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BIB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
CONCERNING  THE  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

After  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  duty, 
though  I  know,  by  late  experience,  how  mindful 
your  lordship  Touchsafeth  to  be  of  me  and  my 
poor  fortune,  and  since  it  pleased  your  lordship, 
during  my  indisposition,  and  when  her  majesty 
came  to  visit  your  lordship,  to  make  mention  of 
me  for  my  employment  and  preferment;  yet  being 
now  in  the  countiy,  I  do  presume  that  your  lord- 
ship, who  of  yourself  had  an  honourable  care  of 
the  matter,  will  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  be  solicited 
therein.  My  hope  is  this,  that  whereas  your  lord- 
ship told  me  her  majesty  was  somewhat  gravelled 
upon  the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  parlia- 
ment ;  your  lordship's  favourable  endeavour,  who 
hath  assured  me  that  for  your  own  part  you  con- 
strae  that  I  spake  to  the  best,  will  be  as  a  good 
tide  to  remove  her  from  that  shelve.  And  it  is 
not  unknown  to  your  good  lordship,  that  I  was 
the  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the  Lower  House 
that  spake  for  the  subsidy :  and  that  which  I  after 
spake  in  difference,  was  but  in  circumstance  of 
time,  which  methinks  was  no  great  matter,  since 
there  is  variety  allowed  in  counsel,  as  a  discord 
in  music,  to  make  it  more  perfect 

But  I  may  justly  doubt,  her  majesty's  impres- 
sion upon  this  particular,  as  her  conceit  otherwise 
of  my  insufficiency  and  unworthiness,  which, 
though  I  acknowledge  to  be  great,  yet  it  will  be 
the  less,  because  I  purpose  not  to  divide  myself 
between  her  majesty  and  the  causes  of  other  men, 
as  others  have  done,  but  to  attend  her  business 
only :  hoping  that  a  whole  man  meanly  able,  may 
do  as  well  as  half  a  man  better  able.  And  if  her 
majesty  thinketh  that  she  shall  make  an  adven- 
ture in  using  one  that  is  rather  a  man  of  study 
than  of  practice  and  experience,  surely  I  may  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  my  father,  an  example, 
I  confess,  rather  ready  than  like,  was  made  solici- 
tor of  the  augmentation,  a  court  of  much  business, 
when  he  had  never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Brograve  was  now  in 
my  time  called  attorney  of  the  duchy,  when  he  had 
practised  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  hath  discharged 

vou  m.-.i 


his  place  with  great  sufficiency.  But  those  and 
the  like  things  are  as  her  majesty  shall  be  made 
capable  of  them ;  wherein,  knowing  what  author- 
ity your  lordship's  commendations  have  with  her 
majesty,  I  conclude  with  myself,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  strength  which  I  may  receive,  will  be 
from  your  lordship.  It  is  true,  my  life  hath  been 
so  private,  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your  lord- 
ship service ;  but  yet,  as  your  lordship  knoweth, 
I  have  made  offer  of  such  as  I  could  yield  ;  for, 
as  God  hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public, 
so,  incidently,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in 
singular  admiration;  whose  happy  ability  her 
majesty  hath  so  long  used,  to  her  great  honour 
and  yours.  Besides,  that  amendment  of  state  or 
countenance,  which  I  have  received,  hath  been 
from  your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  stand  a  good  friend  to  your  poor  ally, 
you  shall  but  ♦*  tueri  opus"  which  you  have  be- 
gun. And  your  lordship  shall  bestow  your  benefit 
upon  one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than 
of  self-love.  Thus  humbly  desiring  pardon  of  so 
long  a  letter,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness  to  be  com- 
manded. 

Fr.  Bacon. 

June  0,  1505. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
BURGHLEY. 

My  Lord, 

With  as  much  confidence  as  mine  own  honest 
and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  service,  and  your 
honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself 
unto  your  lordship.  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient ; 
one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass.  My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  con« 
firmed ;  and  I  do  not  fear  that  action  shall  impair 
it :  because  I  account  my  ordinary  course  of  study 
and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  most  parts 
of  action  are.  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  in  some  middle 
place  that  I  could  discharge,  to  serve  her  majesty ; 
not  as  a  man  bom  under  Sol,  that loveth  honour; 
nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveth  business,  for  tho 
A  I 
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contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away  wholly: 
but  as  a  man  born  under  an  excellent  soyerei^, 
that  desenreth  the  dedication  of  all  men's  abilities. 
Besides,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  so  much  self-love, 
but  that  the  greater  parts  of  my  thoughts  are  to 
deserve  well,  if  I  were  able,  of  my  friends,  and 
namely  of  your  lordship ;  who  being  the  Atlas  of 
this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  house,  and 
the  second  founder  of  my  poor  estate,  I  am  tied 
by  all  duties,  both  of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an 
unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  an  obliged  servant, 
to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  service. 
Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat 
move  me :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  that 
I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet,  my  health  is 
not  to  spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.    Lastly,  I 
confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends, 
as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  providence;*  and  if  I 
could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof 
the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations, 
and  verbosities :  the  other  with  blind  experiments 
and  auricular  traditions  and  impostures,  bath  com- 
mitted so  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  in 
industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions, 
and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
best  state  of  that  providence.*    This,  whether  it 
be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  favourably,  philanthropia,  is  so  fixed  in 
my  mind,  as  it  cannot  be  removed.    And  I  do 
easily  see,  that  place  of  any  reasonable  counte- 
nance doth  bring  commandment  of  more  wits  than 
of  a  man's  own,  which  is  the  thing  I  greatly  affect. 
And  for  your  lordship,  perhaps,  you  shall  not  find 
more  strength  and  less  encounter  in  any  other. 
And  if  your  lordship  shall  find  now  or  at  any 
time,  that  I  do  seek  or  afifect  any  place,  whereunto 
any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  lordship  shall  be  con- 
current, say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will 
not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself 
with  contemplation  unto  voluntary  poverty :  but 
this  I  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I 
have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick  revenue, 
CT  some  office  of  gain,  that  shall  be  executed  by 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and 
become  some  sorry  bookmaker,  or  a  true  pioneer 
in  that  mine  of  truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep. 
This  which  I  have  writ  unto  your  lordship,  is 
rather  thoughts  than  words,  being  set  down  with- 
out all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation :  wherein  I 
have  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship's  wisdom, 
in  judging  that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your 
lordship  which  is  truest ;  and  to  your  lordship's 
^od  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  from  you.  And 
€fven  so,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness,  and 
to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my 
faithful  desire  to  do  you  service. 
From  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn. 

•Prwvlnce. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD   TREA8URBR 
BURGHLEY. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  Comfortable  relation  of  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion  and  meaning  towards 
me,  though  at  that  time  your  leisure  gave  me  not 
leave  to  show  how  I  was  afiected  therewith ;  yet 
upon  every  representation  thereof  it  entereth  and 
striketh  more  deeply  into  me,  as  both  my  natoie 
and  duty  presseth  me  to  return  some  speech  of 
thankfulness.    It  must  be  an  exceeding  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  me,  setting  forth  and  put- 
ting myself  in  way  towards  her  majesty's  service, 
to  encounter  with  an  example  so  private  and  do- 
mestical, of  her  majesty's  gracious  goodness  and 
benignity ;  being  made  good  and  verified  in  my 
father,  so  far  forth,  as  it  extendeth  to  his  posterity. 
Accepting  them  as  commended  by  his  service, 
during  the  nonage,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  their  own 
deserts,  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  well  content,  that 
I  take  least  part,  either  of  his  abilities  of  mind, 
or  of  his  worldly  advancement;  both  which  he 
held  and  received,  the  one  of  the  gift  of  God  im- 
mediately, the  other  of  her  majesty's  gifl ;  yet,  in 
the  loyal  and  earnest  affection  which  he  bare  to 
her  majesty's  service,  I  trust  my  portion  shall  not 
be  with  the   least:  nor  in  proportion  with  the 
youngest  birth.      For  methinks  his  precedent 
should  be  a  silent  charge  upon  hift  blessing  unto 
us  all,  in  our  degrees,  to  follow  him  afar  off,  and 
to  dedicate  unto  her  majesty's  service  both  the  use 
and  spending  of  our  lives.  True  it  is,  that  I  must 
needs  acknowledge  myself  prepared  and  furnished 
thereunto  with  nothing  but  with  a  multitude  of 
lacks  and  imperfections ;  hut  calling  to  mind  how 
diversely,  and  in  what  particular  providence  God 
hath  declared  himself  to  tender  the  state  of  her 
majesty's  affairs,  I  conceive  and  gather  hope,  that 
those  whom  he  hath  in  a  manner  pressed   fot 
her  majesty's  service,  by  working  and  imprinting 
in  them  a  single  and  zealous  mind  to  bestow  their 
duties  therein ;  he  will  see  them  accordingly  ap- 
pointed of  sufficiency  convenient  for  the  rank  and 
standing  where  ihey  shall  be  employed :  so  as, 
under  this  her  majesty's  blessing,  I  trust  to  recef  Ffr 
a  larger  allowance  of  God's  graces.    And  as  I 
may  hope  for  this,  so  I  can  assure  and  promise  for 
my  endeavour,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  fault;  hot 
what  diligence  can  entitle  me  unto,  that  I  doubt 
not  to  recover.    And  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased 
her  majesty  to  take  knowledge  of  this  my  mind, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  appropriate  me  unto  her  sei^ 
vice,  preventing  any  desert  of  mine  with  her 
princely  liberality;  first,  I  humbly  do  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  present  to  her  majesty  my  more 
than  humble  thanks  for  the  same :  and  withal, 
having  regard  to  mine  own  unworthiness  to  re* 
ceive  such  favour,  and  to  the  small  possibility  in 
me  to  satisfy  and  answer  what  her  majesty  con- 
ceiveth,  I  am  moved  to  become  a  most  humble 
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mttor  to  her  majesty,  that  this  benefit  also  may  be 
affixed  nnto  the  other;  which  is,  that  if  there 
appear  in  me  no  soch  toward ness  of  serrice,  as  it 
may  be  her  majesty  doth  benignly  ralae  and  assess 
me  at  by  reason  of  my  sundry  wants,  and  the 
disadrantafs  of  my  nature,  being  unapt  to  lay 
forth  the  simple  store  of  those  inferior  gifts  which 
God  hath  allotted  unto  die,  most  to  view :  yet  that 
it  would  please  her  excellent  majesty,  not  to  ac- 
count my  thankfulness  the  less,  for  that  my  disa- 
bility is  great  to  show  it ;  but  to  sustain  me  in  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion,  whereupon  I  only 
nst,  and  not  upon  any  expectation  of  desert  to 
proceed  from  myself  towvds  the  contentment 
thereof.  Bot  if  it  shall  please  God  to  send  forth 
an  ooeasion  whereby  my  faithful  affection  may  be 
tried,  I  trast  it  shall  save  me  labour  for  ever 
making  more  protestation  of  it  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  howsoever  it  be  not  made  known  to 
her  majesty,  yet  God  knoweth  it,  through  the 
daily  solicitations  wherewith  I  address  myself 
mito  him,  in  unfeigned  prayer,  for  the  multiplying 
of  her  majesty's  prosperities.  To  your  lordship, 
also,  whose  recommendation,  I  know  right  well, 
badi  been  material  to  advance  her  majesty's  good 
opinion  of  me,  I  can  be  but  a  bounden  servant.  So 
moeh  may  I  safely  promise,  and  purpose  to  be,  see- 
ing pablic  and  private  bonds  vary  not,  but  that  my 
service  to  her  majesty  and  your  lordship  draw  in 
line.  I  wish,  therofore,  to  show  it  with  as  good 
proof,  as  I  can  say  it  in  good  faith,  eto. 

Your  lordship's,  ete. 


TWO  LBTTER8  FRAMED,  ONE  AS  FROM  MR.  AN- 
THONT  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX,  THE 
OTHER,  AS  THE  EARL'S  ANSWER. 

Mt  sinoular  good  Lobd, 

This  standing  at  a  stay  doih  make  me,  in  my 
love  towards  your  lordship,  jealous,  lest  you  do 
somewhat,  or  omit  somewhat,  that  amounteth  to  a 
new  error;  for  I  suppose,  that  of  all  former  mat- 
ters there  is  a  full  expiation;  wherein,  for  any 
tiling  which  your  lordship  doth,  I,  for  my  part, 
(who  am  remote,)  cannot  cast  or  devise  wherein 
my  error  should  be,  except  in  one  point,  which  I 
dare  not  censure  nor  dissuade ;  which  is,  that  as 
the  prophet  saith,  in  this  affliction  you  look  up 
•«ad  manum  pereutientem,"  and  so  make  your 
peace  with  God.  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  noted, 
that  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who  could  never  get 
to  be  taken  for  a  saint,  yet  in  the  queen's  disfa- 
vour waxed  seeming  religious.  Which  may  be 
thought  by  some,  and  used  by  others,  as  a  case 
resembling  yours,  if  men  do  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  difference  between  your  two  dispositions. 
But,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  my  fear  rather 
is,  because  I  hear  how  some  of  your  good  and 
wise  friends,  not  unpractised  in  the  court,  and  sup- 
posing themselves  not  to  be  unseen  in  that  deep 


and  inscratable  centre  of  the  court,  which  is  her 
majesty's  mind,  do  not  only  toll  the  bell,  but  even 
ring  out  peals,  as  if  your  fortune  were  dead  and 
buried,  and  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  re- 
covering her  majesty's  favour;  and  as  if  Uie  best 
of  your  condition  were  to  live  a  private  and  retired 
life,  out  of  want,  out  of  peril,  and  out  of  manifest 
disgrace.  And  so,  in  this  persuasion  to  your  lord- 
ship-wards, to  frame  and  accommodate  your  ac- 
tions and  mind  to  that  end;  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this 
untimely  despair  may  in  time  bring  forth  a  just 
despair,  by  causing  your  lordship  to  slacken  and 
break  off  your  wise,  loyal,  and  seasonable  endea- 
vour and  industry  for  redintegration  to  her  ma- 
jesty's favour,  in  comparison  whereof,  all  other 
circumstances  are  but  as  atomi,  or  rather  as  a 
vacuum,  without  any  substance  at  all. 

Against  this  opinion,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ship to  consider  of  these  reasons,  which  I  have 
collected ;  and  to  make  judgment  of  them,  neither 
out  of  the  melancholy  of  your  present  fortune 
nor  out  of  the  infusion  of  that  which  cometh  to 
you  by  others'  relation,  which  is  subject  to  much 
tincture,  but «« ex  rebus  ab  ipsis,"  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  persons  and  actions  themselves,  as  the 
truest  and  less  deceiving  ground  of  opinion.  For, 
though  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  stranger  to 
her  majesty's  eye,  much  more  to  her  nature  and 
manners,  yet  by  that  which  is  extant  I  do  mani- 
festly discern,  that  she  hath  that  character  of  tha 
divine  nature  and  goodness,  as  **quos  amavit, 
amavlt  usque  ad  iinem ;"  and  where  she  hath  a 
creature,  she  doth  not  deface  nor  defeat  it :  inso> 
much  as,  if  I  observe  rightly,  in  those  persona 
whom.heretofore  she  hath  honoured  with  her  spe- 
cial favour,  she  hath  covered  and  remitted,  not 
only  defections  and  ingratitudes  in  affection,  but 
errore  in  state  and  service. 

2.  If  I  can,  scholar-like,  spell  and  put  together 
the  parte  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  now  to- 
wards your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  make  this  con- 
struction :  that  her  majesty,  in  her  royal  intention, 
never  purposed  to  call  your  doings  into  public 
question,  but  only  to  have  used  a  cloud  without 
a  shower,  and  censuring  them  by  some  restraint 
of  liberty,  and  debarring  from  her  presence.  For 
both  the  handling  the  cause  in  the  Star  Chamber 
was  enforced  by  the  violence  of  libelling  and  m- 
moure,  wherein  the  queen  thought  to  have  iatisfied 
the  world,  and  yet  spared  your  appearance.  And 
then  after,  when  that  means,  which  was  intended 
for  the  quenching  of  malicious  bruite,  torned  to 
kindle  them,  because  it  was  said  your  lordship 
was  condemned  unheard,  and  your  lordship's  sia- 
ter  wrote  that  private  letter,  then  her  majesty  saw 
plainly,  that  these  winds  of  rumoure  could  not  be 
commanded  down,  without  a  handling  of  the 
cause,  by  making  you  party,  and  admitting  youf 
defence.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  do  assure  your 
lordship,  that  my  brother,  Francis  Bacon,  who  is 
too  wise  to  be  abused,  though  he  he  both  reaervni 
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in  all  particulars  more  than  is  needful,  yet  in 
generality  he  hath  ever  constantly,  and  with  asse- 
yeration,  affirmed  to  me,  that  both  those  days, 
that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  at  my  lord 
keeper's,  were  won  of  the  queen,  merely  npon 
necessity  and  point  of  honour,  against  her  own 
inclination. 

3.  In  the  last  proceeding,  I  note  three  points, 
which  are  directly  significant,  that  her  majesty 
did  expressly  forbear  any  point  which  was  irrecu- 
perable,  or  might  make  your  lordship  in  any 
degree  incapable  of  the  return  of  her  favour,  or 
might  fix  any  character  indelible  of  disgrace  upon 
you :  for  she  spared  the  public  places,  which 
spared  ignominy;  she  limited  the  charge  pre- 
cisely, not  to  touch  disloyalty,  and  no  record  re- 
maineth  to  memory,  of  the  charge  or  sentence. 

4.  The  very  distinction  which  was  made  in 
the  sentence  of  sequestration,  from  the  places  of 
service  in  state,  and  leaving  to  your  lordship  the 
place  of  master  of  the  horse,  doth,  in  my  under- 
standing, point  at  this,  that  her  majesty  meant  to 
use  your  lordship's  attendance  in  court,  while  the 
exercises  of  other  places  stood  suspended. 

5.  I  have  heard,  and  your  lordship  knoweth 
better,  that  now  since  you  were  in  your  own 
custody,  her  majesty,  *«  in  verbo  regio,''  and  by 
his  mouth  to  whom  she  committeth  her  royal 
grants  and  decrees,  hath  assured  your  lordship, 
she  will  forbid  and  not  suffer  your  ruin. 

6.  As  I  have  heard  her  majesty  to  be  a  prince 
of  that  magnanimity,  that  she  will  spare  the 
service  of  the  ablest  subject  or  peer,  where  she 
shall  be  thought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it;  so  she 
is  of  that  policy,  as  she  will  not  blaze  the  service 
of  a  meaner  than  your  lordship,  where  it  shall 
depend  merely  upon  her  choice  and  will. 

7.  I  held  it  for  a  principle,  that  those  diseases 
are  hardest  to  cure,  whereof  the  cause  is  obscure ; 
and  those  easiest,  whereof  the  cause  is  manifest. 
"Whereupon  I  conclude,  that  since  it  hath  been 
your  errors  in  your  lowness  towards  her  majesty 
which  have  prejudiced  you,  that  your  reforming 
and  conformity  will  restore  you,  so  as  you  may 
be  "  faber  fortunte  propri»." 

Lastly,  considering  your  lordship  is  removed 
from  dealing  in  causes  of  state,  and  left  only  to  a 
place  of  attendance,  methinks  the  ambition  of 
any  which  can  endure  no  partners  in  state-mat- 
ters may  be  so  quenched,  as  they  should  not 
laboriously  oppose  themselves  to  your  being  in 
eourt.  8o  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot 
find,  neither  in  her  majesty's  person,  nor  in  your 
own  person,  nor  in  any  third  person,  neither  in 
former  precedents,  nor  in  your  own  case,  any 
o«use  of  peremptory  despair.  Neither  do  I  speak 
this,  but  that  if  her  majesty  out  of  her  resolution 
should  design  yuu  to  a  private  life,  you  should  be 
•s  wilUnfi,  upon  the  appointment,  to  go  into  the 
KvildenieM,  «•  Into  the  land  of  promise;  only  I 
viah  Ihtt  your  lordthlp  will  not  despair,  but  put 


trust  (next  to  God)  in  her  majesty's  grace,  and 
not  be  wanting  to  yourself.  I  know  your  lord- 
ship may  justly  interpret,  that  this  which  I  per- 
suade may  have  some  reference  to  my  particular* 
because  I  may  truly  say,  *♦  tu  stante  non  virebo," 
for  I  am  withered  in  myself;  but  manebo,  or 
tenebo,  I  should  in  some  sort  be  or  hold  out. 
But  though  your  lordship's  years  and  health  may 
expect  return  of  grace  and  fortune,  yet  your 
eclipse  for  a  time  is  an  '^ultimum  vale"  to  my 
fortune :  And  were  it  not  that  I  desired  and  hope 
to  see  my  brother  established  by  her  majesty's 
favour,  as  I  think  him  well  worthy  for  that  he 
hath  done  and  suflfered,  it  were  time  I  did  take 
that  course  from  which  I  dissuade  your  lordship. 
Now,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  choose  but  per- 
form those  honest  duties  unto  you,  to  whom  I 
have  been  so  deeply  bound,  etc. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  ANSWER  TO  MR.  ANTHONY 
BACON'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  Bacon, 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  careful  letter , 
it  persuadeth  that  which  I  wish  for  strongly,  and 
hope  for  weakly,  that  is,  possibility  of  restitution 
to  her  majesty's  favour;  your  arguments  that 
would  cherish  hope,  turn  into  despair :  you  say 
the  queen  never  meant  to  call  me  to  public  cen- 
sure, which  showeth  her  goodness ;  but  you  see 
I  passed  it,  which  showeth  others'  power.  I  be- 
lieve  most  steadfastly,  her  majesty  never  intended 
to  bring  my  cause  to  a  public  censure :  and  I  be- 
lieve as  verily,  that  since  the  sentence  she  meant 
to  restore  me  to  tend  upon  her  person :  but  those 
which  could  use  occasions,  (which  it  was  not  ih 
me  to  let,)  and  amplify  and  practise  occasions  tc 
represent  to  her  majesty  a  necessity  to  bring  mc^ 
to  the  one,  can  and  will  do  the  like  to  stop  mc 
from  the  other.  You  say,  my  errors  were  my 
prejudice,  and  therefore  I  can  mend  myself.  It 
is  true ;  but  they  that  know  that  I  can  mend  my- 
self, and  that  if  I  ever  recover  the  queen,  that  I 
will  never  loose  her  again,  will  never  sufier  me 
to  obtain  interest  in  her  favour :  and  you  say,  the 
queen  never  forsook  utterly  where  she  hath  in- 
wardly favoured ;  but  know  not  whether  the  hour- 
glass of  time  hath  altered  her ;  but  sure  I  am, 
the  false  glass  of  others'  informations  must  alter 
her,  when  I  want  access  to  plead  mine  own  cause.  I 
know  I  ought  doubly,  infinitely  to  be  her  majesty's, 
both  »*  jure  creationis,"  for  I  am  her  creature :  and 
«« jure  redemptionis,"  for  I  know  she  hath  saved 
me  from  overthrow.  But  for  her  first  love,  and 
for  her  last  protection,  and  all  her  great  benefits, 
I  can  but  pray  for  her  majesty;  and  my  endea- 
vour is  now  to  make  my  prayers  for  her  and 
myself  better  heard.  For,  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
they  which  can  make  her  majesty  believe  I  coun- 
terfeit with  her,  cannot  make  God  believe  that  I 
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eoanterfeit  with  him ;  and  they  that  can  let  me 
from  comings  near  to  her,  cannot  let  me  from 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  as  I  hope  I  Ao  daily.  For 
yoor  brother,  I  hold  him  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  wish  him  all  good,  much  rather  for  your  sake ; 
yoarself,  I  know,  hath  suffered  more  for  me,  and 
with  me,  than  any  friend  that  I  have :  but  I  can 
bat  lament  freely,  as  you  see  I  do,  and  adyise  you 
not  to  do  that  I  do,  which  is,  to  despair.  You 
know  letters  what  hurt  they  have  done  me,  and 
therefore  make  sure  of  this ;  and  yet  I  could  not, 
as  haying  no  other  pledge  of  my  love,  but  com- 
municate  openly  with  you  for  the  ease  of  my 
heart  and  yours. 

Your  loving  friend, 

.  R.  EssKz. 


01R  FHANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY, 
CONCERNING  THE  SOUCITOR'S  PLACE. 

Mat  it  please  your  Lordship, 

I  am  not  privy  to  myself  of  any  such  ill  de- 
serving towards  your  lordship,  as  that  I  should 
think  it  an  imprudent  thing  to  be  a  suitor  for  your 
favour  in  a  reasonable  matter,  your  lordsbip  being 
to  me  as  (with  your  good  favour)  you  cannot 
cease  to  be :  but  rather  it  were  a  simple  and  arro- 
gant part  in  me  to  forbear  it. 

It  is  thought  Mr.  Attorney  shall  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Common-place ;  in  case  Mr.  Solicitor  rise, 
I  would  be  glad  now  at  last  to  be  solicitor :  chiefly 
because  I  think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  where- 
in God  blessing  me  a  few  years,  I  may  mend  my 
state,  and  so  after  fall  to  my  stud  ies  and  ease;  where- 
of one  is  requisite  for  my  body,  and  the  other 
serveth  for  my  mind ;  wherein  if  I  shall  find  your 
lordship's  favour,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I 
have  been,  which  may  make  roe  also  more  wise. 
I  have  small  store  of  means  about  the  king,  and 
to  sue  myself  is  not  fit ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave 
it  to  God,  his  majesty,  and  your  lordship :  for  I 
must  still  be  next  the  door.  I  thank  God,  in  these 
transitory  things  I  am  well  resolved.  So,  beseech- 
ing your  lordship  not  to  think  this  letter  the  less 
humble,  because  it  is  plain,  I  rest,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE   EARL  OF   ESSEX, 
WHEN  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  WAS  IN  FRANCE. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

I  do  write,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
fully  to  express  my  conceit,  nor  now,  to  attend 
you  touching  Irish  matters,  considering  them  as 
they  may  concern  the  state ;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
aptest  particulars  that  hath  come,  or  can  come 
upon  the  stage,  for  your  lordship  to  purchase 
honour  upon,  I  am  moved  to  think  for  three 
reasons ;  because  it  is  ingenerate  in  your  house  in 
fespeet  of  my  lord  your  father^s  noble  attempts ; 


because,  of  all  the  accidents  of  state  at  this  time, 
the  labour  resteth  upon  that  most;  and  because 
the  world  will  make  a  kind  of  comparison  be- 
tween those  that  set  it  out  pf  frame,  and  those  that 
shall  bring  it  into  frame  :  which  kind  of  honour 
giveth  the  quickest  kind  of  reflection.  The  trans- 
ferring this  honour  upon  yourself  consisteth  in  two 
points :  the  one,  if  the  principal  persons  employed 
come  in  by  you,  and  depend  upon  you ;  the  other 
if  your  lordship  declare  yourself  to  undertake  a 
care  of  that  matter.  For  the  persons,  it  falleth 
out  well  that  your  lordship  hath  had  no  interest  in 
the  persons  of  imputation :  For  neither  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitz- Williams,  nor  Sir  John  Norris  was 
yours:  Sir  William  Russel  was  conceived  yours, 
but  was  curbed :  Sir  Coniers  Clifford,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  dependeth  upon  you,  who  is  said  to  do 
well ;  and  if  my  Lord  of  Ormond  in  this  interim 
do  accommodate  well,  I  take  it  he  hath  always 
had  good  understanding  with  your  lordship.  So 
as  all  things  are  not  only  whole  and  entire,  but  of 
favourable  aspect  towards  your  lordship,  if  you 
now  choose  well :  wherein,  in  your  wisdom,  you 
will  remember  there  is  a  great  difference  in  choice 
of  the  persons,  as  you  shall  think  the  affairs  to  in- 
cline to  composition,  or  to  war.  For  your  care- 
taking,  popular  conceit  hath  been,  that  Irish 
causes  have  been  much  neglected,  whereby  the 
very  reputation  of  better  care  will  be  a  strength  : 
and  I  am  sure,  her  majesty  and  my  lords  of  the 
council  do  not  think  their  care  dissolved,  when 
they  have  chosen  whom  to  employ ;  but  that  they 
will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  state,  and  not  leave  the 
main  point  to  discretion.  Then,  if  a  resolution  be 
taken ;  a  consultation  must  proceed ;  and  the 
consultation  must  be  governed  upon  information  to 
be  had  from  such  as  know  the  place,  and  matters 
in  fact ;  and  in  taking  of  information  I  have  always 
noted  there  is  a  skill  and  a  wisdom.  For  I  can- 
not tell  what  account  or  inquiry  hath  been  taken 
of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Sir  Ralph  Bingham,  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  of  Mr.  Wllbraham :  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  much  more  would  be  had  of  them, 
if  your  lordship  shall  be  pleased  severally  to  con- 
fer, not  obiter,  but  expressly,  upon  some  caveat 
given  them  to  think  of  it  before,  for, «« bene  docet 
qui  prudenter  interrogat."  For  the  points  of  op- 
posing them,  I  am  too  much  a  stranger  to  the  busi- 
ness to  deduce  them :  but  in  a  topic  methinks  the 
pertinent  interrogations  must  be  either  of  the 
possibility  and  means  of  accord,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  war,  or  of  the  reformation  of  the  particular 
abuses,  or  of  the  joining  of  practice  with  force  in 
the  disunion  of  the  rebels.  If  your  lordship  doubt 
to  put  your  sickle  in  other  men*s  harvests,  yet 
consider  you  have  these  advantages.  First,  time 
being  fit  to  you  in  Mr,  Secretary's  absence  :  next, 
^*  vis  unita  fortior:"  thirdly,  the  business  being 
mixed  with  matters  of  war,  it  is  fittest  for  you  : 
lastly,  I  know  your  lordship  will  carry  it  with  that 
modesty  and  respect  towards  aged  dignity,  and 
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that  good  correspondenee  towards  my  dear  ally, 
and  your  good  friend,  now  abroad,  as  no  incon- 
Tenience  may  grow  that  way.  Thus  have  I  play- 
ed the  ignorant  statesman,  which  I  do  to  nobody 
but  your  lordship,  except  I  do  it  to  the  queen 
sometimes,  when  she  trains  me  on.  But  your 
lovdship  will  accept  my  duty  and  good  meaning, 
and  secure  me  touching  the  privateness  of  that  I 
write. 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


BIB  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  EASL  OF  ESSEX, 
CONCERNING  THE  EARL  OF  TYRONE. 

Those  adyertisements  which  your  lordship  im- 
parted to  me,  and  the  like,  I  hold  to  be  no  more 
certain  to  make  judgment  upon  than  a  patient's 
water  to  a  physician :  therefore  for  me  upon  one 
water  to  make  a  judgment,  were  indeed  like  a 
foolish  bold  mountebank,  or  Dr.  Birket,  yet,  for 
willing  duty's  sake,  I  will  set  down  to  your  lord- 
ship what  opinion  sprung  in  my  mind  upon  that  I 
read.  The  letter  from  the  council  there,  leaning 
to  distrust,  I  do  not  much  rely  upon,  for  three 
causes.  First,  because  it  is  always  both  the  grace 
and  the  safety  from  blame  of  such  a  council  to  err 
in  caution :  whereunto  add,  that  it  may  be  they, 
or  some  of  them,  are  not  without  envy  towards 
&e  person  who  is  used  in  treating  the  accord. 
Next,  because  the  time  of  this  treaty  hath  no  show 
of  dissimulation,  (or  that  Tyrone  is  now  in  no 
streights,  but  like  a  gamester  that  will  give  over 
because  he  is  a  winner,  not  because  he  hath  no 
more  money  in  his  purse. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  see  but  those  articles  whereon 
they  ground  their  suspicion,  may  as  well  proceed 
out  of  fear  as  out  of  falsehood,  for  the  retaining  of 
the  dependence  of  the  protracting  the  admission 
of  a  sheriff,  the  refusing  to  give  his  son  for  hostage, 
the  holding  from  present  repair  to  Dublin,  the  re- 
fusing to  go  presently  to  accord,  without  includ- 
ing O'Donnell,  and  others  his  associates,  may 
very  well  come  of  a  guilty  reservation,  in  case  he 
should  receive  hard  measure,  and  not  out  of 
treachery;  so  as  if  the  great  person  be  faithful, 
and  that  you  have  not  here  some  present  intelli- 
gence of  present  succours  from  Spain,  for  the  ex- 
pectation whereof  Tyrone  would  win  time,  I  see 
no  deep  cause  of  distrusting  the  cause  if  it  be 
good.  And  for  the  question,  her  majesty  seemeth 
to  me  a  winner  three  ways :  first,  her  purse  shall 
have  rest :  next,  it  will  divert  the  foreign  designs 
unon  that  place :  thirdly,  though  her  majesty  is 
like  for  a  time  to  govern  precario  in  the  north,  and 
be  not  in  true  command  in  better  state  there  than 
before,  yet,  besides  the  two  respects  of  ease  of 
charge,  and  advantage  of  opinion  abroad,  before 
mentioned,  she  shall  have  a  time  to  use  her 
pnncely  policy  in  two  points:  in  the  one,  to 


weaken  by  division  and  disunion  of  the  heads ; 
the  other,  by  recovering  and  winning  the  people 
by  justice,  which  of  all  other  causes  is  the  beist. 
Now  for  the  Athenian  question,  yon  discourse 
well,  **Quid  igitur  agendum  esti"  I  will  riioot 
my  fool's  bolt,  since  you  will  have  it  so.  The 
Earl  of  Ormond  to  be  encouraged  and  comforted 
above  all  things,  the  garrisons  to  be  instantly  pro- 
vided for;  for  opportunity  makes  a  thief:  and  if 
he  should  mean  never  so  well  now,  yet  such  an 
advantage  as  the  breaking  of  her  majesty's  gani- 
sons,  might  tempt  a  true  man.  And  because  be 
may  as  well  waver  upon  his  own  inconstancy,  as 
upon  occasion,  and  want  of  variableness  is  never 
restrained  but  with  fear,  I  hold  it  necessary  to  be 
menaced  with  a  strong  war ;  not  by  words,  but  by 
musters  and  preparations  of  forces  here,  in  case 
the  accord  proceed  not ;  but  none  to  be  sent  over, 
lest  it  disturb  the  treaty,  and  make  him  look  to  be 
overrun  as  soon  as  he  hath  laid  down  arms.  And, 
but  that  your  lordship  is  too  easy  to  pass,  in  such 
cases,  from  dissimulation  to  verity,  I  think,  if 
your  lordship  lent  your  reputation  in  this  case,  it 
is  to  pretend,  that  if  not  a  defensive  war,  as  in 
times  past,  but  a  full  reconquest  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  be  resolved  on,  you  would  accept  the 
charge,  I  Uiink  it  would  help  to  settle  him,  and 
win  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  gratis.  And  that 
which  most  properly  concemeth  this  action,  if  it 
prove  a  peace,  I  think  her  majesty  shall  do  well 
to  cure  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  to  profess  by  a 
commission  of  peaceable  men  chiefly  of  respect 
and  countenance,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  extor- 
tions and  injustices  there,  and  to  plant  a  stronger 
and  surer  government  than  heretofore,  for  the  ease 
and  protection  of  the  subject;  for  the  removing  of 
the  sword,  or  government  in  arms,  from  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  or  the  sending  of  a  deputy,  which 
will  eclipse  it,  if  peace  follow,  I  think  unseasona- 
ble. Lastly,  I  bold  still  my  opinion,  both  for 
your  better  information,  and  your  fuller  declara- 
tion of  your  care,  and  evermore  meriting  service, 
that  your  lordship  have  a  set  conference  with  the 
pereons  I  named  in  my  former  writing.  I  rest, 
At  your  lordship's  service, 

Fb.  Bacon. 


ANOTHER  TO  THE  EARL  BEFORE  HIS  GOING  TO 
IRELAND. 

Mv  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  note  of  my  silence  in  your  occasions  hath 
made  me  set  down  these  few  wandering  lines,  as 
one  that  would  say  somewhat,  and  can  say  nothing 
touching  your  lordship's  intended  charge  for  Ire- 
land ;  which  my  endeavour  I  know  your  lordship 
will  accept  graciously  and  well,  whether  your 
lordship  take  it  by  the  handle  of.  the  occasion 
ministered  from  yourself,  or  of  the  aflfection  from 
which  it  prooeedeth.    Your  lordship  is  designed 
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to  a  sendee  of  gieet  merit  and  freet  peril ;  end 
SB  the  greatnees  of  the  peril  maet  needs  inelude 
no  small  conseqaenee  of  peril,  if  it  be  not  tem- 
perately goTomed;  so  all  immoderate  success 
extinguisheth  merit,  and  sdrreth  up  distaste  and 
enyy,  the  assured  forerunner  of  whole  changes  of 
peril.  But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some  good 
spirit  leading  my  pen  to  presage  your  lordship's 
imeoess;  wherein  it  is  true,  I  am  not  without  my 
oiade  and  diyinations,  none  of  them  superstitious, 
and  yet  not  all  natural :  for,  first,  looking  into  the 
course  of  God's  providence  in  things  now  depend- 
ing, and  calling  into  consideration  how  great 
things  God  hath  done  by  her  majesty,  and  for  her 
collect  he  hath  disposed  of  this  great  dissecUon 
in  Ireland,  whereby  to  give  an  urgent  occasion  to 
the  reducuon  of  that  whole  kingdom,  as  upon  the 
rebellion  of  Desmond  there  ensued  the  reduction 
of  that  prorince.  Next,  your  lordship  goeth 
against  ^ee  of  the  unluckiest  vices  of  sll  other, 
disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  insolence;  which 
three  offences  in  all  examples  have  seldom  their 
doom  adjourned  to  the  worid  to  come.  Lastly,  he 
that  shall  have  bed  the  honour  to  know  your  lord- 
ship inwardly,  as  I  have  had,  shall  find  *•  bona 
exta,'-  whereby  he  may  better  ground  a  divination 
of  good,  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  sacrifice. 
But  that  part  I  leave,  for  it  is  fit  for  others  to  be 
eonfident  upon  you,  and  you  to  be  confident  upon 
the  cause,  the  goodness  and  justice  whereof  is 
such  as  can  hardly  be  matched  in  any  example, 
it  being  no  ambitious  war  of  foreigners,  but  a 
reeoveiy  of  subjects,  and  that  after  lenity  of  con- 
ditions often  tried ;  and  a  recovery  of  them  not 
only  to  obedience,  but  to  humanity  and  policy, 
from  more  than  Indian  barbarism.  There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  divination  familiar  in  matters  of 
state,  being  that  which  Demosthenes  so  often 
v^ieth  upon  in  his  time,  where  he  saith,  that 
which  for  the  time  past  is  woret  of  all,  is  for  the 
time  to  come  the  heist,  which  is,  that  things  go  ill 
not  by  accident  but  by  error;  wherein  though 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  waking  censor,  yet,  you 
must  look  for  no  other  now,  but  **  medice,  cura 
teipeom ;"  and  although  your  lordship  shall  not 
be  the  blessed  physician  that  cometh  to  the  de- 
clination of  the  disease,  yet,  you  embrace  that  con- 
dition which  many  noble  spirits  have  accepted  for 
advantage,  which  is,  that  you  go  upon  the  greater 
peril  of  your  fortune,  and  the  less  of  your  reputa- 
tion ;  and  so  the  honour  countervaileth  the  adven- 
ture ;  of  which  honour  your  lordship  is  in  no 
small  possession,  when  that  her  majesty,  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  judicious  princes  in  discern- 
ing of  spirits  that  ever  governed,  hath  made  choice 
of  yon  m^rdy  out  of  her  royal  judgment,  (her 
affection  inclining  rather  to  continue  your  attend- 
ance,) into  whose  hands  and  trust  to  put  the  com- 
mandment and  conduct  of  so  great  forces,  the 
gathering  in  the  fruit  of  so  great  charge,  the  exe- 
cution of  so  many  eoonoils,  the  redeeming  of  the 


defaults  of  so  many  former  governors,  and  the 
clearing  the  glory  of  so  many  happy  years'  reign, 
only  in  this  part  excepted.  Nay,  farther,  how  fiu 
forth  the  peril  of  that  state  is  interlaced  with  the 
peril  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  how  great  the 
honour  is  to  keep  and  defend  the  approaches  of 
this  kingdom,  I  hear  many  discourse ;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  great  difference,  whether  the  tortoise 
gather  herself  into  her  shell  hurt  or  unhurt ;  and 
if  any  man  be  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  an 
enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  a  service, 
being  but  a  rebel  and  a  savage,  I  differ  from  him ; 
for  I  see  the  justest  triumphs  that  the  Romans  in 
their  greatest  greatness  did  obtain,  and  that 
whereof  the  emperors  in  their  styles  took  addi- 
tions and  denominations,  were  of  such  an  enemy ; 
that  is,  people  barbarous,  and  not  reduced  to 
civility,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless  liberty, 
prodigal  of  life,  hardened  in  body,  fortified  in 
woods  and  bogs,  placing  both  justice  and  fecility 
in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords.  Such  were  the 
Germans  and  ancient  Britons,  and  divers  others. 
Upon  which  kind  of  people,  whether  the  victory 
be  a  conquest,  or  a  reconquest  upon  a  rebellion  or 
revolt,  it  made  no  difference  that  ever  I  could  find, 
in  honour.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  enriching 
the  predatory  war  that  hath  the  pre-eminence  in 
honour ;  else  should  it  be  more  honour  to  bring  in 
a  carrack  of  rich  burden,  than  one  of  the  twdve 
Spanish  apostles.  But  then  this  nature  of  people 
doth  yield  a  higher  point  of  honour  (considering 
in  truth  and  substance)  than  any  war  can  yield 
which  should  be  achieved  against  a  civil  enemy, 
if  the  end  may  be — ^^  pacique  imponere  morem," 
to  replant  and  refound  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
to  which  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  just  and  civil 
government.  Which  design,  as  it  doth  descend 
to  you  from  your  noble  father,  (who  lost  his  life 
in  that  action,  though  he  paid  tribute  to  nature, 
and  not  to  fortune,)  so  I  hope  your  lordship  shall 
be  as  fatal  a  captain  to  this  war,  as  Africanus  was 
to  the  war  of  Carthage,  after  that  both  his  uncle 
and  his  father  had  lost  their  lives  in  Spain  in  the 
same  war. 

(fow,  although  it  be  true,  that  these  things 
wluch  I  have  writ  (being  but  representations 
unto  your  lordship  of  the  honour  and  appearance 
of  success  and  enterprise)  be  not  much  to  the 
purpose  of  my  direction,  yet,  it  is  that  which  is 
best  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war,  and  ignorant  in 
the  particulars  of  state :  for  a  man  may  by  the 
eye  set  up  the  white  right  in  the  midst  of  the  butt, 
though  he  be  no  archer.  Therefore  I  will  only 
add  this  wish,  according  to  the  English  phrase, 
which  termeth  a  well-wishing  advice  a  wish, 
that  your  lordship  in  this  whole  action,  looking 
forward,  set  down  this  position;  that  mnrit  is 
worthier  than  fame;  and  looking  back  hither, 
would  remember  this  text,  that  «« obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice."  For  designing  to  fame 
and  glory  may  make  your  lordship,  in  the  advm 
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tore  of  your  person,  to  be  Taliant  as  a  prirate 
■oldier,  rather  than  as  a  general ;  it  may  make 
you  in  your  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious 
than  disciplinary ;  it  may  make  yoo  press  action, 
in  the  respect  of  the  great  expectation  conceived, 
rather  hastily  than  seasonably  and  safely ;  it  may 
make  yon  seek  rather  to  achieve  the  war  by  force, 
than  by  mixture  of  practice;  it  may  make  you 
(if  God  shall  send  you  prosperous  beginnings) 
rather  seek  the  fruition  of  the  honour,  than  the 
perfection  of  the  work  in  hand.  And  for  your 
proceeding  like  a  good  Protestant,  (upon  warrant, 
and  not  upon  good  intention,)  your  lordship 
knoweth,  in  your  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit 
for  you  to  desire  convenient  liberty  of  instruction, 
so  it  is  no  less  fit  for  you  to  observe  the  due 
limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the  exceeding 
of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of  adverse 
accident)  a  dangerous  disavow,  but  also  (in  case 
of  prosperous  success)  be  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  all  was  not  referred  to  the  right  end. 

Thus  I  have  presumed  to  write  these  few  lines 
to  your  lordship,  **  in  methodo  ignorantie,'*  which 
is,  when  a  man  speaketh  of  any  subject  not 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  matter,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  his  own  knowledge :  and 
most  humbly  desire  your  lordship,  that  the  weak- 
ness thereof  may  be  supplied  in  your  lordship,  by 
a  benign  acceptation,  as  it  is  in  me  by  my  best 
wishing. 

Fb.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACX>N,  TO  THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX 
AFTER  HIS  ENLARGEMENT. 

Mt  Lord, 

No  man  can  expound  my  doings  better  than 
your  lordship,  which  makes  me  need  to  say  the 
less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  believe  that  I 
aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of 
*•  bonus  civis**  and  **  bonus  vir  ;*'  and  that  though 
I  love  some  things  better,  I  confess,  that  I  love  your 
lordship ;  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better,  both  for 
gratitude's  sake,  and  for  virtues,  which  cannot 
.hurt,  but  by  accident.  Of  which  my  good  afifec- 
tion  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  assure  your- 
self, of  all  the  true  effects  and  oflSces  that  I  can 
yield:  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  your  lordship 
should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's 
fortune;  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  your  own 
feathers,  be  they  ostriches  or  other  kind,  no  man 
shall  be  more  glad;  and  this  is  the  axle-tree, 
whereupon  I  have  turned,  and  shall  turn.  Which 
having  already  signified  unto  you  by  some  near 
•neans,  having  so  fit  a  messenger  for  mine  own 
letter,  I  thought  good  to  redouble  also  by  writing. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  protection. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  IN  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBER. 
LAND,  A  FEW  DAYS  BEFORE  QUEEN  ELIZA. 
BETH*S  DEATH. 

May  it  pleask  tour  good  Lordship. 

As  the  time  of  sowing  of  seed  is  known,  but 
the  time  of  coming  up  and  disclosing  is  casual, 
or  according  to  the  season ;  so  I  am  a  witness  to 
myself,  that  there  hath  been  covered  in  my  mind 
a  long  time  a  seed  of  afifection  and  zeal  towards 
your  lordship,  sown  by  the  estimation  of  your 
virtues,  and  your  particular  honours  and  favours, 
to  my  brother  deceased,  and  to  myself;  which 
seed  still  springing,  now  bursteth  forth  into  this 
profession.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship, 
it  is  very  true,  and  no  winds  or  noises  of  civil 
matters  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head  or  heart, 
that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towards  studies 
and  contemplations,  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
nature  than  popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  person  of  your  lordship's  quality  almost 
singular,  is  to  me  a  great  and  chief  motive  to 
draw  my  affection  and  admiration  towards  you : 
and,  therefore,  good  my  lord,  if  I  may  be  of  any 
use  to  your  lordship  by  my  head,  tongue,  pen, 
means,  or  friends,  I  humbly  pray  you  to  hold  me 
your  own :  and  herewithal,  not  to  do  so  much  dis- 
advantage to  my  good  mind,  nor  partly,  to  your 
own  worth,  as  to  conceive,  that  this  commenda- 
tion of  my  humble  service  produceth  out  of  any 
straits  of  my  occasions,  but  merely  out  of  an 
election,  and  indeed,  the  fulness  of  my  heart. 
And  so,  wishing  your  lordship  all  prosperity,  I 
continue.  ^ 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON    TO  MR.   ROBERT    KEMPE, 
UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Mr.  Kempe,  this  alteration  is  so  great,  as  you 
might  justly  conceive  some  coldness  of  my  affec- 
tion towards  you,  if  you  should  hear  nothing  from 
me,  I  living  in  this  place.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
you,  with  what  a  wonderful  still  and  calm  this 
wheel  is  turned  round,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
remnant  of  her  felicity  that  is  gone,  or  a  fruit  of 
his  reputation  that  is  coming,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine ;  for,  I  cannot  but  divide  myself,  between 
her  memory  and  his  name.  Yet,  we  account  it 
but  as  a  fair  mom  before  sunrising,  before  his 
majesty's  presence ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  see 
not  whence  any  weather  should  arise.  The 
Papists  are  contained  with  fear  enough,  and  hope 
too  much.  The  French  is  thought  to  turn  his 
practice  upon  procuring  some  disturbance  in 
Scotland,  where  crowns  may  do  wonders.  But 
this  day  is  so  welcome  to  the  nation,  and  the  time 
so  short,  as  I  do  not  fear  the  effect  My  Lord  of 
Southampton  expecteth  release  by  the  next  de- 
spatch, and  is  already  much  visited,  and  much 
well  wished.  There  is  continual  posting,  by 
of  good  qnslity  towards  the  king,  the  rather. 
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I  dunk,  because  thU  •pring:time  it  U  bat  a  kind 
of  sport.  It  is  hoped,  that  as  the  state  here  hath 
performed  the  part  of  good  attorneys,  to  deliyer 
the  king  qniet  possession  of  his  kingdom ;  so  the 
king  will  redeliver  them  quiet  possession  of  their 
places,  rather  filling  places  Toid,  than  remoYing 
men  placed. 

So,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  DAVID  FOULEfl  IN 
SCOTLAND.  UPON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  HIS  MA- 
JE8TT*8  REIGN. 

Sir,  the  occasion  awaketh  in  me  the  remem- 
brance of  the  constant  and  mutual  good  offices 
which  passed  between  my  good  brother  and 
yourself;  whereunto,  as  you  know,  I  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger,  though  the  time  and  desigrn 
(as  between  brethren)  made  me  more  reserved 
^utwell  do  I  bear  in  mind  the  great  opinion 
which  my  brother  (whose  judgrment  I  mach 
reverence)  would  ofien  express  to  me  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sufficiency,  dexterity,  and  temper,  which 
he  had  found  in  you,  in  the  business  and  service 
dMie  king  our  sovereign  lord.  This  latter  bred 
in  me  an  election,  as  the  former  gave  an  induce- 
ment, for  me  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  to 
make  this  signification  of  my  desire,  towards  a 
mutual  entertainment  of  good  affection  and  cor- 
respondence between  us,  hoping  that  some  good 
effect  may  result  of  it,  towards  the  king*8  service, 
and  that  for  our  particulars,  though  occasion  give 
yon  the  precedence,  of  furthering  my  being  known 
by  good  note  unto  the  king;  so,  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I,  on  my  part,  shall  have  some 
means  given  to  requite  your  favours,  and  verify 
your  commendation.  And  so,  with  my  loving 
commendations,  (good  Mr.  Foules,)  I  leave  you 
to  God's  goodness. 
From  Gny't  Inn,  thii  SSCh  of  March. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AF- 
TER DEFEAT  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
FOR  REDUCING  THAT  KINGDOM  TO  CIVILITY, 
WITH  SOBfE  REASONS  ENCLOSED. 

It  may  plkasb  youb  Honour, 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour, 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
in  it,  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation  time 
have  some  leisure  *<  ad  aliud  agendum,*'  I  will 
presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  which,  though 
jou  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not  whether  you 
apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high  a  degree  that 
is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation  to  yourself, 
of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  m^esty,  and 
this  crown,  without  yentosity  or  popularity,  that 
the  riches  of  any  occasion,  or  the  tide  of  any  op- 
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portunity  can  possibly  minister  or  offer.  And 
that  is,  the  causes  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken  by 
the  right  handle :  for  if  the  wound  be  not  ripped 
up  again,  and  come  to  a  festered  sense,  by  new 
foreign  succours,  I  think  that  no  physician  will  go 
on  much  with  letting  blood  «Mn  declinatione 
morbi,'*  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  corroborate. 
To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine  opinion,  with- 
out labour  of  words  in  the  enclosed,  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  vivacity  of  your  own  spirit,  nothing 
can  make  unto  you  a  more  gainful  return ;  for 
you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity  complete, 
which  now  (as  it  is)  is  incomparable ;  and  for 
yourself,  you  shall  make  yourself  as  good  a  pa- 
triot as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  to  have  no 
less  generous  ends  than  dexterous  delivery  of 
yourself  towards  your  ends ;  and  as  well  to  have 
true  arts  and  grounds  of  government,  as  the  fa- 
cility and  felicity  of  practice  and  negotiation; 
and  to  be  as  well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of 
estates,  as  in  your  own  circle  and  way ;  than  the 
which  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition 
and  accumulation  of  honour  unto  you. 

This,  I  hope,  I  may  in  privateness  write,  either 
as  a  kinsman,  that  may  be  bold,  or  as  a  scholai; 
that  hath  liberty  of  discourse,  without  committing 
of  any  absurdity.  If  not,  I  pray  your  honour  to 
believe,  I  ever  loved  her  majesty  and  the  state, 
and  now  love  yourself;  and  there  is  never  any 
vehement  love  without  some  absurdity,  as  the 
Spaniard  well  saith,  •<  desuario  con  la  calentura." 
So,  desiring  your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  con- 
tinue, etc. 

Fb.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
TOUCHING  HIS  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  MAY  PLEA8K  YOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  was  sorry  to  find  by  your  lordship's  speech 
yesterday,  that  my  last  speech  in  Parliament 
delivered  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  my  duty 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  my  country,  was  offen- 
sive :  if  it  were  misreported,  I  would  be  glad  to 
attend  your  lordship,  to  disavow  any  thing  I  said 
not;  if  it  were  misconstrued,  I  would  be  glad  to 
expound  my  words,  to  exclude  any  sense  I  meant 
not;  if  my  heart  be  misjudged  by  imputation  of 
popularity,  or  opposition,  I  have  great  wrong, 
and  the  greater,  because  the  manner  of  my  speech 
did  most  evidently  show  that  I  spake  most  sim- 
ply, and  only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  or  policy  to  sway  the  case, 
and  my  terms  carried  all  signification  of  duty  and 
zeal  towards  her  majesty  and  he  service.  It  is  very 
true,  that  from  the  beginning,  whatsoever  was  a 
double  subsidy  I  did  wish  might  for  precedent's 
sake  appear  to  be  extraordinary , and  for  discontent's 
sake  might  not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer 
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tort,  though  otherwise  I  wished  it  as  rising  as  I 
think  this  will  proTe,  or  more.  This  was  my 
mind,  I  confess  it :  and  therefore  I  most  harobly 
pray  yoar  lordship,  first,  to  continue  me  in  your 
own  good  opinion,  and  then,  to  perform  the  part 
of  an  honourable  grood  friend,  towards  yonr  poor 
■errant  and  ally,  in  drawing  her  majesty  to  accept 
of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  my  zeal,  and  to 
hold  me  in  her  majesty's  favour,  which  is  to  me 
dearer  than  my  life,  and  so,  etc 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  in  all  duty. 
Fr.  Bacom. 


A  LBTTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON  ftENDINO  HIS 
BOOK  DE  8AP1BNTIA  VBTERUM. 

Mb.  Matthkw, 

I  do  very  heartily  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August,  from  Salamanca ;  and  in  re- 
compense thereof,  I  send  you  a  little  work  of 
mine,  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They 
tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current.  Had  you  been  here  you  had  been  my 
inquisitor,  before  it  came  forth.  But  I  think  the 
greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it.  But 
one  thing  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste 
to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be  grown  to 
such  an  ecstasy,  as  to  reject  truth  in  philosophy, 
because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion;  no 
more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle,  or  Averrois.  My 
preat  work  goeth  forward,  and  after  my  manner,  I 
alter  even  when  I  add  :  so  that  nothing  is  finished 
till  all  be  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  term  and  parliament,  thinking  no  time 
so  precious,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters with  so  good  and  dear  a  friend.  And  so, 
with  my  wonted  wishes,  I  leave  you  to  God's 
goodness. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  Febr.  17,  ISIO. 


▲  LETTKl  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  MATTER  OF 
REVENUE  AND  PROFIT. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty, 

I  may  remember  what  Tacitus  saith,  by  occa- 
sion that  Tiberius  was  often  and  long  absent  from 
Rome,  *«  in  Urbe,  et  parva  et  magna  negotia  im- 
peratorem  simul  premunt."  But  saith  he,  **  in 
Recessu,  di missis  rebus  minoris  moment!,  sum- 
ma  rerum  magnarum  magis  agitantur."  This 
maketh  me  think,  it  shall  be  no  incivility  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  business,  during  your  abode 
from  London,  knowing  your  majesty's  meditations 
are  the  principal  wheel  of  your  estate,  and  being 
warranted  by  a  former  commandment,  which  I 
received  from  you. 

I  do  now  only  send  your  majesty  these  papers 


enclosed,  because  I  greatly  desire  so  lar  forth  to 
preserve  my  credit  with  you,  as  thus :  that  whereas 
lately  (perhaps  out  of  loo  much  desire,  which  in- 
duceth  too  much  belief)  I  was  bold  to  say,  that  I 
thought  it  as  easy  for  your  majesty  to  come  out  of 
want,  as  to  go  forth  of  your  gallery,  your  majes^ 
would  not  take  me  for  a  dreamer,  or  a  projector. 
I  send  your  majesty  therefore  some  grrounds  of 
my  hopes.  And  fbr  that  paper  which  I  have 
gathered  of  increasements  **  sperate :"  I  beseech 
you  to  give  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the 
particulars  do  fail,  it  will  be  rather  for  want  of 
workmanship  in  those  that  shall  deal  in  them, 
than  want  of  materials  in  the  things  themselves. 
The  other  paper  hath  many  discarding  cards;  and 
I  send  it  chiefly,  that  your  majesty  may  be  the 
less  surprised  by  projectors,  who  pretend  some- 
times great  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  things 
that  have  been  propounded  and  perhaps  afier  a 
better  fashion,  long  since.  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  servant  and  subject. 

April  SS,  1610. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  may  please  your  most  ixccllbiit  Majesty. 

Your  worthy  chancellor,  I  fear,  goeth  his  last 
day.  God  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such 
servants  as  grew  not  fit  for  your  majesty,  but  now 
he  hath  gathered  to  himself  a  true  sage  or  salvia 
out  of  your  garden ;  but  your  majesty's  service 
must  not  be  mortal. 

Upon  this  heavy  accident,  I  pray  your  majesty, 
in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity,  to  give  me  leave 
to  use  a  few  words.  I  must  never  forget,  when  I 
moved  your  majesty  for  the  attorney's  place,  it 
was  your  own  sole  act;  more  than  that,  Somerset, 
when  he  knew  your  majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust 
himself  into  the  business  for  a  fee.  And  there- 
fore I  have  no  reason  to  pray  to  saints. 

I  shall  now  again  make  obligation  to  your  ma- 
jesty, first,  of  my  heart,  then,  of  my  service, 
thirdly,  of  my  place  of  attorney,  which  I  think  is 
honestly  worth  JS6000  per  annum,  and,  fourthly, 
of  ray  place  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  worth 
£1600  per  annum ;  and  with  the  favour  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  chancellor,  much  more. 

I  hope  I  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption,  if  I 
th'ink  of  it,  both  because  my  father  had  the  place, 
which  is  some  civil  inducements  to  my  desire; 
and  I  pray  God  your  m^esty  may  have  twenty  no 
worse  years  .in  your  greatness,  than  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  in  her  model,  pafter  my  father's  placing,) 
and  chiefly,  because,  if  the  chancellor's  place 
went  to  the  law,  it  was  ever  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  never  upon  a  judge. 
For  Audley  was  raised  from  king's  sergeant,  my 
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father  from  attorney  of  the  wars,  Bromley  from 
solicitor.  Puckering  from  sergeant,  Egerton  from 
master  of  the  rolls,  hsTing  newly  left  the  attor- 
ney's place.  Now  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let 
me  put  you  the  present  case  truly.  If  you  take 
my  Lord  Coke,  this  will  follow :  first,  your  ma- 
jesty shall  put  an  oTerroling  nature  into  an  oyer- 
Tuling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
you  shall  blunt  his  industries  in  matter  of  finances, 
which  seemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.  And, 
lastly,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters  for  your 
majesty's  saddle.  If  you  take  my  Lord  Hubbard, 
you  shall  haye  a  judge  at  the  upper  end  of  your 
council-board,  and  another  at  the  lower  end; 
whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your  prerogative 
pent.  For,  though  there  should  be  emulation  be- 
tween them,  yet  as  legists  they  will  agree,  in 
magnifying  that  wherein  they  are  best,  he  is  no 
statesman,  but  an  economist,  wholly  for  himself. 
So  as  your  majesty  (more  than  an  outward  form) 
will  find  little  help  in  him,  for  the  business.  If 
you  take  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  I  will  say  no 
more,  but  the  chancellor's  place  requires  a  whole 
man.  And  to  haye  both  jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  that  height,  is  fit  but  for  a  king. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  majesty 
with  "  gloria  in  obsequio ;"  yet  I  dare  promise, 
that  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your  business  shall  not 
make  such  short  terms  upon  you,  as  it  doth ;  but 
when  a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued 
and  performed ;  and  your  majesty  shall  only  be 
troubled  with  the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to 
think  what  you  would  have  done  in  chief,  and  not 
how,  for  the  passages. 

I  do  presume,  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's 
memory,  and  that  I  have  been  always  gracious  in 
the  Lower  House,  I  have  interest  in  the  gentle- 
men of  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
good  efifect,  in  rectifying  that  body  of  Pariiament 
men,  which  is  «« cardo  rerum."  For,  let  me  tell 
jour  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  chancellor's 
place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity,  between  party 
and  party,  that  same  *•  regnum  judiciale,"  (which, 
ainoe  my  father's  time,  is  but  too  much  enlarged,) 
eoncemeth  your  majesty  least,  more  than  the  ac- 
quitting youixonscience  for  j astice.  But  it  is  the 
other  parts  of  a  moderator,  amongst  your  council, 
of  an  oTerseera  over  your  judges,  of  a  planter  of 
fit  justioes,  and  governors  in  the  country,  that  im- 
porteth  your  afiairs  in  these  times  most. 

I  will  add  also,  that  I  hope,  by  my  care,  the 
inventiTe  part  of  your  council  will  be  strengrth- 
ened,  who  now,  commonly,  do  exercise  rather 
thdr  judgments  than  their  inventions :  and  the 
inventive  part  cometh  from  projectors,  and  private 
men,  which  cannot  be  so  well ;  in  which  kind  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury  had  a  good  method,  if  his  ends 
had  been  upright 

To  conclude,  if  I  were  the  man  I  would  be,  I 
should  hope,  that  as  your  majesty  hath  of  late  won 
hearts  by  depressing,  you  should  in  this  leese  no 


hearts  by  advancing.  For  I  see  your  people  can 
better  skill  of  "concretum"  than  ♦*  abstractum," 
and  that  the  waves  of  their  afiections  fiow  rather 
after  pereons  than  tilings.  So  that  acts  of  this 
nature  (if  this  were  one)  do  more  good  than 
twenty  bills  of  grace. 

If  God  call  my  lord,  the  warrants  and  commis- 
sions which  are  requisite  for  the  taking  the  seal, 
and  for  the  working  with  it,  and  for  the  reviving 
of  warrants  under  his  hand,  which  die  with  him, 
and  the  like,  shall  be  in  readiness.  And  in  this 
time  presseth  more,  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  almost  the  beginning  of  the  cireuits :  so  that 
the  seal  cannot  stand  still.  Biitthis  may  be  done, 
as  heretofore,  by  commission,  till  your  majesty 
hath  resolved  of  an  ofiicer.  God  ever  preserve 
your  nnjesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  bounden  servant. 
Feb.  18. 1615. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  OF  MY  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR'S AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BEGUN  BETWEEN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  KING'S 
BENCH. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 

I  do  find  (God  be  thanked)  a  sensible  amend- 
ment in  my  lord  chancellor;  I  was  with  him  yes- 
terday in  private  conference,  about  half  an  hour, 
and  this  day  again,  at  such  times  as  he  did  seal, 
which  he  endured  well  almost  the  space  of  an 
hour,  though  the  vapour  of  the  wax  be  offensive 
to  him.  He  is  free  from  a  fever,  perfect  in  his 
powere  of  memory  and  speech,  and  not  hollow  in 
his  voice  nor  looks.  He  hath  no  panting,  nor 
labouring  respiration,  neither  are  his  coughs  dry 
or  weak.  But  whosoever  thinketh  his  disease  to 
be  hut  melancholy,  maketh  no  true  judgment  of 
it,  for  it  is  plainly  a  formed  and  deep  cough,  with 
a  pectoral  surcharge,  so  that,  at  times,  he  doth 
almost  t*  animam  agere."  I  forbear  to  advertise 
your  majesty  of  the  care  I  took  to  have  commis- 
sionere  in  readiness,  because  Master  Secretary 
Lake  hath  let  me  underatand  he  signified  as  much 
to  your  majesty.  But  I  hope  there  shall  be  no 
use  of  them  for  this  time. 

And,  as  I  am  glad  to  advertise  your  majesty  of 
the  amendment  of  your  chancellor's  pereon,  so  I 
am  sorry  to  accompany  it  with  an  advertisement 
of  the  sickness  of  your  Chancery  Court;  though, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  that  cure  will  be  much 
easier  than  the  other.  It  is  true,  I  did  lately 
wifte  to  your  majesty,  that  for  the  matter  of  **  ha- 
beas corpora,"  (which  was  the  third  matter  in  law 
you  had  given  me  in  charge,)  I  did  think  the  com- 
munion of  service  between  my  lord  chancellot, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  the  great  business 
of  examination,  would  so  join  them,  an  they 
would  not  square  at  this  time.  But  pardon  me. 
I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  if  I  have  too  reap 
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majesty. 

Yoar  tnie  and  aflectLonate  aeirant. 
Feb.  10,1615. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Sir,  I  humbly  thank  yoa  for  yoar  inward  letter : 
I  have  homed  it  as  yoa  commanded,  bat  the  flame 
it  hath  kindled  in  me  will  never  be  extinguished. 


•onable  thoughts.    And  yet  that  which  happened  i  yoa,  and  long  and  happily  may  yoa  serve  his 
the  last  day  of  the  term  concerning  certain  indict- 
ments, in  the  nature  of  pnemunire,  preferred  into 
the  King's  Bench,  but  not  found,  is  not  so  much 
as  is  noised  abroad,  though,  I  must  say,  it  was 
«*  omni  tempers  nimium,  et  hoc  tempore  alienum.*' 
And,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  give 
any  believing  ear  to  reports,  but  to  receive  the 
truth  from  me  that  am  your  attorney-general,  and 
ought  to  stand  indifferent  for  jurisdictions  of  all 
courts;  which,  I  account,  I  cannot  give   your 
majesty  now,  because  I  was  then  absent,  and  some 
are  now  absent,  which  are  properly  and  authenti- 
cally to  inform  me,  touching  that  which  passed. 
Neither  let  this  any  way  disjoint  your  other  busi- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  this 
very  accident  may  be  turned  to  good ;  nol  that  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  same  cunning  maxim  of 
•«  separa  et  impera,"  which  sometimes  holdeth  in 
persons,  can  well  take  place  in  jurisdiction ;  but 
because  some  good  occasion  by  this  excess  may 
be  taken,  to  settle  that  which  would  have  been 
more  dangorous,  if  it  had  gone  on,  by  little  and 
little.     Caod  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  most  bounden  servant. 
Feb.  IMh,  1015. 


97  E.  3. 
Cap.  I. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER9,  TOUCHING 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF 
CHANCERY  AND  KING'S  BENCH. 

8lR, 

I  received  this  morning  from  you  two  letters 
by  the  same  bearer,  the  one  written  before  the 
other,  both  a(\er  his  majesty  had  received  my 
last.  In  this  diflerence  between  the  two  courts 
of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  (for  so  I  had  rather 
take  it  at  this  time,  than  between  the  persons  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  my  lord  chief  justice,)  I 
marvel  not,  if  rumour  get  way  of  true  relation ; 
for  I  know  fame  hath  swift  wings,  especially  that 
which  hnth  black  feathers ;  but  within  these  two 
days  (for  sooner  I  cannot  be  ready)  I  will  write 
to  hiA  majesty  both  the  narrative  truly,  and  my 
opinion  sincerely,  taking  much  comfort,  tliat  I 
•erve  such  a  king,  as  hath  God*s  property,  in 
discemin};  truly  of  men*s  hearts.  1  purpose  to 
apeak  with  my  lord  chancellor  this  day,  and  ao  to 
•xhibit  that  cordial  of  his  msjesty^s  gracis  as  I 
hope  this  other  accident  will  rather  rouse  and 
raise  hi^  spirits,  than  deject  him,  or  incline  him 

to  a  n^lapse;  mean  while,  I  commend  the  vfii  of,  of  the  legate  hew,  ami  the  courts  of  the  archbi- 
a  mean  man,  that  said  this  other  daT«  well,  (aailh  «ho|vii  ami  bi«ho|^  which  were  then  but  subordi- 
he,)  next  term  you  shall  have  an  old  man  con\e  nati^  Judtfrnent  aeats,  to  that  high  tribunal  of 
with  a  be^m  of  wormwood  in  his  hand,  that  will    l^Mne, 

•weep  away  all  this.  For  it  is  my  lord  ehanci»l-  Ami,  ft^r  this  «sM\«tniction,  the  opposition  of  the 
ltir*s  fasihion,  especially  tovrards  the  summer,  tx^  w\mla,  ^if  ihev  he  well  observed)  between  the 
carry  a  posy  of  wormwood,  I  write  this  letter  i\\  Vini^^a  «vun«  ami  other  courts,  maketh  very  much ; 
haste,  to  return  the  metsei^er  with  iu    God  keep  fvvr  it  im|H4likth  a«  if  those  other  coorts  were  not 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNtNQ 
THE  PR^MUNIRE  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH 
AGAINST  THE  CHANCERY. 

It  may  plkase  your  most  kxcellert  Majesty, 
I  was  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  with  my  lord 
chancellor,  according  to  your  commandmenti 
which  I  received  by  the  Mr.  of  the  Horse,  and 
find  the  old  man  well  comforted,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  the  world.  And  the  same 
middle  comfort,  which  is  a  divine  and  humane, 
proceeding  from  your  majesty,  being  God's  lieu- 
tenant on  earth,  I  am  persuaded  hath  been  a  great 
cause,  that  such  a  sickness  hath  been  portable  to 
such  an  age.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  conjecture, 
that  this  business  of  the  Chancery  hath  stirred 
him.  He  showeth  to  despise  it,  but  yet  he  is 
full  of  it,  and  almost  like  a  young  duellist  that 
findeth  himself  behindhand. 

I  will  now  (as  your  majesty  requireth)  give 
you  a  true  relation  of  that  which  passed ;  neither 
will  I  decline  your  royal  commandment,  for  deli- 
vering my  opinion  also ;  though  it  be  a  tender 
subject  to  write  on.  But  I,  that  account  my  being 
but  an  accident  to  my  service,  will  neglect  no 
duty  upon  self-safety.  First,  it  is  necessary  I  let 
your  majesty  know  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  courts,  that  your  majesty  may 
the  better  understand  the  narrative. 

There  was  a  statute  made  S7  Ed.  3, 
Cap.  I,  which  (no  doubt)  in  the  prin- 
cipal intention  thereof,  was  ordained 
against  those  that  sued  to  Rome,  wherein  there 
are  words  somewhat  general,  against  any  that 
questioneth  or  impeacheth  any  judgment  given  in 
the  king*s  courts,  in  any  other  courts.  Upon 
these  doubtful  words  (other  courts)  the  contro- 
versy groweth;  for  the  sounder  interpretation 
taketh  them  to  he  meant  of  those  courts  which, 
though  Ux'ally  they  were  not  held  at  Rome,  or 
where  the  pi^pe^s  chair  was,  but  here  within  the 
realm,  yet  in  their  jurisdiction  had  their  depend- 
ency ujum  the  c\>urt  of  Rome;  as  were  the  court 
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the  king's  courts.  Also  the  main  scope  of  the 
statate  fortifieth  the  same ;  and,  lastly,  the  prac- 
tice of  manj  ages.  The  other  interpretation, 
which  cleaTeth  to  the  letter,  expoandeth  the 
king's  courts  to  be  the  courts  of  law  only,  and 
other  courts  to  be  courts  of  equity,  as  the  Chan- 
eefy,  Exchequer  Chamber,  Duchy,  etc.,  though 
this  also  flieth  indeed  from  the  letter;  for  that  all 
these  are  the  king's  courts. 

„  There  is  also  another  statute,  which  is 

r%    '  M     but  a  simple  prohibition,  and  not  with 

^'  '  a  penalty  of  prsmunire,  as  the  other  is, 
that  after  judgments  given  in  the  king's  court, 
the  parties  shall  be  in  peace,  except  the  judgments 
be  undone,  by  error,  or  attaint,  which  is  a  legal 
form  of  reversal.  And  of  this  also,  I  hold  the 
sounder  interpretation  to  be,  to  settle  possessions 
against  disturbances,  and  not  to  take  away 
remedy  in  eqaity,  where  those  judgments  are 
obtained  ••  ex  rigore  juris,"  and  against  good  con- 
science. 

But  upon  these  two  statutes,  there  hath  been  a 
late  conceit  in  some,  that  if  a  judgment  pass  at 
the  common  law  against  any,  he  may  not  after 
sne  for  relief  in  Chancery ;  and  if  he  do,  both  he 
and  his  counsel,  and  his  solicitor,  yea,  and  the 
judge,  in  equity,  himself,  are  within  the  danger 
of  those  statutes.  There  your  majesty  hath  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  I  was  necessarily 
to  show  you  first,  because  your  majesty  calleth 
for  this  relation,  not  as  news,  bat  as  business. 
Now  to  the  historical  part;  it  is  the  course  of  the 
King's  Bench,  that  they  give  in  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  offences  of  all  natures  to  be  presented 
witlun  Middlesex,  where  the  said  court  is ;  and 
the  manner  is  to  enumerate  them,  as  it  were  in 
articles.  This  was  done  by  Justice  Crooke,  the 
Wednesday  before  the  term  ended:  and  that 
article,  ^'  if  any  man  after  a  judgment  given  had 
drawn  the  said  judgment  to  a  new  examination  in 
any  other  court,"  was  by  him  especially  given  in 
charge,  which  had  not  used  to  be  given  in  charge 
before.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  solemnly  dwelt 
npon,  but,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  amongst  the  rest. 

The  last  day  of  the  term  (and  that  which  all 
men  condemn,  the  supposed  last  day  of  my  lord 
chancellor's  life)  there  were  two  indictments  pre- 
ferred of  «<  prsmunire,"  for  suing  in  Chansery 
after  judgment  at  common  law;  The  one  by 
Richard  Glandvile,  the  other  by  William  Allen ; 
tiie  former  against  Courtney,  the  party  in  Chan- 
eery,  Gibb,  the  counsellor,  and  Deurst,  the  clerk. 
Tlie  latter  against  Alderman  Bowles,  and  Hum- 
f^  Smith,  parties  in  Chancery,  Serjeant  Moore, 
Uie  counsellor,  Elias  Wood,  solicitor  in  the  cause, 
and  Sir  John  Tyndal,  master  of  the  Chancery,  and 
an  assessor  to  my  lord  chancellor.  For  the  cases 
themselves,  it  were  too  long  to  trouble  your  ma- 
jesty with  them ;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  tliey  were 
set  on  that  preferred  them,  they  were  the  worst 


workmen  that  ever  were  that  set  them  on ;  for, 
there  could  not  have  been  chosen  two  such  causes, 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Chancery,  foi 
the  justness  of  the  decrees,  and  the  foulness  and 
scandal,  both  of  fact  and  person,  in  those  that 
impeach  the  decrees. 

The  grand  jury,  consisting  (as  it  seemeth)  of 
very  substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  would 
not  find  the  bills,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
much  clamoured  by  the  parties,  and  twice  sent 
back  by  the  court;  and,  in  conclusion,  resolutely 
17  of  19  found  an  "  Ignoramus ;"  wherein,  for  that 
time,  I  think  «•  Ignoramus"  was  wiser  than  those 
that  knew  too  much. 

Your  majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  be  sparing  in 
delivering  to  you  some  other  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  and  concurrences  of  some  like  matr 
ters  the  same  day,  as  if  it  had  been  some  fatal 
constellation.  They  be  not  things  so  sufficiently 
tried,  as  I  dare  put  them  into  your  ear. 

For  my  opinion,  I  cannot  but  begin  with  this 
preface,  that  I  am  infinitely  sorry  that  your 
majesty  is  thus  to  put  to  salve  and  cure,  not  only 
accidents  of  time,  but  errors  of  servants.  For  I 
account  this  a  kind  of  sickness  of  my  Lord  Coke's 
that  comes  almost  in  as  ill  a  time,  as  the  sickness 
of  my  lord  chancellor.  And  as  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  wisest  parts  that  ever  he  played,  when 
he  went  down  to  your  majesty  to  Royston,  and 
desired  to  have  my  lord  chancellor  joined  with 
him ;  so  this  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  that 
ever  he  played,  to  make  all  the  world  perceive  that 
my  lord  chancellor  is  severed  from  him  at  this  time. 

But  for  that  which  may  concern  your  service, 
which  is  my  end,  (leaving other  men  to  their  own 
ways:)  First,  my  opinion  is  plainly,  that  my 
Lord  Coke,  at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  disgraced, 
both  because  he  is  so  well  habituated  for  that  which 
remaineth  of  these  capital  causes,  and  also  for 
that  which  I  find  is  in  his  breast  touching  your 
finances,  and  matter  of  repair  of  your  estate. 
And  (if  I  might  speak  it)  as  I  think  it  were 
good  his  hopes  were  at  an  end  in  some  kind, 
so  I  could  wish  they  were  raised  in  some  other. 
On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  affront, 
not  only  to  the  reverend  and  well-deserving  person 
of  your  chancellor,  (and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
thought  to  lie  a  dying,  which  was  barbarous,)  but 
to  your  high  court  of  Chancery,  (which  is  the 
court  of  your  absolute  power,)  may  not  (in  my 
opinion)  pass  lightly,  nor  end  only  in  some  formal 
atonement ;  but  use  is  to  be  made  thereof,  for  the 
settling  of  your  authority,  and  strengthening 
of  your  prerogative,  according  to  the  rules  of 
monarchy.  Now  to  accommodate  and  reconcile 
these  advices,  which  seem  almost  opposite. 

First,  your  majesty  may  net  see  it  (though  I 

confess  it  be  suspicious)  that  my  Lord  Coke  wafl 

any  way  aforehand  privy  to  that  which  was  doncy 

or  that  he  did  set  it  or  animate  it,  but  only  took 

B 
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IW  matter  m  H  euw  before  faim,  and  tkal  hk 
«iror  WM  ooSy  tkst  «l  Mcb  a  ttflM  ke  did  not  diveft 
it  ui  aome  food  ■anoer. 

Seeood,  if  it  be  tnw  (aa  ia  reported)  ibat  aay  of 
tba  poiaoe  Jodgea  did  adr  tbia  boaioeaa,  or  ibat 
tbej  did  openljT  rerile  mod  meaaee  tbe  jorj  for 
doiof  their  eooaeieiice,  {wi  tbej  did  boneatl j  aad 
tmly,)  I  tbink  that  judge  is  worthy  to  loae  bia 
pbee.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  raajeatj,  I  do 
not  tbiak  there  ia  any  thing,  a  greater  «•  Pdyerea- 
tOBt  ad  malta  utile**  to  your  affaira,  than,  upon  a 
Jaat  and  fit  oeeaaion,  to  make  aome  example 
againat  tbe  preanmption  of  a  judge,  in  eauaea  that 
concern  your  majeaty ;  whereby  tbe  whole  body 
of  thoae  raagittralea  may  be  contained  to  better 
awe;  and  it  may  be,  tbia  will  light  upon  no  unfit 
aobjeet,  of  a  peraon  that  ia  rode,  and  that  no  man 
carea  for. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  one  ao  much  in  fiiult, 
(which  I  cannot  yet  affirm,  either  way,  and  there 
muat  be  a  jnat  ground,  God  ibibid  else,)  yet  I 
abould  thiok,  that  the  rery  preanmption  of  going 
ao  lar  io  so  high  a  canae  deaenreth  to  have  that 
done,  which  waa  done  in  this  very  caae,  upon  the 
indictment  of  Serjeant  Heale,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
time,  tliat  the  judges  abould  anawer  it  upon  their 
knees  before  your  BMJesty,  or  your  council,  and 
reeeiTe  a  sharp  admonition ;  at  which  time  alao, 
my  Lord  Wrey,  being  then  chief  juatice,  alipped 
the  collar,  and  waa  forborne. 

Fourthly,  for  the  peraona  themaelTea,  Glanrile 
and  Allen,  which  are  baae  fellowa,  and  turbulent, 
1  thiok  there  will  be  discorered  and  proved  against 
them  (besides  the  preferring  of  the  bill)  such  com- 
bination and  contemptuouaapeechesand  behariour 
as  there  will  be  good  ground  to  call  them,  and  per- 
haps some  of  their  petty  counsellors  at  law,  into 
the  Sur  Chamber. 

In  all  thia  which  I  have  aaid,  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  obserre,  tliat  I  do  not  engage  you  I 
now  forbear.  But  two  things  I  wish  to  be  done ; 
the  one,  that  your  majesty  take  this  occasion  much 
in  the  main  point  of  the  jurisdiction,  for  which  I 
htTe  a  great  deal  of  reason,  which  to  redouble 
unto  all  your  judges  your  ancient  and  true  charge 
and  rule ;  that  you  will  endure  no  innorating  in  the 
point  of  jurisdiction :  but  will  have  every  court 
impaled  within  their  own  presidenu,  and  not 
■•aume  to  themseWes  new  powers,  upon  conceits 
and  iuTentions  of  law :  the  other  that  in  these 
high  causes,  that  touch  upon  state  and  monarchy, 
your  majesty  give  them  straight  charge,  that  upon 
any  occasions  intenrenient,  hereafter,  they  do  not 
make  the  vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by 
public  handling  them  before  they  have  oonaulted 
with  your  majesty,  to  whom  the  reglement  of 
those  things  appertaineth.  To  conclude,  I  am  not 
wiAout  hope,  that  your  majesty's  managing  this 
buainess,  according  to  your  great  wiadom,  unto 
which  I  acknowledge  myaelf  not  worthy  to  be 


<caid-4MMerflreandle^nlicr,wm  make  profit  of 
tbia  aecadent,  aa  a  thing  of  GSod^s  aewling. 

Laally,  1  may  not  foifget  to  wymiMit  to  yonr 
asafea^,  that  there  ia  no  thinking  of  anaignmeiit 
until  tbene  things  be  aomewbit  aeooaunodated, 
and  none  outward  and  anpertctal  reeonctliatioB. 
at  least,  made  between  my  lord  chancellor  and 
my  lord  chief  jostiee ;  for  this  aeddent  ia  a  banqneC 
to  all  Somerset^'s  frienda.  But  thia  ia  a  thing  that 
fallelh  out  natnrally  of  itaelf,  in  respect  of  the 
judgea  going  circuit,  and  my  lofd  chanedlor's  in- 
firmity, with  hope  of  recovery.  And  although 
thia  protraction  of  time  may  breed  some  doubt  of 
mutability,  yet  1  have  lately  learned,  out  of  an 
excellent  letter  of  a  certain  king,  that  the  ann 
ahowetfa  aometimea  watery  to  cur  eyea,  but  when 
the  dood  ia  gone,  the  ann  ia  aa  befme.  God  pra- 
aerve  your  majesty. 

Yonr  majeaty 'a  moat  humble  anbject, 
and  moat  bonnden  aerrant. 

Febr.  tl,  1CI7. 

Your  majesty'a  commandment  apeaketh  for 
pardon  of  ao  long  a  letter ;  which  yet  I  wiah  may 
have  a  abort  continuance,  and  be  puniahed  with 
fire. 


8im  FBANCIS  BACON  TO  TIfB  KING,  UPON  flOm 
INCLINATION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY,  SIGNIFIED  TO 
HIM,  FOR  TIIE  CILANCELLOR*8  PLACE. 

It  mat  plkase  your  most  kxcellutt  Majk8tv, 
The  last  day  when  it  pleased,  your  majesty  to 
expreaa  yourself  towards  me  in  favour,  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  or  could  expect,  I  was  sur* 
priaed  by  the  prince's  coming  in ;  I  most  humbly 
pray  your  majesty,  therefore,  to  accept  these  few 
lines  of  acknowledgment. 

I  never  had  great  thoughts  for  myself,  farther 
than  to  maintain  those  great  thoughts  which  I 
confess  I  have  for  your  service.  I  know  what 
honour  is,  and  I  know  what  the  times  are;  but  I 
thank  God  with  me  my  service  is  the  principal, 
and  it  is  far  from  me,  under  honourable  pretencesy 
to  cover  base  desires,  which  I  account  them  to  be, 
when  men  refer  too  much  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially serving  such  a  king,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing, 
but  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  your  excellent 
servant,  and  myself,  shall  fall  out  about  this,  who 
shall  hold  your  stirrup  best;  but  were  your  ma* 
jesty  mounted,  and  seated  without  difficulties 
and  distaste  in  your  business,  as  I  desire  and  hope 
to  see  you,  I  should  **ex  animo"  desire  to  spend 
the  decline  of  my  years  in  my  studies,  wherein 
also  I  should  not  forget  to  do  him  honour,  who, 
besides  his  active  and  politic  virtues,  is  the  beat 
pen  of  kings,  and  much  more  the  best  subject  of 
a  pen.    €rod  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  more  and  more  obliged  aervant. 
April  I,  !•!«. 
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ma,  VBAl^CtS  BACON  TO  SIR  GBOROB  VILUBRB, 
OP  ADVICB  CONCBRNINO  IRBLAND,  FROM  GOR- 
HAMBURY  TO  WINDSOR. 

Sim 

B«caa8e  I  am  oneertain  Whether  his  majesty 
will  pot  to  a  point  some  resolotions  toachingr 
Ireland,  now  at  Windsor :  I  thought  it  my  daty 
to  attend  his  majesty  by  my  letter,  and  thereby  to 
•apply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
f<»mer  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  commission  for  the  wards,  and  the  alien- 
ationa,  which  appertain  properly  to  me,  as  his 
majeBty's  atUimey,  and  have  been  accordingly 
referred  by  the  lords,  I  will  undertake  that  they 
are  prepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  service,  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  they  have  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
the  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the 
two  aecretaries,  and  read  to  the  board,  and  being 
things  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
amy  pass.  But  there  haye  been  three  propositions 
and  councils  which  haye  been  stirred,  which  seem 
to  me  of  yery  grreat  importance,  wherein  I  think 
myself  bound  to  deliyer  to  his  majesty  my  advice, 
and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tion. The  fiiBt  is  touching  the  recusant  magis- 
tiates  of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  common- 
alties themselves,  and  their  electore,  what  shall 
be  done ;  which  consultation  ariseth  from  the  late 
adyertisements  from  the  two  lord  justices,  upon 
tiie  instance  of  the  two  towns,  Linferick  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  in  which  advertisements,  they  represent 
the  danger  only  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
remedy,  rather  warily  for  themselves,  than  agree- 
able to  their  duties  and  places.  In  this  point,  I 
hmnbly  pray  his  majesty  to  remember,  that  the 
refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (which 
b  not  exacted  in  Ireland,)  bnt  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which  eutteth  deeper  into  matter  of 
conscience. 

Also  that  his  majesty,  will  out  of  the  depth  of 
his  excellent  wisdom  and  providence,  think,  and 
as  it  were  calculate  with  himself,  whether  time 
win  make  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ire- 
band,  and  be  still  more  and  more  propitious,  or 
whether  differing  remedies  will  not  make  the  case 
mare  difficult.  For  if  time  give  his  majesty  the 
advantage,  what  needeth  precipitation  of  extreme 
remedies;  but  if  the  time  will  make  the  case 
i  desperate,  then  his  majesty  cannot  begin  too 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and 
bdlitate  things  for  reformation  of  religion  there, 
and  not  shut  up  or  lock  out  the  same.  For,  first. 
Hie  plantations  going  on,  and  being  principally 
of  Protestants,  cannot  bat  mate  the  other  party  in 
time.  Also  his  majesty's  care  in  placing  good 
bishops,  and  good  divinea;  in  amplifying  the 
college  there,  and  looking  to  the  education  of 
wards,  and  such  like ;  as  they  are  the  most  natural 
iBeans,  so  are  tiiey  like  to  be  the  most  effectual 


and  happy,  for  the  weeding  out  of  Popery,  with- 
out using  the  temporal  sword ;  so  that  I  think  I 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  ripeness  of  time  is 
not  yet  come. 

Therefore  my  advice  is,  in  all  humbleness,  that 
this  hazardous  course  of  proceeding  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but 
die  by  degrees.  And  yet  to  preserve  the  author* 
ity  and  reputation  of  the  former  council,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done,  which  is,  that  there  be  a 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties,  but  not  by  any 
act  of  power,  but  by  •<  quo  warranto,'*  or  **  scire 
facias,"  which  is  a  legal  course,  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  be  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not  (in  no  case)  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  with  both  the  towns  which  stand 
now  in  contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  onlyy 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  most  fit.  For,  if  his 
majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the  towns 
that  are  in  the  like  case  will  think  it  a  common 
cause,  and  that  it  is  but  their  case  to-day,  and 
their  own  to-morrow.  But  if  his  majesty  proceed 
but  with  one,  the  apprehension  and  terror  will  not 
be  so  strong ;  for,  they  may  think,  it  may  be  their 
case  to  be  spared,  as  well  as  prosecuted.  And 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  map 
jesty,  in  this  strait;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be. 

The  second  proposition  is  this,  it  ma>  be,  his 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland  (which  is  now  almost 
fifty)  to  twenty,  or  the  like  number,  in  respect 
that  the  greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  imbase 
the  authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  I  hold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  specious,  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  full 
of  discontentment,  which,  in  a  growing  and  un- 
settled state,  ought  not  to  be.  This  I  oould  wish* 
that  his  majesty  would  appoint  a  select  number 
of  counsellora  there,  which  might  deal  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  revenue,  (being  a  thing  not  to 
pass  through  too  many  hands;)  and  the  said 
selected  number  should  have  days  of  sitting  by 
themselves,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  council  should 
not  be  present;  which  being  once  settled,  thea 
other  principal  business  of  state  may  be  handled 
at  these  sittings;  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  dis- 
used, and  yet  retain  their  countenance,  without 
murmur,  or  disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  moved,  seemeth 
to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise ;  for  it  is  this, 
that  a  means  ma|^  be  found  to  rebforce  his  ma- 
jesty's army  by  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men, 
and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of  charge. 
And  the  means  should  be,  that  there  should  be  a 
commandment  of  a  local  removing,  and  transferring 
some  companies  from  one  province  to  another, 
whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that  many  that  are 
planted  in  house  and  lands,  will  rather  lows  their 
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entertainment^  than  remove;  and  thereby  new 
men  may  have  their  pay,  yet,  the  old  be  mingled 
in  the  country,  for  the  strength  thereof.  In  this 
proposition  two  things  may  be  feared ;  the  one, 
discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  pat  off;  the 
other,  that  the  companies  should  be  stuffed  with 
norices,  (tirones)  instead  of  *<  veterani.**  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated, 
before  it  be  admitted.  Thus  having  performed 
that  which  duty  binds  me  to,  I  commend  you  to 
God's  best  preservation. 

Your  most  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 
Jaly  5,  1016. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHITM- 
BERLAND. 

It  may  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  would  not  have  lost  this  journey ;  and  yet,  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for :  for  I  have  had  no  private 
conference  to  purpose  with  the  king,  no  more  hath 
almost  any  other  English ;  for  the  speech  of  his 
majesty  admitteth  with  some  nobleman,  is  rather 
matter  of  grace,  than  matter  of  business :  with 
the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs  must.  After  I 
had  received  his  majesty's  first  welcome,  and  was 
promised  private  access,  yet,  not  knowing  what 
matter  of  service  your  lordship's  letter  carried, 
for  I  saw  it  not,  and  knowing  that  primeness  in 
advertisement  is  much,  I  chose  rather  to  deliver 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins,  than  to  let  it  cool  in 
my  hands,  upon  expectation  of  access.  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  the  latter  time ;  his  speeches 
swifl  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
nation,  and  in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech 
of  discourse  large;  he  affecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  them  that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own ;  he  is  thought  somewhat 
general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access 
is  rather  because  he  is  much  abroad,  and  in  press, 
than  he  giveth  easy  audience :  he  hasteneth  to  a 
mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  nations,  faster 
perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told  your 
lordship  once  before  my  opinion,  that  methought 
his  majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  y.t  early  to 
ground  any  settled  opinion.  For  other  particu- 
larities I  refer  to  conference,  having  in  these  gene- 
rals gone  farther  in  these  tender  arguments  than 
I  would  have  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof 
so  assured.    So  I  continue  yom^  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  your  most  excelleitt  Majesty, 

In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  is  rather 

assuaged  by  remembrance,  than  by  hope,  my 


chiefest  worldly  comfort  is,  to  think,  that  since 
the  time  I  had  the  first  vote  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  for  commissioner  of  the  union; 
until  the  time  that  I  was  this  Parliament  chosen 
by  both  Houses,  for  their  messenger  to  your  ma- 
jesty in  the  petition  of  religion,  (which  two, 
were  my  first  and  last  services,)  I  was  evermore 
so  happy,  as  to  have  my  poor  services  graciously 
accepted  by  your  majesty,  and  likewise  not  to 
have  had  any  of  them  miscarry  in  my  hands. 
Neither  of  which  points  I  can  any  ways  take  to 
myself,  but  ascribe  the  former  to  your  majesty's 
goodness,  and  the  latter  to  your  prudent  direc- 
tions, which  I  was  ever  careful  to  have,  and  keep. 
For,  as  I  have  often  said  to  your  majesty,  I  was 
towards  you  but  as  a  bucket,  and  a  cistern  to 
draw  forth,  and  conserve,  and  yoniself  was  the 
fountain.  Unto  this  comfort  of  nineteen  years 
prosperity,  there  succeeded  a  comfort  even  in  my 
greatest  adversity,  somewhat  of  the  same  nature, 
which  is,  that  in  those  offences  wherewith  I  was 
charged,  there  was  not  any  one  that  had  special 
relation  to  your  majesty,  or  any  your  particular 
commandments.  For,  as  towards  Almighty  God, 
there  are  offences  against  the  first  and  second 
table,  and  yet  all  against  God;  so  with  the 
servants  of  kings,  there  are  offences  more  imme- 
diate against  the  sovereign,  although  all  offences 
against  law  are  also  against  the  king.  Unto  which 
comfort  there  is  added  this  circumstance,  that  as 
my  faults  were  not  against  your  majesty  otherwise 
than  as  all  faults  are,  so  my  fall  is  not  your  ma- 
jesty's act,  otherwise  than  as  all  acts  of  justice 
are  yours.  This  I  write  not  to  insinuate  ¥rith 
your  majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal  to 
your  majesty's  grracious  remembrance,  how  honest 
and  direct  you  have  ever  found  me  in  your  service, 
whereby  I  have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in 
your  majesty's  princely  thoughts,  a  great  deal  of 
serenity  and  clearness  to  me,  your  majesty's  now 
prostrate,  and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither  (my  most  gracious  sovereign)  do  I,  by 
this  mentioning  of  my  services,  lay  claim  to  your 
princely  grace  and  bounty,  though  the  privilege 
of  calamity  do  bear  that  form  of  petition.  I  know 
well,  had  they  been  much  more,  they  had  been 
but  my  bounden  duty ;  nay,  I  must  also  confess, 
that  they  were,  from  time  to  time,  far  above  my 
merit,  super-rewarded  by  your  majesty's  benefits, 
which  you  heaped  upon  me.  Your  majesty  was, 
and  is,  that  man  to  me,  that  raised  and  advanced 
me  nine  times,  thrice  in  digrnity,  and  six  times  in 
office.  The  places  indeed  were  the  painfullest  of 
all  your  service,  but  then  they  had  both  honour 
and  profit,  and  the  then  profits  might  have  maiop 
tained  my  now  honour,  if  I  had  been  wise. 
Neither  was  your  majesty's  immediate  liberality 
wanting  towards  me,  in  some  gifts,  if  I  may  hold 
them.  All  this  I  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge, 
and  do  herewith  conclude,  that  for  any  thing 
arising  from  myself,  to  move  your  eye  of  pity 
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towards  me,  there  is  much  more  in  my  present 
miseiy  than  in  my  past  services ;  saye  that  the 
same  yonr  majesty's  goodness,  that  may  give 
xelief  to  the  one,  may  give  value  to  the  other. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  may  please  your  majesty, 
this  theme  of  my  misery  is  so  plentiful,  as  it  need 
not  be  conpled  with  any  thing  else.  I  have  been 
somebody,  by  your  majesty's  singular  and  unde- 
serred  fiiTOor,  even  the  prime  officer  of  your  king- 
dom. Your  majesty's  arm  hath  been  oflen  over 
■dne  in  oonncil,  when  you  presided  at  the  table, 
so  near  I  was.  I  have  borne  your  majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  I  was  never,  in 
nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by  your  majesty, 
but,  contrariwise,  oiten  joverjoyed,  when  your 
majesty  would  sometimes  say ;  ••  I  was  a  good 
hosband  for  you,  though  none  for  myself;"  some- 
tioMs,  «« That  I  had  a  way  to  deal  in  business, 
«siisvibus  modis,'  which  was  the  way  which  was 
most  according  to  your  own  heart;"  and  other 
most  gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  till  this  day.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  these  things,  which  are  now  vanished, 
but  only  the  better  to  express  my  downfall. 

For  now  it  is  thus  with  me ;  I  am  a  year  and  a 
half  old  in  misery,  though  (I  must  ever  acknow- 
ledge) not  without  some  mixture  of  your  majesty's 
grace  and  mercy.  For  I  do  not  think  it  possible, 
that  any  you  ones  loved  should  be  totally  mise- 
rable. My  own  means,  through  mine  own  impro- 
vidence, aie  poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my 
&ther  left  me.  The  poor  things  which  I  have 
had  from  your  majesty,  are  either  in  question,  or 
at  courtesy :  my  dignities  remain  marks  of  your 
past  &vour,  but  yet  burdens  withal  of  my  present 
fortune.  The  poor  remnants  which  I  had  of  my 
ftmner  fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels,  I  have  spread 
npon  poor  men,  unto  whom  I  owed,  scarce  leaving 
myself  bread.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I  must  pour 
oot  my  misery  before  your  majesty,  so  far  as  to 
say,  *«  Si  deseris  tu,  perimus." 

But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty's  compas- 
sbn,  little  arising  fVom  myself  to  move  you, 
except  it  be  my  extreme  misery,  which  I  have 
truly  laid  open ;  so  looking  up  to  your  majesty 
yoarself,  I  should  think  I  committed  Cain's  fault, 
if  I  should  despair :  your  majesty  is  a  king,  whose 
heart  is  as  nnscrutable,  for  secret  motions  of 
goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom.  You  are  cre- 
ator-like, factive,  and  not  destructive ;  you  are  a 
prince  in  whom  I  have  ever  noted  an  aversion 
against  any  thing  that  savoured  of  a  hard  heart ; 
as,  on  the  other  dde,  your  princely  eye  was  wont 
to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was  made  on  the  re- 
lieving part.  Tlierefore,  as  one  that  hath  had  happi- 
ness to  know  your  majesty  near  hand  I  have  (most 
gracious  sovereign)  faith  enough  for  a  miracle, 
muck  more  for  a  grace :  that  your  majesty  will 
not  suffer  your  poor  creature  to  be  utterly  defaced, 
nor  blot  that  name  quite  out  of  your  book,  upon 
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which  your  sacred  hand  hath  been  so  oft  for  new 
ornaments  and  additions.  Unto  this  degree  of 
compassion,  I  hope  God  above  (of  whose  mercy 
towards  me,  both  in  my  prosperity,  and  adversity, 
I  have  had  gpreat  testimonies  and  pledges,  though 
mine  own  manifold  and  wretched  unthankfulness 
might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your 
princely  heart,  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And 
why  should  I  not  think,  but  that  thrice  noble 
prince,  who  would  have  pulled  me  out  of  the  fire 
of  a  sentence,  will  help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use 
that  homely  phrase)  out  of  the  mire  of  an  abject 
and  sordid  condition  in  my  last  days  I  And  that 
excellent  favourite  of  yours  (the  goodness  of 
whose  nature  contendeth  with  the  greatness  of  his 
fortune,  and  who  counteth  it  a  prixe,  a  second 
prize,  to  be  a  good  friend,  after  that  prize  which 
he  carrieth  to  be  a  good  servant)  will  kiss  your 
hands  with  joy,  for  any  work  of  piety  you  shall 
do  for  me  ?  And  as  all  commiserating  persons 
(specially  such  as  find  their  hearts  void  of  malice) 
are  apt  to  think,  that  all  men  pity  them ;  I  assure 
myself,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  (who  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  nobleness  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  human  events)  will,  in  this  way  which  I  go 
for  the  relief  of  my  estate,  further  and  advance 
your  majesty's  goodness  towards  me.  For  there 
is  a  kind  of  fraternity  between  great  men  that  are^ 
and  those  that  have  been,  being  but  the  several 
tenses  of  one  verb ;  nay,  I  do  farther  presume, 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  love  their 
justice  the  better  if  it  end  not  in  my  ruin.  Tor  I 
have  been  often  told  by  many  of  my  lords,  (as  it 
were,  in  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentence,) 
that  they  knew  they  left  me  in  good  hands.  And 
your  majesty  knoweth  well,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  long  acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by 
flattery,  but  by  moderation,  and  by  honest  express- 
ing of  a  desire  to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and 
well. 

But  (if  it  may  please  your  majesty)  for  saints, 
I  shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration. 
My  address  is  to  your  majesty,  the  fountain  of 
goodness:  your  majesty  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  not  feel  that  in  gif\,  which  I  shall  extremely 
feel  in  help ;  for  my  desires  are  moderate,  and  my 
courses  measured  to  a  life  orderly  and  reserved ; 
hoping  still  to  do  your  majesty  honour  in  my  way. 
Only  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  those  words  which 
necessity  speaketh ;  help  me,  dear  sovereign  lord 
and  master,  and  pity  me  so  far,  as  I,  that  have 
borne  a  bag,  be  not  now,  in  my  age,  forced  in 
effect,  to  bear  a  wallet;  nor  I,  that  desire  to  live 
to  study,  may  not  be  driven  to  study  to  live.  I 
most  humbly  crave  pardon  of  a  long  letter,  after  a 
long  silence.  God  of  heaven  ever  bless,  preserve, 
and  prosper  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  poor  ancient  servant  and  beads- 
man, Fr.  St.  Alban 
b2 
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•n  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KINO'S  ATTORNEY,  RE- 
TURNED  WITH  P08TIL8,  OF  THE  KINO'S  OWN 
HAND. 

It  may  PLKA8K   YOUR  MOST  IXCELLENT  MaJKSTY, 

Your  majesty  hath  pat  upon  me  a  work  of  pn>- 
Tidence  in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguish  future  events  into  present  cases,  and 
so  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that  in 
this  action,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be 
(for  that  which  remaineth)  as  little  surprise  as  is 
possible,  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  haye 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
mQ!  quantum  est  subitis  cassibus  ingenium!** 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more 
subtle  than  foresight,  and  overreacheth  expecta- 
tion :  and,  besides,  I  know  very  well  the  mean- 
ness of  my  own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or 
forecasting  what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty*s  pleasure  also,  that  I 
should  couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion 
in  every  of  tliem,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but 
yet  your  majesty's  commandment  requireth  my 
obedience,  and  your  trust  givetb  me  assurance. 


In  this  case,  it  seemeth  your 
majesty  will  have  a  new  con- 
sult. The  points  whereof  will 
be  (1)  Whether  your  majesty 
will  stay  the  trial,  and  so  save 
them  both  from  the  stage,  and 
that  public  ignominy.  Or  (2) 
Whether  you  will  (or  may 
fitly  by  law)  have  the  trial 
proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve 
the  judgment,  which  saveth 
the  lands  from  forfeiture,  and 
the  blood  from  corruption.  Or 
(3)  Whether  you  will  have 
both  trial  and  judgment  pro- 
ceed, and  save  Uie  blood  only, 
not  from  corrupting,  but  from 
spilling. 


I  will  put  the 
case  which  I 
wish;  that  So- 
merset should 
make  a  clear  con- 
fession of  his  of- 
fences, before  he 
be  produced  to 
trial. 

REX.  I  say  with 
Apollo,  »» Me- 
dia tutius 
itur,*'ifitroay 
stand  with 
law ;  and  if  it 
cannot,  when 
I  shall  hear 
that  he  con- 
fesseth,  I  am 
to  make  choice 
of  the  first,  or 
the  last. 


These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  mercy 
which  I  may  not  enter  into ;  but  for  honour  and 
leputation,  they  have  these  grounds : 

That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is 
already  revenged  by  divers 
executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency 
are  the  footstools  of  mercy, 
adding  this  circumstance 
likewise,  that   the   former 


offenders  did  none  of  them 
make  a  clear  confession. 
That  the  great  downfall  of  so 
great  persons  canieth,  in  it- 
self, a  heavy  punishment, 
and  a  kind  of  civil  death, 
although  their  lives  should 
not  be  taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour,  for  sparing  their 
lives. 

But,  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend  to 
the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to 
be  considered. 

REX.  This  ar-        First,  That  they  make  such 

tide      cannot    a  submission  or  deprecation, 

be  mended  in    as  they  prostrate  themselves, 

point  thereof,     and  all  that  they  have,  at  your 

majesty's  feet,  imploring  your 

mercy. 

Secondly,  That  your  ma- 
jesty, in  your  own  wisdom,  do 
advise  what  course  you  will 
take,  for  the  utter  extinguish- 
ing of  all  hope  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour; 
whereof  if  there  should  be  the 
least  conceit,  it  will  leave  in 
men  a  great  deal  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

iLnd,  lastly.  Whether  your 
majesty  will  not  sufler  it  to  be 
thought  abroad,  that  there  is  a 
cause  of  farther  examination  of 
Somerset,  -concerning  matters 
of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin 
once  to  be  a  confessant;  and 
so  make  as  well  a  politic 
ground,  as  a  ground  of  cle- 
mency, for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree  of  proceeding  to 
trial,  and  staying  judgment,  I  must  better  inform 
myself  by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord 
chancellor. 


The  second 
case  is,  if  that 
fall  out  which  is 
likest  (as  things 
stand,  and  which 
weexpect)  which 
is,  that  the  lady 
confess :  and  that 
Somerset  him- 
self plead  not 
guilty,  and  be 
found  guilty. 
REX.  If  stay  of 
judgment  can 
stand  with  the 


In  this  case,  first,  I  suppose 
your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that 
the  public  process  of  justice 
pass  on. 

Secondly,  for  your  mercy  to 
be  extended  to  both,  for  pardon 
of  their  execution,  I  have 
partly  touched,  in  the  consi- 
derations applied  to  the  formei 
case;  whereunto  may  be  add* 
ed,  that  as  there  is  ground  of 
mercy  for  her,  upon  her  peni- 
tency and  free  confession,  and 
will  be  much  more  upon  his 
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law,  I  would 
eren  wish  it 
in  this  case; 
in  all  the  rest 
this  article 
cannot  be 
mended. 


REX.  That  dan- 
ger is  well  to 
be  foieseen, 
lest  he  upon 
the  one  part 
commit  unpar- 
donable errors, 
and  I  on  the 
other  part 
seem  to  pu- 
nish him  in 
the  spirit  of 
lerenge. 
The  third  case 
is,  if  he  should 
stand  mute, 
and  will  not 
plead,  whereof 
your  majesty 
knoweth  there 
hath  been 
some  secret 
question. 


REX.  This  ar- 
ticle cannot  be 
amended. 


The       fourth 
is,    that, 
which  I  should 


finding  guilty,  because  the  | 
malice  on  his  part  will  be  f 
thought  the  deeper  source  of 
the  offence ;  so  there  will  be  i 
ground  for  mercy,  on  his  part, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
because  it  rests  chiefly  upon 
presumptions.  For,  certainly, 
there  may  be  an  eyidence  so 
balanced,  as  it  may  have  suffi- 
cient matter  for  the  conscience 
of  the  peers  to  convict  him, 
and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter 
in  the  conscience  of  a  king, 
upon  the  same  evidence,  to 
pardon  his  life ;  because  the 
peers  are  astringed  by  neces- 
sity, either  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn ;  but  grace  is  free.  And 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence in  this  present  case  will 
be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  care 
so  to  moderate  the  manner  of 
charging  him,  as  it  might 
make  him  not  odious  beyond 
the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  all  these  points  of 
mercy  and  favour,  are  to  be 
understood  with  this  limita- 
tion, if  he  do  not,  by  his  con- 
temptuous and  insolent  car- 
riage at  the  bar,  make  himself 
incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 


In  this  case,  I  should  think 
.  fit,  that,  as  in  public,  both  my- 
self and  chiefly  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, (sitting  then  as  Lord 
Steward  of  England)  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that 
desperation ;  so,  nevertheless, 
that  as  much  should  be  done 
for  him,  as  was  done  for  Wes- 
ton, which  was  to  adjourn  the 
court  for  some  days,  upon  a 
Christian  ground,  thnt  he  may 
have  time  to  turn  from  that 
mind  of  destroying  himself; 
during  which  time  your  ma- 
jesty's farther  pleasure  may  be 
known. 

In  this  case,  the  lord  stew- 
ard must  be  provided  what  to 
do.    For«  as  it  hath  been  never 


be  very  sorry 
should  happen ; 
but,  it  is  a  future 
contingent,  that 
is,  if  the  peers 
should  acquit 
him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 


REX.  This  is  so 
also. 


seen  (as  I  conceive  it)  that 
there  should  be  any  rejecting 
of  the  verdict,  or  any  respiting 
of  the  judgment  of  the  acquit- 
tal ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this 
case  requireth,  that  because 
there  be  many  high  and  heni- 
ous  offences  (though  not  capi- 
tal,) for  which  he  may  be 
questioned  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  that  there 
be  some  touch  of  that  in  gene- 
ral, at  the  conclusion,  by  my 
Lord  Steward  of  England. 
And,  that,  therefore,  he  be  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  close 
prisoner. 


For  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor,  with  my  advice,  hath 
set  down 

To-morrow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  lady. 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges, 
concerning  the  evidence. 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions. 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  from  your  majesty  (whom  it  is  my  part 
to  inform  truly)  such  directions,  or  significations 
of  your  pleasure,  as  this  advertisement  may 
induce,  and  that  with  speed,  because  ^e  time 
cometh  on.  Well  remembering  who  is  the  per- 
son, whom  your  majesty  admitted  to  this  secret ; 
I  have  sent  this  letter  open  unto  him,  that  he 
may  take  your  majesty's  times  to  report  it,  or 
show  it  unto  you,  assuring  myself  that  nothing  is 
more  firm  than  his  trust,  tried  to  your  majesty's 
commandments ; 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  most 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 

April  98, 1616. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KING'S  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL,  TO  TTIE  MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  UPON 
THE  SENDING  OF  HIS  BILL  FOR  VISCOUNT,  SC. 

Sir, 

I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  signature^ 
reformed  according  to  his  majesty*8  amendments? 
both  in  the  two  places  (which  I  assure  you.  were 
altered  with  great  judgment)  and  in  the  third 
place,  which  his  majesty  termed  a  question  only. 
But  he  is  an  idle  body,  that  thinketh  his  majesty 
asketh  an  idle  question ;  and  therefore  his  majesty's 
questions  are  to  be  answered,  by  taking  away  th« 
cause  of  the  question,  and  not  by  replying. 
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For  the  name«  his  majesty's  will  is  a  law  in 
those  things ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a  well- 
sounding,  and  noble  name,  both  here  and  abroad : 
and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take  it  for  a 
good  sign,  that  you  shall  give  honour  to  your 
dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  Therefore 
I  have  made  it  Viscount  Yilliers,  and  for  your 
barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom :  for  though 
the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that  is  as 
usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,  I  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched;  and  therefore  I  manrel  it 
lingeretb.  It  were  no  good  manners,  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands,  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first,  by  Mr.  Deckome ;  but  if 
I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave 
(especially  since  the  king  named  me)  to  deal  with 
Sir  Joseph  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I,  nor  my 
lord  treasurers  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  in 
this  business  of  yours,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  Joseph  Roper,  and  he  hath  promised ; 
and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  reasonable,  as  it 
ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I  am  now  gotten 
into  the  country  to  my  house,  where  I  have  some 
little  liberty,  to  think  of  that  I  would  think  of,  and 
not  of  that  which  other  men  hourly  break  their 
head  withal,  as  it  was  at  London.  Upon  this 
you  may  conclude,  that  most  of  my  thoughts  are 
to  his  majesty,  and  then  you  cannot  be  far  off. 
God  ever  keep  you,  and  prosper  you:  I  rest 
always, 

Your  true  and  most  dutiful  servant. 

The  5Ui  ff  Aogutt,  one  of  the  bappieit  dajrt. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8, 
UPON  THE  SENDING  HIS  PATENT  FOE  VISCOUNT 

vivliers  to  be  signed. 
Sir, 

I  have  sent  yon  now  your  patent,  creation  of 
Lord  Bletchly  of  Bletchly,and  of  Viscount  Yilliers. 
Bletchly  is  your  own,  and  I  liked  the  sound  of 
the  name  better  than  Whaddon;  but  the  name 
will  be  hid,  for  you  will  be  called  Viscount  Vil 
liers.  I  have  put  them  in  a  patent,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  patent  for  earls,  where  baronies  are 
joined ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  because  I  would 
avoid  double  prefaces,  which  had  not  been  fit; 
nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing,  and  other- 
wise, must  be  double. 

And  now,  because  I  am  in  the  coontry,  I  will 
tend  vou  some  of  my  country  fruits,  wMch  with 
me  are  good  meditations ;  which,  when  I  am  in 
the  city,  are  choked  with  businees. 

After  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your 
aew  digrnities,  with  the  bounty  of  the  lands  which 
he  intends  you,  and  that  some  other  things  con- 
•eming  your  means,  which  are  now  likewise  in 
intentioiv,  %hall  be  settled  upon  yon*  I  do  not  see, 


but  you  may  think  your  private  fortunes  establish- 
ed ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  time,  that  you  should 
refer  your  actions  to  the  good  of  your  sovereign, 
and  your  country.  It  is  the  life  of  an  ox  or  beast 
always  to  eat,  and  never  exercise ;  but  men  are 
borp  (and  especially  Christian  men)  not  to  cram 
in  their  fortunes,  but  to  exercise  their  virtues ;  and 
yet  the  other  hath  been  unworthy,  and  (thanks  be 
to  Grod)  sometimes  unlucky  humour  of  great  per- 
sons in  our  times.  Neither  will  your  future  for- 
tune be  the  farther  off;  for  assure  yourself,  that 
fortune  is  of  a  woman's  nature,  and  will  sooner 
follow  by  slighting,  than  by  too  much  wooing. 
And  in  this  dedication  of  yourself  to  the  public,  I 
recommend  unto  yon  principally,  that  which  I 
think,  was  never  done  since  I  was  bom;  and 
which,  because  it  is  not  done,  hath  bred  almost  a 
wilderness  and  solitude  in  tlie  king's  service; 
which  is,  that  you  eountenance,  and  encourage, 
and  advance  able  men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and 
professions.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the 
father  and  the  son,  able  men  were  by  desigrn  and 
of  purpose  suppressed :  and  though,  of  late,  choice 
goeth  better,  both  in  church  and  commonwealth, 
yet  money  and  turn-serving,  and  cunning  can- 
vasses and  importunity,  prevaileth  too  much. 
And  in  places  of  moment,  rather  make  able  and 
honest  men  yours,  than  advance  those  that  are  othef- 
wise,  because  they  are  yours*  As  for  canning  and 
corrupt  men,  you  must  (I  know)  sometimes  use 
them,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance;  and  lei  it 
appear  rather,  that  you  make  use  of  them,  than 
that  they  lead  you.  Above  all  depend  wholly 
(next  unto  God)  upon  the  king,  and  be  ruled  (as 
hitherto  you  have  been)  by  his  instructions,  for 
that  is  best  for  yourself.  For  the  king's  caie  and 
thoughts  for  you  are  according  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  great  king ;  whereas  your  thoughts  concerning 
yourself  are,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  modest  man.  But  let  me  not  weary 
you :  the  sum  is,  that  you  think  goodness  the  best 
part  of  greatness,  and  that  you  remember  whence 
your  rising  comes,  and  make  return  accordingly. 
God  keep  you. 
Ant.  1%  leie. 


•nt  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  ABOUT  A  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  MY  LORD  COKE'S. 

It  may  pliase  your  ixorllint  Majesty, 

I  send  your  majesty  enclosed,  my  Lord  Coke's 
answers,  I  will  not  call  them  rescripts,  much  less 
oracles.  They  are  of  his  own  hand,  and  offered 
to  me  (as  they  are)  in  writing,  not  required  by  me 
to  have  them  set  down  in  writing,  though  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  my  own  discharge.  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  soon  as  I  received  them,  instantly  to 
send  them  to  your  majesty,  and  forbear,  for  the 
present,  to  speak  farther  of  them.  I,  for  my  part, 
(though  this  Moseovia  weather  be  a  little  too  htfd 
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for  ny  eoBStitation,)  was  ready  to  hare  waited 
opon  your  majesty  this  day,  all  respects  set  aside ; 
but  my  lord  treasurer,  in  respect  of  the  season, 
and  much  other  business,  was  wilUngr  to  save  me. 
I  will  only  conclude,  touching  these  papers,  with 
a  text  diyided ;  I  cannot  say «« Oportuit  hec  fieri," 
but  I  may  say, «« Finis  autem  nondum.'*  God 
preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  aertrant. 
Feb.l4,atlSo*eloek. 

I  humbly  pity  yoor  majesty,  to  keep  the  papers 
safe. 


Sm  nUNCIB  BACON  TO  HE.  TOBT  M ATTnEWS. 

Ma.  Matthews, 

Do  not  think  me  forgetful,  or  altered  towards 
yon :  but  if  I  should  say,  I  could  do  you  any  good, 
I  should  make  my  power  more  than  it  is.  I  do 
fear  that  which  I  am  right  sorry  for,  that  you 
re  impatient  and  busy  than  at  first,  which 
t  me  exceedingly  fear  the  issue  of  that  which 
aeemeth  not  to  stand  at  a  stay.  I  myself  am  out 
of  doubt,  that  you  have  been  miserably  abused, 
when  you  were  first  seduced ;  and  that  which  I 
take  in  compassion,  others  may  take  in  severity. 
I  pray  God,  that  understands  us  all  better  than  we 
understand  one  another,  continue  you,  as  I  hope 
ha  will,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to 
Ida  majesty,  and  natural  piety  to  your  country. 
And  I  entreat  you  much,  to  meditate  sometimes 
npon  the  effect  of  superstition  in  this  last  powder- 
tnason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  cham- 
bers of  meditation,  as  another  hell  above  the 
froond;  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
iMatfaen,  that  *«  Superstition  is  far  worse  than 
Atheism,*'  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to  have  no 
good  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  are 
impious  towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodness. 
Good  Mr.  Matthews,  receive  yourself  back  from 
theae  courses  of  perdition.  Willing  to  have  written 
a  great  deal  more,  I  continue 

Your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


8IB  FRANaS  BACX>N  TO  THE  EAUL  OF  SALIS- 
BURY. 

It  Mat  pliasc  Youa  oood  Lordship, 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  stand  for, 
in  desiring  to  come  into  the  solicitor's  place :  for 
I  know  well,  it  is  not  the  thing  it  hath  been,  time 
having  wrought  an  altexation,  both  in  the  profes- 
aton,  and  in  that  special  place.  Yet,  because  I 
think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  and  that  it  may 
aatisfy  my  friends,  and  because  I  have  been  voiced 
to  it,  i  would  be  glad  it  were  done.    Wherein  I 


may  say  to  your  loidship,  in  the  confidence  of 
yoor  poor  kinsman,  and  a  man  by  you  advanced, 
«« in  idem  fer  opem  qui  spem  dedisti  :*'  for  I  am 
sure,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  living  to  have 
received  from  another  more  significant  and  com- 
fortable words  of  hope:  your  lordship  being 
pleased  to  tell  me,  during  the  course  of  my  last 
service,  that  you  would  raise  me,  and  that,  when 
you  are  resolved  to  raise  a  man,  you  were  more  care- 
ful of  him  than  himself,  and  that  what  you  had  done 
for  roe  in  my  carriage,  was  a  benefit  for  roe,  but 
of  no  use  to  your  lordship ;  and,  therefore,  I  might 
assure  myself,  you  would  not  leave  me  there,  with 
many  like  speeches ;  which  I  know  too  well  my 
duty  to  take  any  other  hold  of,  than  the  hold  of  a 
thankful  remembrance:  and  I  know,  and  all  the 
world  knoweth,  that  your  lordship  is  no  dealer  of 
holy  water,  but  noble  and  real ;  and  on  my  part, 
on  sure  ground,  that  I  have  committed  nothing 
that  may  deserve  any  alteration ;  and  if  I  cannot 
observe  you  as  I  would,  your  lordship  will  impute 
it  to  my  want  of  experience,  which  I  shall  gather 
better,  when  I  am  once  settled. 

And  therefore  my  hope  is,  your  lordship  will 
finish  a  good  work,  and  consider,  that  time 
groweth  precious,  and  that  I  am  now  "  vergenti- 
bus  annis  :*'  and  although  I  know  your  fortune  is 
not  to  want  a  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  give  you  my  best  and  first  fruits, 
and  to  supply,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  a  worthi- 
ness by  thankfulness. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty. 
I  dare  not  presume  any  more  to  reply  upon  your 
majesty,  but  reserve  my  defence  till  I  attend  your 
majesty  at  your  happy  retnm,  when  I  hope  verily 
to  approve  myself  not  only  a  true  servant  to  your 
majesty,  but  a  true  friend  to  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  for  the  times  also,  I  hope  to  give  your 
majesty  a  good  account,  though  distance  of  place 
may  obscure  them.  But  there  is  one  part  of  your 
majesty^s  letter,  that  I  could  be  sorry  to  take  time 
to  answer ;  which  is,  that  your  majesty  conceives, 
that  whereas  I  wrote  that  the  height  of  my  lord*s 
fortune  might  make  him  secure,  I  mean,  that  he 
was  turned  proud,  or  unknowing  of  himself. 
Surely,  the  opinion  I  have  ever  had  of  my  lord 
(whereof  your  majesty  is  best  witness)  is  far  from 
that.  But  my  meaning  was  plain  and  simple, 
that  his  lordship  might,  through  his  great  fortune, 
be  the  less  apt  to  cast  and  foresee  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and 
accidents  of  times.  Which  is  a  judgment  (your 
majesty  knoweth  better  than  I)  that  the  best  au- 
thors make  of  the  best,  and  best  tempered  spirits 
(*ut  sunt  res  humanie;**  insomuch  as  Guicci- 
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ardini  maketh  the  same  jndgmentf  not  of  a  parti- 
cular person,  but  of  the  wisest  state  of  Europe, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  when  he  saith,  their  prospe- 
rity had  made  them  secure,  and  under-weighers 
of  perils.  Therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
deliver  me  in  this,  from  any  the  least  imputation 
to  my  dear  and  noble  lord  and  friend.  And  so 
expecting,  that  that  sun  which,  when  it  went 
from  us,  left  us  cold  weather,  and  now  it  is  re- 
turned towards  us  hath  brought  with  it  a  blessed 
harvest,  will,  when  it  cometh  to  ns,  dispel  and 
disperse  all  mists  and  mistakings. 

I  am,  etc. 

July31,l«17. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  tour  host  excellent  Majesty, 
I  do  many  times,  with  gladness,  and  for  a  re- 
medy of  ray  other  labours,  revolve  in  my  mind 
the  great  happiness  which  God  (of  his  singular 
goodness)  hath  accumulated  upon  your  majesty 
every  way,  and  how  complete  the  same  would  be, 
if  the  state  of  your  means  were  once  rectified,  and 
well  ordered ;  your  people  military  and  obedient, 
fit  for  war,  used  to  peace ;  your  church  illightened 
with  good  preachers,  as  a  heaven  of  stars ;  your 
judges  learned,  and  learning  from  you,  just,  and 
just  by  your  example;  your  nobility  in  a  right 
distance  between  crown  and  people,  no  oppressors 
of  the  people,  no  oyer-shadowers  of  the  crown ; 
your  council  full  of  tributes  of  care,  faith,  and 
freedom ;  your  gentlemen,  and  justices  of  peace, 
willing  to  apply  your  royal  mandates  to  the  nature 
of  their  several  counties,  but  ready  to  obey ;  your 
servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in  hope  of  your 
goodness ;  the  fields  growing  every  day,  by  the 
improvement  and  recovery  of  grounds,  from  the 
desert  to  the  garden  ;  the  city  grown  from  wood 
to  brick ;  your  sea-walls,  or  Pomerium  of  your 
island,  surveyed,  and  in  edifying ;  your  merchants 
embracing  the  whole  compass  of  the  world,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  the  times  give  you  peace, 
and,  yet  offer  you  opportunities  of  action  abroad ; 
and,  lastly,  your  excellent  royal  issue  entaileth 
these  blessings  and  favours  of  God  to  descend  to 
all  posterity.  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God  hav- 
ing done  so  great  things  for  your  majesty,  and 
you  for  others,  you  would  do  so  much  for  yourself, 
as  to  go  through  (according  to  your  good  begin- 
nings) with  the  rectifying  and  settling  of  your 
estate  and  means,  which  only  is  wanting,  <^  Hoc 
rebus  defuit  unum."  I,  therefore,  whom  only 
love  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  your  royal 
line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present 
unto  your  majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate, 
like  a  perspective  glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer 
to  your  sight ;  beseeching  your  majesty  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  do  that  I 


would  do,  in  this,  which  is  not  proper  for  me,  nor 
in  my  element,  I  shall  make  your  majesty  amends 
in  some  other  thing,  in  which  I  am  better  bred. 

God  ever  preserve,  etc. 
Jan.  8, 1«18. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  bxcellbiit  Majesty, 

Time  hath  been,  when  I  have  brought  unto  yoa 
«« Gemitum  Columbs"  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought,  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.  When  I  enter  into  myself^  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  me. 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best) 
never  author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  bnt 
always  desired  to  have  things  carried  «*  suavibus 
modis."  I  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of 
the  people.  I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intole- 
rable,  or  hateful  man,  in  my  conversation  or  car- 
riage :  I  have  inherited  no  hatred  firom  my  father, 
but  am  a  good  patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this 
be;  for  these  are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dis- 
likes abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my 
credit  there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the 
sepulture  thereof.  And  yet  this  Parliament,  upon 
the  message  touching  religion,  the  old  love  re- 
vived, and  they  said,  I  was  the  same  man  still, 
only  honesty  was  turned  into  honour. 

For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  days, 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me 
into  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingenuity,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  true  straight  line  of  noblenessy 
without  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ 
to  the  Lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidances ;  but 
to  speak  to  them  the  langruage  that  my  heart 
speaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  in- 
genuous confessing;  praying  God  to  give  me  the 
grace  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that 
no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under 
show  of  more  neatness  of  conscience,  than  If 
cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter;  that 
which  I  thirst  after,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams, 
is,  that  I  may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
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presenteth  to  yon  this  letter,  joar  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abyssus  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssos  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  have  been 
ever  year  man,  and  counted  myself  bat  an 
usofmcUiary  of  myself,  the  property  being  yours. 
And  now  making  myself  an  oblation,  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
justice,  the  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use  of 
your  sendee,  resting  as 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  gracious  hands, 

Fb.  St.  Alban,  Can. 
KarchSS,  1090. 


BOL  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  THE 
SENDING  UNTO  HIM  A  BEGINNING  OF  A  HIS- 
TORY OF  HIS  IfAJESTY'S  TIME. 

It  mat  pleask  tour  Majestt, 

Hearing  that  you  are  at  leisure  to  peruse  story, 
a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  experiment  what  I 
could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which,  being 
but  a  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  send 
it  for  your  recreation,  considering,  that  love  must 
creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  this  I  add 
these  petitions:  first,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dis- 
like any  thing,  you  would  conceiye  I  can  amend 
it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  have 
not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiastically,  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
law  of  a  history,  which  doth  not  clutter  together 
praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but 
rather  disperseth  them,  and  weaveth  them 
throughout  the  whole  narration.  And  as  for  the 
proper  place  of  commemoration,  (which  is  in  the 
period  of  life,)  I  pray  God  I  may  never  liye  to 
write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  pre- 
sumed to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because, 
whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  have  that 
adrantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  history  hath 
had,  in  that  I  shall  write  the  times,  not  only 
since  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  ob- 
serve. And,  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  ma- 
jesty's reading. 


SIR  FRANCIS   BACON   TO  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR.  TOUCHING  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

It  mat  fleasc  tour  good  Lordship, 

Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some 
former  speech  which  I  have  heard  from  your 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great  desire,  and  by 
strength  of  desire  a  boldness,  to  make  an  humble 
proposition  to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  me  can 
be  no  better  than  a  wish ;  but  if  your  lordship 
should  apprehend  it,  it  may  take  some  good  and 
worthy  effect.  The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order 
given  by  his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb 
or  monument  for  our  late  sovereign,  Queen  Eliza- 


beth; wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  this  at  this 
time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his' 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth,  in  all 
things,  right  to  her  memory;  a  very  just  and 
princely  retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by 
a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in 
mind,  by  this  representative  of  her  person,  of  the 
more  true  and  more  perfect  representative,  which 
is,  of  her  life  and  government.  For  as  statues 
and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are 
speaking  pictures ;  wherein  (if  my  affection  be 
not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small)  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  alive  to  write 
lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him,  for  virtue 
and  fortune  both,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive 
sex,  yet  her  government  was  so  active,  as,  in  my 
simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon 
the  several  states  of  Europe,  than  it  received 
from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship, 
I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a  little  farther  into 
the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed 
since  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  wherein  I  find 
the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of 
successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath 
ever  been  known ;  the  reign  of  a  child,  the  offer 
of  a  usurpation,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary 
ague;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner, 
and  the  reign  of  a  lady,  solitary  and  unmarried : 
So  that,  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  in  massive  bodies, 
that  they  have  certain  trepidations,  and  waver- 
ings, before  they  fix  and  settle;  so  it  seemethf 
that  by  the  providence  of  God,  this  monarchy 
(before  it  was  to  settle  in  his  majesty  and  his 
generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  establish- 
ed forever)  hath  had  these  preclusive  changes  in 
these  barren  princes.  Neither  could  I  contain 
myself  here,  (as  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  multiply, 
than  to  stay  a  wish,)  but  calling  to  remembrance 
the  unworthiness  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality 
and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  latest 
and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen ;  I  conceived, 
it  would  be  an  honour  for  his  majesty,  and  a 
work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the 
ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the 
tiroes  past ;  and  that  one  just  and  complete  his- 
tory were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any 
man  think,  it  may  refresh  the  memory  of  former 
discord,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  verse, 
"Olim  h»c  meminisse  juvabit."  For  the  case 
being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and 
gratulation,  to  remember  former  troubles.  Thus 
much,  if  il  may  please  your  lordship,  was  in  the 
optative  mood,  and  it  was  time  that  I  should  look 
a  little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  that 
I  received  was  grounded  upon  three  observations. 
The  first,  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learn- 
ing, both  of  art,  and  language,  wnich  giveto 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  i| 
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may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that  which 
)ill  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  a  wonderful 
judgment  in  learning,  and  a  singular  affection 
towards  learning,  and  works  which  are  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  hand.  For  there  cannot  be 
the  like  honour  sought  in  building  of  galleries, 
and  planting  of  elms  along  highways,  and  the 
outward  ornaments  wherein  France  now  is  busy, 
(things  rather  of  magnificence  than  of  magnani- 
mity,) as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,  pacify- 
ing of  controYersies,  nourishing  and  augmenting 
of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  action 
appertaining  unto  these ;  of  which  kind  Cicero 
judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Cesar,  •^Quantum 
operibus  tuis  detrahet  vetustas,  tantum  addet 
laudibus."  And,  lastly,  I  called  to  mind,  that 
your  lordship,  at  some  times,  hath  been  pleased  to 
express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something 
of  this  matter  should  be  done,  answerable  indeed 
to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  ac- 
tions; joining,  and  adding  nnto  the  great  ser- 
Tices  towards  his  majesty  (which  have  in  small 
compass  of  time  been  performed  by  your  lord- 
ship) other  great  desenrings,  both  of  the  church, 
and  commonwealth,  and  particulars:  so  as  the 
opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to 
me  a  good  warrant,  both  of  the  possibility,  and 
worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while,  I  assure 
myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordship, 
as  if  I  sought  an  office  or  employment  for  myself; 
/for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  iii  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet 
neither  my  course  of  life,  nor  profession  would 
permit  it.  But  because  there  be  so  many  good 
painters,  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth 
but  encouragement  and  instructions  to  gi?e  life 
unto  it.  So,  in  all  humbleness,  I  conclude  my 
presenting  unto  your  lordship  this  wish,  which 
if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not. 
And  so  craving  pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


nor  place,  nor  employment ;  but  only,  after  bo 
long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete  and  total 
remission  of  the  sentence  of  the  Upper  House, 
to  the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be 
removed  from  me,  and  from  my  memory  with 
posterity,  that  I  die  not  a  condemned  man,  bat 
may  be  to  your  majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  ^^nova 
creatura."  Your  majesty  hath  pardoned  the  like 
to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between  whose  case  and  mine 
(not  being  partial  to  myself,  bat  speaking  out  oi 
the  general  opinion)  there  was  as  much  difference, 
I  will  not  say,  as  between  black  and  white,  bat 
as  between  black  and  grey,  or  ash-coloured ;  look, 
therefore,  down  (dear  sovereign)  upon  me  also  in 
pity.  I  know  yoor  majesty's  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  goodness ;  and  my  Lord  of  Bnckingham  was 
wont  to  tell  me,  you  were  the  best  natnred  man 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  God*s  property,  that  thoee 
he  hath  loved,  he  loveth  to  the  end.  Let  your 
majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  desire,  stream  down 
upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain  and 
spring-head,  and  *«  ex  mere  motu,"  that  living  or 
djring,  the  print  of  the  goodness  of  King  James 
may  be  in  my  heart,  and  his  praises  in  my  month. 
This  my  most  hnmble  request  granted,  may  make 
me  live  a  year  or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  will 
kill  me  quickly.  But  yet  the  last  thing  that  will 
die  in  me  will  be  the  heart  and  affection  of 
Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

true  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 

July  aO,  l(tt4. 


em  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  KING,  ABOUT  THE 
PARDON  OF  THE  PARUAMENT'S  SENTENCE. 

Most  gracious  and  dread  Soverkioit, 

Before  I  make  my  petition  to  your  majesty,  I 
make  my  prayers  to  God  above,  •'pectore  ah 
imo,"  that  if  1  have  held  any  thing  so  dear  as 
your  majesty's  service,  (nay)  your  heart's  ease, 
and  your  honour,  I  may  be  repulsed  with  a  denial. 
But  if  that  hath  been  the  principal  with  me,  that 
God,  who  knoweth  my  heart,  would  move  your 
majesty's  royal  heart  to  take  compassion  of  me, 
and  to  grant  my  desire. 

I  prostrate  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet;  I, 
your  ancient  servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in 
a^e,  and  three  years  and  ^ve  months  old  in 
misery.    I  desire  not  from  your  majesty  means. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  KING,  UPON  PRE- 
SENTING HIS  DISCOURSE,  TOUCHING  THE  PLAN- 
TATION OF  IRELAND. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  MaJE8TT9 
I  know  no  better  way  how  to  express  my  good 
wishes  of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by 
this  little  book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send 
you.  The  style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather 
than  curious  or  elaborate,  and  herein  I  was  en- 
couraged by  my  experience  of  your  majesty's 
former  grace,  in  accepting  of  the  like  poor  field- 
fruits,  touching  the  union.  And  certainly  I  reckon 
this  action  as  a  second  brother  to  the  union,  for  I 
assure  myself,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, well  united,  is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince 
except  yourself  (who  are  the  worthiest)  weareth 
in  his  crown,  **  si  potentia  reducatur  in  actum.'* 
I  know  well  that  for  me  to  beat  my  brains  about 
these  things,  they  be  ^*  majors  quam  pro  fortuna," 
but  yet  they  be  •^minora  quam  pro  studio  et 
voluntate."  For  as  I  do  yet  bear  an  extreme  zeal 
to  the  memory  of  my  old  mistress.  Queen  Eliaa- 
beth,  to  whom  I  was  rather  bound  for  her  trust 
than  for  her  favour;  so  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self more  bound  to  your  majesty,  both  for  trast 
and  faToor;  wheraof  I  will  nerer  deceive  the 
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one,  BS I  ean  nbwet  desenre  die  other.  And  so, 
in  til  hombleneee  kiaeing  your  majesty's  mcred 
lunds,  Irema 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  BARL  OF  SAUflBURY, 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  ONE  OF  HI8  BOOKS  OF  AD- 
▼ANCBMSNT  OF  LEARNINO. 

It  mat  flsasi  your  good  Lordship, 

I  present  your  lordahip  with  a  work  of  my 
▼aeant  time,  which  if  it  had  been  more,  the  work 
had  been  better.  It  appertaineth  to  yonr  lordship 
(besides  my  particular  respects)  in  some  propriety, 
in  regard  yon  are  a  great  goYemor  in  a  province 
of  learning,  and  (that  which  is  more)  you  have 
added  to  yonr  place  affection  towards  learning, 
and  to  yonr  affection  judgment,  of  which  the  last 
I  could  be  content  were  (for  the  time)  less,  that 
you  might  the  less  exquisitely  censure  that  which 
I  offer  to  you.  But  sure  I  am,  the  argument  is 
good,  if  it  had  lighted  upon  a  good  author ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  to  awake  better  spirits,  like 
a  bellringer  which  is  first  up,  to  call  othera  to 
church.  So,  with  my  humble  desire  of  your 
lordship's  good  acceptation,  I 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  LORDS. 

It  may  plbasi  your  Lordships, 

I  shall  humbly  crave  at  your  lordships*  hands 
a  benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
write;  fOT  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits, 
and  an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  being 
deposited  in  a  noble  construction,  than  in  being 
dreled  with  any  reserved  caution.  Having  made 
this  as  a  protection  to  all  which  I  shall  say,  I  will 
go  on,  bat  with  a  very  strange  entrance,  (as  may 
seem  to  your  lordships  at  the  first;)  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  afiliction  as  I  think 
a  mortal  man  can  endure,  (honour  being  above 
life,)  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  gladness 
bi  soma  things. 

The  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary,  or 
piotaetion  to  him  against  guiltiness;  which,  in 
lew  words,  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world. 

The  next,  that  after  this  example,  it  is  like  that 
judges  will  fiy  from  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of 
ooiTuption,  (though  it  were  at  a  great  distance,)  as 
from  a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
eourts  of  justice,  an4  reducing  them  to  their  true 
honour  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two  points, 
God  is  my  witness,  (though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be 
the  anvil,  upon  which  these  good  effects  are  beaten 
and  wrought,)  I  take  no  small  comfort  But  to 
pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  whereof  God 
is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  cause,  whereof 
yonr  lordships  mrs  only  judges,  under  God|  and 
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his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand,  there  hath  beeb 
expected  from  me,  heretofore,  some  justification, 
and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification 
instead  of  all  othere,  out  of  the  justification  of 
Job ;  for,  after  the  clear  submission  and  confes- 
sion which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your  lordships, 
I  hope  I  may  say,  and  justify  with  Job,  in  these 
words,  «*  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor 
concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom."  This  is  the 
only  justification  I  will  use :  it  resteth,  therefore, 
that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do  ingenuously  confess 
and  acknowledge,  that  having  underatood  the 
particulara  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  but  enough  to  inform  my  conscience  and 
memory,  I  find  matter  both  sufficient  and  full,  to 
move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  year 
lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither 
will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  singling  out  parti- 
oulare,  which  I  think  may  fall  off:  •*  Quid  te  ez- 
empta  juvat  spinis  do  millibus  una!"  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scraples 
touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  Neither 
will  I  present  unto  your  lordships,  how  far  a 
defence  might  in  divera  things  extenuate  the 
offence,  in  respect  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  the 
gift,  or  the  like  cireumstances ;  but  only  leave 
these  thingrs  to  spring  out  of  your  own  noble 
thoughts,  and  observations  of  the  evidence,  and 
examinations  themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind 
about  the  particulare  of  the  charge  here  and  thero, 
as  God  shall  put  in  your  minds ;  and  so  submit 
myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  unto  you  as 
peera  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  my  cause 
to  your  noble  minds,  and  magnanimous  affections. 

Your  lordships  are  not  only  judgtj,  but  parliap 
mentary  judges;  you  have  a  farther  extent  of 
arbitrary  power  than  other  courts :  and  if  you  be 
not  tied  to  the  ordinary  course  of  courts  or  prece- 
dents, in  point  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  points  of  mercy  and  mitigation.  And 
yet,  if  anything  I  should  move  might  be  contrary 
to  your  honourable  and  worthy  ends  to  introduce 
a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek  it,  but  herein  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son's  life 
for  giving  battle  against  the  prohibition  of  his 
general.  Not  many  yeare  after,  the  like  severity 
was  pureued  by  Papirius  Curaur,  the  dictator, 
against  Quintus  Maximus,  who,  being  upon 
the  point  to  be  sentenced,  was,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate, 
spared ;  whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gracious  observation:  •^Neque  minus  firmata 
est  discipline  militaris  periculo  Quinti  Maximl, 
quam  miserabili  supplicio  Tid  Manlii.'*  The 
discipline  of  war  was  no  less  establbbed  by  the 
questioning  only  of  Quintus  Maximus  than  by 
the  punishment  of  Titos  Manlius.    And  the  i 
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reason  is  of  the  reformation  of  justice,  for  the 
questioning  of  men  of  eminent  place  hath  the 
same  terror,  though  not  the  same  rigour  with  the 
panishment.  But  my  case  stayeth  not  there ;  for 
my  humble  desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take 
the  seal  into  his  hands,  which  is  a  great  downfall, 
and  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation 
of  my  faults. 

Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  yonr 
lordships*  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  favours  and  com- 
miserations 1  Your  lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
behold  your  chief  pattern,  the  king  our  sovereign, 
a  king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose 
heart  is  inscrutable  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 
You  well  remember,  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before,  in  your  house,  a  prince  (and 
never  such  a  prince)  whose  presence  deserveth  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acts,  mixed 
of  mercy  and  justice.  Yourselves  are  either  no- 
bles, (and  compassion  ever  beateth  in  the  veins 
of  noble  blood,)  or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the 
servants  of  him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax. 

You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
human  condition,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from  high 
places.  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that 
there  are  *«vitia  temporis,"  as  well  as  ««vitia 
hominis,*'  and  that  the  beginning  of  reformation 
bath  a  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of  Bethseda,  for 
that  had  strength  only  to  cure  him  that  first  cast 
in,  and  this  hath  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is 
first  cast  in ;  and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay 
there,  and  go  no  farther. 

Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body ;  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loving  affections,  which  I  hope  was 
not  a  lightning  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather 
a  spark  of  that  grace  which  now,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, will  more  appear.  And,  therefore,  my  hum- 
ble suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  voluntary 
confession  may  be  my  sentence,  and  the  loss  of 
the  seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  spare  any  farther  sentence,  but  recommend 
me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that 
is  past.    And  so,  etc. 

Your  lordships',  etc 

Francis  St.  Alban,  Can. 


the  lord  chancellor  bacon  to  the  duke. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

My  Lord  of  Suffolk's  cause  is  this  day  sen- 
tenced. My  lord,  and  his  lady,  fined  at  JS30,000, 
with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  at  their  own 
charges.  Bingley  at  J&2,00Ct.  aiv^  committed  to 
the  Fleet;  Sir  Edward  Coke  did  his  part,  I  nave 
act  heard  him  do  better ;  and  began  with  a  fine  of 


a  j8100,000.  But  the  judges  first,  and  most 
of  the  rest,  reduced  it  as  before.  I  do  not  dislike 
that  things  pass  moderately,  and,  all  things  con* 
sidered,  it  is  not  amiss,  and  might  easily  have 
been  worse.  There  was  much  speaking  of  inter- 
ceding for  the  king's  mercy,  which  (in  my  opinion) 
was  not  so  proper  for  a  sentence :  I  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that  mercy  was  to  come  «« ex  mere  motu," 
and  so  lefl  it.  I  took  some  other  occasion  perti- 
nent to  do  the  king  honour,  by  showing  how 
happy  he  was  in  all  other  parts  of  his  govern- 
ment, save  only  in  the  manage  of  his  treasure  by 
these  officers. 

I  have  sent  the  king  a  new  bill  for  Sussex,  for 
my  Lord  of  Nottingham's  certificate  vras  true,  and 
I  told  the  judges  of  it  before,  but  they  neglected 
it  I  conceive  the  first  man  (which  is  newly  set 
down)  is  the  fittest.  God  ever  preserve  and  keep 
you,  etc. 


SIR  FRANas  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
BUCKHUR8T,  UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION  OF 
SENDING  HIS  BOOK  OF  ADYANCEMENT  OF 
LEARNING. 

May  it  please  your  good  Lordship, 

I  have  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment or  setting  forward  of  learning,  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  his  majesty,  the  most  learned  of  a 
sovereign,  or  temporal  prince,  that  time  hath 
known.  And  upon  reason  not  unlike,  I  humbly 
present  one  of  the  books  to  your  lordship,  not  only 
as  a  chancellor  of  a  university,  but  as  one  that 
was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning,  which  I  have 
ever  noted  to  shine  in  all  your  speeches  and  be- 
haviours. And  therefore  your  lordship  will  yield 
a  gracious  aspect  to  your  first  love,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  yourself 
are  so  much  adorned.  And  so,  humbly  desiring 
your  favourable  acceptation  thereof,  with  signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  I  remain 


a  letter  of  the  like  argument  TO  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR. 

May  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  good  Lordship, 

I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work, 
wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over 
the  author,  so  your  lordship  hath  also  great 
interest  in  the  argument.  For,  to  speak  without 
flattery,  few  have  like  use  of  learning,  or  like 
judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your 
lordship.  And,  again,  your  lordship  hath  been  a 
great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places 
in  the  church  which  have  been  in  your  own  gifV, 
but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  roan  hath 
more  constantly  held,  "detur  digniori;"  and, 
therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholden  to  learn- 
ing, and  learning  beholden  to  you.  Which 
maketh  me  presume,  with  good  assurance,  thtl 
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yoar  lordship  will  accept  well  of  these  my 
labours,  the  rather  because  your  lordship  in  pri- 
Tate  speech  hath  often  begun  to  roe,  in  expressing 
your  admiration  of  his  majesty^s  learning,  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  this  work ;  and,  whose 
Tirtue  and  perfection  in  that  kind,  did  chiefly 
moTe  me  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  And,  so  with 
signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affec^ 
tion  towards  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  OP  THE  LIKE  ARGUMENT, 
TO  THE  EARL  OP  NORTHAMPTON,  WITH  RE- 
QUEST  TO  PRESENT  THE  BOOK  TO  HIS  MA- 
JESTY. 

It  mat  plkasi  tour  good  Lordship, 

Haring  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment  of  learning,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  his 
sacred  majesty,  whom  I  dare  avouch  (if  the 
records  of  time  err  not)  to  be  the  leamedest  king 
that  hath  reigned ;  I  was  desirous  in  a  kind  of 
congruity,  to  present  it  by  the  learnedest  coun- 
sellor in  this  kingdom,  to  the  end,  that  so  good 
an  argument,  lightening  upon  so  bad  an  author, 
might  receire  some  reparation  by  the  hands  into 
which,  and  by  which,  it  should  be  delivered. 
And,  therefore,  I  make  it  my  humble  suit  to  your 
lOTdship  to  present  this  mean,  but  well  meant 
writing  to  his  majesty,  and  with  it  my  humble 
and  xealous  duty;  and  also  my  like  humble 
request  of  pardon,  if  I  have  too  oflen  taken  his 
name  in  vain*  not  only  in  the  dedication,  but  in 
the  Toucher  of  the  authority  of  his  speeches  and 
writings.    And  so  I  remain,  &c. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  OF  REQUEST 
TO  DOCTOR  PLAYFER,  TO  TRANSLATE  THE 
BOOK  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING  INTO 
LATIN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Platfer, 

A  great  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to 
hope,  and  put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It 
pleased  yon  a  good  while  since,  to  express  unto 
me,  the  good  liking  which  you  conceive  of  my 
book,  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  that 
more  sigrnificantly  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out 
of  courtesy,  or  civil  respect.  Myself,  as  I  then 
took  contentment  in  your  approbation  thereof,  so 
I  should  esteem  and  acknowledge,  not  only  my 
contentment  increased,  but  my  labours  advanced, 
if  I  might  obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which 
I  desire.  Wherein,  before  I  set  down  in  plain 
terms  my  request  unto  you,  I  will  open  myself, 
what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought,  and  pro- 
pounded to  myself,  in  that  work,  that  you  may 
perceive  that  which  I  now  desire  to  be  pursuant 
thereupon,  if  I  do  not  err.  (For  any  judgment 
that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings,  had  need 
be  spoken  with  a  «  Si  nunquam  fallit  imago.")  I 
have  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  my  own 
commendation,  it  had  been  a  much  fitter  course 


for  me,  to  have  done  as  gardeneis  use  to  do,  by 
taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and  rearing  them 
first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots, 

I  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state. 
But,  forasmuch,  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state 
of  learning,  to  my  power,  and  not  glory ;  and, 
because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other 
men's  wits,  than  to  magnify  my  own,  I  was 
desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertainness  of  my  own 
life  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  proverb  is,  by 
sowing  with  the  basket,  than  with  the  hand. 
Wherefore,  since  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to 
ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  is 
the  meanest  office,)  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to 
my  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can 
be.  And,  since  that  they  are  but  sparks,  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the 
more  reason  to  wish,  that  those  sparks  may  fly 
abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find,  and  light 
upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be 
kindled.  And,  therefore,  the  privateness  of  the 
language  considered  wherein  it  is  written,  exclud- 
ing so  many  readers,  (as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it, 
excludeth  many  others;)  I  must  account  it  a 
second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated 
into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and 
matter.    For  this  purpose,  I  could  not  represent 

'  to  myself  any  man,  into  whose  hands  I  do  more 
earnestly  desire  that  work  should  fall,  than  your- 

'  self;  for,  by  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  know 
no  man  a  greater  master  in  commanding  words 
to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  as 
your  place  and  profession  imposeth  on  you,  or 

,  such  as  your  own  virtue  may,  upon  your  volun- 
tary election,  take  in  hand.  But  I  can  lay  before 
you  no  other  persuasions,  than  either  the  work 
itself  may  affect  you  with,  or  the  honour  of  his 
majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  your  parti- 
cular inclination  to  myself;  who,  as  I  never  took 
so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  my  own,  so  I 
shall  never  acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in 
any  thing  to  the  labour  of  another,  than  in  that 
which  shall  assist  this.  Which  your  labour  if  I 
can,  by  my  place,  profession,  means,  friends, 
travail,  word,  deed,  requite  unto  you,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  so  straitly  bound  thereunto,  as  I 
shall  be  ever  most  ready,  both  to  take  and  seek 
occasions  of  thankfulness.  And  so  leaving  it, 
nevertheless,  *•  Salva  amicitia,"  (as  reason  is,)  to 
your  own  good  liking,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  SIR  THOMAS   BODLEY. 

UPON   SENDING   HIM    HIS    BOOK    OF  THE   AD 

VANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 
Sir, 

I  think  no  man  may  more  truly  say  with  the 
psalm,  <«multum  incola  fuitanima  mea."    For  I 
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do  confess,  since  I  was  of  any  understanding,  my 
mind  hath,  in  effect,  heen  absent  from  that  I  have 
done,  and  in  absence  errors  are  committed,  which 
I  do  willingly  acknowledge;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  this  great  one  that  led  the  rest;  that  know- 
ing myself  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a 
book,  than  to  play  a  part,  I  have  led  my  life  in 
civil  causes,  for  which  I  was  not  very  fit  by 
nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the  preoccupation  of 
my  mind.  Therefore,  calling  myself  home,  I 
have  now  for  a  time  enjoyed  myself,  where  like- 
wise I  desire  to  make  the  world  partaker;  my 
labours  (if  so  I  may  term  that  which  was  the 
eomfoft  of  my  other  labours)  I  have  dedicated  to 
the  king,  desirous,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  may  be  as  &t  of  a  sacrifice  incensed  to  his 
honour ;  and  the  second  copy  I  have  sent  unto 
you,  not  only  in  good  affection,  but  in  a  kind  of 
oong^ity,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  learning :  for  books  are  the  shrines  where  the 
saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be.  And,  you  having 
built  an  ark,  to  save  learning  from  deluge,  deserve, 
in  propriety,  any  new  instrument  or  engine, 
whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced. 
So,  etc. 


flIB  TH0BCA8  BODLET  TO  SIR  FRANCIS   BAOOlf, 

upon  ms  new  philosophy. 

Sir, 

As  soon  as  the  term  was  ended,  supposing  your 
leisure  was  more  than  before,  I  was  coming  to 
thank  you  two  or  three  times,  rather  choosing  to 
do  it  by  word  than  letter;  but  I  was  still  disap- 
pointed of  my  purpose,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
upon  an  urgent  occasion,  which  doth  tie  me  fast 
to  Fulbam,  and  hath  now  made  me  determine  to 
impart  my  mind  in  writing.  I  think  you  know  I 
have  read  your  "Cogitata  et  visa;"  which,  I 
protest,  I  have  done  with  great  desire,  reputing  it 
a  token  of  your  singular  love,  that  ypu  joined  me 
with  those  your  friends,  to  whom  you  would 
commend  the  first  perusal  of  your  draught;  for 
which  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  but  this  unto 
you.  First,  that  if  the  depth  of  my  affection  to 
your  person  and  spirit,  to  your  works  and  your 
Words,  and  to  all  your  ability,  were  as  highly  to 
be  valued  as  your  affection  is  to  me,  it  might 
walk  with  your's  arm  in  arm,  and  claim  your 
love  by  just  desert;  but  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison, where  our  states  are  so  uneven,  and  our 
means  to  demonstrate  our  affections,  so  indiffer- 
ent ;  insomuch  as,  for  mine  own,  I  must  leave  it 
to  be  prized  in  the  nature  that  it  is;  and  you 
shall  evermore  find  it  most  addicted  to  your  worth. 
As  touching  the  subject  of  your  book,  you  have 
set  afoot  so  many  noble  speculations,  as  I  cannot 
choose  but  wonder  and  I  shall  wonder  at  it  ever, 
ihat  your  expense  of  time  considered  in  your 
public  profession,  which  hath  in  a  manner  no 


acquaintance  with  scholarship  or  learning,  you 
should  have  culled  forth  the  quintessence,  and 
sucked  up  the  sap  of  the  chiefest  kind  of  learn- 
ing. For,  howsowever,  in  some  points,  you  do 
vary  altogether  from  that  which  is  and  hath  been 
ever  the  received  doctrine  of  our  schools,  and 
was  always  by  the  wisest  (as  still  they  have  been 
deemed)  of  all  nations  and  ages,  adjudged  tho 
truest;  yet  it  is  apparent,  in  those  very  points,  in 
all  your  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book,  yon 
show  yourself  a  master  workman.  For  myself, 
I  must  confess,  and  I  speak  it  ingenud,  that  for 
the  matter  of  learning,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  smatterers ;  and  yet, 
because  it  may  seem  that  being  willing  to  com- 
municate your  treatise  with  your  friends,  yon  are 
likewise  willing  to  listen  to  whatsoever  I  or 
others  can  except  against  it ;  I  must  deliver  unto 
you,  for  my  private  opinion,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
crew,  that  say  there  is,  and  we  profess  a  greater 
holdfast  of  certainty  in  your  sciences,  than  yoa 
by  your  discourse  will  seem  to  acknowledge: 
for  where,  at  first,  yon  do  object  the  ill  suoceM 
and  errors  of  practitioners  of  physic,  you  know 
as  well,  they  do  proceed  of  the  patient's  unmli* 
ness,  for  not  one  of  a  hundred  doth  obey  his 
physician  in  their  own  indisposition;  for  few  are 
able  in  that  kind  to  explicate  themselves;  or  by 
reason  their  diseases  are  by  nature  incurable, 
which  is  incident,  you  know,  to  many  sort  of 
maladies ;  or  for  some  other  hidden  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  course  of  conjecture; 
howbeit,  I  am  full  of  this  belief,  that  as  physio 
is  ministered  now-a-days  by  physicians,  it  is 
much  ascribed  to  their  negligence  or  ignorance, 
or  other  toudi  of  imperfection,  that  they  speed  no 
better  in  their  practice :  for  few  are  found,  of 
that  profession,  so  well  instructed  in  their  art,  as 
they  might  by  the  precepts  which  their  art  doth 
afford ;  which,  though  it  be  defective  in  regard  of 
such  perfection,  yet  for  certain  it  doth  flourish 
with  admirable  remedies,  such  as  tract  of  time 
hath  taught  by  experimental  effects,  and  are  the 
open  highway  to  that  knowledge '  that  you  re- 
commend. As  for  alchemy,  and  magic,  some 
conclusions  they  have  that  are  worthy  the  pre- 
serving: but  all  their  skill  is  so  accompanied 
with  subtilties  and  guiles,  as  both  the  crafls  and 
the  crafts-masters  are  not  only  despised,  but  named 
with  derision.  Whereupon  to  make  good  your 
principal  assertion,  methinks  you  should  have 
drawn  the  most  of  your  examples  from  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  liberal  sciences,  not  by 
picking  out  cases  that  happen  very  seldom,  and 
may,  by  all  confession,  be  subject  to  reproof,  but 
by  controlling  the  generals,  and  grounds,  and 
eminent  positions  and  aphorisms,  which  the 
grreatest  artists  and  philosophers  have  from  time 
to  time  defended ;  for  it  goeth  for  current  among 
all  men  of  learning,  that  those  kinds  of  arts 
which  clerks  in  times  past  did  term  Quadrivialsy 
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confinn  their  propositions  by  infkllible  demon- 
strations. And  likewise  in  TriTials,  such  les- 
sons and  directions  are  deliyered  unto  us,  as  will 
effect  yery  near,  or  as  much  altogether,  as  eyeiy 
iacaltj  doth  promise.  Now,  in  case  we  should 
concur  to  do  as  you  advise,  which  is,  to  renounce 
oor  common  notions,  and  cancel  all  our  theorems, 
axioms,  rules,  and  tenets,  and  so  to  come  babes 
**aiA  regnum  nature,**  as  we  are  willed  by  scrip- 
tures to  come  •*  ad  regnum  coelorum.'*  There  is 
nothing  more  certain,  in  my  understanding,  than 
that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism, 
and,  after  many  thousand  years,  leave  us  more 
unprorided  of  theorical  furniture,  than  we  are  at 
this  present:  For  that  were  indeed  to  become 
**  Tabula  rasa,'*  when  we  shall  leave  no  impres- 
sion of  any  former  principles,  but  be  driven  to 
begin  the  world  again,  to  travel  by  trials  of 
actions  and  sense,  (which  are  your  proofs  by 
particulars,)  what  to  place  in  «<  intellectu*'  for  our 
general  conceptions,  it  being  a  maxim  of  all 
knen's  approving;  **in  intellectu  nihil  esse  quod 
mom  prius  fuit  in  s^isu."  And  so  in  appearance 
it  would  befall  us,  that  till  Plato's  year  be  come 
about,  our  insight  in  learning  would  be  of  less 
reckoning  than  now  it  is  accounted.  As  for  that 
which  yon  inculcate,  of  a  knowledge  more 
excellent  than  now  is  among  us,  which  expe- 
rience might  produce,  if  we  would  but  essay  to 
extract  it  out  of  nature  by  particular  probations, 
it  is  no  more  upon  the  matter,  but  to  incite  us 
nnio  that  which,  without  instigation,  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  men  will  practise  themselves;  for  it 
cannot  in  reason  be  otherwise  thought,  but  that 
there  are  infinite,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  (for 
we  may  not  in  this  case  confine  our  cogitations 
within  the  bounds  of  Europe,)  which  embrace  the 
course  which  you  purpose,  with  all  diligence 
and  cave,  that  any  ability  can  perform.  For 
every  man  is  bom  with  an  appetite  of  knowledge, 
wherewith  he  cannot  be  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a 
dropsy,  thirst  afWr  more.  But  yet,  why  men 
should  so  hearken  to  and  such  persuasions,  as 
wholly  to  abolish  those  settled  opinions,  and 
general  theorems,  to  which  they  have  attained  by 
thmr  own  and  their  ancestors'  experience,  I  see 
BOthing  alleged  to  induce  me  to  think  it.  More- 
over, I  may  speak,  as  I  snppose,  with  good  pro- 
hahility,  that  if  we  should  make  a  mental  survey, 
what  is  like  to  be  efiected  all  the  world  over; 
tfiose  five  or  dx  inventions  which  you  have 
selected,  and  imagined  to  be  but  of  modem 
standing,  would  make  but  a  slender  show  among 
•0  many  hundreds  of  all  kinds  of  natures,  which 
aie  daily  brought  to  light  by  the  enforcement  of 
wit  or  casual  events,  and  may  be  compared,  or 
partly  preferred,  above  those  that  you  have 
■amed.  But  were  it  so  here,  that  all  were  ad- 
Butted  that  yon  can  require,  for  the  augmentation 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  all  oor  theorems  and 
general  positions  wens  utteriy  extinguished  with 


a  new  substitution  of  others  in  their  places,  what 
hope  may  we  have  of  any  benefit  of  learning  by 
this  alteration!  assuredly,  as  soon  as  the  new 
are  brought  ad  axfA^v  by  the  inventors  and  their 
followers,  by  an  interchangeable  course  of 
natural  things,  they  will  fall  by  degrees  in 
oblivion  to  be  buried,  and  so  in  continuance  to 
perish  outright;  and  that  perchance  upon  the 
like  to  your  present  pretences,  by  proposal  of 
some  means  to  advance  all  our  knowledge  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfectness ;  for  still  the  same 
defects  that  antiquity  found,  will  reside  in  man- 
kind, and  therefore  other  issues  of  their  actions, 
devices,  and  studies,  are  not  to  be  expected  than 
is  apparent,  by  records,  were  in  former  times 
observed.  I  remember  here  a  note  which  Pater- 
culus  made  of  the  incomparable  wits  of  the 
Grecians  and  Romans,  in  their  flourishing  state; 
that  there  might  be  this  reason  of  their  notable 
downfall,  in  their  issue  that  came  after,  because 
by  nature,  ««Quod  summo  studio  petitum  est,^ 
ascendit  in  summum,  difficilisque  in  perfecto  mora 
est;"  insomuch  that  men  perceiving  that  they 
oould  not  go  farther,  being  come  to  the  stop,  they 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking 
those  studies  that  are  most  in  request,  and  be- 
taking themselves  to  new  endeavours,  as  it  the 
thing  they  sought  had  been  by  prevention  fore- 
prized  by  others.  So  it  fiared  in  particular  with 
the  eloquence  of  that  age,  that  when  their  suo- 
oessors  found  that  hardly  they  could  equal,  by 
no  means  excel  their  predecessors,  they  began  to 
neglect  the  study  thereof,  and  speak  for  many 
hundred  years  in  a  rustical  manner,  till  this  later 
resolution  brought  the  wheel  about  again,  by 
inflaming  gallant  spirits  to  give  the  onset  a  fresh, 
with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto  the  top 
and  height  of  perfection,  not  in  that  gift  alone, 
but  in  every  other  skill  in  any  part  of  learning. 
For  I  do  not  hold  it  any  erroneous  conceit  to 
think  of  every  science,  that  as  now  they  are  pro- 
fessed,  so  they  have  been  before  in  all  precedent 
ages,  though  not  alike  in  all  places,  nor  at  all 
times  alike  in  one  and  the  same;  but  according 
to  the  changes  and  tuming  of  times  with  a  more 
exact  and  plain,  or  with  a  more  rode  and  obscure 
kind  of  teaching. 

And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what 
proof  I  have  of  it ;  I  have  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  the  deepest  learned  clerks,  of  whom 
we  have  any  means  to  take  any  notice ;  that  as 
there  is  of  other  things,  so  there  is  of  sciences^ 
**  ortus  et  interitns :"  which  is  also  the  meaning 
(if  I  should  expound  it)  of  «*  nihil  novum  sub 
sole,"  and  is  as  well  to  be  applied  <•  ad  facta,"  as 
«  ad  dicta ;  ut  nihil  neque  dictum  neque  factum, 
quod  non  est  dictum  aut  factum  prius."  I  have 
farther  for  my  warrant,  that  famous  complaint  of 
Solomon  to  his  son,  against  the  infinite  making 
of  books  in  his  time,  of  which,  in  all  congraity^ 
great  part  were  of  observations  ana  instruenans 
o9 
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in  all  kind  of  literati^e,  and  of  those  there  Ib  aot 
now  80  mach  as  one  pamphlet  (only  some  parcels 
of  the  Bible  excepted^  remaining  to  posterity. 
As  then  there  was  not  in  like  manner  to  be  found 
any  footing  of  millions  of  authors  that  were  long 
before  Solomon,  and  yet  we  must  give  credit  to 
that  which  he  affirmed ;  that  whatsoerer  was  then 
or  before,  it  could  never  be  truly  pronounced  of 
it, «« Behold,  this  is  new."  Whereupon  I  must 
for  my  final  conclusion  infer,  seeing  all  the  en- 
deavours, study,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in 
whatsoever  art  or  science,  have  ever  been  the 
same  as  they  are  at  this  present,  though  full  of 
mutabilities,  according  to  the  changes  and  acci- 
dental occasions  of  ages  and  countries,  and  clerks' 
dispositions ;  which  can  never  but  be  subject  to 
intention  and  remission,  both  in  their  devices  and 
practices  of  their  knowledge.  If  now  we  should 
accord  in  opinion  with  you;  first,  to  condemn 
our  present  knowledge  of  doubt  and  incertitude 
(which  you  confer  but  by  averment)  without 
other  force  of  argument,  and  then  to  disclaim  all 
cor  axioms  and  maxims,  and  general  assertions 
that  are  lef^  by  tradition  from  our  elders  to  us ; 
which,  (for  so  it  i%to  be  pretended)  have  passed 
all  probations  oCthe  sharpest  wits  that  ever  were 
Abecedarii,  by  the  frequent  spelling  of  particulars, 
to  come  to  the  notice  of  new  generals,  and  so 
afresh  to  create  new  principles  of  sciences,  the 
end  pf  all  would  be,  that  when  we  should  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  learning  which  we  have,  all  our 
consequent  travail  will  but  help  us  in  a  circle,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  place  from  whence  wq  set  for- 
wards, and  bring  us  to  the  happiness  to  be 
restored  «*in  integrum,"  which  will  require  as 
many  ages  as  have  marched  before  us,  to  be  per- 
fectly achieved.  And  this  I  write,  with  no  dis- 
like of  increasing  our  knowledge  with  new-found 
devices,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  practice  of 
high  commendation)  in  regard  of  the  benefit  they 
will  yield  for  the  present,  that  the  world  hath 
ever  been,  and  will  forever  continue,  very  full  of 
such  devisers;  whose  industry  that  way  hath 
been  very  obstinate  and  eminent,  and  hath  pro- 
duced strange  effects,  above  the  reach  and  the 
hope  of  men's  common  capacities ;  and  yet  our 
notions  and  theorems  have  always  kept  in  grace 
both  with  them,  and  with  the  rarest  that  ever 
were  named  among  the  learned. 

By  this  you  see  to  what  boldness  I  am  brought 
by  your  kindness ;  that  (if  I  seem  to  be  too  saucy 
in  this  contradiction)  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  hold 
of  your  noble  disposition,  and  of  the  freedom  in 
these  cases,  that  you  will  afford  your  special 
friend,  that  hath  induced  me  to  it.  And  although 
I  myself,  lilce  a  carrier's  horse,  cannot  baulk  the 
beaten  way,  in  which  I  have  been  trained,  yet 
since  it  is  my  censure  of  your  Cogitata  that  I 
must  tell  you,  to  be  p.ain,  you  have  very  much 
wronged  yourself  and  the  world,  to  smother  such 
•  treasure  so  long  in  your  coffer:  for  though  I 


stand  well  assured  (for  the  tenor  and  subject  of 
your  main  discourse)  you  are  not  able  to  impanel 
a  jury  in  any  university  that  will  give  up  a  ver- 
dict to  acquit  you  of  error ;  yet  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said, that  all  your  treatise  over  doth  abound  with 
choice  conceit  of  the  present  state  of  learning, 
and  with  so  worthy  contemplations  of  the  means 
to  procure  it,  as  may  persuade  with  any  student 
to  look  more  narrowly  to  his  business,  not  only 
by  aspiring  to  the  greatest  perfection,  of  that 
which  is  now-a-days  divulged  in  the  sciences, 
but  by  diving  yet  deeper,  as  it  were,  into  the 
bowels  and  secrets  of  nature,  and  by  enforcing  of 
the  powers  of  his  judgment  and  wit  to  learn  of 
St.  Paul,  •«Consectari  meliora  dona:"  which 
course,  would  to  God  (to  whisper  so  much  into 
your  ear)  you  had  followed  at  the  first,  when 
you  fell  to  the  study  of  such  a  study  as  was  not 
worthy  such  a  student.  Nevertheless,  being  so 
as  it  is,  that  you  are  therein  settled,  and  your 
country  soundly  served ;  I  cannot  but  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  as  I  do  very  often,  that  you  may* 
gain  a  fit  reward  to  the  full  of  your  deserts,  which 
I  hope  will  come  with  heaps  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

Yours  to  he  used,  and  commanded, 

Tho.  Bodlit. 
From  Fulbun,  Feb.  IS,  1007. 

Sir, — One  kind  of  boldness  doth  draw  on 
another ;  insomuch  as  methinks  I  should  offend 
to  signify,  that  before  the  transcript  of  your  book 
be  fitted  for  the  press,  it  will  be  requisite  for  you 
to  cast  a  censor's  eye  upon  the  style  and  the  elo- 
cution ;  which,  in  the  framing  of  some  periods, 
and  in  divers  words  and  phrases,  will  hardly  go 
for  current,  if  the  copy  brought  to  me  be  just  the 
same  that  you  would  publish. 

Tho.  Bodlbt. 


SIR  FR  ANaS  BACON  TO  THE  BI8H0P  OF  ELY,  UPON 
SENDING  HIS  WRITING  INTITULED,  COGITATA 
ET  VISA. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Now,  your  lordship  hath  been  so  long  in  the 
church  and  the  palace,  disputing  between  kings 
and  popes,  methinks  you  should  take  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  field,  and  refresh  your  mind  with 
some  matter  of  philosophy ;  though  that  science 
be  now,  through  age,  waxed  a  child  again,  and 
left  to  boys  and  young  men.  And  because  yon 
are  wont  to  make  me  believe  you  took  liking  to 
my  writings,  I  send  you  some  of  this  vacation 
fruits,  and  thus  much  more  for  my  mind  and  pur- 
pose. **I  hasten  not  to  publish,  perishing  I 
would  prevent."  And  I  am  forced  to  respect  as 
well  my  times,  as  the  matter;  for  with  me  it  is 
thus,  and  I  think  with  all  men,  in  my  case :  if  I 
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bind  myself  to  an  argament,  it  loadeth  niy  mind ; 
bat  if  I  rid  m  j  mind  of  the  present  Cogitation,  it 
is  rather  a  recreation :  this  hath  pot  me  into  these 
miscellanies,  which  I  purpose  to  suppress,  if  God 
giTe  me  leave  to  write  a  just  and  perfect  volume 
of  philosophy,  which  I  go  on  with,  though  slowly. 
I  send  not  your  lordship  too  much,  lest  it  may 
glut  yon.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  desire 
is.  If  your  lordship  he  so  good  now  as  when 
yon  were  the  good  Dean  of  Westminster,  my 
request  to  you  is,  that  not  by  pricks,  but  by  notes, 
yon  wonld  mark  unto  me  whatsoever  shall  seem 
onto  you  either  not  current  in  the  style,  or  harsh 
to  credit  and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the  per- 
son of  the  writer,  for  no  man  can  be  judge  and 
party ;  and  when  our  minds  judge  by  reflection 
on  onrseives,  they  are  more  subject  to  error.  And 
Uiongh,  for  the  matter  itself,  my  judgment  be  in 
some  things  fixed,  and  not  accessible  by  any 
man's  judgment  that  goeth  not  my  way,  yet  even 
in  tiiose  thingrs  the  admonition  of  a  friend  may 
make  me  express  myself  diversely.  I  would  have 
come  to  your  lordship,  but  that  I  am  hastening  to 
my  house  in  the  country,  and  so  I  commend  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 


SIB  PRANCia  BACON  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLET, 
AFTSR  HE  HAD  IMPARTED  TO  HIM  A  WRITING 
INTITULED,  •'COGITATA  ET  VISA." 

SlB, 

Li  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house  in 
ihe  country,  I  shadl  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing ;  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument ;  for  myself,  I  know 
well  yon  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
yon,  but,  ^  non  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia 
•ilvs.*'  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
up,  (whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,)  I  am  but  to 
pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  but  a  fort- 
night at  Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me 
another  tale,  or  else  I  wonld  add  a  cogitation 
against  libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that 
way :  I  pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to 
him.    So  I  rest. 


(as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applause 
and  celebrity  of  my  work,  it  moveth  me  not)  but 
as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  which  may 
come  of  a  quiet  and  calm  passage  to  the  good 
port  to  which  it  is  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect, 
so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  not  too  far  about. 
But  troth  is,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  meet 
them  in  the  way,  except  it  be,  as  they  will  needs 
confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  who,  you 
know,  is  intemperately  magnified  with  the  school- 
men, and  is  also  allied  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  Jesuits 
by  Faber,  who  was  a  companion  of  Loyola,  and 
a  great  Aristotelian.  I  send  you  at  this  time,  the 
only  part  which  hath  any  harshness,  and  yet  I 
framed  to  myself  an  opinion,  that  whosoever 
allowed  well  of  that  preface,  which  you  so  much 
commend,  will  not  dislike,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  dislike,  this  other  speech  of  preparation ;  for  it  is 
written  out  of  the  same  spirit,  and  out  of  the  same 
necessity.  Nay,  it  doth  more  fully  lay  open,  that 
the  question  between  me  and  the  ancients  is  not 
of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of  the  rightuess  of 
the  way.  And,  to  speak  truth,  it  is  to  the  other 
but  as  Palma  to  Pugnus,  part  of  the  same  thing, 
more  large.  You  conceive  aright,  that  in  this, 
and  the  other,  you  have  commission  to  impart  and 
communicate  them  to  othera,  according  to  your 
discretion ;  other  matters  I  write  not  of.  Myself 
am  like  the  miller  of  Huntingdon,  that  was  wont 
to  pray  for  peace  among  the  willows ;  for,  while 
the  winds  blew  the  wind-mills  wrought,  and  the 
water-mill  was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that 
controvereies  of  religion  must  hinder  the  advance- 
ment of  sciences.  Let  me  conclude  with  my 
perpetual  wish  towards  yourself,  that  the  appro- 
bation of  yourself  by  your  own  discreet  and  tem 
perete  carriage,  may  restore  you  to  your  country, 
and  your  friends  to  your  society.  And  so  I  com 
mend  you  to  God's  goodness. 
Gray'i  Inn,  thii  10th  of  October,  1609. 


tm  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON 
SENDING  HIM  PART  OF  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Ma.  Matthew, 

I  plainly  perceive  by  your  affectionate  writing 
toacbing  my  work,  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
affecteth  us  both,  which  is  the  good  end  to  which 
it  is  dedicated :  for  as  to  any  ability  of  mine,  it 
cannot  merit  that  degree  of  approbation.  For 
your  caution  for  church  men,  and  church  mattere. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  TOUCH- 
ING INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mr.  Matthew,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  am  glad  to 
receive  from  you  matter  both  of  encouragement 
and  advertisement,  touching  my  writings.  For 
my  part,  I  do  wish  that,  since  there  is  almost  no 
**  lumen  siccum**  in  the  world,  but  all  «<  madidum, 
maceratum,''  infused  in  the  affections,  and  bloods, 
or  humoura,  that  these  things  of  mine  had  those 
separations  that  might  make  them  more  accepta- 
ble ;  so  that  they  claim  not  so  much  acquaintance 
of  the  present  times,  as  they  be  thereby  the  less 
like  to  last.  And  to  show  you  that  I  have  some 
purpose  to  new  mould  them,  i  send  you  a  leaf  or 
two  of  the  preface,  carrying  some  figure  of  the 
whole  work;  wherein  I  purpose  to  take  that  which 
is  real  and  effectual  of  both  writings,  and  chiefly 
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to  add  pledge,  if  not  payment  to  my  promise.  I 
•end  you,  also,  a  memorial  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  requite  your  Eulogy  of  the  late  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence's felicity.  Of  this,  when  yon  were  here,  I 
showed  you  some  model,  though,  at  that  time, 
methought  you  were  as  willing  to  hear  Julius 
Cesar  as  Queen  Elizabeth  commended.  But  this 
which  I  send  is  more  full,  and  hath  more  of  the 
narrative ;  and  farther  hath  one  part  that  I  think 
will  not  be  disagreeable,  either  to  you,  or  that 
place,  being  the  true  tracts  of  her  proceeding 
towards  the  Catholics,  which  are  infinitely  mis- 
taken. And  though  I  do  not  imagine  they  will 
pass  allowance  there,  yet  they  will  gain  upon  ex- 
cuse. I  find  Mr.  Lezure  to  use  you  well,  (I  mean 
his  tongue,  of  you,)  which  shows  you  either 
honest  or  wise.  But  this  I  speak  merely;  for,  in 
good  faith,  I  conoeive  hope,  that  you  will  so 
gorern  yourself,  as  we  may  take  you  as  assuredly 
for  a  good  subject,  and  patriot,  as  you  take  your- 
self for  a  good  Christian;  and  so  we  may  enjoy 
your  company,  and  you  your  conscience,  if  it  may 
no  otherwise  be.  For  my  part,  assure  yourself 
that,  as  we  say  in  the  law,  «•  mutatis  mutandis," 
my  love  and  good  wishes  to  you  are  diminished. 
And  so  I  remain. 


Sm  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING 
THE  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  (as  I  now  stand,)  I  am  not  so  unfor- 
tunate but  your  majesty  knoweth.  For,  both  in 
the  commission  of  union,  (the  labour  whereof,  for 
men  of  my  profession,  rested  most  upon  my  hand,) 
and  this  last  parliament  in  the  bill  of  the  subsidy, 
^both  body  and  preamble,)  in  the  bill  of  attain- 
ders of  Tresham,  and  the  rest,  in  the  matter  of 
purveyance,  in  the  ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the 
grievances,  and  the  like;  as  I  was  ever  pareful 

iand  not  without  good  success)  sometimes  to  put 
brward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep 
back  that  which  was  not  so  good ;  so  your  majesty 
was  pleased  to  accept  kindly  of  my  services,  and 
to  say  to  me,  such  conflicts  were  the  wars  of  peace, 
and  such  victories,  the  victories  of  peace ;  and, 
therefore,  such  servants  that  obtained  them  were, 
by  kings  that  reign  in  peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed 
than  services  of  commanders  in  the  wars.  In  all 
which,  nevertheless,  I  can  challenge  to  myself  no 
•ufiSciency,  but  that  I  was  diligent  and  reasonably 
happy  to  execute  those  directions  which  I  received 
eitiier  immediately  from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from 
my  Lord  of  Salisjnry ;  at  which  time  it  pleased 
your  majesty  to  promise  and  assure  me,  that  upon 
the  remove  of  the  then  attorney,  I  should  not  be 
forgotten,  but  brought  into  ordinary  place.  And 
this  wan  after  confirmed  to  me  by  many  of  my 


lords,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  term,  &• 
manner,  also,  in  particular,  was  spoken  of;  that  is, 
that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be  made  your  majesty's 
sergeant,  and  I  solicitor,  for  so  it  was  thought 
best,  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts  and  Acuities,  for 
the  good  of  your  service.  And  of  this  resolution 
both  court  and  country  took  knowledge.  Neither 
was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine  own, 
but  moved  from  my  lords ;  and  I  think,  first,  from 
my  lord  chancellor.  Whereupon  resting,  your 
majesty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  though  I  am  sure  I  had  two 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Attorney  now  is,  could 
not  allege.  The  one,  nine  years'  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  being  cousin-german  to  the  Lord 
of  Salisbury,  whom  your  majesty  seemeth  and 
trusteth  so  much.  But  for  less  place,  I  conceived, 
it  was  meant  me.  But  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbert  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  my  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my  great 
disgrace  and  discouragement.  For,  (gracious 
sovereign,)  if  still  when  the  waters  are  stirred, 
another  shall  be  put  before  me,  your  majesty  had 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  ^Ise  I  shall  be  still  a  lame 
man  to  do  your  majesty  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  most  humble  suit  to  your  majesty  is,  that  this 
which  seemed  to  me  was  intended,  may  speedily 
be  performed.  And  I  hope  my  former  service 
shall  be  but  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  bettet 
strengthened.  For  sure  I  am,  no  man's  heart  is 
fuller  (I  say  not  but  many  have  greater  hearts, 
but  I  say,  not  fuller)  of  love  and  duty  towards 
your  majesty,  and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time 
will  manifest  against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any 
be.  To  conclude,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
for  my  boldness,  and  rest 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  BIS  SUIT  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  ATTORNEY'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  plkase  tour  Majbstt, 

Your  great  and  princely  favours  towards  me  in 
advancing  me  to  place,  and  that  which  is  to  me 
of  no  less  comfort,  your  majesty's  benign  and 
gracious  acceptation  from  time  to  time  of  my  poor 
services,  much  above  the  merit  and  value  of  them* 
hath  almost  brought  me  to  an  opinion,  that  I  may 
sooner  perchance  be  wanting  to  myself  in  not 
asking,  than  find  your  majesty's  goodness  want- 
ing to  me,  in  any  my  reasonable  and  modest 
desires.  And,  therefore,  perceiving  how  at  this 
time  preferments  of  law  fly  about  my  ears,  to  some 
above  me,  and  to  some  below  me,  I  did  conceiTt 
your  majesty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of  dulness« 
or  want  of  faith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should  noC 
eome  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacobus  Well,  as  otheis 
do.  Wherein  I  shall  propound  to  youi  majesty, 
that  which  tendeth  not  so  much  to  the  raising  my 
fortune,  as  to  the  settling  of  my  mind,  being 
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tometimes  assailed  with  this  cogitation,  that  by 
reason  of  my  slowness  to  sue  and  apprehend 
sodden  occasions,  keeping  on  one  plain  course  of 
painful  serrice,  I  may  (in  fine  dierum)  be  in  danger 
to  be  neglected  and  forgotten.  And  if  that  should 
be,  then  were  it  much  better  for  me  now  while  I 
stand  in  your  majesty's  good  opinion,  (though 
unworthy,)  and  have  some  reputation  in  the 
world,  to  giro  over  the  course  I  am  in,  and  to 
make  proof  to  do  you  some  honour  by  my  pen ; 
either  by  writing  some  faithful  narrative  of  your 
happy  (though  not  untraduced)  times,  or  by  re- 
compiling your  laws,  which,  I  perceive,  your 
majesty  laboureth  with,  and  hath  in  your  head, 
(as  Jupiter  had  Pallas,)  or  some  other  the  like 
work,  (for  without  some  endeavour  to  do  yon 
honour  I  would  not  live,)  than  to  spend  ray  wits 
and  time  in  this  laborious  place,  wherein  now  I 
serve,  if  it  shall  be  deprived  of  those  outward 
ornaments,  and  inward  comforts,  which  it  was 
wont  to  have  in  respect  of  an  assured  succession 
to  some  place  of  more  dignity  and  rest,  which 
seemeth  now  to  be  a  hope  altogether  casual,  if 
not  wholly  intercepted.  Wherefore,  (not  to  hold 
your  majesty  long,)  my  suit  (than  the  which  I 
think  I  cannot  well  go  lower)  is,  that  I  may 
obtain  your  royal  promise  to  succeed  (if  I  live) 
into  the  attorney's  place,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
void,  it  being  but  the  natural,  and  immediate  step 
and  rise,  which  the  place  I  now  hold  hath  ever 
(in  sort)  made  claim  to,  and  almost  never  failed 
of.  In  this  suit  I  make  no  friends  to  your  majesty, 
but  rely  upon  no  other  motive  than  your  grace, 
nor  any  other  assurance  but  your  word,  whereof 
I  had  good  experience  when  I  came  to  the  solici- 
tor's place,  that  they  were  Jike  to  the  two  great 
lights,  which  in  their  motions  are  never  retro- 
grade.  So,  with  my  best  prayer  for  your  majesty's 
happiness,  I  rest- 


book  that  endeavoured  to  verify,  <*  Misera  fsmina" 
(the  addition  of  the  pope's  bull)  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  I  did  write  a  few  lines  in  her  memorial^ 
which  I  thought  you  would  be  well  pleased  to 
read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  because  you 
were  wont  to  bear  affection  to  my  pen.  «<  Yerum, 
ut  aliud  ex  alio,"  if  it  came  handsomely  to  pass,  I 
would  be  glad  the  President  De  Thou  (who  hath 
written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that  fame  and 
diligence)  saw  it ;  chiefly  because  I  know  not, 
whether  it  may  not  serve  him  for  some  use  in  his 
story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  right  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as  1 
perceive  by  that  he  hath  already  written,  he  ig^ 
well  inclined  to  do ;  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion  (such  as  absence  may  permit)  of 
some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  us. 
For.  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedencoi 
(chiefly  in  worth,)  yet  this  is  common  to  them 
both,  that  we  may  serve  our  sovereigns  in  places 
of  law  eminent,  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that 
our  fathers  did  so  before  us ;  and,  lastly,  that  both 
of  us  love  learning,  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was 
ever  a  bond  of  friendship,  in  the  greatest  distances 
of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request, 
than  your  own  occasions  and  respects  (to  me  un* 
known)  may  further  or  limit,  my  principal  pur- 
pose being  to  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this 
token,  whereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  com- 
mendations to  my  lady.  And  so  commit  you  both 
to  God's  holy  protection. 


ant  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  CARY  IN 
FRANCE,  UPON  SENDING  HfM  HIS  WRITING,  "  IN 
FEUCSM  MBMORIAM  ELIZABETHS." 

Mr  VEST  GOOD  Lord, 

Being  asked  the  question  by  this  bearer,  an  old 
servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon,  whether  I 
would  command  him  any  service  into  France,  and 
being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of 
sidtness,  I  began  to  remember,  that  neither  your 
bosiness  nor  mine  (though  great  and  continual) 
can  be,  upon  an  exact  account,  any  just  occa- 
sion why  BO  much  good-will  as  hath  passed 
between  us  should  be  so  much  discontinued  as  it 
hsth  been.  And,  therefore,  because  one  must 
begin,  I  thooght  to  provoke  your  remembrance  of 
ne,  by  mj  letter.  And  thinking  how  to  fit  it  with 
somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  came  to  my  mind, 
that  this  last  summer,  by  occasion  of  a  factions 

Vol.  la— 6 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
It  is  observed,  upon  a  place  in  the  Canticles  by 
some,  **  Ego  sum  Flos  Campi,  et  Lilium  Conval- 
lium ;"  that  it  is  not  said,  «  Ego  sum  flos  horti, 
et  lilium  montium :"  because  the  majesty  of  that 
person  is  not  enclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appropriate 
to  the  great.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  royal 
virtue  of  access,  which  nature  and  judgment  hath 
placed  in  your  majesty's  mind,  as  the  portal  of 
all  the  rest,  could  not  of  itself  (my  imperfections 
considered)  have  animated  me  to  have  made  obla- 
tion of  myself  immediately  to  your  majesty,  had 
it  not  been  joined  to  a  habit  of  like  liberty  which 
I  enjoyed  with  my  late  dear  sovereign  mistress, 
a  princess  happy  in  all  things,  but  most  happy  in 
such  a  successor.  And  yet,  farther,  and  more 
nearly,  I  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  not  only 
upon  a  supposal,  that  unto  your  majesty's  sacred 
ears  (open  to  the  air  of  all  virtues)  there  might 
have  come  some  small  breath  of  the  good  memory 
of  my  father,  so  long  a  principal  counsellor  in 
your  kingdom,  but  also,  by  the  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  devotion,  and  incessant  en- 
deavours, beyond  the  strength  of  his  body,  and 
the  nature  of  the  times,  which  appeared  in  toy 
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good  brother  towards  your  majestj^s  Benrice,  and 
were  on  your  majesty's  part,  through  your  singalar 
benignities,  by  many  most  gracious  and  lively 
significations  and  favours  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged, beyond  the  thought  of  any  thing  he  could 
effect:  all  which  endeavours  and  duties,  for  the 
most  part,  were  common  to  myself  with  him, 
though  my  design  between  brethren  dissembled. 
And,  therefore,  most  high  and  mighty  king,  my 
most  dear  and  dread  sovereign  lord,  since  now 
the  comer-stone  is  laid  of  the  mightiest  monarchy 
in  Europe,  and  that  God  above,  who  is  noted  to 
have  a  mighty  hand  in  bridling  the  floods  and 
fluctuations  of  the  seas,  and  of  people's  hearts, 
hath  by  the  miraculous  and  universal  consent, 
(the  more  strange,  because  it  proceedeth  from 
such  diversity  of  causes,)  in  your  coming  in, 
given  a  sign  and  token,  what  he  intendeth  in  the 
continuance ;  I  think  tliere  is  no  subject  of  your 
majesty,  who  loveth  this  island,  and  is  not  hollow 
and  unworthy,  whose  heart  is  not  on  fire,  not  only 
to  bring  you  peace-offerings  to  make  you  propiti- 
ous; but  to  sacrifice  himself  as  a  burnt-offering 
to  your  majesty's  service :  amongst  which  number, 
no  man's  fire  shall  be  more  pure  and  fervent;  but 
how  far  forth  it  shall  blaze  out,  that  resteth  in 
your  majesty's  employment:  for,  since  your  for- 
tune, in  the  greatness  thereof,  hath  for  a  time 
debarred  your  majesty  of  the  fruitful  virtue  which 
one  calleth  the  principal,  •*Principis  est  virtus 
maxima  n6sse  sues,"  because  your  majesty  hath 
many  of  yours,  which  are  unknown  unto  you,  I 
must  leave  all  to  the  trial  of  farther  time;  and, 
thirsting  after  the  happiness  of  kissing  your 
royal  hand,  continue  ever 

Your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


flIR   FRANCIS   BACON,  TO    THE    LORD    KINLOSB, 
UPON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  KINO  JAMES. 

Mv  Lord, 

The  present  occasion  awakeneth  in  me  aremem- 
brance  of  the  constant  amity  and  mutual  good 
offices  which  passed  between  my  brother  deceased 
and  your  lordship,  whereunto  I  was  less  strange, 
than  in  respect  of  the  time  I  had  reason  to  pretend ; 
and  withal  I  call  to  mind  the  great  opinion  my 
brother  (who  seldom  failed  in  judgment  of  a  per- 
son) would  often  express  me  of  your  lordship's 
great  wisdom  and  soundness,  both  in  head  and 
huirt,  towards  the  service  and  afifairs  of  our  sove- 
roign  lord  the  king.  The  one  of  those  hath  bred 
in  me  an  election,  and  the  other  a  confidence,  to 
address  my  good  will  and  sincere  affection  to 
your  good  lordship,  not  doubting,  in  regard  my 
course  of  life  hatX  wrought  me  not  to  be  alto- 
gether unseen  in  the  matters  of  the  kingdom,  that 
f  may  be  in  some  use,  both  in  points  of  service  to 
the  king,  and  your  lordship's  jMLrticular:  And,  on 


the  other  side,  I  will  not  omit  to  desire  humbly 
your  lordship's  &vour,  in  furthering  a  good  con- 
ceit and  impression  of  my  most  humble  du^,  and 
true  seal  towards  the  king,  to  whose  majesty 
words  cannot  make  me  known,  neither  mine  own 
nor  others,  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of 
any  that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experiences 
by  their  humanity  and  commendations.  And  so 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  God's  protection. 
Your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Vnm  Gny'i  Ian,  etc 


SIR  FR  ANaS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUM. 
BERLAND,  CONCERNING  A  PROCLAMATION  UPON 
THE  KING'S  ENTRY. 

It  mat  plkase  tour  Lordship, 

I  do  hold  it  a  thing  formal  and  necessary,  for 
the  king  to  forerun  his  coming,  be  it  never  so 
speedy,  with  some  gracious  declaration  for  the 
cherishing,  entertaining,  and  preparing  of  men's 
affections.  For  which  purpose  1  have  conceived 
a  draught,  it  being  a  thing  to  me  familiar,  in  my 
mistress  her  times,  to  have  used  my  pen  in  politio 
writings  of  satisfaction.  The  use  of  this  may  be 
in  two  sorts:  First,  properly,  if  your  lordship 
think  convenient  to  show  the  king  any  su<^ 
draught,  because  the  veins  and  pulses  of  this 
state  cannot  but  be  known  here ;  which  if  your 
lordship  should,  then  I  would  desire  your  lordship 
to  withdraw  my  name,  and  only  signify  that  you 
gave  some  heads  of  direction  of  such  a  matter  to 
one  of  whose  style  and  pen  jou  had  some  opinion. 
The  other  collateral,  that  though  your  lordship 
make  no  other  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  portrai* 
ture  of  that  which  I  think  worthy  to  be  advised 
by  your  lordship  to  the  king,  to  express  himself 
according  to  those  points  which  are  therein  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  more  compendious  and  signi- 
ficant than  if  I  had  set  them  down  in  articles.  I 
would  have  attended  your  lordship,  but  for  some 
little  physic  I  took.  To  morrow  morning  I  will 
wait  on  you.    So  I  ever  continue,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  EDWARD  COKE 
EXP08TULATORY. 

Mr.  Attornet, 

I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to  let  you  know  in 
plainness,  what  I  find  of  you,  and  what  you  shall 
find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  dis- 
grace and  disable  my  law,  experience,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  what  it  pleases  you  I  pray  think  of  me. 
I  am  one  that  know  both  mine  own  wants  and 
other  men's ;  and  it  may  be,  perchance,  that  mine 
may  mend  when  others  stand  at  a  stay :  And« 
surely,  I  may  not  in  public  place  endure  to  be 
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wronged,  without  repelling  the  same  to  my  best 
ad?antage,  to  right  myself.  Yoa  are  great,  and 
dierefore  have  the  more  enviere,  which  would  be 
glad  to  have  yoa  paid  at  another^B  cost.  Since 
die  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  the  rather, 
I  think,  by  your  means,  I  cannot  expect  that  you 
and  I  shall  erer  senre  as  attorney  and  solicitor 
together,  but  either  to  serve  with  another  upon 
your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some  other  course. 
So  as  I  am  more  free  than  ever  I  was  from  any 
occasion  of  unworthy  confirming  myself  to  you, 
more  than  general  good  manners,  or  your  particu- 
lar good  usage  shall  provoke ;  and  if  you  had  not 
been  short-sighted  in  your  own  fortune,  (as  I 
think,)  you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me ;  but 
that  tide  is  past  I  write  not  tliis  to  show  any 
friends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have  writ  to  Mr. 
Attorney;  I  have  none  of  those  humours,  but  that 
I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the 
more  decent  carriage  of  my  master*s  service,  and 
to  oar  particular  better  understanding  one  another. 
His  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by  vou  in  deed, 
tnd  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  the  worse 
for  us  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few  lines  lost,  which 
for  a  much  smaller  matter  I  would  adventure.  So, 
this  being  to  yourself,  I  for  my  part  rest. 
Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


VOL  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  8IR  VINCENT  SKINNER, 
EXP08TULATORY. 

Sir  ymccirr  SKimfiR, 

I  see  by  your  needless  delays,  this  matter  is 
grown  to  a  new  question,  wherein,  for  the  matter 
itself,  it  bad  been  stayed  at  the  beginning  by  my 
lord  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  should 
not  so  much  have  stood  upon  it;  for  the  great 
and  daily  travails  which  I  take  in  bis  majesty's 
service,  either  are  rewarded  in  themselves,  in 
that  they  are  but  my  duty,  or  else  may  deserve  a 
much  greater  matter.  Neither  can  I  think  amiss 
of  any  man,  that  in  furtherance  of  the  king's 
benefit,  moved  the  doubt,  that  I  knew  not  what 
warrant  you  had,  but  my  wrong  is,  that  you 
havicg  had  my  lord  treasurer's,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor's warrant  for  payment,  above  a  month 
since,  you  (I  say)  making  your  payments,  be- 
like, upon  such  differences  as  are  better  known 
to  yourself,  than  agreeable  to  due  respect  of  his 
majesty's  service,  have  delayed  all  this  time, 
otherwise  than  I  might  have  expected  either  from 
our  ancient  acquaintance,  or  from  that  regard 
diat  one  in  your  place  may  owe  to  one  in 
mine.  By  occasion  whereof  there  ensueth  to  me 
a  greater  inconvenience,  that  now  my  name,  in 
sort,  must  be  in  question  among  you,  as  if  I  were 
a  man  likely  to  demand  that  that  were  unreason- 
able, or  to  be  denied  that  that  is  reasonable ;  and 
Uiis  must  be,  because  you  can  pleasure  men  at 


pleasure.  But  this  I  leave  with  tins,  that  it  is 
the  first  matter  wherein  I  had  occasion  to  discern 
of  your  friendship,  which  I  see  to  fall  to  this, 
that  whereas  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  last  time  in  my 
man's  hearing,  very  honourably  said,  that  he 
would  not  discontent  any  man  in  my  place,  it 
seems  you  have  no  such  caution.  But  my  writing 
to  you  now,  is  to  know  of  you,  where  now  the 
stay  is,  without  being  any  more  beholden  to  you, 
to  whom  indeed  no  man  ought  to  be  beholden  in 
those  cases  in  a  right  course.  And  so  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

It  may  please  tour  Lordship, 

As  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  resolution,  both  with 
his  majesty,  and  among  your  lordships  of  his 
council,  that  I  should  be  placed  solicitor,  and  the 
solicitor  to  be  removed  to  be  the  king's  Serjeant; 
so  I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship's  farther- 
ness  and  forwardness  therein,  your  lordship  be- 
ing the  man  that  first  devised  the  mean ;  where- 
fore my  humble  request  unto  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  set  in  with  some  strength  to 
finish  this  your  work;  which  (I  assure  yourself) 
I  desire  the  rather,  because,  being  placed,  I  hope, 
for  your  many  favours,  to  be  able  to  do  you  some 
better  service :  for  as  I  am,  your  lordship  cannot 
use  me,  nor  scarcely  indeed  know  me;  not  that  I 
vainly  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great  mat- 
ter, but  certainty  it  will  frame  me  to  use  a  more 
industrious  observance  and  application  tfi  such  as 
I  honour  so  much  as  I  do  your  lordship,  and  not, 
I  hope,  without  some  good  offices,  which  may 
deserve  your  thanks.  And  herewithal,  good  my 
lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  consider, 
that  time  groweth  precious  with  me,  and  that  a 
married  man  is  years  seven  older  in  his  thoughts 
the  first  day ;  and  therefore  what  a  discomforta- 
ble  thing  it  is  for  me  to  be  unsettled  still.  For, 
surely,  were  it  not  that  I  think  myself  bom  for 
to  do  my  sovereign  service,  and  therefore  in  that 
station  I  will  live  and  die ;  otherwise,  for  mine 
own  private  comfort,  it  were  better  for  me  that 
the  king  should  blot  me  out  of  his  book,  or  that 
I  should  turn  my  course  to  endeavour  to  serve 
him  in  some  other  kind,  than  for  me  to  stand 
thus  at  a  stop,  and  to  have  that  little  reputation 
which  by  my  industry  I  gather,  to  be  scattered 
and  taken  away  by  continual  disgraces,  every 
new  man  coming  in  before  me ;  and  sure  I  am,  I 
shall  never  have  fairer  promises  and  hope  from 
all  your  lordships,  and  I  would  believe  yon  in  a 
far  greater  matter:  and  if  it  were  nothing  else,  I 
hope  the  modesty  of  my  suit  deservoth  some- 
what; for  I  know  well  the  solicitor's  placo  is  not 
as  your  lordship  left  it,  time  working  alteration, 
somewhat  in  the  profession,  much  more  in  tliat 
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•pecial  place.    And  wi^  it  not  to  satisfy  my] 

wife^s  frieiids,  and  to  get  myself  oat  of  being  a  ^ 

eommoa  gaze,  and  a  speech,  (I  protest  before  ^ 

God,)  I  woold  DCTer  speak  word  for  it.    Bat  to 

eoDclade,  as  my  boDOorable  lady  was  some  mean 

to  make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another;  so, 

if  it  please  yoa  to  help  me,  as  yoa  said,  to  change 

mine  own  name,  I  cannot  be  bat  more  and  more 

boanden  to  yoa;  and  I  am  mnch  deceived,  if 

yoar  lordship  find  not  the  king  well  inclined :  as 

for  my  Lord  of  Salisbary,  he  is  forward  and  affee- 

tionate. 

YoorB,ete. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO.« 

It  mat  plkask  tour  most  BXcsLunrr  Majrstt, 
How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
sorereign,  to  do  yoor  majesty  homble  senrice  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  as  I  now  stand,  I  am  not  so  unfortnnate 
but  your  majesty  knows ;  both  in  the  commission 
of  union,  the  labour  whereof,  for  men  of  my  pro- 
fession, rested  most  aponmy  hands;  and  this  last 
parliament,  for  the  bill  of  subsidy,  both  body  and 
preamble :  in  the  bill  of  attainders  of  Tresham, 
and  the  rest;  in  die  matter  of  purveyance,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the  grisTances,  and  the 
like ;  as  I  was  erer  careful,  not  without  good  suc- 
cess, sometimes  to  put  forward  that  which  was 
good,  sometimes  to  keep  back  that  which  was 
worse;  so  your  majesty  was  pleased  kindly  to 
accept  of  my  senrices,  and  to  say  to  me,  such  con- 
flicts were  the  wars  of  peace,  and  such  victories 
the  victories  of  peace ;  and  therefore  such  servants 
as  obtained  them  were,  by  kings  that  reign  in 
peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed  than  conquerors  in 
the  wars.  In  all  which,  nevertheless,  I  can 
challenge  to  mysslf  no  sufficiency,  that  I  was 

*  Tkit  to  iMrelx  a  eopjr  of  a  l«tt«r,  whieb  wU  be  foand  ia 
paft  IS,  bat  tbere  are  wNiie  Tftrtotloni,  wbkb  bAve  tndnced 
■•  to iMort  botboftbon:  la ttao  tattor letttr bo rtftn  to bto 


diligent,  and  leasonably  happy  to  execute  those 
direetions  which  I  have  received,  either  immediate- 
ly from  yoor  royal  month,  or  from  my  Lord  of 
Salisbary.  At  that  time  it  pleased  yonr  majestf 
also  to  assure  me,  that  npon  the  remove  of  ths 
then  attorney,  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  bs 
brought  into  ordinary  place ;  and  this  was  con- 
firmed unto  me  by  many  of  my  lords.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  manner  also  in  partien- 
lar  spoken  of,  that  is,  that  Bfr.  Solicitor  should  bs 
made  your  majesty's  seijeant,  and  I  solicitor;  for 
so  it  was  thought  best  to  sort  wilk  both  oar  gifts 
and  faculties  for  the  good  of  our  service,  and  of 
this  resolution  both  court  and  country  took  notice. 
Neither  was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mins 
own,  but  moved  from  my  lords,  I  ^ink  first  frooi 
my  lord  chancellor;  whereupon  resting,  yoor 
majtety  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  although,  I  am  sure,  I  had 
two  circumstances  that  Mr.  Attorney  thai  now  is 
could  not  allege ;  the  one  nine  years' service  of  ths 
crown ;  the  other,  the  being  cousin-german  to  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury ;  for  of  my  father's  service  I  will 
not  speak.  But  for  the  less  place,  I  conceive,  H 
was  never  meant  me :  but  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbard  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  any  pis* 
ferment,  but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my 
great  disgrace  and  discontentment.  For,  gracious 
sovereign,  if  still,  when  the  waters  be  stirred,  an- 
other shall  be  put  in  before  me,  your  majesty  hath 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  a  lame  man 
to  do  your  services.  And  therefore  my  most 
humble  suit  unto  your  majesty  is,  that  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  intended,  may  speedily  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  my  former  services  shall  be  but 
as  beginningrs  to  better,  when  I  am  better  strength- 
ened :  for  sure  I  am  no  man's  heart  b  fuller,  I  ssy 
not,  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts,  but  I  say 
not  fuller  of  love  and  duty  towards  your  majesty 
and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time  will  manifest 
against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To  con- 
clude, I  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness, 
etc.  Yours,  etc 

Fr.  Bacov. 
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k  LETTER  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  UPON  SENDING 
OP  A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

It  mat  PLKAU  TOCR  MAJESTTy 

According  to  the  ceremony  of  the  time,  I  would 
not  forget,  in  all  hnmbleness,  to  present  your 
majesty  with  a  small  New  Year's  gift:  nothing 
to  my  mind.  And  therefore  to  supply  it,  I  can 
but  pray  to  God  to  give  your  majesty  his  New 
Tear's  Gift;  that  is,  a  new  year  that  shall  be  as 
DO  year  to  your  body,  and  as  a  year  with  two 
harrests  to  your  coffers;  and  every  other  way 
prosperous  and  gladsome.    And  so  I  remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  UPON  THE 

sending  of  a  new  tear's  gift. 
Most  xxcbllkht  sovirkion  Mistress  : 

The  only  New  Year's  Gift  which  I  can  give 
your  majesty,  is  that  which  God  hath  given  to  me : 
which  is,  a  mind,  in  all  humbleness,  to  wait  upon 
your  commandments  and  business:  wherein  I 
would  to  God  that  I  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less ; 
or  that  I  could  perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a 
hawk,  that  bates,  when  I  see  occasion  of  service, 
but  cannot  fly,  because  I  am  tied  to  another's  fist. 
But,  meanwhile,  I  continue  my  presumption  of 
making  to  your  majesty  my  poor  oblation  of  a 
garment,  as  unworthy  the  wearing  as  his  service 
that  sends  it :  but  the  approach  to  your  excellent 
person  may  give  worth  to  both :  which  is  all  the 
happiness  I  aspire  unto. 


AN  ANSWER  OF  MY   LORD  OF  ESSEX,   TO  A 
LETTER  OF  MR.  BACON'S.    (See  p.  8.) 

Mr.  Bacoit, 

I  can  neither  expound,  nor  censure  your  late 
actions ;  being  ignorant  of  all  of  them,  save  one ; 
and  having  directed  my  sight  inward  only,  to 
examine  myself.  You  do  pray  me  to  believe, 
that  you  only  aspire  to  the  conscience  and  com- 
mendation, of  "  Bonus  Civis,"  and  »» Bonus  Vir ;" 
and  I  do  faithfully  assure  you,  that  while  that  is 
your  ambition,  (though  your  course  be  active  and 
mind  contemplative,)  yet  we  shall,  both,  »*  Conve- 
nire  in  eodem  Tertio ;"  and  *♦  Convenire  inter  nos 


ipsos."  Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offer 
of  good  ofHces,  are  welcome  to  me :  For  answer 
to  them,  I  will  say  but  this ;  that  you  have  be- 
lieved I  have  been  kind  to  you ;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  be  other,  either  upon  humour 
or  mine  own  election.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  should  say  somewhat 
of  your  poetical  example.  But  this  I  must  say : 
that  I  never  flew  with  other  wings  than  desire  to 
merit ;  and  confidence  in  my  sovereign's  favour ; 
and  when  one  of  these  wings  failed  me,  I  would 
light  no  where  but  at  my  sovereign's  feet,  though 
she  suffered  me  to  be  bruised,  with  my  fall.  And 
till  her  majesty,  that  knows  I  was  never  bird  of 
prey,  finds  it  to  agree  with  her  will  and  her  service, 
that  my  wings  should  be  imped  again,  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  the  mue.  No  power,  but  my 
God's,  and  my  sovereign's  can  alter  this  resolu- 
tion of        Your  retired  friend,  Essex. 


A  LETTER  COMMENDING  HIS  LOVE  AND  OCCA- 
SIGNS  TO  SIR  THOMAS  CHALLONER.  THEN  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ENTRANCE. 

Sir, 

For  our  money  matters,  I  am  assured  you  re- 
ceived no  insatisfaction :  for  you  know  my  mind ; 
and  you  know  my  means ;  which  now  the  open- 
ness of  the  time,  caused  by  this  blessed  consent 
and  peace,  will  increase ;  and  so  our  agreement 
according  to  your  time  be  observed.  For  the  pre- 
sent, according  to  the  Roman  adage,  (that  one 
cluster  of  grapes  ripeneth  best  beside  another;)  I 
know  you  hold  me  not  unworthy,  whose  mutual 
friendship  you  should  cherish :  and  I,  for  my 
part,  conceive  good  hope  that  you  are  likely  to 
become  an  acceptable  servant  to  the  king  our 
master.  Not  so  much  for  any  way  made  hereto- 
fore, (which  in  my  judgment  will  make  no  great 
difference,)  as  for  the  stuff  and  sufficiency,  which 
I  know  to  be  in  you ;  and  whereof  I  know  his 
majesty  may  reap  great  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  general  request  is,  that  according  to  that 
industrious  vivacity,  which  you  use  towards  your 
friends,  you  will  further  his  majesty's  good  con- 
ceit and  inclination  towards  me;  to  whom  words 
cannot  make  me  known ;  neither  mine  own  nor 
others;  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any 
that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience,  by 
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your  tosUmony  and  commendation.  And  though 
occasion  give  you  the  precedence  of  doing  me  this 
special  good  office ;  yet,  I  hope  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I  shall  have  some  means  to 
requite  your  favour  and  acquit  your  report.  More 
particularly,  having  thought  good  to  make  obla- 
tion of  my  most  humble  service  to  his  majesty  by 
a  few  lines,  I  do  desire  your  loving  care  and  help 
by  yourself,  or  such  means  as  I  refer  to  your  dis- 
cretion, to  deliver  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty *s  hands.  Of  which  letter  I  send  you  a 
copy,  Uiat  you  may  know  what  you  carry ;  and 
may  take  of  Mr.  Matthew  the  letter  Itself;  if  you 
pleased  to  undertake  the  delivery.  Lastly,  I  do 
commend  to  yourself,  and  such  your  courtesies  as 
occasion  may  require,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew, eldest  son  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  my  very  good  friend  ;  assuring  you  that  any 
courtesy,  you  shall  use  towards  him,  you  shall 
use  to  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman,  and  one, 
I  know,  whose  acquaintance  you  will  much 
esteem.    And  so,  I  ever  continue. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  DAVIS,  THEN   GONE  TO  THE 
KING,  AT  HIS  FIRST  ENTRANCE. 

Master  Davis, 

Though  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet  you  could 
not  go  before  you  had  spoken  with  yourself  to  the 
purpose,  which  I  will  now  write.  And,  therefore, 
I  know  it  shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  I 
meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  asleep.  Briefly, 
I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well  using 
my  name ;  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering 
for  me,  if  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in 
that  place ;  as  by  imprinting  a  good  conceit  and 
opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  king,  (of  whose 
favour  I  make  myself  comfortable  assurance ;)  as 
otherwise  in  that  court.  And,  not  only  so,  but 
generally  to  perform  to  me  all  the  good  offices, 
which  the  vivacity  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to 
your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose 
atfection  you  have  so  great  sympathy;  and  in 
whose  fortune  you  have  so  great  interest.  So, 
desiring  you  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets,  I 
continue. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  FAULES,  88  MARTII,  1803. 
Mr.  Faules, 

I  did  write  unto  you  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Lake, 
(who  was  despatched  hence  from  their  lordships,) 
a  letter  of  revivor,  of  those  sparks  of  former 
acquaintance  between  us  in  my  brother's  time : 
and  now  upon  the  same  confidence,  finding  so  fit 
a  messenger,  I  would  not  fail  to  salute  you; 
hoping  it  will  fall  out  so  happily,  as  that  you 
shall  be  one  of  the  king's  servants,  which  his 
majesty  will  first  employ  here  with  us :  where  I 


hope  to  have  some  means  not  to  be  barren  in 
friendship  towards  you.  We  all  thirst  aAer  the 
king's  coming,  accenting  all  this  but  as  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
till  we  have  his  presence.  And  though  now  his 
majesty  must  be  Janus  Bifrons,  to  have  a  face  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  England,  yet,  *<  Quod  none 
instat  agendum :"  The  expectation  is  here,  that  he 
will  come  in  state  and  not  in  strength.  So,  for 
this  time  I  commend  you  to  God's  goodness. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  UPON 
THE  KINO'S  COMING  IN. 

It  may  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  would  have  been  very  glad,  to  have  presented 
my  humble  service  to  your  lordship  by  my  attend- 
ance, if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not 
have  been  unpleasing  unto  you.  And,  therefore, 
because  I  would  commit  no  error,  I  chose  to 
write ;  assuring  y  3ur  lordship,  how  credible  soever 
it  may  seem  to  you  at  first,  yet,  it  is  as  true  as  a 
thing  that  God  knoweth ;  that  this  great  change 
hath  wrought  in  me  no  other  change  towaids 
your  lordship  than  this ;  that  I  may  safely  be  now 
that  which  I  was  truly  before.  And  so,  craving 
no  other  pardon,* than  for  troubling  you  with  my 
letter,  I  do  not  now  begin  to  be,  but  continue  to  be. 
Your  lordship's  humble  and  much  devoted. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
AFTER  HE  HAD  BEEN  WITH  THE  KING. 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

[  would  not  have  lost  this  journeyi  and  yet  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for.  For  I  have  had  no  pri- 
vate conference  to  purpose  with  the  king.  No 
more  hath  almost  any  other  English:  for  the 
speech,  his  majesty  admitteth  with  some  noble- 
men, is  rather  matter  of  grace  than  matter  of  busi- 
ness ;  with  the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs 
must.  After  I  had  received  his  majesty's  first 
welcome,  and  was  promised  private  access :  yet, 
not  knowing  what  matter  of  service  your  lord- 
ship's letter  carried,  (for  I  saw  it  not,)  and  well 
knowing  that  priroeness  in  advertisement  is  much, 
I  chose  rather  to  deliver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hes- 
kins  than  to  cool  it  in  mine  own  hands  upon 
expectation  of  access.  Your  lordship  shall  find 
a  prince  the  furthest  from  vainglory  that  may 
be;  and  rather,  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
than  of  the  latter  time :  his  speech  is  swift  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  country,  and 
j  in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
I  large :  he  affecteth  popularity,  by  gracing  such  as 
!  he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any 
^  fashions  of  his  own.    He  is  thought  somewhat 
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general  in  his  faTOon ;  and  bis  riitue  of  access 
is  rather  becaase  he  is  mnch  abroad  and  in  press 
than  that  he  giyeth  easy  audience.  He  hastelieth 
to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  occasions, 
&ster  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told 
year  lordship  once  before,  that  (methought)  his 
majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past  than 
of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to  ground 
any  settled  opinion.  For  the  particulare  I  refer 
to  conference,  having  in  these  generals  gone 
further,  in  so  tender  an  argument,  than  I  would 
hare  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof  so  assured. 
So,  I  continue,  etc. 


▲  LBTTEB  TO  MR.  PIERCE,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
DEPUTIT  OF  IRELAND. 

Mastkr  Pikrck, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  you  as  I  do ;  and  for  my 
part,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  any  occasion 
to  further  your  credit  and  preferment :  and  I  dare 
assure  you  (though  I  am  no  undertaker)  to  pre- 
pare your  way  with  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  for 
any  good  fortune  which  may  befall  you.  You 
teach  me  to  complain  of  business,  whereby  I 
write  the  more  briefly ;  and  yet  I  am  so  unjust, 
as  that  which  I  allege  for  mine  own  excuse,  I 
cannot  admit  for  yours.  For  I  must  by  ex- 
pecting,  exact  your  letters  with  this  fruit  of  your 
sufficiency,  as  to  understand  how  things  pass  in 
that  kingdom.  And,  therefore,  having  begun,  I 
pray  you  continue.  This  is  not  merely  curiosity, 
for  I  have  ever  (I  know  not  by  what  instinct) 
wished  well  to  that  impolished  part  of  this  crown. 
And,  so  with  my  very  loving  commendations,  I 
remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY  OF  COUR- 
TESY UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  mat  plbase  tour  good  Lordship, 

Having  no  gif^  to  present  you  with,  in  any 
iegree  proportionable  to  my  mind,  I  desire  never- 
theless to  take  the  advantage  of  a  ceremony  to 
express  myself  to  your  lordship;  it  being  the 
first  time  I  could  make  the  like  acknowledgment 
when  I  stood  out  of  the  person  of  a  suitor; 
wherefore  I  must  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 
think  of  me,  that  now  it  hath  pleased  you,  by 
many  effectual  and  great  benefits,  to  add  the 
assurance  and  comfort  of  your  love  and  favour  to 
that  precedent  disposition  which  was  in  me  to 
admire  your  virtue  and  merit;  I  do  esteem  what- 
soever I  have  or  may  have  in  this  world  but  as 
trash  in  comparison  of  having  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  be  a  near  and  well  accepted  kins- 
man  to  so  rare  and  worthy  a  counsellor,  governor, 
and  patriot.  For  having  been  a  studious,  if  not 
a  curious  observer  of  antiquities  of  virtue,  as  of 


late  pieces,  I  forbear  to  say  to  your  lordship  what 
I  find  and  conceive;  but  to  any  other  I  would 
think  to  make  myself  believed.  But  not  to  be 
tedious  in  that  which  may  have  the  show  of  a 
compliment,  I  can  but  wish  your  lordship  many 
happy  years ;  many  more  than  your  father  had ; 
even  so  many  more  as  we  may  need  you  more 
So  I  remain. 


A  LETTER  OF  THANKS  TO  THE  KING,  UPON  MR 
ATTORNEY'S  SICKNESS. 

It  MAY  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTY, 

I  do  underatand,  by  some  of  my  good  friends, 
to  my  great  comfort,  that  your  majesty  hath  in 
mind  your  majesty*s  royal  promise  (which  to  me 
is  «♦  anchora  spei")  touching  the  attorney's  place. 
I  hope  Mr.  Attorney  shall  do  well.  I  thank  God 
I  wish  no  man's  death,  nor  much  mine  own  life, 
more  than  to  do  your  majesty  service.  For  I 
account  my  life  the  accident,  and  my  duty  the 
substance.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say :  if  it 
please  God  that  ever  I  serve  your  majesty  in  the 
attorney's  place,  I  have  known  an  Attorney 
Cooke,  and  an  Attorney  Hobert;  both  worthy 
men,  and  far  above  myself;  but  if  I  should  not 
find  a  middle  way  between  their  two  dispositions 
and  carriages,  I  should  not  satisfy  myself.  But 
these  things  are  far  or  near,  as  it  shall  please 
God.  Meanwhile,  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  to  accept  my  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  your  gracious  favour.  God  preserve  your 
majesty.    I  ever  remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  MAYOR,  UPON  A  PRO- 
CEEDING IN  A  PRIVATE  CAUSE. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  did  little  expect  when  I  left  your  lordship 
last,  that  there  would  have  been  a  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Barnard  to  his  overthrow.  Wherein 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  sort  accessary : 
because  he  relying  upon  me  for  counsel,  I  advised 
that  course  which  he  followed.  Wherein  now  I 
begin  to  question  myself,  whether,  in  preserving 
my  respects  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  I  have 
not  failed  in  the  duty  of  my  profession  towards 
my  client ;  for  certainly,  if  the  words  had  been 
heinous  and  spoken  in  a  malicious  fashion,  and 
in  some  public  place  and  well  proved,  and  not  a 
prattle  in  a. tavern,  caught  hold  of  by  one,  who 
(as  I  hear)  is  a  detected  sycophant,  (Stand ish  I 
mean,)  yet  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
done  more  than  to  impose  upon  him  a  grievous 
fine ;  and  to  require  the  levying  of  the  same ;  and 
to  take  away  his  means  of  life  by  his  disfran- 
chisement; and  to  commit  him  to  a  defamed 
prison  during  Christmas;  in  honour  whereof  the 
prisonera  in  other  courts  do  commonlv  of  grace 
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obtain  some  enlargement.  This  rigour  of  proceed- 
ing (to  tell  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  as  my 
gw)d  friends,  my  opinion  plainly)  tendetb  not  to 
strengthen  authority,  which  is  best  supported  by 
love  and  fear  intermixed;  but  rather  to  make 
people  discontented  and  servile ;  especially,  when 
such  punishment  is  inflicted  for  words,  not  by 
rule  of  law,  but  by  a  jurisdiction  of  discretion, 
which  would  evermore  be  moderately  used.  And 
I  pray  God,  whereas,  Mr.  Recorder,  when  I  was 
with  you,  did  well  and  wisely  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  admonitions  you  of^n  received  from  my 
lords  that  you  should  bridle  unruly  tongues ;  that 
those  kind  of  speeches  and  rumours  whereunto 
those  admonitions  do  refer,  which  are  concerning 
the  state  and  honour  thereof,  do  not  pass  too 
licentiously  in  the  city  unpunished ;  while  these 
words  which  concern  your  particular  are  so 
straightly  inquired  into,  and  punished  with  such 
extremity.  But  these  things,  your  own  wisdom 
(first  or  last)  will  best  represent  unto  you.  My 
writing  unto  you  at  this  time  is,  to  the  end,  that 
howsoever  I  do  take  it  somewhat  unkindly,  that 
my  mediation  prevailed  no  more;  yet  I  might 
preserve  that  further  respect  that  I  am  willing  to 
use  unto  such  a  state,  in  delivering  my  opinion 
unto  you  freely,  before  I  would  be  of  counsel,  or 
move  any  thing  that  should  cross  your  proceed- 
ings ;  which,  notwithstanding,  (in  case  my  client 
can  receive  no  relief  at  your  hands,)  I  must  and 
will  do.  Continuing,  nevertheless,  in  other 
things,  my  wonted  good  affection  to  yourselves, 
and  your  occasions. 


▲  LETTER  TO  MT  LORD  TREASURER  SALISBURY, 
UPON  A  NEW  TEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  mat  please  Toya  good  Lordship, 

I  would  entreat  the  new  year  to  answer  for  the 
old,  in  my  humble  thanks  to  your  lordship ;  both 
for  many  your  favours,  and  chiefly  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Attorney's  infirmity,  I  found  your 
lordship  even  as  I  could  wish.  This  doth  increase 
a  desire  in  me  to  express  my  thankful  mind  to 
your  lordship ;  hoping  that  though  I  find  age,  and 
decays  grow  upon  me,  yet  I  may  have  a  flash  or 
two  of  spirit  lef^  to  do  you  service.  And  I  do 
protest  before  God,  without  comnliment  or  any 
light  vanity  of  mind,  that  if  I  knew  in  what 
course  of  life  to  do  you  best  service,  I  would  take 
it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which  now  fly  to  many 
pieces,  to  be  reduced  to  that  centre.  But  all  this, 
is  no  more  than  I  am,  which  is  not  much ;  but  yet 
ihe  entire  of  nim,  that  is,  etc. 


a  letter  TO  HIS  MAJESTT,  CONCERNING 
PEACHAM'S  CAUSE,  JANUART,  SI,  1614. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

It  grieveth  me  exceedingly,  that  your  majesty 


should  be  so  much  troubled  with  this  matter  of 
Peacham*8,  whose  raging  devil  seemeth  to  be 
turned  into  a  dumb  devil.  But  although  we  are 
driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions,  (which 
I  wish  were  otherwise,)  yet  I  hope  well  the  end 
will  be  good.  But  then  every  man  must  put  to 
his  helping  hand;  for  else  I  must  say  to  your 
majesty,  in  this  and  the  like  cases,  as  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion,  when  some  of  the  mariners 
had  an  eye  to  the  cock-boat,  «<  except  these  stay 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  safe."  I  find  in  my 
lords  great  and  worthy  care  of  the  business. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  hold  my  opinion  and  am 
strengthened  in  it,  by  some  records  that  I  have 
found.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  TOUCHING  PEACHAITS 
CAUSE,  JANUARY  87.  1614. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Majestt, 

This  day,  in  the  af^moon,  was  read,  your 
majesty's  letters  of  direction  touching  Peacham; 
which,  because  it  concerneth  properly  the  duty 
of  my  place,  I  thought  it  fit  for  me  to  give  your 
majesty  both  a  speedy  and  private  account 
thereof;  that  your  majesty,  knowing  things 
clearly  how  they  pass,  may  have  the  true  fruit  of 
your  own  wisdom  and  clear-seeing  judgment  in 
governing  the  business. 

First,  for  the  regularity  which  your  majesty  (as 
a  master  in  business  of  estate)  doth  prudently  pre- 
scribe in  examining,  and  taking  examinations,  I 
subscribe  to  it ;  only  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I 
was  not  at  this  time  the  principal  examiner. 

For  the  course  your  majesty  directeth  and 
commandeth,  for  the  feeling  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  their  several  opinions  by  distri« 
buting  ourselves  and  enjoining  secrecy,  we  did 
first  find  an  encounter  in  the  opinion  of  my  Lord 
Coke ;  who  seemed  to  aflirm,  that  such  particu- 
lar and  (as  he  called  it)  auricular  taking  of  opi- 
nions, was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this 
realm;  and  seemed  to  divine  that  his  brethren 
would  never  do  it.  But  when  I  replied,  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  pursue  your  majesty's  directions; 
and  it  were  not  amiss  for  his  lordship  to  leave  his 
brethren  to  their  own  answers,  it  was  so  con- 
cluded ;  and  his  lordship  did  desire,  that  I  might 
confer  with  himself;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Montague 
was  named  to  speak  with  Justice  Crooke;  Mr* 
Serjeant  Crew  with  Justice  Houghton ;  and  Mr. 
Solicitor  with  Justice  Dodderidge.  This  done,  I 
took  my  fellows  aside,  and  advised  that  they 
should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
before  I  could  speak  with  my  Lord  Coke  for 
doubt  of  infusion ;  and  that  they  should  not  in 
any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as  if  they 
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inlatrasted,  they  would  not  deliTer  any  opinion 
apart,  but  apeak  reaolutely  to  them,  and  only 
make  their  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time  they 
would  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  papers. 
This  sorted  not  amiss ;  for  Mr.  Solicitor  came  to 
me  this  evening  and  related  to  me,  that  he  had 
found  Judge  Dodderidge  very  ready  to  give  opinion 
in  secret ;  and  iell  upon  tho  same  reason,  which 
upon  your  majesty's  first  letter  I  had  used  to  my 
Lord  Coke  at  the  council  table ;  which  was,  that 
every  judge  was  bound  expressly  by  his  oath  to 
give  your  majesty  counsel  when  he  was  called ; 
and  whether  he  should  do  it  jointly  or  severally, 
that  rested  in  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,  as 
you  would  require  it.  And  though  the  ordinary 
course  was  to  assemble  them,  yet  there  might 
intervene  cases,  wherein  the  other  course  was 
more  convenient.  The  like  answer  made  Jus- 
tice Crook.  Justice  Houghton,  who  is  a  soft 
man,  seemed  desirous  first  to  confer;  alleging, 
that  the  other  three  judges  had  all  served  the 
crown  before  they  were  judges,  but  that  he  had 
not  been  much  acquainted  with  business  of  this 
nature. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  forthwith,  they  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  papers ;  and  that  if  that 
could  be  done,  as  suddenly  as  this  was,  I  should 
make  small  doubt  of  their  opinions;  and  how. 
soever,  I  hope,  force  of  law  and  precedent,  will 
bind  them  to  the  truth  :  neither  am  I  wholly  out 
of  hope,  that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I 
have  in  some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that 
he  shall  bo  left  alone,  will  not  continue  singular. 

For  Owen ;  I  know  not  the  reason,  why  there 
should  have  been  no  mention  made  thereof  in  the 
last  advertisement:  for  I  must  say  for  myself, 
that  I  have  lost  no  moment  of  time  in  it,  as  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  can  bear  me  witness.  For 
having  received  from  my  lord  an  additional  of 
great  importance ;  which  was,  that  Owen  of  his 
own  accord,  after  examination,  should  compare  the 
ease  of  your  majesty  (if  you  were  excommunicated) 
to  the  case  of  a  prisoner  condemned  at  the  bar ; 
which  additional  was  subscribed  by  one  witness ; 
but  yet  I  perceived  it  was  spoken  aloud,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  others,  I  presently  sent  down  a  copy 
thereof,  which  is  now  come  up,  attested  with  the 
hands  of  three  more,  lest  there  should  have  been 
mny  scruple  of  *•  singularis  testis ;''  so  aff,  for  this 
case,  I  may  say  *•  omnia  parata;'*  and  we  expect 
but  a  direction  from  your  majesty,  for  the  ac- 
quainting the  judges  severally ;  or  the  four  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  as  your  majesty  shall  think 
good. 

I  forget  not,  nor  forslow  not  your  majesty's 
eommandment  touching  recusants;  of  which, 
when  it  is  ripe,  I  will  give  your  majesty  a  true 
account,  and  what  's  possible  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  impediment  is.  Mr.  Secretary  bringeth 
•*bonum  voluntatero,"  but  he  is  not  versed  much 
in  these  things ;  and  sometimes  urgeth  the  conclu- 

Vol-  m.-^ 


sion  without  the  premises,  and  by  haste  hindereth. 
It  is  my  lord  treasurer  and  the  exchequer  must  help 
it,  if  it  be  holpen.  I  have  heard  more  ways  than 
one,  of  an  offer  of  20,000/.  per  annum,  for  farm- 
ing the  penalties  of  recusants,  not  including  any 
offence,  capital  or  of  premunire;  wherein  I  will 
presume  to  say,  that  my  poor  endeavours,  since  I 
was  by  your  great  and  sole  grace  your  attorney, 
have  been  no  small  spurs  to  make  them  feel  your 
laws,  and  seek  this  redemption ;  wherein  I  must 
also  say,  my  Lord  Coke  hath  done  his  part :  and 
I  do  assure  your  majesty  I  know  it,  somewhat 
inwardly  and  groundedly,  that  by  the  courses  we 
have  taken,  they  conform  daily  and  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  I  would  to  God,  it  were  as  well  a  con- 
version as  a  conformity ;  but  if  it  should  die  by 
dispensation  or  dissimulation,  then  I  fear,  that 
whereas  your  majesty  hath  now  so  many  ill  sub- 
jects poor  and  detected,  you  shall  then  have  them 
rich  and  dissembled.  And,  therefore,  I  hold  this 
offer  very  considerable,  of  so  great  an  increase  of 
revenue ;  if  it  can  pass  the  fiery  trial  of  religion 
and  honour,  which  I  wish  all  projects  may  pass. 
Thus,  inasmuch  as  I  have  made  to  your  majesty 
somewhat  a  naked  and  particular  account  of  busi- 
ness, I  hope  your  majesty  will  use  it  accordingly. 
God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  BEPORT1NO  THE  STATE  OF  MY  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  HEALTH.  JAN.  30, 1614. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  majestt. 

Because  I  know  your  majesty  would  be  glad  to 
hear  how  it  is  with  my  lord  chancellor ;  and  that 
it  pleased  him  out  of  his  ancient  and  great  love  to 
me,  which  many  times  in  sickness  appeareth  most, 
to  admit  me  to  a  great  deal  of  speech  with  him 
this  afternoon,  which,  during  these  tliree  days,  he 
hath  scarcely  done  to  any ;  I  thought  it  might  be 
pleasing  to  your  majesty  to  certify  you  how  I 
found  him.  I  found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits 
fresh  and  good,  speaking  stoutly,  and  without 
being  spent  or  weary,  and  both  willing  and  begins 
ning  of  himself  to  speak,  but  wholly  of  your 
majesty's  business.  Wherein  I  cannot  forget  to 
relate  tiiis  particular,  that  he  wished  that  his  sen- 
tencing of  the  L  S.  at  the  day  appointed,  might 
be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services,  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
told  him  I  knew  your  majesty  would  be  very  de- 
sirous of  his  presence  that  day,  so  it  might  be 
without  prejudice,  but  otherwise  your  majesty 
esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  especially 
such  a  servant.  Not  to  trouble  your  majesty, 
though  good  spirits  in  sickness  be  uncertain  calen- 
dars, yet  I  have  very  good  comfort  of  him,  and  I 
hope  by  that  day,  etc. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  GIVING  HIM  AN  AC 
CX>UNT  OF  PEACHAM'S  BUSINESS,  AND  SOME 
OTHERS,  JAN.  31, 1614. 

It  mat  please  your  excellent  Majestt, 

1  received  this  morning,  by  Mr.  Murray,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  majesty  of  some  warrant  and  con- 
fidence, that  I  should  advertise  your  majesty  of 
your  business,  wherein  I  had  part.  Wherein,  I 
am  first  humbly  to  thank  your  majesty  for  your 
good  acceptation  of  my  endeavours  and  service ; 
which  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  with  any  other 
quality  save  faith  and  diligence. 

For  Peacham's  case,  I  have,  since  my  last  let- 
ter, been  with  my  Lord  Coke  twice ;  once  before 
Mr.  Secretary's  going  down  to  your  majesty,  and 
once  since,  which  was  yesterday ;  at  the  former 
of  which  times  I  delivered  him  Peacham's  papers, 
and  at  this  latter,  the  precedents  which  I  had  with 
care  gathered  and  selected ;  for  these  degrees  and 
order  the  business  required. 

At  the  former  I  told  him  that  he  knew  my 
errand,  which  stood  upon  two  points ;  the  one,  to 
inform  him  the  particular  case  of  Peacham's  trea- 
sons, (  for  I  never  give  it  other  word  to  him,)  the 
other  to  receive  his  opinion  to  myself,  and  in 
secret,  according  to  my  commission  from  your 
majesty. 

At  the  former  time,  he  fell  npon  the  same  alle- 
gation which  he  had  begun  at  the  council  table ; 
that  judges  were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractions, 
but  entirely,  according  to  the  vote  whereupon  they 
should  settle  upon  conference ;  and  that  this  auri- 
cular taking  of  opinions,  single  and  apart,  was 
new  and  dangerous ;  and  other  words  more  vehe- 
ment than  I  repeat. 

I  replied  in  civil  and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished 
his  lordship,  in  my  love  to  him,  to  think  better  of 
it ;  for  that  this,  that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
put  into  great  words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fel- 
lows, when  we  spake  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a 
reasonable  and  familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  con- 
sult wiUi  his  judges,  either  assembled  or  selected, 
or  one  by  one;  and  then  to  give  him  a  little  out- 
let, to  save  his  first  opinion,  (wherewith  he  is 
most  commonly  in  love,)  I  added  that  judges 
sometimes  might  make  a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their 
opinion  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren ; 
but  if  the  king,  upon  his  own  princely  judgment, 
for  reason  of  estate,  should  think  fit  to  have  it 
otherwise,  and  should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no 
declining ;  nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation 
of  their  oath,  which  was,  to  counsel  the  king 
without  distinction,  whether  it  were  jointly  or 
seveially.  Thereupon,  I  put  him  the  case  of  the 
pnvy  council,  as  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  command  any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinion 
apart  and  in  private;  whether  it  were  a  good 
answer  to  deny  it,  otherwise  than  if  it  were  pro- 
pounded at  the  table.  To  this  he  said,  that  the 
cases  were  not  alike,  because  this  concerned  life. 


To  which  I  replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might 
concern  thousands  of  lives;  and  many  things 
more  precious  than  the  life  of  a  particular ;  as 
war  and  peace,  and  the  like. 

To  conclude,  his  lordship,  **  tanquam  exitom 
quserens,'*  desired  me  for  the  time  to  leave  with 
him  the  papers,  without  pressing  him  to  consent 
to  deliver  a  private  opinion  till  he  had  perused 
them.  I  said  I  would ;  and  the  more  willingly, 
because  I  thought  his  lordship,  upon  due  considera- 
tion of  the  papers,  would  find  the  case  to  be  so 
clear  a  case  of  treason,  as  he  would  make  no  diffi- 
culty to  deliver  his  opinion  in  private;  and  so  I 
was  persuaded  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  who,  likewise,  as  I  partly  under- 
stood, made  no  scruple  to  deliver  their  opinion  in 
private.  Whereupon,  he  said,  (which  I  noted 
well,)  that  his  brethren  were  wise  men,  and  that 
they  might  make  a  show  as  if  they  would  give 
an  opinion  as  was  required,  but  the  end  would  be« 
that  it  would  come  to  this,  they  would  say  they 
doubted  of  it,  and  so  pray  advice  with  the  rest 
But  to  this  I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
him  say  so  much,  lest,  if  it  came  so  to  pass,  some 
that  loved  him  not  might  make  a  construction  that 
that  which  he  had  foretold  he  had  wrought  Thus 
your  majesty  sees  that,  as  Solomon  saith,  «*  gressus 
nolentis  tanquam  in  sepi  spinarum,"  it  catcbeth 
upon  every  thing. 

The  latter  meeting  is  yet  of  more  importance; 
for,  then,  coming  armed  with  divers  precedents,  I 
thought  to  set  in  with  the  best  strength  I  could, 
and  said,  that  before  I  descended  to  the  record,  I 
would  break  the  case  to  him  thus:  that  it  was  true 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  ancient  statute  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  because  other  temporary 
statutes  were  gone,  and  therefore  it  must  be  said 
in  the  indictment,  **  imaginatus  est,  et  compassap 
vit,  mortem  et  finalem  destructionem  domini  regis.'' 
Then  must  the  particular  treasons  follow  in  this 
manner,  viz. :  **  Et  quod,  ad  perimplendum  nefan- 
dum  propositum  suum,  composuit,  et  conscripsit, 
quondam  detestabilem,  et  venenosum  libellum, 
sive  scriptum,  in  quo  inter  alia  proditoria  contine- 
tur,"  etc.  And  then  the  principal  passages  of 
treason,  taken  forth  of  the  papers,  are  to  be  en- 
tered « in  hec  verba;"  and  with  a  conclusion  in 
the  end,  **  ad  intentionem,  quod  ligeus  populus, 
et  veri  subditi  domini  regis,  cordialem  suum  amo- 
rem,a  domino  rege  retraherentet  ipsum  dominum 
regem  relinquerent,  etguerram,  et  insurrectionem, 
contra  eum,  levarent,  et  facerent,"  etc.  I  have  in  * 
this  former  followed  the  ancient  style  of  the  in- 
dictments for  brevity's  sake,  though,  when  we 
come  to  the  business  itself>  we  shall  enlarge  it 
according  to  the  use  of  the  later  times.  This  I 
represented  to  him,  (being  a  thing  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with,)  that  he  mightperceive  the  platform 
of  that  was  intended,  without  any  mistaking  or 
obscurity.  But  then  I  fell  to  the  matter  itself,  tn 
lock  him  in  as  much  as  I  could,  viz.  r 
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That  there  be  four  means  or  manners,  where- 
by the  death  of  the  king  is  compassed  and  ima- 
gined. 

The  first,  by  some  particular  fact  or  plot. 

The  second,  by  disabling  his  title ;  as  by  af- 
firming that  he  is  not  lawful  king;  or  that  another 
ought  to  be  king ;  or  that  he  is  a  usurper,  or  a 
bastard,  or  the  like. 

The  third,  by  subjecting  his  title  to  the  pope; 
and  thereby  making  him  of  an  absolute  king  a 
conditional  king. 

The  fourth,  by  disabling  his  regiment,  and 
making  him  appear  to  be  incapable,  or  indign  to 
leign. 

These  things  I  relate  to  your  majesty,  in  sum, 
as  is  fit;  which  when  I  opened  to  my  lord  I  did 
insist  a  little  more  upon,  with  more  efficacy  and 
edge,  and  authority  of  law  and  record  than  I  can 
now  express. 

Then  I  placed  Peacham's  treason  within  the 
last  division,  agrreeable  to  divers  precedents, 
whereof  I  had  the  records  ready ;  and  concluded, 
tiiat  your  majesty's  safety,  and  life,  and  authori- 
ty, was  thus  by  law  ensconsed  and  quartered; 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  fortify  on  three  of  the 
sides,  and  so  leaye  you  open  on  the  fourth. 

It  is  true  he  heard  me  in  a  grave  fashion,  more 
than  accustomed,  and  took  a  pen  and  took  notes 
oTmy  divisions;  and  when  he  read  the  prece- 
dents and  records,  would  say,  this  you  mean 
(alleth  within  your  first  or  your  second  division. 
In  the  end,  I  expressly  demanded  his  opinion,  as 
that  whereto  both  he  and  I  was  enjoined.  But 
he  desired  me  to  leave  the  precedents  with  him, 
that  he  might  advise  upon  them.  I  told  him,  the 
rest  of  my  fellows  would  despatch  their  part,  and 
I  should  be  behind  with  mine ;  which,  I  per- 
suaded myself,  your  majesty  would  impute  rather 
to  his  backwardness  than  my  negligence.  He 
said,  as  soon  as  I  should  understand  that  the  rest 
were  ready,  he  would  not  be  long  after  with  his 
opinion. 

For  I.  S.,  your  majesty  knoweth  the  day  draw- 
eth  on ;  and  my  lord  chancellor's  recovery,  the 
season  and  his  age  promising  not  to  be  too  hasty. 
I  spake  with  him  on  Sunday,  at  what  time  I 
found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits  strong,  and  not 
spent  or  wearied ;  and  spake  wholly  of  your  busi- 
ncM  leading  me  from  one  matter  to  another. 
And  wished,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  he  might 
attend  the  day  for  I.  S.,  and  it  were  (as  he  said) 
to  be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
presumed  to  say  to  him,  that  I  knew  your  majesty 
would  be  exceeding  desirous  of  his  being  present 
that  day,  so  as  that  it  might  be  without  prejudice 
to  his  continuance ;  but  that  otherwise  your  ma- 
jesty esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service ; 
especially  such  a  servant.  Surely,  in  mine  opi- 
nion, your  majesty  were  better  put  ofi*  the  day  than 
want  his  presence,  considering  the  cause  of  the 


putting  oflf  is  80  notorious;  and  then  the  capital 
and  tiie  criminal  may  come  together  the  next 
term. 

I  have  not  been  unprofitable  in  helping  to  dis- 
cover and  examine  within  these  few  days  a  lat« 
patent,  by  surreption  obtained  from  your  majesty, 
of  the  greatest  forest  in  England,  worth  30,000/., 
under  colour  of  a  defective  title,  for  a  matter  of 
400/.  The  person  must  be  named,  because  the 
patent  must  hf^  questioned.  It  is  a  great  person, 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury ;  or  rather  (as  I  think) 
a  greater  than  he,  which  is  my  Lady  of  Shrews- 
bury. But  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  know 
this  first  from  my  lord  treasurer;  who,  me- 
thinks,  groweth  even  studious  in  your  business. 
God  preserve  your  majesty.  Your  majesty's 
most  humble  and  devoted  subject  and  servant. 
The  rather  in  regard  of  Mr.  Murray's  absence, 

I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  have  a  little 

regard  to  this  letter. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOUCHING  MY  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  PUT- 
TING OFF  I.  8.  HIS  CAUSE.    FEBRUARY  7, 1614. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellei«t  Majestt  : 

My  lord  chancellor  sent  for  me,  to  speak 
with  me,  this  morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock. 
I  perceive  he  hath  now  that  signum  sanitatis,  as 
to  feel  better  his  former  weakness.  For  it  is  true, 
I  did  a  little  mistrust  that  it  was  but  a  boutade  of 
desire  and  good  spirit,  when  he  promised  himself 
strength  for  Friday,  though  I  was  won  and  car- 
ried with  it.  But  now  I  find  him  well  inclined, 
to  use  (should  I  say)  your  liberty,  or  rather  your 
interdict,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary  from  your 
majesty.  His  lordship  showed  me  also  your 
own  letter,  whereof  he  had  told  me  before,  but 
had  not  showed  it  me.  What  shall  I  say !  I  do 
much  admire  your  goodness  for  writing  such  a 
letter  at  such  a  time. 

He  had  sent  also  to  my  lord  treasurer,  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  him  about  that  time.  His 
lordship  came ;  and,  not  to  trouble  your  majesty 
with  circumstances,  both  their  lordships  con- 
cluded, myself  present,  and  concurring,  that  it 
could  be  no  prejudice  to  your  majesty *s  service 
to  put  off  the  day  for  I.  S.  till  the  next  term. 
The  rather  because  there  are  seven  of  your  privy 
council,  which  are  at  least  numerous,  and  part 
of  the  court  which  are  by  infirmity  like  to  be  ab- 
sent; that  is,  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  ad- 
miral, my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  my  Lord  of 
Exeter,  my  Lord  Zouch,  my  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy :  wherefore  they 
agreed  to  hold  a  council  to-morrow  in  the  after- 
noon for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true,  that  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  no  time  lost;  and  I  do  think  so  the  rather, 
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becaose  I  could  be  content  that  the  matter  of 
Peacham  were  first  settled  and  pat  to  a  point. 
For  there  be,  perchance,  that  would  make  the  ex- 
ample upon  I.  S.  to  stand  for  all.  For  Peacham, 
I  expect  some  account  from  my  fellows  this  day. 
If  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  then  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  left  so.  Your  majesty,  in  your  last  letter, 
very  wisely,  put  in  a  disjunctive  that  the  judges 
should  deliver  an  opinion  privately,  either  to  my 
lord  chancellor  or  to  ourselves,  distributed ;  his 
sickness,  made  the  latter  way  to  be  taken :  but 
the  other  may  be  reserved,  with  some  accommo- 
dating, when  we  see  the  success  of  the  former. 

I  am  appointed,  this  day,  to  attend  my  lord 
treasurer  for  a  proposition  of  raising  profit  and 
revenue,  by  enfranchising  copy-holders.  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  the  patrimonial  part  of  your 
revenue  well  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  fiscal. 
And  I  hope  it  will  so  be,  in  other  parts  as  well 
as  this.     God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty^s  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING  OP  ACCOUNT  OP  OWEN'S 
CAUSE,  ETC.    11  FEBRUARY,  1614. 

It  mat  please  your  excellent  Majestt, 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  your  counsel  learned, 
conferred  with  my  Lord  Coke  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  only,  being  met 
at  my  lord's  chamber,  concerning  the  business 
of  Owen.  For  although  it  be  true  that  your  ma- 
jesty in  your  letter  did  mention,  that  the  same 
course  might  be  held  in  the  taking  of  opinions 
apart,  in  this  which  was  prescribed  and  used  in 
Peacham's  cause ;  yet  both  my  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil and  we,  amongst  ourselves,  holding  it,  in  a 
case  so  clear,  not  needful;  but  rather  that  it 
would  import  a  diffidence  in  us,  and  deprive  us 
of  the  means  to  debate  it  with  the  judges  (if  cause 
were)  more  strongly,  (which  is  somewhat,)  we 
thought  best  rather  to  use  this  form. 

The  judges  desired  us  to  leave  the  examina- 
tions and  papers  with  them,  for  some  little  time, 
to  consider  (which  is  a  thing  they  use;)  but  I 
conceive  there  will  be  no  manner  of  question  made 
of  it.  My  lord  chief  justice,  to  show  forward- 
ness, (as  I  interpret  it,)  showed  us  passages  of 
Suarez  and  others,  thereby  to  prove,  that  though 
your  majesty  stood  not  excommunicated  by  par- 
ticular sentence,  yet  by  the  general  bulls  of  Coena 
Domini,  and  others,  you  were  upon  the  matter 
excomir.uni  ^.ated ;  and  therefore  that  the  treason 
was,  as  De  praesenti.  But  I  that  foresee,  that  if 
that  course  snould  be  held,  when  it  cometh  to  a 
public  day,  to  disseminate  to  the  vulgar  an  opi- 
nion that  your  majesty's  case  is  all  one  as  if  you 
were  de  facto  particularly  and  expressly  excommu- 
idcated,  it  would  but  increase  the  danger  of  your 
person  with  those  that  are  desperate  Papists ;  and 


that  it  is  needless;  I  commended  my  lord's  dili- 
gence, but  withal  put  it  by ;  and  fell  upon  the 
other  course,  (which  is  the  true  way ;)  that  is,  that 
whosoever  shall  affirm,  in  diem,  or  sub-condi- 
tione,  that  your  majesty  may  be  destroyed,  is  a 
traitor  de  prssenti ;  for  that  he  maketh  you  but 
tenant  for  life  at  the  will  of  another.  And  I  put 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  case,  who  said,  that 
if  the  king  caused  him  to  be  arrested  of  treason, 
he  would  stab  him ;  and  the  case  of  the  impos- 
tress,  Elizabeth  Barton,  that  said,  that  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  took  not  his  wife  again,  Katha^ 
rine  Dowager,  he  should  be  no  longer  king ;  and 
the  like. 

It  may  be  these  particulars  are  not  worth  the 
relating.  But,  because  I  find  nothing  in  the 
world,  so  important  to  your  service  as  to  have 
you  thoroughly  informed,  (the  ability  of  your  direc- 
tion considered,)  it  maketh  me  thus  to  do;  most 
humbly  praying  your  majesty  to  admonish  me,  if 
I  be  over  troublesome. 

For  Peacham,  the  rest  of  my  fellows  are  ready 
to  make  their  report  to  your  majesty,  at  such  time, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  your  majesty  shall  requira 
it.  Myself  yesterday,  took  my  Lord  Coke  aside, 
after  the  rest  were  gone,  and  told  him  all  the  rest 
were  ready,  and  I  was  now  to  require  his  lord* 
ship's  opinion,  according  to  my  commission.  Hs 
said,  I  should  have  it;  and  repeated  that,  twice 
or  thrice,  as  thinking  he  had  gone  too  far,  in  that 
kind  of  negative  (to  deliver  any  opinion  apart) 
before;  and  said  he  would  tell  it  me  within  a 
short  time,  though  he  were  not  at  4hat  instant 
ready.  I  have  tossed  this  business,  in  omnes 
partes,  whereof  I  will  give  your  majesty  know- 
ledge, when  time  serveth.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  REPORTING  THE  DAT 
OF  HEARING  OF  I.  8.  HIS  CAU8E,  IN  THE  STAB 
CHAMBER.    W  APRIL,  1019. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Majestt, 

I.  S.'s  day  is  past,  and  well  past.  I  hold  it  to 
be  Janus  bifrons ;  it  hath  a  good  aspect  to  that 
which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ;  and  doth  both 
satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well:  My  lord 
chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the  benevo- 
lence, strongly ;  I  would  he  had  done  it  timely 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spake  finely, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  privy 
seal:  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  elegantly. 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  (who  is  also  new  in  that  court) 
did  very  well,  familiarly  and  counsellor-like.  My 
Lord  of  Pembroke  (who  is  likewise  a  stranger 
there)  did  extraordinary  well,  and  became  him- 
self well,  and  had  an  evident  applause.  I  meant 
well  also ;  and  because  my  information  was  the 
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gnmAf  hnwiug  spoken  ODt  of  a  few  heads  which 
I  had  gathered;  (for  I  seldom  do  more)  I  set 
down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home,  cursorily,  a  frame 
of  that  I  had  said ;  though  I  persuade  myself  I 
spake  it  with  more  life«  I  hare  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  sealed ;  if  your  majesty  have  so  much 
idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it  may  give  some  light 
of  the  day's  work :  hut  I  most  humhly  pray  your 
majesty  to  pardon  the  errors,  God  preserve  you 
ever. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
smd  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  CONCERNING  THE  NEW 
COliPANT.    AUGUST  IS,  1015. 

It  mat  please  toitb  most  bxcbllent  Majesty, 

Your  majesty  shall  shortly  receive  the  bill,  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  New  Company ;  together 
with  a  bill,  for  the  privy  seal,  being  a  dependency 
thereof.  For  this  morning  I  subscribed  and 
docketed  them  both.  I  think  it,  therefore,  now 
time,  to  representto  your  majesty's  high  wisdom 
that  which  I  conceive,  and  have  had  long  in  mind, 
eonceming  your  majesty's  service  and  honourable 
profit  in  this  business. 

This  project,  which  hath  proceeded  from  a 
worthy  service  of  the  lord  treasurer,  I  have 
from  the  beginning  constantly  affected;  as  may 
well  appear  by  my  sundry  labours  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same.  For  I  hold  it  a  worthy  character 
of  your  majesty's  reign  and  times;  insomuch,  as 
though  your  majesty  might  have  at  this  time  (as 
is  spoken)  a  great  annual  benefit  for  the  quitting 
of  it,  yet,  I  shall  never  be  the  man  that  should 
wish  yoar  majesty  to  deprive  yourself  of  that 
beatitude ;  ••  Beatius  eat  dare,  qu&m  accipere," 
in  this  cause;  but  to  sacrifice  your  profit  (though, 
as  yoor  majesty's  state  is,  it  be  precious  to  you) 
to  so  great  a  good  of  your  kingdom:  although 
this  project  is  not  without  a  profit,  immediate  unto 
yoQ,  by  the  increasing  of  customs  upon  the  mate- 
rials of  days. 

But  here  is  the  case,  llie  New  Company,  by 
tiiis  patent  and  privy  seal,  are  to  have  two  things 
wholly  diverse  from  the  first  intention ;  or  rather, 
ex  diimetro,  opposite  unto  the  same;  which, 
nevertheless,  the  most  of  necessity  have,  or  else 
the  work  is  overthrown.  So  as  I  may  call  them, 
mala  necessaria,  but  yet  withal  temporary.  For 
as  men  make  war  to  have  peace,  so  these  mer- 
chants must  have  license  for  whites,  to  the  end  to 
banish  whites;  and  they  must  have  license  to  use 
teyntoers,  to  the  end  to  baniah  teyntours. 

This  is  therefore  that  I  say ;  your  majesty  upon 
these  two  points  may  justly,  and  with  honour, 
and  with  preservation  of  your  first  intention  in- 
violate, demand  profit  in  the  interim,  as  long  as 
these  unnatural  points  continue,  and  then  to  cease. 
For  your  maies^  may  be  pleased  to  observe  they 


are  to  have  all  the  Old  Company's  profit,  by  the 
trade  of  whites ;  they  are  again  to  have  upon  the 
proportion  of  clothes,  which  they  shall  vend  dyed 
and  dressed,  the  Fleming's  profit  upon  the  teyn- 
tour.  Now  then  as  I  say,  as  it  had  been  too  good 
husbandry  for  a  king  to  have  taken  profit  of  tiiem 
if  the  project  could  have  been  effected  at  once,  (as 
was  voiced ;)  so  on  the  other  side  it  might  be, 
perchance,  too  little  husbandry  and  profidence  to 
take  nothing  of  them,  for  that  which  is  merely 
lucrative  to  them,  in  the  mean  time.  'Nay,  I  say 
further,  this  will  greatly  conduce  and  be  a  kind 
of  security  to  the  end  desired.  For  I  always 
feared,  and  do  yet  fear,  that  when  men,  by  condi- 
tion merchants,  though  never  so  honest,  have 
gotten  into  their  hands  the  trades  of  whites,  and 
the  dispensation  of  teyntour,  wherein  they  shall 
reap  profit  for  that  which  they  never  sowed  ;  but 
have  gotten  themselves  certainties,  in  respect  of 
the  state's  hopes ;  they  are  like  enough  to  sleep 
upon  this,  as  upon  a  pillow,  and  to  make  no  haste 
to  go  on  with  the  rest  And  though  it  may  be  said 
that  that  is  a  thing  will  easily  appear  to  the  state, 
yet  (no  doubt)  means  may  be  devised  and  found 
to  draw  the  business  in  length.  So  that  I  con- 
clude that  if  your  majesty  take  a  profit  of  them, 
in  the  interim,  (considering  you  refuse  profit  from 
the  Old  Company,)  it  will  be  both  spur  and  bridle 
to  them  to  make  them  pace  aright  to  your  ma- 
jesty's end. 

This,  in  all  humbleness,  according  to  my  avow- 
ed care  and  fidelity,  being  no  man's  man  but 
your  majesty's,  I  present,  leave,  and  submit  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment;  and  I  could 
wish  your  majesty  would  speak  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  in  it;  who,  besides  his  good  habit  which 
he  hath  in  business,  beareth  (methinks)  an  indif- 
ferent hand  in  this  particular;  and  (if  it  please 
your  majesty)  it  may  proceed  as  from  yourself, 
and  not  as  a  motion  or  observation  of  mine. 

Your  majesty  need  not  in  this  to  be  straitened 
in  time,  as  if  this  must  he  demanded  or  treated, 
before  you  sign  their  bill ;  for  I,  foreseeing  this, 
and  foreseeing  that  many  things  might  fall  out 
which  I  could  not  foresee,  have  handled  it  so,  as 
with  their  good  contentment  there  is  a  power  of 
revocation  inserted  into  their  patent.  And  so, 
commending  your  majesty  to  God's  blessed  and 
precious  custody,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  V1LLIER8,  TOUCHING 
ROPER'S  PLACE.    JANUARY  9S,  1915. 

Sir, 

Sending  to  the  king  upon  occasion,  I  would 
not  fail  to  salute  you  by  my  letter;  which,  that 
it  may  be  more  than  two  lines,  I  add  this  for 
news;  that  as  I  was  sitting  by  ray  lord  chief 
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lustice  upon  the  commission  for  the  indicting  of 
the  great  person,  one  of  the  judges  asked  him 
whether  Roper  were  dead  !  He  saith,  he  for  his 
part  knew  not;  another  of  the  judges  answered, 
It  should  concern  you,  my  lord,  to  know  it. 
Whereupon  he  turned  his  speech  to  me,  and  said, 
No,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  will  not  wrestle  now  in  my 
latter  times.  My  lord,  (said  I,)  you  speak  like  a 
wise  man.  Well,  (saith  he,)  they  have  had  no 
luck  with  it  that  have  had  it.  I  said  again, 
»*  Those  days  be  past."  Here  you  have  the  dia- 
logue to  make  yon  merry,  but  in  sadness  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  he  meant  not  to  contest.  I  can 
but  honour  and  love  you,  and  rest 

Your  assured  friend  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  ADVISING  HOW  TO 
BREAK  OFF  WITH  THE  NEW  COHPANT.  FEB- 
RUART  3,  leiS. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Majbstt, 

I  spake  yesternight  long  with  my  Lord  Coke ; 
and  for  the  **Rege  Inconsulto,"  I  conceive  by 
him  it  will  be  (*an  ampliilis  deliberandum 
censeo,"  (as  I  thought  at  first,)  so  as  for  the 
present  your  majesty  shal)  not  need  to  renew  your 
commandment  of  stay.  I  spake  with  him  also 
about  some  propositions  concerning  your  majes- 
ty's casual  revenue,  wherein  I  found  him  to  con- 
sent with  me  fully;  assuming,  nevertheless,  that 
he  had  thought  of  them  before;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  vapour  of  a  thought ;  another  to 
digest  business  aright.  He,  on  his  part,  imparted 
to  me  divers  things  of  great  weight  concerning 
the  reparation  of  your  majesty's  means  and 
finances,  which  I  heard  gladly ;  insomuch  as  he 
perceiving  the  same,  I  think,  was  the  readier  to 
open  himself  to  me  in  one  circumstance,  which 
he  did  much  inculcate.  I  concur  freely  with 
him  that  they  are  to  be  held  secret;  for  I  never 
saw  but  that  business  is  like  a  child  which  is 
framed  invisibly  in  the  womb,  and  if  it  come 
forth  too  soon  it  will  be  abortive.  I  know  in 
most  of  them  the  prosecution  must  rest  much 
upon  myself.  But  I,  that  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vail in  the  farmer's  case  of  the  French  wines, 
without  the  help  of  my  Lord  Coke,  shall  be 
better  abi<)  to  go  through  these  with  his  help,  the 
ground  being  no  less  just.  And  this  I  shall  ever 
add  of  mine  own,  that  I  shall  ever  respect  your 
majesty's  honour  no  less  than  your  profit;  and 
shall  also  take  care,  according  to  my  pensive 
manner,  that  that  which  is  good  for  the  present 
have  not  in  it  hidden  seeds  of  future  inconve- 
niences. 

The  matter  of  the  New  Company  was  referred 
to  me  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council ;  wherein, 
after  some  private  speech  with  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  I  made  that  report  which  I  held  moat  agree- 


ble  to  truth  and  your  majesty's  service.  If  thii 
New  Company  break,  it  must  either  be  put  upon 
the  patent  or  upon  the  order  made  by  themselves. 
For  the  patent,  I  satisfied  the  board  that  there  was 
no  title  in  it  which  was  not  either  verbatim  in  the 
patent  of  the  Old  Company,  or  by  special  war- 
rant from  the  table,  inserted.  My  Lord  Coke» 
with  much  respect  to  me,  acknowledged,  but 
disliked  the  old  patent  itself,  and  disclaimed  his 
being  at  the  table  when  the  additions  were 
allowed.  But  in  my  opinion,  (howsoever  my 
Lord  Coke,  to  magnify  his  science  in  law, 
draweth  every  thing,  though  sometimes  unpro- 
perly  and  unseasonably,  to  that  kind  of  question,) 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  the  business  upon 
these  points.  For,  considering  they  were  bat 
clauses  that  were  in  the  former  patents,  and  in 
many  other  patents  of  companies,  and  that  the 
additions  likewise  passed  the  allowance  of  the 
table,  it  will  be  but  clamoured,  and  perhaps  con- 
ceived, that  to  quarrel  them  now  is  but  an  occa- 
sion taken,  and  that  the  times  are  changed  rather 
than  the  matter.  But  that  which  preserveth 
entire  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  constancy 
of  your  proceedings,  is  to  put  the  breach  upon 
their  orders. 

For  this  light  I  gave  in  my  report,  which  die 
table  readily  apprehended  and  much  approved ; 
that  if  the  table  reject  their  orders  as  unlawful 
and  unjust,  it  doth  free  you  from  their  contract; 
for  whosoever  contracteth,  or  undertaketh  any 
thing,  is  always  understood  to  perform  it  by 
lawful  means ;  so,  as  they  have  plainly  abused 
the  state  if  that  which  they  have  undertaken  be 
either  impossible  or  unjust. 

I  am  bold  to  present  this  consideration  to  that 
excellent  facul^  of  your  majesty's  judgment, 
because  I  think  it  importeth  that  future  good 
which  may  grow  to  your  majesty  in  the  cloee  of 
this  business ;  that  the  falling  off  be  without  all 
exception.  God  have  you  in  his  precioiii 
custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

bounden  subject  and  servant* 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  SICKNESS.    FEBRUARY  0,  Mlft. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLEITF  MaJB8TT« 

I  am  glad  to  understand  by  Mr.  Murray  that 
your  majesty  accepteth  well  of  my  poor  endea- 
vours in  opening  unto  you  the  passages  of  year 
service;  that  business  may  come  the  less  cradey 
and  the  more  prepared  to  your  royal  judgment* 
the  perfection  whereof,  as  I  cannot  expect  they 
should  satisfy  in  every  particular,  so  I  hopei 
through  my  assiduity,  there  will  result  a  good 
total. 

My  lord  chancellor's  sickness  falleth  out  ^^dore 
tempore."    I  have  always  known  him  a  wise 
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maoy  and  of  jast  elevation  for  monarchy,  bat 
^our  majeaty's  aerrice  mast  not  be  mortal ;  and 
if  yoa  lose  him,  as  your  majesty  hath  now  of 
late  parchased  many  hearts  by  depressing  the 
kicked,  so  God  doth  minister  anto  you  a  coun- 
terpart to  do  the  like  by  raising  the  honest.  God 
crermore  preserre  your  majesty. 

Year  majesty's  most  humble  subject 

and  bounden  servant. 


▲  LBTTER  TO  SIB  OEOROB  VILLIER8,  TOUCHING 
A  MOTION  TO  SWEAR  HIM  COUNCILLOR.    FEB. 

Sir,— My  lord  chancellor's  health  growing 
with  the  days,  and  his  resignation  being  an  un- 
certainty, 1  would  be  glad  you  went  on  with  my 
first  motion,  my  swearing  privy  councillor.  This 
I  desire,  not  so  much  to  make  myself  more  sure 
of  the  other,  and  to  put  it  past  competition ;  (for 
herein,  I  rest  wholly  upon  the  king,  and  your  ex- 
cellent self)  but,  because  I  find  hourly,  that  I 
need  this  strength  in  his  majesty's  service,  both 
for  my  better  warrant,  and  satisfaction  of  my  con- 
science, that  I  deal  not  in  things  above  my  voca- 
tion ;  and  for  my  better  countenance  and  prevail- 
ing where  his  majesty's  service  is  under  any 
pretext  opposed,  I  would  it  were  despatched.  I 
remember  a  greater  matter  than  this,  was 
despatched  by  a  letter  from  Royston ;  which  was, 
the  placing  of  the  archbishop  that  now  is :  and  I 
imagine,  the  king  did  on  purpose,  that  the  act 
might  appear  to  be  his  own. 

My  loid  chancellor  told  me  yesterday,  in  plain 
tenns,  that  if  the  king  would  ask  his  opinion 
touching  the  person  that  he  nfoald  commend  to 
succeed  him,  upon  death  or  disability,  he  would 
Bime  me  for  the  fittest  man.  You  may  advise 
whether  use  may  not  be  made  of  this  offer. 

I  aent  a  pretty  while  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Marray ;  which  was,  indeed,  a  little  remembrance 
of  some  things  past;  concerning  my  honest  and 
iaithfol  aervices  to  his  majesty,  not  by  way  of 
boasting,  (from  which  I  am  far,)  but  as  tokens  of 
my  atodying  bis  service  uprightly  and  carefully. 
If  yoo  be  pleased  to  call  for  the  paper  which  is 
with  Mr.  John  Murray,'and  to  find  a  fit  time,  that 
his  majesty  may  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  I  think  it 
will  do  no  hurt :  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  deliver  the  paper  if  yoa  call  for  it.  God 
keep  yoa  in  all  happiness. 

Your  truest  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  OF  ADVICE,  UPON  THE 
BREACH  OF  THE  NEW  COMPANY.    FEB.  t5, 1019. 

It  may  flkasb  tour  most  excellcnt  Majesty, 
Your  privy  council  have  wisely  and  truly  dis- 
cerned of  the  orders  and  demands  of  the  New 


Company,  that  they  are  unlawful  and  unjust,  and 
themselves  have  now  acknowledged  the  work  im« 
possible  without  them  by  their  petition  in  writing, 
now  registered  in  the  Council  Book :  so  as  this 
conclusion  (of  their  own  making)  is  become 
peremptory  and  final  to  themselves ;  and  the  im- 
possibility confessed  the  practice  and  abuse,  re- 
served to  the  judgment  the  state  shall  make  of  it. 

This  breach  then  of  this  great  contract  is  wholly 
on  their  part;  which  could  not  have  been,  if  your 
majesty  had  broken  upon  the  patent:  for  the 
patent  was  your  majesty*s  act,  the  orders  are  their 
act;  and  in  the  former  case  they  had  not  been 
liable  to  further  question,  now  they  are. 

There  rest  two  things  to  be  considered :  the  one 
if  they  (like  Proteus  when  he  is  hard  held)  shall 
yet  again  vary  their  shape,  and  shall  quit  theii 
orders,  convinced  of  injustice,  and  lay  their  im- 
position only  upon  the  trade  of  whites,  whether 
your  majesty  shall  further  expect  t  The  other,  if 
your  majesty  dissolve  them  upon  this  breach  on 
their  part,  what  is  further  to  be  done  for  the  set- 
ting of  the  trade  again  in  joint,  and  for  your  own 
honour  and  profit  1  In  both  which  points  I  will 
not  presume  to  give  opinion,  but  only  to  break 
the  business  for  your  majesty's  better  judgment. 

For  the  first,  I  am  sorry  the  occasion  was  given, 
(by  my  Lord  Coke's  speech  at  this  time  of  the 
commitment  of  some  of  them,)  that  they  should 
seek,  •(omnem  movere  lapidem,"  to  help  thenv- 
selves.  Better  it  had  been,  if  (as  my  Lord  Fen- 
ton  said  tome  that  morning  very  judiciously,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  foresight)  that,  for  that  time, 
they  should  have  had  a  bridge  made  for  them  to 
be  gone.  But  my  Lord  Coke  floweth  according 
to  his  own  tides,  and  not  according  to  the  tides 
of  business,  llie  thing  which  my  Lord  Coke 
said,  was  good  and  too  little,  but  at  this  time  it 
was  too  much.  But  that  is  past.  Howsoever,  if 
they  should  go  back,  and  seek  again  to  entertain 
your  majesty  with  new  orders  or  offers,  (as  is  said 
to  be  intended,)  your  majesty  hath  ready  two 
answers  of  repulse,  if  it  please  your  majesty  to 
use  them. 

The  one,  that  this  is  now  the  fourth  time  that 
they  have  mainly  broken  with  your  majesty  and 
contradicted  themselves.  First,  They  undertook  to 
dye  and  dress  all  the  cloths  of  the  realm ;  soon  afler 
they  wound  themselves  into  the  trade  of  whites, 
and  came  down  to  the  proportion  contracted.  Se- 
condly, They  ought  to  have  performed  that  con- 
tract according  to  their  subscription,  pro  rata* 
without  any  of  these  orders  and  impositions :  soon 
after  they  deserted  their  subscription,  and  had  re- 
course to  these  devices  of  orders.  Thirdly,  If  by 
order  and  not  by  subscription,  yet  their  orders 
should  have  laid  it  upon  the  whites,  which  is  an 
unlawful  and  prohibited  trade,  nevertheless,  they 
would  have  brought  in  lawful  and  settled  trades, 
full  manufactures,  merchandise  of  all  natures, 
poll  money  or  brotherhood  money,  and  I  cann^i 
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tell  what.  And  now  lastly,  it  seemeth  they  would 
go  hack  to  lay  it  upon  the  whites :  And,  therefore^ 
whether  your  majesty  will  any  more  rest  and 
huild  this  grreat  wheel  of  your  kingdom,  npon 
these  broken  and  brittle  pins,  and  try  experiments 
further  upon  the  health  and  body  of  your  state,  ] 
leave  to  your  princely  judgment. 

The  other  answer  of  repulse  is  a  kind  of  oppos- 
ing them  what  they  will  do  after  the  three  years 
contracted  fort  Which  is  a  point  hitherto  not 
much  stirred,  though  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  hath 
ever  beaten  upon  it  in  his  speech  with  me :  for 
after  three  years  they  are  not  tied,  other  ways  than 
as  trade  shall  give  encouragement ;  of  which  en- 
couragement your  majesty  hath  a  bitter  taste. 
And  if  they  should  hold  on  according  to  the  third 
year*s  proportion,  and  not  rise  on  by  further  grra- 
dation,  your  majesty  hath  not  your  end.  No,  I 
fear,  and  having  long  feared  that  this  feeding  of 
the  foreigner  may  be  dangerous.  For  as  we  may 
think  to  hold  up  our  clothing  by  vent  of  whites, 
till  we  can  dye  and  dress ;  so  they  (I  mean  the 
Dutch)  will  think  to  hold  up  their  manufacture 
of  dying  and  dressing  upon  our  whites  till  they 
can  cloth :  so  as  your  majesty  hath  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  make  the  New  Company 
to  come  in  and  strengthen  that  part  of  their  con- 
tract;  and  they  refusing  (as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved they  will)  to  make  their  default  more  visi- 
ble to  all  men. 

For  the  second  main  part  of  your  majesty's  con- 
sultation, (that  is,  what  shall  be  done,  supposing 
an  absolute  breach,)  1  have  had  some  speech  with 
Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  and  likewise  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield;  and  (as  I  conceive)  there  may  be 
three  ways  taken  into  consideration.  The  first 
is,  that  the  Old  Company  be  restored,  who  (no 
doubt)  are  in  appetite,  and  (as  I  find  by  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield)  not  unprepared ;  and  that  the  licenses, 
the  one,  that  of  30,000  cloths,  which  was  the 
old  license ;  the  other,  that  of  my  Lord  of  Cum- 
berland's, which  is  without  stint,  (my  Lord  of 
Cumberland  receiving  satisfaction,)  be  com- 
pounded into  one  entire  license  without  stint; 
and  then  that  they  amongst  themselves  take  order 
for  that  profit  which  hath  been  offered  to  your 
majesty.  This  is  a  plain  and  known  way,  wherein 
your  majesty  is  not  an  actor;  only  it  hath  this, 
that  the  work  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths,  which 
hath  been  so  much  glorified,  seemeth  to  be  wholly 
relinquished  if  you  leave  there.  The  second  is, 
that  there  be  a  free  trade  of  cloth,  with  this  differ- 
ence ;  that  the  dyed  and  dressed  pay  no  custom, 
and  the  whites  double  custom,  it  being  a  merchan- 
dise prohibited  and  only  licentiate.  This  continu- 
eth  in  life  and  fame  the  work  desired,  and  will  have 
popular  applause.  But  I  do  confess  I  did  ever 
think,  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  English  nature,  which  wanteth  that 
same  general  vein  of  a  republic,  which  runneth 
in  the  Dutch ;  and  serveth  to  them  instead  of  a 


company.  And,  therefore,  I  dare  not  advise  to 
adventure  this  great  trade  of  the  kingdom  (which 
hath  been  so  long  under  government)  in  a  free 
or  loose  trade.  The  third  is,  a  compounded  way 
of  both,  which  is,  to  go  on  with  the  trade  of  whites 
by  the  Old  Company  restored;  and,  that  your 
majesty *s  profit  be  raised  by  order  amongst  them- 
selves, rather  than  by  double  custom,  wherein  you 
must  be  the  actor :  and,  that,  nevertheless,  there 
be  added  a  privilege  to  the  same  company  to 
carry  out  cloths  dyed  and  dressed  custom  free; 
which  will  still  continue  as  a  glorious  beam  of 
your  majesty's  royal  design.  I  hope  and  wish  at 
least  that  this,  which  I  have  written,  may  be  of 
some  use  to  your  majesty  to  settle  by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  about  you  this  great  business.  At  the 
least  it  is  the  effect  of  my  care  and  poor  ability, 
which  if  in  me  be  any,  it  is  given  me  to  no  other 
end  but  faithfully  to  serve  your  majesty.  God 
ever  preserve  you. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  bounden  servant. 


ANOTHER  LETTER,  TO  SIR  GEOROE  VILLIERS, 
TOUCHING  A  MOTION  TO  8WEAR  HIM  COUN- 
CILLOR.    FEBRUARY  «7,  I0I5. 

Sir, — ^I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  think  me  over 
hasty  or  much  in  appetite,  if  I  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  my  motion  of  strengthening  me  with  the 
oath  and  trust  of  a  privy  councillor ;  not  for  mine 
own  strength,  (for  as  to  that,  I  thank  God  I  am 
armed  within,)  but  for  the  strength  of  my  service. 
The  times,  I  submit  to  you  who  knoweth  thera 
best.  But  sure  I  am,  there  were  never  times 
which  did  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  (as  I  said  once  to  you)  to  wear  a 
gauntlet  and  not  a  glove.  The  arraignments, 
when  they  proceed ;  the  contention  between  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench ;  the  great  cause  of 
the  rege  inconsulto,  which  is  so  precious  to  the 
king's  prerogative;  divers  other  services  that 
concern  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  repair  of  his 
estate.  Besides,  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  aecept 
well  of  my  relations  touching  his  business ;  which 
may  seem  a  Icind  of  interloping  (as  the  merchants 
call  it)  for  one  that  is  no  councillor.  Bot  I  leave 
all  nnto  you,  thinking  myself  infinitely  bounden 
unto  yon  for  your  great  favours ;  the  beams  where- 
of I  see  plainly  reflect  upon  me  even  from  others : 
so  that  now  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  this; 
that  as  the  king  showeth  himself  to  yon  the  best 
master,  so  I  might  be  found  your  best  servant. 
In  which  wish  and  vow,  I  shall  ever  rest. 
Most  devoted  and  affectionate  to  obey 

your  commands. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  TOUCHING 
HIS  SWEARING  COUNCILLOR.    MAY  30,  1616. 

SiR,«-The  time  is,  as  I  should  think,  now  or 
never,  for  his  majesty  to  finish  his  good  meaning 
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towards  me ;  if  it  please  him  to  consider  what  is 
past,  and  what  is  to  come. 

If  I  would  tender  my  profit,  and  oblige  men 
nnto  me  by  my  place  and  practice,  I  could  have 
more  profit  than  I  could  devise,  and  could  oblige 
all  the  world  and  offend  none;  which  is  a  brave 
eondition  for  a  man's  private.  But  my  heart  is 
not  on  these  things.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  I 
would  be  sorry  that  worthless  persons  should 
make  a  note  that  I  get  nothing  but  pains  and  ene- 
ifiies;  and  a  little  popular  reputation,  which 
foUoweth  me  whether  I  will  or  no.  If  any  thing 
be  to  be  done  for  yourself,  I  should  take  infinite 
contentment,  that  my  honour  might  wait  upon 
jours :  But  I  would  be  loath  it  should  wait  upon 
any  man's  else.  If  you  would  put  your  strength 
to  this  business  it  is  done ;  and  that  done  many 
things  more  will  begin.  God  keep  you  ever;  I 
rest. 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  SIB  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  UPON  THE 
CHOICE  HIS  MAJESTY  GAVE  HIM,  WHETHER  HE 
WOULD  BE  SWORN  COUNCILLOR,  OR  HAVE 
ASSURANCE  TO  SUCCEED  THE  CHANCELLOR. 
JUNE  3,  lftl6. 

Sir, — ^The  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
yon  are  the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
choice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small 
hopes  I  have,  that  I  shall  live  long  myself,  and 
above  all,  because  I  see  his  majesty's  service 
daily  and  instantly  bleedeth;  towards  which  I 
persnade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  fur- 
tilierance,  (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
bath  no  other  virtue  but  a  united  continuance, 
without  interruption  or  distraction,)  I  do  accept 
of  the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  and 
to  give  over  pleading  at  bar :  let  the  other  matter 
rest  upon  my  proof  and  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly 
I  would  be  loath  that  my  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom  I  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yourself, 
•hoald  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  advance- 
ment or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
Your  true,  and  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant. 


TO  HIS  VERY  HONOURABLE  GOOD  FRIEND,  SIR 
GEORGE  VILLIERS,  BIASTER  OF  THE  HORSE  TO 
HIS  MAJESTY,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER.    JUNE  19,  1616. 

Sir, — ^I  send  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act 
of  council,  concerning  the  judges'  letter;  penned 
•M  near  as  I  could  to  his  majesty's  instructions 
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received  in  your  presence.  I  then  told  his  ma- 
jesty my  memory  was  not  able  to  keep  way  with 
his,  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for 
any  omission  or  errors,  and  be  pleased  to  supply 
and  reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty's  excellent  hand  con* 
ceming  business  that  is  coming  on.  For  since 
his  majesty  hath  renewed  my  heart  within  me, 
methinks  I  should  double  my  endeavours.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  rest 
Your  most  devoted,* 

and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  FOR  THE 
RESTORING  OF  DOCTOR  BURGIS  TO  PREACH. 
JUNE  12,  1616. 

Sir, — I  do  think  you  may  do  yourself  honour, 
and  (that  which  is  more)  do  a  good  work,  if  you 
will  assist  and  perfect  a  motion  begun  (and  that 
upon  a  good  ground,  both  of  submission  and  con- 
formity) for  the  restoring  of  Doctor  Burgis  to 
preach;  and  I  wish,  likewise, that  if  Gray's-Inn 
should  think  good  (after  he  is  free  from  the  state) 
to  choose  him  for  their  preacher,  his  majesty 
should  not  be  against  it ;  for  certainly  we  should 
watch  him  well  if  he  should  fly  forth ;  so  as  he 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  more  safe  auditory.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  you,  I  do 
scarce  know  a  particular  wherein  you  may  open 
more  honest  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you  than 
this.  And  I  do  extremely  desire  there  may  be  a 
full  cry  from  all  sorts  of  people  (especially  the 
best)  to  speak  and  to  trumpet  out  your  commen- 
dations. I  pray  you  take  it  to  heart,  and  do 
somewhat  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  SIR  GEORGE 
VILLIERS*  PATENT  FOR  BARON  OF  BLETCHLEY 
AND  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS.    AUGUST  19,  1616. 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTY, 

I  have  sent  Sir  George  Villiers'  patent,  drawn 
again,  containing  also  a  barony;  the  name 
Bletchley  is  his  own,  and  to  my  thinking,  souud- 
eth  better  than  Whaddon.  I  have  included  both 
in  one  patent,  to  avoid  a  double  preface,  and  as 
hath  been  used  in  the  patents  of  earls  of  like 
nature;  nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing, 
and  otherwise,  is  to  be  double,  as  is  also  used  in 
like  cases  of  earls. 

It  resteth  that  I  express  unto  your  majesty  my 
great  joy  in  your  honouring  and  advancing  this 
gentleman  ;  whom  to  describe,  not  with  colours, 
but  with  true  lines,  I  may  say  this ;  your  majesty 
certainly  hath  found  out  and  chosen  a  safe 
nature,  a  capable  man,  an  honest  will,  generous 
and  noble  affections,  and  a  courage  well  lodged ; 
and  one,  that  I  know,  loveth  your  maje«<ty 
£ 
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nnfeignedly ;  and  admireth  yoa  as  mach  as  is  in  a 
man  to  admire  his  sovereign  upon  earth.  Only 
your  majesty's  school  (wherein  he  hath  already 
so  well  profited  as  in  this  entrance  upon  the 
stage,  being  the  time  of  greatest  danger,  he  hath 
not  committed  any  manifest  error)  will  add  per- 
fection to  your  majesty's  comfort,  and  the  great 
contentment  of  your  people.  God  ever  preserve 
and  prosper  your  majesty.  I  rest,  in  all  humble- 
ness, 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden  and  most 
devoted  subject  and  servant. 


I  shall  never,  whilst  I  breathe,  alter  mine  owa 
style  in  being 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS.  UPON  THE 
SENDING  OP  ni3  PATENT  FOR  THE  CREATION 
OF  VISCOUNT,  SEALED  AUGUST  20,  1616. 

Sir, — ^I  took  much  contentment  in  that  I  per- 
ceive by  your  letter  that  you  took  in  so  good  part 
the  freedom  of  my  advice,  and  that  yourself  in 
your  own  nature  consented  therewith.  Cer- 
tainly, no  service  is  comparable  to  good  counsel ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can  do  so 
much  for  another  as  a  man  may  do  for  himself; 
now  good  counsel  helpeth  a  man  to  help  himself, 
but  you  have  so  happy  a  master  as  supplieth  all ; 
my  service  and  good  will  shall  not  be  wanting. 

It  was  graciously  and  kindly  done  also  of  his 
majesty  towards  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
beholding  to  me ;  but  it  must  be  then,  for  think- 
ing  of  you  as  I  do ;  for  otherwise,  for  speaking 
as  I  think,  it  is  but  the  part  of  an  honest  man.  I 
send  you  your  patent,  whereof  God  give  you  joy : 
and  I  send  you  here  enclosed  a  little  note  of 
remembrance  for  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
concerneth  the  patent ;  for,  as  for  other  ceremo- 
nies,  I  leave  to  others. 

My  lord  chancellor  despatched  your  patent 
presently  upon  the  receipt ;  and  wrote  to  me 
how  glad  he  was  of  it,  and  how  well  he  wished 
you.  If  you  write  to  him  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
I  think  you  shall  do  well.  God  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  ACKNOW- 
LEDG1NG  THE  KING'S  FAVOUR  IN  GRANTING 
SOME  SUIT  OF  HIS.    AUGUST  83,  1616. 

Sir, — ^I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his 
majesty,  who,  I  think,  knowing  me  to  have  other 
ends  than  ambition,  is  contented  to  make  me 
judge  of  mine  own  desires.  I  am  now  beating 
my  brains,  (amongst  many  cares  of  bis  majesty's 
business)  touching  the  redeeming  of  time  in  this 
ousiness  of  cloth.  The  great  question  is,  how  to 
miss,  or  how  to  mate  'he  Flemings ;  how  to  pass 
by  them,  or  how  to  pass  over  them. 

In  my  next  letter  1  shall  alter  your  style ;  but 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  LETTER  TO  THE  UNIVER 
SITY,  IN  ANSWER  OF  THEIR  CONGRATULATION 
AT  HIS  FIRST  COMING  TO  THAT  PLACE. 

To  THE   RENOWNED   UnIVERSITT  OF   CAMBRIDGE, 
HIS  DEAR  AND  REVEREND  MoTHER. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  am  debtor  to  you  of  your  letters, 
and  of  the  time  likewise  that  I  have  taken  to 
answer  them;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  choose 
what  to  think  on,  I  thought  good  to  let  you 
know,  that  altliough  you  may  err  much  in  your 
valuation  of  roe,  yet  you  shall  not  be  deceived  in 
your  assurance ;  and  for  the  other  part  also, 
though  the  manner  be  to  mend  the  picture  by  the 
life,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  mend  the  life  by  the 
picture,  and  to  become,  and  be,  as  you  express 
me  to  be.  Your  gratulations  shall  be  no  more 
welcome  to  me  than  your  business  or  occasions, 
which  I  will  attend ;  and  yet  not  so  but  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prevent  them  by  my  care  of 
your  good.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend  and  son, 
Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S, 

Gorhambary,  April  13, 1617. 


A  LETTER  OF  KING  JAMES,  WRITTEN  TO  BIS 
LORDSHIP  WHEN  HE  WAS  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 
WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S  OWN  HAND,  UPON  THE 
SENDING  TO  IIIM  HIS  BOOK  OF  INSTAURATIO 
MAGNA,  THEN  NEWLY  PUBLISHED. 

Mv  Lord, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
your  book;  than  the  which  you  could  not  have 
sent  a  more  acceptable  present  unto  me.  How 
thankful  I  am  for  it  cannot  better  be  expressed 
by  me  than  by  a  firm  resolution  I  have  taken ; 
first,  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attention^ 
though  I  should  steal  some  hours  from  my  sleep, 
haying  otherwise  as  little  spare  time  to  read  it  as 
you  had  to  write  it.  And  then,  to  use  the  liberty 
of  a  true  friend  in  not  sparing  to  ask  you  the 
question  in  any  point  where  I  shall  stand  in 
doubt ;  *^  Nam  ejus  est  explicare  cujus  est  con* 
dere;"  as^  on  the  other  part,  I  will  willingly 
give  a  due  commendation  to  such  places  as  in  my 
opinion  shall  deserve  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can 
with  comfort  assure  you,  that  you  could  not  have 
made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  your 
place,  and  your  universal  methodic  knowledge  i 
and  in  the  general,  I  have  already  observed,  that 
you  jump  with  me  in  taking  the  midway  between 
the  two  extremes;  as  also  in  some  particulars  ] 
have  found  that  you  agree  fully  with  my  opinion. 
And  so,  praying  God  to  give  your  work  as  good 
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I  as  your  heart  can  wish,  and  your  laboara 
de8er?ey  1  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Jambs  Rex. 
October  10,  lOO. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  E88EX. 
Mt  singular  oood  Lord, 

I  may  perceive,  by  my  Lord  Keeper,  that  your 
lordship,  as  the  time  senred,  sis^nified  unto  him 
an  intention  to  confer  with  his  lordship  at  better  I 
opportunity ;  which  in  regard  of  your  several  and 
weighty  occasions  I  have  thought  good  to  put 
your  lordship  in  remembrance  of;  that  now  at 
his  coming  to  the  court  it  may  be  executed ;  de- 
riring  your  good  lordship,  nevertheless,  not  tu 
conceive  out  of  this  my  diligence  in  soliciting 
this  matter,  that  I  am  either  much  in  appetite  or 
much  in  hope.  For,  as  for  appetite,  the  waters  of 
Parnassus  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spa,  that 
give  a  stomach,  but  rather  they  quench  appetite 
and  desires;  and  for  hope,  how  can  he  hope  much 
that  can  allege  no  other  reason  than  the  reason  of 
an  evil  debtor,  who  will  persuade  his  creditor  to 
lend  him  new  sums,  and  to  enter  further  in  with 
him  to  make  him  satisfy  the  oldt  And,  to  her 
majesty,  no  other  reason  but  the  reason  of  a 
waterman ;  I  am  her  first  man  of  those  who  serve 
in  counsel  of  law.  And  so  I  commit  your  lord- 
ship to  God's  best  preservation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
MtLord, — Conceiving  that  your  lordship  came 
now  up  in  the  person  of  a  good  servant  to  see  your 
sovereign  mistress;  which  kind  of  compliments  are 
many  times  '«instar  magnonim  meritorum;"  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  I 
have  committed  to  this  poor  paper  the  humble 
salutations  of  him  that  is  more  yours  than  any 
manJs ;  and  more  yours  than  any  man.  To  these 
salutations  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratulation, 
confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your  last  con- 
ference with  me  before  your  journey,  spake  not 
in  vain,  God  making  it  good,  that  you  trusted  we 
should  say,  <*  quis  putasset  V  Which,  as  it  is 
found  true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  I  wish  you  d6 
not  find  another  ''quia  putasset,*'  in  the  manner 
of  taking  this  so  great  a  service;  but  I  hope  it  is 
as  he  said,  <•  nubecula  est  cit6  transibit;*'  aiid 
that  your  lordship's  wisdom  and  obsequious  cir- 
cumspection and  patience  will  turn  all  to  the 
best.  So,  referring  all  to  some  time  that  I  may 
aiiend  you,  I  commit  you  to  God's  best  pre- 
servation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

MtLord, — lam  glad  yourlordship  hath  plunged 
out  of  joar  own  business ;  wherein  I  must  com- 


mend your  lordship  as  Xenophon  commended  the 
state  of  his  country,  which  was  this :  that  having 
chosen  the  worst  form  of  government  of  all  others, 
they  governed  the  best  in  that  kind.  "  Hoc  pace 
et  venia  tuA,"  according  to  my  charter.  Now, 
as  your  lordship  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not 
trouble  you  whilst  your  own  cause  was  in  hand, 
(though  that  I  know  that  the  further  from  the 
term  the  better  the  time  was  to  deal  for  me,)  so, 
that  being  concluded,  I  presume  I  shall  be  one  of 
your  next  cares.  And  having  communicated 
with  my  brother  of  some  course  either  to  perfit 
the  first,  or  to  make  me  some  other  way ;  or  rather, 
by  seeming  to  make  me  some  other  way,  to  per- 
fit the  first,  wherewith  he  agreed  to  acquaint  your 
lordship;  I  am  desirous,  for  mine  own  better 
satisfaction,  to  speak  with  your  lordship  myself, 
which  I  had  rather  were  somewhere  else  than  at 
court;  and  as  soon  as  your  lordship  will  assign 
me  to  wait  on  you.    And  so,  in,  etc. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Sir, — Your  honour  knoweth  my  manner  is, 
though  it  be  not  the  wisest  way,  yet  taking  it  for 
the  honestest,  to  do  as  Alexander  did  by  his  phy- 
sician in  drinking  the  medicine  and  delivering  the 
advertisement  of  suspicion;  so  I  trust  on  and  yet 
do  not  smother  what  I  hear.  I  do  assure  you, 
sir,  that  by  a  wise  friend  of  mine,  and  not  facti- 
ous toward  your  honour,  I  was  told  with  asseve- 
ration, that  your  honour  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Coventry,  for  2000  angels ;  and  that  you  wrought 
in  a  contrary  spirit  to  my  lord  your  father.  And 
he  said  further,  that  from  your  servants,  from 
your  lady,  from  some  counsellors  that  have  ob- 
served you  in  my  business,  he  knew  you  wrought 
underhand  against  me.  The  truth  of  which  tale 
I  do  not  believe;  you  know  the  event  will  show, 
and  God  will  right.  But  as  I  reject  this  report, 
(though  the  strangeness  of  my  case  might  make 
me  credulous,)  so  I  admit  a  conceit  that  the  last 
messenger  my  lord  and  yourself  used,  dealt  ill 
with  your  honours ;  and  that  word  (speculation) 
which  was  in  the  queen's  mouth  rebounded  from 
him  as  a  commendation,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
those  little  arts.  Therefore,  I  pray,  trust  not  him 
again  in  my  matter.  This  was  much  to  write, 
but  I  think  my  fortune  will  set  me  at  liberty, 
who  am  weary  of  asserviling  myself  to  every 
man's  charity.    Thus  I,  etc. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  STANHOPE. 

Sir, — Your  good  promises  sleep,  which  it  may 
seem  now  no  time  to  awake,  but  that  I  do  iiot  find 
that  any  general  calendar  of  observation  of  time 
serveth  for  the  court;  and,  besides,  if  tliat  be 
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done  which  I  hope  bj  this  time  is  done,  and  that 
other  matter  shall  be  done  which  we  wish  may 
oe  done,  I  hope  to  my  poor  matter,  the  one  of 
these  great  matters  may  clear  the  way  and  the 
other  giye  the  occasion.  And  though  my  lord 
treasurer  be  absent,  whose  health,  ncTertheless, 
will  enable  him  to  be  sooner  at  court  than  is  ex- 
pected ;  especially  if  this  hard  weather  (too  hard 
to  continue)  shall  relent ;  yet  we  abroad  say,  his 
lordship's  spirit  may  be  there  though  his  person 
be  away.  Once  I  take  for  a  good  ground  that 
her  majesty's  business  ought  to  keep  neither  va- 
cation nor  holiday,  either  in  the  execution  or  in 
the  care  and  preparation  of  those  whom  her  ma- 
jesty calleth  and  useth ;  and,  therefore,  I  would 
think  no  time  barred  from  remembering  that  with 
such  discretion  and  respect  as  appertaineth.  The 
conclusion  shall  be  to  put  yon  in  mind  to  main- 
tain that  which  you  haye  kindly  begun,  according 
to  the  reliance  I  have  upon  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection  and  the  soundness  of  your  judgment. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  preservation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  mat  PLiiisB  TOUR  Lordship, 

I  am  very  sorry  her  majesty  should  take  my 
motion  to  travail  in  offence;  but  surely,  under 
her  majesty's  royal  correction,  it  is  such  an 
offence  as  it  should  be  an  offence  to  the  sun,  when 
a  man  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  thereof  fiieth 
into  the  shade.  And  your  lordship  may  easily 
think,  that  having  now  these  twenty  years  (for 
so  long  it  is,  and  more,  since  I  went  with  Sir 
Amyas  Paulett  into  France,  from  her  majesty's 
royal  hand)  I  made  her  majesty's  service  the 
scope  of  my  life:  I  shall  never  find  a  greater 
grief  than  ^is,  **  relinquere  amorem  primum." 
But  since  *(principia  actionum  sunt  tantum  in 
nostra  potestate;"  I  hope  her  majesty  of  her 
clemency,  yea,  and  justice,  will  pardon  me,  and 
not  force  me  to  pine  here  with  melancholy.  For 
though  mine  heart  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  will 
be  sore,  so  as  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
abroad,  and  if  I  should  otherwise  be  affected,  her 
majesty  in  her  wisdom  will  think  me  an  impu- 
dent man  that  would  face  out  a  disgrace ;  there- 
fore, as  I  have  ever  found  yon  my  good  lord  and 
true  friend,  so  I  pray  open  the  matter  so  to  her 
majesty,  as  she  may  discern  the  necessity  of  it, 
without  adding  hard  conceit  to  her  rejection ;  of 
which  I  am  sure  the  latter  I  never  deserved. 
Thus,  etc. 


I  find  you  coned ve  of  me  for  the  ob*^ning  of  a 
good  place  which  some  of  my  hononrable  friends 
have  wished  unto  me,  **nec  opinanti."  I  will 
use  no  reason  to  persuade  yonr  lordship's  media- 
tion but  this,  that  yonr  lordship  and  my  other 
friends  shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  queen ; 
for  I  see  well  the  bar  will  be  my  bier,  as  I  most 
and  will  use  it  rather  than  my  poor  estate  oi 
reputation  shall  decay;  but  I  stand  indifferent 
whether  God  call  me  or  her  majesty.  Had  I 
that  in  possession  which  by  yonr  lordship's  only 
means  against  the  greatest  opposition  her  majesty 
granted  me,  I  would  never  trouble  her  majesty, 
but  serve  her  still  voluntarily  without  pay. 
Neither  do  I  in  this  more  than  obey  my  friends' 
conceits  as  one  that  would  not  be  wholly  wanting 
to  myself.  Your  lordship's  good  opinion  do£ 
somewhat  confirm  me,  as  that  I  take  comfort  in 
above  all  others;  assuring  your  lordship  that  I 
never  thought  so  well  of  myself  for  any  one  thing 
as  that  I  have  found  a  fitness  to  my  thinking  in 
myself  to  observe  and  revere  your  virtues ;  for 
the  continuance  whereof  in  the  prolonging  of 
your  days  I  will  still  be  yonr  beadsman;  accord- 
ingly, at  this  time,  commend  your  lordship  to 
the  divine  protection. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 
JT  mat  PL1A8K  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

1  am  to  give  you  humble  thanks  for  your  favonr- 
Bbi«f  opinion,  which  by  Mr.  Secretaiy's  raport  I 


TO  FOULK  GREVIL. 

Sir, — I  understand  of  your  pains  to  have  visited 
me,  for  which  I  t^ank  you.  My  matter  is  an  end- 
less question.  I  assure  you,  I  had  said,  *«requie8ce 
anima  mea ;"  but  now  I  am  otherwise  put  to  my 
psalter,  **  nolite  confidere,"  I  dare  go  no  farther. 
Her  majesty  had  by  set  speech  more  than  once 
assured  me  of  her  intention  to  call  me  to  her  ser- 
vice; which  I  could  not  understand  but  of  the 
place  I  had  been  named  to.  And  now,  whether 
**  invidus  homo  hoc  fecit,"  or  whether  my  matter 
must  be  an  appendix  to  my  Lord  of  Essex's  suit, 
or  whether  her  majesty,  pretending  to  prove  my 
ability,  meaneth  but  to  take  advantage  of  some 
errors,  which,  like  enough,  at  one  time  or  other  I 
may  commit,  or  what  it  is,  but  her  majesty  is  not 
ready  to  despatch  it.  And  what  though  the  master 
of  the  rolls  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  yourself 
and  others  think  my  case  without  doubt,  yet,  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand  so, 
that  whatsoever  service  I  do  to  her  majesty,  it 
shall  be  thought  to  be  but  **  servitium  viscatom*** 
lime-twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself;  and  so  I 
shall  have  envy,  not  thanks.  This  is  a  course  to 
quench  all  good  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  every  man's 
nature;  which  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  majes> 
ty's  service  in  the  end.  I  have  been  like  a  piece 
of  stuff  bespoken  in  the  shop :  and  if  her  majesty 
will  not  take  me,  it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels 
will  be  more  gainful.  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you, 
like  a  child  following  a  bird,  which,  when  he  is 
nearest,  flieth  away  and  lighteth  a  little  b6fore» 
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and  then  the  child  after  it  a^in,  and  so  in  infini- 
tnniY  I  am  weary  of  it :  ae  also  of  wearying  my 
good  friends,  of  whom,  neyertheless,  I  hope  in  one 
eoorse  or  other  grratefully  to  deserve.  And  so,  not 
forgetting  your  business  I  leave  to  trouble  you 
wiUi  this  idle  letter,  being  but  ^^justaet  mode- 
rata  querimonia."  For,  indeed,  I  do  confess, 
*«  primus  amor,"  will  not  easily  be  cast  off.  And 
thus  again  I  commend  me  to  you. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER  BURGHLEY. 
BI08T  HONOURABLE  AMD  MT  YERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  know,  I  may  commit  an  error  in  writing  this 
letter,  both  in  a  time  of  great  and  weighty  busi- 
ness ;  as  also  when  myself  am  not  induced  thereto, 
by  any  new  particular  occasion :  And,  thereof, 
yonr  lordship  may  impute  to  me  either  levity  or 
ignorance,  what  appertaineth  to  good  respects  and 
forwardness  of  dealing;  especially  to  an  honour- 
able person,  in  whom  there  is  such  concurrence 
of  magnitado  honoris  et  oneris,  as  it  i^  hard  to 
say,  whether  is  the  greater.  But  I  answer  myself 
first,  that  I  have  ever  noted  it  as  a  part  of  your 
lordship's  excellent  wisdom,  *«  parvis  componere 
magna,"  that  you  do  not  exclude  inferior  matters 
of  access  amongst  the  care  of  great.  And,  for 
myaelf,  I  thought  it  would  better  manifest  what 
I  desire  to  express,  if  I  did  write  out  of  a  deep 
and  settled  consideration  of  my  own  duty,  rather 
than  npon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion.  And, 
therefore,  (my  singular  good  lord,)  «« ex  abundan- 
tia  cordis,"  I  must  acknowledge  how  greatly  and 
dirersely  your  lordship  hath  vouchsafed  to  tie  me 
onto  you  by  many  your  benefits.  The  reversion 
of  the  office  which  your  lordship  only  procured 
nnto  me,  and  carried  through  great  and  vehement 
opposition,  thongh  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  yet,  it  is 
one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  my  poor  estate ;  your 
lordehip*s  constant  and  serious  endeavours  to  have 
me  solicitor;  your  late  honourable  wishes,  for  the 
plaee  of  the  wards;  together  with  your  lord- 
ship's attempt  to  give  me  way  by  the  remove 
of  Mr.  Solicitor ;  they  be  matters  of  singular 
obligation ;  besides  many  other  favours,  as  well 
by  yonr  lordship's  grants  from  yourself,  as  by 
yoor  commendation  to  others,  which  I  have  had 
for  my  help ;  and  may  justly  persuade  myself,  out 
of  the  few  denials  I  have  received,  that  fewer 
might  have  been,  if  mine  own  industry  and  good 
hap  had  been  answerable  to  your  lordship's  good- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  side,  I  most  humbly  pray 
yonr  lordship's  pardon  if  I  speak  it;  the  time  is 
yet  to  come,  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or 
command,  or  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any 
services  or  occasion  of  your  lordship's  own,  or 
such  as  are  near  unto  your  lordship ;  which  hath 
made  me  fear  sometimes  that  your  lordship  doth 
more  honourably  affect  me  than  thoroughly  dis- 
cern of  my  most  humble  and  dutiful  affection  to 
your  lordship  again.    Which,  if  it  were  not  in 


me,  I  know  not  whether  I  were  unnatural,  un- 
thankful, or  unwise.  This  causeth  me,  most 
humbly  to  pray  your  lordship  (and  I  know  mine 
own  case  too  well  to  speak  it  as  weening  I  can 
do  your  lordship  service,  but  as  willing  to  do  it, 
as)  to  believe  that  your  lordship  is  upon  just  title 
a  principal  owner  and  proprietor  of  that  I  cannot 
call  talent,  but  mite  that  God  hath  given  me; 
which  I  ever  do  and  shall  devote  to  your  service. 
And  in  like  humble  manner  I  pray  your  lordship 
to  pardon  mine  errors,  and  not  to  impute  unto  me 
the  errors  of  any  other;  (which  I  know  also, 
themselves  have  by  this  time  left  and  fore- 
thought :)  but  to  conceive  of  me  to  be  a  man  that 
daily  profiteth  in  duty.  It  is  true,  I  do  in  part 
comfort  myself,  supposing  that  it  is  my  weakness 
and  insufficiency  that  moveth  your  lordship,  who 
hath  80  general  a  command  to  use  others  more 
able.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is;  for  duty  only  and 
homage  I  will  boldly  undertake  that  nature  and 
true  thankfulness  shall  never  give  place  to  a 
politic  dependence.  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  de- 
sire your  lordship  to  continue  unto  me  the  good 
favour  and  countenance  and  encouragement  in  the 
course  of  my  poor  travails ;  whereof  I  have  had 
some  taste  and  experience ;  for  the  which,  I  yield 
your  lordship  my  very  humble  good  thanks.  And 
so  again  craving  your  honour's  pardon  for  so 
long  a  letter,  carrying  so  empty  an  offer  of  so  un- 
puissant  a  service,  but  yet  a  true  and  unfeigned 
signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty,  I  cease, 
commending  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
Most  honourable  and  mt  singular  good  Lord, 

I  cannot  but  importune  your  lordship  with 
thanks  for  your  lordship's  remembering  my  name 
to  my  lord  keeper;  which  being  done  in  such  an 
article  of  time,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  en- 
riched both  in  demonstration  and  effect :  which  I 
did  well  discern  by  the  manner  of  expressing 
thereof  by  his  lordship  again  to  me.  This  accu- 
mulating of  your  lordship's  favours  upon  me, 
hitherto  worketh  only  this  effect ;  that  it  raiseth 
my  mind  to  aspire  to  be  found  worthy  of  them ; 
and  likewise  to  merit  and  serve  you  for  them. 
But  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  vows  or  no, 
I  roust  leave  that  to  God,  who  hath  them  in  de- 
posito.  Whom,  also,  I  most  instantly  beseech  to 
give  you  fruit  of  your  actions  beyond  that  your 
heartcan  prooound.  »*  Nam  Deus  major  est  corde." 
Even  to  the  environing  of  his  benedictions,  I 
recommend  your  lordship. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  LUCY. 

Sir, — ^There  was  no  news  better  welcome  to  me 
this  long  time,  than  that  of  the  good  success  of 
e3 
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my  kinsman ;  wherein  if  he  be  happy  he  cannot 
be  happy  alone,  it  consisting  of  two  parts.  And 
I  render  you  no  less  kind  thanks  for  your  aid  and 
fayoor  towards  him,  than  if  it  had  been  for  myself; 
assuring  you  that  this  bond  of  alliance  shall,  on 
my  part,  tie  me  to  give  all  the  tribute  to  your 
good  fortune  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  poor 
strength  can  yield.  I  send  you  so  required  an 
abstract  of  the  lands  of  inheritance,  and  one  lease 
of  great  value,  which  my  kinsman  bringeth,  with 
a  note  of  the  tenures,  values,  contents,  and  state, 
truly  and  perfectly  drawn;  whereby  you  may  per- 
ceive the  land  is  good  land,  and  well  countenanced 
by  scope  of  acres,  woods,  and  royalties,  though 
the  total  of  the  rents  be  set  down  as  it  now  goeth 
without  improvement:  in  which  respect  it  may 
somewhat  diflfer  from  your  first  note.  Out  of  this, 
what  he  will  assure  in  jointure,  I  leave  it  to  his 
own  kindness;  for  I  love  not  to  measure  affection. 
To  conclude,  I  doubt  not  your  daughter  might 
have  married  to  a  better  living,  but  never  to  a 
better  life ;  having  chosen  a  gentleman  bred  to  all 
honesty,  virtue,  and  worth,  with  an  estate  conve- 
nient. And  if  my  brother  or  myself  were  either 
thrivers,  or  fortunate  in  the  queen's  service,  I 
would  hope  there  should  be  left  as  great  a  house 
of  the  Cokes  in  this  gentleman  as  in  your  good 
friend,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  But  sure  I  am, 
if  Scriptures  fail  not,  it  will  have  as  much  of 
God's  blessing  and  sufficiency  as  ever  the  best 
feast,  &c. 


TO  8IR  ROBERT   CECIL,  AT  HIS  BEING 
FRANCE. 


IN 


It  mat  please  tour  honourable  Lordship, 

I  know  you  will  pardon  this  my  observance,  in 
writing  to  you  empty  of  matter,  but  out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  love.  I  am  sorry  that,  as  your 
time  of  absence  is  prolonged  above  that  was 
esteemed  at  your  lordship's  setting  forth ;  so,  now, 
upon  this  last  advertisement  received  from  you, 
there  groweth  an  opinion  amongst  better  than  the 
vulgar,  that  the  difficulties  also  of  your  negotia- 
tion are  increased.  But,  because  I  know  the  gravity 
of  your  nature  to  be  not  to  hope  lightly,  it  maketh 
roe  to  despair  the  less.  For  you  are  «« natus  ad 
ardua:"  and  the  indisposition  of  the  subject  may 
honour  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Sure  I  am, 
judgment  and  diligence  shall  not  want  in  your 
'ordship's  self:  but  this  was  not  my  purpose; 
being  only  to  signify  unto  your  lordship  my  con- 
tinual and  incessant  love  towards  you,  thirsting 
after  your  return  for  many  respects.  So  I  com- 
mend you  ever  to  the  good  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty.     Gray's  Inn. 

A.t  your  honour's  commandment,  ever, 
and  particularly. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL 
Mt  SmOULAR  GOOD  LoRO, 

The  argument  of  my  letters  to  your  lordship 
rather  increaseth  than  spendeth ;  it  being  only  the 
desire  I  have  to  salute  you :  wbich,  by  your  ab* 
sence  is  more  augmented  than  abated.  For  me 
to  write  your  lordship  occurrences  either  of  Scot- 
tish brags  or  Irish  plants,  or  Spanish  ruffling,  or 
Low  Country  states,  were  (besides  that  it  is 
<*  alienum  quiddam"  from  mine  own  humour)  to 
forget  to  whom  I  write ;  save  that  yon,  that  know 
true  advertisements,  sometimes  desire  and  delight 
to  hear  common  reports;  as  we  that  know  but 
common  reports  desire  to  hear  the  truth.  But  to 
leave  such  as  write  to  your  fortunes,  I  write  to 
yourself  in  regard  of  my  love  to  you,  you  being 
as  near  to  me  in  heart's  blood  as  in  blood  of  de- 
scent. This  day  I  had  the  contentment  to  see 
your  father  upon  occasion;  and  methoughi  his 
lordship's  countenance  was  not  decayed,  nor  his 
cough  vehement ;  but  his  voice  was  as  faint  all 
the  while  as  at  first.  Thus,  wishing  your  lord- 
ship a  happy  and  speedy  return,  I  commend  yoa 
to  the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  mat  please  tour  sacred  Majestt, 

I  would  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty  my  most 
humble  and  due  thanks  for  your  royal  choice  of 
such  commissioners  in  the  great  Star  Chamber 
cause ;  being  persons  besides  their  honour  of  such 
science  and  integrity.  By  whose  report  I  doubt 
not  but  your  majesty  will  find  that  which  yoa 
have  been  heretofore  informed,  (both  by  my  lord 
keeper,  and  by  some  much  meaner  person,) 
touching  the  nature  of  that  cause,  to  be  true. 
This  preparatory  hearing  doth  already  assail  me 
with  new  and  enlarged  ofilers  of  composition; 
which,  if  I  had  borne  a  mind  to  have  hearkened 
unto,  this  matter  had  been  quenched  long  ago, 
without  any  benefit  to  your  majesty.  But  your 
majesty's  benefit  is  to  me  in  greater  regard  than 
mine  own  particular :  trusting  to  your  majesty's 
gracious  disposition  and  royal  word,  that  your 
majesty  will  include  me  in  any  extraordinary 
course  of  your  sovereign  pleasure,  which  your 
majesty  shall  like  to  take  in  this  cause.  The 
other  man  I  spoke  to  your  majesty  of,  may,  within 
these  two  terms,  be  in  the  same  straits  between 
your  majesty's  justice  and  mercy,  that  this  man 
now  is,  if  your  majesty  be  so  pleased.  So,  most 
humbly  craving  pardon  for  my  presuming  to  soek 
access  for  these  few  lines,  I  recommend  your 
majesty  to  the  most  precious  custody,  and  best 
preservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  entirely 
obedient  servant  and  subject 
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TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  Majbstt, 

li  were  great  simplicity  in  me  to  look  for  better 
than  that  your  majesty  should  cast  away  my  letter 
as  yon  have  done  me ;  were  it  not  that  it  is  pos- 
sible your  majesty  will  think  to  find  somewhat  in 
it,  whereupon  your  displeasure  may  take  hold ; 
and  so  indignation  may  obtain  that  of  you  which 
favour  could  not.  Neither  might  I  in  reason  pre- 
sume to  offer  unto  your  majesty  dead  lines,  my- 
self being  excluded  as  I  am ;  were  it  not  upon 
this  only  argument  or  subject ;  namely,  to  clear 
myself  in  point  of  duty.  Duty,  though  my  state 
lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  favours  be  cast 
upon  the  waters,  and  my  honours  be  committed 
to  the  wind ;  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon  the 
rock,  and  hath  been,  and  ever  shall  be  unforced 
and  unattempted.  And,  therefore,  since  the 
world  out  of  error,  and  your  majesty  I  fear  out  of 
art  is  pleased  to  put  upon  me;  that  I  have  so 
much  as  any  election  or  will  in  this  my  absence 
from  attendance ;  I  cannot  but  leave  this  protes- 
tation with  your  majesty ;  That  I  am  and  have 
been  merely  a  patient,  and  take  myself  only  to 
obey  and  execute  your  majesty's  will.  And, 
indeed,  madam,  I  had  never  thought  it  possible 
that  your  majesty  could  have  so  disinterested 
yourself  of  me ;  nor  that  you  had  been  so  perfect 
in  the  art  of  forgetting ;  nor  that  after  a  quintes- 
senoe  of  wormwood,  your  majesty  would  have 
taken  so  large  a  draught  of  poppy ;  as  to  have 
passed  so  many  summers  without  all  feeling  of 
my  sufferings.  But  the  only  comfort  I  have  is 
this,  that  I  know  your  majesty  taketh  delight  and 
eontentment  in  executing  this  disgrace  upon  me. 
And,  since  your  majesty  can  find  no  other  use  of 
me,  I  am  glad  yet  I  can  serve  for  that.  Thus 
making  my  most  humble  petition  to  your  majesty, 
that  in  justice  (howsoever  you  may  by  strange- 
ness untie,  or  by  violence  cut  asunder  all  other 
knots)  your  majesty  would  not  touch  me  in  that 
which  is  indissoluble ;  that  is,  point  of  duty :  and 
ihaC  your  majesty  will  pardon  this  my  unwar- 
ranted presumption  of  writing,  being  to  such  an 
end :  I  cease  in  all  humbleness ; 

Your  majesty's  poor,  and  never 

so  unworthy  servant, 

Essex. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

That  your  lordship  is  in  «*  statu  quo  prius,"  no 
man  taketh  greater  gladness  than  I  do ;  the  rather, 
because  I  assure  myself  that  of  your  eclipses,  as 
this  hath  been  the  longest,  it  shall  be  the  least ; 
as  the  comical  poet  saith,  *«neque  illam  tu  satis 
noveras,  neque  te  ilia,  hoc  ubi  fit,  ibi  non  vivitur." 
For,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  what  I  think,  I 

•  Writun  Iky  Mr.  Baeott  for  mj  Lord  of  Emcz. 


believe  your  lordship  looked  to  have  found  hoi 
majesty  in  all  points  as  you  have  done ;  neither 
her  majesty,  percase,  looked  to  have  found  your 
lordship  as  she  hath  done.  And,  therefore,  I  hope 
upon  this  experience  may  grow  more  perfect 
knowledge,  and  upon  knowledge  more  true  con- 
sent; which  I,  for  my  part,  do  infinitely  wish,  as 
accounting  these  accidents  to  be  like  the  fish, 
remora,  which,  though  it  be  not  gpreat,  yet  hath  it 
a  hidden  property  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
And,  therefore,  as  bearing  unto  your  lordship, 
after  her  majesty,  of  all  public  persons  the  second 
duty,  I  could  not  but  signify  unto  you  my  affec- 
tionate gratulation.  And  so  I  commend  your 
good  lordship  to  the  best  preservation  of  the 
Divine  Majesty. 
From  Gray'i  Inn. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Honour, 

I  am  apt  enough  to  condemn  *«  mendacia  fame," 
yet  it  is  with  this  distinction,  as  fame  walks 
among  inferiors,  and  not  as  it  hath  entrance  into 
some  ears.  And,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  that  kind 
also,  I  intend  to  avoid  a  suspicious  silence,  but 
not  to  make  any  base  apology.  It  is  blown  about 
the  town  that  I  should  give  opinion  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex^s  cause ;  first,  that  it  was  a  pre- 
munire ;  and  now  last,  that  it  reached  to  high 
treason.  And  this  opinion  should  be  given  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice 
and  of  Mr.  Attorney-General.  Sir,  I  thank  God, 
whatsoever  opinion  my  head  serveth  me  to  deli- 
ver to  her  majesty,  being  asked,  my  heart  serveth 
me  to  maintain;  the  same  honest  duty  directing 
me  and  assisting  me.  But  the  utter  untruth  of 
this  report  God  and  the  queen  can  witness  ;  and 
the  improbability  of  it  every  man  that  hath  wit, 
more  or  less,  can  conceive.  The  root  of  this  1 
dbcem  to  be  not  so  much  a  light  and  humorous 
envy  at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  (which  of 
her  majesty^s  grace  being  begun  in  my  first  years, 
I  would  be  sorry  she  should  estrange  in  my  last 
years,  for  so  I  account  them,  reckoning  by  health, 
not  by  age ;)  as  a  deep  malice  to  your  honourable 
self;  upon  whom,  by  me,  through  nearness,  they 
think  to  make  some  aspersion.  But,  as  I  know 
no  remedy  against  libels  and  lies,  so  I  hope  it 
shall  make  no  manner  of  disseverance  of  your 
honourable  good  conceits  and  affection  towards 
me ;  which  is  the  thing  I  confess  to  fear.  For, 
as  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  me,  wherewith 
my  friends  tell  me,  to  no  small  tenpr,  that  I  am 
threatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of 
a  good  conscience;  and  have  a  good  while  sincf 
put  off*  any  fearful  care  of  life,  or  the  accidents  of 
life.  So,  desiring  to  be  preserved  in  your  good 
opinion,  1  remain. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN. 
It  hat  PLBA8E  TOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

I  presame,  according  to  the  ceremony  and  good 
manner  of  the  time,  and  my  accustomed  duty,  in 
all  humbleness  to  present  your  majesty  with  a 
simple  gift;  almost  as  far  from  answering  my 
mind  as  sorting  with  your  greatness;  and  there- 
with wish  that  we  may  continue  to  reckon  on, 
and  ever  your  majesty's  happy  years  of  reign : 
and  they  that  reckon  upon  any  other  hopes,  I  would 
they  might  reckon  short,  and  to  their  cost.  And 
80,  craving  pardon  most  humbly,  I  commend  your 
majesty  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  goodness. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 
It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 
I  most  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  not  \o 
impute  my  absence  to  any  weakness  of  mind  or  | 
un worthiness.  But  I  assure  your  majesty  I  do 
find  envy  beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing 
as  1  do,  (if  this  be  to  stand,)  as  it  were  not  strength 
of  mind,  but  stupidity,  if  I  should  not  decline  the 
occasions,  except  I  could  do  your  majesty  more 
service  than  I  can  any  ways  discern  that  I  am 
able  to  do.  My  course  towards  your  majesty 
(God  is  my  witness)  hath  been  pure  and  unlea* 
vened ;  and  never  poor  gentleman  (as  I  am  per- 
suaded) had  a  deeper  and  truer  desire  and  care  of 
your  glory,  your  safety,  your  repose  of  mind, 
your  service;  wherein  if  I  have  exceeded  my  out- 
ward vocation,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  my  presumption.  On  the  other 
side,  if  I  have  come  short  of  my  inward  vocation , 
I  most  humbly  crave  God's  pardon  for  quenching 
the  spirit.  But  in  this  mind  I  find  such  solitudes, 
and  want  of  comfort,  which  I  judge  to  be  because 
I  take  duty  too  exactly,  and  not  according  to  the 
dregs  of  this  age,  wherein  the  old  anthem  might 
never  be  more  truly  sung;  »»Totus  mundus  in 
maligno  positus  est."  My  life  hath  been  threatr 
ened,  and  my  name  libelled,  which  I  count  an 
honour ;  but  these  are  the  practices  of  those  whose 
despairs  are  dangerous,  but  yet  not  so  dangerous 
as  their  hopes ;  or  else  the  devices  of  some  that 
would  put  out  all  your  majesty's  lights,  and  fall 
on  reckoning  how  many  years  you  have  reigned, 
which  I  beseech  our  blessed  Saviour  may  be 
doubled :  and  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  any 
eclipse  of  your  glory,  interruption  of  safety,  or 
indisposition  of  your  person,  which  I  commend  lo 
the  Divine  Majesty,  who  keep  you  and  fortify  yoiu 


to  my  lord  hen.  HOWARD. 

Mt  Lord, — ^There  be  very  few  besides  yoursel  f 
to  whom  I  would  perform  this  respect ;  for  I  con< 
temn  •*  mendacia  fame,"  as  it  walks  among  in- 
ff^riors ;  though  I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  have 


entrance  into  some  ears.  For  your  lordship's 
love,  rooted  upon  good  opinion,  I  esteem  it  highly, 
because  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  we  both 
have  tasted  of  the  best  waters,  in  my  account,  to 
knit  minds  together.  There  is  shaped  a  tale  in 
London's  forge  that  beateth  apace  at  this  time ; 
that  I  should  deliver  opinion  to  the  queen  in  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause;  first,  that  it  was  pre^ 
munire,  and  now  last,  that  it  was  high  treason ; 
and  this  opinion  to  be  in  opposition  and  encounter 
of  the  lord  chief  justice's  opinion,  and  the  at- 
torney-general's. My  lord,  (I  thank  God,)  my 
wit  serveth  me  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  the 
queen  which  my  stomach  serveth  roe  not  to  main- 
tain :  one  and  the  same  conscience  of  duty  guiding 
me,  and  fortifying  me.  But  the  untruth  of  this 
fable  God  and  my  sovereign  can  witness,  and 
there  I  leave  it :  knowing  no  more  remedy  against 
lies  than  others  do  against  libels.  The  root,  no 
question  of  it,  is,  partly,  some  light-headed  envy 
at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  which  being  began 
and  continued  since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her 
majesty  shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn 
those  that  shall  think  the  contrary.  And  another 
reason  is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tale,  and  the  envy 
thereof,  upon  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my 
nearness.  And,  therefore,  (my  lord,)  I  pray  yoa 
answer  for  me  to  any  person  that  you  think  worthy 
your  own  reply,  and  my  defence.  Foi*  my  Lord 
of  Essex,  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard 
to  my  superior's  duty.  I  have  been  much  bound 
unto  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent 
more  time  and  more  thoughts  about  his  well- 
doing than  ever  I  did  about  mine  own.  I  pray 
God  you  his  friends  amongst  you  be  in  the  right. 
**  Nulla  remedia,  tam  faciunt  dolorem,  quam  qn« 
sunt  salutaria."  For  my  part,  I  have  deserved 
better  than  to  have  my  name  objected  to  envy,  or 
my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence;  but  I  have  the 
privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience.  I  am  sure  these 
courses  and  briiits  hurt  my  lord  more  than  all. 
So  having  written  to  your  lordship,  I  desire  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  preferred  in  your  good  opinion 
and  love,  and  so  leave  you  to  God's  goodness. 


THE  earl  of  ESSEX'S  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNaL, 
AT  HIS  EMBARKING  FOR  SPAIN.    JUNE,  150S. 

My  vert  good  Lords, 

Having  taken  order  for  all  things  that  belong 
to  our  land  forces,  and  staying  only  till  the  ships 
be  ready  to  take  in  our  soldiers,  I  am  come  aboard, 
as  well  to  draw  other  men  by  my  example  to  leave 
the  shore,  as  to  have  time  and  leisure  to  ask  ac- 
count of  myself  what  other  duty  I  have  to  do, 
besides  the  governing  of  those  troops,  and  the 
using  of  them  to  good  purpose.  In  which  medi- 
tation, as  I  first  study  to  please  my  most  gracious 
sovereign,  as  well  as  to  serve  her ;  so  my  next 
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rare  is,  toleaye  yoarlordslips  well  satisfied  of  my  I 
past  carriage  since  I  was  Domioated  to  this  seryice ;  | 
and  apt  to  make  fayourable  construction  of  what 
I  shall  do  hereafter. 

In  my  past  carriage  I  will  neither  plead  merit 
nor  excase  imperfections :  for  whatsoever  I  shall 
be  able  to  do,  I  know,  is  less  than  I  owe ;  and 
besides  my  faults,  my  yery  faith  and  zeal  (which 
are  the  best  things  in  me)  do  make  me  commit 
errors.  But  I  would  fain  approve  the  matter 
itself  of  undertaking  this  service  to  have  been 
good,  howsoever  my  former  have  been  erroneous ; 
or  at  least,  my  intent  and  ends  unblameable, 
though  my  judgment  were  faulty.  Your  lordships 
know  it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  all  times  rather 
to  attempt  and  do  something  in  another  country 
than  to  attend  an  enemy,  and  be  in  danger  much 
in  our  own.  And  if  this  rule  among  the  ancients 
was  generally  held  true,  it  might  be  better  allowed 
of  OS  in  particular  cases,  where  a  state  little  in 
territory,  not  extraordinary  rich,  and  defended 
only  with  itself,  shall  have  to  do  with  another 
state  that  hath  many  and  ample  dominions,  the 
treasure  of  the  Indies,  and  all  the  mercenaries  of 
Christendom  to  serve  it.  For  we  have,  as  the 
Athenians  had  with  the  ancient  usurping  Philip  ; 
*«  praelium  facile,  helium  difficile."  Therefore,  it 
is  our  disadvantage  to  draw  the  war  into  length. 
And  if  any  man  in  this  kingdom  should  be  allowed 
to  persuade  to  prevention,  he  might  be  one  that 
saw  the  Spaniard  at  home  apprehend  an  invasion 
with  greater  terror  than  he  makes  it  abroad :  and 
that  was  a  witness  how  a  handful  of  men,  nei- 
ther armed,  victualled,  nor  ordered  as  they  should 
be,  landed,  marched,  and  had  done  what  they 
listed,  if  either  the  ships  had  come  up,  or  they 
had  any  provisions  to  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  to 
break  open  a  gate.  But  though  the  counsel  be 
good  for  some  states,  and  for  ours  at  some  times, 
yet  the  opportunities  ought  to  be  watched,  and  it 
must  appear  that  this  it  is  which  is  now  taken. 
Hie  opportunity  for  such  service  I  take  to  be  when 
either  the  enemy  may  receive  the  most  hurt,  or 
when  he  is  likeliest  to  attempt  against  us,  if  he 
he  not  impeached.  The  hurt  that  our  estate  should 
•eefc  to  do  him  is,  to  intercept  his  treasure,  whereby 
we  shall  cut  his  sinews,  and  m;ike  war  upon  him 
with  his  own  money ;  and  to  beat,  or  at  least  dis- 
continue him  from  the  sea,  whereby  her  majesty 
shall  be  both  secured  from  his  invasions,  and 
become  mistress  of  the  sea ;  which  is  the  great- 
ness that  the  queen  of  an  island  should  roost 
aspire  unto.  In  matter  of  profit  we  may  this 
journey  most  hurt  him,  and  benefit  ourselves; 
since  he  hath  (as  is  agreed  on  by  all  men)  more 
caracks  to  come  home  now  than  ever  any  year 
before.  Besides  many  good  advantages  which 
riiall  be  offered  if  we  command  the  coast.  And 
to  give  him  a  blow,  and  discountenance  him  by 
sea,  now  is  the  time,  when  he  hath  declared  his 
ambition  to  command  the   seas;   and  yet,  so 
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divided  his  fleets :  some  appointed  to  be  set  out, 
and  yet  scant  in  readiness ;  others  upon  point  of 
coming  home,  and  not  fit  to  defend  themselves, 
if  either  they  be  met  at  sea,  or  found  in  harbour; 
and  all  so  dispersed  in  several  places,  as  if  at  any 
time  we  might  do  good  that  way,  it  is  now.  And 
whether  he  will  make  war  upon  us,  if  we  let  him 
alone :  let  his  solicitations,  oflfers,  and  gifts  to  the 
rebels  of  Ireland  ;  his  besieging  and  winning  of 
Calais,  and  those  parts  of  France  that  front  upon 
us;  and  his  strengthening  himself  by  sea  by  so 
many  means;  let  these  things  (I  say)  tell  us. 
So,  as  if  we  will  at  any  time  allow  the  counsel 
of  prevention  to  be  reasonable,  we  must  now  con- 
fess it  to  be  opportune.  But  whatsoever  the 
counsel  were,  I  am  not  to  be  charged  with  it. 
For  as  I  was  not  the  contriver,  nor  offerer  of  the 
project,  so  if  I  had  refused  to  join  with  him 
(that  did  invite  me  to  it,)  I  should  have  been 
thought  both  incompatible  and  backward  in  her 
majesty's  service.  I  say  not  this,  for  that  I  think 
the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage  to  be 
thought  the  projector  of  it ;  but  I  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  my  lord  admiral  devised  it,  presented 
it  to  her  majesty,  and  had  as  well  the  approba- 
tion of  her  majesty  and  the  assent  of  such  of  your 
lordships  as  were  acquainted  with  it,  as  my  pro- 
mise to  go  with  him.  One  thing  (I  confess)  I 
above  all  men  am  to  be  charged  withal :  that  is, 
that  when  her  majesty's,  the  city  of  London's,  and 
the  states  of  the  Low  Countries'  charge  was  past, 
the  men  levied  and  marching  to  the  rendezvous ; 
I  could  not  see  how  with  her  majesty's  honour 
and  safety  the  journey  might  be  broken.  Where- 
in, although  I  should  be  carried  with  passion,  yet 
I  pray  your  lordships  consider  who  almost  that  had 
been  in  my  case  named  to  such  an  action,  voiced 
throughout  Christendom,  and  engaged  in  it  as 
much  as  I  was  worth ;  and  being  the  instrument 
of  drawing  more  voluntary  men  of  their  own 
charge  than  ever  was  seen  these  many  years: 
who  (I  say)  would  not  have  been  so  affected  t 
But  far  be  it  from  me,  in  any  action  of  this  im- 
portance to  weigh  myself  or  my  particular  for- 
tunes. I  must  beseech  your  lordships  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  from  time  to  time  warranted  by  all 
your  opinions,  delivered  both  amongst  yourselves 
and  to  her  majesty :  which  tieth  you  all  to  allow 
the  counsel.  And  that  being  granted,  your  lord- 
ships will  call  that  zeal,  which  maketh  a  man 
constant  in  a  good  counsel,  that  would  be  passion 
in  an  evil,  or  a  doubtful.  I  confess,  her  majesty 
offered  us  recompense  for  all  our  charges  and 
losses.  But  (my  lords)  I  pray  your  lordships 
consider  how  many  things  I  should  have  sold  at 
once  for  money  1  I  will  leave  mine  own  reputar 
tion  as  too  small  a  matter  to  be  mentioned.  But 
I  should  have  sold  the  honour  of  her  majesty,  the 
safety  of  the  state,  the  contentment  of  her  con- 
federates, the  fortune  and  hope  of  many  of  my 
poor  countrymen^  and  the  possibility  of  giving  a 
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blow  to  that  enemy  that  ought  eyer  to  be  hateful 
to  all  true  English  hearts.  I  should  have  sold 
all  this  for  private  profit;  therefore,  though  I  ask 
pardon  of  her  majesty*  and  pray  your  lordships 
to  mediate  it  for  me,  that  I  was  carried  by  this 
zeal  80  fast  that  I  forgot  those  reverend  forms 
which  I  should  have  used,  yet  I  had  rather  have 
my  heart  out  of  my  body  than  this  zeal  out  of  my 
heart.  And  now,  as  I  have  laid  before  your 
lordsliips  my  past  carriage,  and  entering  into  this 
action,  so  I  beseech  your  lordships  give  me  leave 
to  prepare  you  to  a  favourable  construction  of 
that  which  I  shall  do  hereafter ;  in  which  suit  I 
am  resolved  neither  to  plead  the  hazarding  of 
life,  nor  spending  of  my  substance  in  a  public 
service ;  to  the  end  that  I  might  find  your  lord- 
ships (who  are  public  persons)  more  favourable 
judges :  but  will  confess,  that  I  receive  so  much 
favour  and  honour  by  this  trust  and  employment, 
as,  when  I  have  done  all  I  can,  I  shall  still  be 
behindhand.  This  suit  only  I  make,  that  your 
lordships  will  neither  have  too  great  an  expecta- 
tion of  our  actions,  nor  too  little,  lest  all  we  do 
seem  either  nothing,  or  to  be  done  by  chance.  I 
know  we  must  be  tied  to  do  more  than  shall  be 
for  her  majesty's  service,  nor  no  less;  in  which 
straight  way,  though  it  be  hard  for- so  weak  a 
man  as  myself  to  walk  upright,  yet  the  example 
of  our  raw  soldiers  may  comfort  an  insufficient 
general ;  for  they,  till  they  grow  perfect  in  all 
their  orders  and  motions,  are  so  afraid  to  be  out, 
and  with  such  a  continual  heedfulness,  observe 
both  themselves  and  those  that  are  near  them, 
that  they  do  keep  almost  as  good  order  at  the  first 
as  ever  after.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  distrustful  of 
myself  ae  they,  and  because  I  have  more  sense 
of  duty,  1  shall  be  more  industrious.  For  sea- 
service,  the  judgment  of  my  honourable  compa- 
nion shall  be  my  compass;  and  for  land,  his 
assent,  and  the  advice  of  those  her  majesty  hath 
named  as  counsellors  at  war  shall  be  my  war- 
ranties. It  will  be  honour  to  her  majesty,  and  a 
great  assurance  to  her  state,  if  we  either  bring 
home  wealth  or  give  the  King  of  Spain  a  blow  by 
sea.  But  to  have  made  a  continual  diversion, 
and  to  have  left,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  sticking 
in  his  foot,  had  been  a  work  worthy  of  such  a 
queen,  and  of  such  a  preparation.  For  then  her 
majesty  should  have  heard  no  more  of  his  inten- 
tions for  Ireland,  and  attempts  upon  the  coast  of 
France,  or  his  drawing  of  ships  or  galleys  into 
these  narrow  seas,  but  should  at  once  have  deliver- 
ed all  Christendom  from  his  fearful  usurpation. 
Wherein,  as  she  had  been  great  in  fame  for  such 
a  genera!  preservation,  so  she  had  been  as  ppreat 
in  power  in  making  all  the  enemies  of  Spain  in 
Christendom  to  depend  upon  her.  She  should 
be  head  of  the  party;  she  only  might  be  said  to 
make  the  wars  with  Spain,  because  she  made 
them  to  purpose,  and  they  all  but  as  her  assistants 
and  dependants.    And,  lastly,  as  the  end  of  the 


wars  is  peace,  so  she  might  have  bad  peace  when 
she  would,  and  with  what  conditions  she  would* 
and  have  included  or  left  out  whom  she  would. 
For,  she  only,  by  this  course,  should  force  hi^u 
to  wish  for  peace,  and  she  had  the  means  in  her 
hands  to  make  the  conditions :  and  as  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  done  this  as  to  have  performed 
lesser  services.  The  objections  against  this  will 
be  hazard  and  charge.  Hazard,  to  hold  anj 
thing  of  his  that  is  so  mighty  a  king:  and 
charge,  to  send  such  supplies  from  time  to  time 
as  will  be  needful.  For  hazard,  it  is  not  the 
hazard  of  the  state  or  the  whole,  as  are  the 
hazards  of  a  defensive  war,  whensoever  we  are 
enforced  to  fight,  but  it  is  only  a  hazard  of  some 
few,  and  such  commanders,  as  shall  be  set  out 
for  such  a  service.  And  those  also  that  shall  be 
so  hazarded,  shall  be  in  less  danger  than  if  they 
were  put  into  any  frontier  places  of  France* 
or  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they  should  not  be 
left  in  any  part  of  the  main  or  continent  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  where  the  enemy  might  bring  an 
army  to  attempt  them ;  (though  I  doubt  not  but 
after  he  had  once  tried  what  it  were  to  besiege 
two  or  three  thousand  English,  in  a*  place  well 
fortified,  and  where  they  had  a  port  open,  be 
would  grow  quickly  weary  of  those  attempts;} 
but  they  should  be  so  lodged  as  the  seat  and 
strength  of  the  place  should  warrant  their  safety, 
so  that  to  pull  her  majesty's  men  out  of  it  should 
be  a  harder  task  than  to  conquer  any  country  that 
stands  on  firm  land  by  him :  and  to  let  English 
quietly  possess  it,  should  so  much  prejudice  him, 
as  he  were  not  able  to  endure  it.  And,  for 
charge,  there  need  not  so  much  be  expended  bat 
that  it  might  easily  be  borne.  And  the  plaoe 
being  well  chosen,  and  the  war  well  conducted* 
in  a  short  time  there  would  not  only  arise 
enough  to  pay  the  charge,  but  the  great  profit  to 
her  majesty,  and  wealth  to  our  country  would 
grow  from  the  place  that  should  be  held,  for  in  a 
short  time  a  great  part  of  the  golden  Indian 
stream  might  be  turned  from  Spain  to  England* 
and  her  majesty  be  made  to  give  law  to  all  the 
world  by  sea  without  her  charge.  Besides,  this 
fearful  enemy,  which  is  now  a  terror  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, should  be  so  weakened  in  strength,  re- 
potation,  and  purse,  as  her  majesty  should  forever 
after  have  an  easy  enemy  of  him.  It  may  be* 
your  lordships  will  desire  to  know  the  plaee 
that  should  be  attempted ;  the  means,  first  to  take 
it,  then  to  hold  it ;  the  commodity  or  advantage 
that  might  grow  to  this  estate  by  it,  but  that 
with  your  lordships'  leave  shall  be  reserved  till 
my  next  This  is  only  to  beseech  you,  f<x  our 
dear  sovereign's  sake,  for  the  glory  and  welmre 
of  her,  and  her  estate,  that  you  will  think  upon 
this  general  proposition ;  and  if  your  lordshipe 
find  it  reasonable,  that  you  will  move  it  to  the 
queen ;  by  whom  if  I  be  commanded  to  set  down 
the  hypothesis,  or  to  descend  nnto  particnUrs*  1 
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will  offer  my  project  with  this  condition,  that  if  I 
adyise  any  thin^  that  the  council  of  war  shall 
think  dangerous,  it  may  be  rejected ;  or  if  myself 
be  actor  in  any  thing  belonging  to  this  project, 
wherein  her  majesty  receives  dishonour,  that  I 
may  answer  it  with  my  life.  And  yet  your 
lordships  know  I  am  matched  with  those  in 
whom  I  have  no  particular  interest;  but  I  must 
attribute  their  assenting  to  me,  to  my  good  hap, 
to  take  the  better  part.  In  my  lord  with  whom  I 
joined,  1  find  so  much  honour  and  service,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  our  unity  in  affection  will  make 
a  unity  in  council,  action,  and  government.  I 
have  troubled  your  lordships  with  a  tedious  letter, 
begun  in  a  day  of  leisure,  and  finished  in  the 
midst  of  our  troublesome  business.  I  pray  your 
lordships  pardon  the  errors  in  it,  and  keep  so 
honourable  opinion  of  me  as  I  be  not  condemned 
by  you  upon  any  complaints,  advertisements,  or 
reports,  till  I  have  given  answer  to  them.  For 
as  the  nature  of  my  place  is  subject  to  envy  and 
detraction,  so  a  little  body  full  of  sharp  humours 
is  hardest  kept  in  temper;  and  all  the  discontent- 
ed humonrs  of  an  army  do  make  their  greatest 
quarrel  to  him  that  commands  the  army,  not  so 
much  for  his  faults  as  for  because  he  bridles 
tbeir's.  And  so  commending  your  good  lordships 
to  6od*8  divine  protection,  I  rest 

At  your  lordships*  commandment, 

Robert  Essex. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX,  FROM  MR.  BACON. 
Mr  SINSULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  will  no  longer  dissever  part  of  that,  which  I 
meant  to  have  said  to  your  lordship  at  Bamhelmes, 
from  the  exordium,  which  I  then  made.  Where- 
snto  I  will  only  add  this;  that  I  humbly  desire 
yoar  lordship  before  you  give  access  to  my  poor 
advice,  to  look  about,  even  jealously  a  little,  if 
3foa  will,  and  to  consider :  First,  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  think  that  your  fortune  comprehend- 
eth  mine :  Next,  whether  I  shift  my  counsel  and 
do  not  **  constare  mihi ;"  for  I  am  persuaded  there 
are  some  would  give  you  the  same  counsel  now, 
which  I  shall,  but  that  they  should  derogate  from 
that  which  they  have  said  heretofore:  Thirdly, 
whether  you  have  taken  hurt  at  any  time  by  my 
careful  and  devoted  counsel.  For  although  I 
lemember  well  your  lordship  once  told  me  that 
you  having  submitted  upon  my  well-meant  motion 
at  Nonsuch,  (the  place  where  you  renewed  a 
treaty  with  her  majesty  of  obsequious  kindness,) 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  it ;  yet  I  suppose  you 
do  since  believe,  that  it  did  much  attemper  a  cold 
malignant  humour  then  growing  upon  her  majesty 
toward  your  lordship,  and  hath  done  you  good  in 
consequence.  And  for  being  against  it,  now 
lately,  that  you  should  not  estrange  yourself, 
tlthoagh  I  give  plase  to  none  in  true  gratulation, 


yet  neither  do  I  repent  me  of  safe  counsel ;  neither 
do  I  judge  of  the  whole  play  by  the  first  act.  Hut 
whether  I  counsel  you  the  best,  or  for  the  best, 
duty  bindeth  me  to  offer  to  you  my  wishes.  I 
said  to  your  lordship  last  time ;  *«  Martha,  Martha, 
attendis  ad  pluriroa,  unum  sufiicit.**  Win  the 
queen ;  if  this  be  not  the  beginning,  of  any  other 
course  I  see  no  end.  And  I  will  not  now  speak 
of  favour  of  affection,  but  of  other  correspondence 
and  agreeableness,  which,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  of  affection,  I  durst 
wager  my  life  (let  them  make  what  prosopopeus 
they  will  of  her  majesty's  nature)  that  in  you  she 
will  come  to  the  question  of  *«  quid  fiet  homini, 
quem  rex  vult  honorare  V*  But  how  is  it  nowt 
A  man  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ruled,  that  hath  the 
advantage  of  my  affection  and  knoweth  it,  of  an 
estate  not  grounded  to  his  greatness,  of  a  popular 
reputation,  of  a  military  dependence :  I  demand 
whether  there  can  be  a  more  dangerous  image 
than  this  represented  to  any  monarch  living,  much 
more  to  a  lady,  and  of  her  majesty's  apprehension  t 
And  is  it  not  more  evident  than  demonstration 
itself,  that  whilst  this  impression  continueth  in  her 
majesty's  breast,  you  can  find  no  other  condition 
than  inventions  to  keep  your  estate  bare  and  low ; 
crossing  and  disgracing  your  actions,  extenuating 
and  blasting  of  your  merit,  carping  with  contempt 
at  your  nature  and  fashions ;  breeding,  nourishing^ 
and  fortifying  such  instruments  as  are  most 
factious  against  you,  repulses  and  scorns  of  your 
friends  and  dependants  that  are  true  and  steadfast, 
winning  and  inveigling  away  from  you  such  as 
are  flexible  and  wavering,  thrusting  you  into 
odious  employments  and  offices  to  supplant  your 
reputation,  abusing  you,  and  feeding  you  with 
dalliances  and  demonstrations,  to  divert  you  from 
descending  into  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
own  case ;  yea,  and  percase  venturing  you  in 
perilous  and  desperate  enterprises.  Herein  it 
may  please  your  lordship  to  understand  me ;  fi/r  I 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  these  things  should  be 
plotted  and  intended  as  in  her  majesty's  royal 
mind  towards  you ;  I  know  the  excellency  of  her 
nature  too  well.  But  I  say,  wheresoever  the  for- 
merly described  impression  is  taken  in  any  king's 
breast  towards  a  subject,  these  other  recited  in- 
conveniences must  of  necessity  of  politic  conse- 
quences follow;  in  respect  of  such  instruments 
as  are  never  failing  about  princes,  which  spy  into 
their  humours  and  conceits,  and  second  them ; 
and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  seconding 
increase  them ;  yea,  and  many  times  without  their 
knowledge  pursue  them  further  than  themselves 
would.  Your  lordship  will  ask  the  question 
wherewith  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  interrupt 
their  orators  when  they  exaggerated  their  dangers ; 
"quid  igitur  agendum  est?" 

I  will  tell  your  lordship,  "  quae  mihi  nunc  :ii 
mentum  veniunt;"  supposing,  nevertheless,  that 
yourself,  out  of  your  own  wisdom  upon  the  < 
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with  this  plainness  and  liberty  represented  to  you, 
will  find  out  better  expedients  and  remedies.  I 
wish  a  cure  applied  to  every  of  the  five  former 
impressions,  which  I  will  take  not  in  order,  but  as 
I  ^ink  they  are  of  weight. 

For  the  removing  the  impression  of  your  nature 
to  be  opiniatre  and  not  ruleable ;  first,  and  above 
all  things  I  wish  that  all  matters  past,  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  your  lordship  would  turn  alto- 
gether upon  insatisfaction,  and  not  upon  your 
nature  or  proper  disposition.  This  string  you 
cannot  upon  every  apt  occasion  harp  upon  too 
much.  Next,  whereas  I  have  noted  you  to  fiy 
and  avoid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitation  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton ;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
(howsoever  I  wish  your  lordship  as  distant  as  you 
are  from  them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity, 
magnanimity  and  merit,)  that  it  will  do  you  much 
good  between  the  queen  and  you  to  allege  them 
(as  oft  as  you  find  occasion)  for  authors  and 
patterns.  For  I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to 
make  her  majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way. 
Thirdly,  when  at  any  time  your  lordship  upon 
occasion  happen  in  speeches  to  do  her  majesty 
right,  (for  there  is  no  such  matter  as  flattery 
amongst  you  all,)  I  fear  you  handle  it,  t«magis  in 
speciem  adomatis  verbis,  quam  utsentire  videaris.^' 
So  that  a  man  may  read  formality  in  your  coun- 
tenance; whereas  your  lordship  should  do  it 
familiarly,  **et  oratione  fida."  Fourthly,  your 
lordship  should  never  be  without  some  particulars 
afoot,  which  you  should  seem  to  pursue  with 
earnestness  and  affection ;  and  then  let  them  fall 
upon  taking  knowledge  of  her  majesty's  opposition 
and  dislike.  Of  which  the  weightiest  sort  may 
be  if  your  lordship  offer  to  labour  in  the  behalf  of 
some  that  you  favour  for  some  of  the  places  now 
void ;  choosing  such  a  subject  as  you  think  her 
majesty  is  like  to  oppose  unto :  and  if  you  will 
say,  that  this  is  «*  Conjunctum  cum  alienft  injuria  ;*' 
I  will  not  answer,  «*  hec  non  alitor  constabunt  ;*' 
but  I  say,  commendation  from  so  good  a  mouth 
doth  not  hurt  a  man,  though  you  prevail  not.  A 
less  weighty  sort  of  particulars  may  be  the  pre- 
tence of  some  journeys  which  at  her  majesty's 
request  your  lordship  might  relinquish ;  as  if  you 
would  pretend  a  journey  to  see  your  living  and 
estate  towards  Wales  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great 
foreign  journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  not  with  your  gravity  to  play  or  stratagem 
with  them.  And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulars, 
which  yet  are  not  to  be  neglected,  are  in  your 
habits,  apparel,  wearings,  gestures,  and  the  like. 

The  impression  of  greatest  prejudice  next,  is 
that  of  a  military  dependence.  Wherein  I  can- 
not sufficientiy  wonder  at  your  lordship's  course, 
that  you  say,  the  wars  are  your  occupation,  and 
go  in  that  course ;  whereas,  if  I  might  have  ad- 
vised your  lordship,  you  should  have  left  that 
jierson  at  Plvmoutb ;  more  than  when  in  coAnsel 


or  in  commending  fit  persons  foi  service  for  wars 
it  had  been  in  season.  And  here,  my  lord,  I 
pray  mistake  me  not.  I  am  not  to  play  now  the 
part  of  a  gown-man,  that  would  frame  you  best  to 
mine  own  turn.  I  know  what  I  owe  you :  I  am 
infinitely  glad  of  this  last  journey,  now  it  is  past: 
the  rather,  because  you  may  make  so  honourable 
a  full  point  for  a  time.  You  have  property  good 
enough  in  that  greatness.  There  is  none  can  of 
many  years  ascend  near  you  in  competition.  Be- 
sides, the  disposing  of  the  places  and  aflfairs  both 
concerning  the  wars  (you  increasing  in  other 
greatness)  will  of  themselves  flow  to  you ;  which 
will  preserve  that  dependence  in  full  measure.  It 
is  a  thing  that  of  all  things  I  would  have  you 
retain,  the  times  considered.  And  the  necessity 
of  the  service,  for  other  reason  I  know  none. 
But,  I  say,  keep  it  in  substance,  but  abolish  it  in 
shows  to  the  queen.  For  her  majesty  loveth 
peace.  Next,  she  loveth  not  charge.  Thirdly, 
that  kind  of  dependence  maketh  a  suspected 
greatness.  Therefore,  «tQuod  instat  agamus.'' 
Let  that  be  a  sleeping  honour  a  while,  and  cure 
the  queen's  mind  on  that  point.  Therefore,  again, 
whereas  I  heard  your  lordship  designing  to  your- 
self the  earl  marshal's  place,  or  place  of  master 
of  the  ordnance,  I  did  not  in  my  mind  so  well 
like  of  either ;  because  of  their  affinity  with  a 
martial  greatness.  But  of  the  places  now  void,  in 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  I  would  name  you 
to  the  place  of  lord  privy  seal.  For,  first,  it  is  the 
third  person  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
Next,  it  hath  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the 
secretary.  It  hath  also  an  affinity  with  the  coart 
of  wards,  in  regard  of  the  fees  from  the  liveries. 
And  it  is  a  fine  honour,  quiet  place,  and  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  by  year.  And  my  lord  admi- 
ral's father  had  it,  who  was  a  martiad  man.  And 
it  fits  a  favourite  to  carry  her  majesty's  image  in 
seal,  who  beareth  it  best  expressed  in  heart. 
But  my  chief  reason  is,  that  which  I  first  alleged, 
to  divert  her  majesty  from  this  impression  of  a 
martial  greatness.  In  concurrence  whereof,  if 
your  lordship  shall  not  remit  any  thing  of  yooi 
former  diligence  at  the  Star  Chamber;  if  you  shall 
continue  such  intelligences  as  are  worth  the 
cherishing;  if  you  shall  pretend  to  be  as  bookish 
and  contemplative  as  ever  you  were;  all  these 
courses  have  both  their  advantages  and  uses  in 
themselves  otherwise,  and  serve  exceeding  aptiy 
to  this  purpose.  Whereunto  I  add  one  expedient 
more  stronger  than  all  the  rest;  and  for  mine 
own  confident  opinion,  void  of  any  prejudice  or 
danger  of  diminution  of  your  greatness;  and  that 
is,  the  bringing  in  of  some  martial  man  to  be  of 
the  council,  dealing  directiy  with  her  majesty  in 
it,  as  for  her  service  and  your  better  assistance; 
choosing,  nevertheless,  some  person  that  may  be 
known  not  to  come  in  against  you  by  any  former 
division.  I  judge  the  fittest  to  be  my  Lord 
Mountjoy,  or  my  Lord  Willonghby.     And  if 
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your  lordship  see  deep%ier  into  it  than  I  do,  that 
you  would  not  have  it  done  in  effectf  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  you  may  serve  your  turn  by  the  pretence 
of  it,  and  stay  it  nevertheless. 

The  third  impression  is  of  a  popular  reputa- 
tion ;  which,  because  it  is  a  thing  good  in  itself, 
being  obtained  as  your  lordship  obtaineth  it,  that 
is,  «*  bonis  artibus,^'  and  besides  well  governed, 
is  one  of  the  flowers  of  your  greatness  both  pre- 
sent and  to  come ;  it  would  be  handled  tenderly. 
The  only  way  is,  to  quench  it  verbis  and  not 
rebus ;  and  therefore  to  take  all  occasions  to  the 
qoeen,  to  speak  against  popularity  and  popular 
courses  vehemently,  and  to  tax  it  in  all  others : 
but,  nevertheless,  to  go  on  in  your  honourable 
commonwealth  courses  as  you  do.  And,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  advise  you  to  cure  this  by  dealing 
in  monopolies  or  any  oppressions.  Only  if  in 
parliament  your  lordship  be  forward  for  treasure 
in  respect  to  the  wars,  it  becoraeth  your  person 
well.  And  if  her  majesty  object  popularity  to 
yon  at  any  time,  I  would  say  to  her,  a  parliament 
will  show  that,  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation. 

The  fourth  impression  of  the  inequality  be- 
tween your  estate  of  means  and  your  greatness 
of  respects,  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  for,  believe  it, 
my  lord,  that  till  her  majesty  find  you  careful  of 
yoor  estate,  she  will  not  only  think  you  more 
like  to  continue  chargeable  to  her,  but  also  have 
a  conceit  that  you  have  higher  imaginations. 
The  remedies  are,  first,  to  profess  it  in  all  speeches 
to  her;  next,  in  such  suits  wherein  both  honour, 
gift,  and  profit  may  be  taken  to  communicate 
freely  with  her  majesty,  by  way  of  inducing  her 
to  grant  that  it  will  be  this  benefit  to  you.  Last- 
ly,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  for  the  gentle- 
men are  such  as  I  am  beholding  to,  nothing  can 
make  the  queen  or  the  world  think  so  much  that 
yon  are  come  to  a  provident  care  of  your  estate 
as  the  altering  of  some  of  your  officers;  who 
though  they  be  as  true  to  you  as  one  hand  to  the 
other,  yet,  *«  opinio  veritate  major."  But  if,  in 
respect  of  the  bonds,  they  may  be  entered  into 
for  your  lordship,  you  cannot  so  well  dismiss 
yoaraelf  of  them,  this  cannot  be  done  but  with 
time. 

For  the  fifth  and  last,  which  is  of  the  advantage 
of  a  favourite,  as  severed  from  the  rest  it  cannot 
bnrt;  so  joined  with  them  it  maketh  her  majesty 
mOTe  fearful  and  shadowy,  as  not  knowing  her 
own  strength.  The  only  remedy  to  this  is,  to 
give  way  to  some  other  favourite,  as  in  particular 
yon  shall  find  her  majesty  inclined,  so  as  the 
subject  hath  no  ill,  nor  dangerous  aspect  towards 
yourself;  for,  otherwise,  whosoever  shall  tell  me 
that  you  may  not  have  singular  use  of  a  favourite 
at  your  devotion,  I  will  say  he  understandeth  not 
the  queen's  affection,  nor  your  lordship's  condi- 
tion.   And  so,  I  rest. 

October  4,  1996 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECn« 

Sir, — I  forbear  not  to  put  in  paptT  as  much  as 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  to  your  honour  to-day, 
if  I  could  have  stayed,  knowing  that  if  youi 
honour  should  make  other  use  of  it  than  is  due  to 
good  meaning,  and  then  I  am  persuaded  you  will ; 
yet  to  persons  of  judgment,  and  that  know  me 
otherwise,  it  will  rather  appear  (as  it  is)  a  pre- 
cise honesty,  and  this  same,  «*  suum  cuique  tri- 
buere,"  than  any  hollowness  to  any.  It  is  my 
luck  still  to  be  akin  to  such  things  as  I  neither 
like  in  nature,  nor  would  willingly  meet  with  in 
my  course,  but  yet  cannot  avoid,  without  show  of 
base  timorousness,  or  else  of  unkind ^  or  suspi- 
cious strangeness. 

Some  hiatus  in  the  copy. 
And  I  am  of  one  spirit  still.  I  ever  liked  the 
Galenists  that  deal  with  good  compositions,  and 
not  the  Paracelsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine 
separations :  and  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs, 
that  go  full  all  the  parts  together;  and  not  those 
strange  points  of  accord  and  discord.  This  I 
write  not,  I  assure  your  honour  officiously,  except 
it  be  according  to  Tully's  offices,  that  is,  honeslly 
and  morally.  For  though,  I  thank  God,  I  ac- 
count upon  the  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service, 
or  not  proceeding  both  ways,  and  therefore  neither 
mean  to  fawn  or  retire,  yet  I  naturally  desire  good 
opinion  with  any  person  which  for  fortune  or 
spirit  is  to  be  regarded,  much  more  with  a  secre- 
tary of  the  queen's,  and  a  cousin-german,  and  one 
with  whom  I  have  ever  thought  myself  to  have 
some  sympathy  of  nature,  though  accidents  have 
not  suffered  it  to  appear.  Thus  not  doubting  of 
your  honourable  interpretation  and  usage  of  that 
I  have  written,  I  commend  you  to  the  Divine  pre- 
servation.   From  Gray's  Inn. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  may  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  pray  God  her  majesty's  weighing  be  not  like 
the  weight  of  a  balance,  *<  gravia  deorsum,  levia 
sursum."  But  I  am  as  far  from  being  altered  in 
devotion  towards  her  as  I  am  from  distrust  that 
she  will  be  altered  in  opinion  towards  me  when 
she  knoweth  me  better.  For  myself,  I  have  lost 
some  opinion,  some  time,  and  some  means ;  this 
is  my  account:  but  then  for  opinion  it  is  a  blast 
that  goeth  and  cometh ;  for  time,  it  is  true,  it 
goeth  and  cometh  not ;  but  yet  I  have  learned 
that  it  may  be  redeemed. 

For  means,  I  value  that  most;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  law :  if  her  majesty  command  me  in  any 
particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  ser- 
vice; and  my  reason  is  only  because  it  drinketh 
too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better 
purposes.  But,  even  for  that  point  of  estate  and 
F 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  RESUSCITATIO. 


meani,  I  partly  lean  to  Thalet*  opinion,  ^  that  a 
pliiloaopher  may  be  rich  if  he  will/*  Thas  your 
lordship  teeth  how  I  comfort  myself;  to  the  in-  , 
crease  whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself  to 
lielieye  that  to  be  true  which  my  lord  treasurer 
writetli,  wnich  is,  that  it  is  more  than  a  philoso- 
]ilier  morally  can  digest;  but  without  any  such  , 
high  conceit,  I  esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of 
an  aching  tooth,  which  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  had  little  philosophy,  I  was  glad  of 
when  it  was  done.  For  your  lordship,  I  do  think 
myself  more  beholding  to  you  than  to  any  man ; 
and  1  say,  I  reckon  myself  as  a  common,  (not  po- 
pular but  common,)  and  as  much  as  is  lawful  to 
be  enclosed  as  a  common,  so  much  your  lordship 
shall  be  sure  to  have. 

Your  lordship's  to  obey  your  honourable 
commands  more  settled  than  ever. 


fa<*ta  plaeebunt  :**  be  it  so,  yet  remember,  that 
the  signing  of  your  name  is  nothing  nnless  it  be 
to  some  good  patent  or  charter,  whereby  your 
country  may  be  endowed  with  good  and  benefit; 
which  I  speak  both  to  more  yoa  to  preserve  your 
person,  for  further  merit  and  serrice  of  her 
majesty  and  your  country,  and  likewise  to  refer 
this  action  to  the  same  end.  And  so,  in  most 
true  and  fenrent  prayers,  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship, and  your  work  in  hand,  to  the  preservation 
and  conduct  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  so  much  the 
more  watchful,  as  these  actions  do  more  mani- 
festly in  show,  though  alike  in  truth,  depend 
upon  his  Divine  providence. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
Mr  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship's  so  honourable  minding  my  poor 
fortune  the  last  year  in  the  very  entrance  into 
that  great  action,  (which  is  a  time  of  less  leisure,) 
and  in  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  your  care  as  to 
write  three  letters  to  stir  me  up  friends  in  your 
absence ;  doth,  after  a  sort,  warrant  me  not  to 
object  to  myself  your  present  quantity  of  affairs, 
whereby  to  silence  myself  from  petition  of  the 
like  favour.  I  brake  with  your  lordship  myself 
at  the  Tower,  and  I  take  it  my  brother  hath  since 
renewed  the  same  motion  touching  a  fortune  I 
was  in  thought  to  attempt «« in  genere  economi- 
00."  »♦  In  genere  politico,"  certain  cross  winds 
have  blown  contrary.  My  suit  to  your  lordship 
is  for  your  several  letters  to  be  left  with  me  dor- 
mant, to  the  gentlewoman,  and  either  of  the 
parents ;  wheroin  I  do  not  doubt  but  as  the 
beams  of  your  favour  have  often  dissolved  the 
coldness  of  my  fortune,  so  in  this  argument  your 
lordship  will  do  the  like  with  your  pen.  My 
desire  is  also,  that  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe 
unto  me,  as  out  of  your  care,  a  general  letter  to 
my  lord  keeper  for  his  lordship's  holding  me, 
from  you  recommended,  both  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  and  in  the  course  of  my  emplojrment 
In  her  ninjesty's  service.  Wherein,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  in  any  antithesis  or  relation,  affirm  that 
his  lonlahip  shall  have  no  less  hope  of  me  than 
of  any  other  whom  he  may  cherish,  I  hope  your 
lordship  shall  engage  yourself  for  no  impossibi- 
lity. Lastly  and  chiefly,  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  attain  to  see  your  lordship  before  your  noble 
journey;  for  ceremonies  are  things  infinitely 
inferio*'  to  my  love  and  to  my  seal ;  this  let  me, 
with  your  allowance,  say  unto  you  by  pen.  It  is 
true  that,  in  my  well  meaning  advices,  out  of  my 
love  to  your  lordship,  and  peihaps  out  of  the  state 
of  mine  own  mind«  1  have  sometimes  persuaded 
a  course  differing:  ««ao  tibi  pro  tutis  insignia 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  CANTERBURY. 
It  may  please  your  Grace, 

I  have  considered  the  objections,  perused  the 
statutes,  and  framed  the  alterations,  which  I 
send,  still  keeping  myself  within  the  brevity 
of  a  letter  and  form  of  a  narration,  not  entering 
into  a  form  of  argruraent  or  dicputation ;  for,  in 
my  poor  conceit,  it  is  somewhat  against  the 
majesty  of  princes'  actions  to  make  too  curious 
and  striving  apologies;  but  rather  to  set  them 
forth  plainly,  and  so  as  there  may  appear  an 
harmony  and  constancy  in  them,  so  that  one  part 
upholdeth  another.  And  so  I  wish  your  grace 
all  prosperity.  From  my  poor  lodging,  this,  etc 
Your  grace's  most  dutiful 

pupil  and  servant. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
My  singular  good  Lord, 

The  message  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send 
me  was  to  me  delivered  doubtfully;  whether 
your  lordship  said  you  would  speak  with  me  at 
the  Star  Chamber  or  with  Mr.  Philip.  If  with 
me,  it  is  needless,  for  gratitude  imposeth  upon 
me  satisfaction ;  if  with  Mr.  Philip,  it  will  be  too 
late,  because  somewhat  must,  perchance,  be  done 
that  day.  This  doubt  not  solved,  maketh  me 
write  again ;  the  rather,  because  I  did  liberally, 
but  yet  privately  affirm,  your  lordship  would 
write ;  which,  if  I  make  not  good,  it  may  be  a 
discouragement.  Your  lordship's  letter,  though 
it  have  the  subject  of  honour  and  justice,  yet  it 
shall  have  the  secrecy  of  a  thing  done  upon  affec- 
tion. I  shall  ever,  in  a  firm  duty,  submit  my 
occasions,  though  great,  to  your  lordship's 
respects,  though  small ;  and  this  is  my  resola- 
tion,  that  when  your  lordship  doth  for  me,  yoa 
shall  increase  my  obligation ;  when  you  refuse  to 
do  for  me,  you  shall  increase  my  merit.  So, 
.  leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  your  lordship's 
I  pleasure,  I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Divine  Majesty.  From  Gray*s  Inn. 
I        Your  lordship's  ever  most  humbly  bounden. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  BACONIANA. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  LORD 
BACON,  THEN  ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  WHEN  HE  WAS 
SWORN  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  TO  THE  KING. 

Your  letters  were  very  acceptable  to  me ;  and 
1  griye  myself  joy,  upon  yoar  congratulation. 
The  thing  itself  will  (I  suppose)  conduce  to  my 
bonour  and  satisfaction,  if  I  remain  in  the  mind  I 
now  am  in ;  by  unwearied  study,  and  perpetual 
watchfulness,  and  pure  affection,  to  promote  the 
public  good.  Now,  among  the  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  are  none  dearer  to  me  than  the 
Qniversities  and  learning.  And  this,  my  manner 
of  life  hitherto,  and  my  writings  do  both  declare. 
If,  therefore,  any  good  fortune  befalls  me,  you 
may  look  upon  it  as  an  accession  to  yourselves. 
Neither  are  you  to  belieye,  that  my  patronage  is 
either  quite  removed  from  you,  or  so  much  as 
iliminished.  For  that  part  of  an  advocate  which 
eoneemeth  the  giving  of  counsel  in  causes 
lemaineth  entire.  Also,  (if  any  thing  more 
weighty  and  urgent  falleth  out,)  the  very  office 
of  pleading  ^the  king's  leave  being  obtained)  is 
still  allowed  me.  And  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  wanting  in  my  juridical  patronage  will  be 
compensated  by  my  more  ample  authority.  My 
wishes  are,  that  as  I  am  translated  from  the 
business  of  private  umn  and  particular  clients,  to 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth;  so  the 
latter  part  of  my  age  (if  my  life  be  continued  to 
me)  may,  from  the  public  cares,  be  translated  to 
leisure  and  study. 

Also,  this  thought  comes  often  into  my  mind, 
amidst  so  many  businesses  and  of  such  moment, 
every  year  to  lay  aside  some  days  to  think  on 
yoa:  that  so,  having  the  greater  insight  into 
joar  matters,  I  may  the  better  consult  your 
•dvanCage. 

Your  most  faithful  and  kind  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Joly  tbe  Mb,  1616. 


in  heaven.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  great  deso- 
lation of  the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  when 
myself  was  ill  of  a  dangerous  and  tedious  sick- 
ness. The  first  time  that  I  found  any  degree  of 
health,  nothing  came  sooner  to  my  mind  than  to 
acknowledge  your  majesty's  great  favour  by  my 
most  humble  thanks.  And  because  I  see  your  ma- 
jesty taketh  delight  in  my  writings,  and,  to  say 
truth,  they  ara  the  best  fruits  I  no!^  yield,  I  presume 
to  send  your  majesty  a  little  discourse  of  mine, 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  which  I  writ  about 
two  years  since,  which  the  king,  your  brother, 
liked  well.  It  is  written  without  bitterness  or 
invective,  as  kings'  affairs  ought  to  be  carried : 
but,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  hath  edge  enough.  I 
have  yet  some  spirits  left,  and  remnant  of  expe- 
rience, which  I  consecrate  to  the  king's  service 
and  your  majesty's;  for  whom  I  pour  out  my  daily 
prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  give  your  majesty 
a  fortune  worthy  your  rare  virtues ;  which  some 
good  spirit  tells  me  will  be  in  the  end.  I  do  in 
all  reverence  kiss  your  majesty's  hands,  ever 
resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 

Francis  St.  Alban. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA/  IN  ANSWER  TO  ONE 
FROM  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  UPON  SENDING  TO 
HSR  HIS  BOOK  ABOUT  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

It  may  pleasb  your  Majesty, 

I  have  received  your  majesty's  gracious  letter 
rrom  Mr.  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  now  a  saint 

•  A.  D.  1085 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA^ 
CON'S  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
HIS  BOOK  OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  Viscount  of  St, 
Albans,  to  the  Indulgent  Mother,  the  famous 
University  of  Cambridge,  health. 
I  HERE  repay  you,  according  to  my  ability,  the 
debts  of  a  son.  I  exhort  you,  also,  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  myself:  that  is,  to  bend  your  whole 
might  towards  the  advancement  of  the  sciences, 
and  to  retain  freedom  of  thought,  together  with 
humility  of  mind ;  and  not  to  suffer  the  talent 
which  the  ancients  have  deposited  with  you,  to 
lie  dead  in  a  napkin.  Doubtless,  the  favour  of 
the  Divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst 
you,  if,  philosophy  being  submitted  to  religion, 
you  lawfully  and  dexterously  use  the  keys  of 
sense;  and  if,  all  study  of  opposition  being  laid 
aside,  every  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  another 
as  if  he  were  arguing  with  himself.  Fare  yv 
welL 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  BACONUNA. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
HIS  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

Seeing  I  am  your  son,  and  your  disciple,  it 
will  much  please  me  to  repose  in  your  bosom  the 
issue  which  I  ha^e  lately  brought  forth  into  the 
world ;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
exposed  child.  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that  the 
way  in  which  I  go  is  new  :  such  things  will,  of 
necessity,  happen  in  the  revolutions  of  several 
ages.  However,  the  honour  of  the  ancients  is 
secured :  that,  I  mean,  which  is  due  to  their  wit. 
For,  faith  is  only  due  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
experience.  Now,  for  bringing  back  the  sciences 
to  experience  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done :  but  to 
raise  them  anew  from  experience,  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  and  laborious,  but  not  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. God  prosper  you  and  your  studies. 
Your  most  loving  son, 

Francis  Verulam,  Chancel. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S, WRITTEN  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  IN  CAM- 
BRIDGE,  UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK 
OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Al- 
bans, to  the  most  famous  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  health. 
The  progress  of  things,  together  with  them- 
selves, are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  originals. 
Wherefore,  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  foun- 
tains my  first  beginnings  in  the  sciences,  I  thought 
fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope, 
also,  it  may  so  happen  that  these  things  of  ours 
may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you, 
being  replanted  in  their  native  soil.  Therefore,  I 
likewise  exhort  you  that  ye  yourselves,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  all  due  modesty  and  reverence 
to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences :  but  that,  next  to  the  study 
of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, ye  turn  over  that  great  volume  of  the  works 
of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  before  all  other  books,  which  ouglit  to  be 
looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on  those  texts. 
Farewell 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
DR.  WILLIAMS,  THEN  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN, 
CONCERNING  HIS  SPEECHES,  fcc. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

1  am  much  bound  to  your  lordship  for  your 
honourable  promise  to  Dr.  Rawley.  He  chooseth 
rather  to  depend  upon  the  same  in  general  than  to 
pitch  uDon  any  particular;  which  modesty  of 
choice  I  commend. 


I  find  that  the  ancients  (as  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
Plinius  Secundus,  and  others)  have  preserved 
both  their  orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitation 
of  whom,  I  have  done  the  like  to  my  own,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  will  not  publish  while  I  live ;  but 
I  have  been  bold  to  bequeath  them  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  My 
speeches,  perhaps,  you  will  think  fit  to  publish. 
The  letters,  many  of  them,  touch  too  much  upon 
late  matters  of  state  to  be  published ;  yet,  I 
was  willing  they  should  not  be  lost.  I  have, 
also,  by  my  will,  erected  two  lectures  in  perpe- 
tuity, in  either  university;  one  with  an  endow- 
ment of  dS200  per  annum,  apiece.  They  are  to 
be  for  natural  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  there- 
upon depending;  which  foundations  I  have  re- 
quired my  executors  to  order  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  your  lordship,  and  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield.  These  be  my  thoughts 
now.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most 

afifectionate  to  do  you  service. 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  THE  LORD 
VERULAM,  TO  FATHER  FULGENTIO,  THE  VENE- 
TIAN, CONCERNING  HIS  WRITINGS;  AND  NOW 
TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Most  reverend  Father, 

I  must  confess  myself  to  be  a  letter  in  your 
debt;  but  the  excuse  which  I  have,  is  too,  too 
just.  For  I  was  kept  from  doing  you  right  by 
a  very  sore  disease,  from  which  I  am  not  yet  per- 
fectly delivered. 

I  am  now  desirous  to  communicate  to  yonr 
fatherhood  the  designs  I»have  touching  those 
writings  which  I  form  in  my  head,  and  begin ; 
not  with  hope  of  bringing  them  to  perfection,  but 
out  of  desire  to  make  experiment,  and  because  I 
am  a  servant  to  posterity ;  for  these  things  require 
some  ages  for  the  ripening  of  them. 

I  judged  it  most  convenient  to  have  them  trans- 
lated in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  divide  them  into 
certain  tomes. 

The  first  tome  consisteth  of  the  books  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which,  as  you  under- 
stand, are  already  finished  and  published;  and 
contain  the  Partition  of  Sciences,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  my  Instauration. 

The  Novum  Organum  should  have  immediately 
followed,  but  I  interposed  my  moral  and  politick 
writings,  because  they  were  more  in  readiness. 

And  for  them,  they  are  these  following.  Tlie 
first  is.  The  History  of  Henry  the  7th,  King  of 
England.  Then  follows  that  book  which  you 
have  called  in  your  tongue,  "Saggi  Morali." 
But  I  give  a  graver  name  to  that  book ;  and  it  is 
to  go  under  the  title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  [faith- 
ful sayings,]  or  Interiora  Rerum,  [the  inside  of 
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thiBgs.]  Those  Essays  will  be  increased  in 
Ibeir  number,  and  enlarged  in  the  handling  of 
them. 

Also  that  tome  will  contain  the  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  And  this  tome  (as  I 
said)  doth,  as  it  were  interlope,  and  doth  not  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  Instauration. 

After  these  shall  follow  the  Organum  Novum, 
to  which  a  second  part  is  yet  to  be  added  which  I 
have  already  comprised  and  measured  in  the  idea 
of  it.  And  thus  the  second  part  of  my  Instaura^ 
kion  will  be  finished. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Natural  History,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
for  a  king  or  a  pope,  or  for  some  college  or  order ; 
aad  cannot  be  by  personal  industry  performed  as 
it  oogfat. 

Those  portions  of  it,  which  have  already  seen 
the  light,  to  wit,  concerning  winds,  and  touching 
life  and  death,  they  are  not  pure  history,  by  rea- 
son of  the  axioms  and  larger  observations  which 
are  interposed.  But  they  are  a  kind  of  mixed 
writings,  composed  of  natural  history,  and  a  rudo 
and  imperfect  instrument,  or  help,  of  the  under- 
standing. 

And  this  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration. 
Wherefore  that  fourth  part  shall  follow,  and  shall 
eontain  many  examples  of  that  instrument,  more 
exact,  and  much  more  fitted  to  rules  of  induction. 

Fifthly,  there  shall  follow  a  book  to  be  entitled 
by  ns,  Prodromus  Philosophise  Secunde,  [the 
forerunner  of  Secondary  Philosophy.]  lliis 
shall  contain  our  inventions  about  new  axioms  to 
be  raised  from  the  experiments  themselves,  that 
they  which  were  before  as  pillars  lying  uselessly 
along  may  be  raised  up.  And  this  we  resolve  on 
for  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration. 

Lastly,  there  is  yet  behind  the  Secondary  Phi- 
losophy itself,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  In- 
stauration. Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast 
away  all  hopes ;  but  in  future  ages  perhaps  the 
design  may  bud  again.  Notwithstanding,  in  our 
Prodromie,  [or  prefatory  works,]  such  I  mean 
only,  which  touch  almost  the  universals  of  nature, 
there  will  be  laid  no  inconsiderable  foundations 
of  this  matter. 

Our  meanness,  you  see,attempteth  great  things ; 
placing  our  hopes  only  in  this,  that  they  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  providence  and  immense  good- 
ness of  God. 

And  I  am  by  two  arguments  thus  persuaded. 

First,  I  think  thus,  from  that  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  ray  mind,  which  has  not  waxed  old  in 
this  design,  nor  afWr  so  many  years  grown  cold 
and  indifierent.  I  remember  that  about  forty 
years  ago  I  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these 
things,  which  with  great  confidence  and  a  pom. 
pons  title,  I  called  Temporis  Partum  Maximum,* 
[or  the  most  considerable  birth  of  time.] 

•  Or,  it  may  be  Matcnlam,  ti  I  find  it  read  etoewbere. 
Vol.  hi.— 9 


Secondly,  I  am  thus  persuaded  because  of  its 
infinite  usefulness ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  divine  encouragement. 

I  pray  your  fatherhood  to  commend  me  to  that 
most  excellent  man.  Signer  Molines,  to  whose 
most  delightful  and  prudent  letters  I  will  return 
answer  shortly,  if  God  permit.  Farewell,  most 
reverend  father. 

Your  most  assured  friend, 

Francis  St.  Albak. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S, IN  FRENCH,  TO  THE  MARQUESS  FIAT, 
RELATING  TO  HIS  ESSAYS. 

Mt  Lord  Ambassador,  mt  Son, 

Seeing  that  your  excellency  makes  and  treats 
of  marriages,  not  only  betwixt  the  princes  of 
France  and  England,  but  also  betwixt  their  lan- 
guages, (for  you  have  caused  my  book  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  to  be  translated  into 
French,)  I  was  much  inclined  to  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  last  book  which  I  published,  and 
which  I  had  in  readiness  for  you. 

I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to 
have  sent  it  to  you,  because  it  was  written  in  the 
English  tongue.  But  now,  for  that  very  reason  I 
send  it  to  you.  It  is  a  recompilement  of  my 
Essays,  Moral  and  Civil ;  but  in  such  manner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  in  number  and  weight, 
that  it  is  in  efiect  a  new  work.  I  kiss  your  hands, 
and  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

most  humble  servant,  etc 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  OXFORD  TO  THE  LORD  BACON,  UPON 
HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK  DE  AUG- 
MENTIS  SCIENTIARUM. 

Most  noble,  and  ( )  most  learned  Viscount, 

Your  honour  could  have  given  nothing  more 
agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have  received 
nothing  more  acceptable  than  the  sciences.  And 
those  sciences  which  she  formerly  sent  forth  poor, 
of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  ele- 
gant, tall,  and,  by  the  supplies  of  your  wit,  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  most 
rich  in  dowry.  She  esteemeth  it  an  extraordinary 
favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury,  made  of  that 
by  a  stranger,  if  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called 
a  stranger,  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony 
npon  her  children.  And  she  readily  acknow- 
ledgeth,  that  though  the  muses  are  bom  in  Ox 
ford  they  grow  elsewhere.  Grown  they  are,  and 
under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules, 
in  learning  have  by  your  own  hand  further 
advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which 
r2 
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bj  the  rest  of  that  world  were  supposed  immo- 
Table. 

We  congratalate  you,  yoa  most  accomplished 
combatant,  who,  by  your  most  diligent  patronage 
of  the  virtues  of  others,  have  oyercome  other 
patrons;  and,  by  your  own  writings,  yourself. 
For,  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you 
advanced  only  learned  men,  now  at  last,  O 
ravishing  prodigy!  you  have  also  advanced 
learning  itself. 

The  ample  munificence  of  this  gift  lays  a  bur- 
den upon  your  clients,  in  the  receiving  of  which 
we  have  the  honour ;  but,  in  the  enjoying  of  it, 
the  emolument  will  descend  to  late  posteri^.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  return 
sufficient  and  suitable  thanks,  our  nephews  of  the 
next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay 
the  remainder,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  the  honour  of 
your  name.  Happy  they,  but  we,  how  much 
more  happy,  &c.,  to  whom  you  have  pleased  to 
do  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter,  written  by  no 
other  than  by  your  own  hand.  To  whom  you 
have  pleased  to  send  the  clearest  instructions  for 
reading  [your  works,]  and  for  concord  in  our 
studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book ;  as  if  it  were  a 
small  thing  for  your  lordship  to  enrich  the  muses 
out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught  them 
also  a  method  of  getting  wealth.  Wherefore  this 
most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understanding  has 
been,  with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  received 
in  a  very  full  congregation,  both  by  the  doctors 
and  masters ;  and  that  which  the  common  vote 
hath  placed  in  our  public  library,  every  single 
person  has  gratefully  deposited  in  his  memory. 
Your  lordship's  most  devoted  servant. 
The  University  of  Oxford. 
From  our  ConTocation  Houio, 

December  20, 1023. 

The  lupericription  wai  thua : 
7b  the  Right  Honourable  Frandsy  Baron  of  Veru" 

lumy  and  Fiscount  of  St,  Alban^  our  very  good 

Lord, 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR  ROGER  HA YN  WAR- 
ING TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE  LORD 
BACON'S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Sir, — I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this 
deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and 
send  back  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
In  the  first  page,  line  7,*  are  these  words : 
««!  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and 
jealous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased 
in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own 
hands;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world, 
could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his 
oyesi,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a 
Mediator;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with 
whom  all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God 

*  That  ia  In  Retaw^tatio,  p.  117, 1. 8,  to  **  forever,'*  In  p.  118. 


was  slain  before  all  worlds ;  without  which 
nal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation ;  but  be 
should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual 
society  of  Three  Persons  in  Grodhead,  only,  foir- 
ever." 

This  point  I  have  heard  some  divines  qoestion« 
whether  God,  without  Christ,  did  pour  his  love 
upon  the  creature  1  and  I  had  sometime  a  dispute 
with  Dr.  Sharp,*  of  your  university,  who  held, 
that  the  emanation  of  the  Father's  love  to  the 
creature,  was  immediate.  His  reason,  amongst 
others,  was  taken  from  that  text,  «« So  God  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son," 
Something  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongst 
my  papers,  which  on  the  sudden  I  cannot  light 
upon.  But  I  remember  that  I  held  the  point  in 
the  negative ;  and  that  St.  Austin,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  fiflh  chapter  to  the  Romans,  gathexed 
by  Beds,  is  strong  that  way. 

In  page  2,  line  the  9th  to  the  13th,f  are  these 
words: 

— «« God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Medi- 
ator, turning  his  countenance  towards  his  CTe»- 
tures,  (though  not  in  equal  light  and  degree,) 
made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy 
and  secret  will,  whereby  some  of  his  creatoiee 
might  stand  and  keep  their  state ;  others  might, 
possibly,  fall  and  be  restored  ;  and  others  might 
fall,  and  not  be  restored  in  their  estate,  but  yet 
remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corrup- 
tion, all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator;  which  it 
the  great  mystery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God*8 
ways  with  his  creatures,  and  unto  which  all  hit 
other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer/' 

Here  absolute  reprobation  seems  to  be  defend- 
ed, in  that  the  will  of  God  is  made  the  reason  of 
the  non-restitution  of  some;  at  leastwise  his  lord- 
ship seems  to  say,  that  'twas  God's  will  that  some 
should  fall ;  unless  that  may  be  meant  of  voluntat 
permissiva,  [his  will  of  permission.] 

In  page  the  second,  at  the  end,^:  where  be 
saith,  *t  Amongst  the  generations  of  men,  he 
elected  a  small  flock,"  if  that  were  added,  «<  of 
fallen  men,"  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  lest  any 
should  conceive  that  his  lordship  had  meant,  the 
decree  had  passed  on  massa  incorrupta,  [on 
mankind  considered  before  the  fall.] 

In  page  the  4th,  lines  the  13th  and  14th,$  ase 
these  words : 

•«Man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  pre- 
suming  to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and 
prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the  rules  of  good 
and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own 
principles  and  beginnings." 

*  The  same,  I  think,  who  was  committed  to  the  Taw« 
having  taught  Ifoakini  hit  AUuiion  to  the  Skilian  V« 
See  Reliqu.  Wootton,  p.  434. 

\  That  li,  in  Reeuecltatio,  p.  118, 1.  9,  to  <*  refer." 

tThat  i«,  ibid,  p.  118, 1.  S4,  fcc 

I  That  if,  Ibid.  p.  119, 1.  96,  ^c. 
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Consider  whether  this  be  a  rule  unirersal,  that 
the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  the 
mles  of  good  and  eril :  for,  as  St.  Aastin  saith, 
many  things  are  prohibita  quia  mala,  [for  that 
reason  forbidden  because  they  are  evil,]  as  those 
sins  which  the  schools  call  specifical. 

In  page  7,  lines  the  23d  and  24th,*  are  these 
words: 

«*The  three  hearenly  unities  exceed  all  natural 
unities;  that  is  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  three 
Persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God  and  man 
in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
latter  unities ;  for,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ 
incarnate,  and  quickened  in  flesh;  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate,  and  quickened  in 
spiriL" 

Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded;  yet 
dirines  say,  that  «« Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  et 
▼inculum  Patris  et  Filii;"  [the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  love  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.] 

In  page  3,  line  the  13th,f  are  these  words : 

**  Christ  accomplished  the  whole  work  of  the 
redemption  and  restitution  of  man,  to  a  state 
SDperior  to  the  angels.** 

This  [superior]  seems  to  hit  upon  that  place, 
MttyyfXoc^,^  which  argucs  but  equality.  Suarez 
(DeAngelis,  lib.  1,  cap.  1)  saith,  that  angels 
are  superior  to  men,  «*  Quod  gradum  intellectua- 
lem,  et  quoad  immediatam  habitationem  ad 
Deam,**  [both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their 
intellectual  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their 
habitaUon  to  God.]  Yet,  St.  Austin  affirmeth, 
*«Naturam  humanam  in  Christo  perfectiorem  esse 
angel icA,*'  [that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
more  perfect  than  the  angelical.]  Consider  of 
this.  And  thus  far,  not  as  a  critic  or  corrector, 
but  as  a  learner;  for, 

**  Corrlfere,  ret  est  tantd  mafit  ardaa,  quantd 
Mafnni,  Arktarcho,  major  Homerui  erat" 

In  haste. 

Your  servant, 

Roger  Maynwasinq. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BT  DR. 
RAWLET,  TO  MONSIEUR  DEODATE,  CONCERN- 
ING HIS  PUBLISHINO  OF  THE  LORD  BACON'S 
WORKS. 

Most  noblk  and  dbar  Sir, 

1  am  now  at  last  in  the  country,  the  spring  and 
Lent  coming  on.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  left  the 
town ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in 

•  That  if,  In  Reraacltatio,  p.  190, 1.  40, 41,  itc. 
t  Thnt  la,  ibid,  p.  181,  linea  9  it  9. 
I  Lute  zz.  98. 


serving  you  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  perform- 
ing towajrds  you  all  offices,  either  of  friendship  or 
observance. 

I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  take  care  to 
publish  the  [remaining^  labours  of  that  illustri- 
ous hero,  the  Lord  Yerulam,  esteeming  it  my 
greatest  happiness  to  have  formerly  served  him, 
and  still  to  do  so.  And  that  I  may  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  being  worse  than  my  word,  I  will 
perform  my  promise  with  all  convenient  speed. 
I  desire  that  this  friendship  and  mutual  inward- 
ness begun  betwixt  us  may  always  continue, 
and,  if  you  please,  live  and  flourish  by  letters, 
the  badges  and  nourishers  of  it,  even  when  you 
are  at  Paris;  a  place  which,  if  ever  I  be  so  hap- 
py, I  will  see  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  Pray  think  not  that  I  am  free  of  my 
words  and  frugal  of  my  deeds,  but  rather  that  my 
thick  and  very  troublesome  occasions,  whilst  I 
was  in  the  city,  would  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  your 
hands.  It  remains  that  I  heartily  honour  you, 
and  retaliate  your  love,  and  wish  you  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  as  being. 
Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

and  constant  friend, 

William  Rawlet. 

March  the  Olh,  1031 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  MON- 
SIEUR ^LIUS  DEODATE,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  IN  AN- 
SWER TO  HIS  OF  MARCH  THE  9lh,  1033,  TOUCHING 
HIS  PUBLISHING  THE  LORD  BACON'S  WORKS. 

To  the  reverend  his  most  honoured  friend,  Wil- 
liam Rawley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  King's  Majesty. 

Reverend  and  most  dear  Sir, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  most  accept- 
able and  most  desired  letter,  in  which,  to  comfort 
me  for  the  loss  of  your  most  agreeable  company, 
(of  which  I  was  deprived  by  your  sudden  leaving 
the  town,)  you  make  me  a  new  promise  of  a  near 
and  lasting  friendship.  -  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me  more  pleasing  than  this  kindness, 
(which  I  shall  diligently  endeavour,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  by  all  ways  of  love  and  observance, 
to  deserve ;)  so  much  I  value  your  own  worth  and 
the  ever  estimable  memory  of  our  most  illustrious 
hero,  a  portion  of  whose  spirit  resides  in  your 
breast. 

I  so  greedily  expect  the  speedy  edition  of  his 
works,  which  you  have  promised,  that  I  have 
already  almost  devoured  the  whole  of  it  in  my 
hopes.  Suffer  not,  I  beseech  you,  any  delay  by 
any  means  to  obstruct  this  my  earnest  desire: 
seeing,  especially,  it  much  concerns  yourself,  ae 
you  confess,  upoii  many  accounts,  to  promote  it 
with  all  expedition. 


w 
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Mj  design  of  a  tmwlatioii  of  the  Nalonl 
History  hat  not  toeceeded  so  happilj  as  I  could 
wish,  as  yon  will  perceire  by  the  specimen  whkh 
I  send  to  yoa.  Wherefore  I  desired  him  who  had 
anderuken  the  work  to  desist  from  it,  he  hsTing 
done  only  that  little  which  yoa  will  see  in  a  few 
leaves;  whereas,  he  undertook  the  doing  of  the 
whole  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  yet  resoWed 
about  the  time  of  my  returning  into  France.  I 
will  let  you  know  it  ere  1  go,  and  tell  yon  by 
whom  our  letters  may  be  conveyed  to  one  another. 
Farewell. 

Rererend  sir. 

Your  most  humble  serrant, 

^Lius  DconATi,  AdTocate. 
LoDdoB,  A|»rn  4,  lesi. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FimOT  LETTER  OF  ICR.  UAAC 
ORUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLBT,  CONCERNING  THE 
M88.  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  and  most  Learned  William 

Rawley,  Isaac  Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 
Reverend  Sir, 

By  reason  of  the  immature  death  of  my  brother, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lord 
Bacon's  Natural  History,  I  have  been  forced  to 
stay  a  long  while  in  our  native  country  of  Zealand, 
in  order  to  the  settling  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  person  deceased.  Returning  home  to  Holland, 
I  found  your  letter,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  most 
acceptable  to  me ;  yet,  at  this  I  was  concerned, 
that  my  necessary  absence  from  the  Hague  had 
occasioned  so  late  an  answer  to  it.  He  deserves 
pardon  who  offends  against  his  will :  and  who 
will  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  this  involun- 
tary delay,  by  the  study  of  such  kindness  as  shall 
be  vigilant  in  offices  of  friendship,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  be  offered. 

The  design  of  him  who  translated  into  French 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  of  which 
I  gave  account  in  my  former  letters,  is  briefly 
exhibited  in  ray  brother's  preface,  which  I  desire 
you  to  peruse;  as,  also,  in  your  next  letter,  to  send 
me  your  judgment  concerning  such  errors  as  may 
have  been  committed  by  him. 

That  edition  of  my  brother's,  of  which  you 
write  that  you  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
shall  shortly  be  set  forth  with  his  amendments, 
together  with  some  additions  of  the  like  argument 
to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  New  Atlantis, 
which  shall  be  there  omitted.  These  additions 
will  be  the  same  with  those  in  the  version  of  the 
forementioned  Frenchman,  put  into  Latin ;  seeing 
we  could  not  find  the  English  originals  from 
which  he  translates  them,  unless  you,  when  you 
see  the  book,  shall  condemn  those  additions  as 
adulterate. 

For  your  observations  on  those  places,  either 
not  rightly  understood,  or  not  accurately  turned 
out  of  the  English  by  you  poblbhed,  (which, 


(rom  one  not  a  natm,  in  his  first  e«ay,  and  grow- 
log  In  knowledge  together  with  his  yearn,  if  they 
be  many,  no  man  needs  wonder  on  it,  who  undep» 
stands  the  physiological  variety  of  an  argument 
of  soch  extent,  and  rendered  difficult  by  such  an 
heap  of  things  of  which  it  consists,  and  for  ths 
expressing  of  which  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
words  from  the  ancients,  but  some  of  a  new 
stamp,  and  such  as  may  serve  for  present  use, 
are  required.)  I  entreat  yoo  not  to  deny  me  tha 
sight  of  them,  that  so  I  may  compare  them  wi^ 
thus  corrections  which  my  brother  (now  with  God) 
did  make  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pains.  But, 
whether  the  truth  of  them  answers  his  diligence» 
will  be  best  understood  by  yourself,  and  those 
few  others  by  whom  such  elegancies  can  be 
rightly  judged  of. 

I  send  you  here  a  catalogue  of  these  writings* 
which  I  had  in  MS.  out  of  the  study  of  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  Boswel,  and  which  1  now  have  by  me,  either 
written  by  the  Lord  Bacon  himself,  or  by  some 
English  amanuensis,  but  by  him  revised ;  as  the 
same  Sir  William  Boswel  (who  was  pleased  to 
admit  me  to  a  most  intimate  familiarity  with  him) 
did  himself  tell  me.  Among  my  copies  (as  the 
catalogue  which  comes  with  this  letter  shows) 
you  will  find  the  History  of  Rare  and  Dense  Bo- 
dies, but  imperfect,  though  carried  on  to  some 
length. 

I  had  once  in  my  hands  an  entire  and  thick 
volume  concerning  heavy  and  light  bodies,  but 
consisting  only  of  a  naked  delineation  of  the 
model,  which  the  Lord  Bacon  had  framed  in  his 
head,  in  titles  of  matters,  without  any  description 
of  the  matters  themselves.  There  is  here  en- 
closed a  copy  of  that  contexture,f  containing  only 
the  heads  of  the  chapters,  and  wanting  a  full  han- 
dling from  that  rude  draught,  which  supplement  I 
despair  of. 

For  the  book  of  dense  and  rare  bodies  which 
you  have  by  you,  perfected  by  the  author^s  last 
hand,  as  likewise  the  Fragments,  which  are  an 
appendix  to  it,  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be 
here  published  in  Holland,  together  with  those 
hitherto  unpublished  philosophical  papers  copied 
by  me,  out  of  MSS.  of  Sir  'William  Boswel; 
seeing,  if  they  come  out  together,  they  will  set  off 
and  commend  one  another. 

I  have  beggn  to  deal  with  a  printer,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  diligence  and  curiosity.  I  will  so 
order  the  matter,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  fidelity  and  candour,  if  you  leave 
that  edition  to  me.  Care  shall  be  taken  by  me, 
that  it  be  not  done  without  honourable  mention  of 
yourself;  but  be  it  what  it  will,  you  shall  resolve 
upon ;  it  shall  abate  nothing  of  the  offices  of  our 


*  These  were  the  paperi  wblch  I.  Grater  afterwurdt 
published,  under  the  title  of  Bcripta  Philotophica. 

f  Thit  letter  came  to  my  taanda  without  that  eopjr.  See, 
in  Iteu  of  it,  Topica  de  Oravl  et  Levi,  la  lib.  t.  cap.  3  lie 
Aug m.  Scien. 
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friendftbip,  which,  from  this  beginning  of  it,  shall 
•till  further  be  promoted  upon  all  occasions.  | 

Lewis  Elsevir  wrote  me  word  lately,  from 
Amsterdam,  that  he  was  designed  to  begin  shortly  , 
an  edition  in  quarto  of  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
Bacon,  in  Latin  or  English ;  but  not  of  the  Eng- 
lish without  the  translation  of  them  into  Latin : 
and  he  desired  my  adnce,  and  any  assistance  I 
could  giro  him  by  manuscripts  or  translations,  to 
the  end  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  works 
might  come  abroad  with  advantage,  which  have 
been  long  reoetred  widi  the  kindest  eulogies, 
and  wiUk  the  most  attested  applause  of  the  learned  > 
world.  If  you  hsTe  any  thing  in  your  mind,  or 
your  hands,  whence  we  may  hope  for  assistance 
in  so  femous  a  design,  and  conducing  so  much  to 
the  hoiKMir  of  those  who  are  instrumental  in  it, 
pny  let  roe  know  it,  and  reckon  me  henceforth 
amongst  the  devout  honourers  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Bacon,  and  of  your  own  virtues. 

Farewell.     , 

I  expect  from  you  what  you  know  about  the  I 
ancestors  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  especially  concern- 
ing his  father,  Nicholas  Bacon,  concerning  his 
youth,  his  studies  in  Cambridge,  his  travels,  his 
honours,  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  his  deposal 
from  it  by  sentence  of  parliament.  The  former  I 
will  andertake  in  a  more  florid  and  free  style, 
expatiaUng  in  his  just  praises ;  the  latter,  with  a 
wary  pen,  lest  out  of  my  commentary  of  the  life 
of  this  most  learned  man,  matter  be  offered  of 
pernicious  prating,  to  slanderers  and  men  of  dis- 
honest tempers. 

Ttom  tbe  Hague,  Bfay  S9, 1053. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SECOND  LETTER  OP  MR. 
ISAAC  6RUTBR,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  William  Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac 
Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 
RcvERKND  Sir, — ^It  is  not  just  to  complain  of 
the  slowness  of  your  answer,  seeing  that  the 
diffieulty  of  the  passage,  in  the  season  in  which 
you  wrote,  which  was  towards  winter,  might 
easily  cause  it  to  come  no  faster:  seeing  like- 
wise there  is  so  much  to  be  found  in  it  which  may 
gratify  desire,  and  perhaps  so  much  the  more  the 
longer  it  was  ere  it  came  to  my  hands.  And  aU 
though  I  had  little  to  send  back,  besides  my 
thanks  for  the  little  index,*  yet  that  seemed  to 
me  of  snch  moment  that  I  would  no  longer  sup- 
press them :  especially  because  I  accounted  it  a 
crime  to  have  suffered  Mr.  Smithf  to  have  been 
without  an  answer:  Mr.  Smith,  my  most  kind 

•  A  note  of  Mae  pftpera  of  tbe  Lord  Bacon*!  in  D.  R.'t 
hands. 

f  or  Christ*!  Ooltege,  ia  Cambridge,  •and  keeper  of  the 
puHic  tibrary  tbera. 


friend,  and  to  whose  care,  in  my  matters,  I  owe 
all  regard  and  affection,  yet  without  diminution 
of  that  part  (and  that  no  small  one  neither)  in 
which  Dr.  Rawley  hath  place :  so  that  the  souls 
of  us  three  so  throughly  agreeing,  may  be  aptly 
said  to  have  united  in  a  iriga. 

Though  I  thought  that  I  had  already  sufficiently 
showed  what  veneration  I  had  for  the  illustrious 
Lord  Verulam,  yet  I  shall  take  such  care  for  the 
future,  that  it  may  not  possibly  be  denied,  that  I 
endeavoured  most  zealously  to  make  this  thing 
known  to  the  learned  world. 

But  neither  shall  this  design,  of  setting  forth 
in  one  volume  all  the  Lord  Bacon^s  works,  pro- 
ceed without  consulting  you,  and  without  invit- 
ing you  to  cast  in  your  symbol,  worthy  such  an 
excellent  edition :  that  so  the  appetite  of  the 
reader,  provoked  already  by  his  published  works, 
may  be  further  gratified  by  the  pure  novelty  of  so 
considerable  an  appendage. 

For  the  French  interpreter,  who  patched  to- 
gether his  things  I  know  not  whence,*  and  tacked 
that  motley  piece  to  him ;  they  shall  not  have 
place  in  this  great  collection.  But  yet  I  hope  to 
obtain  your  leave  to  publish  apart,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Natural  History,  that  exotic  work,  gathered 
together  from  this  and  the  other  place  [of  his 
lordship's  writings]  and  by  me  translated  into 
Latin.  For  seeing  the  genuine  pieces  of  the  Lord 
Bacon  are  already  extant,  and  in  many  hands,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  foreign  reader  be  given  to 
understand  of  what  threads  the  texture  of  that 
book  consists,  and  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
that  which  that  shameless  person  does,  in  his 
preface  to  the  reader,  so  stupidly  write  of  you. 

My  brother,  of  blessed  memory,  turned  his 
words  into  Latin,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Na- 
tural History,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  fide- 
lity of  an  unknown  author.  I  will,  in  the  second 
edition,  repeat  them,  and  with  just  severity  ani- 
madvert upon  them  :  that  they,  into  whose  hands 
that  work  comes,  may  know  it  to  be  supposititious, 
or  rather  patched  up  of  many  distinct  pieces; 
how  much  soever  the  author  bears  himself  upon 
the  specious  title  of  Verulam. 

Unless,  perhaps,  I  should  particularly  suggest 
in  your  name,  that  these  words  were  there  inserted, 
by  way  of  caution ;  and  lest  malignity  and  rash- 
ness should  any  way  blemish  the  fame  of  so  emi- 
nent a  person. 

Si  me,  fata,  meis,  paterentur  ducere  vitam  aus* 
piciis^(to  use  the  words  of  Virgil.)  If  my  fate 
would  permit  me  to  live  according  to  my  wishes, 
I  would  fly  over  into  England,  that  I  might  behold 
j  whatsoever  remainoth  in  your  cabinet  of  the  Ve- 
,  rulamian  workmanship,  and  at  least  make  my 
eyes  witnesses  of  it,  if  the  possession  of  the  mer 
chandise  be  yet  denied  to  the  public. 

•  Certain  apurioat  papers  added  to  his  tranalatlon  of  Um 
Advancement  of  I^earninf  • 
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At  present  I  will  tapport  the  wishes  of  my  im- 
patient desire,  with  hope  of  seeing,  one  day,  those 
[issues]  which  being  committed  to  faithful  pri- 
Tacy,  wait  the  time  till  they  may  safely  see  the 
light,  and  not  be  stifled  in  their  birth. 

I  wish,  in  the  mean  time,  I  could  have  a  sight 
of  the  copy  of  the  epistle  to  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
concerning  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers : 
for  I  am  persuaded,  as  to  the  other  Latin  remains, 
that  I  shall  not  obtain,  for  present  use,  the  remo- 
ral  of  them  from  the  place  in  which  they  now 
are.    Farewell. 

Ifaettrlcht,  March  90, 
New  Style,  lftS5. 


TRAN8LATION  OF  THE  THIBD  LETTER  WRITTEN 
BY  MR.  ISAAC  GRUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 


and    roost   learned   William 
Isaac  Gruter  wisheth  much 


To  the  reverend 
Rawley,  D.  D. 
health. 

Reverend  Sir,  and  my  most  dear  Friend, 

How  much  I  hold  myself  honoured  by  your 
present  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Works, 
published  lately  by  you  in  Latin,  my  thanks  im- 
mediately returned  had  let  you  understand,  if  ill 
fortune  in  the  passage  (which  is,  for  divers  causes, 
uncertain)  had  not  deluded  the  care  of  a  friend, 
who  did  here  with  much  readiness  undertake  the 
conveyance  of  them. 


Now,  the  gift  is  by  so  much  the  grreater,  by 
how  much  the  more  benefit  I  reaped  by  diligent 
reading  of  those  papers,  and  by  comparing  them 
with  some  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  which  I 
myself  had  formerly  published.  For,  to  yon  we 
owe  the  more  enlarged  history  de  demo  el  rara^ 
as  also  many  other  things  contained  in  that 
volume,  which  saw  not  the  light  before.  One 
paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  the 
epistle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
about  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers,  spoken 
of  long  ago  in  your  letters,  under  that  or  some 
such  title,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me. 
If  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  remains  among  yoor 
private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of 
it,  in  the  use  of  which  my  faithfnlnees  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But  perhaps  it  is  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater 
volume,  which  contains  only  his  English  works.  If 
you  will  please  to  let  me  understand  so  moeh, 
and  likewise  give  me  assurance  of  obtaining  that 
book,  in  which  the  speeches,  and  it  may  be  the 
letters  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  written  by  him  in 
English,  are  digested,  you  will  render  your  me- 
mory sacred  in  my  mind,  in  the  veneration  of 
which,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  most  devoted  affeo* 
tion  shall  never  be  weary.    Farewell. 

From  Maestricht,  from  whence,  after  two  or 
three  months,  I  remove  to  Nimmeghen,  nigher  to 
Holland.    But  you  may  convey  to  me  any  thing 
you  desire,  by  Mr.  Smith. 
July  lat,  New  Style,  1(U9. 


LETTERS     FROM     STEPHENS, 

NOT  PRINTED  IN  THE  PREVIOUS  PART  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 


TO  MR.  MATHEWE. 

Sir, — ^I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
passed  so  great  a  part  of  your  journey  in  so  good 
health.  My  aim  was  right  in  my  address  of  let- 
ters to  those  persons  in  the  court  of  Scotland, 
who  were  likeliest  to  be  used  for  the  affairs  of 
England ;  but  the  pace  they  held  was  too  swiiY, 
for  the  men  were  come  away  before  ray  letters 
could  reach  them.  With  the  first,  I  have  renewed 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  like  a  bill  of  revivor,  by 
way  of  cross-suits ;  for  he  was  as  ready  to  have 
begun  with  me.  The  second  did  this  day  arrive, 
and  took  acquaintance  with  me  instantly  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  was  willing  to  entertain ' 
me  with  further  demonstrations  of  confidence, 
than  I  was  willing  at  that  time  to  admit.    Bat,  I . 


have  had  no  serions  speech  with  him,  nor  do  I 
yet  know  whether  any  of  the  doubles  of  my  letter 
have  been  delivered  to  the  king.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  proved  your  luck  to  be  the  first. 

Things  are  here  in  good  quiet.  The  king  acts 
excellently  well ;  for  he  puts  in  clauses  of  reser- 
vation to  every  proviso.  He  saith,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  have  just  cause  to  remove  any.  He 
saith,  he  will  displace  none  who  hath  served  the 
queen  and  state  sincerely,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
here  be  two  extremes,  some  few  would  have  do 
change,  no,  not  reformation.  Some  many  wonld 
have  much  change,  even  with  perturbation.  God, 
I  hope,  will  direct  this  wise  king  to  hold  a  mean 
between  reputation  enough,  and  no  terrors.  In 
my  particular  I  have  many  comforts  and  assu- 
rances; but,  in  my  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that 
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Che  caiiTassing  world  is  gone,  and  the  deserving 
world  is  come.  And,  withal,  I  find  myself  as 
one  awaked  out  of  sleep ;  which  I  have  not  been 
this  long  time,  nor  coold,  I  think,  have  been  now 
without  snch  a  great  noise  as  this,  which  yet  is 
in  aura  lent,  I  have  written  this  to  you  in  haste, 
my  end  being  no  more  than  to  write,  and  thereby 
to  make  you  know  that  I  will  ever  continue  the 
same,  and  still  be  sure  to  wish  you  as  heartily 
well  as  to  myself. 


TO  MR.  BIATHEW. 

SiB<— Two  letters  of  mine  are  now  already 
walking  towards  you;  but  so  that  we  might  meet, 
it  were  no  matter  though  our  letters  should  lose 
their  way.  I  make  a  shift  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  glad  of  your  approaches,  and  would  be  more 
glad  to  be  an  agent  for  your  presence,  who  have 
been  a  patient  for  your  absence.  If  your  body  by 
indisposition  make  you  acknowledge  the  health- 
ful air  of  your  native  country,  much  more  do  I 
assure  myself  that  you  continue  to  have  your 
mind  no  way  estranged.  And,  as  my  trust  with 
the  state  is  above  suspicion,  so  my  knowledge, 
both  of  your  loyalty  and  honest  nature,  will  ever 
make  me  show  myself  your  faithful  friend,  with- 
out scruple:  you  have  reason  to  commend  that 
gentleman  to  me  by  whom  you  sent  your  last, 
although  his  having  travelled  so  long  amongst  the 
sadder  nations  of  the  world  make  him  much  the 
less  easy  upon  small  acquaintance  to  be  under- 
stood. I  have  sent  you  some  copies  of  my  book 
of  the  Advancement,  which  you  desired,  and  a 
little  work  of  my  recreation,  which  you  desired 
not.  My  Instauration  I  reserve  for  our  confer- 
ence ;  it  sleeps  noL  These  works  of  the  alphabet 
are  in  my  opinion  of  less  use  to  you  where  you 
are  now,  than  at  Paris ;  and  therefore  I  conceived 
that  you  had  sent  me  a  kind  of  tacit  countermand 
of  your  former  request.  But,  in  regard  that  some 
friends  of  yours  have  still  insisted  here,  I  send 
them  to  you ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  value  your  own 
reading  more  than  your  publishing  them  to  others. 
Thus,  in  extreme  haste,  I  have  scribbled  to  you  I 
know  not  what,  which,  therefore,  is  the  less 
affected,  and  for  that  very  reason  will  not  be 
esteemed  the  less  by  you. 


TO  BCR.  MATHEW. 

Sir, — I  thank  yon  for  your  last,  and  pray  you 
to  believe,  that  your  liberty  in  giving  opinion  of 
those  writings  which  I  sent  you,  is  that  which  I 
sought,  which  I  expected,  and  which  I  take  in 
exceeding  g^ood  part ;  so  good,  as  that  it  makes 
me   recontinue«  or  rather   continue  my  hearty 


wishes  of  your  company  here,  that  so  you  might 
use  the  same  liberty  concerning  my  actions, 
which  now  you  exercise  concerning  my  writings. 
For  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  judgment  of 
the  temper,  and  truth  of  that  part,  which  concerns 
some  of  her  foreign  proceedings,  concurs  fully 
with  the  judgment  of  others,  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  part  of  it;  and  as  things  go,  I 
suppose  they  are  more  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
justified,  and  allowed.  And,  whereas  you  say, 
for  some  other  part,  that  it  moves  and  opens  a 
fair  occasion  and  broad  way  into  some  field  of 
contradiction ;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  written  to 
me  from  the  Leiger  at  Paris,  and  some  others 
also,  that  it  carries  a  manifest  impression  of  truth 
with  it,  and  it  even  convinces  as  it  goes.  These 
are  their  very  words ;  which  I  write  not  for  mine 
own  glory,  but  to  show  what  variety  of  opinion 
rises  from  the  disposition  of  several  readers. 
And,  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  that  my 
writings  should  not  court  the  present  time,  or 
some  few  places  in  such  sorts  as  might  make 
them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  less  pei^ 
manent  in  future  ages.  As  to  the  Instauration, 
your  so  full  approbation  thereof,  I  read  with  much 
comfort,  by  how  much  more  my  heart  is  upon  it; 
and  by  how  much  less  I  expected  consent  and 
concurrence  in  matter  so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can 
assure  you,  that  though  many  things  of  great 
hope  decay  with  youth,  (and  multitude  of  civil 
businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though 
not  the  delight,  of  contemplations,)  yet  the  pro- 
ceeding in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
affection  and  desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses. 
And,  therefore,  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  it  is 
well  pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom 
all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most  heartily  com- 
mend you. 


TO  SIR  HENRT  8AVILLE. 

Sir, — Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at 
Eton,  where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  com- 
pany, which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration 
of  that  part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh 
too  much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind 
awhile,  I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in 
the  discourses  of  philosophers,  which  are  so 
large  in  this  argrument,  a  strange  silence  con- 
cerning one  principal  part  of  that  subject.  For, 
as  touching  the  framing  and  seasoning  of  youth 
to  moral  virtues,  (as  tolerance  of  labours,  conti- 
nency  from  pleasures,  obedience,  honour,  and  the 
like,)  they  handle  it;  but  touching  the  impro  e- 
ment  and  helping  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
of  conceit,  memory,  and  judgment,  they  say  no- 
thing ;  whether  it  were,  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  a  matter  wherein  nature  only  prevailed,  or  tliat 
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thej  iDteDded  it,  ts  lefened,  to  die  aerciil  and 
proper  arte,  wbieh  teaeh  tbe  nee  of  reaeon  and 
speech.  Bot,  for  tbe  former  of  tbeae  two  leaaona, 
howfoerer  it  pleatetli  them  to  diatiDgiiiaii  of 
habits  and  powers;  the  experience  is  manifest 
enoQgfa,  that  the  motions  and  £Kiilties  of  the  wit ! 
and  memoTf  maj  be  not  onlj  goremed  and 
guided,  bot  also  confirmed  and  enlarged,  bj  eas- 
toms  and  exercise  daily  applied :  as,  if  a  man 
exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot  nearer 
the  mark,  bat  also  drsw  a  stronger  bow.  And, 
as  for  the  latter,  of  comprehending  these  preeepta, 
within  the  arU,  of  logic  and  rhetoric;  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  altoge- 
ther from  this  point;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  doe- 
trine,  of  the  Qse  or  handling  of  an  instrument,  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrament,  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge;  or,  how  to  quench  it,  or  other- 
wise, whereby  to  giro  it  a  stronger  temper. 
Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  hare,  bat  **tanquam  aUud  agem»^'** 
entered  into  it,  and  salute  yoa  with  it;  dedicating 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
fnond,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  forasmuch 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I  have 
done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind,  ^'AfKtf  fih 
CdZ^.  Though  the  argument  be  not  of  great 
height  and  dignity,  ncTertheless,  it  is  of  great  and 
uniTersal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to 
consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a  learning 
of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the  highest 
and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But,  howsooTer 
that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and  use  by 
this  writing,  I  will,  the  gratulation  be  to  the  good 
friendship  and  acquaintance  between  as  two. 
And  so  recommend  you  to  God's  diyine  protec- 
tion. 


TO  SIR  OBORQB  VILLIERB. 

Sir, — ^There  is  a  particular  wherein  I  think  you 
may  do  yourself  honour,  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  laboured  by  my  Lad)r  of  Bedford,  and 
put  in  good  way  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  the  restoring  to  preach  of  a  famous 
preacher,  one  Doctor  Burgesse,  who,  though  he 
hath  been  silenced  a  great  time,  yet  he  hath  now 
made  such  a  submission  touching  his  conformity, 
as  giveth  satisfaction.  It  is  much  desired  also  by 
Gray's  Inn,  (if  he  shall  be  free  from  the  state,)  to 
choose  him  for  their  preacher:  and  certainly  it  is 
safer  to  place  him  there,  than  in  another  auditory, 
because  he  will  be  well  watched,  if  he  should  any 
ways  fly  forth  in  his  sermons  beyond  duty.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  in  open- 
ing this  roan's  mouth  to  preach,  you  shall  open 
tery  many  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you ;  and  I 
I  onfoss  T  would  hare  a  full  cry  of  Puritans,  of 


Papista,  of  an  the  werid  to  sped[  wen  of  yon ;  and 
besides,  I  am  peisoaded  (which  is  aboTe  aU 
earthly  glory)  yoa  akaU  do  God  good  senriee  in  it 
I  piay  deal  with  his  majesty  in  iL    I  rest 

Yoor  deroled  and  bonndeD  serrant, 
Fba.  Baoov. 
imm  U,  Mlf. 


TO  THE  KIKO. 
It  mat  PLKASB  tots  most  EXCKLUCHT  MAJESTTy 

First,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  salvation,  that  he  hath  pre- 
serred  you  from  receiTing  any  hurt  by  your  fall ; 
and  1  pray  his  DiTine  Majesty  ever  to  preserve 
yoa,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from  hurt  and  fsar 
of  hurt. 

Now,  touching  the  clothing  business;  for  thai 
I  perceive  the  cloth  goeth  not  off  as  it  should,  aad 
that  W^iltshire  is  now  come  in  with  complaint,  M 
well  as  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  to 
that  this  gangrene  creepeth  on ;  I  humbly  prsy 
your  majesty  to  take  into  your  majesty's  princdy 
consideration  a  remedy  for  the  present  stand, 
which  certainly  will  do  the  deed;  and  for  any 
thing  that  I  know,  will  be  honourable  and  con- 
venient, though  joined  with  some  loss  in  yoor 
majesty's  customs,  which  I  know,  in  a  business 
of  this  quality,  and  being  but  for  an  interim,  till 
you  may  negotiate,  your  majesty  doth  not  esteem. 
And  it  is  this : 

That  your  majesty  by  your  proclamation  do 
forbid  (afler  fourteen  days,  giving  that  time  ^ 
suiting  men's  selves)  the  wearing  of  any  staff 
made  wholly  of  silk,  without  mixture  of  wool,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  So  your  majesty  shaU 
supply  outward  vent  with  inward  use,  speciallj 
for  the  finer  cloths,  which  are  those  wherein  the 
stand  principally  is,  and  which  silk  wearers  an 
likest  to  buy ;  and  you  shall  show  a  most  prinodj 
care  over  thousands  of  the  poor  people;  and,  be* 
sides,  your  majesty  shall  blow  a  horn,  to  let  the 
Flemings  know  your  majesty  will  not  give  over 
the  chase.  Again,  the  winter  season  coming  on« 
is  fittest  for  wearing  of  cloth,  and  there  is  scope 
enough  left  for  bravery  and  vanity  by  lacing  and 
embroidery,  so  it  be  upon  cloth  or  stuffs  of  wool* 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  and  submit  this 
remedy,  amongst  others,  to  your  majesty's  grsat 
wisdom,  because  it  pleased  you  to  lay  the  care  of 
this  business  upon  me ;  and  indeed  my  care  did  fly 
to  it  before,  as  it  shall  always  do  to  any  knots  and 
difficulties  in  your  business,  wherein  hitherto  I 
have  been  not  unfortunate.  God  ever  have  you  in 
his  most  precious  custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fra.  Bacoh 

Sept.  IS,  leitt. 
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TO  THE  LOED  VISOOUNT  YILUSRS. 
M T  TKRT  eOOD  LoRD,  . 

It  was  my  opinion  from  the  beginning,  that  this 
eompanj  will  never  overcome  the  business  of  the 
eloth ;  and  that  the  impediments  are  as  much  or 
more  in  the  persons  which  are  insirumefUa  animata 
than  in  the  dead  business  itself. 

I  have  therefore  sent  onto  the  king  here  enclosed 
my  reasons,  which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  show 
his  majesty. 

The  new  company  and  the  old  company  are 
bat  the  sons  of  Adam  to  me,  and  I  take  myself  to 
have  some  credit  with  both,  but  it  is  upon  fear 
nther  with  the  old,  and  upon  love  rather  with  the 
new,  and  yet  with  both  upon  persuasion  that  I 
vnderstand  the  business. 

Nevertheless  I  walk  in  via  regia,  which  is  not 
ibaolotely  acceptable  to  either.  For  the  new 
eompany  would  have  all  their  demands  gpranted, 
and  the  old  company  would  have  the  king's  work 
{iven  over  and  deserted. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  old  company  be  drawn 
to  aooceed  into  the  contract,  (else  the  king's 
bonoar  suffereth;)  and  that  we  all  draw  in  one 
way  to  effect  that.  If  time,  which  is  the  wisest 
of  things,  prove  the  work  impossible  or  incon- 
venient, which  I  do  not  yet  believe,  I  know  his 
Bajesty  and  the  state  will  not  suffer  them  to 
pmsh. 

I  wish  what  shall  be  done  were  done  with 
resolution  and  speed,  and-  that  your  lordship  (be- 
cause it  is  a  gracious  business)  had  thanks  of  it 
next  the  king ;  and  that  there  were  some  commis- 
mxm  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual,  to  deal 
with  some  selected  persons  of  the  old  company, 
•ad  to  take  their  answers  and  consent  under  their 
hands,  and  that  the  procuring  the  commission, 
and  the  procuring  of  Uieir  offers  to  be  accepted, 
were  your  lordship's  work. 

In  this  treaty  my  lord  chancellor  must  by  no 
means  be  left  out,  for  he  will  moderate  well,  and 
aimeth  at  his  majesty's  ends. 

Mr.  Solicitor  is  not  yet  returned,  but  I  look  for 
hfan  presently.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and 

most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
y,  Mth  of  October,  at  10  of  the  clock. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS. 
Mt  war  GOOD  Lord, 

Now,  that  the  king  has  received  my  opinion, 
with  the  judge's  opinion  unto  whom  it  was 
leferred,  touching  the  proposition  for  inns  in 
point  of  law ;  it  resteth  that  it  be  moulded  and 
earned  in  that  sort,  as  it  may  pass  with  best  con- 
tentment and  convenieney.  Wherein  I,  that  ever 
love  good  company,  as  I  was  joined  with  others 
b  the  legal  points,  so  I  desire  not  to  be  alone  in 
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the  direction  touching  the  convenieney.  And, 
therefore,  I  send  your  lordship  a  form  of  warrant 
for  the  king's  signature,  whereby  the  framing  of 
the  business,  and  that  which  belongeth  to  it, 
may  be  referred  to  myself,  with  Serjeant  Mon- 
tague and  Serjeant  Finch ;  and  though  Montague 
should  change  his  place,  that  alteration  hurteth 
not  the  business,  but  rather  helpeth  it.^  And 
because  the  inquiry  and  survey  touching  inns, 
will  require  much  attendance  and  charge,  and  the 
making  of  the  licenses,  1  shall  think  fit  (when 
that  question  cometh  to  me)  to  be  to  the  justice 
of  assize,  and  not  to  those  that  follow  this  busi- 
ness :  therefore,  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  what  proportion  or  dividend  shall  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  those  that  shall 
follow  it  at  their  own  charge,  which  useth  in 
like  cases  to  be  a  fifth.    So  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon* 

Nov.  IS,  loie. 


TO  THE  LORD  YIBCOUNT  VILUER8. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

I  think  his  majesty  was  not  only  well  advised, 
but  well  inspired,  to  give  order  for  this  same 
wicked  child  of  Cain,  Bertram,  to  be  examined 
before  he  was  further  proceeded  with.  And  I, 
for  my  part,  before  I  had  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  my  lord  chamberlain,  went  thus 
far ;  that  1  had  appointed  him  to  be  further  ex- 
amined, and  also  had  taken  order  with  Mr.  Soli- 
citor that  he  should  be  provided  to  make  some 
declaration  at  his  trial,  in  some  solemn  fashion, 
and  not  to  let  such  a  strange  murder  pass  as  if  it 
had  been  but  a  horsestealing. 

But  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified,  I 
forthwith  caused  the  trial  to  be  stayed,  and  ex- 
amined the  party  according  to  his  majesty's  ques- 
tions ;  and  also  sent  for  the  principal  counsel  in 
the  cause,  whereupon  Sir  John  Tyndal's  report 
was  grounded,  to  discern  the  justice  or  iniquity 
of  the  said  report,  as  his  majesty  likewise  com- 
manded. 

I  send  therefore,  the  case  of  Bertram,  truly 
stated  and  collected,  and  the  examination  taken 
before  myself  and  Mr.  Solicitor ;  whereby  it  will 
appear  to  his  majesty  that  Sir  John  Tyndal  (as  to 
this  cause)  is  a  kind  of  a  martyr ;  for  if  ever  he 
made  a  just  report  in  his  life,  this  was  it. 

But  the  event  since  all  this  is,  that  this  Ber- 
tram being,  as  it  seemeth,  indurate  or  in  despaii, 
hath  hanged  himself  in  prison ;  of  which  acci- 
dent, as  I  am  sorry,  because  he  is  taken  from 
example  and  public  justice,  so  yet  I  would  not 
for  any  thing  it  had  been  before  his  examination. 
So  that  there  may  be  otherwise  some  occasion 
taken,  either  by  some  declaration  in  the  King'b 
Bench  upon  the  return  of  the  coroner's  inqutjst, 
or  by  some  printed  book  of  the  fact,  or  by  soma 
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other  means  (whereof  I  purpose  to  adrise  with 
my  lord  chancellor)  to  have  both  his  majesty^s 
royal  care,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact,  with  the 
circumstances  manifested  and  published. 

For  the  taking  a  tie  of  my  lord  chief  justice 
before  he  was  placed,  it  was  done  before  your 
letter  came,  and  on  Tuesda>  Heath  and  Shute 
shall  4)0  admitted  and  all  perfected. 

My  lord  chancellor  purposeth  to  be  at  the  hall 
to-morrow,  to  give  my  lord  chief  justice  his  oath ; 
I  pray  God  it  hurt  him  not  this  cold  weather. 
God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Bacon. 

Sunday  night,  the  17th  of  November,  1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  V1LUER8. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  lordship  mindful  of  your 
own  business,  and  if  any  man  put  you  in  mind 
of  it,  I  do  not  dislike  that  neither;  but  your  lord- 
ship may  assure  yourself  in  whatsoever  you  com- 
mit to  me,  your  lordship's  further  care  shall  be 
needless.  For  I  desire  to  take  nothing  from  my 
master  and  my  friend,  but  care,  and  therein  I  am 
80  covetous,  as  I  will  leave  them  as  little  as 
may  be. 

Now,  therefore,  things  are  grown  to  a  conclu- 
sion, touching  your  land  and  office,  I  will  give 
your  lordship  an  account  of  that  which  is  passed ; 
and  acquaint  your  judgment  (which  I  know  to  be 
g^eat  and  capable  of  any  thing)  with  your  own 
business;  that  you  may  discern  the  difference 
between  doing  things  substantially,  and  between 
shuffling  and  talking:  and  first  for  your  patent. 

First,  It  was  my  counsel  and  care  that  your 
book  should  be  fee-farm  and  not  fee-simple; 
whereby  the  rent  of  the  crown  in  succession  is 
not  diminished,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  the  land 
which  you  have  upon  your  value  is  enlarged ; 
whereby  you  have  both  honour  and  profit. 

Secondly,  By  the  help  of  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield 
I  advanced  the  value  of  Sherboum  from  26,000i. 
(which  was  thought  and  admitted  by  my  lord 
treasurer  and  Sir  John  Deccomb  as  a  value  of 
great  favour  to  your  lordship,  because  it  was  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  it  was  valued  at  to 
Somerset)  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  where- 
by there  was  six  thousand  pounds  gotten  and  yet 
justly. 

Thirdly,  I  advised  the  course  of  rating  Harting- 
ton  at  a  hundred  years*  purchase,  and  the  rest  at 
thirty-five  years'  purchase  fee-farm,  to  be  set 
down  and  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  that  it  may 
appear,  and  remain  of  record,  that  your  lordship 
had  no  other  rates  made  to  you  in  favour  than 
such  as  purchasers  upon  sale  are  seldom  drawn 
vnto ;  whereby  you  have  honour. 

Fourthly,  That  lease  to  the  feoffees,  which  was 


kept  as  a  secret  in  the  deck,  (and  was  not  only  of 
Hartington,  but  also  of  most  of  the  other  particu- 
lars in  your  book,)  I  caused  to  be  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  provided  for;  without  which 
your  assurance  had  been  nothing  worth ;  and  yet 
I  handled  it  so,  and  made  the  matter  so  well 
understood,  as  you  were  not  put  to  be  a  suitor  to 
the  prince,  for  his  good  will  in  it,  as  others 
ignorantly  thought  you  must  have  done. 

Fifthly,  The  annexation,*  (which  nobody 
dreamt  of,  and  which  some  idle,  bold  lawyer 
would  perhaps  have  said  had  been  needless,  and 
yet  is  of  that  weight,  that  there  was  never  yet 
any  man  that  would  purchase  any  such  land 
from  the  king,  except  he  had  a  declaration  to 
discharge  it;)  I  was  provident  to  have  it  dis- 
charge by  declaration. 

Sixthly,  Lest  it  should  be  said,  that  your  lord- 
ship was  the  first,  (except  the  queen  and  the 
prince)  that  brake  the  annexation,  upon  a  mere 
gift ;  for  that  others  had  it  discharged  only  upon 
sale,  which  was  for  the  king's  profit  and  neces- 
sity; I  found  a  remedy  for  that  also;  because  I 
have  carved  it  in  the  declaration,  as  that  this 
was  not  gift  to  your  lordship,  but  rather  a  pur- 
chase and  exchange  (as  indeed  it  was)  for  Sher- 
boum. 

Seventhly  and  lastly,  I  have  taken  order  (as 
much  as  in  me  was)  that  your  lordship  in  these 
things  which  you  have  passed  be  not  abused,  if 
you  part  with  them ;  for  I  have  taken  notes  in  a 
book  of  their  values  and  former  offers. 

Now  for  your  office. 

First,  Whereas  my  Lord  Teynham  at  the  first 
would  have  had  your  lordship  have  had  but  one 
life  in  it,  and  he  another;  my  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  solicitor  and  Deccombe  were  about  to  give 
way  to  it;  1  turned  utterly  that  course,  telling 
them  that  you  were  to  have  two  lives  in  it,  as 
well  as  Somerset  had. 

Secondly,  I  have  accordingly,  in  the  assurance 
from  your  deputies,  made  them  acknowledge  the 
trust  and  give  security  not  only  for  your  lordship*s 
time,  but  after :  so  as  you  may  dispose  (if  yon 
should  die,  which  I  would  be  sorry  to  live  to)  the 
profits  of  the  office  by  your  will  or  otherwise  to 
any  of  your  friends,  for  their  comfort  and  advance- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  I  dealt  so  with  Whitlocke  as  well  as 
Heath  as  there  was  no  difficulty  made  of  the  sur- 
render. 

Lastly,  I  did  cast  with  myself,  that  if  your 
lordship's  deputies  had  come  in  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  was  tied  to  Somerset,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  some  clamour  from  Somerset, 
and  some  question  what  was  forfeited  by  Somer- 
set's attainder  (being  but  of  felony)  to  the  king : 
but  now  they  coming  in  from  a  new  chief  jcstioSf 
all  is  without  question  or  scruple. 

•  The  anmeiution  by  which  lands,  4tc.  were  aniled  or  as- 
nexad  to  the  Duchlea  of  Cornwall  mad  Laiica«tar. 
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Tbos  joor  lordship  may  see  my  lore  and  care 
towards  yoa,  which  I  think  infinitely  too  little  in 
respect  of  the  fulness  of  my  mind ;  but  I  thought 
good  to  write  this,  to  make  yon  understand  better 
the  state  of  yoar  own  business ;  doing  by  you  as 
I  do  by  the  king;  which  is,  to  do  his  business 
safely  and  with  foresight,  not  only  of  to-morrow 
or  nest  day,  but  afar  off,  and  not  to  come  fiddling 
with  a  report  to  him,  what  is  done  every  day, 
but  to  give  him  up  a  good  sum  in  the  end. 

I  purpose  to  send  your  lordship  a  calendar  fair 
written  of  those  evidences  which  concern  your 
estate,  for  so  much  as  I  have  passed  my  hands ; 
which  in  truth  are  not  fit  to  remain  with  solicitors, 
no,  nor  with  friends,  but  in  some  great  cabinet, 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

All  this  while  I  must  say  plainly  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  you  fall  short  for  your  present  charge, 
except  you  play  the  good  husband :  for  the  ofilce 
of  Teynham  is  in  reversion,  Darcye's  land  is  in 
reversion ;  all  the  land  in  your  books  is  but  in 
reversion,  and  yields  you  no  present  profit,  be- 
eaose  you  pay  the  fee-farm.  So  as  you  are  a 
strange  heteroclite  in  grammar,  for  you  want  the 
present  tense ;  many  verbs  want  the  preterperfect 
tense  and  some  the  future  tense,  but  none  want 
the  present  tense.  I  will  hereafter  write  to  your 
lordship  what  1  think  of  for  that  supply;  to  the 
end,  that  you  may,  as  you  have  begun  to  your 
great  honour,  despise  money,  where  it  crosseth 
reason  of  state  or  virtue.  But  I  will  trouble  you 
no  further  at  this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and 
prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Norember  90, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILUER8. 

Mt  tkry  good  Lord, 

I  delivered  the  proclamation  for  cloth  to  Secre- 
tary Winwood  on  Saturday,  but  he  keepoth  it  to 
earry  it  down  himself,  and  goeth  down,  as  I  take 
it,  to-day :  his  majesty  may  perceive  by  the  docket 
of  the  proclamation,  that  I  do  not  only  study,  but 
act  that  point  touching  the  judges,  which  his  ma- 
jesty commandeth  in  your  last. 

Yesterday  viras  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  and  the  peace  of  this  kingdom 
concerning  duels,  by  occasion  of  Darcye*s  case. 
I  spake  big,  and  publishing  his  majesty's  straight 
charge  to  me,  said  it  had  struck  me  blind,  as  in 
point  of  duels  and  cartels,  &c.,  I  should  not  know 
a  coronet  from  a  hatband.  I  was  bold  also  to 
declare  how  excellently  his  majesty  had  express- 
ed to  me  a  contemplation  of  his,  touching  duels ; 
that  is,  that  when  he  came  forth  and  saw  himself 
princely  attended  with  goodly  noblesse  and  gen- 
tlemen, he  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of 
their  lives  were  in  certainty,  not  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  the  duel;  for  it  was  but  a  heat  or  a 


mistaking,  and  then  a  lie,  and  then  a  challenge, 
and  then  life :  saying  that  I  did  not  marvel  seeing 
Xerxes  shed  tears  to  think  none  of  his  great 
army  should  be  alive  once  within  a  hundred 
years,  his  majesty  were  touched  with  compassion 
to  think  that  not  one  of  his  attendants  but  might 
be  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel. 
This  I  write  because  his  majesty  may  be  wary 
what  he  sayeth  to  me,  (in  things  of  this  nature,)  I 
being  so  apt  to  play  the  blab.  In  this  also,  I 
forgot  not  to  prepare  the  judges,  and  wish  them 
to  profess,  and  as  it  were  to  denounce,  that  in  all 
cases  of  duel  capital  before  them,  they  will  use 
equal  severity  towards  the  insolent  murder  by  the 
duel,  and  the  insidious  murder;  and  that  they 
will  extirpate  that  difference  out  of  the  opinions 
of  men,  which  they  did  excellent  well. 

I  must  also  say  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Arundel  speak  in  that  place; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  he  doth  excellently 
become  the  court;  he  speaketh  wisely  and  weight- 
ily, and  yet  easily  and  clearly,  as  a  great  noble- 
man should  do. 

There  hath  been  a  proceeding  in  the  King's 
Bench,  against  Bertram's  keeper,  for  misdemean- 
or, and  I  have  put  a  little  pamphlet  (prettily 
penned  by  one  Mr.  Trotte,  that  I  set  on  work 
touching  the  whole  business)  to  the  press  by  my 
lord  chancellor's  advice. 

I  pray  God  direct  his  majesty  in  the  cloth  busi- 
ness, that  that  thorn  may  be  once  out  of  our  sides. 
His  majesty  knoweth  my  opinion  ab  aniiquo* 
Thanks  be  to  God  of  your  health,  and  long  may 
you  live  to  do  us  all  good.    I  rest 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacoic. 


TmS  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
BUCK1N6UAM,  ON  THE  SAME  DAY  SIR  FRANCIS 
BACON  WAS  MADE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL. 

My  dearest  Lord, 

It  is  both  in  cares  and  kindness,  that  small  ones 
float  up  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  down 
into  the  heart  in  silence.  Therefore,  I  could 
speak  little  to  your  lordship  to  day,  neither  had  I 
fit  time.  But  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that  in 
this  day's  work  you  are  the  truest  and  perfectest 
mirror  and  example  of  firm  and  generous  friendship 
that  ever  was  in  court.  And  I  shall  count  every 
day  lost,  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study  yout 
welldoing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in 
speech,  or  perform  you  service  in  deed.  Good 
my  lord,  account  and  accept  me 

Your  most  bounden  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant  of  all  men  living, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C,  S 

BfarchTjlOlO. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  «tkr  best  Lord,  now  better  than  tourself, 
Your  lordship^s  pen  or  rather  pencil  hath  por^ 
trayed  towards  me  such  magnanimity  and  noble- 
ness and  true  kindness,  as  methinketh  I  see  the 
image  of  some  ancient  virtue,  and  not  any  thing 
of  these  times.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not 
the  lines  of  my  letter,  that  must  express  my 
thankfulness:  wherein,  if  I  fail,  then  God  fail 
me,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself 
at  this  time  happy,  by  this  reviver,  through  his 
majesty's  singular  clemency,  and  your  incom- 
parable love  and  favour.  God  preserve  you, 
prosper  you,  and  reward  you,  for  your  kindness  to 
Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend 
and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
September  39, 1017, 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

I  am  now  for  five  or  six  days  retired  to  my 
house  in  the  country :  for  I  think  all  my  lords  are 
willing  to  do  as  scholars  do,  who,  though  they 
call  them  holy-days,  yet  they  mean  them  play- 
days. 

We  purpose  to  meet  again  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  go  all  to  the  Spittall  sermon  for  that  day, 
and  therein  to  revive  the  ancient  religious  manner, 
when  all  the  counsel  used  to  attend  those 
sermons;  which  some  neglected  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  his  majesty's  great  devo- 
tion in  the  due  hearing  of  sermons  himself  with 
his  counsel  at  the  court,  brought  into  desuetude. 
But  now,  our  attendance  upon  his  majesty  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  cannot  be,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  revive  it. 

I  perceive  by  a  letter  your  lordship  did  write 
tome  days  since  to  my  Lord  Blackley,  that  your 
lordship  would  have  the  king  satisfied  by  prece< 
dents,  that  letters  patents  might  be  of  the  dignity 
of  an  earldom,  without  delivery  of  the  patent 
by  the  king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary 
solemnities  of  a  creation.  I  find  precedents 
somewhat  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  yet  not 
matching  fully.  But,  howsoever,  let  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  faithful  and  free  manner  of  dealing 
with  your  lordship,  say  to  you,  that  since  the 
king  means  it,  I  would  not  have  your  lordship, 
for  the  satisfying  a  little  trembling  or  panting  of 
the  heart  in  my  Lord  or  Lady  Blackley,  to  expose 
yoiir  lordship's  self,  or  myself,  (whose  opinion 
would  be  thought  to  be  relied  upon,)  or  the  king, 
our  master,  to  envy  with  tlie  nobility  of  this 
realm;  as  to  have  these  ceremonies  of  honour 
dispensed  with,  which,  in  conferring  honour, 
have  used  to  be  observed,  like  a  kind  of  Doctor 
Bnllatus,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  commence- 
ment: the  king  and  you  know  I  am  not  oeramo- 


nious  in  nature,  and  therefore  jon  may  think,  (if 
it  please  you,)  I  do  it  in  judgment.  God  ever 
preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  fiuthfol 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gorhambury,  April  13, 1017. 

I  purpose  to  send  the  precedents  themselves  bj 
my  Lord  of  Brackley,  but  I  thought  fit  to  give 
you  some  taste  of  my  opinion  before. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  votm  most  excellent  Majesty, 

Mr.  Yicechamberlain,  hath  acquainted  myself 
and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  msr> 
riage  with  Spain,  which  are  here,  with  year 
majesty's  instructions,  signed  by  your  royal 
hands,  touching  that  point  of  the  suppression  of 
pirates,  as  it  hath  relation  to  his  negotiation; 
whereupon,  we  met  yesterday  at  my  Lord 
Admiral's  at  Chelsea,  because  we  were  loath  to 
draw  my  lord  into  the  air,  being  but  newly  upon 
his  recovery. 

We  conceive  the  parts  of  the  business  are 
four:  the  charge;  the  confederations,  and  who 
shall  be  solicited  or  retained  to  come  in;  ih» 
forces  and  the  distributions  of  them;  and  die 
enterprise.  We  had  only  at  this  time  conference 
amongst  ourselves,  and  shall  appoint,  (after  the 
holidays,)  times  for  the  calling  before  us  such  ae 
are  fit,  and  thereupon,  perform  all  the  parts  of 
your  royal  commandments. 

In  this  conference,  I  met  with  somewhet, 
which  I  must  confess  was  altogether  new  to  me, 
and  opened  but  darkly  neither;  whereof  I  think 
Mr.  Yicechamberlain  will  give  your  majesty 
some  light,  for  so  we  wished.  By  occasion 
whereof  I  hold  it  my  duty  in  respect  of  the  great 
place  wherein  your  majesty  hath  set  me,  (being 
only  made  worthy  by  your  grace,)  which  maketfi 
it  decent  for  me  to  counsel  you  ad  9umma$  rertrai, 
to  intimate  or  represent  to  your  majesty  thus 
much. 

I  do  foresee,  in  my  simple  judgment,  mneh 
inconvenience  to  ensue,  if  your  majesty  proceed 
to  this  treaty  with  Spain,  and  that  your  conneel 
draw  not  all  one  way.  I  saw  the  bitter  fruits  of 
a  divided  counsel  the  last  parliament;  I  saw  no 
very  pleasant  fruits  thereof  in  the  matter  of  the 
cloth.  This  will  be  of  equal,  if  not  of  more 
inconvenience ;  for,  wheresoever  the  opinion  of 
your  people  is  material,  (as  in  many  cases  it  b 
not,)  there,  if  your  counsel  be  united,  they  shall 
be  able,  almost,  to  give  law  to  opinion  and 
rumour;  but  if  they  be  divided,  the  infusion 
will  not  be  according  to  the  strength  and  wtoe 
of  the  votes  of  your  counsel,  but  according  to 
the  aptness  and  inclination  of  the  popular.   This 
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[  leave  to  yonr  majesty  in  your  high  wisdom  to 
remedy.  Only  I  could  wi^  that  when  Sir  John 
Digby^s  inatructtona  are  perfected,  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  go,  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
write  some  formal  letter  to  the  body  of  your 
counsel,  (if  it  shall  be  in  your  absence,)  signify- 
ing to  them  your  resolution  in  general,  to  the  end 
that,  when  deliberation  shall  be  turned  into  reso- 
lation,  no  man,  howsoever  he  may  retain  the 
inwardness  of  his  opinion,  may  be  active  in 
oonirtaivm* 

The  letters  of  my  lords  of  the  council,  with 
yonr  majesty,  touching  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
written  largely  and  articulately,  and  by  your 
Hiajesty's  direction,  will  much  facilitate  our 
labours  here,  though  there  will  not  want  matter 
of  consultation  thereupon.  God  ever  preserve 
joor  majesty  safe  and  happy. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
,A|irillO,iei7. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  smeuuji  good  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship,  according  to  the  direction 
of  your  letter,  a  note  of  the  precedents  that  I 
find  in  my  Lord  Brackley's  business ;  which  do 
rather  come  near  the  case  than  match  it.  Your 
lordship  knoweth  already  my  opinion,  that  I 
would  rather  have  you  constant  in  the  matter, 
than  instant  for  the  time. 

1  send  also  enclosed  an  account  of  council 
business,  by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  majesty, 
which  it  may  please  you  to  deliver  to  him. 

The  queen  retumeth  her  thanks  to  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant,  touching  her 
house;  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  the  lord 
treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with 
it;  but  I  purpose  to-morrow  to  deliver  them  the 
warrant,  and  to  advise  with  them  for  the  executing 
the  same. 

I  have  received  the  king's  letter  with  another 
from  yonr  lordship,  touching  the  cause  of  the 
oflloers,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  whereof  I  will 
be  very  careful  to  do  them  justice. 

Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  Chancery,  which 
I  bold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and  favour,  and 
yonr  constant  friendship.  There  was  much  ado, 
and  a  great  deal  of  world.  But  this  matter  of 
pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to 
me,  or  purgatory  at  least.  It  is  true,  I  was  glad 
|r>  see,  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved;  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in 
men's  good  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it 
maketh  me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master 
service,  and  my  friend  also. 

Afrer  1  was  set  in  Chancery,  I  published  his 
majesty's  ehaige,  which  he  gave  me  when  he 


gave  me  the  seal ;  and  what  rules  and  resolutions 
I  had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  My 
Lord  Hay,  coming  to  take  his  leave  of  me  two 
days  before,  I  told  him  what  I  was  meditating, 
and  he  desired  of  me  to  send  him  some  remem- 
brance of  it ;  and  so  I  could  not  but  send  him 
another  copy  thereof.  Men  tell  me,  it  hath  done 
the  king  a  great  deal  of  honour ;  insomuch,  that 
some  of  my  friends  that  are  wise  men,  and  no 
vain  ones,  did  not  stick  to  say  to  me,  that  there 
was  not  these  seven  years  such  a  preparation  for 
a  Parliament ;  which  was  a  commendation  I  con- 
fess pleased  me  well.  I  pray  take  some  fit  time 
to  show  it  to  his  majesty,  because  if  I  misunder- 
stood him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend  it,  because 
I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  take  infinite  contentment  to  hear  his  majesty 
is  in  great  good  health  and  vigour;  I  pray  God 
preserve  and  continue  it.  Thus  wishing  you  well 
above  all  men  living,  next  my  master  and  his, 
I  rest 
Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Dorset  House,  which  puUeth 

me  in  mind  to  thank  your 

lordBhip,  for  your  caro  of 
"me  touching  YorlK  Houae, 

May  8, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  shall  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  business, 
which  your  lordship  may  think  to  concern  my- 
self; but  I  do  think  it  concemeth  your  lordship 
much  more.  For,  as  for  me,  as  my  judgment  is 
not  so  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  any  hurt,  so 
my  love  to  you  is  so  strong,  as  I  would  prefer 
the  good  of  you  and  youre  before  mine  own  parti- 
cular. 

It  seemeth  Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously 
busied  himself  to  make  a  match  between  your 
brother  and  Sir  Edward  Coke's  daughter :  and  as 
we  hear  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a  faction  than 
out  of  any  great  affection  to  your  lordship :  it  is 
true,  he  hath  the  consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(as  we  hear)  upon  reasonable  condit«ons  for  your 
brother,  and  yet  no  better  than  witly)ut  question 
may  be  found  in  some  other  matches.  But  the 
mother's  consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gentle- 
man's, who  expecteth  a  great  fortune  from  her 
mother,  which  without  her  consent  is  endangered. 
This  match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards 
your  lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient,  both  for 
your  brother  and  yourself. 

First,  He  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced  house* 
which  in  reason  of  state  is  never  held  good 

Next,  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  houve  of 
o3 
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man  and  wife,  which  in  religion  and  Christian 
discretion  is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  Year  lordship  will  go  near  to  lose  all 
such  your  friends  as  are  adverse  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  (myself  only  except,  who  out  of  a  pure 
lore  and  thankfulness  shall  ever  he  firm  to  you.) 

And,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  (believe  it,)  It  will 
greatly  weaken  and  distract  the  king's  service ; 
for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great  wisdom 
and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things  will  not 
follow  which  they  imagrine;  yet,  opinion  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king  back,  and 
make  him  relapse  into  those  inconvenie'ncies 
which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore,  my  advice  is,  and  your  lordship 
shall  do  yonrself  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  ac- 
cording to  ^ligion  and  the  law  of  God,  your  lord- 
ship will  signify  unto  my  lady  your  mother,  that 
your  desire  is,  tiiat  the  marriage  be  not  pressed  or 
proceeded  in  without  the  consent  of  both  parents, 
and  so  either  break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any 
further  delay  in  it  till  your  lordship's  return :  and 
this  the  rather,  for  that  (besides  the  inconvenience 
of  the  matter  itself)  it  hath  been  carried  so 
harshly  and  inconsiderately  by  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  as,  for  doubt  that  the  father  should  take 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  the  mother  to  get  the 
start  hath  conveyed  her  away  secretly ;  which  is 
ill  of  all  sides.  Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  will 
not  only  accept  well,  but  believe  my  faithful  ad- 
vice, who  by  my  great  experience  in  the  world 
must  needs  see  further  than  your  lordship  can. 
I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted 
friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  lordship  since  I  sent 
the  king  my  last  account  of  council  business,  but 
I  assure  myself  you  received  it,  because  I  sent  at 
the  same  time  a  packet  to  Secretary  Laque,  who 
hath  signified  to  me  that  he  hath  received  it. 

I  pray  your  lordship  deliver  to  his  majesty  this 
little  note  of  Chancery  business. 

Jaly  18,  1017. 


TO  THE  KINQ. 

It  Mat  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  think  it  agreeable  to  my  duty,  and  the  great 
obligation  wherein  I  am  tied  to  your  majesty,  to 
be  freer  than  other  men  in  giving  your  majesty 
faithful  counsel,  while  things  are  in  passing; 
and  more  bound  than  other  men  in  doing  your 
eommandments,  when  your  resolution  is  settled 
and  made  known  to  me. 

I  shall,  therefore,  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
from  your  majesty,  if  in  plainness  and  no  less 
humbleness  I  deliver  to  your  majesty  my  honest 
and  disinterested  opinion  in  the  business  of  the 


match  of  Sir  John  Villiers,  which  I  take  to  be 
magnum  in  parvof  preserving  always  the  laws 
and  duties  of  a  firm  friendship  to  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham,  whom  I  will  never  cease  to  love* 
and  to  whom  I  have  written  already,  but  have  not 
heard  yet  from  his  lordship. 

But,  first,  I  have  three  suits  to  make  to  your 
majesty,  hoping  well  you  will  grant  them  all. 

The  first  is.  That  if  there  be  any  merit  in  draw- 
ing on  that  match,  your  majesty  would  bestow  the 
thanks  not  upon  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
please  your  majesty,  nor  upon  the  eloquent  persoa- 
sions  or  pragmaticals  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood, 
but  upon  them  that,  carrying  your  commandments 
and  directions  with  strength  and  justice,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Governor  of  Diepe,  in  the  matter 
of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  in  the  matter  of  protect 
ing  the  lady,  according  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, have  so  humbled  Sir  Edw^  Coke, 
as  he  seeketh  now  that  with  submission  which 
(as  your  majesty  knoweth)  before  he  rejected 
with  scorn :  for  this  is  the  true  orator  that  hath 
persuaded  this  business,  as  I  doubt  not  but  your 
majesty  in  your  excellent  wisdom  doth  easily 
discern. 

My  second  suit  is.  That  your  majesty  would 
not  think  me  so  pusillanimous,  as  that  I,  that 
when  I  was  but  Mr.  Bacon,  had  ever  (through 
your  majesty's  favour)  good  reason  at  Sir  Edwvd 
Coke's  hands,  when  he  was  at  the  greatest, 
should  now  that  your  majesty  of  your  g^at  good- 
ness hath  placed  me  so  near  your  chair,  (being  as 
I  hope  by  God's  grace,  and  your  instructions, 
made  a  servant  according  to  your  heart  and  hand,) 
fear  him  or  take  umbrage  of  him,  in  respect  of 
mine  own  particular. 

My  third  suit  is.  That  if  your  majesty  be 
resolved  the  match  shall  go  on,  after  you  have 
heard  my  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  may  receive 
therein  your  particular  will  and  commandments 
from  yourself,  that  1  may  conform  myself  there- 
unto, imagining  with  myself  (though  I  will  not 
wager  on  women's  minds)  that  I  can  prevail  more 
with  the  mother  than  any  other  man.  For,  if  I 
should  be  requested  in  it  from  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  answers  of  a  true  friend  ought  to  be, 
That  I  had  rather  go  against  his  mind  than  sgainst 
his  good :  but  your  majesty  I  must  obey ;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  conceive  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  great  wisdom  and  depth,  doth  see  those 
things  which  I  see  not. 

Now,  therefore,  not  to  hold  your  majesty  with 

many  words,  (which  do  but  drown  matter,)  let 

me  most  humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  take  into 

your  royal  consideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this 

time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,-but  in 

I  good  affection  and  disposition.    Your  majesty's 

I  prerogative  and  authority  having  risen  some  Jnst 

degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore, 

which  hath  dispersed  vapours :  your  judges  are  in 

I  good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  is  Oie 
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body  of  the  gentleman  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loTing  and  obseqaioae,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
hnmoor  of  raffing;  all  matinoua  spirits  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor  and  to  draw  in  their  horns,  and  not 
the  lees  for  year  majesty^s  disaactorizing  the  man 
I  speak  of.  Now,  then,  I  reasonably  doubt,  that 
if  there  be  bat  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in  with 
the  strength  of  each  an  alliance,  it  will  give  a 
torn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  year  majesty's  service. 

Again,  Year  majesty  may  have  perceived  that, 
as  far  as  it  was  fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  1 
was  ever  for  a  Parliament,  (which  seemeth  to  me 
to  be  eardo  rerum^  or  summa  summarum^  for  the 
present  occasions.)  Bat  this  my  advice  was  ever 
conditional,  that  year  majesty  should  go  to  a  Par- 
liament with  a  coancil  united  and  not  distracted  ; 
and  that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
expect,  if  that  man  come  in.  Not  for  any  differ- 
ence of  mine  own,  (for  I  am  omnibus  omnia  for 
yoor  majesty's  service,)  but  because  he  is  by  na- 
tore  nnsociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old 
now  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already 
to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
each  a  smoke  to  get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire  when 
he  is  in. 

It  may  please  your  majesty,  now  I  have  said,  I 
hare  done :  and,  as  I  think  I  have  done  a  duty  not 
unworthy  the  first  year  of  your  last  high  favour, 
1  most  hambly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred ;  for,  my  errors  shall 
always  be  supplied  by  obedience ;  and  so  I  con- 
clade  with  my  prayers  for  the  happy  preservation 
of  yoar  majesty's  person  and  estate. 

Yoor  majesty's  most  humble,  bounden, 
and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoit,  C.  S. 
Wnm  Gorbanbury, 

thii  SSCh  of  July,  1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  do  think  long  to  hear  from  your  lordship, 
tooching  my  last  letter,  wherein  I  gave  you  my 
opinion  toaching  your  brotlier's  match.  As  I  then 
showed  my  dislike  of  the  matter,  so  the  carriage 
of  it  here  in  the  manner  I  dislike  as  much.  If 
yoor  lordship  think  it  is  humour  or  interest  in  me 
that  leads  me,  God  judge  my  sincerity.  But,  I 
most  say,  that  in  your  many  noble  favours  to- 
wards roe,  they  ever  moved  and  flowed  from 
yoaraelf,  and  not  from  any  of  your  friends  what- 
foerer;  and,  therefore,  in  requital,  give  me  leave 
that  my  coansels  to  you  again  be  referred  to  your 
happiness,  and  not  to  the  desire  of  any  of  your 
Criends.  I  shall  ever  give  you,  as  I  give  my  mas- 
ter, safe  coansel,  and  such  as  time  will  approve. 

1  leeeived,  yesterday,  from  Mr.  Attorney,  the 


queen's  bill,  which  I  send  your  lordship.  The 
payment  is  not  out  of  lands,  but  out  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  so  it  can  be  but  the  rent.  Your  lord 
ship  remembereth,  it  is  but  in  a  case  which,  I 
hope,  shal.  never  be ;  that  is,  after  his  majesty's 
death,  if  she  survive.  God  ever  bless  and  direct 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gorhambury,  thii 
25thof  July,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 

Mr  VERV  good  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  you 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  lata 
great  favours.  God  knows  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass ;  but  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes  of 
my  fortune. 


TO. 


Sir, — ^In  this  solitude  of  friends,  which  is  the 
base  court  of  adversity,  where  nobody,  almost, 
will  be  seen  stirring,  I  have  often  remembered 
this  Spanish  saying,  w^mor  sin  fin^  no  tient  fin* 
This  bids  me  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  mine 
for  his  noble  succours ;  not  now  towards  the  as- 
piring, but  only  the  respiring  of  my  fortunes.  I, 
who  am  a  man  of  books,  have  observed,  that  he 
hath  both  the  magnanimity  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  old  English,  and,  withal, 
I  believe  he  hath  the  wit  of  both :  sure  I  am,  that, 
for  myself,  I  have  found  him  in  both  my  fortunes, 
to  esteem  me  so  much  above  my  just  value,  and 
to  love  me  so  much  above  the  possibility  of  de- 
serving, or  obliging  on  my  part,  as  if  he  were  a 
friend  created  and  reserved  for  such  a  time  as  this. 
Yoa  know  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  great  lord, 
and  I  conceive  it  cannot  pass  so  fitly  to  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  any,  as  of  this  gentleman ;  and 
therefore  do  your  best  (which,  I  know,  will  be  of 
power  enough)  to  engage  him,  both  in  the  sab« 
stance  and  to  the  secrecy  of  it ;  for  I  can  think  of 
no  man  but  yourself  to  be  used  by  me  in  this, 
who  are  so  private,  so  faithful,  and  so  discreet  a 
friend  to  us  both ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  I  dare 
swear  he  is,  and  know  myself  to  be  as  true  to 
you  as  your  own  heart. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCrKINGlf  AM. 

My  verv  good  Lord, 

Yesterday,  I  know,  was  no  day ;  now  I  hope  1 
shall  hear  from  your  lordship,  who  are  my  anchor 
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in  these  Aoods.  Meanwhile,  to  ease  mj  heart,  I 
nave  written  to  his  majesty  the  enclosed,*  which, 
I  pray  yoar  lordship,  to  read  advisedly,  and  to 
deliver  it,  or  not  to  deliver  it,  as  you  think  good. 
God  ever  prosper  yoar  lordship. 

Yours  ever,  &c. 

Fr.  St.  Alb  an,  Cane. 

March  S5, 1630. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Since  my  last  to  yoar  lordship,  I  did  first  send 
for  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  made  him  know, 
that  since  I  heard  from  court,  I  was  resolved  to 
further  the  match  and  the  conditions  thereof,  for 
your  lordship^s  brother's  advancement  the  best  I 
coald.  I  did  send,  also,  to  my  Lady  Hatton,  and 
some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them  know,  1 
would  in  any  thing  declare  myself  for  the  match ; 
which  I  did,  to  the  end  that,  if  they  had  any 
apprehension  of  my  assistance,  they  might  be  dis- 
couraged in  it.  I  sent  also  to  Sir  John  Butler, 
md  after  by  letter  to  my  lady,  your  mother,  to 
tender  my  performance  of  any  good  office  towards 
the  match  or  the  advancement  from  the  mother. 
This  was  all  I  could  think  of  for  the  present. 

I  did  ever  foresee,  that  this  alliance  would  go 
near  to  leese  me  your  lordship,  that  I  hold  so 
dear;  and  that  was  the  only  respect  particular  to 
myself  that  moved  me  to  be  as  I  was,  till  I  heard 
from  you.  But  I  will  rely  upon  your  constancy 
and  nature,  and  my  own  deserving,  and  the  firm 
tie  we  have  in  respect  of  the  king's  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  a  little  complain  to 
your  lordship,  that  1  do  hear  my  lady  your  mother 
and  your  brother  Sir  John  do  speak  of  me  with 
some  bitterness  and  neglect.  I  must  bear  with 
the  one  as  a  lady,  and  the  other  as  a  lover,  and 
with  both  fur  your  lordship's  sake,  whom  I  will 
make  judge  of  any  thing  they  shall  have  against 
me.  But  I  hope,  though  I  be  a  true  servant  to 
your  lordship,  you  will  not  have  me  to  be  a  vassal 
to  their  passions,  specially  as  long  as  they  are 
governed  by  Sir  Eidward  Coke  and  Secretary 
Winwood,  the  latter  of  which  I  take  to  be  the 
worst;  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  think  is  more 
modest  and  discreet.  Therefore  your  lordship 
shall  do  me  right,  and  yet  I  shall  take  it  for  favour 
if  you  signify  to  them  that  you  have  received  sa- 
tisfaction from  me,  and  would  have  them  use  me 
friendly,  and  in  good  manner.  God  keep  us  from 
these  long  journeys  and  absence,  which  make 
misunderstandings  and  give  advantage  to  untruth, 
and  God  ever  prosper  and  preserve  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  true  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
yoriuuDboiXi  thli  i3d  of  Aa;.  1017. 

•8m  p.  II. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  ycry  good  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  certificate*  touching 
the  enrolment  of  prentices.  We  can  find  no 
ground  for  it  by  law.  Myself  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  further  things  that  your  lordship  commendeth ; 
but  where  the  matter  will  not  bear  it,  your  lord- 
ship I  know  will  think  not  the  worae,  but  the  bet- 
ter of  me,  if  I  sigrnify  the  true  state  of  things 
to  your  lordship ;  resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  8ervant« 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
York  HoQM,  this  SOtb  of  October,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  vkry  good  Lord, 

The  liking  which  his  majesty  hath  of  our  proceed- 
ing, concerning  his  household,  telleth  me  that  his 
majesty  cannot  but  dislike  the  declining  and  tep- 
giversation  of  the  inferior  officers,  which  by  this 
time  he  understandeth. 

There  be  but  four  kinds  of  retrenchments :  1. 
The  union  of  tables ;  2.  The  putting  down  of 
tables ;  3.  The  abatement  of  dishes  to  tables ;  4, 
The  cutting  oil  new  diets  and  allowance  lately 
raised ;  and  yet  perhaps  such  as  are  more  neces- 
sary than  some  of  the  old. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  is  the  best  and  most 
feasible.  The  lord  chamberlain's  table  is  the 
principal  table  of  state.  The  lord  steward's 
table  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  gentlemen* 
Your  lordship's  table  hath  a  great  attendance; 
and  the  groom  of  the  stole's  table  is  much  resort* 
ed  to  by  the  bedchamber.  These  would  not  be 
tcAiched ;  but  for  the  rest,  (his  majesty's  case  con- 
sidered,) I  think  they  may  well  be  united  into 
one. 

These  things  are  out  of  my  element,  but  my 
care  runneth  where  the  king's  state  most  laboureth : 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  yet  sick,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry ;  for  methinks  his  majesty,  upon  these 
tossings  over  of  his  business  from  one  to  others 


•  Th4  Cert^/leatt  :— 

Accordiof  to  hii  majesty*t  command,  •Igntfied  by  your  lord 
ship's  letters,  we  have  sdvbedly  considered  of  the  petftlMi 
toachlBf  the  enrolment  of  apprentices*  indentures,  anidlMMWi 
the  petitioners'  counsel,  and  do  find  as  followeth : 

1.  That  the  act  of  parliament  5*  Eliz.  doth  not  warrant  the 
erecting  of  an  office  to  enrol  such  indentures  in  cities,  towns 
corporate,  or  marlcet  towns.  But  if  any  such  enroimeDtslMNili 
be,  it  must  be  by  the  officers  there,  who  are  assigned  to  pei^ 
form  sundry  other  things  touching  appr<»ntices  and  servants. 

t.  That  in  country  villages  (for  which  the  suit  carriea  nMMt 
colour)  we  cannot  give  the  suitors  hope,  that  any  proflt  will 
be  there  made  warrantable  by  law. 

Thus  we  have  (according  to  our  duties)  certified  our  opinions 
of  this  petition,  submitting  the  same,  nevertheleaa,  to  Ui 
m^tsty's  great  wisdom;  and  rest, 

Oct.  S5, 1C17.  At  your  lordship*s  command, 

Fb.  Bacon.  C.  S. 
H.  MoNTAovn. 
Tho.  Cove 
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luuh  an  apt  occaaion  to  go  on  with  sabcommitteea. 
€k)d  ever  preaerre  and  prosper  yon. 
Your  lordship^a  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
York  nmu9,  Nov.  Ifl,  1617.         Fra,  Bacon,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tkrt  good  Lobo, 

Yesterday  at  afternoon  were  read  at  the  table 
his  majesty^s  two  letters,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  the  matter  worthy  the  hand ;  for  they  were 
written  ex  arte  imperandi,  if  I  can  judge ;  and  I 
hope  they  and  the  like  will  disenchant  us  of  the 
opinion,  which  yet  sticks  with  us,  that  to-day 
will  he  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day,  so 
as  there  will  be  (as  he  saith)  aeribw  tmltM,  fine 

tJICMrttfSO* 

I  hold  my  opinion  given  in  my  former  letter, 
that  the  uniting  of  some  tables  is  the  most  passa- 
ble way;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  when  that  is 
done,  the  king  may  save  greatly  in  that  which 
remaineth.  For  if  it  be  set  down  what  tables 
shall  be  fixed,  and  what  diet  allowed  to  them,  my 
steward  (as  ill  a  mesnager  as  I  am,)  or  my  Lord 
Mayor's  steward,  can  go  near  to  tell  what  charge 
will  go  near  to  maintain  the  proportion ;  then  add 
to  that  some  large  allowance  for  waste  (because 
the  king  shall  not  leese  his  prerogative  to  be  de- 
ceived more  than  other  men,)  and  yet  no  question 
there  will  be  a  great  retrenchment.  JBut  against 
this  last  abatement  will  be  fronted  the  payment 
of  arrears.  But  I  confess,  I  would  be  glad  that  I 
might  see,  or  rather,  that  a  parliament  may  see, 
and  chiefly  that  the  king  (for  his  own  quiet)  may 
see,  that  upon  such  a  sum  paid  such  an  annual 
retrenchment  will  follow :  for  things  will  never 
be  done  in  act,  except  they  be  first  done  in 
conceit. 

I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for 
mj  part  is  to  acquit  the  king's  office  towards  God, 
bj  administration  of  justice,  and  to  oblige  the 
kearta  of  his  people  to  him  by  the  same,  and  to 
maintain  his  prerogative.  But  yet  because  it  is 
ia  hoc,  that  the  king's  case  laboureth,  I  cannot  but 
yield  my  care  and  my  strength  too  in  counsel, 
■Qch  as  it  is,  which  cannot  be  so  much  as  it  was 
between  our  Lady-day,  and  Michaelmas  last. 
Bat  whatsoever  it  is,  it  is  wholly  his  majesty's 
without  any  deflexion. 

As  soon  as  I  find  any  possibility  of  health  in 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  to  execute  a  sub-commission, 
I  will  by  conference  with  him  frame  a  draught  of 
a  letter  from  his  majesty,  for  which  there  is  the 
fiurest  occasion  in  the  world ;  and  the  king  hath 
pfepared  it  as  well  as  possible.  God  ever  pre- 
MTve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

York  BbiiM,  Nov.  S,  1617.  Fa.  Bacoit,  C.  S. 

Vol.  m.— U 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Loan, 

I  send  your  lordship  a  draught  of  a  letter  touch- 
ing the  sub-commission,^  written  in  wide  lines, 
because  it  may  be  the  better  amended  by  bis 
majesty.  I  think  it  is  so  penned  as  none  can  ex- 
cept to  it,  no,  nor  imagine  any  thing  of  it.  For 
the  household-business  there  was  giYen  a  fort- 
night's day :  for  the  pensions,  the  course  which  I 
first  propounded  of  abating  of  a  third  throughout, 
and  some  wholly,  seemeth  well  entered  into. 
These  be  no  ill  beginnings.  But  this  course  of 
the  sub-commission  thrids  all  the  king's  business. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant. 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
York  Hoote,  S7tb  Nov.  1017. 

Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  now  reasonably  well 
recovered. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

I  thought  fit  by  this,  my  private  letter  to  your 
lordship,  to  give  you  an  account  of  such  business 
as  your  lordship  hath  recommended  unto  me, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  taken  that  care 
of  them  I  ought,  and  ever  shall  in  those  things 
you  recommend  or  remit  to  me. 

For  the  suit  of  the  ale-houses  which  concem- 
eth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Mawle,  I  have  conferred  with  my 
lord  chief  justice  and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and 
there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that  it  should  be  one  of 

*  Draught  of  the  Subeommission : 
Mt  Lords, 

In  this  first  and  greatest  branch  of  our  char|;e  conceminf 
our  house  we  do  find  what  difficulties  are  made,  and  what 
time  is  lostf  In  disputing  and  of  devising  upon  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  whereof  the  matter  must  be,  and  is  so  fully  resolved. 
Neither  can  we  but  see  in  this,  as  in  a  glass,  the  lilie  event  to 
follow  in  the  rest  upon  like  reason.  For  tlie  inferior  officers 
in  every  kind,  who  are  best  able  for  skill  to  propound  the  re- 
trenchments, will,  out  of  interest  or  fearAilness,  make  dainty 
to  do  service ;  and  that  which  is  done  with  an  ill-will  wUI 
never  be  well  done.  Again,  to  make  It  the  act  of  the  whole 
table,  for  the  particular  propositions  and  reckonings,  will  be 
too  tedious  for  you,  and  will  draw  the  business  iuelf  into 
length;  and  to  make  any  particular  committees  of  yourselves 
were  to  impose  that  upon  a  few  whkh  requireth  to  be  carried 
indifferently  as  the  act  of  you  all.  For  since  the  great  officera 
themselves  think  it  too  heavy  for  them,  as  our  state  now  is, 
to  deal  in  it,  without  bringing  it  to  the  table,  with  much  more 
reason  may  any  particular  persons  of  you  be  loath  to  meddle 
in  it,  but  at  the  board.  In  all  which  respects  we  have  thought 
fit,  (neither  do  we  see  any  other  wayO  that  you  send  unto  ua 
the  names  of  the  ofllcers  of  our  Exchequer  and  our  Custom 
House,  and  auditors  out  of  which  we  will  make  choice  of 
some  few,  best  qualified  to  be  subcommittees,  for  the  better 
ease  and  the  speeding  of  the  business  by  tJieir  continual 
travails  and  meetings:  whose  part  and  employment  we 
incline  to  be  to  attend  the  principal  officers  in  their  several 
charges,  and  join  themselves  to  some  of  the  inferior  officers, 
and  so  take  upon  them  the  mechanic  and  laborious  part  of 
every  business,  thereby  to  fhciliute  and  prepare  It  for  yonr 
consultations,  according  to  the  directions  and  Instmctioaa 
they  shall  receive  from  you  from  to  time. 
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die  grieranees  pat  down  in  pailiament;  which  if 
it  be,  I  may  not  in  my  duty  and  lore  to  yoa  ad- 
Tite  yoa  to  deal  in  it;  if  it  be  not,  I  will  monld 
it  in  the  best  manner  and  help  it  forward.  The 
fttay  is  upon  the  search  of  the  clerk  of  the  parlia^ 
ment,  who  is  oat  of  town ;  but  we  have  already 
found,  that  the  last  grievance  in  7"^  is  not  the  same 
with  this  suit;  bnt  we  doubt  yet  of  another  in  d^ 

For  the  business  of  Mr.  Leviston,  for  your 
lordship's  sake  (who  I  perceive  keeps  your  noble 
course  with  me,  in  acquainting  me  with  these 
things)  I  shall  apply  myself  liato  you,  though  in 
my  nature  I  do  desire  that  those  that  serve  in  the 
court  where  I  sit,  though  they  be  not  in  places 
of  my  gift,  and  so  concerns  not  me  nor  my  place 
in  profit;  yet  I  wish,  I  say,  I  might  leave  them 
in  as  good  case  as  I  find  them.  And  this  suit 
concerneth  the  main  pioni  of  the  six  clerks,  who 
though  they  be  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  his  gif^ 
yet  they  serve  in  my  court.  But  my  greatest 
doubt  is,  that  the  grant  cannot  be  good  in  law ; 
and  that  it  is  not  like  those  other  precedents, 
whereof  I  have  received  a  note.  For  the  differ- 
ence is,  where  things  have  been  written  by  all 
the  clerks  indifferently  and  loosely,  (in  which 
case  the  king  may  draw  them  into  an  oflice,)  and 
where  they  have  appertained  to  one  especial  office ; 
in  which  case  the  king  can  no  more  take  away 
the  profits  of  a  man's  office  than  he  can  the  pro- 
fits of  his  land.  Therefore,  I  think  your  lordship 
may  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Solicitor  and  Ser- 
jeant Finch,  or  some  other  lawyers  that  you  trust, 
or  such  as  Mr.  Leviston  trusteth,  being  persons  of 
account,  to  inform  you  of  the  point  in  law  before  you 
proceed  any  further :  for  without  that  all  is  in  vain. 

For  the  business  of  Hawkyns,  touching  the 
register  for  the  commission  of  bankrupts,  I  am 
not  yet  satisfied,  likewise  for  the  law,  nor  for  the 
conveniency,  but  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  may 
pass ;  and  I  have  set  it  in  a  course  by  which  I 
may  be  thoroughly  informed. 

For  Sir  Rowland  Egerton's  cause,  and  his 
lady's,  the  parlies  have  submitted  themselves 
unto  me,  and  are  content  to  do  it  by  bond,  and 
therefore,  I  will  undoubtedly  make  an  end  of  it 
according  to  Justice  and  conscience. 

For  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton's  business  I  am  in 
very  good  hope  to  effect  your  lordship's  desire  for 
his  good. 

For  Moore's  business,  concerning  the  printing 
of  books,  after  hearing  all  parties,  I  have  sealed 
his  patent;  but  for  his  formrr  patent  of  salt  I 
dare  not  do  it  without  acquainting  the  council 
therewith,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  if  he  require 
that  course  to  be  taken. 

If  his  majesty  ot  any  time  ask,  touching  the 
Lord  Clifton's  business,  I  prny  your  lordship 
represent  to  his  majesty  thus  much,  that  whatso- 
ever hath  passed  1  thnnk  Ood  1  neither  fear  him 
nor  hate  him ;  but  I  am  wonderful  careful  of  the 
seat  of  Justice,  that  they  may  still  be  well  muni 


ted,  being  prineipal  sinews  of  his  majesty *t  aa« 

tbority.    Therefore  the  coarse  will  be  (as  I  am 

.  advised)  that  for  this  heinoas  misprison  (that  the 

I  party  without  all  colour  or  shadow  of  cause  should 

';  threaten  the  life  of  his  judge,  and  of  the  highest 

judge  of  the  kingdom  next  his  majesty)  he  be 

first  examined,  and  if  he  confess  it,  then  an  ore 

tenua ;  if  be  confess  it  not,  then  an  information  in  the 

Star  Chamber,  and  he  to  remain  where  he  is  till 

die  hearing.     But  I  do  purposely  forbear  yet  to 

have  him  examined  till  the  decree  or  agreement 

between  him  and  my  Lord  Aubigrny   (which  is 

now  ready)  be  perfected,  lest  it  should  seem  an 

oppression  by  the  terror  of  the  one  to  beat  him 

down  in  the  other.    Thus  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant^ 

Fb.  Bacoit,  Cane. 

York  HooM,  Jan.  fSth,  1817. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if,  in  respect 
of  a  little  watering  in  one  of  mine  eyes,  I  have 
written  this  letter,  being  long  and  private  bosir 
ness,  in  my  secretary's  hand. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  ALljestt, 

Finding  as  well  by  your  majesty's  despatches 
and  directions  to  your  council,  as  now  by  speech 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Laque,  that  your  majesty  is 
content  to  be  troubled  with  business  of  snndiy 
natures,  I  thought  good,  according  to  the  duty  of 
my  place  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  to  put 
your  majesty  in  mind,  that  on  this  day  sennight, 
being  Friday  in  the  morning,  I  am,  according  to 
custom,  to  give  a  charge  and  admonition  to  the 
Judges  and  justices  of  peace  now  before  the  cir- 
cuits, wherein  I  am  humbly  to  crave  yonr  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  and  directions. 

I  have  for  your  majesty's  better  ease  set  down 
the  heads,  which  by  the  prescript  of  your  book, 
and  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  present  times, 
I  have  thought  fittest  to  be  remembered.  I  have 
also  sent  your  majesty  the  last  account  of  the 
judges'  circuits,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  read- 
ing of  them  all ;  but  to  the  end,  that  if  upon  my 
memorial,  or  otherwise  out  of  your  majesty's  own 
memory  which  is  above  memorials,  you  should 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  those  accounts,  the' 
papers  may  be  by  you. 

The  point  of  greatest  weight  in  my  opinion  is 
the  carrying  of  a  balanced  hand  at  this  time  in 
the  matter  of  recusants,  in  regard  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  For  it  were  good  in  respect  of  yonr 
people,  that  there  were  no  note  made,  that  the 
string  is  relaxed,  and  in  respect  of  the  treaty, 
that  it  is  not  strained :  and  therefore  the  proceed* 
ing  in  those  causes  be  rather  diligent  than  severe. 

I  am  wonderful  glad  to  hear  that  this  extremity 
of  weather,  which  I  think  the  Muscovite  hath 
brought  with  him,  hath  not  touched  your  majesty. 
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whose  health  and  eaae  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  i 
lifoy  with  all  the  appurtenances.     God  ever  pre- 
terre  and  prosper  you.  ! 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and 
most  obliged  senrant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 
This  Friday  mornlnf , 
ibe  0th  of  February,  1617. 

Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  your  answer  be 
with  me  on  Thursday  at  noon,  or  soon  after  it. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  TERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hath  signi- 
fied to  me,  this  day,  that  yesterday  his  majesty 
called  him  to  his  coach  and  said  to  him,  that  one 
that  had  used  ill  speech  of  me  should  be  called 
before  me  and  make  his  submission  to  me,  and, 
thereupon  be  called  before  the  council  and  receive  | 
a  sharp  reprehension,  and  so  be  enlarged.  And 
Mr.  Chancellor  could  not  tell  me  who  the  person 
was,  but  after,  by  some  letter  he  received  from 
my  Lord  Clifton,  and  speech  with  a  man  of  his, 
be  perceived  it  was  he. 

I  pray  your  lordship,  in  humbleness,  to  let  his 
majesty  know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  ClifV)n, 
butl  much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodomonii^  extremely,  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  (which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats) 
yea,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  far  as  that  the  person  of  a 
baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit, 
and  I  shall  not  formally  but  heartily  intercede  for 
him,  but  an  example  (setting  myself  aside)  I 
wish  for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  he,  towards  the  least  judge  of  the 
kingdom. 

Therefore,  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  speak 
of  it  with  myself  and  my  lords  when  he  cometh 
next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  command  from 
his  majesty,  the  master  of  the*  rolls  and  Mr.  At- 
torney, who  were  appointed  by  the  table  to  exa- 
mine him,  to  stay.    God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

March  17, 1017. 


Secondly,  The  warrant  (as  is  acknowledged) 
came  only  from  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  not  from 
Mr.  Chancellor,  and  yet  my  lord  was  wont  to 
boast,  that  since  he  was  treasurer,  all  commissions 
and  contracts  for  sale  of  the  king's  land  were 
broken  off  and  ceased. 

Thirdly,  The  rate  of  the  moneys  paid  by  the 
gentlemen,  amounteth  to  but  thirteen  year's  pur- 
chase, which  is  a  plain  gift  of  a  good  propo  lion 
of  value. 

If  his  majesty,  now  informed,  iterate  his  man- 
date, it  is  done,  and  I  excuse ;  but  I  could  wish 
his  majesty  would  refer  it  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  how  the  gentlemen  may  be  other- 
wise satisfied. 

I  received,  yesternight,  a  brave  account  of  the 
commission  of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  which,  this 
one  year,  is  advanced  from  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  four  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
twenty  fold  multiplied.      This  I  write  for  two 
reasons.     First,  because  I  glory  in  it,  because  it 
was  my  work  wholly :  next,  because  his  majesty 
may  take  occasion  by  this  to  look  better  to  the 
improvement  of  his  wards  in  England  in  due 
time.     God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cano. 

York  House, 
July  27, 1618. 


to  the  marquis  of  buckingham. 

Ht  tvrt  good  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  signify  to  his  majesty 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  the  seal,  a 
book  of  Sir  Francis  Steward's  and  Sir  James 
Averlony,  &c.,  of  j6200  land  in  charge  in  fee  sim- 
ple :  my  reasons. 

First,  It  is  a  perpetuity,  and  so  much  rent  in 
diminution  of  veyenue  certain. 


TO  THE  MARQUI3  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  honour  his  majesty 
intendeth  to  my  noble  lady,  your  lordship's  mother. 
This,  amongst  many  other  things,  showeth,  in 
your  lordship,  good  nature,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues,  next  religion.  Besides,  it  doth  sort 
well  in  states,  when  place  and  power  do  meet, 
and  stand  not  too  far  at  distance. 

For  the  passing  of  it  by  direction  without  bill 
signed,  it  cannot  be  in  law.  So  is  Mr.  Attorney's 
opinion,  and  so  is  mine ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
presently  a  bill  sent  with  an  endorsement  of  pass- 
ing it  by  immediate  warrant,  and  this  antedate. 

For  the  antedate,  I  must  present  his  majesty 
with  my  caution,  and  with  my  obedience. 

For  the  statute  tieth  me  from  antedates ;  and, 
indeed,  the  mischief  is  infinite :  for,  by  that  means 
the  king  may  grant  any  land,  &c.,  and  take  it 
away  a  month  hence,  and  grant  it  another  by  an 
antedate.  And,  surely,  were  it  land  or  the  like,  I 
would  not  say  abiit^  or  your  majesty  cannot  do  it 
for  the  world ;  or  your  majesty  is  sworn,  and  I  am 
sworn ;  or  such  brave  phrases :  but,  surely,  (I  say) 
I  would  in  humbleness  represent  it  to  his  majesty 

But  the  case  of  honour  differeth ;  for,  therein 
his  majesty's  prerogative  and  declaration  is  abso- 
lute, and  he  may  make  him  that  is  last  to  be  lirbt. 
And,  therefore,  upon  his  nnajesty's  signiiicatioii 
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of  hit  pleasure  apon  the  endorsement  of  the  hill   hath  heen  yielded  eammufdhtu  anmB^hj  a  medium 
wgned,  I  take  it  I  may  lawfully  do  it.  |  of  seven  years.    If  the  king  be  pleased  to  giant 

I  am  here  rejoicing  with  my  neighbours,  the ;  me  this,  it  will  a  little  warm  the  honour  be  hath 
townsmen  of  St.  Albans,  for  this  happy  day,  the  I  giren  me;  and  I  shall  have  a  new  oeeasion  to  be 
6th  of  August,  1618.  i  as  I  erer  hsTO  been,  and  shall  be 

Your  lord8bip*s  most  obliged  Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 

friend  and  faithful  serrant,  and  faithful  senrant, 

Fb.  Verulax,  Cane.  Fa.  YEnvuLM ,  Cane. 


Ooriiambiirj. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  tery  good  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  last  loring  letter. 
I  now  write  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the 
patent  I  have  stayed  at  the  seal.  It  is  of  licence 
to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pounds  land, 
though  it  be  in  tenure  in  chief  to  Allen,  that  was 
the  player,  for  an  hospital. 

I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his 
life  so  well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to 
amortize  his  tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will 
decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  improye. 

But  that  which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  his 
majesty  now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry 
Savile  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  two  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  o$her  in 
Cambridge,  foundations  of  singular  honour  to  his 
majesty,  (the  best  learned  of  kings,)  and  of  which 
there  is  great  want ;  whereas,  hospitals  abound, 
and  beggars  abound  never  a  whit  the  less. 

If  his  majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all ; 
yet  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  Univer- 
sity, it  were  a  princely  work.  And  I  would  make 
an  humble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  so.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cano. 
York  IlouM,  tbifl 
lath  of  Auguit,  1018. 

I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  being 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  help  in  the  business. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
M\  f  BRT  mooo  Lord, 

Looking  for  matter  of  service,  I  have  found  out 
R  suit  for  myself,  and  it  is  proper  for  me  more 
than  all  men,  because  it  is  within  the  aeoompt  of 
the  hanaper.  But  I  have  made  a  law  to  myself, 
thai  I  will  never  beg  any  thing,  which  shall  not 
br.'ng  a  gain  to  the  king  \  tlierefore,  my  suit  is  to 
farm  the  profits  of  the  alienations,  yielding  a 
thoosand  pounds  a  year  more  to  tho  king  than) 


York  Roiue, 
Oaober  Qlh,  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCEKINOHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

This  morning  Mr.  Attorney  came  to  me  and 
desired  of  me  many  writs  of  ne  exeai  rtgnum 
against  most  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  withal 
let  me  understand  that  there  was  a  discovery  of 
an  infinite  transportation  of  gold  and  silver  out 
of  this  realm,  by  the  said  Dutch  merchanttt 
amounting  to  millions ;  and  that  Sir  John  Britten 
had  made  a  book  thereof,  and  presented  the  same 
to  his  majesty ;  and  further  that  his  majesty  had 
directed  him  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  had  also 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Yavisor  the  forfeiture  of 
such  ten  of  them  as  he  should  choose. 

Hereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  in  a  matter 
of  great  weight,  to  signify  to  his  majesty,  by  your 
lordship,  what  I  conceive. 

The  discovery  I  think  very  happy :  for,  if  it  be 
true,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  majesty;  it 
will  also  content  his  people  much,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  also  that  Scotland  is  not  the  leech 
(as  some  discoursers  say,)  but  the  Netherlandert 
that  suck  the  realm  of  treasure ;  so  that  the  thing 
is  very  good. 

But,  two  things  I  must  represent  to  his  ma* 
jesty:  the  first,  that  if  I  stay  merchants  from 
their  trading  by  this  writ,  I  must  do  it  either  ex 
officio^  or  by  special  warrant  from  his  majesty. 

If  ear  officio^  then  I  must  have  more  than  a  bare 
surmise  to  grant  the  writ  upon,  so  as  I  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  or  at  least  appear- 
ance of  proofs.  If  by  special  warrant,  then  I 
desire  to  receive  the  same.  The  other  is  that  I 
humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged,  or 
cropped  by  private  suitors,  (considering  his  ma- 
jesty's state  as  it  is,)  but  that  Sir  Thomas  YivR* 
sor  or  Sir  John  Brittain  may  have  a  bountiful  and 
gracious  reward  of  their  discovery,  but  not  the 
prime,  or  without  stint. 

In  sum,  I  would  wish  his  majesty  to  refer  the 
whole  business  and  carriage  of  the  same  for  his 
honour  and  profit  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure, or  because  it  is  a  legal  forfeiture  to  myself,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  by  us  his  majesty  shall 
be  assured  to  know  the  best  cause  for  his  justice, 
honour,  and  profit,  and  that  he  may  dispose  what 
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bounty  lie  will.    God  ^rer  pieseire  and  prosper 
joo. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr«  Vkboulx,  Cane. 
York  Hooief 
October  18,  I6I8. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  YVRY  GOOD  Lord, 

This  long  book  which  I  send  for  his  majesty's 
aignatore,  was  upon  a  conference  and  consult 
yesternight,  (at  which  time  I  was  assisted  by  the 
two  chief  justiees,  and  attended  by  th^  surveyor, 
attorney,  and  receiver  of  the  court  of  wards,  Fleet- 
wood,) framed  and  allowed. 

It  is  long,  because  we  all  thought  fit  not  to 
piece  new  instructions  with  old  instructions,  but 
to  reduce  both  old  and  new  into  one  body  of  in- 
ftractions.  I  do  not  see  that  of  the  articles,  which 
are  many,  any  could  have  been  spared.  They  are 
plain,  bat  they  have  a  good  property,  that  they 
will  take  fast  hold.  I  may  not  trouble  his  majesty 
with  choosing  some  of  them  in  particular,  when 
all  are  good,  only  I  think  fit  to  let  his  majesty 
know  of  one,  which  is,  that  according  to  his  own 
^foections,  the  oath  of  making  no  private  unlaw- 
lal  profit  is  now  as  well  translated  to  the  master 
and  officers  that  may  take,  as  to  the  parties  and 
•vitoTS  that  may  give. 

It  little  becometh  me  to  possess  his  majesty 
that  this  will  be  to  his  majesty's  benefit  ten 
thooaandt  yearly,  or  fifteen  thousands,  or  twenty 
thoosaiids;  for  those  rattles  are  fitter  for  mounte- 
banks of  service  than  grave  counsellors.  But 
By  advices  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern)  tend 
«r  extend  but  to  thus  much :  this  is  his  majesty's 
•oreet  and  easiest  may  for  his  most  good. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  who  both  now  and  hereto- 
fixe,  hath  done  very  good  service  in  this,  meritetb 
to  be  particularly  from  your  lordship  encouraged : 
which  I  beseech  your  lordship  not  to  forget.  God 
ever  prosper  you. 

Year  lordship's  most  faithful 

bounden  friend  and  servant, 
Fr«  Virulah,  Cane. 

T,  1618. 


to  the  marquib  of  buckingham. 

Ht  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  volume  of  my  Lord  of 
Bangor's  and  my  Lord  Sheffield,  whereof  I  spake 
when  I  left  his  majesty  at  Theobald's.  His  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  at  his  own  good  time  and 
pleasure  to  cast  his  eye  upon  it  I  purpose  at  my 
coming  to  London  to  confer  with  the  chief  justice 
as  his  majesty  appointed ;  and  to  put  the  business 


of  the  pursuivants  in  a  way,  which  I  think  will 
be  best  by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ; 
for  the  Star  Chamber  (without  confession)  is  long 
seas.  I  should  advise  that  this  point  of  the 
pursuivants  were  not  single,  but  that  it  be  coupled 
in  the  commission  with  the  offences  of  keepers 
of  prisons  hereabouts,  it  hath  a  great  affinity ;  for 
pursuivants  are  but  ambulatory  keepers,  and  it 
works  upon  the  same  party  (of  the  Papists.)  And 
it  is  that  wherein  many  of  his  majesty's  and  the 
council's  severe  charges  have  been  hitherto  un- 
fruitful :  and  it  doth  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I 
have  some  other  reasons  for  it.  But  of  this  it 
will  be  fittest  to  advertise  more  particularly  what 
I  have  resolved  of  on  advice,  upon  conference 
with  the  chief  justice.  I  am  wonderful  glad  to 
hear  of  the  king's  good  health.  God  preserve 
his  majesty  and  your  lordship.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cano. 
Gorhftinbury,  this  lait 
of  July,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  I  find  in  this  cause  of  the  ore  tenus :  for  as 
his  majesty  hath  good  experience,  that  when  his 
business  comes  upon  the  stage,  I  carry  it  with 
strength  and  resolution,  so  in  the  proceedings,  I 
love  to  be  wary  and  considerate. 

I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  my  last,  that  I 
hoped  by  the  care  I  had  taken,  the  business  would 
go  well,  but  without  that  care,  I  was  sure  it 
would  not  go  well :  this  I  meant,  because  I  had 
had  conference  with  tlie  two  chief  justices.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  being  present,  and  handled  the 
matter  so,  that  not  without  much  ado,  I  left 
both  the  chief  justices  firm  to  the  cause  and 
satisfied. 

But  calling  to  mind  that  in  the  main  business, 
notwithstanding  I  and  the  chief  justices  went  one 
way,  yet  the  day  was  not  good,  (and  I  should  be 
loath  to  see  more  of  such  days,)  I  am  not  with- 
out some  apprehension ;  for  though  we  have  Sir 
Edward  Coke  earnest  and  forward,  insomuch  as 
he  advised  the  ore  tenus^  before  I  knew  it  at 
Wansted,  and  now  bound  the  Dutchmen  over  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  before  I  was  made  privy; 
unto  both  which  proceedings,  I  did  nevertheless 
give  approbation ;  yet  if  there  should  be  either 
the  major  part  of  the  votes  the  other  way,  or  any 
main  distraction,  though  we  bear  it  through,  I 
should  think  it  a  matter  full  of  inconvenience . 
but  that  which  gives  me  most  to  think,  is  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Attorney,  which  sorteth  neithei 
with  the  business  nor  with  himself;  for  as  I  heai 
from  divers,  and  partly  perceive,  he  is  fallen  from 
H 
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earnest  to  be  cool  and  faint;  which  weaknesB,  if 
it  should  make  the  like  alteration  at  the  bar,  it 
might  overthrow  the  caase ;  all  the  remedy  which 
is  in  my  power,  is  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  to 
draw  some  other  of  the  learned  counsel  to  his 
help,  which  he,  I  know,  is  unwilling  with,  but 
that  is  all  one. 

This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  lest  the 
king  should  think  me  asleep,  and  because  I  know 
that  his  majesty's  judgment  is  far  better  than 
mine.  But  I,  for  my  part,  mean  to  go  on  roundly ; 
and  80  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Veruulm,  Cane. 
October  0th,  1619. 

If  the  king,  in  his  great  wisdom,  should  any 
ways  incline  to  have  the  ore  tentu  put  off,  then 
the  way  were  to  command  that  the  matter  of  the 
ore  tenus  should  be  griven  in  evidence,  by  way  of 
aggravation,  in  the  main  cause.  And  it  is  true, 
that  if  this  precursory  matter  goeth  well,  it 
giveth  great  entrance  into  the  main  cause ;  if  ill, 
contrariwise,  it  will  do  hurt  and  disadvantage  to 
the  main. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

These  things  which  I  write  now  and  hereto- 
fore, in  this  cause,  I  do  not  write  so  as  any  can 
take  knowledge  that  I  write;  but  I  despatch 
things  ex  officio  here,  and  yet  think  it  fit,  inward- 
ly, to  advertise  the  king  what  doth  occur.  And 
I  do  assure  your  lordship,  that  if  I  did  serve  any 
king  whom  I  did  not  think  far  away  wiser  than 
myself,  I  would  not  write  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, but  go  on  of  myself. 

This  morning,  notwithstanding  my  speech 
yesterday  with  the  duke,  he  delivered  this  letter 
enclosed,  and  I  having  cleared  the  room  of  all 
save  the  court  and  learned  counsel,  (whom 
I  required  to  stay,)  the  letter  was  read  a 
little  before  our  hour  of  sitting.  When  it 
was  read,  Mr.  Attorney  began  to  move  that 
my  lord  should  not  acknowledge  his  offences 
as  he  conceived  he  had  committed  them,  but 
as  they  were  charged;  and  some  of  the  lords 
speaking  to  that  point,  I  thought  fit  to  interrupt, 
and  divert  that  kind  of  question;  and  said, 
before  we  considered  of  the  extent  of  my  lord^s 
submission,  we  were  first  to  consider  of  the 
extent  of  our  own  duty  and  power;  for  that  I 
conceived  it  was  neither  fit  for  us  to  stay  pro- 
ceeding, nor  to  move  his  majesty  in  that,  which 
was  before  us  in  course  of  justice ;  unto  which, 
^being  once  propounded  by  me,)  all  the  lords 
and  the  rest,  und  voce  assented.  I  would  not  so 
niucn   as   ask   the    question   whether,  though 


we  proceed,  I  should  send  the  letter  to  hit  ma- 
jesty, because  I  would  not  straiten  his  majesty  in 
any  thing. 

The  evidence  went  well,  (I  will  not  say  I 
sometimes  helped  it  as  far  as  was  fit  finr  a  judge,) 
and  at  the  arising  of  the  court,  I  moved  their 
lordships  openly,  whether  they  would  not  con- 
tinue this  cause  from  day  to  day  till  it  were 
ended ;  which  they  thought  not  fit,  in  regard  of 
the  general  justice,  which  would  be  delayed  in 
all  courts :  yet  afterwards  within  I  prevailed  so 
far,  as  we  have  appointed  to  sit  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  to  sit  by  eight  of  the 
clock,  and  so  to  despatch  it  before  the  king  come, 
if  we  can.  God  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane* 

Thia  92d  of  October, 
Fridajr,  at  4  of  the 
o'clock,  1019. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  do  not  love  to  interlope  by  writing  in  the 
midst  of  business;  but  because  his  majeetj 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  him  with  any  occur- 
rence which  might  cross  the  way,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  hath  passed 
this  day. 

This  day,  (which  was  the  day  set  down,)  the 
great  cause  of  the  Dutchmen  was  entered  into. 
The  pleading  being  opened,  and  the  case  stated 
by  the  counsel,  the  counsel  of  the  defendants 
made  a  motion  to  have  certain  examinations 
taken,  concerning  the  old  defendants  suppres- 
sed, because  they  were  taken  since  the  last 
hearing. 

I  set  the  business  in  a  good  way,  and  showed 
they  were  but  supplemental,  and  that  at  the  last 
hearing,  there  were  some  things  extrajudicial 
alleged,  ad  infimandum  eonscieniiam  judicU^  and 
therefore  there  was  more  reason  these  should  be 
used,  ad  informandum  eonscieniiam  judicU^  and 
that  there  was  order  for  it.  The  order  was 
read,  and  approved  by  both  the  court  and  the 
defendant's  own  counsel;  but  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  order  was  not  entered  time  enougrh, 
whereby  the  defendants  might  likewise  examine, 
wherein  certainly  there  was  some  slip  or  forget- 
fulness  in  Mr.  Atun'ney,  or  Britten,  that  followed 
it,  which  I  wish  had  been  otherwise,  yet  it  went 
fair  out  of  the  court. 

But  after  dinner  my  lords  were  troubled  with 
it,  and  after  much  dispute,  we  have  agreed  te 
confer  silently,  and  sine  atrepitu  to-morrow,  and 
set  all  straight,  calling  the  judges  and  the  learned 
counsel,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  this  evening,  I 
think  to  good  purpose.  For  in  good  faith  I  am  fain 
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to  be  omnibui  omniot  u  Su  Paul  saith,  to  set  foi^ 
ward  his  majesty's  service. 

I  discern  a  kind  of  inclination  to  take  hold  of 
all  accidents  to  put  off  the  cause,  whereunto 
oeither  I  shall  give  way,  nor  I  hope  his  majesty ; 
lo-morrow,  if  cause  be,  I  shall  write  more,  but 
[  hope  all  shall  be  well.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane 
Friday  nlgbt,  10th  NoTember,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  conferred  with  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield, 
according  to  his  majesty's  special  commandment, 
touching  two  points  of  value,  for  the  advance- 
ment (the  one  present,  the  other  speedy)  of  his 
majes^'s  revenue. 

The  first  is  of  the  corans,  to  restore  the  imposi- 
tion of  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  laid  in  the  late 
queen's  time,  and  drawn  down  unduly,  to  serve 
private  turns,  to  three  shillings  and  four  pence, 
which  will  amount  to  above  three  thousand  pounds 
yeariy  increase. 

The  other  is  of  the  tobacco,  for  which  there  is 
offered  two  thousand  pounds  increase  yearly,  to 
begin  at  Michaelmas  next,  as  it  now  is,  and  three 
thousand  pounds  increase  if  the  plantations  of 
tobacco  here  within  land  be  restrained. 

I  approve,  in  mine  own  judgment,  both  propo- 
sitions, with  these  cautions:  That  for  the  first, 
the  fanners  of  the  corans  do,  by  instrument  under 
tiieir  seal,  relinquish  to  the  king  all  their  claim 
thereto,  by  any  general  words  of  iheir  patent. 
And  for  the  second,  that  the  bargain  be  concluded 
and  made  before  the  proclamation  go  forth ;  where- 
in, perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  doubt  in  law, 
because  it  restraineth  the  subject  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  freehold  at  his  liberty.  But  being  so 
many  ways  pro  bono  publico,  I  think  it  good 
enough. 

His  majesty  may,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  write 
his  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  directly  in  both 
points,  to  have  them  done,  and  leaving  to  us  the 
consideration  de  modo.  God  ever  prosper  you. 
1  rest  your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

NoTember  3S,  1619. 


business  of  your  majesty's  attorney-general,  both 
for  the  satisfying  your  own  honour,  as  also  ^or 
calling  in  tlie  late  exorbitant  charter  of  the  city  ; 
which  are  the  two  ends,  as  we  conceive,  that  your 
majesty  proposed  unto  yourself. 

To  effect  both  which,  we  humbly  presume  to 
present  thus  much  unto  your  majesty  as  our  opi- 
nion. First,  That  an  information  be  put  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  we  formerly  advised,  against 
your  attorney  as  delinquent,  against  the  mayor, 
&c.,  as  interested,  and  against  the  recorder  also 
mixedly  with  some  touch  of  charge. 

That  the  submission  by  letter  offered  by  Mr. 
Attorney  is  no  way  satisfactory  for  your  majesty's 
honour,  but  is  to  be  of  record  by  way  of  answer, 
and  deduced  to  more  particulars. 

That  any  submission  or  surrender  of  the  patents 
by  the  city  should  be  also  of  record  in  their  an- 
swer ;  and  no  other  can  be  received  with  your 
majesty's  honour,  but  by  answer  in  court:  the 
same  to  come  merely  of  themselves,  without  any 
motion  on  your  majesty's  behalf,  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  which  being  done  in  this  form,  it  will 
be  afterwards  in  your  majesty's  choice  and  plea- 
sure to  use  mercy,  and  to  suspend  any  farther 
proceedings  against  your  attorney. 

That  it  is  of  necessity,  as  well  for  the  putting 
in  of  this  information,  as  for  your  majesty's  other 
urgent  and  public  services  in  that  and  other 
courts,  to  have  a  sequestration  presently  of  your 
attorney,  and  a  provisional  commission  to  some 
other,  during  your  majesty's  pleasure,  to  execute 
that  charge:  for  both  which  instruments  legal 
shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  your  majesty's  plea 
sure  is  known.  To  which  we  humbly  and  duti- 
fully submit  our  advice  and  opinion,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  your  majesty's  sacred  person  with 
continuance  and  increase  of  much  health  and  hap- 
piness. Wherewith,  humbly  kissing  your  royal 
hands,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
faithful  subjects  and  servants, 
Fr.  Yerulam.  Cane. 

ROSERT  NaUNTON, 

Jul.  Cjesar, 

T.  Arundel, 

Geo.  Calvert, 

Edw.  Coke 

At  your  majestjr's  palace  at 
Whitehall,  June  16, 1620. 


TO  THE  KING. 


It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 

According  to  your  commandment,  we  met  to- 
gether yesterday  at  Whitehall,  and  there  consulted 
what  course  were  fittest  to  be  taken  now  in  this 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

Mt  vert  good  Loro, 

I  have  lately  certified  his  majesty  on  the  behalf 
of  Sir  George  Chaworth,  by  Secretary  Calvert, 
touching  the  place  of  a  remembrancer  in  the 
Chancery  for  setting  down  of  causes.  And  be- 
cause the  gentleman  telleth  me  the  king  thought 
my  certificate  a  little  doubtful,  ho  desired  me  to 
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wri^e  to  joar  lordship,  toachinfjr  mj  approbation 
more  plainly.  It  is  true  that  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  good  business,  and  will  be  for  the  senrice  of  the 
court  and  ease  of  the  subject ;  I  will  look  it  shall 
be  accompanied  with  g^ood  cautions. 

We  ruffle  over  business  here  in  council  apace, 
and  I  think  to  reasonable  grood  purpose.  By  my 
next  I  will  write  of  some  fit  particulars.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  obliged  friend  and  (aithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vsrulam,  Cane, 
tl  Jaiie,IOSO. 


TO  THE  BfARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAlf. 

3Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Yesterday  I  called  unto  us  the  two  chief  justices 
and  Serjeant  Crew  about  the  Parliament  business. 
To  call  more  judges  I  thought  not  good,  it  would 
be  little  to  assistance,  much  to  secrecy :  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  business  we  made  was  into  four 
parts. 

First,  The  perusing  of  the  former  grievance, 
and  of  things  of  like  nature  which  have  come  in 
since. 

Secondly,  The  consideration  of  a  proclamation 
with  the  clauses  thereof,  especially  touching  elec- 
tions, which  clauses,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, should  be  rather  monitory  than  exclusive. 

Thirdly,  The  inclusive :  that  is  to  say,  what 
persons  were  fit  to  be  of  the  House,  tending  to 
make  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  House  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  kingdom,  fit  to  be  advised  with 
etrca  ardua  regrti,  as  the  style  of  the  writs  goeth, 
according  to  the  pure  and  true  institution  of  a 
Parliament ;  and  of  the  means  to  place  such  per- 
sons without  novelty  or  much  observation.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  some  lists  of  names  of  the 
prime  counsellors,  and  principal  statesmen  or 
courtiers,  of  the  gravest  or  wisest  lawyers,  of 
the  most  respected  and  best  tempered  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county.  And  here  061^ 
we  did  not  forget  to  consider  who  were  the 
boutefetu  of  the  last  session,  how  many  of  them 
are  dead,  how  many  reduced,  and  how  many 
remain,  and  what  was  fit  to  be  done  concerning 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  having  ready  of  some  common- 
wealth bills  that  may  add  respect  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  care ;  not  wooing  bills  to 
make  the  king  and  his  graces  cheap,  but  good 
matter  to  set  them  on  work,  that  an  empty  stomach 
do  not  feed  upon  humour. 

Of  these  four  points,  that  which  concemeth 
persons  is  not  so  fit  to  be  communicated  with  the 
council  table,  but  to  be  kept  within  fewer  hands. 
The  other  three  may  when  they  are  ripe. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  good  to  give  his  msjesty 
ho  account  what  is  done,  and  in  doing,  humbly 
r-raving  his  direction  if  any  thing  be  to  be  altered 


or  added,  thoagh  it  may  be  onnelvw  tliall  have 
second  thoughts,  this  being  but  the  result  of  our 
first  meeting. 

The  state  of  his  majesty's  treasure  still  maketh 
me  sad ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  Theobald's 
to  report  it,  or  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  fellow : 
it  is  most  necessarily  we  do  it  faithfully  and  freely. 
For  to  flatter  in  this  were  to  betray  his  majesty 
with  a  kiss.  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  think 
of  my  former  counsel,  and  this  I  will  promise,  that 
whomsoever  his  majesty  shall  make  treasurer,  if 
his  majesty  shall  direct  him  to  have  relation  to 
my  advice,  I  will  continue  the  same  care  and 
advice  I  do  now,  and  much  more  cheerfully  when 
I  shall  perceive  that  my  propositions  shall  not  be 
Uterx  taripfx  in  glade. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  commission  in  doing 
of  somewhat  worth  the  doing,  it  may  please  his 
majesty  to  take  knowledge  that,  upon  our  report, 
we  had  agreed  to  make  remonstrance  to  him,  that 
we  thought  Ireland  might  (if  his  majesty  leave  it 
to  our  care)  be  brought  by  divers  good  expedients 
to  bear  their  own  charge;  and,  therefore,  hit 
majesty  may  be  pleased,  by  his  commandment, 
to  set  us  in  hand  with  it  out  of  hand.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

OctolMr7,16S0. 


TO  SIR  HENRT  WOTTON. 

My  very  good  Cousin, 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  your  lordship 
upon  your  going  to  sea  was  more  than  a  compen- 
sation for  any  former  omission;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  entertain  a  correspondence  with  yon 
in  both  kinds  which  you  write  of:  for  the  latter, 
I  am  now  ready  for  you,  having  sent  you  some 
ore  of  that  mine.  I  thank  you  for  your  favonn 
to  Mr.  Meautys,  and  I  pray  continue  the  same. 
So,  wishing  you  out  of  your  honourable  eziley 
and  placed  in  a  better  orb,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  kinsman 
and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane* 

York  Hoow,  October  90,  lft». 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUOKINGnAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  form  of  a  proclamation* 
for  the  Parliament,  which  I  thought  fit  to  offei 

♦  Draught  of  a  Prodamation  for  a  Parliament  :— 
Ai  In  our  princely  Judgment,  we  hold  nothhif  more  worthy 
of  ft  Chrifltlan  monarch  than  the  conMnration  ot  peaee  At 
home  and  abroad ;  whereby  einiskm  of  Christian  blood  and 
other  calamities  of  war  are  avoided » trade  is  kept  open  ;  laws 
and  Justice  reUin  their  doe  Tigonr  apd  plaj ;  arts  and  sclaBCCt 
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Snt  to  his  majesty^s  peroflal  before  I  acquainted 
the  counsel. 

For  that  part  which  concemeth  the  forei^ 
bosiness,  his  majesty  will  graciously  consider 

•oorfeh;  rabjectamn  lenbordeiMd  with  uxei  and  talUget  ,and 
lafbilte  other  benefits  redoand  to  the  state  of  a  commonweal : 
■o  In  our  practice,  we  suppose  there  hath  been  seldom  any 
king  tbat  hath  pten  more  ezin-ess  testimonies  and  real 
plsdffs  of  this  desire  to  have  peace  cooser?ed  than  we  ha?e 
done  in  the  whole  course  of  our  regiment. 

For  neither  have  we,  Ibr  that  which  concerns  ourselves. 
been  rsady  to  appnhend  or  embrace  any  occasions  or  oppor- 
toaWes  of  malcinf  war  upon  our  neighbours ;  neither  liave 
wt  omitted,  for  tliat  which  may  concern' the  states  abroad, 
uy  good  office  or  royal  endearouri  for  the  quenching  of  the 
ipatks  of  troubles  and  discords  In  foreign  parts.  Whereia, 
as  we  have  been  always  ready  and  wlllingi  so  we  wish  that 
we  had  been  always  as  happy  and  prevailing  in  our  advices 
•ad  couDsels  that  tended  to  that  end. 

And  yet  do  we  not  forget  that  God  hath  put  into  our  hands 
m  aeepCre  over  populous  and  warlike  nationsi  which  might 
kave  moved  us  to  second  the  affection  and  disposition  of  our 
peopla,  and  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  for  our  own  ambition. 
If  we  Iwd  been  so  minded.  But  it  hath  sufficed  unto  us  to 
seek  a  true  and  not  swelling  greatness  in  the  plantations  and 
Inqirovements  of  such  part  of  our  dominions  as  have  in 
fbnner  times  been  more  desolate  and  uncivil,  and  in  the 
■atetaiaiaf  of  all  our  loving  subjects  in  general,  in  tranquil- 
Mlj  and  security,  and  the  other  conditions  of  good  govern- 
jseat  and  happy  times.  But  amongst  other  demonstrations 
of  our  constant  purpose  and  provident  care  to  maintain  peace, 
tkars  was  never  such  a  trial,  nor  so  apparent  to  the  world  (as 
!■  a  theatre)  as  our  persisting  in  the  same  resolution,  since 
the  time  that  our  dear  son-in*law  was  elected  and  accepted 
King  of  Bohemia ;  by  how  much  the  motives  tending  to  shake 
nd  assail  our  said  resolution  were  the  more  forcible.  For 
•either  did  the  glory  of  having  our  dearest  daughter  and  son- 
l»4aw  to  wear  a  crown,  nor  the  extreme  alacrity  of  our 
people  devoted  to  that  cause,  nor  the  representations,  which 
■ifht  be  set  before  us  of  dangers,  (if  we  should  suffer  a  party 
!■  C3irlsteadom,  held  commonly  adverse  and  ill  affected  to 
oar  state  and  government,  to  gather  fUrther  reputation  and 
■trength,)  transport  us  to  enter  into  an  auxiliary  war  in  prose* 
ottisn  of  that  quarrel :  but,  contrariwise,  finding  the  Justice  of 
tlM  cause  not  so  clear  as  that  we  could  be  presently  therein 
■atisfled,aod  weighing  with  ourselves  likewise,  that  if  the 
kJagdom  of  Bohemia  had  continued  in  the  house  of  Austria ; 
fat,  Bsvcrtheless,  the  balance  of  Christendom  had  stood  In 
M  other  sort  than  It  had  done  for  many  years  before  without 
lacreaae  of  party ;  and  chtefiy  fearing  that  the  wars  in  those 
parts  of  Germany,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of 
Chrisleodom  against  the  approaches  of  the  Turk,  might,  by 
lie  iotestiae  dissensions,  allure  and  let  in  the  common 
•aemy,  we  did  abstain  to  declare,  or  engage  ourselves  in  that 
war,  and  were  contented  only  to  give  permtesion  to  the  am- 
liandor  of  our  son-in-law,  to  draw  some  voluntary  helps  of 
■en  and  money  from  our  subjects,  being  a  matter  that 
violated  no  treaty,  and  could  not  be  denied  in  case  of  so  near 
1  eoi^unction. 

Bat,  while  we  conUined  ourselves  in  this  moderation,  we 
lad  the  event  of  war  hath  much  altered  the  case,  by  the  late 
isvasion  of  the  Palatinate,  whereby  (howsoever  under  the 
prrteate  of  a  diversion)  we  find  our  son,  in  foct,  expulsed  in 
ptrt,  and  hi  danger  to  be  totally  dispossessed  of  his  ancient 
Iibericance  and  patrimony,  so  long  continued  in  that  noble 
•  Qae ;  whereof  we  cannot  but  highly  resent,  if  it  should  be 
iHeaated  and  ravished  from  him  in  our  times,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  grandchildren  and  line  royal.  Neither  can  we 
^Bk  it  safe  for  us,  in  reason  of  state,  that  the  county  Pala- 
tine, carrying  with  itself  an  electorate,  and  having  been  so 
long  In  the  hands  of  princes  of  our  religion,  and  no  way  de- 
KBding  upon  the  house  of  Austria,  should  now  become  at  the 
dispostng  of  that  house;  being  a  matter,  that  indeed  might 
liter  the  balance  of  Christendom  importantly,  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  state,  and  the  estate  of  our  best  friends  and  con- 
fiderates. 

Wherefore,  finding  a  concurrence  of  reasons  and  respects 
sf  relicion,  nature,  honour,  snd  estate,  all  of  them  inducing 
■s  m  no  wise  to  endure  so  great  an  alteration,  we  are  resolved 
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how  easy  it  is  for  me  to  mistake,  or  not  to  attain, 
which  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  will  pardon, 
correct,  and  direct. 
For  that  part  touching  the  elections,  I  haye 

to  employ  the  uttermost  of  our  forces  and  means  to  recover 
and  resettle  the  said  Palatinate  to  our  son  and  our  descendants, 
purposing,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  former  inclination 
so  well  grounded,  not  altogether  to  intermit  (if  the  occasions 
give  us  leave)  the  treaties  of  peace  and  accord,  which  we 
have  already  begun,  and  whereof  the  coming  on  of  the  winter, 
and  the  counterpoise  of  the  actions  of  war,  hitherto  may  givt 
us  as  yet  some  appearance  of  hope. 

But,  forasmuch  as  it  were  great  improvidence  to  depend 
upon  the  success  of  such  treaties,  and  therefore  good  policy 
requires  tliat  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  war,  whkh  we 
Intend  for  the  recovery  and  assnrhig  of  the  said  Palatinate, 
with  the  dependencies,  (a  design  of  no  small  charge  and  diffi- 
culty, the  strength  and  conjunctures  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
sidered,) we  have  thought  good  to  take  into  our  princely  and 
serious  consideration  (and  that  with  speed)  all  things  that 
may  have  relation  to  such  a  designment ;  amongst  which  we 
hold  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  confer  and  advise  with 
the  common  council  of  our  kingdom,  upon  this  so  important  m 
subject. 

For  although  the  making  of  war  or  peace  be  a  secret  of 
empire,  and  a  thing  properly  belonging  to  our  high  preroga- 
tive royal  and  imperial  power ;  yet,  nevertheless,  In  causes  of 
thst  nature,  which  we  shall  think  fit  not  to  reserve,  but  to 
communicate,  we  shall  ever  think  ourselves  much  assisted 
and  strengthened^  oy  the  faithAil  advice  and  general  assent 
of  our  loving  subiec** 

Moreover,  no  man  is  so  ignorant  as  to  e^fiect  that  we 
should  be  any  ways  able  (moneys  being  the  sinews  of  war) 
to  enter  into  the  list  against  so  great  potentates,  without 
some  large  and  bountiful  help  of  treasure  from  our  people,  as 
well  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  war  as  towards  the 
relief  of  our  crown  snd  estate.  Ant  this  th^  rather,  for  thai 
we  have  now,  by  the  space  of  full  ten  years  (a  thing  unheard 
of  in  late  times)  subsisted  by  our  own  means,  without  being 
chargeable  to  our  people,  otherwise  than  by  some  voluntary 
gifts  of  some  particulars ;  which,  though  in  total  amounting 
to  no  great  matter,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  at  their 
hands :  but  as,  while  the  aflkirs  abroad  were  in  greater  calm, 
we  did  content  ourselves  to  recover  our  wants  by  provident 
retrenchment  of  charge,  and  honourable  improvement  of  our 
own,  thinking  to  wear  them  out  without  troubling  our  people  i 
so,  in  such  a  state  of  Christendom,  as  seemeth  now  to  hang 
over  our  heads,  we  durst  no  longer  rely  upon  those  slow 
remedies,  but  thought  necessary  (according  to  the  ancient 
course  of  our  progenitors)  to  resort  to  the  good  affections  and 
aids  of  our  loving  subjects. 

Upon  these  considerations,  and  for  that  also  in  respect  of 
so  long  intermission  of  a  Parliament,  the  times  may  have 
introduced  some  things  fit  to  be  reformed,  either  by  new 
laws,  or  by  the  nK>derate  desires  of  our  loving  subjects,  duti- 
ftilly  intimated  onto  us,  (wherein  we  shall  ever  be  no  lesa 
ready  to  give  them  all  gracious  satisfkction  than  their  own 
hearts  can  desire,)  we  have  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  our  city  of  Westmin- 
ster. 

And  because,  as  well  this  great  cause,  (there  to  be  handled 
amongst  the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the  beam  of  the  king^ 
dom,)  as  also  the  true  and  ancient  institution  of  Parliament^ 
do  require  the  Lower  House  (at  this  time  if  ever)  to  be  com 
pounded  of  the  gravest,  ablest,  and  worthiest  members  that 
may  be  found  :  we  do  hereby,  out  of  the  care  of  the  common 
good,  wherein  themselves  are  participant,  (without  all  prejn 
dice  to  the  freedom  of  elections,)  admonish  all  our  loving 
subjects  (that  have  votes  in  the  elections  of  knights  and 
burgesses)  of  these  few  points  following. 

First,  That  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  worthiest  men  of 
all  sorts,  knights  and  gentlemen,  that  are  lights  and  guides  hn 
their  countries,  experienced  Psrliament  men,  wise  and  dis- 
creet statesmen,  that  have  been  practised  in  public  affairs, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  grave  and  eminent  lawyers, 
substantial  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  generally  such  as  aio 
interested  and  have  portion  In  the  estate. 

Secondly,  That  they  make  choice  of  such  as  are  well 
affi»cted  in  religton,  without  declining  either  on  the  one  hand 
Bd 
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commiroicated  it  with  my  colleagues.  Sir  Ed  ward 
Coke,  the  two  chief  jiat«ces,  and  Serjeant  Crew, 
who  approve  it  well ;  and  we  are  all  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  good  to  have  it  more  peiemptorj, 
more  particular,  nor  more  sharp. 

We  are  thinking  of  some  commonwealth  laws, 
amongst  which  I  would  have  one  special  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  nary,  as  well  to  give  occasion 
to  publish  (to  his  majesty's  honour)  what  hath 
been  already  done;  as,  to  speak  plainly,  to  do 
your  lordship's  honour  in  the  second  place ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend  and  faithful 
servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 
October  18,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERY  oooD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if,  partly  in  the 
freedom  of  adversity,  and  partly  of  former  friend- 
ship, (the  sparks  whereof  cannot  but  continue,) 
I  open  myself  to  your  lordship  and  desire  also 
your  lordship  to  open  yourself  to  mo.  The  two 
last  acts  which  you  did  for  me,  in  procuring  the 
releasement  of  my  fine,  and  my  quitius  est^  I  ac- 
knowledge were  effects,  real  and  material,  of 
your  love  and  favour,  which,  as  to  my  knowledge, 
it  never  failed  me  in  my  prosperity ;  so,  in  these 
two  things  it  seems  not  to  have  turned  with  the 
wheel.  But  the  extent  of  these  two  favours  is 
not  much  more  than  to  keep  mo  from  persecution ; 
for  any  thing  further  which  might  tend  to  my 
comfort  and  assistance,  as  I  cannot  say  to  myself 
that  your  lordship  hath  forsaken  me,  so  I  see  not 
the  effects  of  your  undeserved,  yea,  undesired 
profussions  and  promises,  which,  being  made  to 
a  person  in  affliction,  hath  the  nature  after  a  sort 
of  vows.  But  that  which  most  of  all  makes  me 
doubt  of  a  change,  or  cooling  in  your  lordship's 
affection  towards  me,  is,  that  being  twice  now  at 
JiOndon,  your  lordship  did  not  vouchsafe  to  see 
me,  though  by  messages  you  gave  me  hope  there- 
to bllndnnpn  and  superBtltion,  or  on  the  other  hind  to  ichiim 
or  turbulent  diipoaUion. 

Thirdly  ond  lutly,  That  they  be  truly  aenilble,  not  to  dla- 
vilue  or  dbparaxe  the  Houie  with  bankrupta  and  neceaaitoua 
peraona,  that  may  deaire  long  Parliamenta  only  for  protec* 
tion  I  lawycra  of  mean  account  and  estimation ;  young  men 
that  are  not  ripe  for  grave  conaultationa ;  mean  dependenta 
upon  great  persona,  that  may  be  thought  to  have  their  voicea 
tinder  command,  and  f  uch  like  obacure  and  inferior  peraona : 
■o  that,  to  conclude,  we  may  have  the  comfort  to  aee  before 
Off  the  very  face  of  a  aufllclent  and  well  composed  Houae,  such 
u  may  be  worthy  to  be  a  repreaentative  of  the  third  eatate 
uf  oar  kingdom,  flt  to  nouriah  a  loving  and  comfortable  meet- 
ing between  ua  and  our  people,  and  flt  to  be  a  noble  inatru- 
luenf ,  under  the  bleaaing  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  our  princely 
eare  aai  power,  and  with  the  loving  conjunction  of  our  pre- 
la«ra  and  peers,  for  the  aettling  of  ao  great  affklra,  aa  are 
before  eipresaed. 


€€,  and  llie  Utter  time  I  had  begged  it  of  yom 
lordship. 

The  canse  of  change  may  either  be  in  myself 
or  your  lordship.  I  oagfat  first  to  examine  my- 
self, which  I  have  done ;  and  God  is  my  witness, 
I  find  all  well,  and  that  I  have  approved  myself 
to  yoor  lordship  a  true  friend,  both  in  the  wateiy 
trial  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  fieiy  trial  of  ad- 
versity. If  yoor  lordship  take  any  insatisfaction 
touching  the  House,  I  humbly  pray  you,  think 
better  of  it ;  for  that  motion  to  me  was  a  second 
sentence,  more  grievous  than  the  first,  as  things 
then  stood  and  do  yet  stand :  for  it  sentenced  me 
to  have  lost,  both  in  mine  own  opinion,  and  mneh 
more  in  the  opinion  of  others,  that  which  was 
saved  to  me,  almost  only,  in  the  former  sentence, 
and  which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  all  that 
which  was  taken  from  me,  which  is  yoor  lord- 
ship's love  and  favour:  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  bitter  circumstance,  your  lordship  knows  that 
you  might  have  commanded  my  life  and  all  that 
is  mine.  But  surely  it  could  not  be  that,  nor  any 
thing  in  me,  which  wrought  the  change.  It  is 
likely,  on  the  other  part,  that  though  your  lord- 
ship, in  your  nature,  I  know  to  be  generous  and 
constant,  yet  I  being  now  become  out  of  sight,  and 
out  of  use,  your  lordship  having  a  flood  of  new 
friends,  and  your  ears  possessed  perhaps  by  such 
as  would  not  leave  room  for  an  old,  your  lordship 
may,  even  by  course  of  the  world  and  the  over- 
bearing of  others,  be  turned  from  me,  and  it  were 
almost  a  miracle  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  Bnt 
yet,  because  your  lordship  may  still  have  so 
heroical  a  spirit  as  to  stand  out  all  these  violent 
assaults,  which  might  have  alienated  you  from 
your  friend,  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  remembering  your  former  friendship,  which 
began  with  your  beginning,  and  since  that  time 
hath  never  failed  on  my  part,  your  lordship  would 
deal  clearly  with  me,  and  let  me  know  whether 
1  continue  in  your  favour  or  no ;  and  whether  in 
those  poor  requests,  which  I  may  yet  make  to  his 
majesty,  (whose  true  servant  I  ever  was  and  am,) 
for  the  tempering  of  my  misery,  I  may  presume 
to  use  your  lordship's  favour  and  help,  as  I  have 
done;  for  otherwise  it  were  a  kind  of  stupidness 
in  roe,  and  a  great  trouble  also  to  your  lordship, 
for  me  not  to  discern  the  change,  for  your  lord- 
ship to  have  an  importuner,  instead  of  a  friend 
and  a  suitor.  Though,  howsoever,  if  your  lord- 
ship should  never  think  of  me  more,  yet  in  re- 
spect of  your  former  favours,  which  cannot  alto- 
gether be  made  void,  I  must  remain,  &c. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

Though  I  returned  an  answer  to  your  lordship^a 
last  honourable  and  kind  letter,  by  the  same  way 
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by  which  I  receiyed  it,  yet  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  to  give  me  leave  to  add  these  few  lines. 
My  lord,  as  God  above  is  my  witness,  that  I  ever 
have  loved  and  honoured  your  lordship  as  much, 
I  think,  as  any  son  of  Adam  can  love  or  honour 
any  thing  that  is  a  subject;  and  do  still  continue 
in  as  hearty  and  strong  wishes  of  felicity  to  be 
heaped  and  fixed  upon  you  as  ever :  and  so  yet  I 
protest,  that  at  this  time,  as  low  as  I  am,  I  had 
rather  sojourn  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  college  in 
Cambridge,  than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  any 
other  than  yourself.  But  now,  to  recover  your- 
self to  me,  (if  I  have  you  not  already,)  or  to  ease 
your  lordship  in  any  business  of  mine,  wherein 
yoor  lordship  would  not  so  fully  appear,  or  to  be 
made  partaker  of  your  favours  in  the  way  that 
yon  like  best,  I  would  use  any  man  who  were 
yooi  lordship's  friend.  Secondly,  if  in  any  thing 
of  my  former  letters  I  have  given  your  lordship 
any  distaste,  either  by  the  style  of  them  or  any 
partieolar  passage  in  them,  I  humbly  pray  your 
kmiship*s  benign  construction  and  pardon.  I 
confess  it  is  my  fault,  though  yet  it  be  some  hap- 
piness to  me  withal,  that  I  many  times  forget  my 
adversity :  but  I  shall  never  forget  to  be,  &c. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND  SURREY. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Cajus 
Plinius  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  (between  London  and  Highgate,)  I  was 
taken  with  such  a  fit  of  casting,  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or 
cold,  or  indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But 
when  I  came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take 
up  my  lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is 
very  careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it.  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me; 
and  I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome 
which  I  am  sure  you  give  me  to  it,  &c. 

I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
loidship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but,  ^ 
by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with 
this  fit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  JOHN  PUCKERING, 
LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

My  Lord, — It  is  a  great  grief  unto  me,  joined 
with  marvel,  that  her  majesty  should  retain  a 
hard  conceit  of  my  speeches  in  parliamenUf  It 
might  please  her  sacred  majesty  to  think  what 
my  end  should  be  in  those  speeches,  if  it  were 
not  doty,  and  duty  alone.  I  am  not  so  simple 
bat  I  know  the  common  beaten  way  to  please. 
And  whereas  popularity  hath  been  objected,  I 
muse  what  care  I  should  take  to  please  many, 
that  take  a  course  of  life  to  deal  with  few.  On 
the  other  side,  her  majesty's  grace  and  particular 
£ivoor  towards  me  hath  been  such,  as  I  esteem 
no  worldly  thing  above  the  comfort  to  enjoy  it, 
except  it  be  the  conscience  to  deserve  it.  But, 
if  tne  not  seconding  of  some  particular  person's 
q>inion  shall  be  presumption,  and  to  differ  upon 

•  Harl.  M88.  toI.  386,  No.  120,  fol.  233. 

f  On  Wedneaday,  the  7th  of  March,  1502-3,  upon  the  three 
fsbtidiea  denmided  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  to  which  he 
aaeented,  bat  not  to  the  payment  of  them  under  eiz  years, 
arfing  the  necessities  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  raising 
psMIc  diaeontentment,  and  the  setting  of  an  evil  precedent 
afainst  tbemaelves  and  their  posterity.  See  Sir  Simmons 
I>'E«res*s  Joarnals,  p.  403.  He  sat  in  that  parliament,  which 
Met  November  1^  1302,  and  was  dissolved  10  April,  1503,  as 
Mc  of  Um  kaiflita  of  the  ahhre  for  Middlesex. 


the  manner  shall  be  to  impeach  the  end,  it  shall 
teach  my  devotion  not  to  exceed  wishes,  and 
those  in  silence.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  (to 
speak  vainly  as  in  grief,)  it  may  be  her  majesty 
hath  discouraged  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked 
toward  her  service,  and  as  void  of  self-love.  And 
so,  in  more  grief  than  I  can  well  express,  and 
much  more  than  I  can  well  dissemble,  I  leave 
your  lordship,  being  as  ever. 

Your  lordship's  entirely  devoted,  &c. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  E6ERT0N,  LORD  KEEPER  OF 
THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

It  may  please  your  Lordship, 

I  am  to  make  humble  complaint  to  your  lord- 
ship of  some  hard  dealing  offered  me  by  one 
Sympson,  a  goldsmith,  a  man  noted  much,  as  I 
have  heard,  for  extremities  and  stoutness  upon 
his  purse;  but  yet  I  could  scarcely  have  ima^ 
gined  he  would  have  dealt  either  so  dishonestly 

•  From  the  original  in  the  Hatfield  Collection  of  8tat#» 
Papers,  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  William  Murdin, 
B.  D.,  and  Intended  by  him  for  the  public  in  a  third  volume  of 
the  collection  of  those  papers.  If  his  death  had  not  preveniod 
him  from  executing  bis  design. 
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towards  myself,  or  so  contemptuously  towards 
her  majesty's  service.  For  this  Lombard  (pardon 
me,  I  most  humbly  pray  your  lordship,  if,  being 
admonished  by  the  street  he  dwells  in,  I  give 
him  that  name)  having  me  in  bond  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  principal,  and  I  having  the  last  term 
confessed  the  action,  and  by  his  full  and  direct 
eonsent,  respited  the  satisfaction  till  the  begin- 
fting  of  this  term  to  come,  without  ever  giving  me 
warning,  either  by  letter  or  message,  served  an 
jxecution  upon  me,  having  trained  me  at  such 
time  as  I  came  from  the  Tower,  where  Mr.  Waad 
can  witness,  we  attended  a  service  of  no  mean 
importance  ;*  neither  would  he  so  much  as  vouch- 
safe to  come  and  speak  with  me  to  take  any  order 
in  it,  though  I  sent  for  him  divers  times,  and  his 
house  was  just  by ;  handling  it  as  upon  a  despite, 
being  a  man  I  never  provoked  with  a  cross  word, 
no,  nor  with  many  delays.  He  would  have 
urged  it  to  have  had  me  in  prison ;  which  he  had 
done,  had  not  Sheriff  More,  to  whom  I  sent, 
gently  recommended  me  to  a  handsome  house  in 
Coleman  street,  where  I  am.  Now,  because  he 
will  not  treat  with  me,  I  am  enforced  humbly  to 
desire  your  lordship  to  send  for  him  according  to 
your  place,  to  bring  him  to  some  reason ;  and  this 
forthwith,  because  I  continue  here  to  my  farther 
discredit  and  inconvenience,  and  the  trouble  of 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  am.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  lying  by  me,  which  he  may  have, 
and  the  rest  upon  some  reasonable  time  and  secu- 
rity, or,  if  need  be,  the  whole ;  but  with  my  more 
trouble.  As  for  the  contempt  he  hath  offered,  in 
regard  her  majesty's  service  to  my  understanding, 
carrieth  a  privilege  eundo  et  redeundo  in  meaner 

*  It  If  not  easjr  to  determine  what  thb  aerTlce  wan ;  but  it 
teems  to  relate  to  the  examination  of  eome  prisoner ;  perhaps 
Edward  Squire,  executed  in  November,  150B,  for  poisoning 
the  queen's  saddle ;  or  Valentine  Thomas,  who  accused  the 
King  of  Scots  of  practices  against  Queen  Elizabeth  [Hittori- 
eal  Fiew,  p.  178;]  or  one  Stanley,  concerning  whom  I  shall 
insert  here  passages  (Vom  two  MS.  letters  of  John  Chamber- 
lain, Esq.,  to  his  Mend,  Dudley  Carleton,  Esq. ;  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  France ; 
these  letters  being  part  of  a  very  large  collection,  from  1508 
to  1625,  which  I  transcribed  from  the  originals.  **One  Stan 
ley,"  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  letter  dated  at  London, 
8d  of  October,  1608,  **that  came  in  sixteen  days  oyer  land 
with  letters  out  of  Spain,  Is  lately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  very  earnest  to  have  private  conference  with  her 
majesty,  pretending  matter  of  great  importance,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  otter  to  anybody  else."  In  another 
letter,  dated  90th  of  November,  1508,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ob- 
serves, that  on  **  the  day  that  they  looked  for  Stanley's 
arraignment,  he  came  not  himself,  but  sent  his  forerunner, 
one  Squire,  that  had  been  an  under  purveyor  of  the  stable, 
who  being  in  Spain  was  dealt  withal  by  one  Walpole,  a 
Jesuit,  to  poison  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  ac- 
cordingly came  prepared  Into  England,  and  went  with  the 
earl  In  his  own  ship  the  last  Journey,  and  poisoned  the  arms 
or  handles  of  the  chair  he  used  to  sit  in,  with  a  confection  he 
had  received  of  the  Jesuit ;  as  likewise  he  had  done  the 
pummel  of  the  queen*s  saddle,  not  past  Ave  days  before  his 
going  to  sea.  But,  because  nothing  succeeded  of  it,  the  priest 
thinking  be  had  either  changed  his  purpose,  or  betrayed  it, 
gave  Stanley  instructions  to  accuse  him ;  thereby  to  get  him 
more  credit,  and  to  be  revenged  of  Squire  for  breaking  pro- 
mise. The  fellow  confessed  the  whole  practice,  and,  as  It 
■eemed,  died  very  penitent." 


causes,  much  more  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
especially  in  persons  known  to  be  qualified  with 
that  place  and  employment,  which,  though  an- 
worthy,  I  am  vouchsafed,  I  enforce  nothing, 
thinking  I  have  done  my  part  when  I  have  made 
it  known,  and  so  leave  it  to  your  lordship's 
honourable  consideration.  And,  bo  with  signifi^ 
cation  of  my  humble  duty,  &c. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  SECRETARY  OF  BTATB.* 

It  may  please  your  Honour, 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  understand  how  badly  I 
have  been  used  by  the  enclosed,  being  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  complaint  thereof,  which  I  have  writm 
to  the  lord  keeper.  How  sensitive  you  are  of 
wrongs  offered  to  your  blood  in  my  particular  I 
have  had  not  long  since  experience.  But,  herain 
I  think  your  honour  will  be  doubly  sensitive,  in 
tenderness  also  of  the  indignity  to  her  majesty's 
service ;  for  as  for  me,  Mr.  Sympson  might  have 
had  me  every  day  in  London ;  and,  therefore,  to 
belay  me  while  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Towcor 
about  her  majesty's  special  service,  was  to  my 
understanding  very  bold.  And  two  days  before 
he  brags  he  forbore  me,  because  I  dined  with 
Sheriff*  More :  so  as  with  Mr.  Sympson,  exami- 
nations at  the  Tower  are  not  so  great  a  privilege, 
eundo  et  redeundo,  as  Sheriff  More*s  dinner.  Bat 
this  complaint  I  make  in  duty;  and  to  that  end 
have  also  informed  my  Lord  of  Essex  thereof; 
for,  otherwise  his  punishment  will  do  me  no 
good. 

So,  with  signification  of  my  humble  duty,  I 
commend  your  honour  to  the  divine  preservatioB. 

At  your  honourable  command  particularly, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 

From  Coleman  street,  thia 
U\h  of  September,  1306. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  CECIL.* 
It  may  please  your  Honour, 

Because  we  live  in  an  age,  where  every  man*t 
imperfections  are  but  another's  fable;  and  that 
there  fell  out  an  accident  in  the  Exchequer,  whieh 
I  know  not  how,  nor  how  soon  may  be  tradnoed, 
though  I  dare  trust  rumour  in  it,  except  it  bo 
malicious,  or  extreme  partial ;  I  am  bold  now  to 
possess  your  honour,  as  one  that  ever  I  foond 
careful  of  my  advancement,  and  yet  more  jealous 
of  my  wrongs,  with  the  truth  of  that  which  pass- 
ed; deferring  my  farther  request,  until  I  may 
attend  your  honour :  and  so,  I  continue 
Your  honour's  very  humble  and 

particularly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacqv. 

Gray's  Inn,  this 
a4th  of  April,  1001. 

*  From  the  HaUMd  CoUectkm. 
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TO  ROBSaT,  LORD  CECIL.* 

It  mat  PLBAta  your  eooD  Lordship, 

Tbey  say  late  thanks  are  ever  host :  but  the 
itsson  was,  I  thought  to  have  seen  your  lordship 
«s  this;  howsoever,  I  shall  never  forget  this 
jour  last  favour  amongst  others ;  and  it  grieveth 
BM  not  a  little,  that  I  find  myself  of  no  use  to 
rack  an  honourable  and  kind  friend. 

For  that  matter,  I  think  I  shall  desire  your 
tssistance  for  the  punishment  of  the  contempt ; 
not  that  I  would  use  the  privilege  in  future  time, 
bat  beeause  I  would  not  have  the  dignity  of  the 
king's  service  prejudiced  in  my  instance.  But, 
hsrein  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  lordship.^ 

It  is  fit  likewise,  though  much  against  my  mind, 
diat  I  let  your  lordship  know,  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  money  within  the  time  by  your 
lofdsbip  undertaken,  which  was  a  fortnight. 
Nay,  money  I  find  so  hard  to  come  by  at  this 
twie,  as  I  thought  to  have  become  an  humble 
•uitor  to  your  honour  to  have  sustained  me  with 
your  credit  for  the  present  from  urgent  debts, 
with  taking  up  three  hundred  pounds  till  I  can 
pBt  away  some  land.  But,  I  am  so  forward  with 
■ome  sales,  as  this  request  I  hope  I  may  forbear. 

For  my  estate,  (because  your  honour  hath  care 
of  It,)  it  is  thus :  I  shall  be  able  with  selling  the 
skirts  of  my  living  in  Hertfordshire!  to  preserve 
the  body,  and  to  leave  myself,  being  clearly  out 
of  debt,  and  having  some  money  in  my  pocket, 
tfuce  hundred  pounds  land  per  annum,  with  a  hit 
boose,  and  the  ground  well  timbered.  This  is 
BOW  my  labour. 

For  my  purpose  or  course,  I  desire  to  meddle 
as  little  as  I  can  in  the  king's  causes,  his  majesty 
BOW  abounding  in  council;  and  to  follow  my 
private  thrift  and  practice,  and  to  marry  with  some 
convenient  advancement.  For,  as  for  any  ambi- 
tion, I  do  assure  your  honour,  mine  is  quenched. 
In  the  queen's  my  excellent  mistress's  time,  the 
fmorum  was  small ;  her  service  was  a  kind  of 
freehold,  and  it  was  a  more  solemn  time.  All 
fliose  points  agreed  with  my  nature  and  judgment. 
My  ambition  now  I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen, 
whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and 
■srit  of  the  times  succeeding. 

Lastly,  for  this  divulged  and  almost  prostituted 
tide  of  knighthood,  I  could,  without  charge,  by 
joor  honour's  mean,  be  content  to  have  it,  both 
I  of  this  late  disgrace,  and  because  I  have 
'  knights  in  my  mess  in  Gray's  Inn  com- 
I ;  and  because  I  have  found  out  an  alderman's 
dttghter,^  a  handsome  maiden  to  my  liking.  So 
as,  if  your  honour  will  find  the  time,  I  will  come 
to  the  court  from  Gorhambury,  upon  any  warning. 


•  Pirea  tbe  BatiMd  Collectkni. 

f  Oorfaambiiry. 

I  Probftbljr  tke  lady  whom  be  afterward!  married,  Alice, 
aae  of  tbe  daafbten  andco-heln  of  Benedict  Barnham,  Eaq., 
•Ideman  of  London.     Bbe  survlTed  ber  busband  above 


How  my  sales  go  forward,  your  lordship  shall, 
in  a  few  days,  hear ;  meanwhile,  if  you  will  not 
be  pleased  to  take  farther  day  with  this  lewd  fel- 
low, I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  suffer  him  to 
take  any  part  of  the  penalty,  but  principal,  inte- 
rest, and  costs. 

So,  I  remain  your  lordship's 

most  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Sd  Jolf.  ieo3. 


TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL. 
It  mat  PLBASl  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSBIP, 

In  answer  of  your  last  letter,  your  money  shall 
be  ready  before  your  day,  principal,  interest,  and 
costs  of  suit.  So  the  sheriff  promised  when  I 
released  errors ;  and  a  Jew  takes  no  more.  The 
rest  cannot  be  forgotten ;  for  I  cannot  forget  your 
lordship's  dum  memoripst  met/  and  if  there  have 
been  aliquid  nimia,  it  shall  be  amended.  And,  to 
be  plain  with  your  lordship,  that  will  quicken  me 
now  which  slackened  me  before.  Then  I  thought 
you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me,  than  now,  I 
suppose,  you  are  like  to  have.  Not  but  I  think 
the  impediment  will  be  rather  in  my  mind  than 
in  the  matter  or  times.  But,  to  do  you  service,  I 
will  come  out  of  my  religion  at  any  time. 

For  my  knighthood,*  I  wish  the  manfter  might 
bo  such  as  might  grace  me,  since  the  matter  will 
not :  I  mean,  that  I  might  not  be  merely  grega- 
rious in  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  hand.  It 
may  please  your  lordship  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
speedily.    So  I  continue 

Your  lordship's  ever  much  bounden, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Goibambnrj,  tbia  101b  of  Jaly,  10OS. 


THE    BEGINNING  OF  A  LETTER  IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  MY  LORD  TREASURER'Sf  DECEASE^ 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR  Majesty  : 

If  I  shall  seem,  in  these  few  lines,  to  write 
majora  quam  pro  fariuna^  it  may  please  your  ma- 
jesty to  take  it  to  be  an  effect,  not  of  presumption, 
but  of  affection.  For,  of  the  one  I  was  never 
noted ;  and  for  the  other,  I  could  never  show  it 
hitherto  to  the  full,  being  as  a  hawk  tied  to  an- 
other's fist,  that  might  sometimes  bait  and  proffer, 
but  could  never  fly.  And,  therefore,  if,  as  it  was 
said  to  one  that  spoke  great  words,  Jimiecy  verba 
iua  demderant  dvitaitm^^  so  your  majesty  say  to 
me,  **  Bacon,  your  words  require  a  place  to  speak 
them ;"  I  roust  answer,  that  place,  or  not  place,  is 
in  your  majesty  to  add  or  refrain :  and,  tliough  I 
never  grow  eager  but  to  *♦***♦,  yet  your  msr 
jesty 

•  He  waikniffhted  at  WhitehalU  July  23, 1603. 

f  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  wbo  died  34th  of  May,  161S. 

tTbe  draugbt  of  tbia  imperfect  leUer  ia  written  cbiafly  l» 
Greek  characters. 

^Tbeae  word*  of  Tbemiatoclea  are  cited  lik^wlae  by  Locrf 
Rmoo  at  th«  esd  of  bis  book  Df  ^MTMiilia  SdralterMi 
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TO  THE  KING,  IMXEOUTELT  AFTER  THE  LOID 
THEAJft'HEH'fl  DEATH. 

It  mat  pf^ASC  rocR  excellciit  Ma/kstt, 

I  eainn'/t  but  endearour  to  merit,  considering 
your  prerenting  graces,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
t}ies«  f«w  lin«;s. 

Your  majesty  hath  lost  a  great  sabject  and  a 
great  s'rnrarit  But,  if  I  should  praise  him  in 
propriffty,  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  fit  man  to 
keep  tilings  from  growing  worse ;  but  no  Tery  fit 
man  t/i  reiJuce  tilings  to  be  much  better.  For  he 
lovf^  U)  have  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  a  little  too 
mu<:li  on  himself,  and  to  have  all  business  still 
under  the  hammer,  and,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  potter,  to  mould  it  as  he  thought  good ;  so  that 
he  was  more  in  operatione  than  in  opere.  And, 
though  he  had  fine  passagcp  of  action,  yet  the 
real  conclusions  came  slowly  on.  So  that,  al- 
though your  majesty  hath  grave  counsellors  and 
worUiy  persons  left,  yet  you  do,  as  it  were,  turn  a 
leaf  wherein,  if  your  majesty  shall  give  a  frame 
and  constitution  to  matters  before  you  place  the 
persons,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  were  not  amiss. 
But  the  great  matter,  and  most  instant  for  the 
present,  is  the  consideration  of  a  Parliament,  for 
two  efl(i;rts ;  the  one  for  the  supply  of  your  estate, 
the  other  for  the  bettor  knitting  of  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  imU)  your  majesty,  according  to  your  in- 
finite merit;  for  both  which.  Parliaments  have 
been,  and  are,  the  ancient  and  honourable  remedy. 

Now,  because  I  take  myself  to  have  a  little 
skill  in  that  region,  as  one  that  ever  affected  that 
your  niiijeAty  might,  in  all  your  causes,  not  only 
prcviiil,  but  prevail  with  satisfaction  of  the  inner 
man;  and  though  no  man  can  say  but  I  was  a 
perfect  and  peremptory  royalist,  yet,  every  man 
maki^N  mo  believe  that  I  was  never  one  hour  out 
of  rrttdit  with  the  Lower  House;  my  desire  is,  to 
knew  whethor  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
intulitito  and  propound  unto  you  some  preparative 
reniemlirances,  touching  the  future  Parliament. 

Your  majesty  may  truly  perceive  that,  though 
I  cannot  challenge  to  myself  either  invention  or 
Judgment,  or  elocution,  or  method,  or  any  of 
those  powers,  yet  my  offering  is  care  and  obser- 
vance :  and,  as  my  good  old  mistress  was  wont  to 
call  me  her  watch  candle,  because  it  pleased  her 
to  say  I  did  continually  burn,  (and  yet  she  suf- 
fered nio  to  waste  almost  to  nothing,)  so  I  must 
much  more  owe  the  like  duty  to  your  majesty,  by 
whom  my  fortunes  have  been  settled  and  raised. 
And  so,  craving  panlon,  I  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

servant  devote,        F.  B. 
41  May,  1<(19 


TO  THE  KINO. 
Ir  MAT  PLIA8I  TOUR  EXCKLLKNT  MaJBSTT, 

My  principal  end  being  to  do  your  majesty  scr- 
f  ice,  I  crave  leave  to  make,  at  this  time,  to  your 


majesty,  this  most  hnmble  oblation  of  royeelf ;  I 
may  truly  say  with  the  psalm,  MuUum  ineoSm 
fmi  amma  wum  ;  for  my  life  balh  been  conversaDt 
in  things,  wherein  I  take  little  pleasure.  Your 
majesty  may  have  heard  somewhat,  that  my  father 
was  an  honest  man ;  and  somewhat  yet,  I  may 
have  been  of  myself,  thoagh  not  to  make  any  true 
judgment  by,  because  I  have  hiiheito  had  only 
poUdaiem  eerfrorum,  nor  that  neither.  I  was  three 
of  my  yoang  years  bred  with  an  ambassador  in 
France,  and  since  1  have  been  an  old  tmant  in  the 
school-house  of  your  council  chamber,  though  on 
the  second  form,  yet  longer  than  any  that  now 
sitieth  hath  been  in  the  head  form.  If  your 
majesty  find  any  aptness  in  me,  or  if  yon  find 
any  scarcity  in  others,  whereby  you  may  think  it 
fit  for  your  service  to  remove  me  to  business  of 
state,  adthough  I  have  a  fair  way  before  me  for 
profit,  and,  by  yonr  majesty^s  grace  and  fevoar, 
for  honour  and  advancement,  and  in  a  course  less 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  fortune,  yet,  now  that  he 
is  gone  quovifoenU  viriuiilnu  eertimmum  exitium 
I  will  be  ready  as  a  chessman,  to  be  wherever 
your  majesty's  royal  hand  shall  set  me.  Yoor 
majesty  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  not  sud- 
denly opened  myself  thus  far.  I  have  looked  on 
upon  others.  I  see  the  exceptions;  I  see  the  dis- 
tractions ;  and  I  fear  Tacitus  will  be  a  prophet, 
magis  alii  homines,  quam  alii  mores.  I  know  mine 
own  heart;  and  I  know  not  whether  God,  that 
hath  touched  my  heart  with  the  afiection,  may  not 
touch  your  royal  heart  to  discern  it.  Howsoever, 
I  shall  go  on  honestly  in  mine  ordinary  course, 
and  supply  the  rest  in  prayers  for  you,  remain- 
ing, &c. 


TO  THE  KING> 

♦  ♦  •  Lastly,  I  will  make  two  prayers  unto 
your  majesty,  as  I  used  to  do  to  God  Almighty, 
when  I  commend  to  him  his  own  glory  and 
cause;  so  I  will  pray  to  your  majesty  for 
yourself. 

The  one  is,  that  these  cogitations  of  want,  do 
not  any  ways  trouble  or  vex  your  mind.  I 
remember  Moses  saith  of  the  land  of  promise,  that 
it  was  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  was 
watered  with  a  river,  but  was  watered  with 
showers  from  heaven;  whereby  I  gather,  God 
preferreth,  sometimes  uncertainties  before  eer- 
tainties,  because  they  teach  a  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  his  providence.  Sure  I  am, 
nil  novi  aecidit  vobis.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  greatest  kings  to  be  in  debt :  and,  if  a  man 
shall  parvis  eomponere  magna,  I  have  seen  an 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  Chancellor  Hatton,  an  Eail 
of  Essex,  and  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  debt;  and 

•  The  bcfiBBiai  of  this  tetter  la  wantiaf 
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jet  was  it  no  manner  of  diminatLon  to  their  power 
OT  greatness. 

My  second  prayer  is,  that  your  majesty,  in 
lespeet  of  the  hasty  freeing  of  your  estate, 
would  not  descend  to  any  means,  or  degree  of 
means,  which  carrieth  not  a  symmetry  with  your 
majesty  and  greatness.  He  is  gone  from  whom 
those  coorses  did  wholly  flow.  So  have  your 
wants  and  necessities  in  particular,  as  it  were, 
hanged  up  in  two  tablets  before  the  eyes  of  your 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  be  talked  of  for  four 
months  together ;  to  have  all  your  courses,  to 
help  yoorself  in  revenue  or  profit,  put  into  printed 
books,  which  were  wont  to  be  held  arcana 
imperii  i  to  have  such  worms  of  aldermen,  to 
lend  for  ten  in  the  hundred  upon  good  assurance, 
and  with  such  *  *^  as  if  it  should  save  the  bark 
of  your  fortune ;  to  contract  still  where  might  be 
had  the  readiest  payment,  and  not  the  best  bar- 
gain ;  to  stir  a  number  of  projects  for  your  profit, 
and  then  to  blast  them,  and  leave  your  majesty 
nothing  but  the  scandal  of  them ;  to  pretend  an 
even  carriage  between  your  majesty's  rights  and 
the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  neither. 
These  courses,  and  others  the  like,  I  hope,  are 
gone  with  the  deviser  of  them,  which  have  turned 
yonr  majesty  to  inestimable  prejudice.* 

I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  my  liberty  of 
writing.  I  know  these  things  are  majora  quam 
preforiund:  but  they  are  minora  quam  pro  Mtudio 
d  voktntaU,  I  assure  myself,  your  majesty 
taketh  not  me  for  one  of  a  busy  nature ;  for  my 
state  being  free  from  all  difficulties,  and  I  having 
soch  a  large  field  for  contemplations,  as  I  have 
partly,  and  shall  much  more  make  manifest  to 
your  majesty  and  the  world,  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  nothing  could  make  me  active  but  love 
and  affection.  So,  praying  my  God  to  bless  and 
£ivonr  your  person  and  estate,  &c. 


TO  THB  KING. 

It  mat  plbase  tour  KxcELLCitT  Majesty, 

I  have,  with  all  possible  diligence,  since  your 
flujesty^s  progress,  attended  the  service  commit- 

*  It  win  te  bvt  JiwUee  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Salb- 
ftwj,  to  remark,  that  this  disadvantareoas  character  of  him, 
ky  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  teems  to  have  been  heightened  by 
Ike  prcjodieea  of  the  latter  against  that  able  minister, 
frouded  «poB  aoroe  suspicions,  that  the  enrl  had  not  served 
liifli  with  so  moch  zeal  as  he  might  have  expected  fh>m  so 
■car  a  relation,  either  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  or  of  that 
•r  hn  successor.  Nor  is  It  any  Just  imputation  on  his  lord* 
■Mp,  that  he  Iwfan  to  decline  in  King  James  the  First's  good 
opfailoB,  when  his  majesty's  ill  economy  occasioned  de- 
isnds  on  the  lord  treasurer,  which  all  his  skill,  in  the  biisi- 
■ass  of  the  finances,  could  not  answer,  but  which  drew 
from  him  advices  and  remonstrances  still  extant,  which  that 
kiBff  not  being  very  ready  to  profit  by,  conceived  some  re- 
•antaseot  against  his  old  servant  and  even  retained  it  against 
Mi  Memory. 


ted  to  the  subcommissioners,  touching  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  your  majesty's  means :  and 
this  I  have  done,  not  only  in  meeting,  and  con- 
ference, and  debate  with  the  rest,  but  also  by  my 
several  and  private  meditation  and  inquiry:  so 
that,  besides  the  joint  account,  which  we  shall 
give  to  the  lords,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
your  majesty  somewhat  ex  pro  prio.  For  as  no 
man  loveth  better  conaukre  in  commune  than  I 
do;  neither  am  I  of  those  fine  ones  that  use  to 
keep  back  any  thing,  wherein  they  think  they 
may  win  credit  apart,  and  so  make  the  consulta- 
tion almost  inutile.  So,  nevertheless,  in  cases 
where  matters  shall  fall  upon  the  by,  perhaps  of 
no  less  worth  than  that,  which  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  consultation ;  or  where  I  find  things 
passed  over  too  slightly,  or  in  cases  where  that, 
which  I  should  advise,  is  of  that  nature,  as  I 
hold  it  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  all  those 
with  whom  I  am  joined ;  these  parts  of  business 
I  put  to  my  private  account;  not  because  I  would 
be  officious,  (though  I  profess  I  would  do  works 
of  supererogation  if  I  could,)  but  in  a  true  discre- 
tion and  caution.  And  your  majesty  had  some 
taste  in  those  notes  which  I  gave  you  for  the 
wards,  (which  it  pleased  you  to  say,  were  no 
tricks  nor  novelties,  but  true  passages  of  busi- 
ness,) that  mine  own  particular  remembrances 
and  observations  are  not  like  to  be  unprofitable. 
Concerning  which  notes  for  the  wards,  though  I 
might  say,  n'c  vo8  non  vobia^  yet  let  that  pass. 

I  have  also  considered  fully,  of  that  great  pro- 
position which  your  majesty  commended  to  my 
care  and  study,  touching  the  conversion  of  your 
revenue  of  land  into  a  multiplied  present  revenue 
of  rent:  wherein,  I  say, I  have  considered  of  the 
means  and  course  to  be  taken  of  the  assurance, 
of  the  rates,  of  the  exceptions,  and  of  the  arga- 
ments  for  and  against  it.  For,  though  the  project 
itself  be  as  old  as  I  can  remember,  and  falleth 
under  every  man*8  capacity,  yet  the  dispute  and 
managre  of  it,  asketh  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  judgment;  projects  being,  like  jEsop's 
tongues,  the  best  meat  and  the  worst,  as  they  are 
chosen  and  handled.  But  surely,  ubi  deficiunt 
remedia  ordinaria,  recurrendum  est  ad  extraordi" 
naria.  Of  this  also  I  am  ready  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account. 

Generally,  upon  this  subject  of  the  repair  of 
your  majesty's  means,  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
give  me  leave  to  make  this  judgment,  that  your 
majesty's  recovery  must  be  by  the  medicines  of 
the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  and  not  of  the  chy- 
mists  or  Paracelsians.  For  it  will  not  be  wrought 
by  any  one  fine  extract,  or  strong  water,  but  by  a 
skilful  company  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  and 
those  by  just  weight  and  proportion,  and  that  of 
some  simples,  which  perhaps  of  themselves,  or 
in  over-great  quantity,  were  little  better  than 
poisons,  but,  mixed  and  broken,  and  in  just  quan- 
tity, are  full  of  virtue.     And,  second  ^    that  as 
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joar  majesty^B  gfrowingr  behindhandy  halh  been 
work  of  time,  so  must  likewise  be  your  majesty's 
coming  forth  and  makingr  even.  Not  bat  I  wish 
it  were  by  all  ^ood  and  fit  means  aceelerated,  bat 
that  I  foresee,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  propound 
to  yourself  to  ^o  it  per  talium^  it  can  hardly  be 
without  accidents  of  prejudice  to  your  honour, 
safety,  or  profit. 

Endorsed, 

JIfy  letter  to  the  Mng^  touching  hU  e$tate  in  gene 
ral^  Somber  18, 1612. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  toub  Majesty, 

According  to  your  highnesses  pleasure,  signi- 
fied by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,*  1  haTO  consider- 
ed of  the  petition  of  certain  baronets,|  made  unto 
your  majesty  for  confirmation  and  extent,  or 
explanation  of  certain  points  mentioned  in  their 
charter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  first,  whereas  it 
is  desired,  that  the  baronets  be  declared  a  middle 
degree,  between  baron  and  knight,  I  hold  this  to 
be  reasonable  as  to  their  placing. 

Secondly,  Where  it  is  desired,  that  unto  the 
words  degree  or  dignity  of  baron,  the  word  honour 
might  be  added ;  I  know  Tory  well,  that  in  the 
preface  of  the  baronets*  patent  it  is  mentioned, 
that  all  honours  are  derived  from  the  king.  I  find 
also,  that  in  the  patent  of  the  baronets,  which  are 
roarshallc'd  under  the  barons,  (except  it  be  certain 
principalfl,)  the  word  honour  is  granted.  I  find 
also,  that  the  word  dignity  is  many  times  in  law 
a  superior  word  to  the  word  honour,  as  being 
applied  to  the  king  himself,  all  capital  indict- 
ments concluding  contra  eoronam  et  dignitatem 
notlram.  It  is  evident  also,  that  the  word  honour 
and  honourable  are  used  in  these  times  in  common 
speech  very  promiscuously.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  style  of  honour  belongs  chiefly  to  peers 
and  counsellors,  I  am  doubtful  what  opinion  to 
give  therein. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  believed,  that  if  there 
be  any  question  of  precedence  touching  baronets, 
it  may  bo  ordered,  that  the  same  be  decided  by 
the  commissioners  marshal ;  I  do  not  see  but  it 
may  be  granted  them  for  avoiding  disturbances. 

Fourthly,  For  the  precedence  of  baronets  I  find 
no  alteration  or  difficulty,  except  it  be  in  this, 
that  the  daughters  of  baronets  are  desired  to  be 
declared  to  have  precedence  before  the  wives  of 
knights*  eldest  sons ;  which,  because  it  is  a  degree 
hereditary,  and  that,  in  all  examples,  the  daughters 

*  Thomai  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

t  The  order  of  baroneU  was  created  by  patent  of  King 
James  I.,  dated  the  S9d  of  May,  1611.  The  year  following,  a 
decree  wae  made  relating  to  their  place  and  precedence ; 
and  fWur  yeara  after,  vis.,  In  161  A,  another  decree  to  the  aame 
purpose.  See  SeMra*«  Titin  •f  H»n»wr^  Part  II.,  Ch.  V.,  p. 
•II.    OIL  XI.,  p.  910,  and  900.    U  Edit.  fbl.  lOIS. 


in  geneial  have  plaea  next  the  Sadest  broCheiiP 
wives,  I  hold  convenient. 

Lastly,  Whereas  it  is  desired,  that  the  sppannt 
heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  baronets  may  be 
knighted  during  the  life  of  their  fathers ;  for  tkmt 
I  have  received  from  the  lord  chamberlain  a 
signification,  that  your  majesty  did  so  understand 
it,  I  humbly  subscribe  thereunto  with  this,  that 
the  baronets*  eldest  sons  being  knights,  do  oot 
take  place  of  ancient  knights,  so  long  as  tiisir 
fathers  live. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  humbly  submit  to 
your  majesty's  judgment. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fb.  BAOoir. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  plkasb  toub  most  xxcxllxht  Majbstt, 
Having  understood  of  the  death  of  the  lord 
chief  justice,*  I  do  ground,  in  all  humbleness,  an 
assured  hope,  that  your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  other  but  your  poor  servants,  your  attomeyf 
and  your  solicitor,^  one  of  them  for  that  plaes. 
Else  we  shall  be  like  Noah's  dove,  not  knowing 
where  to  rest  our  feet.  For  the  places  of  rest, 
after  the  extreme  painful  places  wherein  we  serve^ 
have  used  to  be  eidier  the  lord  chancellor's  plaes, 
or  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  or  the  places  of 
the  chief  justices ;  whereof,  for  the  first,  I  could 
be  almost  loath  to  live  to  see  this  worthy  counsel- 
lor fail.  The  mastership  of  the  rolls  is  blocked 
with  a  reversion.!  My  Lord  Coke  is  like  to  out- 
live us  both :  so  as,  if  this  turn  fail,  I,  for  my 
part,  know  not  whither  to  look.  I  have  served 
your  majesty  above  a  prenticehood,  full  seven 
years  and  more,  as  your  solicitor,  which  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  painfullest  places  in  your  king- 
dom, specially  as  my  employments  have  been: 
and  God  hath  brought  mine  own  years  to  fifty- 
two,  which,  I  think,  is  older  than  ever  any  solici- 
tor continued  unpreferred.  My  suit  is  principally 
that  you  would  remove  Mr.  Attorney  to  the  pla 
If  he  refuse,  then  I  hope  your  majesty  will  i 
no  farther  than  myself,  that  I  may  at  last,  out 
of  your  majesty*s  grace  and  favour,  step  forwards 
to  a  place  either  of  more  comfort  or  more  ease. 
Besides,  how  necessary  it  is  for  your  majesty  to 
strengthen  your  service  amongst  the  judges  by  s 
chief  justice  which  is  sure  to  your  prerogativs, 
your  majesty  knoweth.  Therefore,  I  cease  farther 
to  trouble  your  majesty,  humbly  craving  pardon, 

*  Sir  Thomae  Fleantng,  who  died  about  Anfoat,  I61S. 

f  Sir  Henry  Hobait,  who  waa  made  Lord  Chief  Jualiee  of 
the  Common  Pleaa,  November  96,  1611,  in  the  room  of  8k 
Edward  Coke,  removed  to  the  poat  of  Lord  Chief  Jaalk*  of 
the  King*e  Bench,  Oetober  15. 

X  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hlmaelf,  who  waa  appofartcd  attorasfk 
general,  Oct.  97, 1613. 

|Ty>8irJallaar 
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and  TelyiDg  wholly  upon   your   goodness  and  me  with  wonderful  tokens  of  kindness.  We  hotb 

remembrance,  and  resting,  in  all  true  humbleness,  wept,  which  I  do  not  often. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted,  and  „  .      . 

%  •  t  *  1       1  .             •  Endorsed, 

faithful  subject  and  servant,  ^  ^^^  ,^  g^^  ^^^^  ^.^.^,^  ^^,^.^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

I B.  H  ACON.  brought  to  him  by  3fi-.  Shuie,  of  a  promite  tf  the 

-^— .....  chaneellor't  place. 


TO  MR.  HURRAT.* 

Good  Mr.  Murray, 

According  to  his  majesty's  pleasure  by  you 
signified  tQ  roe,  we  have  attended  my  lord  chan- 
eellor,f  my  lord  treasurer,^  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  £xchequer,§  concerning  Sir  Gilbert 
Houghton's  patent  stayed  at  the  seal;  and  we 
have  acquainted  them  with  the  grounds  and  state 
of  the  suit,  to  justify  them  that  it  was  just  and 
beneficial  to  his  majesty.  And  for  any  thing  we 
could  perceive  by  any  objection  or  reply  they 
made,  we  left  them  in  good  opinion  of  the  same, 
with  this,  that  because  my  lord  chancellor  (by  the 
advice,  as  it  seemeth,  of  the  other  two)  had  ac- 
quainted the  council-table,  for  so  many  as  were 
tiien  present,  with  that  suit  amongst  others,  they 
thought  fit  to  stay  till  his  majesty's  coming  to 
town,  being  at  hand,  to  understand  his  farther 
pleasure.  We  purpose,  upon  his  majesty's  com- 
ing, to  attend  his  majesty,  to  give  him  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  business,  and  some 
other.  Meanwhile,  finding  his  majesty  to  have 
care  of  the  matter,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
return  this  answer  to  you  in  discharge  of  his 
majesty's  direction.    We  remain 

Your  assured  friends, 
Fr.  Bacox, 
Henry  Yelvirton. 

J0I7  S,  1S19. 


TO  am  GEORGE  VILLIERS. 

Sir, — ^The  message  which  1  received  from  you 
by  Mr.  Shute  hath  bred  in  me  such  belief  and 
confidence  as  I  will  now  wholly  rely  upon  your 
exoeUent  and  happy  self.  When  persons  of 
graatness  and  quality  begin  speech  with  me  of 
the  matter,  and  ofier  me  their  good  ofiices,  I  can 
bat  answer  them  civilly.  But  those  things  are 
bat  toys :  I  am  yours  surer  to  you  than  to  mine 
own  life ;  for,  as  they  speak  of  the  turquois  stone 
in  a  ring,  I  will  break  into  twenty  pieces  before 
joa  have  the  least  fall.  God  keep  you  ever. 
Your  truest  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

My  lord  chancellor  is  prettily  amended.   I  was 
with  him  yesterday  almost  half  an  hour«  He  used 

•  Rarl.  M88.  vol.  0088. 
f  Elietmere. 

t  Tbomu  Howmrd,  Earl  of  fluflblk. 
I  Sir  Polk  GreYlie,  ftdranced  to  that  poat  Oetobar  1, 1614, 
IB  tte  rooa  of  Sir  Jallua  CMar,  mada  Maater  of  the  RoUi. 
V(|L.  HI.— 13 


MR.  TOfilE  MATTHEW*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

May  it  plcasc  you,  Sia, 

The  notice  I  have  from  my  Lord  Roos,  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  and  other  friends,  of  the  extreme 
obli^tion  wherein  I  continue  towards  you,  to- 
gether with  the  conscience  I  have  of  the  know- 
ledge how  dearly  and  truly  I  honour  and  love  you, 
and  daily  pray  that  you  may  rise  to  that  height 
which  the  state  wherein  you  live  can  give  you, 
hath  taken  away  the  wings  of  fear,  whereby  I 
was  almost  carried  away  from  daring  to  importune 
you  in  this  kind.  But  I  know  how  good  you  have 
always  been,  and  are  still,  towards  me;  or  rather 
because  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  much 
it  is ;  I  will  presume  there  is  enough  for  any  use, 
whereupon  an  honest  humble  servant  may  em- 
ploy it. 

It  imports  the  business  of  my  poor  estate,  tha 
I  he  restored  to  my  country  for  some  time ;  and  I 
have  divers  friends  in  that  court,  who  will  further 
my  desire  thereof,  and  particularly  Mr.  Secretary 
Lake  and  my  Lord  Roos,  whom  I  have  desired  to 
confer  with  you  about  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
done  therein,  unless  my  Lord  of  Canterbury'!' 
may  be  made  propitious,  or  at  least  not  averse ; 
nor  do  I  know  in  the  world  how  to  charm  him  but 
by  the  music  of  your  tongrue.  1  beseech  you,  sir, 
lose  some  minutes  upon  me,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  pay  by  whole  years  of  service ;  and  call 
to  mind,  if  it  j^lease  you,  the  last  speech  you  made 
me,  that  if  I  should  continue  as  I  then  was,  and 
neither  prove  ill-affected  to  the  state,  nor  become 
otherwise  than  a  mere  secular  man  in  my  religion, 
you  would  be  pleased  to  negotiate  for  my  return. 
On  my  part  the  conditions  are  performed  ;  and  it 
remains,  that  you  do  the  like :  nor  can  I  doubt 
but  that  the  nobleness  of  your  nature,  which  loves 
nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  to  be  doing  of 
good,  can  descend  from  being  the  attorney-general 


•  Son  of  Dr.  Toble  Matthew,  Archblabop  of  York.  He  waa 
born  at  Oxford  In  1578,  while  hii  father  waa  Dean  of  Chriat 
Church,  and  educated  there.  During  hii  travels  abroad,  be 
wai  seduced  to  the  Rumlsh  religion  by  Father  Parsons.  Ttala 
occasioned  his  living  out  of  his  own  country  from  the  year 
1607  to  1617,  when  he  had  leave  to  return  to  England.  Ha 
was  again  ordered  to  leave  it  in  October,  1618 ;  but,  in  lOtt, 
was  recalled  to  assist  in  the  match  with  Spain  ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  endeavours  to  promote  it,  was  knighted  by  King 
James  1.  at  Royston,  on  the  lOlh  of  October,  1623.  He  trana- 
lated  into  Italian  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Essays,  and  died  at 
Ghent  in  Renders,  October  13, 1665,  N.  S. 

f  Dr.  George  Abbot. 
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to  ft  great  king,  to  be  solicitor  for  one  of  fh% 
meanest  subjects  that  he  hath. 

I  send  my  letter  to  my  lord^s  grace  open,  that 
before  you  seal  it  (if  yon  shall  think  fit  to  seal  it, 
and  rather  not  to  deliver  it  open)  yon  may  see  the 
reasons  that  I  have ;  which,  if  I  be  not  partial,  are 
very  pregnant.  Although  I  confess,  that  till  it 
was  now  Tery  lately  motioned  to  me  by  some 
honourable  friends,  who  have  already  procured  to 
disimpression  his  majesty  of  some  bard  conceit 
he  had  me  in,  I  did  not  greatly  think  thereof; 
and  now  I  am  full  of  hope  that  I  shall  prevail. 
For  supposing  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  mind 
is  but  made  of  iron,  the  adamant  of  your  persua- 
sion will  have  power  to  draw  it.  It  may  please 
you  either  to  send  a  present  answer  hereunto,  or, 
since  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  favour,  to  tell 
either  of  those  honourable  persons  aforenamed  what 
theansweris,  that  accordingly  they  may  co-operate. 

This  letter  goes  by  S jr  Edward  Parham,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  been  much  beholden  to.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  perfect  honest  man ;  and  since,  I 
protest,  I  had  rather  die  than  deceive  yon,  I  will 
humbly  pray,  that  he  may  rather  receive  favour 
from  you  than  otherwise,  when  he  shall  come  in 
your  way,  which  at  one  time  or  other  all  the 
world  there  must  do.  And  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  much  bound  to  you,  as  being  enabled  by 
this  means  to  pay  many  of  my  debts  to  him. 

I  presume  to  send  you  the  copy  of  a  piece  of  a 
letter,  which  Galileo,  of  whom  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard,  wrote  to  a  monk  of  my  acquaintance 
in  Italy,  about  the  answering  of  that  place  in 
Joshua,  which  concerns  the  sun*s  standing  still, 
and  approving  thereby  the  pretended  falsehood  of 
Copernicus's  opinion.  The  letter  was  written  by 
occasion  of  the  opposition,  which  some  few  in 
Italy  did  make  against  Galileo,  as  if  he  went 
about  to  establish  that  by  experiments  which  ap- 
peara  to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  But  he 
makes  it  appear  the  while  by  this  piece  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  send  you,  that  if  that  passage  of 
Scripture  doth  expressly  favour  either  side,  it  b 
for  the  affirmative  of  Copemicus*s  opinion,  and 
for  the  negative  of  Aristotle's.  To  an  attorney- 
general  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  such  a  one 
as  is  employed  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  it  might  seem  unseasonable  for.  me  to 
interrupt  you  with  matter  of  this  nature.  But  I 
know  well  enough  in  how  high  account  yon  have 
the  truth  of  things :  and  that  no  day  can  pass, 
wherein  you  give  not  liberty  to  your  wise  thoughts 
of  looking  upon  the  works  of  nature.  It  may 
please  you  to  pardon  the  so  much  trouble  which 
1  give  yon  in  this  kind  ;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I 
do  not  deserve  a  pardon,  because  I  find  not  in 
myself  a  nurpose  of  forboaring  to  do  the  like  hero- 
Mfter.    I  most  n.:mhly  kiss  your  hand. 

Vour  most  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 
TusiK  Mattiikw. 

nnisfels,  tbft  31f(  of  April,  |fll6. 


MB.  TOBIB   MATTIIBW  TO  SIB  FBANCU   BAOOlf. 
ATT0B\'ET4;ENBBAL. 

Mat  it  plkask  toub  Hoxovi, 

Such  as  know  your  honour  may  congratnlate 
with  yon  the  favour  which  you  have  lately  reoeiTed 
from  his  majesty,  of  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
state  :*  but  as  for  me,  I  must  have  leave  to  con- 
gratulate with  the  council-table,  in  being  so  happy 
as  to  have  yon  for  an  assessor.  I  hope  these  are 
but  beginnings,  and  that  the  marriage,  which  now 
I  perceive  that  fortune  is  about  to  make  with 
virtue,  will  be  consummate  in  your  person.  I  can- 
not dissemble,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  mentioD, 
the  excessive  honour  which  you  have  vouchsafed 
to  do  unto  my  picture.  But  shame  ought  not  to 
be  so  hateful  as  sin ;  and  without  sin  I  know  not 
how  to  conceal  the  extreme  obligation,  into  which 
I  am  entered  thereby,  which  is  incomparably  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  no  less  than  as  much  as  I 
am  able  to  conceive.  And  as  the  copy  is  more 
fortunate  than  the  original,  because  it  hath  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  eye,  so  the  original,  being 
much  more  truly  youre  than  the  copy  can  be, 
aspires,  by  having  the  happiness  to  see  you,  to 
put  the  picture  out  of  countenance. 

I  underetand  by  Sir  George  Petre,'|'  who  is  ar- 
rived here  at  the  Spa,  and  is  so  wise  as  to  hononr 
you  extremely,  though  he  have  not  the  fortune  to 
be  known  to  your  honour,  that  he  had  heard  how 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had  been  moved  in  my 
behalf,  and  that  he  gave  way  unto  my  retora. 
This,  if  it  bo  true,  cannot  have  happened  withoot 
some  endeavour  of  your  honour ;  and,  therefore, 
howsoever  I  have  not  been  particularly  advertised 
that  your  honour  had  delivered  my  letter  to  his 
grace ;  yet  now  methinks  I  do  as  good  as  know  i^ 
and  dare  adventure  to  present  you  with  my  hum- 
blest thanks  for  the  favour.  But  the  main  point 
is,  how  his  majesty  should  be  moved ;  wherein 
my  friends  are  straining  courtesy ;  and  unless  I 
have  your  honour  for  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
take  order,  who  shall  begin,  all  the  benefit,  that  I 
can  reap  by  this  negotiation,  will  be  to  have  the 
reputation  of  little  judgment  in  attempting  that 
which  I  was  not  able  to  obtain ;  and  that  howsoever 
I  have  shot  fair,  I  know  not  how  to  hit  the  mark. 
I  have  been  directed  by  my  Lord  Roos,  who  was 
the  first  mover  of  this  stone,  to  write  a  letter, 
which  himself  would  deliver  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,^  who  doth  me  the  honour  to  wish  me  voy 
well :  and  I  have  obeyed  his  lordship,  and  beseech 
your  honour,  that  jou  will  be  pleased  to  prevent, 
or  to  accompany,  or  second  it  with  your  commen- 
dation, lest  otherwise  the  many  words  that  I  have 
used  have  but  the  virtue  of  a  single  0,  or  cipher. 
But,in<ieed,  if  I  had  not  been  overweighed  by  the 

•  Sir  Francis  Bncon  wu  iworn  at  Greenwich  of  the  privy- 
council,  Jnne  0,  I6I6. 

t  Grandaon  of  John,  the  flrpt  Lord  Petre,  and  ton  of  WO- 
ilam,  aecond  baron  of  that  name. 

X  sir  Gronre  Villien,  who  waa  appointed  to  that  oAee, 
Jaanary  4, 1«15-(L 
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authority  of  my  Lord  Roosts  commandment,  I 
should  rather  have  reserved  the  master  of  the 
horse's  faTour  to  some  other  use  afterward.  In 
eonformity  whereof  I  have  also  written  to  his  lord- 
shipf  and  perhaps  he  will  thereupon  forbear  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  the  master  of  the  horse: 
whereas  I  should  be  the  less  sorry  if  your  hononr^s 
self  would  not  think  it  inconvenient  to  make  the 
suit  of  my  return  to  his  majesty ;  in  which  case  I 
should,  to  my  extreme  contentment,  have  all  my 
obligations  to  your  honour  only. 

His  majesty *s  being  now  in  progress,  will  give 
some  impediment  to  my  suit,  unless  either  it  be 
my  good  fortune  that  your  honour  do  attend  his 
person,  or  else  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  com- 
mand some  one  of  the  many  servants  your  honour 
hath  in  court,  to  procure  the  expedition  of  my 
cause ;  wherein  I  can  foresee  no  difficulty,  when  I 
consider  the  interest  which  your  honour  alloweth 
me  in  your  favour,  and  my  innocent  carriage 
abroad  for  so  many  years;  whereunto  all  his 
majesty's  ministers,  who  have  known  me,  I  am 
tore,  will  give  an  attestation,  according  to  the 
contents  of  my  letter,  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

If  I  durst,  I  would  most  humbly  entreat  your 
honour  to  be  pleased,  that  some  servant  of  yours 
may  speedily  advertise  me,  whether  or  no  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury  hath  received  my  letter; 
what  his  answer  was;  and  what  I  may  hope  in 
this  my  suit  I  remember,  that  the  last  words 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  from  your  mouth, 
were,  that  if  1  continued  any  time  free  both  from 
disloyal^  and  priesthood,  your  honour  would  be 
pleawed  to  make  yourself  the  intercessor  for  my 
Tstonu  Any  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Trumball  for  me 
will  come  safely  and  speedily  to  my  hands. 

The  term  doth  now  last  with  your  honour  all 
the  year  long,  and  therefore  the  sooner  I  make  an 
end,  the  better  service  I  shall  do  you.  I  presume 
to  kiss  your  hands,  and  continue 

Your  honour's  most  entirely,  and 

humbly  ever  at  commandment, 
ToBiK  Matthews. 
B§m^  Ihb  Iflch  of  Jaly,  «tyfo  imm,  1610. 

P.  S.  It  is  no  small  penance,  that  I  am  forced 
to  apparel  my  mind  in  my  man's  hand,  when  it 
speaks  to  your  honour.  But  God  Almighty  will 
have  it  so,  through  the  shaking  I  have  in  my 
right  hand ;  and  I  do  little  less  than  want  the  use 
of  my  Ibrefinger* 


TO  SIR  nANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

It  mat  plbask  toitb  Honour, 

I  presumed  to  importune  your  honour  with  a 
letterof  the  16th  of  this  month,  whereby  I  signified 
how  I  had  written  to  the  master  of  the  horse, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  move  his  majesty  for 
my  return  into  England;  and  how  that  I  had 
done  it  upon  the  direction  of  my  Lord  Roos,  who 
oGfervMl  to  be  the  deliverer  thereof.    Withal  I  told 


your  honour  that  I  expressed  thereby  an  act  rather 
of  obedience  than  prudence,  as  not  holding  his 
lordship  a  fit  man,  whom  by  presenting  that  letter 
the  king  might  perad venture  discover  to  be  my 
favourer  in  this  business.  In  regard  whereof  I 
besought  him,  that  howsoever  I  had  complied 
with  his  command  in  writing,  yet  he  would  for- 
bear the  delivery :  and  1  gave  him  divers  reasons 
for  it.  And,  both  in  contemplation  of  those 
reasons,  as  also  of  the  hazard  of  miscarriage  that 
letters  do  run  into  between  these  parts  and  those, 
I  have  now  thought  fit  to  send  your  honour  this  en- 
closed, accompanied  with  a  most  humble  entreaty 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  master 
of  tho  horse's  hands,  with  such  a  recommenda- 
tion as  you  can  give.  Having  read  it,  your 
honour  may  be  pleased  to  seal  it;  and  if  his 
honour  have  received  the  former  by  other  hands, 
this  may  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  duplicate  or 
copy :  if  not,  it  may  be  the  original;  and,  indeed, 
though  it  bhould  be  but  the  copy,  if  it  may  be 
touched  by  your  honour,  it  would  have  both 
greater  grace  and  greater  life  than  the  principal 
itself;  and,  therefore,  howsoever,  I  humbly  pray, 
that  this  may  be  delivered. 

If  my  business  should  be  remitted  to  the  coun- 
cil-table (which  yet  I  hope  will  not  be)  I  am  most 
a  stranger  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord 
chamberlain,*  of  whom  yet  I  trust,  by  means  of 
your  honour^s  good  word  in  my  behalf,  that  I  shall 
receive  no  impediment. 

The  bearer,  Mr.  Becher,f  can  say  what  my 
carriage  hath  been  in  France,  under  the  eye  of 
several  ambassadors ;  which  makes  me  the  more 
glad  to  use  him  in  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to 
your  honour :  and  if  your  honour  may  be  pleased 
to  command  me  any  thing,  he  will  convey  it  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  hear  to  my  unspeakable  joy  of  heart,  how 
much  power  you  have  with  the  master  of  the 
horse ;  and  how  much  immediate  favour  you  have 
also  with  his  most  excellent  majesty:  so  that  lean- 
not  but  hope  for  all  good  success,  when  I  consider 
withal  the  protection  whereinto  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  me,  the 

Most  humble  and  most  obliged  of 

your  honour's  many  servants, 
ToBiK  Matthew. 

Spft,  thif  last  of  July,  ttyh  novo,  1010. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNET-GENERAL 

May  it  please  tour  Honour, 

I  have  been  made  happy  by  your  honour's 
noble  and  dear  lines  of  the  22d  of  July :  and  the 
joy  that  I  took  therein  was  only  kept  from  excess 

*  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

t  William,  aAerwards  knighted.  He  baJ  been  lecreUry  lo 
Sir  George  Calvert,  ambaaaador  to  the  roart  of  France,  and 
waa  afterwarda  agent  at  that  court;  and  mt  laat  made  clerk 
of  tbe  coancil 
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by  the  notice  they  gave  me  of  some  intentions  ' 
and  advices  of  your  honour,  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  others  of  my  friends,  with  a 
meaning,  that  they  should  acquaint  me  with  them ; 
whereof  they  have  entirely  failed.  And,  there- 
fore, if  still  it  should  import  me  to  understand 
what  they  were,  I  must  be  enforced  to  beg  the 
knowledge  of  them  from  yourself.  Your  honour 
hath  by  this  short  letter  delivered  me  otherwise 
from  a  great  deal  of  laborious  suspense ;  for,  be- 
sides the  great  hope  you  give  me  of  being  so 
shortly  able  to  do  you  reverence,  I  am  come  to 
know,  that  by  the  diligence  of  your  favour  towards 
me,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath  been  drawn  to 
give  way,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  hath  been 
induced  to  move.  That  motion,  I  trust,  will  be 
granted,  howsoever;  but  I  should  be  out  of  fear 
thereof,  if,  when  he  moves  the  king,  your  honour 
would  cast  to  be  present;  that  if  his  majesty 
should  make  any  difficulty,  some  such  reply  as  is 
wont  to  come  from  you  in  such  cases  may  have 
power  to  discharge  it. 

I  have  been  told  rather  confidently  than  credi- 
bly, (for  in  truth  I  am  hardly  drawn  to  believe  it,) 
that  Sir  Henry  Goodere  should  underhand  (upon 
the  reason  of  certain  accounts  that  run  between 
him  and  me,  wherein  I  might  justly  lose  my  right, 
if  I  had  so  little  wit  as  to  trouble  your  honour^s 
infinite  business  by  a  particular  relation  thereof) 
oppose  himself  to  my  return,  and  perform  ill 
offices,  in  conformity  of  that  unkind  affection 
which  he  is  said  to  bear  me ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  can- 
not absolutely  believe  it,  though  yet  I  could  not 
80  far  despise  the  information,  as  not  to  acquaint 
your  honour  with  what  I  heard.  I  offier  it  not  as 
a  ruled  case,  but  only  as  a  query,  as  I  have  also 
done  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  in  this  letter,  which 
I  humbly  pray  your  honour  may  be  given  him, 
together  with  your  best  advice,  how  my  business 
is  to  be  carried  in  this  conjuncture  of  his  ma- 
jesty*8  drawing  near  to  London,  at  which  time  I 
shall  receive  my  sentence.  I  have  learned  from 
jour  honour  to  be  confident,  that  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced in  my  favour:  but,  if  the  will  of  God 
should  be  otherwise,  I  shall  yet  frame  for  myself 
a  good  proportion  of  contentment ;  since,  howso- 
ever, I  was  so  unfortunate,  as  that  I  might  not 
enjoy  my  country,  yet,  withal,  I  was  so  happy,  as 
that  my  return  thither  was  desired  and  negotiated 
by  the  affection,  which  such  a  person  as  yourself 
vouchsafed  to  bear  me.  When  his  majesty  shall 
be  moved,  if  he  chance  to  make  difficulty  about 
my  return,  and  offer  to  impose  any  condition, 
which  it  is  known  I  cannot  draw  myself  to  di- 
gest, I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  my 
case  is  common  with  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
breathe  in  the  air  of  their  country,  and  that  my 
case  is  not  common  with  many,  since  I  have 
lived  so  long  abroad  with  disgrace  at  home ;  and 
yet  have  ever  been  free,  not  only  from  suspicion 
of  Dractioe,  bat  from  the  least  dependence  upon 


foreigrn  princes.  My  king  is  wise^  and  I  hope 
that  he  hath  this  just  mercy  in  store  for  me.  God 
Almighty  make  and  keep  your  honour  ever  hap- 
py, and  keep  me  so  in  his  favour,  as  I  wUl  be 
sure  to  continue 

Your  honour*s  ever  most  obliged 

and  devoted  servant, 

ToBiB  Matthew. 

Antwerp,  thif  firtt  of  Sept.,  «fyl#  luvo,  1616. 
P.  S.,  Mat  it  plbask  tour  Honoub, 

I  have  written  to  Sir  John  Digby ;  and  I  think 
he  would  do  me  all  favour,  if  he  were  handsome- 
ly put  upon  it.  My  lady  of  Pembroke  hath  writ* 
ten,  and  that  very  earnestly,  to  my  lord  ehamber- 
lain  in  my  behalf. 

This  letter  goes  by  Mr.  Robert  Garret,  to 
whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden,  for  making  me 
the  best  present  that  ever  I  received,  by  deliver- 
ing me  your  honour's  last  letter. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  pleasb  tour  bxcellemt  Majcstt, 

Because  I  have  ever  found,  that  in  business 
the  consideration  of  persons,  who  are  imtrumenia 
animata^  is  no  less  weighty  than  of  matters,  1 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  peruse  this  enclosed 
paper,  containing  a  diligence  which  I  hare  used 
in  omnem  evenium.  If  Towerson,*  as  a  pasMon- 
ate  man,  have  overcome  himself  in  his  opinion, 
so  it  is.  But  if  his  company  make  this  good, 
then  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  case  wherdn 
we  now  stand,  there  is  this  hope  left,  and  joar 
majesty's  honour  preserved  in  the  entier.  God 
have  your  majesty  in  his  divine  protection. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  most  bounden  servant,  &c. 

This  is  a  secret  to  all  men  but  my  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  and  we  go  on  this  day  with  the  new  com- 
pany without  discouraging  them  at  all. 
September  18, 1616. 

Endorsed, 

7b  the  king^  upon  Tbtoerson't  propotUiom  about 

the  cloth  btuineMS, 


RICHARD  MARTIN,  ESQ.t  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON. 
Right  Honourable, 

By  attendance  at  court  two  days  (in  vain,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  my  journey,)  was  no  loss 

•  Whose  brother,  Captain  Gabriel  Towerson,  wmi  one  of  the 
English  roerchanu  executed  by  the  Dutch  at  Ambo]ni«,tB  lOn. 

t  Born  about  1370,  entered  a  commoner  of  Broad«gatt't 
Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  1585,  whence  be  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  Parliament  of  1601,  he 
served  for  the  borough  of  Barnstable  In  Devon ;  and  ta  the 
first  Parliament  ofKing  James  I.  be  served  for  Cfrenceater  in 
Gloucestershire.  He  was  chosen  recorder  of  London  in  Sep- 
tember, 1618 ;  but  died  in  the  last  daj  of  the  following  month. 
He  was  nacb  esteeoMd  by  the  mea  of  laaniiaf  and 
geaius  of  that  age. 
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onto  me,  seeing  thereby  I  made  the  gain  of  the 
overture  and  assurance  of  your  honour^s  affection. 
These  comforts  have  given  new  life  and  strength  to 
my  hopes,  which  before  began  to  faint.  I  know 
what  your  honour  promiseth  you  will  undertake, 
and  what  you  undertake,  you  seldom  fail  to  com- 
pass ;  for  such  proof  of  your  prudence  and  industry 
your  honour  hath  of  late  times  given  to  the  swaying 
world.  There  is,  to  my  understanding,  no  great 
intricacy  in  my  affair,  in  which  I  plainly  descry  the 
course  to  the  shore  I  would  land  at ;  to  which  neither 
I  nor  any  other  can  attain  without  the  direction  of 
our  great  master  pilot,  who  will  not  stir  much 
without  the  beloved  mate  sound  the  way.  Both 
these,  none  can  so  well  set  awork  as  yourself, 
who  have  not  only  their  ear,  but  their  affection, 
and  that  with  good  right,  as  I  hope  in  time,  to 
good  and  public  porpose.  It  is  fit  likewise  that 
your  honour  know  all  my  advantages.  The  pre- 
sent incumbent  is  tied  to  me  by  firm  promise, 
which  gives  an  impediment  to  the  competitors, 
whereof  one  already,  according  to  the  heaviness 
of  his  name  and  nature,  peiU  deorsum.  And 
though  I  be  a  bad  courtier,  yet  I  know  the  style 
of  gratitude,  and  shall  learn  as  I  am  instructed ; 
whatsoever  your  honour  shall  undertake  for  me, 
I  will  make  good ;  therefore  I  humbly  and  earn- 
estly entreat  your  best  endeavour,  to  assure  to 
yourself  and  year  master  a  servant,  who  both  can 
and  will,  though  as  yet  mistaken,  advance  his 
honour  and  service  with  advantage.  Your  lovo 
and  wisdom  is  my  last  address ;  and  on  the  real 
nobleness  of  your  nature  (whereof  there  is  so 
good  proof)  stands  my  last  hope.  If  I  now  find 
a  stop,  I  will  resolve  it  is  fatum  Carthaginis,  and 
sit  down  in  perpetual  peace.  In  this  business  I 
desire  all  convenient  silence;  for  though  I  can 
endure  to  be  refused,  yet  it  would  trouble  me  to 
have  my  name  blasted.  If  your  honour  return 
not,  and  you  think  it  requisite,  I  will  attend  at 
court.  Meantime,  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
wishes  for  increase  of  all  happiness,  I  kiss  your 
bonour^s  hands. 
Your  honour*s  humbly  at  command, 

R.  Martin. 
BepCemberST,  ISie. 

Endorsed, 

7b  ihe  Right  Honourable  Sir  Francii  Bacon, 
knightf  Aia  majesty^ 9  aUomet/'generaij  and  one  of 
his  maje$iyU  moat  honourable  privy  council,  my 
singular  patron  at  court. 


TO  0IR  FRANCIS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.* 

SiB«— I  have  kept  your  man  here  thus  long,  be- 
cause I  thought  there  would  have  been  some 
occasion  for  me  to  write  after  Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral's being  with  the  king.    But  he  hath  received 

*Hul.lf8S.TOl.7000. 


so  full  instruction  from  his  majesty,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  add  in  the  business.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  servant, 

George  Villiers. 
Royston,  the  13th  of  October,  1616. 
Endoried, 
To  the  Right    Honourable    Sir  Francii   Bacon^ 
knight,  one  of  his  majesty^B  privy  council,  and 
hit  attorney-general. 


BIR  EDMUND  BACON*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

My  Lord, — I  am  bold  to  present  unto  your 
hands,  by  this  bearer,  whom  the  law  calls  up, 
some  salt  of  wormwood,  being  uncertain  whether 
tlie  regard  of  your  health  makes  you  still  continue 
the  use  of  that  medicine.  I  could  wish  it  other- 
wise ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  diuretics,  which 
carry  with  them  that  punctuous  nature  and  caustio 
quality  by  calcination,  are  hurtful  to  the  kidneys, 
if  not  enemies  to  the  other  principal  parts  of  the 
body.  Wherein,  if  it  shall  please  you,  for  your 
better  satisfaction,  to  call  the  advice  of  your 
learned  physicians,  and  that  they  shall  resolve  of 
any  medicine  for  your  health,  wherein  my  poor 
labour  may  avail  you,  you  know  where  your  faith- 
ful apothecary  dwells,  who  will  be  ready  at  your 
commandment;  as  I  am  bound  both  by  your 
favours  to  myself,  as  also  by  those  to  my  nephew, 
whom  you  have  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
and,  by  what  I  hear,  have  already  made  him,  by 
your  bounty,  a  subject  of  emulation  to  his  elder 
brother.  We  are  all  partakers  of  this  your  kind- 
ness towards  him ;  and,  for  myself,  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  deserve  it  by  any  service  that  shall  lie  in 
the  power  of 

Your  lordship's  poor  nephew, 

Edm.  Bacon. 
Redgrave,  this  19lh  of  October,  161& 

Endorsed, 

For  ihe  Right  Honourable  Sir  fVancit  Bacon, 
knight,  his  majesty^s  attorney-general,  and  one 
of  hit  most  honourable  privy  counsellors,  be  these 
delivered  at  London. 


TO  THE  KING.f 

May  it  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

My  continual  meditations  upon  your  majesty 'd 
service  and  greatness,  have,  amongst  other  things, 

•  Nephew  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  being  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Sir  Edmund  died  without  issue 
April  10,  1649.  There  are  several  letters  to  him  fron«  Sir 
Henry  Wotion,  printed  among  the  works  of  the  latter. 

f  His  majesty  had  begun  his  Journey  towards  Scotland,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1616.7. 

s3 
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prodaced  this  paper  enclosed,*  which  I  most 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  excuse,  being  that 
which,  in  my  judgment,  I  think  to  be  good  both 
de  vero^  and  adpopulum.  Of  other  thingrg,  I  have 
written  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham.  God  for- 
eTer  preserve  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  humble  servant, 

most  devoted  and  most  bounden, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

March  33, 1610. 

Endorsed, 

Aly  lard  keeper  to  Am   majesit/,  with  $ome  addi' 
Honed  imtructiani  for  Sir  John  Digby. 


the  adverse  party  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  now 
back  again  into  your  lordship's  court,  you  would 
not  retain  it  there,  but  let  it  rest  in  the  place  where 
now  it  is,  that,  without  more  vexation  unto  him 
in  posting  him  from  one  to  another,  he  may  have 
a  final  hearing  and  determination  thereoC  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  BUCKIIIGHAM. 

My  lord,  this  is  a  business  wherdn  I  spake  to 
my  lord  chancellor,  whereupon  he  dismiiwed  the 
suit. 
Lineoln,  Uie  4Ui  of  AprO,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Whereas,  the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit 
to  dismiss  out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching 
Henry  Skipwith,  to  the  common  law,  where  he 
desireth  it  should  be  decided ;  these  are  to  entreat 
your  lordship^  in  the  gentleman's  favour,  that  if 

*  JUdiH^ndl  hulrmetmu  to  Sir  John  Dij^,— [ambMMdor  to 
the  court  of  Spain  :]~ 

Besidei  your  initruetloiM  directory  to  th«  labtUiice  of  the 
main  errand,  we  would  have  yon  In  the  whole  carriafe  and 
pauaget  of  the  negotiation,  as  well  whh  the  king  himaelf,  as 
the  Uuke  of  Lerma,  and  council  tberei  intermix  diacouree 
upon  fit  occasions,  that  may  express  ourselves  to  the  effect 
following : 

That  you  doubt  not,  but  that  both  kings,  for  that  which 
concerns  religion,  will  proceed  sincerely,  both  being  entire 
and  perfect  in  their  own  belief  and  way.  But  that  there  are 
so  many  noble  and  excellent  effects,  which  are  equally  ac« 
ceptable  to  both  religions,  and  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  Cbristlin  world,  which  may  arise  of  this  conjunction,  as 
the  union  of  both  kings  in  actions  of  state,  as  may  make  the 
difference  in  religion  as  laid  aside,  and  almost  forgotten. 

As,  first,  that  it  will  be  a  means  utterly  to  eztingubh  and 
extirpate  pirates,  which  are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
and  do  so  much  infest  Europe  at  thb  time. 

Also,  that  it  may  be  a  beginning  and  seed  (for  the  like  ac- 
tions heretofore  have  had  less  beginnings)  of  a  holy  war 
against  the  Turk ;  whereunto  it  seems  the  events  of  time  do 
invhe  Christian  kings,  in  respect  of  the  great  corruption  and 
relaxation  of  discipline  of  war  in  that  empire;  and  much 
more  in  respect  of  the  utter  ruin  and  enervation  of  the  Grand 
8ignor*s  navy  and  forces  by  sea;  which  openeth  a  way 
(with  congregating  vast  armies  by  land)  to  suffocate  and 
starvt  Constantinople,  and  thereby  to  put  those  provinces 
into  mutiny  and  insurrection. 

Also,  that  by  the  same  conjunction  there  will  be  erected  a 
tribunal  or  prctorian  power,  to  decide  the  controversies  which 
may  arise  amongst  the  princes  and  estates  of  Christendom, 
without  effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  for  so  much  as  any 
estate  of  Christendom  will  hardly  recede  from  that  which  the 
two  kings  shall  mediate  and  determine. 

Also,  that  whereas  there  doth,  as  it  were,  creep  upon  the 
ground,  a  disposition,  in  some  places,  to  make  popular  estates 
and  leagues  to  the  disadvantage  of  monarchies,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two  kings  will  be  able  to  slop  and  impedite  the 
growth  ofany  such  evil. 

TlK-se  discourses  you  shall  do  well  frequently  to  treat  upon, 
and  therewithal  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  the  active  part  ofyour 
negotiation ;  representing  that  it  stands  well  with  the  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  two  kings  to  extend  their  cogitations 
and  the  influence  of  their  government,  not  only  to  their  own 
subjects,  but  to  the  state  of  the  whole  world  besides,  specially 
th?  Christian  portion  thereof. 

t  Harl.  MSd.  vol.  7006. 

t  This  is  the  first  of  many  letters  which  the  Marquis  of 
fauckiogham  wrote  to  Lord  Bacon  In  fkvoar  of  persons  who 


THE  LORD  KEEPER  TO  HIS  NIECE,  TOUCHINO  HER 
MARRIAGE. 

Good  Nibck«— Amongst  yonr  other  virtnes,  I 
know  there  wanteth  not  in  you  a  mind  to  hearken 
to  the  advice  of  yonr  friends.  And,  therefore,  yoo 
will  give  me  leave  to  move  you  again  more  seri- 
ously than  before  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Comp* 
troller.*  The  state  wherein  yon  now  are  is  to  be 
preferred  before  marriage,  or  changed  for  marriage, 
not  simply  the  one  or  the  other,  but  according  as, 
by  God*s  providence,  the  offers  of  marriage  are 
more  or  less  fit  to  be  embraced.  This  genUeman 
is  religious,  a  person  of  honour,  being  oounsellor 
of  state,  a  great  officer,  and  in  very  good  favour 
with  his  majesty.  He  is  of  years  and  health  fit 
to  be  comfortable  to  yon,  and  to  free  yon  of  bur* 
densome  cares.  He  is  of  good  means,  and  a  wise 
and  provident  man,  and  of  a  loving  and  excellent 
good  nature ;  and,  I  find,  hath  set  his  affections 
upon  you ;  so  as  I  foresee  you  may  sooner  change 
your  mind,  which,  as  you  told  me,  is  not.  yet  to- 
wards marriage,  than  find  so  happy  a  choice.  I 
hear  he  is  willing  to  visit  yon  before  his  gwng 
into  France,  which,  by  the  king's  commandment, 
is  to  be  within  some  ten  days ;  and  I  could  wish 
you  used  him  kindly,  and  with  respect.  His  re- 
turn out  of  France  is  intended  before  Michaelmas. 
God  direct  you,  and  be  with  you.  I  rest 
Your  very  loving  uncle  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacov. 

Dorset  House,  this  98th  of  April,  1017. 

had  canses  depending  in,  or  likely  to  come  hito  the  court  of 
Chancery.  And  it  Is  not  Improbable  that  soch  reeoouncnSn- 
tions  were  considered  in  that  afe  as  leas  eztmordinnry  and 
irregular  than  they  would  appear  now.  The  marquis  nuule 
the  same  kind  of  applications  to  Lord  Bacon's  ancceaaor,  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  in  whose  life,  by  Bishop  Hacket,  pnrt 
I.  p.  107,  we  are  informed,  that  **  there  was  not  a  cause  of 
moment,  but,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  puUication,  one  of  thn 
parties  brought  letters  ft-om  this  mighty  peer,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper's  patron. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that 
oflUce,  December  SI,  1610,  and  January  IS,  1617-8,  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  household.  He  had  been  married  to  Mag- 
dalen, one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  John  Wood, 
knight,  clerk  of  the  signet,  which  lady  died  at  Paris,  Do 
cember31,1614. 

The  proposal  for  a  aecond  Barriaffa  hetween  him  and  the 
lord  keeper's  nleea  dnea  not  appear  to  haTo  had  awccaas. 
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TO  IHB  LORD  KEEPEB.* 
Mr  HOIIOUBABLC  LoRD* 

1  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letters, 
who  liked  all  your  proceedings  well,  saving  only 
the  point,  for.which  you  have  8inc«  made  amends, 
in  obeying  his  pleasure  touching  the  proclama- 
tioD.  His  majesty  would  have  your  lordship  go 
thoroughly  about  the  business  of  Ireland,  where^ 
into  you  are  so  well  entered,  especially  at  this 
time,  that  the  chief  justicef  is  come  over,  who 
hath  delivered  his  opinion  thereef  to  his  majesty, 
and  hath  understood  what  his  majesty  conceived 
of  the  same;  wherewith  he  will  acquaint  your 
lordship,  and  with  his  own  observation  and  judg- 
ment of  the  businesses  of  that  country. 

I  give  your  lordship  hearty  thanks  for  your  care 
to  satisfy  my  Lady  of  Rutland's^  desire;  and  will 
be  as  careful,  when  I  come  to  York,  of  recom- 
mending your  suit  to  the  bishop.§    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newark,  the  Mh  of  April,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER^ 
Mr  BOROURABLC  LoRD, 

I  spake  at  York  with  the  archbishopff  touching 
the  house,  which  he  hath  wholly  put  into  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  what  your  lordship  shall  be 
pleased. 

I  have  heretofore,  since  we  were  in  this  journey, 
moved  his  majesty  for  a  despatch  of  my  Lord 
Bnckley's**  business :  but,  because  his  majesty 
never  having  heard  of  any  precedent  in  the  like 
case,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  would  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence in  making  that  dignity  as  easy  as  the 
polling  out  of  a  sword  to  make  a  man  a  knight, 
and  so  make  it  of  little  esteem,  he  was  desirous 
to  be  assured,  first,  that  it  was  no  new  course, 
before  he  would  do  it  in  that  fashion.    But  since 

*  Darl.  M88.  vol.  TOM. 

t  Sir  Jolm  Denham,  one  of  the  Lords  Juiticei  of  Ireland 
Is  1610.  He  WIS  made  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
fai  Eatf^nA,  May  9, 1617.  He  died,  January  ft,  1638,  in  the 
cigiitledi  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first  who  set  up  cus- 
tooM  ia  irelandf  (not  but  there  were  laws  for  the  same  be« 
fore;)  of  whkh  the  first  year's  revenue  amounted  but  to 
son:;  but  before  his  death,  which  was  about  twenty-two 
yean  after,  they  were  let  for  HfiOOl.  per  %nnum.—Borlase'$ 
JUdmttmt  0/  IrOamd  to  tkt  Crown  of  England^  p.  SOO.  Edit. 
LoBdoa,  1673. 

X  Frances,  Countess  of  Rotland,  first  wife  of  Francis,  Earl 
nf  Rutland,  and  daughter  and  cobeir  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  of 
Cterleton,  In  WilUhire,  knight.  She  had  by  the  earl  an  only 
daughter  and  heir,  Catharine,  first  married  to  George  Marquis, 
and  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  secondly  to  Ran- 
dolph MtH^""'**,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Marquis,  of  Antrim, 
la  Ireland. 

^  Relating  to  York  House. 

n  HarL  MSB.  vol.  7006.  IT  l>r-  Tobie  Matthew. 

**  Who  desired  to  be  created  earl  in  an  unusual  manner, 
by  letlers  patents,  without  the  delivering  of  tbe  patent  by  the 
kfnf's  own  hand, or  without  tbe  ordinary  solemnities  of  crea- 
tkm.  He  was  aecordhifly  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  May 
«,  16n. 


he  can  receive  no  assurance  from  your  lordship 
of  any  precedent  in  that  kind,  his  majesty  intend- 
eth  not  so  to  precipitate  the  business,  as  to 
expose  that  dignity  to  censure  and  contempt,  in 
omitting  the  solemnities  required,  and  usually 
belonging  unto  it. 

His  majesty,  though  he  were  a  while  troubled 
with  a  little  pain  in  his  back,  which  hindered  his 
hunting,  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  very  well,  and 
as  merry  as  ever  he  was ;  and  we  have  all  held 
out  well. 

I  showed  his  majesty  your  letter,  who  taketh 
very  well  your  care  and  desire  to  hear  of  his 
hesdth.    So  I  commit  you  to  God,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  assured  friend 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCXINOHAH. 
Aukland,  the  18lh  of  April,  1617. 
Since  the  writing  of  this  letter  I  have  had  some 
farther  speech  with  his  majesty,  touching  my 
Lord  Brackley ;  and  find,  that  if,  in  your  lord- 
ship's information  in  the  course,  you  write  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  furthering  of  the  de- 
spatch of  it  in  that  kind,  he  desireth  it  may  be 
done. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
MV  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  warrant  for  the  queen, j* 
signed  by  his  majesty,  to  whom  I  have  likewise 
delivered  your  lordship's  letter.  And,  touching 
the  matter  of  the  pirates,  his  majesty  cannot  yet 
resolve ;  but  within  a  day  or  two  your  lordship 
shall  see  a  despatch,  which  he  purposeth  to  send 
to  the  lords  of  his  council  in  general,  what  his 
opinion  and  pleasure  is  in  that  point. 

I  would  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  let  your 
lordship  know,  that  his  majesty,  God  be  thanked, 
is  in  very  good  health,  and  so  well  pleased  with 
his  journey,  that  I  never  saw  him  better  nor 
merrier.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

From  Newcastle,  the  33d  of  April,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  understand  that  Sir  Lewis  Tresham  hath  a 
suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  before  your  lord- 
ship ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  my  love  and  respect 
toward  him,  I  have  thought  fit  to  recommend  him 
unto  your  favour  so  far  only  as  may  stand  with 
justice  and  equity,  which  is  all  he  desireth, 
having  to  encounter  a  strong  party.    And,  because 

•  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7006. 

t  Relating  to  her  house.  See  the  lord  keeper's  letter  uf 
AprU  7, 1617,  printed  in  his  works. 
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he  U  shortly  to  go  into  Spain  aboat  some  other 
boeineM  of  hie  own*  I  farther  desire  yoar  lordship 
to  give  him  what  expedition  yon  can,  that  he  may 
reeeire  no  prejudice  by  his  journey. 

Yoar  lordship*8  ever  at  command, 

G.  BCCKUTGHAM. 

EDdorted-lffty  «,  iei& 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
Mr  BONOUBABLE  LoRD, 

I  have,  by  reports,  heard  that  which  doth  mnch 
grieve  and  trouble  me,  that  your  lordship  hath, 
Uirough  a  pain  in  one  of  your  legs,  been  forced  to 
keep  your  chamber.  And,  being  desirous  to  un- 
derstand the  true  estate  of  your  health,  which 
reports  do  not  always  bring,  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ship to  favour  me  with  a  word  or  two  from  your- 
self, which,  I  hope,  will  bring  me  the  comfort  I 
desire,  who  cannot  but  be  very  sensible  of  what- 
soever happeneth  to  your  lordship,  as  being 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 

From  Edinburgh,  the  3d  of  June,  1C17. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well,  and 
safely  returned  from  his  hunting  journey. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vkby  good  Lord, 

This  day  I  have  made  even  with  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice;  not  one 
cause  unheard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the 
motions  they  were  to  make;  not  one  petition 
unanswered.  And  this,  I  think,  could  not  be 
said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out  of 
ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,  when  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  continue 
if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  with  business :  but 
that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of  life  are  more 
tlian  life ;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  before  the 
world  be  weary  of  me,  which,  in  our  times,  is 
somewhat  rare.  And  all  tnis  while  I  have  been 
a  little  unperfect  in  my  foot.  But  I  have  taken 
pains  more  like  the  beast  with  four  legs  than  like 
a  man  with  scarce  two  legs.  But  if  it  be  a  gout, 
which  I  do  neither  acknowledge,  nor  much  dis- 
claim, it  is  a  good-natured  gout ;  for  I  have  no 
ittge  of  it,  and  it  goeth  away  quickly.  I  have 
hope  it  is  but  an  accident  of  changing  from  a  field 
airf  to  a  Thames  air;^  or  rather,  I  think,  it  is  the 
distance  of  the  king  and  your  lordship  from  me, 
that  doth  congeal  my  humours  and  spirits. 

•'narl.  M8S.  vol.  7000. 

1  Gray*!  Inn. 

t  DoiMt  HouM,  orlKlnally  belonginf  to  tbe  Blabopt  or 
9alUhury,  afterwards  tbe  bouae  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville, 
and  'Jien  of  bla  aon,  Sir  TbomM,  Earl  of  Doraet,  ud  lord 
ireaaarar. 


When  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  received  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  third  of  thb  present,  where- 
in your  lordship  showeth  yoor  solicitoas  care  of 
my  health,  which  did  wonderfully  comfort  me. 
And  it  is  true,  that  at  this  present  I  am  very  well, 
and  my  supposed  goat  quite  vanished. 

I  humbly  pray  yon  to  commend  my  service, 
infinite  in  desire,  howsoever  limited  in  ability,  to 
his  msjesty,  to  hear  of  whose  health  and  good 
disposition  is  to  me  the  greatest  beatitude  which 
I  can  receive  in  this  world.  And  I  humbly  b^ 
seech  his  majesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I  do  not  now 
send  him  my  account  of  council  business,  and 
other  his  royal  commands,  till  within  these  foor 
days ;  because  the  flood  of  business  of  justice  did 
hitherto  wholly  possess  me;  which,  I  know, 
worketh  this  effect,  as  it  contenteth  his  subjeets, 
and  knitteth  their  hearts  more  and  more  to  his 
majesty,  though,  I  must  confess,  my  mind  is  open 
other  matters,  as  his  majesty  shall  know,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  at  his  return.  God  ever  bless  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^s  true  and  most 

•  devoted  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacor. 
Wbiteball,  tbia  Stb  of  June,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mr  HONOURABLK  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  will  understand,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lake's  letter,  his  majesty's  directions  tonchbg 
the  surveyor's  deputy  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
And  though  I  assure  myself  of  your  lordship's 
care  of  the  business,  which  his  majesty  maketh 
his  own :  yet,  my  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton* 
maketh  me  add  my  recommendation  thereof  to 
your  lordship,  whom  I  desire  to  give  all  the  for- 
therance  and  assistance  you  can  to  the  business, 
that  no  prejudice  or  imputation  may  light  upon 
Sir  Robert  Naunton,  through  his  zealous  afifection 
to  attend  his  majesty  in  this  journey. 

I  will  not  omit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty 
is  very  well,  and  receiveth  much  contentment  in 
his  journey.    And  with  this  conclusion  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCKIROHAM 

Edinburgb,  tbe  11th  of  June,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  PENTON.1 
Mt  VER7  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  courteous  letter ; 
and,  if  I  were  asked  the  question,  I  would  alvvays 

•  Sunreyor  of  the  Court  of  Warda. 

t  Sir  Thomaa  Erakine,  who,  for  bia  aenrlce  to  the  king,  la 
tbe  attempt  of  tbe  Earl  of  Gowry,  waa,  upon  bla  majeaty't 
acceaaion  to  tbe  throne  of  England,  made  capuin  of  bla  goard 
In  tbe  room  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  He  waa  mftenrmids 
ciMitedEariofKeUy. 
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dioose  TBiher  to  haye  a  letter  of  no  news ;  for 
news  imports  altaration;  but  letters  of  kindness 
and  respect  bringr  that  which,  though  it  be  no 
news  amongst  friends,  is  more  welcome. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear,  that  this  journey 
of  his  majesty,  which  I  never  esteemed  more  than 
a  long  progress,  save  that  it  had  reason  of  state 
joined  with  pleasure,  doth  sort  to  be  so  joyful  and 
so  comfortable. 

For  yoar  Parliament,  God  speed  it  well :  and 
for  ours,  yon  know  the  sea  would  be  calm,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  winds:  and  1  hope  the  king, 
whensoever  that  shall  be,  will  find  those  winds 
reasonably  well  laid.  Now  that  the  sun  is  got 
up  a  little  higher,  God  ordains  all  things  to  the 
happiness  of  his  majesty  and  his  monarchy. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  good ;  and  I  hope 
this  supposed  gout  was  but  an  incomer.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship*s  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 

Fa.  Bacon. 
WUteban,JoiMl8,1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  WRITTEN  FROM  SCOT- 
LAND, JUNE  8S,  1618.« 

I  WILL  begin  to  speak  of  the  business  of  this 
day ;  opua  hujtu  diet  in  die  suo,  which  is  of  the 
Parliament.  It  began  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  ended  this  day,  being  the  28th  of  June.  His 
majesty,  as  I  perceived  by  relation,  rode  thither 
in  great  state  Uie  first  day.  These  eyes  are  wit- 
nesses that  he  rode  in  an  honourable  fashion,  as  I 
have  seen  him  in  England,  this  day.  All  the 
lords  rode  in  English  robes ;  not  an  English  lord 
on  horseback,  though  all  the  Parliament  House  at 
his  majesty's  elbow,  but  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  waited  upon  the  king's  stirrup  in  his 
collar,  but  not  in  his  robes.  His  majesty,  the  first 
day,  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  subject  of  tlie 
Piurliament,  made  a  declaratory  speech,  wherein 
he  expressed  himself  what  he  would  not  do,  but 
what  he  would  do.  The  relation  is  too  prolix  for 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  I  am  promised  a  copy  of  it, 
which  I  will  bring  myself  unto  your  lordship  with 
all  the  speed  I  may.  But  I  may  not  be  so  reserved 
as  not  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  in  that  speech 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  do  England  and 
Englishmen  much  honour  and  grace ;  and  that  he 
stodied  nothing  so  much,  sleeping  and  waking, 
as  to  reduce  the  barbarity  (I  have  warrant  to  use 
the  king*s  own  word)  of  this  country  unto  the 
sweet  civility  of  ours;  adding,  farther,  that  if  the 
Scottish  nation  would  be  as  docible  to  learn  the 
goodness  of  England,  as  they  are  teachable  to 
limp  after  their  ill,  he  might  with  facility  prevail 
in  his  desire :  for  they  had  learned  of  the  English 
to  drink  healths,  to  wear  coaches  and  gay  clothes, 

*  From  a  copy  tn  tlie  p«ptr-ofllc«. 
Vol.  m..— 14 


to  take  tobacco,  and  to  speak  neither  Scottish  nor 
English.  Many  such  diseases  of  the  times  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  enumerate,  not  fit  for  my 
pen  to  remember,  and  graciously  to  recognise 
how  much  he  was  beholden  to  the  English  nation 
for  their  love  and  conformity  to  his  desires.  The 
king  did  personally  and  infallibly  sit  amongst 
them  of  the  Parliament  every  day ;  so  that  there 
fell  not  a  word  amongst  them  but  his  majesty  was 
of  council  with  it. 

The  whole  assembly,  after  the  wonted  manner, 
was  abstracted  into  eight  bishops,  eight  lords, 
eight  gentlemen,  knights  of  the  shires,  and  eight 
lay  burgesses  for  towns.  And  this  epitome  of 
the  whole  Parliament  did  meet  every  day  in  one 
room  to  treat  and  debate  of  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  exception  taken  against 
some  of  the  Lower  House,  which  were  returned 
by  the  country,  being  pointed  at  as  men  averse  in 
their  appetites  and  humours  to  the  business  of  the 
Parliament,  who  were  deposed  of  their  attendance 
by  the  king's  power,  and  others,  better  affected, 
by  the  king's  election,  placed  in  their  room. 

The  greatest  and  weightiest  articles,  agitated 
in  this  Parliament,  were  specially  touching  the 
government  of  the  kirk  and  kirkmen,  and  for  the 
abolishing  of  hereditary  sheriffs  to  an  annual 
charge;  and  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  to 
have  as  well  the  real  execution  as  the  title  of  their 
places.  For  now  the  sheriff  doth  hold  jura  rega- 
lia  in  his  circuit,  without  check  or  controlment; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  do  want  the  staff  of 
their  authority.  For  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, his  majesty  doth  strive  to  shape  the  frame 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  method  and  degrees  of  the 
government  of  England,  as  by  reading  of  the 
several  acts  it  may  appear.  The  king's  desire 
and  travail  herein,  though  he  did  suffer  a  momen- 
tary opposition,  (for  his  countrymen  will  speak 
boldly  to  him,)  hath  in  part  been  profitable.  For, 
though  he  hath  not  fully  and  complementally 
prevailed  in  all  things,  yet,  he  hath  won  ground 
in  most  things,  and  hath  gained  acts  of  parliament 
to  authorize  particular  commissioners,  to  set  down 
orders  for  the  church  and  churchmen,  and  to  treat 
with  sheriffs  for  their  offices,  by  way  of  pecuniary 
composition.  But  all  these  proceedings  are  to 
have  an  inseparable  reference  to  his  majesty.  If 
any  prove  unreasonably  and  undutifully  refractory, 
his  majesty  hath  declared  himself,  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed against  him  by  the  warrant  of  the  law,  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  royal  power. 

His  majesty's  speech  this  day  had  a  necessary 
connexion  with  his  former  discourse.  He  was 
pleased  to  declare  what  was  done  and  determined 
in  the  progress  of  this  Parliament ;  his  reasons 
for  it;  and  that  nothing  was  gotten  by  shoulder* 
ing  or  wrestling,  but  by  debate,  judgment,  and 
reason,  without  any  interposition  of  his  royal 
power  in  any  thing.  He  commanded  the  lords 
in  state  of  judicature  to  give  life,  by  a  careful 
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execution  unto  the  law,  which  otherwise  was  bat 
martuum  cadaver  tt  bona  perituftu 

Thus  much  touching  the  legal  part  of  my  ad- 
yertisement  unlo  you.  I  will  give  your  lordship 
an  account  in  two  lines  of  the  complement  of  the 
country,  time,  and  place. 

I'he  country  affords  more  profit  and  better  con- 
tentment than  I  could  ever  promise  myself  by  my 
reading  of  it. 

The  king  was  never  more  cheerful  in  body  and 
mind,  never  so  well  pleased :  and  so  are  the  Eng- 
lish of  all  conditions. 

The  entertainment  very  honourable,  very  gene- 
ral, and  very  full :  every  day  feasts  and  invita- 
tions.   I  know  not  who  paid  for  it.    They  strive. 


My  Lord  of  Pembroke,  my  Lord  of  Amodel, 
my  Lord  Zooohy  and  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  wen 
new  sworn  of  the  council  here. 


TO  TOE  EARL  OF  BUOONGHAM. 

Mt  very  good  L0RD9 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty  con- 
cerning the  strangers ;  in  which  business  I  had 
formerly  written  to  your  lordship  a  joint  letter 
with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  my  lord 
privy  seal,*  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 


I  am,  I  thank  God,  much  relieved  with  my 
by  direction,  to  give  us  all  fair  contentment,  that  I  being  in  the  country  air,  and  the  order  I  keep ;  so 


we  may  know  that  the  country  is  not  so  contempt- 
ible, but  that  it  is  worth  the  cherishing. 

The  lord  provost  of  this  town,  who  in  Engw 
lish  is  the  mayor,  did  feast  the  king  and  all  the 
lords  this  week ;  and  another  day  all  the  gentle- 
men. And,  I  confess,  it  was  performed  with 
state,  with  abundance,  and  with  a  general  content. 

There  is  a  general  and  a  bold  expectation,  that 
Mr.  John  Murray  shall  be  created  a  baron  of  this 
country,  and  some  do  chat,  that  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham's  Mr.  Wrey  shall  be  a  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  in  his  place. 

There  hath  been  yet  no  creation  of  lords  since 
his  majesty  did  touch  Scotland ;  but  of  knights 
many,  yet  not  so  many  as  we  heard  in  England ; 
but  it  is  thdbght  all  the  pensionere  will  be  knights 
to-morrow.  Neither  are  there  any  more  English 
lords  sworn  of  the  privy  council  here,  save  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  Montgomery,  and 
Hay,  are  already  gone  for  England. 

I  have  made  good  profit  of  my  journey  hither; 
for  I  have  gotten  a  transcript  of  the  speech  which 


that,  of  late  years,  I  have  not  found  my  health 
better. 

Your  lordBhip  writeth  seldomer  than  you  wm 
wont ;  but  when  you  are  once  gotten  into  Eng- 
land you  will  be  more  at  leisure.  God  bless  a^ 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  devoted 

fnend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacov. 
Gorhambiiiy,  July  SO,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KBEPER.f 

y 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  leCfer, 
who,  in  this  business  of  Sir  John  Bennet^s^^ 
hath  altogether  followed  your  lordship's  direction. 

His  majesty  hath  at  length  been  pleased  to 
despatch  Mr.  Lowder,$  according  to  your  lord* 
ship's  desire,  for  the  place  in  Ireland.     Whit  the 


cause  of  the  stay  was,  I  shall  impart  to  jaat 

your  lordebip  did  delirer  at  your  first  and  happy  j  J^|^^*"P  *•>«"  ^  "**  y°"'  •>«»«  »«»*  ^  '«««  *• 
sitting  in  Chancery,  which  I  could  not  gain  in 


England.  It  hath  been  showed  to  the  king,  and 
received  due  approbation.  The  God  of  heaven, 
all- wise  and  all-sufficient,  guard  and  assist  your 
lordship  in  all  your  actions :  for  I  can  read  here 
whatsoever  your  lordship  doth  act  there;  and 
your  courses  be  such  as  yon  need  not  to  fear  to 
give  copies  of  them.  But  the  king's  eare  be 
wide  and  long,  and  he  seeth  with  many  eyes. 
All  this  works  for  your  honour  and  comfort.  I 
pray  God  nothing  be  soiled,  heated,  or  cooled  in 
the  carriage.  Envy  sometimes  attends  virtues, 
and  not  for  good ;  and  these  bore  certain  proprie- 
ties and  circumstances  inherent  to  your  lordship's 
mind;  which  men  may  admire,  I  cannot  express. 
But  I  will  wade  no  fartlier  time  herein,  lest  I  should 
seem  eloquent.  I  have  been  too  saucy  with  your 
lordship,  and  held  you  too  long  with  my  idleness. 
He  that  takes  time  from  your  lordship  robs  the 

imblic.      God   give  your  body  health,  and  your '  °^  ^^  baront  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland ;  for 

'  6         J  J  »  J         I  WM  recommended  by  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Earl  of  BttckiBf. 


His  majesty  hath  not  yet  had  leisure  to  read  the 
little  book  you  sent  me  to  present  unto  him ;  bQt« 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  fittest  opportunity,  I  will  offnr 
it  to  him  again. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  Tery  well; 
and  I  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  of  your  healthy 
that  you  are  of  so  good  term  proof,  which  is  the 
best  of  it,  being  you  are  in  those  businesses  pot 
most  to  the  trial,  which  I  wish  may  long  eontiDue 
in  that  strength,  that  you  may  still  do  his  majetfty 
and  your  country  that  good  service,  whereof  we 


*  Edward,  Earl  of  Worceiter. 

f  Harl.  MS8.  vol.  7006. 

t  Of  Godstow,  in  Oxfordabire,  wbo  was  aeat  to  BmMeli  to 
the  archduke,  to  expostulate  with  him  concerning  a  libel  on 
the  kingt  imputed  to  Eryclus  Puteanua,  and  entiUed ,  iMMfi 
CcManboni  Cerona  Rtfia. 

I  He  had  been  solicitor  to  the  queen,  but  flndinfherdtaitkt 
to  him,  he  was  willing  to  part  with  his  place  for  that  of  oa* 


s^il  heaven. 


I^liam,  in  a  lettw  dated  at  Whltebidl,  May  19^  iei7 
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1^ 


hear  so  general  appiobation  that  it  much  rejoiceth 
me,  who  rest 

Your  lordship's,  erer  at  cofnmand, 

G,  Buckingham. 

Fklklaad,  tbe  Hh 
ef  Joly,  l«n. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mr  Lord  : — ^I  have  received  yoar  lordship's  let- 
ter by  yoar  man ;  but  having  so  lately  imparted 
my  miiui  to  you  in  my  former  letters,  I  refer  your 
lordship  to  those  letters  without  making  a  need- 
less repetition,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 
AabtOB,  the  9Stii  of  Auf.  1017. 

Endorsed. 
7b    my    honourable   hrd^    Sir   IVaneis   Baeon^ 
Knight^  Lord  Keeper    of  the    Great  Seal  of 
England*        « 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tbrt  good  Lord, 

I  hare  reformed  the  ordinance  according  to  his 
majesty's  corrections,  which  were  Tory  material. 
And  for  the  first  of  phrasie  non  placet^  I  under- 
stand his  majesty,  nay,  farther,*!  understand  my- 
self, the  better  for  it.  I  send  your  lordship  there- 
fore six  priTy  seals ;  for  every  court  will  look  to 
have  their  several  warrant.  I  send  also,  two  bills 
for  letters  patents,  to  the  two  reporters :  and  for 
the  persons,  I  send  also  four  names,  with  my 
commendations  of  those  two,  for  which  I  will 
answer  upon  my  knowledge.  The  names  must 
be  filled  in  the  blanks ;  and  so  they  are  to  be 
letomed. 

For  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  your 
lordship's  letter  found  me  in  the  care  of  it. 
Therefore,  according  to  his  majesty's  command- 
ment, by  you  signified,  I  have  sent  a  letter  for  his 
majesty's  signature.  And  the  directions  them- 
•elves  are  also  to  be  signed.  These  are  not  to  be 
retomed  to  me,  lest  the  secret  come  out;  but  to 
be  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Wallingford,  as  the  packets 
oae  to  be  sent. 

I  do  much  rejoice,  to  hear  of  his  majesty's 
health  and  grood  disposition.  For  me,  though  I 
am  incessantly  in  business,  yet  the  reintegra- 
tion of  your  love,  maketh  me  find  all  things 
6My. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
TflfkBow*. 
r  18k  1S17. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  spent  some  time  with  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield,  about  his  own  business, 
wherewith  he  acquainted  his  majesty.  He  hath 
had  some  conference  with  your  lordship,  upon 
whose  report  to  his  majesty  of  your  zeal  and 
care  of  his  service,  which  his  majesty  accepteth 
very  well  at  your  hands,  he  hath  commanded  Sir 
L.  Cranfield  to  attend  your  lordship,  to  signify 
his  farther  pleasure  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
service;  unto  whose  relation  I  refer  you.  His 
majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  you  acquaint  no 
creature  living  with  it,  he  having  resolved  to  rely 
upon  your  care  and  trust  only. 

Thus,  wishing  you  all  happiness,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Oetober  98, 1617. 


SIR  PRANCI8  ENOLEPTLD*  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Right  Honourable, 

Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  for 
wan*  of  other  means,  by  this  paper  to  let  yonr 
lordship  understand,  that  notwithstanding  I  rest 
in  no  contempt,  nor  have  to  my  knowledge  broken 
any  order  made  by  your  lordship,  concerning 
the  trust,  either  for  the  payment,  of  money,  or 
assignment  of  land ;  yet,  by  reason  of  my  close 
imprisonment,  and  the  unusual  carriage  of  this 
cause  against  me,  I  can  get  no  counsel  who  will, 
in  open  court,  deliver  my  case  unto  your  lordship. 
I  must,  therefore,  humbly  leave  unto  your  lord- 
ship's wisdom,  how  far  your  lordship  will,  upon 
my  adversary's  fraudulent  bill,  exhibited  by  the 
wife  without  her  husband's  privity,  extend  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  authority  against  me, 
who  desire  nothing  but  the  honest  performance 
of  a  trust,  which  I  know  not  how  to  leave  if  I 
would.  So,  nothing  doubting  but  your  lordship 
will  do  what  appertaineth  to  justice,  and  the  emi- 

*  Thif  gentleman  waf  very  unfortunate  In  bla  behavkniry 
with  regard  to  those  who  had  the  great  aeal;  for  In  Hilary 
Term,  of  the  year  1033-4,  be  was  fined  three  thousand 
pounds  by  the  Sur  Chamber,  for  easting  an  Impuution  of 
bribery  on  the  liord  Keeper  Williams,  Bbhop  of  Lineoln. 
MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Cbaftiberlain,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
dated  at  London,  1093-4.  Sir  Francis  had  been  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  a  contempt  of  a  decree  in  Chancery ;  upon 
which  he  was  charged,  by  Sir  John  Bennet,  with  having 
said  before  sufficient  witness,  **that  he  could  prove  thia  holy 
bishop  Judge  had  been  bribed  by  some  that  Aired  well  In  their 
causes.*'  A  few  days  after  the  sentence  in  the  Ptar  Cham- 
ber, the  lord  Iteeper  sent  for  Sir  Francis,  and  told  him  he 
would  refute  his  foul  aspersions,  and  prove  upon  him  that  he 
scorned  the  pelf  of  the  world,  or  to  exact,  or  roalie  lucre,  of 
any  man ;  and  that,  for  hb  own  part,  he  forgave  bim  every 
penny  of  his  fine,  and  would  crave  the  same  mercy  towafdi 
him  ft-om  tbe  king.—Rishop  Hacket's  Life  of  Arcbbisbop 
Waiiaiiis,FartL,p.83,84. 
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nent  place  of  equity  yoar  lordship  holdeth,  I| 
must,  since  I  cannot  understand  from  your  lord-  ' 
ship  the  cause  of  my  late  close  restraint,  rest, 
duringr  your  lordship^s  pleasure, 
Your  lordship^s  close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 

Fr.  ExOLKrTLD. 
Oct.  98, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  hare  thought  good  to  renew  my  motion  to 
your  lordship,  in  the  behalf  of  my  Lord  of  Hun- 
tingdon, my  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gerard;  for  that  I  am  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  their  desires;  they  only  seeking 
tiie  true  advancement  of  the  charitable  uses,  unto 
which  the  land,  given  by  their  grandfather,  was 
intended :  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  meant 
by  way  of  a  corporation,  and  by  this  means,  that 
it  might  be  settled  upon  the  schoolmaster,  usher, 
and  poor,  and  the  coheirs  to  be  visitors.  The 
tenants  might  be  conscionably  dealt  withal ;  and 
so  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  feoffees  to 
abuse  the  trust;  which,  it  hath  been  lately 
proved,  have  been  hitherto  the  hindrance  of  this 
good  work.  These  coheirs  desire  only  the  ho- 
nour of  their  ancestor's  gift,  and  wish  the  money, 
misemployed  and  ordered  to  be  paid  into  court  by 
Sir  John  Harper,  may  rather  be  bestowed  by 
your  lordship's  discretion  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  foundation  of  their  ancestors,  than  by  the 
censure  of  any  other.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Tlwobaldf,  NoTemb«r  IS. 

EDdoraed,-1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
Mt  HONOURABLE    LoRD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  to  give  your  lordship  no 
more  trouble  in  matters  of  controversy  depending 
before  you,  with  what  importance  soever  my  let- 
ters had  been,  yet  the  respect  I  bear  unto  this 
gentleman  hath  so  far  forced  my  resolution,  as  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship  the  suit,  which,  I 
am  informed  by  him,  is  to  receive  a  hearing  before 
you  on  Monday  next,  between  Bameby  Leigh  and 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  plaintiffs,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,^  defendant ;  wherein  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship's favour  on  the  plaintiffs  so  far  only  as  the 
justice  of  their  cause  shall  require.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKUCOHAM. 
Newnwrket,  Um  15th  of  November. 
Endorsed,  1617. 

*  Hari  M8fl.  vol.  7000.  f  Ibid. 

I  Eldest  ion  of  8lr  John  Thynne,  knieht,  who  died,  NoTem- 
ber  21,  loot.  Thi»  Sir  T)ioma»*f  yoiincer  ion  by  his  firat 
wife,  Marv,  daughter  of  0«orge,  Lord  Aiidley.  wa«  Aither  of 
Thomaa  lliynno,  Eeq. ;  atsaMfnated  by  the  foUowen  of 
ODOiit  CoDlftmark,  February  1%  lOW-S. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

The  certificate  being  returned  upon  the 
mission  touching  Sir  Richard  Haughton's  alum 
mines,  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship's 
furtherance  in  the  business,  which  his  majesty 
(as  your  lordship  will  see  by  his  letter)  much 
affecteth  as  a  bargain  for  his  advantage,  and  for 
the  present  relief  of  Sir  Richard  Haughton. 
What  favour  your  lordship  shall  do  him  therein 
I  will  not  fail  to  acknowleidge,  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKUIOHAM. 
Endoraed, 
Beeeived,  November  16,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
My  honouraslk  Lord, 

1  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  liketh  well  of  the  judges'  opi- 
nion you  sent  unto  him,  and  hath  pricked  the 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  roll  you  sent, 
which  I  returned  signed  unto  ydbr  lordship. 

His  majesty  takes  very  well  the  pains  you  have 
taken  in  sending  to  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield ;  and 
desireth  you  to  send  to  him  again,  and  to  quicken 
him  in  the  business. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham* 

His  majesty  liketh  well  the  course  taken  about 
his  household,  wherewith  he  would  have  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  his  council,  to  go  forward* 

Newmarket,  the  ITih  Noveinbcri  1017. 

Endoraed, 
My  Lord  of  Buckingham  tkowing  his  majettty^M  ap» 
probation  of  the  couraeM  held  touAing  the  AouteAoAC 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAX4 
Mr  VERT  oooD  Lord, 

The  last  letter  of  my  lord's,  whereof  the  eonclti- 
sion,  indeed,  is  a  little  blunt,  as  the  king  callefih 
it,  was  concluded  in  my  absence,  which  hath  been 
but  once  since  I  came  to  this  town ;  and  brought 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  I  sat  in 
Chancery.  Whereupon  I  retired  to  a  little  doeet 
I  have  there,  and  signed  it,  not  thinldng  fit  to 
sever. 

For  my  opinion,  I  despatched  it  the  morroir 
following.     And  till  Sir  Lionel   CranfieldS  be 

•  Hart.  MSB.  toI.  7000.  f  Ibid 

t  In  answer  to  hii  lordahlp*a  letter  Uom  Newmarket,  Ko 
Tember  Ifi,  1017,  printed  in  lA>rd  Bacon'a  Worka. 

^  He  waa  originally  a  merchant  in  the  citj  of  Loadoa,  hi 
troduced  to  the  king*a  knowledre  by  the  Earl  of  Northam^ 
ton,  and  into  hia  aenrice  by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghaao,  btlaf 
the  irreat  projector  for  refumiing  the  king's  houaehold,  ad- 
vancing the  cuatoma,  and  other  aenricea ;  for  which  be  wis 
maile  lord  treasurer.  Baron  CranAeld,  and  Earl  of  Mlddl«aes| 
but  being  accused  by  the  Ilouae  of  Oommona  for  miadeiDMa- 
ors  in  his  offlce,  he  had  a  aevere  aenteoce  paarnl  apoa  feia 
by  the  lords  In  IflSL 
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able  to  execute  his  part  in  the  Buh-commission,  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  so  fit  to  direct  it.  He 
crept  to  me  yesternight,  but  he  is  not  well.  I 
did  his  majesty^s  message  to  him  touching  the 
tobacco ;  and  he  said  he  would  give  his  majesty 
very  real   and    solid   satisfaction  touching  the 


This  is  all  for  the  present  I  shall  trouble  your 
lordship  withal,  resting  ever 
Your  lordship's  true  friend  anddeyoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
NoTember  SO,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

\It  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  likeih  very  well  of  the  draught 
your  lordship  sent  of  the  letter  for  the  sub-com- 
mission, and  hath  signed  it  as  it  was,  without 
any  alteration,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords.  Which 
is  all  I  have  to  write  at  this  time,  but  that  I  ever 
last  your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  ^  of  December,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  refer  a  peti- 
tion of  one  Sir  Thomas  Blackstones  to  your  lord- 
ship, who  being  brother-in-law  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  much  respect.  Sir  Henry  Constable,  I 
have,  at  his  request,  yielded  to  recommend  his 
business  so  far  to  your  lordship's  favour,  as  you 
shall  find  his  case  to  deserve  compassion,  and  may 
stand  with  the  rules  of  equity.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  4tb  of  December. 
BndorMd,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  may  marvel,  that  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  board,  which  you  see  passed 
80  well,  there  came  no  particular  letter  from  my- 
self; wherein,  though  it  be  true,  that  now  this 
very  evening  I  have  made  even  with  the  causes 
of  Chancery,  and  comparing  with  the  causes 
heard  by  my  lord,^  that  dead  is,  of  Michaelmas 
term  was  twelvemonth,  I  find  them  to  be  double 
so  many  and  one  more ;  besides  that  the  causes 
diat  I  despatch  do  seldom  tuin  upon  me  again,  as 
his  many  times  did ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  do  as- 


•  Hart.  MM.  Yot.  7006. 
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sure  your  lordship,  that  should  have  been  no 
excuse  to  me,  who  shall  ever  assign  both  to  the 
causes  of  the  subject,  yea,  and  to  my  health,  but 
the  leavings  of  times  afler  his  majesty's  business 
done.  But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  speak  with 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  with  whom  of  necessity  I 
was  to  confer  about  the  names,  till  this  after- 
noon. 

First,  therefore,  I  send  the  names  by  his  ad- 
vice, and  with  mine  own  good  allowance  of  those, 
which  we  wish  his  majesty  should  select ;  where- 
in I  have  had  respect  somewhat  to  form,  more 
to  the  avoiding  of  opposition,  but  most  to  the 
service. 

Two  most  important  effects  his  majesty's  letter 
hath  wrought  already :  the  one,  that  we  perceive 
his  majesty  will  go  through  stitch,  which  goeth 
to  the  root  of  our  disease.  The  other,  that  it 
awaketh  the  particular  officers,  and  will  make 
their  own  endeavours  and  propositions  less  per- 
functory, and  more  solid  and  true  for  the  future. 
Somewhat  is  to  be  done  presently,  and  somewhat 
by  seasonable  degrees.  For  the  present  my  ad- 
vice is,  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  write 
bacj:  to  the  table,  that  he  doth  well  approve  that 
we  did  not  put  back  or  retard  the  good  ways  we 
were  in  of  ourselves ;  and  that  we  understood  his 
majesty's  right:  that  his  late  direction  was  to 
give  help,  and  not  hindrance  to  the  former  courses ; 
and  that  he  doth  expect  the  propositions  we  have 
in  hand,  when  they  are  finished :  and  that  for  the 
sub-commissions,  he  hath  sent  us  the  names  he 
hath  chosen  out  of  those  by  us  sent  and  pro- 
pounded; and  that  he  leaveth  the  particular 
directions  from  time  to  time,  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 
commissioners,  wholly  to  the  table. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  fairest  way ;  first  to  seal 
the  sub-commission  without  opening  the  nature 
of  their  employments,  and  without  seeming  that 
they  should  have  any  immediate  dependence  upon 
his  majesty,  but  merely  upon  the  table. 

As  for  that  which  is  to  be  kept  in  breast,  and  to 
come  forth  by  parts,  the  degrees  are  these : 

First,  to  employ  the  sub-commissioners  in  the 
reconsidering  of  those  branches,  which  the  several 
officers  shall  propound. 

Next,  in  taking  consideration  of  other  branches 
of  retrenchment,  besides  those  which  shall  be 
propounded. 

The  third,  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
and  huge  arrears  and  debts  in  every  office; 
whether  there  be  cause  to  abate  them  upon  deceit 
or  abuse ;  and  at  least  how  to  settle  them  best, 
both  for  the  king's  honour,  and  avoiding  of 
clamour,  and  for  the  taking  away,  as  much  ap 
may  be,  that  same  ill  influence  and  effect,  where 
by  the  arrear  past  destroys  the  good  husbandly 
and  reformation  to  come. 

The  fourth  is  to  proceed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  retrenchments  and  arrears  to  the  improve- 
menta, 

K 
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All  these  four,  at  least  the  last  three,  I  wish  not 
in  be  stirred  in  till  his  majesty ^s  coming. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  senrant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
care  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
York  llouM,  thii  0th  of  December,  1017. 


-     TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  received  so  many  letters  late- 
ly from  your  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  ground  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  your  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majesty 
18  not  apt  to  give  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  all.  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  you  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
heareth,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  indeed  his  own  princely  disposition,  you 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
discourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  trial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Warwick,  Sept.  5, 1017. 


THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
8IR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  which  his  majesty  contemneth,  as  is 
usual  to  his  great  spirit  in  Uiese  cases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  was 
taken  either  with  drunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  your  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  saith,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

Bu*  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
latter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  ioin  hereunto  a 

*  This  ieemt  to  be  the  letter  to  wbko  the  lord  keeper  re- 
tMnied  «n  eof  wer,  ^pumber  tl,  1017,  printed  in  lile  works. 


discovery  upon  the  discourse  you  had  with  me 
this  day.*  For  1  do  freely  confess,  that  your 
offer  of  submission  onto  me,  and  in  writing,  if  so 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  unkind  ness  that  1 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  your  behaviour  to- 
wards me  in  my  absence,  as,  out  of  the  sparks  of 
my  old  affection  towards  you,  I  went  to  sound 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  yon,  specially  in 
any  public  meeting;  where  I  found,  on  the  one 
part,  his  majesty  so  little  satisfied  with  your  late 
answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childish,  and 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  some  public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceived indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  instant  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  was  forced 
upoa  my  knees  to  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  you. 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  have 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  diffi- 
culty) obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  far 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  your  future  service, 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  proiestr 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  give 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  council, 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  their 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  errors 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  but 
without  accusing  any  particular  persons  by  name. 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my 
natural  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  small  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  you  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you  :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  your 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majes^, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  wiU 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thus  I  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  B. 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  me 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  they 

*  At  Wlndtor,  accordlnff  to  Bir  Anthony  Weldon,  who  May 
perhape  be  believed  in  racli  n  circumf  Udc«  m  tliJe  Sec  Cwurt 
mmi  CUfWter  tfMOmg  Jmmu  /.,  p.  IV 
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be  far  enough  from  it  for  aught  I  yet  see.  But  I 
beseech  yonr  lordship  to  reserve  this  secretly  to 
yoaiself  only,  till  onr  meeting  at  Hampton  Court, 
lest  his  majesty  should  be  highly  offended  for  a 
cause  that  I  know. 

Bndonedi 

A  kUer  cf  reeondKation  from  Lord  Buckingham^ 

tfier  Am  majaty^t  return  from  SeoikmdL 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  * 
Mr  HONOUBABLK  LoSD, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretary^  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  this  packet,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with  this  letter  to 
your  loi^ship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
another  to  the  lords  from  his  majesty.  Which  is 
all  I  have  now  to  write,  but  that  I  ever  rest 

Tour  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
NtwaMTlwt,  tbe  7th  of  December,  1517. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPERS 


Mt  hohocrablb  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
skip*s  letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
tiwieiD,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
but  that  I  shall  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

H^wumrtet,  Um  OUi  of  December,  1617. 
Eodoned, 
JU^  Lord  of  Butkingham  to  your  lordships  showing 

lie  king*»  liking  of  your  opinion  and  choice  of 

mamcMfor  suihtommisnon. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  teet  GOOD  LoBO, 

Your  lordship^s  letters  patents§  are  ready.  I 
wonld  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
dsUvery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
Aip  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
at  any  hour  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fra.  Bacon. 

Xew  Tear't  eve,  1617. 

1  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

•HM1.M8S.  vol.  7006. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Lake ;  hie  colleasoe,  Secretary  WInwoodi 
Aed  October  t7, 1617;  and  Sir  Robert  Naunton  sueeeeded  to 
the  poet  of  eeereury,  January  8, 1617-8,  from  thatof  Siureyor 
eftte  Coart  of  Wardt. 

t  Barl.  MS8.  vol.  7006. 

I  Fbr  the  title  of  Marqala  of  Backingbam  to  himself  and  the 
■aleheiraofhiabody. 


year's  gift,  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  in  token  that  if 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shall  make  me  youi 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall 
be  hurt.  I  present  therefore  to  you  my  best  ser> 
vice,  which  shall  be  my  all-year's  gif^ 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  ray  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  servants,  and  to  content  him.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  your  lordship 
sigrnifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 
shall  make  the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney.    I  desire 
it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
This  New  Tear*!  eve,  1617. 


TO  SIR  JAMES  FULLERTON.* 

I  prxsvmv  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  Uie  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 

In.  Bacon,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli- 
citor): to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching   alehouses,§  that,  upon    consideration 

*  He  had  been  ulrreyor  of  tbe  landi  to  Frince  Cliarlea, 
when  Dake  of  York ;  and  wae  groom  of  tbe  stole  to  him 
when  king.    He  died  In  January,  1630-1. 

t  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7006. 

t  Sir  Thomae  Coventry. 

I  Tbe  lord  chancellor,  in  his  letter  to  tbe  Marquia  of  Buck 
ingbam,  dated  January  35, 1617,  printed  in  hi*  works,  has  tbe 
following  passage:  "For  the  suit  of  the  alehouses,  which 
concerneth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Maole,!  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and  there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that 
it  should  be  one  of  the  grievances  put  down  in  Parllanieni : 
which,  if  U  be,  1  may  not,  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you,  advise 
yott  to  deal  in  It :  if  it  be  not,  I  wttl  mould  in  the  best  manner, 
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thereof,  yoa  might  certify  yoar  opinion  nnto  his 
majesty,  whether  it  be  fit  to  be  granted  or  not ;  I 
nave  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship  to  giTe  it 
what  favour  and  furtherance  yoa  may,  if  yoa  find 
it  reasonable,  and  not  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
service,  because  it  concerneth  Mr.  Patrick  Maule, 
and  my  brother,  Christopher  Villiers,  whose  bene- 
fit I  have  reason  to  wish  and  advance  by  any  jast 
courses.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
RoyttoD,  the  11th 
of  JiD.  iei7. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

Sir  John  Cottonj  having  acquainted  me  with  a 
petition  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  his  majesty, 
that,  without  any  apparent  fault  committed  by 
him,  he  was  put  from  his  ofiice  of  eiM/ot  rotuhrum ; 
I  have  persuaded  him  to  forbear  the  presenting  of 
his  petition  until  I  had  written  to  your  lordship, 
and  received  your  answer.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  his  majesty  maketh  good 
esteem,  and  hath  often  occasion  to  use  his  service ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  that  he  is  a  man  of  good 
years,  and  hath  served  long  in  the  place,  I  know 
his  majesty,  out  of  these  respects,  will  be  loath  he 
should  receive  any  disgrace.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  understand  from  your  lordship  the  reasons  of 
his  remove,  that,  if  I  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  may  at  least  make  an- 
swer to  his  majesty  for  that  act  of  your  lordship's, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  very  unusual,  unless  upon 
some  precedent  misdemeanor  of  the  party.  Thus, 
having  in  this  point  discharged  my  part  in  taking 
the  best  course  I  could,  that  no  complaint  should 
come  against  you  to  the  king,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  lOch 
of  Januiry,  1017. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  do  not  easily  fail  towards  gentlemen  of  quality, 
to  disgrace  them.  For,  I  take  myself  to  have  some 
interest  in  the  good  wills  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  which  I  keep  and  cherish  for  his  ma- 
jesty's special  service.    And,  for  this  gentleman, 

and  help  it  forward."  A  patent  for  licenting  alehoofef 
being  afterwarda  granted  to  Sir  Gilea  Mompeaaon  and  Sir 
Francea  Mitcbel,  and  greatly  abuaed  by  them,  they  were 
punlahed  for  tboae  abuaea  by  the  Parliamenti  which  met 
January  30.  1020-1. 

*  Uarl.  MSS.  vol.  7000. 

f  Of  l<andwade,  in  Cambridgeahire,  knight.  He  aerved 
many  yeara  aa  knight  of  the  thire  for  that  county,  and  died  in 
lOM,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-aeven.  Hia  eldeat  aon,  Sir  John 
Cotton,  waa  created  a  baronet,  July  14, 1041. 


of  whom  yoa  write,  Sir  John  Cotton,  I  know  no 
cause  in  the  world  why  I  should  have  displaced 
him,  bat  that  it  was  certified  nnto  me,  that  it  was 
his  own  desire  to  resign :  wherein,  if  I  was  abused, 
I  will  restore  him.  But  if  he  did  consent,  and, 
now  it  is  done,  changeth  his  mind,  then  I  would 
be  loath  to  disgrace  the  other,  that  is  come  in. 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  lordship,  that  I  may  know 
and  be  informed  from  himself,  what  passed  teach- 
ing his  consent ;  and  I  will  do  him  reason. 

Thus,  with  my  thanks  to  your  lordship,  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship*s  true  friend 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

January  90^  1017. 

Endoiaedf 
7b  the  Marquii  of  Buekinghamf  eoneermng  Sir 

John  CottofCt  resigning  the  phee  of  CuMUm  Bih 

tulorum  of  Cambridgeakire* 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLK  LoRD, 

Since  I  received  your  lordship's  letter.  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield  being  here,  hath  informed  his 
majesty  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  bosinsss 
of  the  household ;  which  his  majesty  liketh  Tery 
well,  and  is  glad  it  is  approved  by  your  lordship, 
of  whose  care  and  pains  therein  he  receiveth  voy 
good  satisfaction. 

In  the  business  touching  Sir  John  Cotton,  yoar 
lordship  dealeth  as  nobly  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
so,  if  it  should  come  in  question  before  his  ma- 
jesty, I  would  answer  in  your  behalf.  I  lesva 
Sir  John  Cotton  to  inform  your  lordship  by  his 
letter  of  the  business,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

6.  BuCKIlfOHAM. 

Newmarket,  the  Mth  of  January,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  have  been  entreated  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
much  respect,  to  recommend  to  yoar  lordship's 
favour  Mr.  John  Huddy,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Richard  Huddy  there  is,  as  I  am  informed,  ft 
cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery  on  Saturday  next.  My  desire  nnto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  show  the  said 
John  Huddy  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
as  his  cause  will  bear,  when  it  cometh  before 
you,  for  my  sake.  Which  I  will  not  fail  to 
acknowledge,  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant 

G.  BuCKIMGHiM. 

Newmarket,  the  S8th  of  January,  1017. 

*  Hart.  MBS.  vol.  TWO. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  andeiBtand  that  his  majesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  refer  a  sait  unto  him  by  two  of  his  servants, 
Robert  Maxwell  and  John  Hunt,  fur  the  making 
of  sheriffs  and  escheators'  patents,  to  your  lord- 
ship's consideration.  My  desire  unto  your  lord- 
ship on  their  behalf  is,  that  you  would  show 
them  thus  much  favour  for  my  sake,  as  with  as 
much  expedition  as  may  be,  and  your  lordship's 
other  occasions  may  permit,  to  certify  your 
qpinion  thereof  unto  his  majesty ;  which  I  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKlIfOHAM. 
Newnarket,  Uie  4tta  day  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLB  LoRD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  any  matter  between  party  and  party ; 
yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Norris,  to  whom  I  account  myself  much 
beholden,  I  could  not  but  recommend  unto  your 
lordship's  favour  a  special  friend  of  his,  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  who  hath  a  suit  before  your  lordship  in 
the  Chanceryf  with  Sir  Robert  Bassett ;  which, 
upon  the  report  made  unto  me  thereof,  seemeth  so 
leasonable,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the  cause  itself 
will  move  your  lordship  to  favour  him,  if,  upon 
the  hearing  thereof,  it  shall  appear  the  same 
unto  your  lordship,  as  at  the  first  sight  it  doth 
onto  me.  I  therefore  dyire  your  lordship  to 
•how  in  this  particular  wh^t  favour  you  lawfully 
may,  for  my  sake,  who  will  account  it  as  done 
unto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  4th  day  of  Feb.  1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TKRT  eooD  Lord, 

I  hare  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty 
about  the  public  charge  I  am  to  give  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  which  is  this  day  sevennight,  to 
the  jodgee  and  justices  before  the  circuits.  I 
fnj  deliver  it  to  his  majesty  with  speed.  I  send 
also  some  papers  appertaining  to  that  business, 
which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  have  in  readiness, 
if  his  majesty  call  for  them.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 
Fakraary  6, 1617. 

•  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7006. 

f  Lord  Bacon  waa  aftanrarda  acented  by  tha  Home  of 
CiMBaona  of  having  raceWed  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Monk  one  hun- 
dred piacca ;  which  ha  did  not  deny,  bat  aUaged,  that  it  wae 
•Act  tha  aak  waa  aadid. 

You  in 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  marvelleth,  that  he  heareth  nothing 
of  the  business  touching  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  ;j'  and  therefore  hath  commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  lordship  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  it;  and  to  give  him  as  speedy  an  account 
thereof  as  you  can.     And  so  I  rest 

Yuur  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

6.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Newmarket,  7th  of  February. 

Endoraedi  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR^ 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

1  understand  by  this  bearer,  Edward  Hawkins, 
how  great  pains  your  lordship  hath  taken  in  the 
business,  which  I  recommended  to  you  concern- 
ing him,  and  how  favourably  your  lordship  hath 
used  him  for  my  sake.  For  which  I  give  year 
lordship  many  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  favour  toward  him  by  all  the 
testimonies  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Theobalds,  the  ISth  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.) 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  liketh  well  of  the  course  you  mention  in  the 
end  of  your  letter,  and  will  speak  with  you  farther 
of  it  at  his  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  have  your  lordship  give  direction  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rollsjl  and  Mr.  Attorney  f  to  stay 
the  examination.     And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  assured 

to  do  you  service, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Hampton  Court,  the  18th  of  March,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.«« 

My  Lord  Chancellor, 

I  will  not  have  you  account  the  days  of  my  not 
answering  your  letter.  It  is  a  thing  imposed 
upon  the  multitude  of  my  business  to  lodge  many 
things  faithfully,  though  I  make  no  present  return. 

Your  conjunction  and  good  understanding  with 

♦  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006. 

f  A  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  which  wae  granted  lo  bit 
GUee  Mompeeion  and  Sir  Francis  Mitcbel,  who  were  punlfbed 
for  the  abuse  of  that  patent  by  tha  Parliament,  wbiiJi  met 
January  30, 1620-1. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006.  )  Ibid. 

ii  Sir  Julius  Cesar.  IT  Sir  Henry  Yelverton 

••  Dr.  Thomaa  Jonas,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  ApiU 
10, 1610. 
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the  deputy  I  approre  and  eommeDd ;  for  I  erer ' 
loTed  entire  and  good  compotitiona,  whieh  wai . 
the  old  phyeie,  better  than  fine  aeparationa.  I 

Yoar  friendly  attributea  I  take  ai  effecta  of  > 
affection ;  which  mutt  be  caoaea  of  any  good 
oflicea,  wherewith  I  can  reqaite  yoo.  | 

We  conceive  that  kingdom  ia  in  growth.  God 
aend  noundneaa  to  the  increaae;  wherein  I  doobt 
not  but  your  lordahip  will  do  your  part.  God 
keep  yon. 

Your  lordship'a  very  losing  friend, 

Fra.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  Iloofe,  April  15, 1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CIHEP  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND.* 

Mv  liORD  CiiiEr  Justice, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  assure  you, 
tnat  you  are  not  deceived,  neither  in  the  care  I 
ha?e  of  tlie  public  in  tliat  state,  nor  in  my  good 
wishes,  and  the  effects  thereof,  when  it  ahall  lie 
m  my  power  towards  yourself. 

I  am  glad  to  recciTC  your  testimony  of  my  lord 
deputy,  both  because  I  esteem  your  judgment, 
and  because  it  concurreth  with  my  own. 

The  materials  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  trade 
and  wealth,  grow  on  apace.  I  hope  the  form, 
which  giFcth  the  best  Hying  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, will  not  be  behind,  the  rather  by  you,  as  a 
good  instrument.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  IIouM,  •  *  of  AprU,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CIIANCELLOR.1 
Mv  IIONOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  will  not  go  about  to  excuse  mine  own  fault, 
by  making  you  belieTe  his  majesty  was  backward 
in  your  business ;  but  upon  the  first  motion  he 
gave  mo  directions  for  it,  which  it  was  my  negli- 
gence, as  I  freely  confess,  that  I  have  no  sooner 
perfunncMl,  having  not  been  slack  in  moving  his 
majesty,  but  in  despatching  your  man.  All  is 
done  which  your  lordship  desired;  and  I  will 
give  order,  according  to  hia  majesty*8  directiona, 
so  that  your  lordship  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
youraelf  any  farther,  but  only  to  expect  the 
speedy  performance  of  his  majesty's  grracious 
])1easure. 

I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acquaint 
Ills  majesty  with  the  other  business,  and  will 
ever  rest. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
TbeolMia«,th«8lhorM«r,  [1«18.] 

*  sir  Wimim  JoiMfltto  whom,  apon  hit  beinf  called  to  that 
foai,  th«  lord  keeper  mad*  a  apacch,  printed  In  Ua  worka. 
\  llarl.  M38.  vol.  700ft. 


TO  THE  LORD  COAKCEUUOR.* 

Mr  BoxouaABLS  Lord, 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  hia  majesty  to  recom- 
mend anto  your  eonaideratioo  a  petition  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  together  with  the  grievances  and 
reqoeat  for  the  rectifying  of  the  work  of  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  and  now  nnderatandeth  that  your 
lordahip  hath  called  unto  you  the  other  commia- 
sionera  in  that  case,  and  spent  some  time  to  hear 
what  the  oppoaera  could  object,  and  perceiveth 
by  a  relation  of  a  good  entrance  you  have  made 
into  the  business;  and  ia  now  informed,  that 
there  remaineth  great  store  of  gold  and  ailvei 
thread  in  the  merchanta'  handa,  brought  from  fo- 
reign parta,  besides  that  which  ia  brought  in  daily 
by  Btealth,  and  wrought  here  by  anderhand 
workers;  so  that  the  agenta  want  yent,  with 
which  inconveniences  it  seemeth  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  cannot  so  well  meet;  and  yet  they 
are  enforced,  for  freeing  of  clamour,  to  set  great 
numbere  of  people  on  work ;  ao  that  the  commo- 
dity lying  dead  in  their  hands,  will  in  a  rery 
short  time  grow  to  a  very  great  sum  of  money. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  undertakers  may 
not  be  disheartened  by  these  wrongs  and  loaaea, 
his  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  write  nnio 
your  lordship,  to  the  end  you  might  bestow  more 
time  this  vacation  in  proaecuting  the  course  yon 
have  so  worthily  begun,  that  all  differencea  being 
reconciled,  the  defects  of  the  commission  may  be 
also  amended,  for  prevention  of  farther  aboaea 
therein ;  so  as  the  agents  may  receive  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  quietly  in  the  work  without  dis- 
turbance.   And  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingram. 
From  Bewly,  the  20tb  day  of  Aag.,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

Herewithal,  I  presumed  to  send  a  note  enclosed, 
both  of  my  business  in  Chancery,  and  with  my 
Lord  Roos,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  de-^ 
mand  of  me,  that  ao  you  might  better  do  me  grood 
in  uiroque  genere.  It  may  pleaae  your  lordflAiip, 
after  having  perused  it,  to  commend  it  over  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Meautya  for  better  custody. 

At  my  parting  last  from  your  lordship,  the 
grief  I  had  to  leave  your  lordship's  presence» 
though  but  for  a  little  time,  waa  auch,  as  that 
being  accompanied  with  some  small  corporal  in* 
disposition  that  I  was  in,  made  me  forgetful  to 
say  that,  which  now  for  hia  majeaty's  aervice  I 
thought  myaelf  bound  not  to  silence.  I  waa 
credibly  informed  and  assured,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  went  away,  that  howaoever  Ralegh 
and  the  prenticeaf  should  fidl  out  to  be  proceeded 


•Bart.  use.  vm.TQOS. 

t  Who,  on  the  llih  of  July,  1618, 1 
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withal,  no  more  instances  would  be  made  here- 
mfter  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  justice  to  be  done 
ever  in  these  particulars :  but  that  if  slackness 
were  osed  here,  they  would  be  laid  up  in  the 
deck,  and  would  senre  for  materials  (this  was  the 
Terj  word)  of  future  and  final  discontentments. 
Now,  as  Uie  humour  and  design  of  some  may 
any  tl&em  towards  troubling  of  the  waters,  so  I 
know  your  lordship's  both  nature  and  gpreat  place 
require  an  appeasing  them  at  your  hands.  And 
I  have  not  presumed  to  say  this  little  out  of  any 
mind  at  all,  that  I  may  have,  to  meddle  with  mat- 
ttn  so  hx  abore  me,  but  out  of  a  thought  I  had, 
that  I  was  tied  in  duty  to  lay  thus  much  under 
your  lordship's  eye;  because  I  know  and  con- 
ader  of  whom  I  heard  that  speech,  and  with  how 
grave  dreumstances  it  was  delivered. 

I  beseech  Jesus  to  give  continuance  and  in- 
crease to  your  lordship's  happiness ;  and  that,  if 
it  may  stand  with  his  will,  myself  may  one  day 
have  the  honour  of  casting  some  small  mite  into 
that  rich  treasury.  So  I  humbly  do  your  lordship 
leverence,  and  continue 

The  most  obliged  of  your  lordship's 
many  faithful  servants, 

ToBiE  Matthew. 

HottiiiCbui,  thii  SUt  of  Auguit,  1618. 


TO  VR.  (AFTEBWARD8   8TR)    ISAAC  WAKE,  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  AGENT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  8AV0T. 

Mb.  Wake, — ^I  have  received  some  letters  from 
yon;  and  hearing  from  ray  Lord  Cavendish* 
iiow  well  he  affects  you,  and  taking  notice  also 
of  your  good  abilities  and  services  in  his  majesty's 
afbiiB,  and  not  forgetting  the  knowledge  I  had, 
when  young,  of  your  good  father,f  I  thought  my- 
self in  some  measure  tied  not  to  keep  from  you  my 
good  opinion  of  you,  and  my  desire  to  give  you 
any  furtherance  in  your  fortunes  and  occasions, 
whereof  yon  may  take  knowledge  and  liberty  to 
use  me  for  your  good.  Fare  you  well. 
Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Verulam,^  Cane. 

Toife  Howe,  tft  to  lit  of  8«pt^  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 
Mr  BOROORABI^E  LoRD, 

His  majesty  is  desirous  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
fitness  and  conveniency  of  the  gold  and  silver 

tk8  SpftoUi  amboMador,  on  aecoant  of  a  boy*t  bein;  hurt  by 
hte  a«  ho  was  ridinf .  [Cmndtni  AnnmUt  lUgia  Jacobi  /.,  p. 
a.]  They  wora  prooeeded  agmtntt  by  commissionera,  at 
Oalldhall,  OB  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  August  following; 
Beven  being  found  guilty,  and  aiUudged  to  six  months'  im- 
priaoMsent,  and  to  pay  fi^e  hundred  pounds  apiece.  Two 
oihera  were  acquitted.  M8.  Utur  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir 
DmOof  CarUUm,  £MidM,  Amgiut  15, 1618. 

*  WiUltm  Oayendish,  son  and  heir  of  William,  created 
Banw  cavendish  Hardwicke  in  Derbyshire,  in  May,  1605, 
aai  Earl  of  Oeronshfre,  July  IS,  1618. 

f  Arthur  Wake,  rector  of  Billing  in  Northamptonshire, 
■iMti  I  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  in  Northampton,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

I  He  had  been  created  Lord  Venilam  on  the  19th  of  July,  1618. 

^  Hart.  MSS.  vol.  7000. 


thread  business ;  as  also  of  the  profit  that  shall  any 
way  accrue  nnto  him  thereby.  Wherefore  his 
pleasure  is,  that  you  shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  call  unto  you  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,*  the  attomey-general,-|-  and  the 
solicitor,^:  and  consider  with  them  of  every  of 
the  said  particulars,  and  return  them  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  thereupon  he  may  resolve  what  pre- 
sent course  to  take  for  the  advancement  of  the 
execution  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Theobalds,  the  4th  of  Oct..  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHABL 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  the  commission  for  making  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  walks,  for  his  majesty's  signature. 
It  is  without  charge  to  his  majesty. 

We  have  had  my  Lord  of  Ormonde$  before  us. 
We  could  not  yet  get  him  to  answer  directly, 
whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  award  or  no. 
After  we  had  endured  his  importunity  and  imperti- 
nences, and  yet  let  him  down  to  this,  that  his 
majesty's  award  was  not  only  just  and  within  his 
submission,  but  in  his  favour;  we  concluded  in 
few  words,  that  the  award  must  be  obeyed,  and 
if  he  did  refuse  or  impugn  the  execution  of  it  in 
Ireland,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the^  justice  of 
Ireland :  if  he  did  murmur  or  scandalize  it  here, 
or  trouble  his  majesty  any  more,  he  was  to  be 
punished  in  England.  Then  he  asked,  whether 
he  might  be  gone.  For  that,  we  told  him,  his 
majesty's  pleasure  was  to  be  known. 

Sir  Robert  Mansell  hath  promised  to  bring  his 
summer  account  this  day  sevennight.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

November  IS,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.]! 

My  honourabli  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  commission  signed  by 
his    majesty,  which   he  was    very    willing  to 

♦  Sir  Henry  Montagu. 

f  Sir  Henry  Yelverton.  t  Sir  Thomas  Coventry 

\  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  grandfather  of  James,  the  first 
Duke  of  Ormonde.  This  earl,  upon  the  desth  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  succeeding  to  those  honours, 
should  have  inherited  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  esUte 
but  his  right  was  contested  by  Sir  Richard  Preston,  Lord 
Dingwell,  supported  by  the  fsvour  of  King  James  I.,  who 
msde  an  awsrd,  which  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  conceiving 
to  be  unjust,  refused  to  submit  to,  and  was,  by  the  king's 
order,  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  eight 
years  before  the  death  of  that  king ;  but  in  1625  recovered  hli 
liberty. 
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despatch,  as  a  business  very  commendable  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

For  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  his  majesty  made  no 
other  answer,  but  that  he  hopeth  he  is  not  so 
unmannerly,  as  to  go  away  without  taking  leave 
of  his  majesty. 

For  Sir  Robert  Manseirs  account,  his  majesty 
saith  he  is  very  slow,  especially  being  but  a  sum- 
mary account,  and  that  he  promised  to  bring  it  in 
before :  and  therefore  would  have  him  tied  to  the 
day  he  hath  now  set,  without  any  farther  delay. 

This  last  his  majesty  commanded  me  to  put  in 
after  I  had  written  and  signed  my  letter. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royston,  the  13th  of  November,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRO, 

Having  formerly  moved  your  lordship  in  the 
business  of  this  bearer,  Mr.  Wyche,  of  whom,  as 
I  understand,  your  lordship  hath  had  a  special 
care  to  do  him  favour,  according  to  the  equity  of 
his  cause ;  now,  seeing  that  the  cause  is  shortly 
to  be  heard,  I  have  thought  fit  to  continue  my 
recommendation  of  the  business  unto  yon,  desir- 
ing your  lordship  to  show  what  favour  you  law- 
fully may  unto  Mr.  Wyche,  according  as  the 
justness  of  the  cause  shall  require :  which  I  will 
acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from  your  lordship, 
and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
6.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  ISth  ofNoTember,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  of 
Hereford  and  Leicester,  pricked  and  signed  by 
his  majesty,  who  hath  likewise  commanded  me  to 
•end  unto  your  lordship  these  additions  of  instruc- 
tions, sent  unto  him  by  the  surveyor  and  receiver 
of  the  Court  of  Ws^s;  wherein,  because  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  prescribe  without  under- 
standing what  objections  can  be  made,  his  plea- 
sure is,  that  your  lordship  advise  and  consider  of 
them,  and  send  him  your  opinion  of  them,  that  he 
may  then  take  such  course  therein,  as  shall  be  fit. 

His  majesty  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks 
for  jour  care  of  his  service ;  and  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUGKINOHAM. 
Jfrwmarset,  SU  of  November. 

Bndoned,  1018. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  written  a  letter  unto  your  lordship,  which 
will  be  delivered  unto  you  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Steward ; 
and,  besides,  have  thought  fit  to  use  all  freedom 
with  you  in  that,  as  in  other  things ;  and,  there* 
fore,  have  thought  fit  to  tell  you,  that  he  being  a 
man  of  very  good  reputation,  and  a  stout  man, 
that  will  not  yield  to  any  thing,  wherein  he  con- 
ceiveth  any  hard  course  against  him,  I  should  be 
sorry  he  should  make  any  complaint  against  you. 
And,  therefore,  if  you  can  advise  of  any  course, 
how  you  may  be  eased  of  that  burden,  and  freed 
from  his  complaint,  without  show  of  any  fear  of 
him,  or  any  thing  he  can  say,  I  will  be  ready  to 
join  with  you  for  the  accomplishment  thereof: 
and  so,  desiring  you  to  excuse  the  long  stay  of 
your  man,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 

From  Newmarket,  3d  of  December,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  viRT  GOOD  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  despatched  the  Lord  Ridge- 
way's  account.  Good  service  is  done.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  are  coming  to  the  king, 
and  a  good  precedent  set  for  accounts. 

There  came  to  the  seal  about  a  fortnight  since 
a  strange  book  passed  by  Mr.  Attorney  to  one  Mr- 
Hall  ;  and  it  is  to  make  subjects,  (for  so  is  denixa- 
tion,)  and  this  to  go  to  a  private  use,  till  some 
thousand  pounds  be  made  of  it.  The  number 
one  hundred  denizens.  And,  whereas,  all  books 
of  that  nature  had  an  exception  of  merchants, 
(which  importeth  the  king  not  much  in  his 
customs  only,  for  that  is  provided  for  in  the  book, 
but  many  other  ways,)  this  takes  in  merchants 
and  all.  I  acquainted  the  commissioners  with  it, 
and  by  one  consent  it  is  stayed.  But  let  me 
counsel  his  majesty  to  grant  forth  a  commission 
of  this  nature,  so  to  raise  money  for  himself,  being 
a  flower  of  the  crown :  and  Hall  may  be  rewarded 
out  of  it ;  and  it  would  be  to  principal  persons, 
that  it  may  be  carried  with  election  and  discretton, 
whom  to  admit  to  denization,  and  whom  not. 
God  ever  bless  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Vrrulam,  Cane. 

December  8,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CIUNCELLOR.f 
Mr  HONOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  favour,  which  I 
understand  Sir  Francis  Engelfyld  hath  recelTed 
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from  joar  lordship  upon  my  last  letter,  where- 
onto  I  desire  your  lerdship  to  add  this  one  favour 
more,  (which  is  the  same  that  I  understand  your 
lordship  granted  him  at  Christmas  last,)  to  give 
him  liberty  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  to  follow 
his  business  in  his  own  person ;  whereby  he  may 
bring  it  to  the  more  speedy  end,  putting  in 
Beenrity  according  to  the  ordinary  course,  to  ren- 
der himself  prisoner  again  as  soon  as  that  time 
is  expired :  which  is  all  that  I  desire  for  him,  and 
in  which  I  will  acknowledge  your  lordship's 
hrout  towards  him ;  and  ever  rest 
Yoor  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  lOth  of  December,  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  ykrt  good  Lord, 

I  send  yon  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we,  the  commissioners  for  Ormonde's  cause,  have 
written  to  the  Deputy  of  Ireland,  according  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  signified  by  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
deU ;  which  I  humbly  desire  his  majesty  would 
peruse,  that  if  it  do  not  attain  his  meaning,  as 
we  conveyed  it,  we  may  second  it  with  a  new 
letter. 

We  have  appointed  Monday  morning  for  these 
nunt  businesses,  referred  by  his  majesty  to  certain 
commissioners,  and  we  will  carry  it  sine  ttrtpitu. 

The  patent  touching  Guinea  and  Bynny  for  the 
trade  of  gold,  stayed  first  by  myself,  and  after  by 
his  majesty's  commandment,  we  have  now  settled 
by  consent  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Attorney,  by  my  direction,  hath  made,  upon 
his  information  exhibited  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
a  thnndering  motion  agrainst  the  transportation  of 
gold  by  the  Dutch ;  which  all  the  town  is  glad 
of;  and  I  have  granted  divers  writs  of  ne  exeat 
Ttgnum^  according  to  his  majesty's  warrant. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  keeps  in  still,  and  we  have 
miss  of  him ;  but  I  supply  it  as  I  may  by  my 
ftfther  diligence.  God  ever  bless  you  and  keep 
yon. 

Year  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

bounden  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

December  11,  1618. 

I  forget  not  your  doctor's  matter.  I  shall 
speak  with  him  to-day,  having  received  your 
lordship's  letter;  and  what  is  possible  shall  be 
done.    I  pray  pardon  my  scribbling  in  haste. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  your  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  with  your  care  of  his 
service,  in  making  stay  of  the  grant  of  denizens 
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upon  the  reason  you  allege,  whereof  his  majesty 
will  speak  farther  with  you  at  his  return. 

The  letter,  which  you  sent  me  about  ray  Lord 
of  Ormonde's  son,  is  not  according  to  his  majes- 
ty's meaning;  but  I  would  have  you  frame  an- 
other to  my  lord  deputy  to  this  purpose:  ^^That 
his  majesty  having  seen  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir 
Francis  Blundell,  advertising,  that  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde's  son,  and  some  other  of  his  kindred, 
did  victual  and  fortify  their  houses ;  bis  majesty 
hath  thereupon  commanded  you  to  write  unto  him, 
that  if  the  ground  of  informat'on  be  true,  (which 
he  may  best  know,)  that  then  he  send  for  the  said 
earl's  son,  and  the  principal  of  his  kindred  to 
appear  before  him  :  and  if  they  appear,  and  give 
him  satisfaction,  it  is  well ;  but  if  they  refuse  to 
appear,  or  gi?e  him  not  satisfaction,  though  they 
appear ;  that  then  he  assemble  what  forces  he  can, 
be  they  never  so  few,  and  go  against  them,  that 
he  may  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  eggJ*"* 

I  have  remembered  his  majesty,  as  I  promised 
your  lordship,  about  the  naming  you  for  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Hollanders :  but,  be- 
sides thatyouhave  so  many  businesses,  both  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  others  in  the  term  time,  when 
this  must  be  attended  as  well  as  in  the  vacation, 
whereby  this  would  be  either  too  great  a  toil  to 
you,  or  a  hindrance  to  his  majesty's  service ;  he 
thinketh  it  could  not  stand  with  the  honour  of 
your  place  to  be  balanced  with  those  that  are  sent 
from  the  state,  so  far  unequal  to  his  majesty,  and 
being  themselves  none  of  the  greatest  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  his  majesty  holdeth  it  not  fit  or  worthy 
of  you  to  put  you  into  such  an  employment,  in 
which  none  of  y6ur  predecessors,  or  any  of  the 
chief  counsellors,  have  been  ever  used  in  this 
kind,  but  only  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  or  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace ;  as  when  the  Constable  of  Castile 
was  here,  when  the  commissioners  on  both  sides 
had  their  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  either 
kingdom,  with  direct  relation  to  their  sovereigns, 
far  differing  from  this  commission,  which  is  now 
given  to  these  men,  and  whereunto  his  majesty 
is  to  frame  the  course  of  his.  As  for  the  part 
which  concerneth  Scotland,  the  choice  hath  not 
been  made  of  the  chancellor  or  Archbishop  of  St, 
Andrew's,  but  of  men  nearer  the  rank  of  those 
that  come  hither  to  treat.  As  yet  his  majesty 
delayeth  to  grive  any  commission  at  all,  because 
he  would  first  be  informed  from  the  lords,  both 
of  the  points  and  form  of  their  commission,  which 
his  majesty  hitherto  understandeth  to  be,  with 
authority  to  overrule  and  direct  their  merchants 
in  what  they  shall  think  fit ;  which,  if  it  be  so, 
then  his  majesty  holdeth  it  fit  for  his  part,  to 
appoint  the  whole  body  of  the  council  with  like 
power  over  his  merchants.  As  for  me,  I  shall  b« 
ever  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  show  myself 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  14th  of  Deeeoiber,  1019 
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TO  THE  LADT  CLIFFORD. 

Mr  TiRT  oooD  Ladt  and  Cousin, 

I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing,  that  may 
express  my  good  affection  and  wishes  towards 
your  ladyship,  being  so  near  unto  me,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  father,  to  whom  I  was  in  the 
passages  of  my  fortune  much  obliged.  So,  with 
my  loving  commendations,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, I  rest 

Your  affectionate  kinsman 

and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Viruulm,  Cane. 
York  HoQte,  this  asch  of  Jaauary,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honodrabli  Lo^d, 

Lest  my  often  writing  may  make  your  lordship 
conceive  that  this  letter  hath  been  drawn  from 
you  by  importunity,  I  have  thought  fit,  for  pre- 
venting of  any  such  conceit,  to  let  your  lordship 
know,  that  Sir  John  Wentworth,  whose  business 
I  now  recommend,  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  es- 
teem in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  to  show  him 
what  favour  you  can,  for  my  sake,  in  his  suit, 
which  his  majesty  hath  referred  to  your  lordship : 
which  1  will  acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  unto 
me,  and  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  Jinuary  SO,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  honourable  Lord, 

I  being  desired  by  a  special  friend  of  mine,  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship*8  favour,  the  case 
of  this  petitioner,  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  show  him  all  the  favour  you  may 
in  this  his  desire,  as  you  shall  find  it  in  reason  to 
deserve ;  which  I  shall  take  as  a  courtesy  from 
your  lordship,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  favour  to  Sir 
John    Wentworth,    in    the    despatch    of    his 
business. 
Newmarket,  Mftrch  15, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Must  ronourablb  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship,  there  was  with 
me  this  day,  one  Mr.  Richard  White,  who  hath 
spent  some  little  time  at  Florence,  and  is  now 
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gone  into  England.  He  tells  me,  that  Galileo 
had  answered  yoor  discourse  concerning  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and  was  sending  it  nnto 
me;  but  that  Mr.  W^hite  hindered  him,  because 
his  answer  was  grounded  upon  a  false  supposi- 
tion, namely,  that  there  was  in  the  ocean  a  foil 
sea  but  once  in  twenty-foor  hoors.  But  now  I 
will  call  upon  Galileo  again.  This  Mr.  White 
is  a  discreet  and  understanding  gentleman, 
though  he  seem  a  little  soft,  if  not  slow ;  and 
he  hath  in  his  hands  all  the  works,  as  I  take 
it,  of  Galileo,  some  printed,  and  some  nnprinted. 
He  hath  his  discourse  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea,  which  was  never  printed ;  as  also  a  dis- 
course of  the  mixture  of  metals.  Those  which 
are  printed,  in  his  hand,  are  these :  the  Nunehu 
$ideretu ;  Macehie  tolari,  and  a  third  Delle  Qmt, 
ehe  stofiffio  »u  Paequa^  by  occasion  of  a  dispute 
tion,  that  was  amongst  learned  men  in  Florenoe, 
about  that  which  Archimedes  wrote,  de  irmdenU" 
hu8  humido, 

I  have  conceived  that  your  lordship  would 
not  be  sorry  to  see  these  discourses,  of  that 
man;  and  therefore  I  hare  thought  it  belong- 
ing to  my  service  to  your  lordship,  to  give 
him  a  letter  of  this  date,  though  it  will  not  be 
there  so  soon  as  this.  The  gentleman  hath  no 
pretence  or  business  before  your  lordship,  but  is 
willing  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  servioe ; 
and,  therefore,  both  for  this  reason,  as  also  npon 
my  humble  request,  I  beseech  your  lordship  to 
bestow  a  countenance  of  grace  upon  him.  I  am 
beholden  to  this  gentleman ;  and,  if  your  lord 
ship  shall  vouchsafe  to  ask  him  of  me,  I  shall 
receive  honour  by  it.  And  I  most  humbly  do 
your  lordship^s  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 
ToBiE  Matthsw* 

Bruaeli,  from  my  bed,  the  14th  of  April,  1019. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  sigrnify 
unto  your  lordship,  that  it  is  his  pleasure  yon  put 
off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  between  SirAithor 
Man  waring  and  Gabriel  Dennis,  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  term ;  because  his  majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  be  at  the  hearing  thereof  himself. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royitou,  April  13, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  SIR  UONEL 
TANFIELD,  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER.* 

Mt  Lords, — His  majesty  having  been  moved 
by  the  Duke  of   Savoy *s  ambassador,  in   the 
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behalf  of  Philip  B«niardi,  whom  he  is  to  send 
aboQt  some  special  employment  07er  the  seas, 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  that  before  his  going, 
the  business  mentioned  in  this  petition  may  be 
ended,  hath  commanded  me  to  recommend  the 
same  unto  your  lordship's  care,  that  with  all 
expedition  the  cause  may  be  heard  and  ended  by 
your  lordships,  according  to  his  majesty's  refer- 
ence; or  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  where  it  is  depending,  and  where 
the  party  assureth  himself  of  a  speedy  end. 
And  so  I  rest  your  lordship's 

very  assured  friend  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Bojitoii,  the  Iflth  of  April,  1010. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  YKRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  think  fit  to  let  your  lordship  understand  what 
passed  yesterday  in  the  Star  Chamber,  touching 
Suffolk's*  business. 

There  came  to  me  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the 
imier  chamber,  and  told  me  that  my  Lord  of  Suf- 
folk deeired  to  be  heard  by  his  council,  at  the  * 
sitting  of  the  court,  because  it  was  pen  *  *  *  him. 

I  marvelled  I  heard  not  of  it  by  Mr.  Attorney, 
who  should  have  let  me  know  as  much,  that  I 
might  not  be  taken  on  the  sudden  in  a  cause  of 
that  weight. 

I  called,  presently,  Mr.  Attorney  to  me,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  of  the  motion,  and 
what  it  was,  and  how  he  was  provided  to  answer 
iL  He  signified  to  me,  that  my  lord  would  desire 
to  have  the  commission  for  examinations  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  returnable  in  Michaelmas  term.  I 
said  it  might  not  be,  and  presently  drew  the  coun- 
cO,  then  present,  to  me,  and  made  Mr.  Attorney 
repeat  to  them  the  passages  past,  and  settled  it, 
that  the  commission  should  be  returnable  the  first 
day  of  the  next  terra,  and  then,  republication 
granted,  that  it  might,  if  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the  term. 
And,  upon  motion  in  open  court,  it  was  ordered 
aeeordingly. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  pray 
God  this  great  easterly  wind  agree  well  with  his 
majeety. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant. 
Fa.  ViRULAM,  Cane. 

MSy  0, 1619. 

Endoned, 
Sent  by  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton. 

•  Tbomat  Howard,  Earl  of  Suflblk,  who  had  been  made 
lo«itr«asurer  in  1614.  He  waaaccutedof  aeveral  miademean- 
on  la  that  oAce,  together  with  bia  lady,  and  Sir  John  Binglcy , 
kcr  ladyship*!  agent ;  and  an  information  preferred  againtt 
tkem  aU  in  the  Star  Chamber. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  vert  oood  Lord, 

I  am  much  bounden  to  his  majesty,  and  like< 
wise  to  your  lordship.  I  see,  by  the  late  accesses 
I  have  had  with  his  majesty,  and  now  by  his 
royal  and  real  favour,*  that  he  loveth  me,  and 
acknowledgeth  me  for  the  servant  that  I  am,  or 
desire  to  be.  This,  in  me,  must  turn  to  a  great 
alacrity  to  honour  and  serve  him  with  a  mind  less 
troubled  and  divided.  And,  for  your  lordship, 
my  affection  may  and  doth  daily  receive  addition, 
but  cannot,  nor  never  could,  receive  alteration. 
I  pray  present  my  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty; 
and  I  am  very  glad  his  health  confirmeth  ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  him  this  summer  at  Gorhambary; 
there  is  sweet  air  as  any  is.  God  preserve  and 
prosper  you  both.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Virulam,  Cano. 
May  0,1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 
Mt  honourablb  Lord, 

His  majesty  was  pleased,  at  the  suit  of  some 
who  have  near  relation  to  me,  to  grant  a  license 
for  transportation  of  butter  out  of  Wales,  unto 
one  Lewis  and  Williams,  who,  in  consideration 
that  the  patent  should  be  passed  in  their  names, 
entered  into  articles  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them,  which,  now 
that  the  patent  is  under  the  great  seal,  they  utterly 
refuse  to  perform.  My  desire,  therefore,  to  your 
lordship  is,  that  you  would  call  the  said  Lewis 
and  Williams  before  you,  wHh  the  other  parties, 
or  some  of  them,  who  shall  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  attend  your  lordship ;  and,  out  of  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  according  to  equity,  to 
take  such  course  therein,  that  either  the  said 
agreement  may  be  performed,  or  that  they  which 
refuse  it  may  receive  no  benefit  of  the  patent ; 
which,  upon  reason  thereof,  was  passed  in  their 
names.  And  herein  I  desire  your  lordship  to 
make  what  expedition  you  can ;  because,  now  is 
the  season  to  make  provision  of  the  butter  that, 
for  this  year,  is  to  be  transported,  whereof  they 
take  advantage  to  stand  out.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 
6.  Buckingham. 
Greenwich,  May  14, 1610. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

Though  it  be  nothing,  and  all  is  but  duty,  yet, 
I  pray,  shoin  bis  majesty  the  paper  enclosed,  that 

♦  Probably  the  ^rant  made  to  him,  about  thia  thn«,ot 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

♦  Harl.  MSB.  ▼n!.70(M. 
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his  majesty  may  see  how  careful  his  poor  senrant 
js,  upon  every  emergent  occasion,  to  do  him  what 
honour  he  can.    The  motion  made  in  court  by  the 
king^s  sergeant,  Crew,*  that  the  declaration  might 
be  made  parcel  of  the  record,  and  that  I  hear 
otherwise  of  the  great  satisfaction  abroad,  encou- 
rageth  me  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  passed. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you  both. 
Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Endorsed, 
June  29,  1619.    My  lord  to  my  lord  marqui$f  eti- 
cloting  the  form  of  a  deelarationtuedin  point  of 
acknowledgment  m  the  Lady  Exeter*9\  eauee. 


TO  TnE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

I  PURPOSED  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  and  receive 
your  commandments  before  the  progress ;  but  1 
came  not  to  London  till  it  was  late,  and  found  you 
were  gone  before  I  came.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
not  fail  to  let  your  lordship  understand,  that,  as  I 
find  every  day  more  and  more  occasions  whereby 
you  bind  me  to  you;  so,  this  morning,  the  king 
of  himself  did  tell  me  some  testimony,  that  your 
lordship  gave  of  me  to  his  majesty  even  now, 
when  you  went  from  him,  of  so  great  affection 
and  commendation,  (for  I  must  ascribe  your  com- 
mendation to  affection,  being  above  my  merit,)  as 
I  must  do  contrary  to  that  that  painters  do ;  for 
they  desire  to  make  the  picture  to  the  life,  and  I 
must  endeavour  to  make  the  life  to  the  picture,  it 
hath  pleased  you  to  make  so  honourable  a  descrip- 
tion of  me.  I  can  be  but  yours,  and  desire  to 
better  myself,  that  I  may  be  of  more  worth  to 
such  an  owner. 

I  hope  to  give  the  kbg  a  good  account  of  my 
time  this  vacation. 

If  your  lordship  pass  back  by  London,  I  desire 
to  wait  on  you,  and  discourse  a  little  with  you : 
if  not,  my  prayers  shall  go  progress  with  you, 
and  my  letters  attend  you,  as  occasion  serveth. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Vour  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

July  1, 16101 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

This  day,  according  to  the  first  appointment,  I 
thought  to  have  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  to 
have  given  him  an  account  of  my  cares  and  pre- 
parations for  his  service,  which  is  my  progress. 

•  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  made  Chief  Juatice  of  the  King'a 
Bench,  January  S6,  lOM. 

f  Countess  of  Exeter,  accused  of  incest  and  other  crimes 
by  the  Lady  Lake,  wtfe  of  Secretary  Lake,  and  their  daughter 
the  Udy  Koos. 


And,  therefore,  since  his  coming  to  Windsor  is 
prolonged,  I  thought  to  keep  day  by  letter,  pray- 
ing your  lordship  to  commend  my  most  humble 
service  to  his  majesty,  and  to  let  him  know,  that 
since  I  see  his  majesty  doth  me  the  honour  as  to 
rely  upon  my  care  and  service,  I  lose  no  time  in 
that  which  may  pertain  thereunto.  I  see  the 
straits,  and  I  see  the  way  out ;  and  what  lieth  in 
one  man,  whom  he  hath  made  great,  and  trained, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  And,  I  hope,  if  God  give 
me  life  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  his  majesty 
cause  to  think  of  me  seven  years  afler  I  am  dead. 
I  am  glad  the  time  approecheth,  when  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  kiss  his  majesty^s  hands, 
and  to  embrace  your  lordship,  ever  resting 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
York  Hoase,  Auf .  S8, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourasle  Lord, 

His  majesty,  upon  a  petition  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Digby,  wherein  he  complaineth  of  great 
wrongs  done  unto  him,  hath  been  pleased,  for  his 
more  speedy  relief  and  redress,  if  it  prove  as  he 
allegeth,  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  unto 
your  lordship.  And,  because  he  is  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  and  loved,  I  could  not 
but  add  my  desire  to  your  lordship,  that  if  you 
find  he  hath  been  wronged,  you  would  do  him  so 
much  favour,  as  to  give  him  such  remedy  as  the 
equity  of  his  case  may  require.  For  which  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
6.  Buckingham. 

Royston,  Oct.  8, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  hath  given  order  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  to 
signify  his  pleasure  for  the  proceeding  in  tiisl 
business,  whereof  you  write,  without  any  farther 
delay,  as  your  lordship  will  more  fully  under* 
stand  by  Mr.  Secretary,  who  for  that  purpose  is 
to  return  to  London  against  the  day  of  hearing. 

I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  your  former  letter, 
and  will  add  no  more  to  this,  but  that  his  majesty 
hath  a  great  confidence  in  your  care  of  his  ses- 
vice.    And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Royston,  Oct.  10, 1610. 

Endorsed, 
Showing  hie  majeetyU  aeceptaiion  of  yotsr  hrd^ 
ehip^e  care,  in  particular  tn  the  bueineet  agaimt 
the  Earl  (f  Suffolk. 

*Uarl.MSS.  vol.  7006. 
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TO  THE  MARQUI0  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tbrt  good  Lord, 

After  my  last  letter  yesterday  we  entered  into 
conference  tooching  the  Suffolk  cause,  myself, 
and  the  commissioners,  and  the  two  chief  jus- 
tices.* The  frait  of  this  conference  is,  that  we 
all  coDceiTe  the  proceedings  against  my  lord  him- 
self to  be  not  only  just  and  honourable,  but  in 
some  principal  parts  plausible  in  regard  of  the 
pablic;  as,  namely,  those  three  points  which 
toach  upon  the  ordnance,  the  army  of  Ireland, 
and  the  money  of  the  cautionary  towns ;  and  the 
two  chief  justices  are  firm  in  iL 

I  did  also  in  this  cause,  by  the  assent  of  my 
lords,  remove  a  part;  for  Mr.  Attorney  had  laid 
it  upon  Serjeant  Daviesf  to  open  the  information, 
which  is  that  which  gives  much  life  or  coldness 
to  the  cause.  But  I  will  have  none  but  trained 
men  in  this  cause ;  and  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
allotting  of  the  opening  of  the  information  in  this 
cause  of  the  Dutch  (I  mean  the  main  cause)  to  a 
mean  fellow,  one  Hughes,  did  hurt,  and  was 
never  well  recovered. 

By  my  next  I  will  write  of  the  king's  estate  : 
and  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Oetdber  14, 1610 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tirt  good  Lord, 

This  morning  the  dukef  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  the  king's  cause  was  yesterday  left  fair ;  and 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  of  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's 
submission,  it  was  now ;  and  that  if  my  Lord  of 
Suffolk  should  come  into  the  Court  and  openly 
acknowledge  his  delinquency,  he  thought  it  was 
a  thing  considerable.  My  answer  was,  I  would 
not  m/^dle  in  it;  and,  if  I  did,  it  must  be  to  dis- 
suade any  such  course ;  for  that  all  would  be  but 
a  play  upon  the  stage,  if  justice  went  not  on  in 
the  right  course.  This  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
let  the  king  know  by  your  lordship. 

I  cannot  express  the  care  I  have  had  of  this 
eaoae  in  a  number  of  circumstances  and  discre- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  seem  but  small 
matters,  yet  they  do  the  business,  and  guide  it 
rigfaL 

God  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Odobtr  SI,  1010. 

*  Bir  Henry  Montagu  of  the  King'i  Bench,  ind  Sir  Henry 
Botart  of  the  Common  Pleai. 

f  Sir  John  Da^iee,  author  of  JVo«e«  tdptunit  knighted  in 
Pebroafy,  1007-8,  and  made  aerjeant  at  law  in  1613.  He  had 
been  Attorney-General  of  Ireland. 

t  Ix>dowick,  Duke  of  Lenox :  he  waa  created  Duke  of  Rlcb- 
■KMid,  May  l-r,  10S3,  and  died  February  11, 1(X&4. 

VoL.lU.-16 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  viRY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  am  doubly  bounden  to  the  king  for  his  ma- 
jesty's trust  and  acceptation ;  whereof  the  one  I 
will  never  deceive;  the  other,  though  I  cannot 
deserve,  yet  I  will  do  my  best,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  another  man. 

This  day  the  evidence  went  well ;  for  the  soli- 
citor* did  his  part  substantially :  and,  a  little  to 
warm  the  business,  when  the  misemployment  of 
treasure,  which  had  relation  to  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, I  spake  a  word,  that  he  that  did  draw  or 
milk  treasure  from  Ireland  was  handled,  did  not 
emulgere^  milk  money,  but  blood.  But  this  is 
but  one  of  the  little  things  that  I  wrote  of  before. 

The  king,  under  pardon,  must  come  hither 
with  two  resolutions ;  the  one,  to  remit  all  im- 
portunity touching  this  cause  to  the  lords  in  court 
of  justice ;  the  other,  to  pursue  the  designs  first 
taken  at  Windsor,  and  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
for  his  commission  of  treasury :  wherein  I  do  my 
part,  and  it  is  reasonably  well ;  but  better  would 
it  be  if  instruments  were  not  impediments.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cano. 

October  27,  Wedneaday. 

Friday  will  not  end  the  business;  for  to- 
morrow will  but  go  through  with  the  king's 
evidence. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

This  bearer,  a  Frenchman,  belonging  to  the 
ambassador,  having  put  an  Englishman  in  suit 
for  some  matters  between  them,  is  much  hindered 
and  molested,  by  often  removing  of  the  cause 
from  one  court  to  another.  Your  lordship  knows, 
that  the  French  are  not  acquainted  with  our  man- 
ner of  proceedings  in  the  law,  and  must  therefore 
be  ignorant  of  the  remedy  in  such  a  case.  His 
course  was  to  his  majesty ;  but  I  thought  it  more 
proper  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  and  understand  this  case  from  himself,  and 
then  to  advise  and  take  order  for  his  relief,  as 
your  lordship  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 
So,  commending  him  to  your  honourable  favour, 
I  rest 

Your  lordshlp'a  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Roytton,  37th  of  October  1619, 

Your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  be  informed  of 
every  particular,  because  his  majesty  will  have 
account  of  it  at  his  coming. 

•  sir  Thomai  Coventry,  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  eeal. 
tHarl.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 
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TO  THE  LQBD  CHAMCELLOS. 
Mr  BOXOCRABLK  LoRD, 

I  hmye  acquaioted  his  majesty  with  your  letteff 
who  commanded  me  to  give  your  lordship  thanks 
for  your  speed  in  adTertising  those  things  that  pass, 
and  for  the  great  care  he  seeth  you  ever  have  €i 
his  service. 

I  send  yonr  lordship  hack  the  bill  of  sheriffs 
for  Sussex,  wherein  his  majesty  hath  pricked  the 
first,  as  your  lordship  wished. 

His  majesty  would  not  have  you  omit  this 
opportunity  of  so  gross  an  oversight  in  the 
judges,  to  admonish  them  of  their  negligence  in 
suffering  such  a  thing  to  come  to  his  majesty, 
which  needed  his  amending  afterwards;  and, 
withal,  to  let  them  know,  that  his  majesty  ob- 
serveth  that  every  year  they  grow  more  and  mcHe 
careless  of  presenting  fit  men  nnto  him  for  that 
place;  and  that  yon  advise  them  to  be  more  wary 
hereafter,  that  they  may  give  his  majesty  better 
satisfaction.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
RoyitOD,  November  14,  1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINflHAM. 
Mr  VKR7  GOOD  liORD, 

This  day  afternoon,  upon  our  meeting  in 
founcil,  we  have  planed  those  rubs  and  knots, 
which  were  mentioned  in  my  last,  whereof  I 
thought  good  presently  to  advertise  his  majesty. 
The  days  hold  without  all  question,  and  all  delays 
diverted  and  quieted. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  vas  at  Friday's  hearing,  but 
in  his  nightcap ;  and  complained  to  me  he  was 
ambulent,  and  not  current.  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore,  I  desire 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him,  by  your  lordship, 
(taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition 
of  his,)  how  much  he  should  think  his  service 
disadvantaged  in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at 
any  day  away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence. 

By  my  next,  I  will  give  his  majesty  some 
account  of  the  tobacco  and  the  currants.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant. 
Fa.  Verulam,  Cano. 
November  20,  it  evening,  1610. 


TO  THE  MARQUiB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

1  know  well  his  majesty  taketh  to  heart  this 
business  of  the  Datch,*  as  he  hath  great  reason, 
in  respect  both  of  honour  and  profit.    And  be- 

•  Merchanti,  accuted  In  the  Star  Chamber  for  esportlag 
|Dld  and  ellver  coin. 


j  cause  my  fim  letter  was  written  in  the  epitasis, 

,  or  trouble  of  the  business;  and  my  second  in  the 

beginning  of  the  catastrophe,  or  calming  thenoC, 

(wherein,  nevertheless,  I  was  fiun  to  besdr  cp 

,  strongly  into  the  weather,  before  the  calm  fol- 

I  lowed,)  and  since  every  day  hath  been  bettar  and 

better,  I  thought  good  to  signify  so  mach,  that 

his  majesty  may  be  leas  in  suspense. 

The  great  labour  was  to  get  entranoe  into 
the  business;  but  now  the  pOTteuUis  is  drawn 
op.  And  though,  I  mnst  say,  there  were  some 
blots  in  the  tables,  yet,  by  well  playing,  the  game 
is  good. 

Roland  is  passing  well  justified;  for  both  his 
credit  is  by  very  constant  and  wei|^ty  testimony 
proved,  and  those  vast  quantities,  which  were 
thought  incredible,  or  at  least  improbable,  are 
now  made  manifest  truth. 

Yet  I  find  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  towards  tfia 
first  defendants,  carried  in  this  style  and  chaoe* 
ter:  Ml  would  this  that  appears  now,  had  i^ 
peared  at  first  But  this  cometh  of  haste  and 
precipitation;"  and  the  like.  But  yet,  I  hope, 
the  corruption  and  practice  upon  the  ore  Umut 
and  the  rectifying  of  Rowland's  credit,  will 
satisfy  my  lords  upon  the  former  proofs.  For  I 
would  be  very  sorry  that  these  new  defendants 
(which,  except  one  or  two,  are  the  smaller  flies) 
should  be  in  the  net,  and  the  old  defendants, 
which  are  the  greater  flies,  should  get  through. 
God  preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant. 
Fa.  Vkrulam,  Cano. 

November  98, 1619. 

Endoned, 
Thuehing  the  Dutch  fttwtness. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLI  LoRD, 

I  do,  from  time  to  time,  acquaint  his  mijesty 
with  your  letters,  wherein  he  ever  pereeiveth 
your  vigilant  care  in  any  thing  that  conoem«Ui 
his  service ;  and  hath  commanded  me  to  give  yun 
thanks  in  his  name,  who  is  sure  your  endeavonn 
will  never  be  wanting,  when  any  thing  ia  to  be 
done  for  the  advancement  of  his  affaire. 

According  to  your  lordship's  advice,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  written  to  the  commissionere  of  the 
treasury,  both  touching  the  currants  and  the  tobac- 
co,! ^®  plantation  whereof  his  majesty  ia  fully 
resolved  to  restrain ;  and  hath  given  them  older 

♦  Hari.  M88.  vol.  700«. 

f  I^rd  Bacon,  In  hie  letter  of  November  93, 1619,  DMBtiOM 
that  there  wee  offered  two  thouiand  pounde  incivMe  ye«ifly, 
for  the  tobacco,  to  bexln  at  M khaelmaa,  at  it  now  h,  uml 
three  tboueand  poanda  Increaae,  If  the  plantationa  hare  wItiUa 
Uad  ha  reatrained. 
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feftbwith  to  set  oat  a  proclamation  to  that  effect; 
sot  intending  in  that  point  to  stand  upon  any 
doobt  of  law,  nor  to  expect  the  judges'  interpre- 
tation ;  nor  to  allow  any  freehold  in  that  case ; 
bat  holding  this  the  safest  rule,  Salu$  rdpubliex 
mtpnma  lex  aio.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.   BUCKIKGHAM. 
Ncwaarket,  Nor.  S7, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  hare  presented  both  the  submissions  to  his 
majesty.  His  answer  is,  he  cannot  alter  that 
which  was  allowed  of  by  the  lords  of  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  except  first  they  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Exeter  be 
likewise  had,  because  the  decree  doth  necessarily 
raqniie  it.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Endoned, 
nueking  the  eubmiuione  of  Sir  Thomae  Lake 
mud  hie  lady. 


retractation  of  his  wicked  opinions  in  writing. 
The  form  was  as  good  as  may  be.  I  declared  to 
him,  that  this  court  was  the  judgmeiit^eat;  the 
mercy-seat  was  his  majesty  :  but  the  court  would 
commend  him  to  his  majesty :  and  I  humbly  pray 
his  majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  speedily,  be» 
cause  of  the  misery  of  the  man  ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  sectary,  that  hath  once  suffered  smart 
and  shame,  to  turn  so  unfeigned ly,  as  he  seemed 
to  do. 

God  ever  bless  and  keep  you. 
Your  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
December  1, 1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  yert  good  Lord, 

I  acquainted  this  day,  the  bearer  with  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  touching  Lake'sf  submission; 
which,  whether  it  should  be  done  in  person  or  in 
writing,  his  majesty  signified  his  will  thus :  that 
it  should  be  spared  in  open  court,  if  my  Lady  of 
Exeter  should  consent,  and  the  board  think  fit. 
The  board  liked  it  well,  and  appointed  my  Lord 
Digby,  and  Secretary  Calvert,  to  speak  with  my 
lady,  who  returned  her  answer  in  substance,  that 
she  would,  in  this  and  all  things,  be  commanded 
by  his  majesty :  but  if  his  majesty  left  it  to  her 
liberty  and  election,  she  humbly  prayed  to  be 
excused.  And  though  it  was  told  her,  that  this 
answer  would  be  cause  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
fanned  this  term;  yet  she  seemed  willing  rather 
h  should  be  delayed,  than  dispensed  with. 

This  day  also  Traske,^  in  open  court,  made  a 

*B^rt.M88.  vol.  7000. 

f  Sir  TboflMs  Lake'i. 

t  ioka  Tnwke, « iDiDteter,wlio  was  proeecuted  in  the  8Ur 
-  cbamher  for  nalnulnlnff,  as  we  find  mentioned  In  the  Reports 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Jdstiee  Hobart,  p.  236,  that  the  Jewish 
flmbteth  oof bt  to  be  obeerved  and  not  ours ;  and  that  we 
ovfht  to  ahrtaiB  firom  all  manner  of  swine's  flesh,  and  those 
Meats  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  in  Leviticus,  accord- 
inf  to  Bishop  Andrews,  in  his  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber  an 
that  occasion,  printed  among  his  lordship's  worlcs.  Mr. 
TraslM  beinf  examined  in  ttiat  court,  confessed,  that  he  had 
Awlffed  those  opinlona,  and  had  laboured  to  bring  as  many 
U>  tbeoB  as  he  could;  and  had  also  written  a  letter  to  the 
kfiif,  wherein  be  seemed  to  tax  his  majesty  with  hypocrisy, 
%mti  expressly  tavelgbed  afaiost  the  bishope  high  commia- 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  YERT  GOOD  LoRD; 

On  Friday  I  left  London,  to  hide  myself  at  Kew ; 
for  two  months  and  a  half  together  to  be  strong- 
bent  is  too  much  for  my  bow.  And  yet,  that  the 
king  may  perceive,  that  in  my  times  of  leisure  I 
am  not  idle,  I  took  down  with  me  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,*  and  with  him  I  have  quietly  conferred 
of  that  proposition,  which  was  given  me  in 
charge  by  his  majesty,  and  after  seconded  by 
your  lordship.  Wherein  I  find  some  things  I  like 
very  well,  and  some  other,  that  I  would  set  by. 
And  one  thing  is  much  to  my  liking,  that  the 
proposition  for  bringing  in  his  majesty's  revenue 
with  small  charge  is  no  invention,  but  was  on 
foot  heretofore  in  King  Philip's  and  Queen  Mary's 
time,  and  bad  a  grave  and  mighty  opinion  for  it. 
The  rest  I  leave  to  his  relation,  and  mine  own 
attendance. 

I  hope  his  majesty  will  look  to  it,  that  the  fines 
now  to  come  in  may  do  him  most  good.  Both 
causes  produce  fines  of  one  hundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  one  hundred  thousand 
may  clear  the  anticipations ;  and  then  the  assign- 
ations may  pass  under  the  great  seal,  to  be  enroll- 
able ;  so  as  we  shall  need  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  arrears  in  a  manner,  of  which  I  wish  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  strangers  (with 
the  interest)  be  presently  satisfied.    The  remain 

slonera,  as  bloody  and  crael  in  their  proceedings  against  him, 
and  a  papal  clergy.  He  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, not  for  holding  those  opinions,  (for  those  were  examin- 
able in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  not  there,)  but  for 
making  of  conventicles  and  commotions,  and  for  scandalizing 
the  king,  the  bishops,  and  clergy.  Dr.  i'uller,  in  Jis  Ckwck 
History  of  Britain^  book  x.  p.  77,  (  64,  mentions  his  'aaving 
heard  Mr.  Traske  preach,  and  remarks,  that  his  voice  hud 
mor§  strength  than  any  thing  eUe  he  delwertd ;  and  that  aner 
his  recantation  he  relapaed,  not  into  the  same,  but  other  opi- 
nions, rather  humoroMS  than  hurtful,  and  died  obscurely  at 
Lambeth,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 

*  Who,  in  the  parliament,  which  began,  January  30,  IQSO-I, 
was  sentenced  to  be  degraded,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
bearing  any  office,  for  practising  several  abuses,  setting  up 
new  inns  and  alehouses,  and  exacting  great  sums  of  money 
of  the  people,  by  pretence  of  letters  patents  granted  him  for 
that  purpose.  But  he  fled  into  foreign  parts,  finding  himself 
abandoned  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  on  whom  ha  bad 
depended  for  protection. 
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may  serre  for  the  king's  present  and  argent  ocea- 
•ions.    And  if  the  king  intend  any  gifts,  let  them 
stay  for  the  second  course,  (for  all  is  not  yet  done,) 
bat  nothing  out  of  these,  except  the  king  shoald 
give  me  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  I  owe  Peter 
Yanbore  out  of  his  fine,  which  is  the  chief  debt 
I  owe.    But  this  I  speak  merrily.    I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 
Kew,  December  IS,  iei9. 

After  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  received  from 
your  lordship,  by  my  servant,  his  majesty's  ac- 
ceptation of  my  poor  services ;  for  which  I  pray 
your  lordship  to  present  to  his  majesty  my  most 
humble  thanks.  I  have  now  other  things  in  my 
mind  for  his  majesty's  service,  that  no  time  be  lost. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  bath  been  pleased,  out  of  his  gra- 
cious care  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  to  refer  a  suit 
of  his,  for  certain  concealed  lands,  to  your  lord- 
ship and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treasury ;  the  like  whereof  hath  been  heretofore 
granted  to  many  others.    My  desire  to  your  lord- 
ship is,  that,  he  being  a  gentleman  whom  I  love 
and  wish  very  well  unto,  your  lordship  would 
show  him,  for  my  sake,  all  the  favour  you  can,  in 
furthering  his  suit.    Wherein  your  lordship  shall 
do  me  a  courtesy,  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
Royeton,  December  19, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  for  that  business,  whereof  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  the  message  to  his 
majesty  to  Theobalds,  returned  the  answer  by 
him.  As  for  that,  whereof  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
spake  to  your  lordship,  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  so  io  all  others  with  whom  his  majesty 
hath  spoken  of  it;  and,  therefore,  he  recommend- 
eth  it  to  your  care,  not  doubting  but  your  lord- 
ship will  give  all  your  furtherance  to  it,  being 
your  own  work,  and  so  much  concerning  his 
majesty's  honour  and  profit ;  and  will  speak 
farther  with  your  lordship  of  it  at  his  return  to 
London. 

For  those  other  businesses  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  his  majesty  hath  recommended  to  your 
lordship,  he  hopeth  you  will  keep  the  clock  still 
going,  his  profit  being  so  much  interested  there- 
in) especially  seeing  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
«Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 


chequer^  hath  promised  his  majesty  that  he  will 
be  no  more  sick,  whereby  you  shall  have  ttiis 
comfort,  that  the  harden  will  not  lie  opon  yoar 
lordship  alone. 

The  little  leisure  I  had  at  Theobalds  made  me 
bring  your  man  down  hither  for  this  answer, 
which  I  hope  your  lordship  will  excuse;  and 
ever  hold  me  for 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 
and  servant, 

G.  Buckinohax. 
Royeton,  IMi  of  Jin. 

Eodoned,  1610. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAIL 
Mt  tirt  good  Lord, 

In  the  midst  of  business,  as  in  the  midst  otn 
way,  one  should  not  stay  long,  especially  when  I 
crave  no  direction,  but  only  advertise. 

This  day  we  met  about  the  commissiODf  the 
commonwealth's  commission,  for  the  poor  and 
vagabonds,  &c.  We  have  put  it  into  an  exceed- 
ing good  way,  and  have  appointed  meetings  onee 
in  fourteen  days,  because  it  shall  not  be  aslack. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  two  chief  justicet, 
that  whatsoever  appears  in  the  country  to  come 
from  primum  mdnk^  (that  is,  the  king's  care,) 
works  better  than  if  it  came  from  the  law.  Ther^ 
fore  we  have  ordered  that  this  commission  shall 
be  published  in  the  several  circuits  in  the  charges 
of  the  judges.    For  the  rest  hereafler. 

For  the  proposition  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  we 
have  met  once.  Exchequer-men  will  be  exch^ 
quer-men  still ;  but  we  shall  do  good. 

For  the  account,  or  rather  imparting,  of  the 
commissioners  of  treasury  to  the  council,  I  think 
it  will  but  end  in  a  compliment.  But  the  letl 
care  (and  I  hope  good  purpose)  I  will  not  give 
over,  the  better,  because  I  am  not  alone. 

For  the  Star  Chamber  business,  I  shall,  as  yofa 
write,  keep  the  clock  on  going,  which  is  hard  to 
do,  when  sometimes  the  wheels  are  too  manyt 
and  sometimes  too  few.  But  we  shall  do  weU* 
especially  if  those  whom  the  king  hath  hitherto 
made  bondmen,  (I  mean,  which  have  gri^en  bonds 
for  their  fines,)  he  do  not  hereafter  make  freemen. 

For  Suffolk's  business,  it  is  a  little  strange. 
that  the  attorney  made  it  a  question  to  the  com- 
missioners of  treasury,  whether  Suffolk  shoald 
not  be  admitted  to  the  lease  of  the  extent  of  his 
own  land,  which  is  the  way  to  encourage  him  not 
to  pay  his  fine.  But  when  it  was  told  him,  that 
the  contrary  course  was  held  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  that  thereby  he  was  broagfat 
to  agree  for  his  fine ;  then  he  turned,  as  his  man- 
ner is. 

*  Sir  Fulke  OreTille,  who  lurrendered  that  offlco  In  8ep» 
tember,  1031,  being  lacceeded  in  it  by  Sir  Richard  Weatoa. 
lie  had  been  creaud  Lord  Brooke  of  Beaocbampli  Coait. 
Jan.  9,  ieO»-l. 
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For  the  errors,  we  have  yet  so  much  use  of  the 
Mfrice  of  Sir  Henry  Britten  in  bringing  in  the 
fines,  (indeed  more  than  of  the  attorney,)  as  we 
cannot,  without  prejudice  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
Tiee,  enter  yet  into  them ;  and,  besides,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  comes  not  abroad. 

Mr.  Kirkham  hath  communicated  with  me,  as 
matter  of  profit  to  his  majesty,  upon  the  coals 
referred  by  his  majesty  to  us  of  the  treasury ; 
wherein  I  hope  we  shall  do  good,  the  rather, 
because  I  am  not  alone. 

The  proclamation  for  light  gold  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  I  know,  hath  sent  to  his  majesty ;  and 
therefore  of  that  I  say  no  more. 

For  the  raising  of  silver  by  ordinance,  and  not 
by  proclamation,  and  that  for  the  time  to  come, 
we  have  given  order  to  finish  it.  I  hear  a  whis- 
pmog,  that  thereupon  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  the  officers  of  the  household,  the  wardrobe, 
may  take  occasion  to  break  the  book  and  the 
undertakings,  because  the  prices  may  rise,  which 
I  thought  good  to  signify  to  his  majesty.  And, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  fear  more  the  pretence  than 
die  natural  efiTect. 

God  evermore  preserve  your  lordship.    I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Jaanuy  90^  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  therewith,  finding  in 
yoo  a  continual  care  of  his  service.  In  that 
point  of  the  Star  Chamber  business,  his  majesty 
saith  there  is  a  mistaking:  for  he  meant  not  the 
Dutchmen's  business,  but  that  motion  which 
your  lordship  made  unto  him,  of  sitting  in  the 
Star  Chamber  about  the  commissions,  which  you 
had  not  leisure  to  read  till  he  came  down  to 
Royston,  and  hath  reason  to  give  yon  thanks  for 
it,  deairing  you  to  prepare  it,  and  study  the  point, 
(of  which  he  will  speak  more  with  you  at  his 
fslnm  to  London,^  being  a  matter  worthy  your 
Aiwlciwg  on,  and  his  majesty's  practice. 

For  the  last  point  of  your  letter,  his  majesty 
•aidi  it  cannot  but  proceed  of  malice,  that  there 
thoald  be  any  such  plot,  which  he  will  not 
endme,  but  he  will  account  those  that  whisper  of 
it  in  that  sort,  enemies  of  his  service ;  and  will 
pat  them  out  of  their  places  that  practise  it.  And 
solrest 

Your  lordahip's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

K«wmrfc0t,  Jul.  ft,  1010. 

«  Hail.  MSB.  Yol.  7000. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  CALVERT. 
Mr.  Secretarv, 

1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  this 
present,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch« 
ing  Peacock's*  examinations,  of  which  1  will 
have  special  care. 

My  Lord  Coke  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  will  be  with  me  on  Monday,  though 
ho  be  somewhat  lame.  Howsoever,  the  service 
shall  be  done. 

I  was  made  acquainted,  by  your  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Naunton,  with  his  majesty's  dislike  of  the 
sending  to  him  of  the  jolly  letter  from  Zealand. 
I  will  now  speak  for  myself,  that  when  it  was 
received,  I  turned  to  the  master  of  the  wards,f 
and  said,  ««Well,  I  think  you  and  I  shall  ever 
advise  the  king  to  do  more  for  a  Burlamachi 
when  he  seeketh  to  his  majesty  by  supplication 
and  supplying  the  king  at  the  first  word,  than  for 
all  the  rest  upon  any  bravados  from  the  Burgo- 
masters of  Holland  and  Zealand  :"  who  answered 
very  honestly,  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power  to 
make  them  alter  their  style  when  he  would.  But 
when  another  of  us  said,  we  could  not  but  in  our 
own  discharge  send  the  king  the  letter,  scilicet 
negandum  non  fuit ,-  though  indeed  my  way  is 
otherwise. 

I  have  at  last  recovered  from  these  companions, 
Harrison  and  Dale,  a  copy  of  my  Lord  of  Ban- 
gor's:!: book,  the  great  one,  and  will  presently  set 
in  hand  the  examinations.    God  keep  you. 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
February  9, 1019. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  afoot,  and,  according 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For,  although  there  have  been  very  good  diligence 
used,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and 
he  that  would  not  use  the  utmost  of  his  line  to 
sound  such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have 
due  regard  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  noi 
safety. 

*  He  wu  a  miniiter  of  the  University  of  Cambridf e.  He 
waa  committed  to  ttie  Tower  for  pretending  tbat  he  had,  by 
sorcery,  infatuated  the  icing's  judgment,  in  the  cause  of  Sir 
Thomas  I^lte.— Canui.  JSnnal.  Regi*  Jaechi  I.,  p.  54. 

t  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield. 

t  Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  bom  at  Caermartheo  in  Wales,  and 
educated  in  Exeter  College^  Oxford.  He  had  been  minister 
of  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  and  chaplain  to  Prince 
Henry,  and  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  street,  in  London. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  in  1616.  On 
the  15lh  of  July,  1621,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but  on 
what  account  is  not  related  by  Camden,  AnnmUt  R^gi*  JacaH 
/.,  p.  73,  who  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  bishop's  Im- 
prisonment, but  that  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  Do 
was  the  author  of  the  well  known  book,  TAs  Prattkt  tf 
PUtf. 
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A  man  would  think  he  were  in  Luke  Hutton's 
cAse  again ;  for,  as  my  Lady  Roos  personated 
Luke  Hutton,  so  it  seemeth,  Peacock  personateth 
Atkins.  But  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will 
go  on  with  all  diligence ;  and,  if  it  may  not  be 
done  othen^'ise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture. 
He  deserveth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 
bitter  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
service,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  And  as,  without  flattery, 
I  think  your  majesty  the  best  of  kings,  and  my 
noble  Lord  of  Buckingham  the  best  of  persons 
favoured ;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 
and  my  love  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
chancellors.  God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
lOchorFebraary.lOlO. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honoured  Lord, 

I  presume  now,  afVer  term,  (if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  an  afYerterm  with  your  lordship,)  to 
offer  this  enclosed  paper*  to  your  sight,  concern- 
ing the  Duke  of  Lerma ;  which,  if  your  lordship 
have  not  already  read,  will  not,  I  think,  be  alto- 
gether unpleasing,  because  it  is  full  of  particular 
circumstances.  I  know  not  how  commonly  it 
passeth  up  and  down  more  or  less.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Gage,  sent  it  me  lately  out  of  Spain.  But, 
howsoever,  I  build  upon  a  sure  ground;  for, 
though  it  should  be  vulgar,  yet,  for  my  desire  to 
serve  your  lordship,  I  cannot  demerit  so  much,  as 
not  to  deserve  a  pardon  at  your  lordship's  most 
noble  hand. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
from  that  court,  there  was  written  upon  the  gate 
for  a  pasquinade,  that  the  house  was  governed 
por  el  Padre,  y  el  Hijo,  y  un  Santo ;  as,  in  Paris, 
about  the  same  time,  was  written  upon  the  Louvre 
gate,  Cest  icy  Phoifeldea  troys  Boys ;  for  Luynes's 
brother  is  almost  as  great  as  himself.  But,  the 
while  there  is  good  store  of  kings  now  in  Christ- 
endom, though  there  be  one  fewer  than  there  was. 

In  Spain,  there  are  very  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  armada.  Here  is  lately  in  this 
court,  a  current  speech,  as  that  the  enterprise 
(whatsoever  it  should  have  been)  is  laid  wholly 
aside :  but  that  were  strange.  Yet  this  is  certain, 
that  the  forces  of  men,  to  the  number  of  almost 
two  thousand,  which  were  to  have  gone  into 

• )  navei  out  of  «  ngged  hand  In  Bpanbh,  uanilated  it, 
and  accompanied  It  with  tome  marginal  notea  for  your  lord- 
■hlp'ii  greater  eat*.    JM»  ^f  Mr.  Mattktw. 


Spain  from  hence,  are  discharged,  together  with 
some  munition,  which  was  also  upon  the  point  of 
being  sent.  Another  thing  is  also  certain,  thai 
both  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  this,  there  is  at 
this  time  a  strange  straitness  of  money ;  which  1 
do  not  conceive,  for  my  part,  to  proceed  so  mndi 
from  want,  as  design  to  employ  iL  The  rendes* 
vous,  where  the  forces  were  to  meet,  was  at 
Malaga,  within  the  straits ;  which  makes  the  en* 
terprise  upon  Algiers  most  likely  to  be  intended. 
For  I  take  that  to  be  a  wild  conceit,  which  thinks 
of  going  by  the  Adriatic  per  far  in  un  Ptaggio 
duoi  urvitii ;  as  the  giving  a  blow  to  Venice,  and 
the  landing  of  forces  in  aid  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia about  IVieste. 

Perhaps  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  glad  to  let 
the  world  see,  that  now  he  is  hor»  de  paye ;  and, 
by  showing  himself  in  some  action,  to  entitle  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  to  all  his  former  sloth ;  or  perhaps 
he  now  makes  a  great  preparation,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  some  enterprise,  that  he  will  let  fall,  that 
so  he  may  with  the  less  noise  assemble  greet 
forces  some  other  year  for  some  other  attempt  not 
spoken  of  now. 

My  Lord  Compton*  is  in  this  court,  and  goss 
shortly  towards  Italy.  His  fashion  is  sweet,  and 
his  disposition  noble,  and  his  conversation  fair 
and  honest. 

Diego,  my  Lord  Roosts  man,  is  come  hither. 
I  pray  God  it  be  to  do  me  any  good  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  debt  his  lord  owes  me. 

Most  honoured  lord,  I  am  here  at  good  leisure 
to  look  back  upon  your  lordship's  great  and  noble 
goodness  towards  me,  which  may  go  for  a  great 
example  in  this  age ;  and  so  it  doth.  That  which 
I  am  sure  of  is,  that  my  poor  heart,  such  as  it  is, 
doth  not  only  beat,  but  even  boil  in  the  desires  it 
hath  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service. 

I  crave  leave,  though  it  be  against  good  man- 
ners, that  I  may  ever  present  my  humblest  serviee 
to  my  most  honoured  lady,  my  Lady  Verulam, 
and  Lady  Constable,  with  my  best  respects  to  my 
dear  friend.  Sir  John  Constable;  who,  if  your 
lordship  want  the  leisure,  would  perhaps  cast  an 
eye  upon  the  enclosed  paper. 

I  do,  with  more  confidence,  presume  to  address 
this  other  letter  to  Mr.  Meautys,  because  the  conp 
tents  thereof  concern  your  lordship^s  service. 

I  beseech  sweet  Jesus  to  make  and  keep  your 
lordship  entirely  happy.  So  I  humbly  do  you 
reverence,  remaining  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiE  Matthkw. 

P.  S.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  some  of  your 
lordship's  philosophical  labours,  if  your  lordship 

*  Spencer,  Lord  Compton,  only  ion  of  William,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  This  nobleman,  who  succeeded  his  fatbar  ia 
hit  title  and  hit  etUte,  In  June,  1630,  wai  killed  at  Hampton 
Heath,  near  Sufford,  on  Bundaj,  March  10, 161S-3,  figbUnf 
for  Kinf  Charlei  I. 
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eoold  so  think  fit.  I  do  now  receive  a  letter  fVom 
ih&  Conde  de  Gondomar,  who,  thinking  that  it 
riiould  find  me  in  England,  saith  thus :  Beso  Iom 
mmnn  mil  veze$  a  mi  nennor^  el  tennor  Gran  Chan- 
eUar^  eon  my  eoraeoni  eomo  utoy  en  au  buena 
grmeUu  The  empress  is  dead  long  since,  and  the 
emperor  is  so  sickly,  or  rather  so  sick,  that  they 
fofbear  to  bury  her  with  solemnity,  as  conceiying, 
thai  he  will  save  charge  by  dying  shortly.  They 
say  here,  that  the  business  of  Bohemia  is  g^row- 
ii^  towards  an  end  by  composition. 
,  ttate  14th  of  February,  1610. 


TO  THB  HARQinS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  txrt  good  Lord, 

For  flie  services  committed  to  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
fiidd,  after  his  majesty  hath  spoken  with  him,  I 
■ball  attend  and  follow  his  majesty's  pleasure  and 
directions,  and  yield  my  best  care,  advice,  and 
endeaTonr  for  performance. 

In  the  pretermitted  duty  I  have  some  profit,  and 
mors  was  to  have  had,  if  Queen  Anne  had  lived ; 
wherefore,  I  shall  become  an  humble  suitor  to  his 
majesty,  that  I  may  become  no  loser,  specially 
teeing  the  bnsiness  had  been  many  a  time  and  oft 
quite  overthrovni,  if  it  had  not  been  upheld  only, 
or  chiefly  by  myself;  so  that  whatsoever  service 
bath  been  since  done,  is  upon  my  foundation. 

Mr.  Attorney*  groweth  pretty  pert  with  me  of 
late;  and  I  see  well  who  they  are  that  maintain 
him.  But  be  they  flies,  or  be  they  wasps,  I  nei- 
ther care  for  buzzes  nor  stings,  most  especially  in 
amy  thing  that  concemeth  my  duty  to  his  majesty, 
or  my  love  to  your  lordship. 

I  f<H-got  not  in  my  public  charge,  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  to  pnblish  his  majesty's  honour  for 
hb  lals  commission  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
•oppreasing  vagabonds;  as  also  his  gracious 
iateiition  touching  informers,  which  I  perceive 
was  received  with  much  applause.  That  of  pro- 
Jectora  I  spake  not  of,  because  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
aeidier  doth  it  concern  the  execution  of  any  law, 
ibr  which  my  speech  was  proper.  God  ever  pre- 
terva  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Verulam,  Cane. 

17,  1819. 


ber ;  I  received  it  this  evening  at  six  c  f  the  clock, 
by  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,*  sealed 
as  it  is  with  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's  seal,  and  the 
master's  of  the  rolls ;  but  neither  I,  nor  the  master 
of  the  rolls  know  what  is  in  it ;  but  it  cometh 
first  to  his  majesty's  sight.  Only  I  did  direct, 
that  because  the  authentic  copy  (unto  which  my 
lord  is  sworn,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
court)  is  not  so  fit  for  his  majesty's  reading,  ray 
Lord  of  Suffolk  should  send  withal  a  paper  copy, 
which  his  raajesty  might  read  with  less  trouble. 

My  Lady  Suffolk  is  so  ill  of  the  small-pox,  as 
she  is  not  yet  fit  to  make  any  answer. 

Bingley's  j-  answer  is  come  in,  a  long  one ;  and, 
as  I  perceive,  with  some  things  impertinent,  yea, 
and  unfit.  Of  that  I  confer  with  Mr.  Solicitorl: 
to-morrow  ;  and  then  I  will  farther  advertise  your 
lordship.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

York  House,  this  23d  of  Febr.  1619, 
at  9  oftbe  clock,  1619-30. 


TO  THB  M ABQU18  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VBKT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  send  by  post  this  sealed  packet,  containing 
my  Lord  of  Saffolk's  answer  in  the  Star  Cham- 

*BirHeiirvT«lTertoii  ^ 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

I  do  even  now  receive  this  letter  from  the  Conde 
de  Gondomar,  with  direction  I  should  send  it 
(since  I  am  not  there  to  deliver  it)  to  Mr.  Wyche, 
that  80  he  may  present  it  to  your  lordship's  hand 
at  such  time,  as  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  him. 
He  commands  me,  besides,  that  for  his  sake  I 
should  become  an  humble  solicitor  to  your  lordship 
for  this  friend  of  his ;  which  I  presume  to  do  the 
more  willingly,  because  this  party  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  are  also  many  of  his  friends  my 
friends.  Besides,  he  wills  me  to  represent  his 
great  thanks  to  your  lordship,  for  tlie  just  favours 
you  have  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  Mr.  Wyche 
already,  the  rather  in  contemplation  of  the  Conde, 
as  he  hath  been  informed.  And  if  in  the  company, 
or  rather  in  the  attendance  of  so  great  an  interces- 
sor, it  be  not  an  unpardonable  kind  of  ill  manners 
to  intrude  myself,  I  presume  to  cast  myself  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  with  protestation  that  I  shall 
be  very  particularly  bound  to  your  lordship's 
goodness  for  any  favour,  with  justice,  that  he 
shall  obtain. 

I  beseech  Jesus  keep  your  lordship  ever  entire- 
ly happy ;  and  so,  doing  all  humble  reverencet  f 
take  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiK  Matthew 

Bninets,  this  SOth  of  Febraary,  1619. 


*  Sir  Julius  CKsar 
f  Sir  Jobn  Binflev**. 
t  Sir  Thoauw  Covenmr. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLC  LoRD, 

UnderBtandingr  that  there  hath  been  a  long  and 
tedioas  suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  between 
Robert  DU)yley  and  his  wife,  plaintiflfs,  and 
Leonard  Lovace,  defendant;  which  cause  hath 
been  heretofore  ended  by  award,  but  is  now 
revived  ag^ain,  and  was,  in  Michaelmas  term  last, 
fully  heard  before  your  lordship;  at  which  hear- 
ing; your  lordship  did  not  give  your  opinion  there- 
of, but  were  pleased  to  defer  it  until  breviats  were 
delivered  on  both  sides ;  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  done  accordingly:  now  my  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
some  time,  as  speedily  as  your  lordship  may,  to 
give  your  opinion  thereof,  and  so  make  a  final 
end,  as  your  lordship  shall  find  the  same  in  equity 
to  deserve :  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Windsor,  18tb  of  May,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  went  to  Kew  for  pleasure,  but  I  met  with  pain. 
But  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  can  withdraw  my 
mind  from  thinking  of  his  majesty's  service. 
And  because  his  majesty  shall  see  how  I  was  oc- 
cupied at  Kew,  I  send  him  these  papers  of  rules 
for  the  Star  Chamber,  wherein  his  majesty  shall 
erect  one  of  the  noblest  and  durablest  pillars  for 
the  justice  of  this  kingdom  in  perpetuity,  that 
can  bo,  after,  by  his  own  wisdom  and  the  advice 
^f  his  lords,  he  shall  have  revised  them  and 
established  them.  The  manner  and  circumstances 
I  refer  to  my  attending  his  majesty.  The  rules 
are  not  all  set  down ;  but  I  will  do  the  rest  within 
two  or  three  days.  I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

June  9,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

My  tirv  good  Lord, 

Such  is  my  haste  at  this  time,  that  I  cannot 
write  so  largely  to  yourself  as  I  would,  in  the 
Dusiness  of  the  steel,  in  which  once  already  I 
tent  to  your  lordship,  and  in  which  I  only  desire 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  service 
of  my  master ;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  this  bearer, 
my  servant,  unto  you,  and  committed  the  relation 
df  the  business  to  him.    And  I  do  entreat  your 

«Hnri.M88.voU?tN». 


lordship  to  give  credit  to  what  he  shall  deliver 
your  lordship  therein,  with  your  lawful  assistance 
of  my  desires ;  wherein  I  doubt  not  bat  yon  shall 
do  a  very  good  office.  And  I  shall  rest  ready  to 
requite  your  courtesy ;  and,  with  my  best  wishes, 
continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BuCKOieBAM. 

Efham,  July  0,  1090. 

Endoraed, 
My  lard  marquit  in  behaff'rf  hit  wervani^  Mr,  Porter^ 
and  Mr,  Darlington, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  having  made  a  reference  of  basin 
to  your  lordship,  concerning  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
and  Mr.  David  Ramsey,  two  of  his  highnesses 
servants,  whom  he  loveth,  and  whom  I  wish  very 
well  unto;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you  to 
show  them  all  the  favour  your  lordship  may 
therein:  which  I  will  acknowledge,  and  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

The  reference  comes  in  the  name  of  my  brotfaei 
Christopher,  because  they  thought  it  would  suc- 
ceed the  better :  but  the  prince  wisheth  well  to  it 

FBrnbam,  tbe  lait  of  Auguat,  1G90. 

Endoraed, 
Ihtsching  the  btuinen  of  wiUi, 


TO  THE  KING.f 

Amongst  the  counsels  which,  since  the  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  first  of  your  learned,  and 
afVer  of  your  privy  council,  I  have  given  yoor 
majesty  faithfully  according  to  my  small  ability; 
I  do  take  comfort  in  none  more,  than  that  I  was 
the  first  that  advised  you  to  come  in  person  into 
the  Star  Chamber ;  knowing  very  well,  that  those 
virtues  of  your  majesty  which  I  saw  near  hand, 
would  out  of  that  throne,  both,  as  out  of  a  sphere, 
illustrate  your  own  honour,  and,  as  oiit  of  a  fooii- 
tain,  water  and  refresh  your  whole  land.  And 
because  your  majesty,  in  that  you  have  already 
done,  hath  so  well  cflfected  that  which  I  foresaw 
I  and  desired,  even  beyond  my  expectation ;  it  is 
,  no  marvel  if  I  resort  still  to  the  branches  of  that 
counsel  that  hath  borne  so  good  fruit. 

«  Hari.  M88.  vol.  7000. 

f  Thla  letter  appeari  to  have  been  wrhten  aAer  tbt  pio- 
eeedlnia  agalnat  Sir  Thomaa  Lake,  and  hb  lady  and  daoghlari 
In  the  Star  Chamber,  In  January,  1019-90,  and  befora  tht 
reaoluiloB  of  calUnf  the  ParllaneBt,  whkh  met  Janmry  ML 
W90-L  • 
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The  Star  Chamber,  in  the  institutions  thereof, 
hath  two  uses ;  the  one  as  a  supreme  court  of 
Judicature,  the  other  as  an  open  council.  In  the 
first  kind,  your  majesty  hath  sat  there  now  twice : 
the  first  time,  in  a  cause  of  force,  concerning 
the  duels;  the  second  time,  in  a  cause  of  fraud, 
concerning  the  forgeries  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Lady  of  Exeter;  which  two  natures  of 
crimes,  force  and  fraud,  are  the  proper  objects  of 
that  court. 

In  the  second  kind,  your  majesty  came  the 
first  time  of  all,  when  you  did  set  in  frame  and 
&bric  the  several  jurisdictions  of  your  courts. 
There  wants  a  fourUi  part  of  the  square  to  make 
all  complete,  which  is,  if  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  certain  commonwealth  com- 
missions; which,  as  your  majesty  hath  well 
begun  to  do  in  some  things,  and  to  speak  of  in 
some  others ;  so,  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  them  in  that 
place,  this  will  follow : 

First,  that  your  majesty  shall  do  yourself  an 
infinite  honour,  and  win  the  hearts  of  your 
people  to  acknowledge  you,  as  well  the  most 
politic  king,  as  the  most  just. 

Secondly,  it  will  oblige  your  commissioners  to 
a  more  strict  account,  when  they  shall  be  engaged 
bj  such  a  public  charge  and  commandment. 
And,  thirdly,  it  will  invite  and  direct  any  man 
that  finds  himself  to  know  any  thing  concerning 
those  commissions,  to  bring  in  their  informations. 
So  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  eternize  your  name 
and  merit,  and  that  King  Jameses  commissions 
will  be  spoken  of,  and  put  in  ure,  as  long  as 
Britain  lasts;  at  the  least,  in  the  reign  of  all 
good  kings. 

For  the  particulars,  besides  the  two  commis- 
sions of  the  navy,  and  the  buildings  about 
London,  (wherein  your  majesty  may  consider, 
whether  you  will  have  any  thing  altered  or  sup- 
plied,) I  wish  these  following  to  be  added. 

Commission  for  advancing  the  clothing  of 
England,  as  well  the  old  drapery  as  the  new,  and 
all  the  incidents  thereunto. 

Commission  for  staying  treasure  within  the 
nalm,  and  the  reiglement  of  moneys. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
id&k  com  and  grain,  and  the  government  of  the 
exportation  and  importation  thereof;  and  direct- 
ing of  public  granaries,  if  cause  be. 

Commission  for  introducing  and  nourishing 
mannfactures  within  the  realm,  for  setting  people 
awork,  and  the  considering  of  all  grants  and 
privileges  of  that  nature. 

Commission  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
towns  and  houses  of  husbandry,  and  for  nuisances 
and  highways. 

Commission  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
lands. 

Commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  griev- 
ances of  informers. 


Commission  for  the  better  proceedings  in  the 
plantations  of  Ireland. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  all  kinds  of  warlike  defence,  ordnance, 
powder,  munition,  and  armour. 

Of  these  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  it  shall 
please  you :  and  I  wish  the  articles  concerning 
every  one  of  them  (first  allowed  by  your  coun- 
cil) to  be  read  openly,  and  the  commissioners' 
names. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select 
committees  and  commissions,  I  need  not  common- 
place, for  your  majesty  hath  found  the  good  of 
them;  but  nothing  to  that  that  will  be,  when 
such  things  are  published ;  because  it  will  vindi- 
cate them  from  neglect,  and  make  many  good 
spirits,  that  we  little  think  of,  co-operate  in  them. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  world,  that  commonly 
is  apt  to  think,  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth is  but  a  pretext  in  matters  of  state,  will 
perhaps  conceive,  that  this  is  but  a  preparative  to 
a  Parliament.  But  let  not  that  hinder  your  ma- 
jesty's magnanimity,  in  opere  operato^  that  is  so 
good;  and,  besides,  that  opinion,  for  many  re- 
spects, will  do  no  hurt  to  your  afiairs. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  very  good  Lord, 

By  his  majesty's  directions,  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
dell  will  deliver  you  a  petition  of  Sir  Francis 
Annesly,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  Ireland,  with 
his  majesty's  pleasure  thereupon.  To  the  gentle- 
man I  wish  very  well,  and  do  therefore  recom- 
mend him  and  his  cause  to  your  lordship's  good 
favour ;  and  your  respect  of  him,  in  his  absence, 
I  will  thankfully  acknowledge.  So  I  take  my 
leave. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Theobalds,  the  8d  of  October,  lOSO. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
It  being  a  thing  to  speak  or  write,  especially 
to  a  king,  in  public,  another  in  private,  although 
I  have  dedicated  a  work,f  or  rather  a  portion  of 
a  work,  which,  at  last,  I  have  overcome  to  your 
majesty  by  a  public  epistle,  where  I  speak  to  you 
in  the  hearing  of  others;  yet  I  thought  fit  also 
humbly  to  seek  access  for  the  same,  not  so  much 
to  your  person  as  to  your  judgment,  by  these 
private  lines.  ^ 

The  work,  in  what  colours  soever  it  may  be  set 
forth,  is  no  more  but  a  new  logic,  teaching  to  in- 
vent and  judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogism 
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ineompeleot  for  leteiieet  of  natoTe ;  and  therebj 
to  make  philosophy  and  scieocea  both  more  true 
1^4  more  active. 

This  tending  to  eobrge  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  to  endow  man's  esute  with  new  Taloe,  was 
no  improper  oblation  to  your  majesty,  who  of  men 
fs  the  greatest  master  of  reason  and  author  of 
beneficence. 

There  be  two  of  your  council,  and  one  other 
b/fhop*  of  this  land,  that  know  I  have  been  about 
SiNDS  such  work  near  thirty  yeare;f  so  as  I 
made  no  haste.  And  the  reason  why  I  have  pub- 
lished it  now,  specially  being  unperfect,  is,  to 
speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  hare  it  sared.  There  is  another  reason  of 
my  so  doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get 
h«lp  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely, 
tlie  compiling  of  a  natural  and  experimental 
nistory,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a 
true  and  active  philosophy. 

Thin  work  is  but  a  new  body  of  clay,  whereunto 
your  majesty,  by  your  countenance  and  protection, 
may  breathe  life.  And  to  tell  your  majesty  truly 
what  I  think,  I  account  your  favour  may  be  to  this 
work  as  much  as  a  hundred  years'  time :  for  I  am 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds 
in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it  may  make  it  take 
hold  mora  swiftly;  which  I  would  be  very  glad 
of,  it  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory, 
but  for  practice  and  the  good  of  men.  One  thing, 
I  confess,  I  am  ambitious  of,  with  hope,  which  is, 
that  after  these  beginnings,  and  the  wheel  once 
sot  on  going,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of 
ChriHtian  pens  than  hitherto  they  have  done  out 
of  heathen.  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  ray 
former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is 
well  tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argu- 
ment sunk  deeper. 

And  so  I  over  humbly  rest  in  prayers,  and  all 
other  duties, 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Virulam,  Cano. 
York  Home,  ibii  ISth  of  October,  1030. 


TO  THB  LORD  CnANCELLOR.t 
Mr  HONOURARLK  LoRD, 

There  is  a  business  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  did  acquaint  your 

•  Dr.  I^ancelot  Andrawt,  Blahop  of  Wlac heater. 

t  Mr.  ChamberUlu,  In  a  Mtrr  to  81r  Dudley  Cartelon,  am> 
btMailor  at  Holland,  dated  at  I^ndon,  CVrtober  9Mh,  1090, 
mention*,  that  Mr.  Henry  Cnttt,  who  had  been  aerrctary  to 
Robert,  Barl  of  Baaex,  and  executed  for  being  concerned  In 
bla  treaaona,  having  long  since  peruaed  this  work,  gave  thl« 
eenaure,  that  **  a  (bol  could  not  have  written  auch  a  work, 
and  a  wlae  man  would  not.**  And,  In  another  letter,  dated 
V^Bbruary  9, 10M>-1,  Mr.  Chamberlain  Ukea  notice,  that  the 
king  coald  not  forbear,  aometlmea,  In  reading  that  b«)ok,  to 
tay,  that  **  It  waa  llkt  the  peace  of  God,  that  paeaeth  all  un- 
Seratandlng.*' 

4Hari.  M«8.vol.70Qa. 


lordship,  whereof  the  prince  hath  demanded  of  na 
whal  aoeoant  is  given.  And  because  I  cannot 
inform  his  highness  of  any  proceeding  therein,  I 
desire  yoor  lordship  to  use  all  expedition  that 
may  be,  in  making  your  answer  to  me,  tnat  I  may 
give  his  highness  some  satisfaction,  who  is  very 
desirous  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BOCKIHOHAM. 

Royatoi^  14th,  of  October,  1090. 

Endorsed. 
Touching  the  EtgUier  if  Witts. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRO, 

1  desire  your  lordship  to  continue  your  favour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  in  the  business  concerning 
him,  wherein  I  signified  his  majeaty's  pleasure  to 
your  lordship.  And  one  favour  more  I  am  to  en- 
treat  of  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  speak  to  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  in  whose  court  he  hath 
a  cause  depending,  as  he  will  more  fully  infisrm 
your  lordship  himself,  to  see  that  he  may  have  a 
fair  proceeding  according  to  justice :  for  which 
I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIKGHAM. 

Royston,  15th  of  October,  1030. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  desiring  to  underetand  what 
cometh  of  the  business,  after  which  the  prince 
hearkeneth,  I  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
businesses  you  meant;  that  of  the  Duchy,  or  that 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  for  wills ;  for  both  are 
recommended  from  the  prince.  But  be  it  one,  or 
be  it  the  other,  no  time  hath  been  lost  in  either; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Naunton  and  I  have  entered 
into  both.  For  the  duchy,  we  have  already  stayed 
all  proceedings  to  the  king's  disservice  for  those 
manors,  which  are  not  already  passed  under  seal* 
For  that  which  is  passed,  we  have  heard  Ibe 
attorney*  with  none  or  little  satisfaction  hitherto. 
The  chancellor|  is  not  yet  come,  though  sent  for. 
For  the  other,  we  have  heard  Sir  John  Bennet,^ 
and  given  him  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury;  and  have  required  the  selicitorfto 
come  well  prepared  for  the  king.  So  that  in 
neither  we  can  certify  yet,  and  to  trouble  yoor 

♦  sir  Henry  Yelverton. 

f  Sir  Humphrey  May,  made  Chancellor  of  tlM  1>mdkf* 
March  0,1617. 

t  JudKP  of  the  Premgatlve  Court  of  Otnterbury.  Is  MU* 
he  waa  flned  £90,000  fot  bribery,  comipUon,  and  ffvattiffH  In 
that  oflce.    He  died  In  1017. 

I  Sir  Thomat  OtTentry. 
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lordship,  while  business  is  but  in  passage,  were 
time  lost    I  ever  rest 

Yonr  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr«  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Oetoker  10,  mo. 


TO  THE  KINO,  THANKING  HIS  MAJESTY  FOR  HIS 
GRACIOUS  ACCEPTANCE  OF  HIS  BOOK. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  received 
by  your  last  letter  of  ypur  own  royal  hand.*  I 
tee  yoor  majesty  is  a  star  that  hath  benevolent 
aspect  and  gracious  influence  upon  all  things  that 
tend  to  a  general  good. 

Daplmi,  quid  antiquot  •Ignoniin  tuipkifl  artai  f 
Eeee  Dionci  procewit  Ceaaris  astrum ; 
Astram,  qoo  Wfetet  gaaderent  fruglbusi  at  quo 
IHwwvC  apricla  in  ooUibua  UTa  eolorein.  f 

This  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men's 
bread  and  wine,  which  are  the  charactera  of  tem- 
poral blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope, 
by  God*s  holy  providence,  will  be  ripened  by 
Cesar's  star. 

Yoftr  majesty  shall  not  only  do  to  myself  a 
singolar  favour,  but  to  your  business  a  material 
help,  if  yon  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  roe  in  those  things  wherein  you  may 
be  unsatisfied.  For,  though  this  work,  as  by 
position  and  principal,  doth  disclaim  to  be  tried 
by  any  thing  but  by  experience,  and  the  results 
of  experience  in  a  true  way,  yet  the  sharpness 
and  profoundness  of  your  majesty's  judgment 
ought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  and 
your  questions,  observations,  and  admonishments 
may  do  infinite  good. 

This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope 

brther  that  your  majes^  will  be  aiding  to  me  in 

tetling  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  na- 

taial  and  experimental  history,  which  is  basis 

taHui  negoHif  a  thing  which  I  assure  myself  will 

be  from  time  to  time  an  excellent  recreation  unto 

yw;  I  say  to  that  admirable  spirit  of  youre  that 

^blighteth  in  light :  and  I  hope  well,  that,  even 

ia  your  times,  many  noble  inventions  may  be 

^iieorered  for  man's  use.    For  who  can  tell,  now 

ftii  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins  go ; 

^  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower  1 

^t  let  me  trouble  your  majesty  no  farther  at 

^  tiaie.    God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 

[Oct*barlt,iaiO.] 


TO  THE  KARQXns  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

"Iy  UtY  GOOD  Lord, 
I  tend  now  only  to  give  his  majesty  thanks  for 

*Ortb«  laui  of  October,  1090,  prioted  io  Lord  Bacon'f 
•orb. 
t  ViilK,  Eclof.  IZ.  ven.  4»-^ 


the  singular  comfort  which  I  received  by  his  ma- 
jesty's letlerof  his  own  hand,  touching  my  book. 
And  I  must  also  give  your  lordship  of  my  best 
thanks  for  your  letter  so  kindly  and  affectionately 
written. 

I  did  even  now  receive  your  lordship's  letter 
touching  the  proclamation,  and  do  approve  his 
majesty's  judgment  and  foresight  about  mine  own. 
Neither  would  I  have  thought  of  inserting  matter 
of  state  for  the  vulgar,  but  that  nowadays  there 
is  no  vulgar,  but  all  statesmen.  But,  as  his  ma- 
jesty doth  excellently  consider,  the  time  of  it  is 
not  yet  proper.     1  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cano. 
October  10, 1890. 

Endoraed, 

In  answer  io  his  majesty^s  dtrections  touching  the 

proclamation  for  a  Parliament, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations  I  have 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  who 
commanded  me  to  teH  you  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing upon  the  same  point  whereof  you  write  three 
or  four  days  ago,  being  so  far  from  making  any 
question  of  it  that  he  every  day  expected  when  a 
writ  should  come  down.  For  at  the  creation  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  lords  of  the  council  and  judges 
assured  his  majesty  of  as  much  as  the  precedents 
mentioned  in  your  letter  speak  of.  And  so  I  rest 
your  lordship's 

Very  loving  friend  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  tbe  i4tb  of  Novennber,  1690 
Endoraed, 
Showing  his  majesty  is  satisfied  with  precedenU^ 

touching  the  prince's  summons  to  Parliament. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  may  find,  that  in  the  number  of 
patents  which  we  have  represented  to  his  majesty, 
as  like  to  be  stirred  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  set  down  three,  which  may  con- 
cern some  of  your  lordship's  special  friends,  which 
I  account  as  my  own  friends ;  and  so  showed  my 
self  when  they  were  in  suit.  The  one,  that  to  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  touching  the  inns ;  the  second, 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers  artd  Mr.  Maule,toucn- 
ing  the  recognisances  for  ale-houses ;  the  third,  to 
Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  touching  the  cask 
These  in  duty  could  not  be  omitted,  for  that,  spe^ 
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cially  the  twt  first  of  them,  are  more  rumoured, 
coth  by  the  vul^r  and  by  the  grentlemen,  yea, 
and  by  the  judges  themselves,  than  any  other 
patents  at  this  day.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  ap- 
pertained to  the  singular  love  and  affection  which 
I  bear  you  upon  so  many  obligations,  to  wish  and 
advise  that  your  lordship,  whom  God  hath  made 
in  all  things  so  fit  to  be  beloved,  would  put  off  the 
envy  of  these  things,  which,  I  think,  in  them- 
selves, bear  no  great  fruit,  and  rather  take  the 
thanks  for  ceasing  them,  than  the  note  for  maintain- 
ing them.  But,  howsoever,  let  me  know  your  mind, 
and  your  lordship  shall  find  I  will  go  your  way. 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  take  in 
the  choice  which  his  majesty  hath  made  of  my 
lord  chief  justice  to  be  lord  treasurer;  not  for  his 
sake,  nor  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  king's  sake, 
hoping  that  now  a  number  of  counsels,  which  I 
have  given  for  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's 
estate,  and  have  lain  dead  and  buried  deeper  than 
this  snow,  may  now  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit ; 
the  rather,  for  that  I  persuade  myself  he  and  I 
shall  run  one  way.  And  yet  I  know  well,  that  in 
this  doubling  world  tor  una  ti  via  una  is  rare  in 
one  man,  but  more  rare  between  two.  And, 
therefore,  if  it  please  his  majesty,  according  to  his 
prudent  custom  in  such  cases,  to  cast  out,  now  at 
his  coming  down,  some  w«rds,  which  may  the 
better  knit  us  in  conjunction  to  do  him  service,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  to  no  idle  purpose. 

And  as  an  old  truant  in  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  let  me  put  his  majesty  in  remembrance 
of  three  things  now  upon  his  entrance,  which  he 
is  presently  to  go  in  hand  with :  the  first,  to  make 
Ireland  to  bear  the  charge  thereof:  the  second,  to 
bring  all  accounts  to  one  purse  in  the  exchequer : 
the  third,  by  all  possible  means  to  endeavour  the 
taking  ofi*  the  anticipations.  There  be  a  thousand 
things  more,  but  these  being  his  majesty's  last 
commands  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
with  such  as  in  his  majesty's  princely  judgment 
shall  occur,  will  do  well  to  season  his  place. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
November  SO,  1090. 

As  soon  as  I  had  written  this  letter  I  received 
your  lordship's  letter,  touching  my  lord  chief 
justice,  which  redoubled  my  comfort,  to  see  how 
his  majesty's  thoughts  and  mine,  his  poor  ser- 
vant's, and  your  lordship's,  meet. 

I  send  enclosed  names  for  the  speaker ;  and  if  his 
majesty,  or  your  lordship,  demand  our  opinion, 
which  of  them,  my  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you. 
It  were  well  it  were  despatched ;  for  else  I  will 
notdino  with  the  speaker;  for  hit  drink  will  not 
be  laid  in  time  enough. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  care  may  be  taken  that 
onr  general  letter  may  be  kept  secret,  whereof 
piy  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  yon  the  reason. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

1  was  so  full  of  cold,  as  I  could  not  attend  hit 
majesty  to-day.  Yesterday  I  despatched  the 
proclamation  with  the  council.  There  was  a  mo- 
tion to  have  sharpened  it ;  but  better  none,  than 
over  sharp  at  first.  1  moved  the  council  also  for 
supplying  the  committee  for  drawing  of  bills  and 
some  other  matters,  in  regard  of  my  Lord  Ho- 
bart's*  sickness,  who  I  think  will  hardly  escape : 
which,  though  it  be  happiness  for  him,  yet  it  is 
loss  for  us. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  propounded  to  the  king, 
which  he  allowed  well,  I  have  broken  the  main 
of  the  Parliament  into  questions  and  parts,  which 
I  send.  It  may  be,  it  is  an  over  diligence ;  but 
still  methinks  there  is  a  middle  thing  between 
art  and  chance :  I  think  they  call  it  providence, 
or  some  such  thing,  which  good  servants  owe  to 
their  sovereign,  specially  in  cases  of  importance 
and  straits  of  occasions.  And  those  huffing 
elections,  and  general  license  of  speech  ought  to 
make  us  the  better  provided.  The  way  will  be, 
if  his  majesty  be  pleased,  to  peruse  these  questions 
advisedly,  and  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  him; 
and  then  refer  it  to  some  few  of  the  council,  a 
little  to  advise  upon  it.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane 

December  S3, 1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  your  lordship,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  now  his  solicitor-general,  be  forthwith 
made  his  attorney-general :  and  that  your  lord- 
ship give  order  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw 
up  a  grant  of  the  said  place  unto  him  accordingly. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCXINOHAM. 

Wbltebmll,  Olh  of  Janaary,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  been  entreated  to  recommend  unto  yow 
lordship  the  distressed  case  of  the  Lady  Martiii, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  deceased,  whohith 
a  cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  tha 
Chancery,  at  your  first  sitting  in  the  next  tenii, 
between  her  and  one  Archer,  and  others,  upon  sn 
ancient  statute,  due  long  since  unto  her  husband; 
which  cause,  I  am  informed,  hath  received  three 
verdicts  for  her  in  the  common  law,  a  decree  in 

*  Lord  Chief  Jattke  of  tbe  Commoii  PleM. 
tHari.MS8.  vol.  7000. 
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the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  a  dismission  before 
your  lordship :  which  I  was  the  more  willing  to  | 
doj  because  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  majesty  to 
the  said  Sir  Richard  Martin,  acknowledging  the 
good  senrice  that  he  did  him  in  this  kingdom,  at 
the  time  of  his  majesty's  being  in  Scotland.  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship,  that  you  would 
give  her  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  her  cause,  and 
m  speedy  despatch  thereof,  her  poverty  being 
•Qch,  that  having  nothing  to  live  on  but  her  hus- 
iNuad's  debts,  if  her  suit  long  depend,  she  shall 
he  enforced  to  lose  her  cause  for  want  of  means 
to  follow  it:  wherein  I  will  acknowledge  your 
lordship's  favour,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
WbltebaU,  the  13th  of  Jannary,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

Mt  rokourablb  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  bis 
pleasure  unto  you,  that  you  give  present  order 
to  the  c!erk  of  the  crown  to  draw  a  bill  to  be 
signed  by  his  majesty  for  Robert  Heath,  late 
reewder  of  London,  to  be  his  majesty's  solicitor- 
geneial.    So  I  rest  your  lordship's 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BucKiiroHAM. 

ThMbaldi,  tOUi  of  January,  1090. 


TO  THE  KING.f 

Mat  it  pleasc  tour  Majestt, 

I  thank  God  I  number  days,  both  in  thank- 
fulness to  him,  and  in  warning  to  myself.  I 
should  likewise  number  your  majesty's  benefits, 
which,  as  to  take  them  in  all  kinds,  they  are 
without  number;  so  even  in  this  kind  of  steps 
ind  degrees  of  advancement,  they  are  in  greater 
Bomber  than  scarcely  any  other  of  your  subjects 
can  say.  For  this  is  now  the  eighth  time  that 
your  majesty  hath  raised  me. 

You  formed  me  of  the  learned  council  extraor- 
dinary, without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  tWtvi- 
ditum  vagum.  You  established  me,  and  brought 
me  into  ordinary ;  soon  aAer  you  placed  me  soli- 
.eitor,  where  I  served  seven  years:  then  your 
majesty  made  me  your  attorney,  or  procurator 
genera] ;  then  privy  counsellor,  while  I  was 
attorney ;  a  kind  of  miracle  of  your  favour,  that 
had  not  been  in  many  ages :  thence  keeper  of 
your  seal ;  and  because  that  was  a  kind  of  planet, 
and  not  fixed,  chancellor :   and  when  your  ma- 

•  Hart.  M88.  toI.  7000. 

f  Tbia  aeema  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  St.  Albane,  Just 
after  be  was  created  a  Tiscount  by  that  title,  January  37, 
1«0 


jesty  could  raise  me  no  higher,  it  was  your  grace 
to  illustrate  me  with  beams  of  honour,  first  moil- 
ing me  Baron  Verulam,  and  now  Viscount  St. 
Alban.  So,  this  is  the  eighth  rise  or  reach,  a 
diapason  in  music,  even  a  good  number,  and  an 
accord  for  a  close.  And  so  I  may  without  super- 
stition be  buried  in  St.  Alban's  habit  or  vest 
ment. 

Besides  the  number,  the  obligation  is  increased 
by  three  notes  or  marks :  first,  that  they  proceed 
from  such  a  king ;  for  honours  from  some  kings 
are  but  great  chancels,  or  counters,  set  high ;  but 
from  your  majesty,  they  are  indeed  dignities  by 
the  co-operation  of  your  grace.  Secondly,  in 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  your  majesty's 
favour,  which  proceedeth  as  the  divine  favour, 
from  grace  to  grace.  And,  thirdly,  these  splen- 
dours of  honour  are  like  your  freest  patents, 
absque  aliquid  inde  reddendo.  Offices  have  bur- 
dens of  cares  and  labours;  but  honours  have  no 
burden  but  thankfulness,  which  doth  rather  raise 
men's  spirits  than  aeeable  them,  or  press  them 
down. 

Then  I  must  say,  quid  retribuam  ?  I  have  no- 
thing of  mine  own.  That  that  God  hath  given 
me  I  shall  present  unto  your  majesty ;  which  is 
care  and  diligence,  and  assiduous  endeavour,  and 
that  which  is  the  chief,  cor  unum  et  viam  unam ; 
hoping  that  your  majesty  will  do,  as  your  supe- 
rior doth ;  that  is,  finding  my  heart  upright,  you 
will  bear  with  my  other  imperfections.  And, 
lastly,  your  majesty  shall  have  the  best  of  my 
time,  which  I  assure  myself  I  shall  conclude  in 
your  favour,  and  survive  in  your  remembrance. 
And  that  is  my  prayer  for  myself;  the  rest  shall 
be  in  prayers  for  your  majesty. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  noble  Lord, 

I  have  showed  your  letter  of  thanks  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  saith  there  are  too  many  thanks  in  it 
for  so  small  a  favour ;  which  he  holdeth  too  little 
to  encourage  so  well  a  deserving  servant.  For 
myself,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  manifestation 
of  his  majesty's  favour  toward  you,  and  will  ron- 
tribute  all  that  is  in  me,  to  the  increasing  of  His 
good  opinion;  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

With  due  thanks  for  your  last  visit,  this  day  is 
a  play-day  for  me.  But  I  will  wait  on  your  lord 
ship,  if  it  be  necessary. 

«  Hart.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 
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1  do  l^ear  from  diren  of  jadgment,  that  to-mor- 
tow*i  eocfereDce*  it  like  to  pus  in  a  calm,  as  to 
tho  refereef.t  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  who  hath 
been  formerly  the  trumpet,  said  yesterday,  that  he 
did  now  incline  to  Sir  John  Walter's  opinion  and 
motion,  not  to  have  the  referrees  meddled  with 
otherwise,  than  to  discount  it  from  the  king;  and 
so  not  to  look  back,  but  to  the  future.  And  I  do 
hear  almost  all  men  of  judgment  in  the  House 
wish  now  that  way.  I  woo  nobody:  I  do  but 
listen,  and  1  hare  doubt  only  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who,  I  wish,  had  some  round  caveat  given  him 
from  tlie  king ;  for  your  lordship  hath  no  great 
power  with  him :  but  I  think  a  word  from  the 
king  mates  him. 

If  things  be  carried  fair  by  the  committees  of 
the  Lower  House,  1  am  in  some  doubt,  whether 
there  will  be  occasion  for  your  lordship  to  speak 
to-morrow ;  though,  I  confess,  I  incline  to  wish 
you' did,  chiefly  because  you  are  fortunate  in  that 
kind ;  and,  to  be  plain  also,  for  our  better  counte- 
nance, when  your  lordship,  according  to  your 
noble  proposition,  shall  show  more  regard  of  the 
fraternity  you  have  with  great  counsellors,  than 
of  the  interest  of  your  natural  brother. 

Always,  good  my  lord,  let  us  think  of  times 
out  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  present  time  in 
Parliament ;  and  let  us  not  all  be  put  ef  pour^ 
paint.  Fair  and  moderate  courses  are  ever  best 
in  causes  of  estate;  the  rather,  because  I  wish 
this  Parliament,  by  the  sweet  and  united  passages 
tliereof,  may  increase  the  king's  reputation  with 
f  iroignors,  who  may  make  a  far  other  judgment 
than  we  moan,  of  a  beginning  to  question  great 
counsellors  and  oflioers  of  the  crown,  by  courts  or 
assoinblios  of  estates.  But  the  reflection  upon  my 
particular  in  this  makos  me  more  sparing  than 
prrhnps,  as  a  counsellor,  I  ought  to  be. 

God  over  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant  all  and  ever, 
Fk.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

March  7,  the  day  I  racelvad  the  aeal,  1090. 


TO  TUB  KlSQ.t 

It  mat  PLBAai  tour  Majbstt. 

I  received  your  majesty's  letter  about  midnight ; 
and  because  it  was  stronger  than  the  ancient 

•  On  Monday  the  5th  of  March,  10110-91,  the  Ilouae  of  lA>rda 
received  a  mcmafe  fh>in  the  Common*,  deairinv  a  conference 
touching  certain  grievances,  principally  concerning  81r  Giles 
Mompeaeon.— 8ee  Jtumml  pf  tk*  llout*  of  I^nl*. 

f  Those  to  whom  the  king  referred  the  petitions,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  were  111  to  be  granted  or  not.  This  ex* 
planatlon  of  the  word  rtftrttt,  1  owe  to  a  note  In  a  M9.  let- 
ter, written  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joseph  Mead,  of  Clirlst*s 
CX>lleffe,  Cambridge. 

t  The  date  of  thla  letter  Is  determined  to  he  the  8lh  of 
March,  IGdC^l,  fhtm  the  clrcuinntance  of  its  being  mentioned 
to  have  been  written  on  that  Thnrsday,  on  which  the  House 
of  Lord*  adjourned  to  the  Saturday  following.  It  appears 
(bMR  the  Journal  oTttet  Uwtts,  thnt,  on  the  8lh  of  March, 


Bommons  of  the  exche({oer,  which  is,  smh/  I 
ei  omnia  iwa  iiHgU^  whereas  this  wi 
iiUgUf  I  used  all  possible  care  to  effect  yoor 
majesty's  good  will  and  pleasoie. 

I  sent  early  to  the  prince,  and  to  my  loid 
treasurer;  and  we  attended  his  highness  sooii 
after  seven  of  the  clock,  at  Whitehall,  to  avoid 
farther  note.  We  agreed,  that  if  the  msssagB 
came,  we  would  pat  the  lords  into  this  way,  that 
the  answer  should  be  that  we  nnderstood  they 
came  prepared  both  with  examination  and  picee- 
dent;  and  we  likewise  desired  to  be  alike  pr»- 
pared,  that  the  conference  might  be  with  mora 
fruit. 

I  did  farther  speak  with  my  Lmd  of  Canterbmy, 
when  I  came  to  the  House,  not  letting  him  know 
any  part  of  the  business,  that  he  would  go  on 
with  a  motion  which  he  had  told  me  of  the  day 
before,  that  the  Lords'  House  might  not  ait  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  because  they  were  convoca- 
tion-days ;  and  so  was  the  former  custom  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  good  luck  was,  the  house  read  two  billt, 
and  had  no  other  business  at  all ;  whereupon  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  made  his  motion;  and  I  ad- 
journed the  House  till  Saturday.  It  wasnosooBii 
done,  but  came  the  message  from  the  Lower  Houw 
But  the  eormnnmaium  eit  was  past,  though  I  pe^ 
ceived  a  great  willingness  in  many  of  the  lords  to 
have  recalled  it,  if  it  might  have  been. 

So,  with  my  best  prayers  for  your  majesty's 
preservation,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden, 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

Thursday,  at  eleven  of  our  forenoon,  March  8^  IOSOl 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am  now 
in  it ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a  cdm ;  for  my  fortone 
is  not  my  felicity.  I  know  I  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  clean  heart;  and  I  hope  a  dean  house 


1090,  the  said  House,  at  which  were  present  tbt  Piinet  tf 
Wales  and  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  adjourned  to  Satsr- 
day  the  lOlh,  on  which  day  a  conference  of  both  Houses  wu 
held  relating  to  the  complaint  of  that  of  the  Conmoas  acniMt 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  Of  this  conference  the  lord  fhancciioi 
made  report  on  Monday,  March  13,  to  the  Hoase  of  Lonli, 
remarkinf,  that  **the  Inducement  to  this  conference  wis  to 
clear  the  klng*s  honour,  touching  grants  to  Sir  Giles,  mad  the 
passages  in  procuring  the  same.*'  After  this  report  of  the 
conference,  the  lord  chamberlain,  William,  Eari  of  Peii- 
bn>ke,  complained  to  the  House,  that  two  great  lords,  OMas- 
Ing  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord  treasarer,  tlie  Loid 
Viscount  Mandeville,  had.  In  that  conference,  s]mI»  in  cis^ 
•rn  drffmety  not  heinf  mlUtrtd  to  do  to  wkon  tk*  msiBiifiiai 
eiert  ntrntd.  Upon  which  both  the  lords  acknowledged  thek 
error,  and  begited  pardon  of  the  House. 

*  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  after  Lord 
St.  Alban  began  to  be  accnsed  of  aboset  In  hia  oOoe  if 
chancellor. 
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Ibr  friends  or  serrants.  But  Job  himself,  or 
irhosoeTer  was  the  jostest  judge,  by  such  hunt^ 
ing  for  matters  against  him,  as  hath  been 
med  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul, 
•specially  in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  mark, 
•od  accusation  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be 
a  chancellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon 
Hoanslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  But 
1h&  king  and  your  lordship  will  I  hope  put  an  end 
to  these  my  straits  one  way  or  other.  And,  in 
troth,  that  which  I  fear  most,  is,  lest  continual 
attendance  and  business,  together  with  these  cares, 
and  want  of  time  to  do  my  weak  body  right  this 
spring  by  diet  and  physic,  will  cast  me  down; 
and  that  it  will  be  thought  feigning,  or  fainting. 
Bat  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  hold  out.  God  prosper 
yon. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHY,  SIR 
HUMPHREY  MAY. 

Goon  Mr.  Chanccllor, 

There  will  come,  upon  Friday,  before  you  a 
t  patent*  of  his  majesty's  for  the  separation  of 
the  company  of  apothecaries  from  the  company  of 
grocers,  and  their  survey,  and  the  erecting  them 
into  a  corporation  of  themselves  under  the  survey 
of  the  physicians.  It  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  fair 
business  both  for  law  and  conveniency,  and  a 
work  which  the  king  made  his  own,  and  did,  and 
as  I  hear  doth  take  much  to  heart.  It  is  infavorem 
HtaR,  where  the  other  part  is  infavorem  hcri.  You 
may  perhaps  think  me  partial  to  apothecaries,  that 
have  been  ever  puddering  in  physic  all  my  life. 
Bat  there  is  a  circumstance  that  touches  upon  me 
bat/Nw/  diem,  for  it  is  comprehended  in  the  charge 
and  sentence  passed  upon  me.  It  is  true,  that 
after  I  had  put  the  seal  to  the  patent,  the  apothe- 
eaiiesf  presented  me  with  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  no  judicial  affair.  But,  howsoever,  as  it  may 
not  be  defended,  so  I  would  be  glad  it  were  not 
laked  up  more  than  needs.  I  doubt  only  the  chair, 
because  I  hear  he  useth  names  sharply ;  and,  be- 
tides, it  may  be,  he  hath  a  tooth  at  me  yet,  which 
is  not  fallen  out  with  age.   But  the  best  is,  as  one 

•  Tin  patent  for  fneorponitlng  the  apothecariei  by  them- 
Mhrea,  by  the  appellation  of  **  The  Matters,  Wardeni,  and 
Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  London,** 
vu  dated  December  6, 1617.  They  had  been  incorporated 
vith  the  company  of  frocers,  April  9, 1609. 

f  Hit  lordship  being  charged  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ihttlw  had  received  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  new  company 
of  apothecaries,  that  stood  against  the  grocers,  as,  likewise, 
•  tailerof  fold  worth  between  four  and  (ire  hundred  pounds, 
wUi  a  present  of  arobergrise,  from  the  apothecaries  that 
flood  with  the  grocers ;  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
froeert;  be  admits  the  several  sums  to  have  been  re- 
ethred  of  the  three  partiet,  but  alleget,  ''that  he  conti- 
itnd  those  presents  at  no  Judicial  business,  but  a  concord 
of  conpoehion  between  the  parties  :  and,  as  he  thought  they 
bad  all  three  received  good,  and  they  were  all  common 
pwaea,  be  thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  what  they 
VotaAtarlly  presented ;  for  If  had  talten  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe,  be  knew  it  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  must  be 
pat  to  *be  aceooBt  of  tlw  thrae  teveral  companiea.*' 


saith,  Botis  ett  lapsos  non  erigerti  urgere  vero 
jaeentes,  aut  prseeipiiantis  impeller t^  eerie  est  inhti' 
manum,  Mr.  Chancellor,  if  you  will  be  nobly 
pleased  to  grace  me  upon  this  occasion,  by  show- 
ing tenderness  of  my  name,  and  commiseration 
of  my  fortune,  there  is  no  man  in  that  assembly 
from  whose  mouth  I  had  rather  it  should  come. 
I  hope  it  will  be  no  dishonour  to  you.  It  will 
oblige  me  much,  and  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  our  last 
reintegration  of  friendship.    I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  to  do  you  service. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  the  grace  and 
favour  which  you  did  both  to  the  message  and 
messenger,  in  bringing  Mr.  Meautys  to  kiss  his 
majesty's  hands,  and  to  receive  his  pleasure.  My 
riches  in  my  adversity  have  been,  that  I  have  had 
a  good  roaster,  a  good  friend,  and  a  good  servant. 

Perceiving,  by  Mr.  Meautys,  his  majesty's  in- 
clination, it  shall  be,  as  it  hath  ever  used  to  be  to 
me,  instead  of  a  direction ;  and,  therefore,  I  pur- 
pose to  go  forthwith  to  Gorhambury,  humbly  thank- 
ing his  majesty,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  have  acquainted  my  lords  with 
my  desire,  if  it  had  stood  me  so  much  upon.  But 
his  majesty  knoweth  best  the  times  and  seasons ; 
and  to  his  grace  I  submit  myself,  desiring  his 
majesty  and  your  lordship  to  take  my  letters  from 
the  Tower  as  written  de  profundis^  and  those  I 
continue  to  write  to  be  ex  aquis  talsis. 

June  93,  lOSl. 

Endorsed, 
To  Lord  Buckingham^  upon  bringing  Mr,  Msautyt 

to  kiu  ike  king^s  hand*. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  have  written,  as  I  thought  it  decent  in  me  to 
do,  to  his  majesty  the  letter  I  send  enclosed.  I 
have  great  faith  that  your  lordship,  now  nobly 
and  like  yourself,  will  effect  with  his  majesty. 
In  this  the  king  is  of  himself,  and  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  Parliament.  I  have  written  also,  as  your 
lordship  advised  me,  only  touching  that  point  of 
means.  I  have  lived  hitherto  upon  the  scraps  of 
my  former  fortunes ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  longer.  Therefore,  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
now,  according  to  the  loving  promises  and  hopes 
given,  settle  my  poor  fortunes,  or  rather  my  being. 
I  am  much  fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life ;  but 

♦  This  letter  is  reprinted  here,  because  it  differs  In  some 
respecu  from  that  published  in  Letters,  Memoirs,  Parliamen- 
tary Affairs,  Stale  Papers,  tc.  bv  Robert  Stephcnt,  E«|^  p 
151,  Edit.  London,  1736, 4to. 
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yel  I  rinll  to  spend  m j  time,  at  shall  not  deeaj 
lof  sbUities  for  use. 
God  pfeserre  and  prosper  joor  lordship. 


TO  THE  FEDCCB. 

Mat  it  pliase  toub  Hiohkcss, 

I  cannot  too  oft  acknowledge  yoor  highnesses 
faroor  in  roy  troubles ;  hot  acknowledgment  now 
is  but  begging  of  new  favour.  Yet,  even  that  is 
not  inconvenient;  for  thanksgiving  and  petition 
go  well  together,  even  to  God  himself.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  highness,  that  I  may  be 
thought  on  for  means  to  subsist;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose, that  your  highness  will  join  with  my  noble 
friend  to  the  king.  That  done,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  either  at  God's  call  or  his  majesty's,  and  as 
happy  to  my  thinking  as  a  man  can  be,  that  must 
leave  to  serve  such  a  king. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  highness. 

On  ike  hack  of  the  draughU  of  the  three  preceding 
kttcri  were  written  the  following  memoranda. 

Bishops  Winchester,*  Durham,!  London.^ 

Lord  Duke,$  Lord  Uunsdon. 

Lord  Chamberlain,||  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
remembrance  by  you ;  and  though  in  this  private 
fortune  I  shall  have  use  of  few  friends,  yet,  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  moderation  and  affec- 
tion his  lordship  showed  in  my  business,  and 
desire,  that  of  those  few  his  lordship  will  still  be 
one  for  my  comfort,  in  whatsoever  may  cross  his 
way,  for  the  furtherance  of  my  private  life  and 
fortune. 

Mr.  John  Murray.  If  there  be  any  thing  that 
may  concern  me,  that  is  fit  for  him  to  speak,  and 
me  to  know,  that  I  may  receive  it  by  you. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  I  am  sorry,  that  so  soon 
as  I  came  to  know  him,  and  to  be  beholding  to 
him,  I  wanted  power  to  be  of  use  for  him. 

Lord  of  Kelly ;  and  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
part  touching  the  confinement* 


to  the  kino 

It  mat  plvasv  your  Majcstv, 

Now  that  your  majesty  hath  passed  the  recrea- 
tion of  your  progress,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one 
kind  of  recreation,  which  I  know  reroaineth 
with  your  majesty  all  the  year;  which  is  to  do 
good,  and  to  exercise  your  clemency  and  benefi- 
oonoe.  I  shall  never  measure  my  poor  service 
by  the  merit,  which  perhaps  is  small,  but  by  the 


aceeptatioo,  which  hath  been  always  isToiiiably 
great.  I  have  served  your  m^estj  now  seventasB 
yean;  and  since  my  first  service,  (which  was  in 
the  commission  of  tlie  onion,)  I  reeeiTed  from 
yoor  majesty  never  chiding  or  leboke,  but  always 
sweetness  and  thanks.  Neither  was  I  in  these 
seventeen  yesrs  ever  chargeable  to  yoor  majes^, 
hot  got  my  means  in  an  honoorahle  sweat  of  my 
lahoor,  save  that  of  late  yoor  majesty  was  gnci- 
oosly  pleased  to  bestow  open  me  the  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  few  years.  For  in 
that  other  poor  prop  of  my  estate,  which  is  the 
(arming  of  the  petty  writs,  I  improved  yoor  mn- 
jesty's  revenue  by  four  hundred  pounds  the  year. 
And,  likewise,  when  I  received  the  seal,  I  left 
both  the  attomey^s  place,  which  was  a  gainfol 
place,  and  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chambers 
which  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  wis 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which 
would  have  been  a  good  eommendam,  Hm 
honours  which  your  majesty  hath  done  me  haw 
put  me  above  the  means  to  get  my  living;  and 
the  misery  1  am  fallen  into  hath  put  me  below 
the  means  to  subsist  as  I  am.  I  hope  my  coorses 
shall  be  such,  for  this  little  end  of  my  thretd 
which  remaineth,  as  your  majesty  in  doing.ms 
good  may  do  good  to  many,  both  that  live  now, 
and  shall  be  born  hereafter.  I  have  been  thi 
keeper  of  your  seal,  and  now  am  your  beadsman. 
Let  your  own  royal  heart,  and  my  noble  frieodi 
speak  the  rest. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  faithful 

poor  servant  and  beadsman, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 

September  5, 1091. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  said,  that  if  he  had  pie 
God  as  he  pleased  the  king,  he  had  not 
ruined.  My  conscience  saith  no  such  thing;  fm 
I  know  not  but  in  serving  you,  I  have  serv^  God 
in  one.  But  it  may  be,  if  I  had  pleased  God,  at  I 
had  pleased  you,  it  would  have  been  better  withmt» 


*  Dr.  AiMlrewt. 

t  Dr.  G^onre  Moantkhi. 

I  WUIUm,  Btfl  of  PMihioks. 


f  Dr.  Richard  NeHe. 
ILmoi. 


TO  THE  KING. 
Mat  it  please  tour  most  excellent  MAJBSTTf 

1  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  jam 
gracious  remission  of  my  fine.  I  can  noW|  I 
thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  senl 
me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  whid^ 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  monSjf 
upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  bosinsMi 
I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things  whiok 
may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  yoft 
honour  with  those  powers  I  have  left. 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Vllth,  who  was  in  a  sort  yon 
forerunner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  bloody 
is  doobled  upon  your  mijesty. 
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I  duiBt  not  have  presumed  to  entreat  your  ma- 
Jeatj  to  look  oyer  the  book,  and  correct  it,  or  at 
least  to  signify  what  you  would  have  amended. 
Snt  since  you  are  pleased  to  send  for  the  book,  I 
If  ill  hope  for  it. 

[*G<xl  knoweth  whether  ever  I  shall  see  you 
again ;  but  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the  last  gasp, 
lasting] 

The  same,  your  true  beadsman, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
r8,iesi. 


DB.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN  ELECT,  AND 
LORD  KEEPER  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  TO  THE 
VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  TXRT  GOOD  Lord, 

HaTing  perused  a  privy  seal,  containing  a  par- 
don for  your  lordship,  and  thought  seriously 
thefenpon,  I  find,  that  the  passing  of  the  same 
(the  assembly  in  Parliament  so  near  approachingj) 
eannot  but  be  much  prejudicial  to  the  service  of 
the  king,  to  the  honour  of  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  that  commiseration,  which  otherwise 
woold  be  had  of  your  lordship^s  present  estate, 
and  especially  to  my  judgment  and  fidelity.  I 
have  ever  affectionately  loved  your  lordship's 
many  and  most  excelling  good  parts  and  endow- 
ments ;  nor  had  ever  cause  to  disaffect  your  lord- 
ship's person :  so  as  no  respect  in  the  world, 
beside  the  former  considerations,  could  have 
drawn  me  to  add  the  least  affliction  or  discon- 
tentment unto  your  lordship's  present  fortune. 
May  it,  therefore,  please  your  lordship  to  suspend 
the  passing  of  this  pardon,  until  the  next  assem- 
bly be  over  and  dissolved  ;  and  I  will  bo  then  as 
isady  to  seal  it  as  your  lordship  to  accept  of  it : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  undertake  that  the  king 
and  my  lord  admiral  shall  interpret  this  short 
delay  as  a  service  and  respect  issuing  wholly  from 
yoor  lordship ;  and  rest,  in  all  other  offices  what^ 


Your  lordsbip^s  faithful  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  elect.  Gustos  Sigilli. 
WMUiinster  College,  October  18, 10S1. 
TV  Ik  right  honourable^  his  very  good  hrd^  the 
Uri  Vticouni  St.  Alban. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  virt  «iood  Lord, 

1  know  the  reasons  must  appear  to  your  lord- 
ihip  many  and  weighty  which  should  move  you 
to  stop  the  king's  grace,  or  to  dissuade  it;  and 
•ooewhat  the  more  in  respect  of  my  person,  be- 
ing, I  hope,  no  unfit  subject  for  noble  dealing. 

•  Tbk  ptMage  taai  a  line  drawn  over  it. 

t  It  met  November  M,  1091,  and  was  dinolved  Pebruary 
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The  message  I  received  by  Mr.  Meautys  oid  im- 
port inconvenience,  in  the  form  of  the  pardon; 
your  lordship's  last  letter,  in  the  time :  for,  as  for 
the  matter,  it  lay  so  fair  for  his  majesty's  and  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham's  own  knowledge,  as  I  con- 
ceive your  lordship  doth  not  aim  at  that.  My 
affliction  hath  made  me  understand  myself  better, 
and  not  worse ;  yet  loving  advice,  I  know,  helps 
well.  Therefore,  I  send  Mr.  Meautys  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  might  reap  so  much  your  fruit  of 
your  lordship's  professed  good  affection,  as  to 
know  in  some  more  pjurticular  fashion,  what  it  is 
that  your  lordship  doubteth,  or  disliketh,  that  I 
may  the  better  endeavour  your  satisfaction  or  ac- 
quiescence, if  there  be  cause.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  do  you  service, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
October  18, 1091. 


PETTnON  OP  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN, 
INTENDED  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

My  right  honourablk  vert  good  Lords, 

In  all  humbleness,  acknowledging  your  lord- 
ships' justice,  I  do  now,  in  like  manner,  crave 
and  implore  your  grace  and  compassion.  I  am 
old,  weak,  ruined,  in  want,  a  very  subject  of  pity. 
My  only  suit  to  your  lordships  is  to  show  me 
your  noble  favour  towards  the  release  of  my  con- 
finement, (so  every  confinement  is,)  and  to  me,  I 
protest,  worse  than  the  Tower.*  There  I  could 
have  had  company,  physicians,  conference  with 
my  creditors  and  friends  about  my  debts,  and  the 
necessities  of  my  estate,  helps  for  my  studies,  ana 
the  writings  I  have  in  hand.  Here,  I  live  upon 
the  sword  point  of  a  sharp  air,  endangered  if  I  go 
abroad,  dulled  if  I  stay  within,  solitary  and  com- 
fortless without  company,  banished  from  all  op- 
portunities to  treat  with  any  to  do  myself  good, 
and  to  help  out  any  wrecks;  and  that,  which  is 
one  of  my  greatest  griefs,  my  wife,  that  hath  been 
no  partaker  of  my  offending,  must  be  partaker  of 
this  misery  of  my  restraint. 

May  it  please  your  lordships,  therefore,  since 
there  is  a  time  for  justice,  and  a  time  for  misery, 
to  think  with  compassion  upon  that  which  I  have 
already  suffered,  which  is  not  little,  and  to  re- 
commend this  my  humble,  and,  as  I  hope,  modest 
suit  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  the  fountain 
of  grace,  of  whose  mercy,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerns himself  merely,  I  have  already  tasted,  and 
likewise  of  his  favour  of  this  very  kind,  by  some 
small  temporary  dispensations. 

Herein  your  lordships  shall  do  a  work  of  cha- 
rity and  nobility ;  you  shall  do  me  good ;  you 

♦  He  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  In  May,  1091,  and 
discharged  after  two  days*  confinement  there,  according  to 
Otmden.— dffmuiZM  RegU  JaeoH  /.,  p.  71.  There  is  a  letter  of 
hia  lordship  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  from  the 
Tower,  May  81,  IWl,  deairlng  hia  lordship  to  procure  bla  dla 
charge  that  day. 
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shall  do  my  creditors  grood  ;  and,  it  may  be,  you 
shall  do  poBterity  good,  if  out  of  the  carcass  of 
dead  and  rotten  greatness,  as  out  of  Samson's 
lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of 
future  times. 

God  bless  your  persons  and  counsels. 
Your  lordships'  supplicant  and  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Endoraed, 
Copi/  qfihe  petition  inUndedfar  the  House  cfFar' 
liament. 


TO  JOHN,  LORD  DIGBT.« 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Receiving,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  your  loving  salu- 
tations, it  made  me  call  to  mind  many  of  your 
lordship's  tokens,  yea,  and  pledges,  of  good  and 
hearty  affection  in  both  my  fortunes ;  for  which  I 
shall  be  ever  yours.  I  pray,  my  lord,  if  occasion 
serve,  give  me  your  good  word  to  the  king,  for  the 
release  of  my  confinement,  which  is  to  me  a  very 
strait  kind  of  imprisonment.  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor 
no  leper;  but  one  that  served  his  majesty  these 
sixteen  years,  even  from  the  commission  of  the 
union  till  this  last  Parliament,  and  ever  had  many 
thanks  of  his  majesty,  and  was  never  chidden. 
This  his  majesty,  I  know,  will  remember  at  one 
time  or  other ;  for  I  am  his  man  still. 

God  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

to  do  you  service^ 
Fr.  St.  Albait. 
Gorhambury,  thii  lut  of  December,  IfiSl. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN.f 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letter,  and  have 
been  long  thinking  upon  it,  and  the  longer,  the 
less  able  to  make  answer  unto  it.  Therefore,  if 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  under- 
standing man  unto  me,  to  whom  I  may  in  dis- 
course open  myself,  I  will,  by  that  means,  so  dis- 
cover my  heart,  with  all  freedom,  which  were  too 
long  to  do  by  letter,  especially  in  this  time  of 
Parliament  business,  that  your  lordship  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Boytton,  December  10, 1681. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

The  reason  why  I  was  so  desirous  to  have  had 
conterence  with  your  lordship  at  London,  was 

*  Cieated  m  in  NoTember,  loid,  and  la  Sepuniber,  1699^ 
Ban  of  Bristol. 
i  Hari.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 


indeed  to  save  yon  the  trouble  of  writing :  1 1 
the  reason  in  the  second  place ;  for  the  chief  wm 
to  see  your  lordship.  But  stnee  yon  are  pleased 
to  give  me  the  liberty  to  send  to  your  lordship 
one  to  whom  you  will  deliver  your  mind,  I  taks 
that  in  so  good  part,  as  I  think  myself  tied  the 
more  to  use  that  liberty  modestly.  'Wherefore^ 
if  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  to  send  to  me  one 
of  your  own,  (except  I  might  have  leave  to  eome 
to  London,)  either  Mr.  Packer,  my  ancient  fnend, 
or  Mr.  Aylesbury,*  of  whose  good  affection  to- 
wards me  I  have  heard  report;  to  me  it  shall  be 
indifferent.  But  if  your  lordship  will  have  one 
of  my  nomination,  if  I  might  presume  so  far,  I 
would  name,  before  all  others,  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land. But  because  perhaps  it  may  cost  him  a 
journey,  which  I  may  not  in  good  mannen 
desire,  I  have  thought  of  Sir  Edward  SackviUe, 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  my  brother,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General, f  (who,  though  he  be  almost  a  stranger 
to  me,  yet,  as  my  case  now  is,  I  had  rather  em- 
ploy a  man  of  good  nature  than  a  friend,)  and  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  notwithstanding  he  be  great  with 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  Of  these,  if  your  lordship 
shall  be  pleased  to  prick  one,  I  hope  well  I  shaU 
entreat  him  to  attend  your  lordship,  and  to  be 
sorry  never  a  whit  of  the  employment.  Your 
lordship  may  take  your  own  time  to  signify  your 
will  in  regard  of  the  present  business  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  my  time  was  confined  by  due  respect 
to  write  a  present  answer  to  a  letter,  which  I  con- 
strued to  be  a  kind  letter,  and  such  as  giveth  me 
yet  hope  to  show  myself  to  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship*s  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albav. 

EDdoreed, 
7b  the  Lord  of  Buckingham^  in  answer  to  kU^ 
the  lOih  of  December, 


THOMAS    MEAUTTS,    E9Q.t  TO  THE    LORD 
COUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

May  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  Lordship, 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  repaired  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,$  whom  I  find  very  aealoOBi 
as  I  told  your  lordship.    I  left  him  to  do  year 

*  Tbomas  Ayteebun*,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  Marqaii  of 
Buckln(hain,  aa  lord  hiffh  admiral.  He  waa  created  a 
baronet  in  lfl97.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  married  hii 
daiiffhter  Francf  a. 

f  Sir  Robert  Heath,  made  aollcltor  In  January  14,  l&Khl. 

X  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alha% 
while  bis  lordship  had  the  freat  seal,  and  waa  afterwardt 
clerk  of  the  council,  and  knif  hted.  He  succeeded  hfe  patroe 
In  the  manor  of  Oorhanibury,  which,  aAer  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas,  came  to  hb  cousin  and  heir.  Sir  Thomas  Meautya 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of 
Ciilford  Hall,  In  Autfulk,  knif  ht ;  which  lady  married  a  aeeoai 
husband,  Kir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  baronet,  and  matter  of 
the  rolls,  who  purchased  the  reversion  of  Gorhambury  ttom 
Sir  Hercules  MeHiityv,  nephew  of  the  aecond  Sir  Thomas. 

)  Afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  well  known  for  bla  duel,  in 
1M3,  wUh  the  Lord  Kinloas,  io  which  the  latler  waa  kUM. 
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«enrioe,  in  any  particular  yoa  shall  command 
him,  to  mj  lord  marqais,  (though  it  were  with 
some  adventure ;)  and  withal  he  imparted  to  me 
what  advice  he  had  given  to  my  lady  this  after- 
noon, upon  his  visiting  of  her  at  York  House, 
when  Mr.  Packer  also,  as  it  fell  out,  was  come, 
tt  the  same  time,  to  see  my  lady,  and  seemed  to 
eonear  with  Sir  Edward  Sackville  in  the  same 
ways;  which  were  for  my  lady  to  become  a  suitor 
to  my  Lady  Buckingham,*  and  my  lady  marchio- 
nessf  to  work  my  lord  marquis  for  obtaining  of 
the  king  some  bounty  tovrards  your  lordship ;  and 
is  particular  that  of  the  thousand  pounds  for  the 
small  writs.  If  I  may  speak  my  opinion  to  your 
lordship,  it  is  not  amiss  to  begin  any  way,  or 
with  any  particular,  though  but  small  game  at 
first,  only  to  set  a  rusty  clock  agoing,  and  then 
haply  it  may  go  right  for  a  time,  enough  to  bring 
on  the  rest  of  your  lordship's  requests.  Yet, 
bscanss  your  lordship  directed  me  to  wish  my 
lady,  from  you,  by  no  means  to  act  any  thing, 
but  only  to  open  her  mind  in  discourse  unto 
(nends,  until  she  should  receive  your  farther 
direction,  it  became  not  me  to  be  too  forward  in 
putting  it  on  too  fast  with  Sir  Edward ;  and  my 
lady  was  pleased  to  tell  me  since  that  she  hath 
written  to  your  lordship  at  large. 

I  inquired,  even  now,  of  Benbow,  whether  the 
proclamation  for  dissolving  the  Parliament  was 
eoming  forth.  He  tells  me  he  knows  no  more 
certainty  of  it,  than  that  Mr.  Secretary  com- 
manded him  yesterday  to  be  ready  for  despatclMng 
of  the  writs,  when  he  should  be  called  for ;  but 
tioce  then  he  hears  it  sticks,  and  endures  some 
qualms;  but  they  speak  it  still  aloud  at  court 
^t  the  king  is  resolved  of  it. 

Benbow  tells  me  likewise,  that  he  hath  attended 
these  two  days  upon  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
with  the  book  of  the  commission  of  peace ;  and 
tirat  their  work  is  to  empty  the  commission  in 
lome  counties  by  the  score,  and  many  of  them 
Parliament  men ;  which  course  sure  helps  to  ring 
tbe  passing  bell  to  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Borough^  tells  me,  he  is  at  this  present 
^n  to  attend  some  service  for  the  king,  but  about 
Saturday  he  hopes  to  be  at  liberty  to  wait  upon 
your  loidship.    I  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship^s  forever  to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Meautvs. 

r  J,  18M. 


7b  Ihe  Bight  Honourable  my  moat  honoured  lord^ 
lie  Lord  Fiseount  St.  Jlban. 

*  Mary,  Coantera  of  Buckingham,  mother  of  the  marquis. 

f  Catharine,  MarchioneM  of  Buckingham,  wife  of  the 
■wrqato,  and  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
ftiUand. 

tJohn  Borough,  educated  in  common  law  at  Gray *s  Inn, 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Secretary  to 
Iht  Earl  Marshal,  In  1023  made  Norroy  ;  in  July,  the  year 
fbOowing,  knighted,  and  on  the  33d  of  December,  the  same 
Ttar,  nwde  Garter  King  at  Arms,  In  the  place  of  Sir  William 
Nfir.   Ifa4todOetok0rll,10tt. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALbAN. 
Mav  it  please  your  Lordship, 

This  afternoon  my  lady  found  access  to  my  lord 
marquis,  procured  for  her  by  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
gomery* and  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  seemed  to 
contend  which  of  them  should  show  most  patience 
in  waiting  (which  they  did  a  whole  afternoon) 
the  opportunity  to  bring  my  lord  to  his  chamber, 
where  my  lady  attended  him.  But  when  he  was 
come,  she  found  time  enough  to  speak  at  large : 
and  though  my  lord  spake  so  loud  as  that  what 
passed  was  no  secret  to  me  and  some  others  that 
were  within  hearing,  yet,  because  my  lady  told 
me  she  purposeth  to  write  to  your  lordship  the 
whole  passage,  it  becoraeth  not  me  to  anticipate, 
by  these,  any  part  of  her  ladyship's  relation. 

I  send  your  lordship  herewith  the  proclamation 
for  dissolving  the  Parliament,  wherein  there  is 
nothing  forgotten  that  wef  have  done  amiss ;  but 
for  most  of  those  things  that  we  have  well  done, 
we  must  be  fain,  I  see,  to  commend  ourselves. 

I  delivered  your  lordship's  to  my  Lord  of 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Matthew,  who  was  even 
then  come  to  York  House  to  visit  my  lady,  when 
I  received  the  letter;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
it,  he  said,  that  he  had  rather  your  lordship  had 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  and  that  it  had  been  easier 
to  answer  than  so  noble  and  kind  a  letter.  He 
intends  to  see  your  lordship  some  time  this  week, 
and  so  doth  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  is  forward 
to  make  my  lady  a  way  by  the  prince,  if  your 
lordship  advise  it. 

There  are  packets  newly  come  out  of  Spain ; 
and  the  king,  they  say,  seems  well  pleased  with 
the  contents ;  wherein  there  is  an  absolute  promise 
and  undertaking  for  the  restitution  of  the  pala- 
tinate ;  the  dispensation  returned  already  from  the 
pope,  and  the  match  hastened  on  their  parts.  My 
Lord  Digby  goes  shortly ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  tells 
me  he  means,  before  his  going,  to  write  by  him 
to  your  lordship. 

The  king  goes  not  till  Wednesday,  and  the 
prince  certainly  goes  with  him.  My  lord  marquis, 
in  person,  christens  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  child 
to-morrow,  at  his  house  by  "Watford. 

Mr.  Murray^  tells  me  the  king  hath  given  your 
book$  to  my  Lord  6rooke,||  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him ;  and  then 
my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship ; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  the  press  when  your  lordship 
pleases,  with  such  amendments  as  the  king  hath 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  and 
those  rather  words,  as  epidemic,  and  mild,  instead 


♦  Philip,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

t  Mr.  Meautys  was  member  in  th.s  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge. 

X  Thomas  Murray,  tutor  and  secretary  to  the  prince,  made 
provost  of  Eton  College,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
who  died  February  19, 1631-3.  Mr.  Murray  died,  likewise 
April  1, 1623. 

I  The  History  of  Ihe  Reign  of  King  Henry  tbs  Sevantb 

II  Fulk  GrevUe. 
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of  debonnaire,  etc.  Only  that  of  persons  attainted, 
enabled  to  senre  in  Parliament  by  a  bare  reyereal 
o(  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  have 
left  out.  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him,  that  Mr.  Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait 
upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him 
a  week  of  much  business,  and  the  next  week  I 
should  have  it ;  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  that 
care  sliould  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink  and 
paper  to  print  it  in,  for  that  the  book  deserreth  it. 
I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Mbautvs. 
January  7,  lOSl-t. 

This  proclamation  is  not  yet  sealed ;  and,  there- 
fore, your  lordship  may  please  as  yet  to  keep  it  in 
your  own  hands. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mr  MOST  HONOURED  LoRD, 

I  met,  even  now,  with  a  piece  of  news  so  uneX' 
pected,  and  yet  so  certainly  true,  as  that,  howso- 
ever, I  had  much  ado,  at  first,  to  desire  the  relater 
to  speak  probably ;  yet,  now  I  dare  send  it  your 
lordship  upon  my  credit.  It  is  my  Lord  of  Somer 
set's  and  his  lady's  coming  out  of  the  Tower,  on 
Saturday  last,*  fetched  forth  by  my  Lord  of  Fait 
land,  and  without  the  usual  degrees  of  confine- 
ment, at  first  to  some  one  place,f  but  absolute 
and  free,  to  go  where  they  please.  I  know  not 
how  perad venture  this  might  occasion  you  to  cast 
your  thoughts,  touching  yourself,  into  some  new 
mould,  though  not  in  the  main,  yet  in  something 
on  the  by. 

I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

forever  to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  Mbautvs. 


LODOWIC  STUART,  DUKE  OP  LENOX,  TO  THE 
LORD  VISCOUNT  ST..  ALBAN. 

Mr  Lord, — It  is  not  unknown  to  your  lordship, 
that,  in  respect  I  am  now  a  married  man,  I  have 
more  reason  than  before  to  think  of  providing  me 
some  house  in  London,  whereof  I  am  yet  destitute ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  resolved  to  entreat 
your  lordship,  that  I  may  deal  with  you  for  York 
House;  wherein  I  will  not  ofier  any  conditions 
to  your  loss.    And,  in  respect  I  have  understood, 

January  0,  lOSl-8.      Catudeni  Jtnnalet  Regit  JmeoH  /., 
|i.  77. 

t  Camden,  «M  rajrrs,  iajn,  that  **  the  earl  waa  ordered  to 
confine  hlroaelf  to  the  Lord  Vlacount  Welllnffiird'a  houae, 
or  nolfhbourhood  * 


that  the  consideration  of  your  lady's  wanting  a 
house  hath  bred  some  difficulty  in  your  lordship 
to  part  with  it,  I  will  for  that  make  offer  unto  your 
lordship,  and  your  lady,  to  use  the  house  in  Canoa 
Row,  late  the  Earl  of  Hertford's,  being  a  very 
commodious  and  capable  house,  wherein  I  and 
my  wife  have  absolute  power ;  and  whereof  your 
lordship  shall  have  as  long  time  as  yon  can  chal- 
lenge or  desire  of  York  House*  In  this  I  do 
freelier  deal  with  your  lordship,  in  respect  I  know 
you  are  well  assured  of  my  well  wishes  to  yon 
in  general ;  and  that  in  this  particular,  though  I 
have  not  been  without  thoughts  of  this  house  be- 
fore your  lordship  had  it,  yet,  I  was  willing  to 
give  way  to  your  lordship's  more  pressing  nae 
thereof  Uien.  And  as  I  do  not  doubt  of  your 
lordship's  endeavour  to  gratify  me  in  this,  to  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  extraordinary  courtesy,  which 
I  will  study  to  requite  by  all  means. 

So,  with  my  best  wishes  to  your  lordship,  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  loving  friend, 

Lekoz. 

In  respect  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was  once 
desirous  to  have  had  this  house,  I  would  not  deal 
for  it  till  now,  that  he  is  otherwise  provided. 

Whitehall,  the  90th  of  January,  1031. 

7b  the  Eight  Honourable  my  very  good  hrdf  my 
Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban. 


ANSWER  OP  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  am  sorry  to  deny  your  grace  any  thing ;  but 
in  this  you  will  pardon  me.  York  House  ia  the 
house  wherein  my  father  died,  and  wherein  I  first 
breathed ;  and  there  will  I  yield  my  last  breath, 
if  so  please  God,  and  the  king  will  give  me  leave; 
though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  old  proverb 
is)  like  a  bear  in  a  monk's  hood.  At  least  no 
money,  no  value,  shall  make  me  part  with  it 
Besides,  as  I  never  denied  it  to  my  lord  marquis, 
so  yet  the  difficulty  I  made  was  so  like  a  denial, 
as  I  owe  unto  my  great  love  and  respect  to  his 
lordship  a  denial  to  all  my  other  friends ;  among 
whom,  in  a  very  near  place  next  his  lordship,  I 
ever  accounted  of  your  grace.  So,  not  doubting 
that  you  will  continue  me  in  your  former  love  and 
good  affection,  I  rest 

Your  grace's,  to  do  you  humble 

service,  affectionate,  &c 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  vert  oood  Lord, 

As  my  hopes,  since  my  misfortunes,  have  pro- 
ceeded of  your  lordship's  mere  motion,  without 
any  petition  of  mine,  so  I  leave  the  times  and  tht 
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vtjs  to  the  same  good  mind  of  yours.  True  it 
it,  a  small  matter  for  my  debts  would  do  roe 
more  grood  now  than  double  a  twelvemonth  hence. 
I  bsTS  lost  six  thousand  pounds  by  year,  besides 
dps  and  courtesies.  But  now  a  very  moderate 
proportion  would  suffice;  fori  still  bear  a  little 
of  the  mind  of  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
not  to  be  overchargeable  to  his  majesty ;  and  two 
tilings  I  may  assure  your  lordship  of:  the  one, 
that  I  shall  lead  such  a  course  of  life,  as  whatso- 
erer  the  king  doth  for  me  shall  rather  sort  to  his 
majesty's  and  your  lordship's  honour,  than  to 
CDTy :  the  other,  that  whatsoever  men  talk,  I  can 
jhj  the  good  husband,  and  the  king's  bounty 
iball  not  be  lost.  If  your  lordship  think  good 
the  prince  should  come  in  to  help,  I  know  his 
highness  wisheth  me  well;  if  you  will  let  me 
kiiow  when,  and  how  he  may  be  used.  But  the 
king  is  the  fountain,  who,  I  know  is  good. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 
and  faithful, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Ooffhsaibarj,  January  90,  lOSl. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  vcRT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  dealeth  honourably  with  me  in 
giving  me  notice,  that  your  lordship  is  provided 
of  a  house,*  whereby  you  discontinue  the  treaty 
your  lordship  had  with  me  for  York   House, 
although  I  shall  make  no  use  of  this  notice,  as  to 
deal  with  any  other.     For  I  was  ever  resolved 
your  lordship  should  have  had  it,  or  no  man. 
But  year  lordship  doth  yet  more  nobly,  in  assur- 
ing me,  you  never  meant  it  with  any  the  least 
inconvenience  to  myself.     May  it  please  your 
lordship  likewise  to  be  assured  from  me,  that  I 
ever  desired  you  should  have  it,  and  do  still  con- 
timia  of  the  same  mind. 
I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  move  his  ma- 
)eily  to  take  commiseration  of  my  long  imprison- 
ment.   When  I  was  in  the  Tower,  I  was  nearer 
bdp  of  physic;  I  could  parley  with  my  creditors ; 
I  could  deal  with  friends  about  my  business;  I 
conld  have  helps  at  hand  for  my  writings  and 
itndies,  wherein  I  spend  my  time;   all  which 
^  fidl  me.     Good  my  lord,  deliver  me  out  of 
^;  me,  who  am  his  majesty's  devout  beads- 
Q>^and 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Oorhuaiwry,  thii  8d  of  Feb.,  IfiSl. 


TO  THE  I OBD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
May  it  please  four  Lordship, 

Remembering  that  the  letter  your  lordship  put 
yesterday  into  my  hand  was  locked  up  under  two 
or  three  seals,  it  ran  in  my  head,  that  it  might  be 
business  of  importance,  and  require  haste ;  and 
not  finding  Mr.  Matthew  in  town,  nor  any  certainty 
of  his  return  till  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  let  your  lordship  know  it,  that  so  I 
might  receive  your  lordship's  pleasure  (if  need 
were)  to  send  it  by  as  safe  a  hand  as  if  it  had 
three  seals  more. 

My  lord,  I  saw  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  let  fall 
somewhat,  as  if  he  could  have  been  contented  to 
have  received  a  letter  by  me  from  your  lordship, 
with  something  in  it  like  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  lord  treasurer,*  that  by  his  means  you  had 
received  a  kind  letter  from  my  lord  marquis.  But, 
in  the  close,  he  came  about,  and  fell  rather  to 
excuse  what  was  left  out  of  the  letter,  than  to 
please  himself  mu3h  with  what  was  within  it. 
Only,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  if  he  did  a 
little  distrust  my  good  meaning  in  it.  But  that  is 
all  one  to  roe ;  for  I  have  been  used  to  it  of  late  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  him.  But  persons  apt  to 
be  suspicious  may  well  be  borne  with ;  for  cer- 
tainly they  trouble  themselves  most,  and  lose 
most  by  it.  For  of  such  it  is  a  hard  question, 
whether  those  be  fewest  whom  they  trust,  or  those 
who  trust  them.  But  for  him,  and  some  others, 
I  will  end  in  a  wish,  that,  as  to  your  lordship's 
service,  they  might  prove  but  half  so  much 
honester,  as  they  think  themselves  wiser,  than 
other  men. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  will  come  to 
morrow  or  not ;  for  they  say  he  is  full  of  pain  in 
his  feet. 

My  lord  marquis  came  late  to  town  last  night, 
and  goeth  back  this  evening;  and  Sir  Edward 
Sackville  watcheth  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
him  before  he  go.  However,  he  wisheth  that 
your  lordship  would  lose  no  time  in  returning  an 
answer,  made  all  of  sweetmeats,  to  my  lord 
marquis's  letter,  which,  he  is  confident,  will  be 
both  tasted  and  digested  by  him.  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward wisheth  that  the  other  letter  to  my  lord 
marquis,  for  presenting  your  discourse  of  laws  to 
his  majesty,  might  follow  the  first.  I  humbly  res* 
Your  lordship's  forever  truly 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
Tho.  Meautvs. 
MartU  3,  1031. 


^Xr  Chamberlain,  in  a  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  ( 
■^  at  London,  Jannary  19, 1031-9,  mentions,  that 


r  Carteton, 
I,  that  the  Nar- 
dil of  BiKkhigliani  had'contraeted  with  the  Lord  and  Lady 
^■Oiagford.  for  tbeir  hooaa    Dear  Whitehall,  for  ■ome 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

It  mat  please  your  Lordship, 

I  had  not  failed  to  appear  this  night,  upon  you 
lordship's  summons,  but  that  my  stay  till  to- 

*  Lionel,  Lord  Cranfield,  made  Lord  Treaiarer  In  Ortober, 
lOSl. 
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morrow,  I  knew,  would  mend  my  welcome,  by 
hrin^n^  Mr.  Matthew,  who  means  to  dine  with 
your  lordship  only,  and  ao  to  rebound  back  to 
London,  by  reason  my  Lord  Digby^s  journey  calls 
for  him  on  the  sudden.  Neither  yet  was  tliis  all 
that  stayed  me ;  for  I  hear  somewhat  that  I  like 
reasonably  well ;  and  yet  I  hope  it  will  mend  too ; 
which  is,  that  my  lord  marquis  hath  sent  you  a 
message  by  my  Lord  of  Falkland,  (which  is  a  far 
better  hand  than  my  lord  treasurer's,)  that  gives 
you  leave  to  come  presently  to  Highgate :  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  speaking  for  the  other  five 
miles,  my  lord  commended  his  care  and  zeal  for 
your  lordship,  but  silenced  him  thus :  ^  Let  my 
lord  be  ruled  by  me :  it  will  be  never  the  worse 
for  him/*  But  my  lord  marquis  saying  farther  to 
him,  t'Sir  E^wari,  however  you  play  a  good 
friend's  part  for  my  Lord  St.  Alban,  yet  I  must 
tell  you,  I  have  not  been  well  used  by  him.'* 
And  Sir  Eldward  desiring  of  him  to  open  himself 
in  whatsoever  he  might  take  offence  at;  and, 
withal,  taking  upon  him  to  have  known  so  much, 
from  time  to  time,  of  your  lordship's  heart,  and 
endeavours  towards  his  lordship,  as  that  he 
doubted  not  but  he  was  able  to  clear  any  mist 
that  had  been  cast  before  his  lordship's  eyes  by 
your  enemies;  my  lord  marquis,  by  this  time 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
to  dinner,  broke  off  with  Sir  Edward,  and  told 
him,  that  after  dinner  he  would  be  back  at  Wal- 
lingford  House,  and  then  he  would  tell  Sir  Edward 
more  of  his  mind  ;  with  whom  I  have  had  newly 
conference  at  large,  and  traced  out  to  him,  as  he 
desired  me,  some  particulars  of  that  which  they 
call  a  treaty  with  my  lord  treasurer  about  York 
House,  which  Sir  Edward  Sackville  knows  how 
to  put  together,  and  make  a  smooth  tale  of  it  for 
your  lordship :  and  this  night  I  shall  know  all 
from  him,  and  to-morrow,  by  dinner,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  attend  your  lordship :  till  when,  and  ever, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  in  all  truth 
to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  Meautts* 
Eikloraed, 
Rtctived^  Marth  11. 


TO  HENRY  CART,  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND.* 
Mv  vkry  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  con- 
firmeth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them, 
amongst  men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to 
those,  whom  naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as 
I  ever  did  your  lordship ;  in  troth  not  many  between 
my  lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks 
of  my  afiection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the 

*  Appointed  Lo-d  Depaty  of  Ireland,  Septembers,  1(01 


ashes  of  my  fortune,  to  do  yon  service ;  and  wiab- 
ing  to  your  fortune  and  family  all  good* 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  much  obligred,  etc. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  bumble 
service  and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman,  I  moat  frequently 
pray. 

Endoreed,  March  11. 
Copy  of  my  answer  to  Lord  Fatkland. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 
Mv  VBR7  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  have  received,  by  my  noble  friend,  my  Loid 
Viscount  Falkland,  advertisement,  as  from  my 
lord  marquis,  of  three  things ;  tha  one,  that  upon 
his  lordship's  motion  to  bis  majesty,  he  is  gra 
ciously  pleased  to  grant  some  degree  of  release  of 
my  confinemenL  The  second,  that  if  I  shall 
gratify  your  lordship,  who,  my  lord  underatandatb, 
are  desirous  to  treat  with  me  about  my  house  at 
London,  with  the  same,  his  lordship  will  take  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  done  to  liiroself.  The  third, 
that  his  majesty  hath  referred  unto  your  lordship 
the  consideration  of  the  relief  of  my  poor  estate. 
I  have  it  also  from  other  part,  yet  by  such,  as  have 
taken  it  immediately  from  my  lord  marquis,  that 
your  lordship  hath  done  me  to  the  king  very  good 
offices.  My  lord,  I  am  much  bounden  to  yon: 
wherefore,  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  send  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  who  formerly  moved  me  in  it  for 
your  lordship,  to  treat  farther  with  me,  I  shall 
let  your  lordship  see  how  affectionately  I  am 
desirous  to  pleasure  your  lordship  after  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship's  weighty  affairs,  for 
his  majesty's  service,  a  happy  return  to  his  ma* 
jesty's  contentment  and  your  honour,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 

Endoned,  March  13, 
To  the  Lord  Dreaturer. 


TO  TOE  LORD  TREASURER. 

Mt  vcrv  oood  Lord, 

The  honourable  correspondence,  which  yo«r 
lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  hold  with  my  noble 
and  constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  in  further- 
ing his  majesty's  grace  towards  me,  as  well  con- 
cerning my  liberty  as  the  consideration  of  my 
poor  estate,  hath  very  much  obliged  me  to  yonr 
lordship,  the  more  by  how  much  the  less  likely 
hood  there  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  merit  it  at 
•  LioBcl,  Lord  Oranfleld. 
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joor  lordship's  hands.  Yet,  thas  much  I  am 
giad  of,  that  this  coarse,  your  lordship  holds  with 
me,  doth  carry  this  much  upon  itself,  that  the 
irorid  shall  see  in  this,  amongst  other  things,  that 
yon  hare  a  great  and  noble  heart. 

For  the  particular  business  of  York  House,  Sir 
Arthar  Ingram  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  was 
TBidy  to  leave  the  conditions  to  your  lordship's 
own  making:  but  since  he  tells  me  plainly,  that 
your  lordship  will  by  no  means  have  to  be  so, 
yon  will  give  me  leave  to  refer  it  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  who  is  so  much  your  lordship*s  servant, 
and  no  less  faithful  friend  to  me,  and  understands 
valoe  well,  to  set  a  price  between  us. 

For  the  reference  his  majesty  hath  been  gra- 
csonsly  pleased,  at  my  lord  marquis's  suit,  to  make 
nolo  your  lordship,  touching  the  relief  of  my  poor 
estate,*  which  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  letter  hath 
■gnified,  warranting  me  likewise  to  address  my- 
self to  your  lordship  touching  the  same ;  I  humUy 
piay  your  lordship  to  give  it  despatch,  my  age, 
health,  and  fortunes,  making  time  to  me  therein 
piecioas.  Wherefore,  if  your  lordship  (who 
kwyweth  best  what  the  king  may  best  do)  have 
thought  of  any  particular,  I  would  desire  to 
know  from  your  lordship:  otherwise  I  have 
&Uen  myself  upon  a  particular,  which  I  have 
iflated  to  Sir  Arthur,  and,  I  hope,  will  seem  mo- 
dest, for  my  help  to  live  and  subsist.  As  for 
ssnewhat  towards  the  paying  off  my  debts,  which 
aie  now  my  chief  care,  and  without  charge  of  the 
king's  coffers,  I  will  not  now  trouble  your  lord- 
ihip;  but  purposing  to  be  at  Chiswick,  where  I 
have  taken  a  house,  within  this  sevennight,  I  hope 
to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  and  to  gather  some 
HoketB  in  your  garden,  and  will  then  impart  unto 
Jon,  if  I  have  thought  of  any  thing  of  that  nature 
ibrmy  good. 

So,  I  ever  rest,  etc. 


tBOMAS  MBAUTTS,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN. 

Hat  it  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  have  been  attending  upon  my  lord  marquis's 
^inates  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant     This 
^ay  he  purposed  in  earnest  to  have  done  it;  but 
it  fidls  out  nntowardly,  for  the  warrant  was  drawn, 
^s  your  lordship  remembers,  in  haste  at  Gorham- 
Vnry,  and  in  as  much  haste  delivered  to  Sir  Ed- 
Ward  Sackville,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  my 
^oise,  who  instantly  put  it  into  my  lord  marquis's 
bands,  so  that  no  copy  could  possibly  be  taken 
of  it  by  me.    Now  his  lordship  hath  searched 
much  for  it,  and  is  yet  at  a  loss,  which  I  knew 
not  till  six  this  evening :  and  because  your  lord- 

*  The  Lord  Vtocoant  St.  Alban,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
AoMOortiambury,  90th  of  March,  1021-^  ihanln  his  majeety 
^  nftrrmg  tkr  entUtratwn  9$  kit  kroksn  uUU  to  hUgood 
^thMUrdtr—nrer. 


ship  drew  it  with  caution,  I  dare  not  venture  it 
upon  my  memory  to  carry  level  what  your  lord- 
ship wrote,  and,  therefore,  despatched  away  this 
messenger,  that  so  your  lordship,  by  a  fresh  post, 
(for  this  may  hardly  do  it,)  may  send  a  warrant 
to  your  mind,  ready  drawn,  to  be  here  to-morrow 
by  seven  o'clock,  as  Sir  Arthur*  tells  me  my  lord 
marquis  hath  directed :  for  the  king  goes  early  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  will  be  here  on  Saturday. 

Your  booksf  are  ready,  and  passing  well  bound 
up.  If  your  lordship's  letters  to  the  king,  prince, 
and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think  it  were 
good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery;  for  the 
printer's  fingers  itch  to  be  selling. 

My  lady  hath  seen  the  house  at  Chiswick,  and 
they  make  a  shift  to  like  it:  only  she  means  to 
come  to  your  lordship  thither,  and  not  to  go  first : 
and,  therefore,  your  lordship  may  please  to  make 
the  more  haste,  for  the  great  lords  long  to  be  in 
York  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  be  with  your  lordship  to* 
morrow ;  and  then  I  shall  write  the  rest. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

and  honour  to  serve  you. 


TO  THOMAS  MEAUTYS,  ESQ. 

Good  Mr.  Mbautvs, 

For  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not 
material  at  the  first.  But  I  may  not  stir  till  I 
have  it;  and,  therefore,  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

For  my  Lord  of  London's^  stay,  there  may  be 
an  error  in  my  book  ;§  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  him, 
and  allowed  it;  if  {here  be  any  thing  to  be 
mended,  it  is  better'  to  be  espied  now  than  here- 
after. 

I  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  letters,  which 
you  have ;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,  maketh  it 
more  necessary  than  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my 
thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  before 
I  knew  of  any  stay ;  and  being  but  in  those  three 
hands,  they  are  private  enough.  But  this  I  leave 
merely  at  your  discretion,  resting 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

March  31, 1031. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  do  make  account,  God  willing,  to  be  ai 
Chiswick  on  Saturday ;  or,  because  this  weather 
is  terrible  to  one  that  hath  kept  much  in,  Monday. 

*  Ingram. 

f  History  of  the  relgu  of  King  Henrv  VH. 
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In  my  letter  of  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis, 
which  is  not  yet  deliTered,  bat  to  be  forthwith 
delivered,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  mention,  that  I 
have  received  signification  of  his  noble  favour  and 
affection,  amongst  other  ways,  from  yourself,  by 
name.  If,  upon  your  repair  to  the  court,  (whereof 
1  am  right  glad,)  you  have  any  speech  with  the 
marquis  of  me,  I  pray  place  the  alphabet  (as  you 
can  do  it  right  well)  in  a  frame,  to  express  my 
love  faithful  and  ardent  towards  him.  And,  for 
York  House,  that  whether  in  a  straight  line,  or  a 
compass  line,  I  meant  it  his  lordship  in  the  way 
which  I  thought  might  please  him  best.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Albajt. 

March  91, 1031. 


TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

[t  mat  please  tour  Majestt, 

I  find  in  books  (and  books  I  dare  allege  to 
your  majesty,  in  regard  of  your  singular  ability  to 
read  and  jadge  of  them  even  above  your  sex) 
that  it  is  accounted  a  great  bliss  for  a  man  to  have 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune, 
nor  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour. 
And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  consider- 
ing there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp 
of  the  king's,  your  father's,  grace,  though  I  go 
not  for  so  much  in  value  as  I  have  done.  But  my 
desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering, 
and  not  to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old 
proverb  was,  but  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private 
life.  Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your 
majesty's  famous  ancestor.  King  Henry  the  Se- 
venth; and  it  having  passed  the  file  of  his 
majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also 
accepted  of  the  prince,  your  brother,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  so  far  to 
your  excellent  majesty,  (to  whom,  for  that  I  know 
and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much 
bound,  as  you  are  ever  present  with  me,  both  in 
affection  and  admiration,)  as  not  to  make  unto 
you,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now 
being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service. 
If  King  Henry  the  Seventh  were  alive  again,  I 
hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for 
not  flattering  him,  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  him- 
self so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last, 
and  be  believed.  I  most  humbly  pray  your  ma- 
jesty graciously  to  accept  of  my  good  will ;  and 
so,  with  all  reverence,  kiss  your  hands,  praying 
to  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  pro- 
vidence, to  conduct  your  affairs  to  happy  issue ; 
and  resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 

AprflSOflfla 


fin    EDWABD   BACKTILLE,  TO  THE    LORD   TV. 
COUNT  BT.  ALBAN 

Mt  vert  honoured  Lord, 

Longing  to  yield  an  account  of  my  steward- 
ship, and  that  I  had  not  buried  your  talent  in  the 
ground,  I  waited  yesterday  the  marquis's  pleB- 
sure,  until  I  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  importane 
some  return  of  his  lordship's  resolution.  TIm 
morning  could  not  afford  it;  for  time  only  allowed 
leave  to  tell  him,  I  would  say  something.  In  the 
afternoon  I  had  amends  for  all.  In  the  forenoon 
he  laid  the  law,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  preached 
the  gospel ;  when,  after  some  reyivEtions  of  the 
old  distaste  concerning  York  House,  he  moat 
nobly  opened  his  heart  unto  me,  wherein  I  retd 
that  which  argued  much  good  towards  yoo. 
After  which  revelation,  the  book  was  agiia 
sealed  up,  and  must,  in  his  own  time,  only  by 
himself  be  again  manifested  unto  you.  I  hvn 
leave  to  remember  some  of  the  Tision,  and  aa 
not  forbidden  to  write  it.  He  Towed,  not  cou^ 
like,  but  constantly,  to  appear  your  friend  ao 
much,  as,  if  his  majesty  should  abandon  the  em 
of  you,  you  should  share  his  fortune  with  him. 
He  pleased  to  tell  me,  how  much  he  had  been 
beholden  to  you ;  how  well  he  loTed  you ;  how 
unkindly  he  took  the  denial  of  your  house,  (for  ao 
he  will  needs  understand  it)  But  the  close,  for 
all  this,  was  harmonious,  since  he  protested  ha 
would  seriously  begin  to  study  your  ends,  now 
that  the  world  should  see  he  had  no  ends  on  yoo* 
He  is  in  hand  with  the  work,  and  therefore  will, 
by  no  means,  accept  of  your  ofier ;  though  I  can 
assure  you,  the  tender  hath  much  won  upon  hini, 
and  mellowed  his  heart  towards  you ;  and  your 
genius  directed  you  right,  when  you  wrote  that 
letter  of  denial  unto  the  duke.*  The  king  saw  it; 
and  all  the  rest;  which  made  him  say  unto  tha 
marquis,  you  played  an  after  game  well ;  and  thai 
now  he  had  no  reason  to  be  much  offended. 

I  have  already  talked  of  the  revelation,  and  now 
am  to  speak  in  apocalyptical  language,  which  I 
hope  you  will  rightly  comment;  whereof,  if  yoa 
make  difficulty,  the  bearerf  can  help  you  with  tba 
key  of  the  cipher. 

My  Lord  Falkland,  by  this  time,  hath  showad 
you  London  from  Highgate.  If  York  Honaa 
were  gone,  the  town  were  yours ;  and  all  year 
straitest  shackles  cleared  off,  besides  more  con-- 
fort  than  the  city  air  only.  The  marquis  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  the  treasurer  had  it.  Thia  I 
know;  but  this  you  must  not  know  from  ma. 
Bargain  with  him  presently,  upon  as  good  condi- 
tions  as  you  can  procure,  so  you  have  direct  mo* 
tion  from  the  marquis  to  let  him  have  it.  Seem 
not  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  it;  though  you  aia 
purblind  if  you  see  not  through  it.  I  have  told 
Mr.  Meauiys,  how  I  would  wish  your  lordship  to 
make  an  end  of  it.    From  him,  I  beseech  JCQ« 

•  or  r«eBox,or  tiM  aoth  or  Januaiy,  1011 -t. 
t  ProbtUj  Mr.  Meautyv. 
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Cik0  it,  and  from  me  only  the  advice  to  perfonn  . 
it  If  yon  part  not  speedily  with  it,  yoa  may  ' 
defer  the  good,  which  is  approaching  near  you,  | 
and  disappointing  other  aims,  (which  must  either 
diorUy  Teceive  content,  or  never,)  perhaps  anew  , 
yifld  matter  of  discontent,  though  you  may  be  | 
indeed  as  innocent  as  before.  Make  the  treasurer 
believe,  that  since  the  marquis  will  by  no  means 
aoe^t  of  it,  and  that  you  must  part  with  it,  you 
m  more  willing  to  pleasure  him  than  anybody 
dse,  because  you  are  given  to  understand  my 
lord  marquis  so  inclines ;  which  inclination,  if  the 
tressttrer  shortly  send  unto  you  about  it,  desire 
may  be  more  clearly  manifested,  than  as  yet  it 
hath  been;  since,  as  I  remember,  none  hitherto 
hath  told  you  in  ierminU  terminarUibxts,  that  the 
marquis  desires  you  should  gratify  the  treasurer. 
I  know  that  way  the  hare  runs ;  and  that  my  lord 
marquis  longs  until  Cranfield  hath  it ;  and  so  I 
wish  too,  for  your  good,  yet  would  not  it  were 
absolutely  passed,  until  my  lord  marquis  did  send, 
or  write,  unto  you,  to  let  him  have  it ;  for  then, 
lus  so  disposing  of  it  were  but  the  next  degree 
remoTed  from  the  immediate  acceptance  of  it,  and 
your  lordship  freed  from  doing  it  otherwise  than 
to  please  him,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  will 
tod  way. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  I  am,  and  ever 
will  be 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate  friend 
and  humble  servant, 
E.  Sackville. 
Endoraed, 
Received  the  llih  of  May  ^  1623. 


TO  THB  LORD  KEEPER,  DR.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OF 

LINCOLN. 
Mr  vsRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  understand  there  is  an  extent  prayed  against 
loe,  and  a  surety  of  mine,  by  the  executors  of  one 
Harrys,  a  goldsmith.  The  statute  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  falleth  to  an  executor,  or  an  execu- 
tor of  an  executor,  I  know  not  whether.  And  it 
Wis  snre  a  statute  collected  out  of  a  shop-debt, 
md  much  of  it  paid.  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ibtp,  aeeording  to  justice  and  equity,  to  stay  the 
tttsnt,  being  likewise  upon  a  double  penalty, 
tin  I  may  better  inform  myself  touching  a  matr 
ter  10  long  past ;  and,  if  it  be  requisite,  put  in 
t  bill,  that  the  truth  of  the  account  appearing, 
*Qeh  satisfaction  may  be  made  as  shall  be  fit.  So 
Iwt 

Vour  lordship*s  affectionate 

to  do  you  faithful  service, 
Fb.  St.  Alban. 


a  subject  and  as  he  that  took  once  the  oath  of 
counsellor,  to  make  known  to  your  lordship  an 
advertisement  which  came  to  me  this  morning. 
A  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  your 
lordship  cannot  but  imagine,  though  I  name  him 
not,  told  me  thus  much,  that  some  English  priests 
that  negotiated  at  Rome  to  facilitate  the  dispensa- 
tion, did  their  own  business,  (that  was  his  phrase ;) 
for  they  negotiated  with  the  pope  to  erect  some 
titulary  bishops  for  England,  that  might  ordain, 
and  have  other  spiritual  faculties ;  saying  withal 
most  honestly,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
impart  this  to  some  counsellor,  both  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  as  a  Catholic ;  for  that  he  doubted  it 
might  be  a  cause  to  cross  the  graces  and  mercies 
which  the  Catholics  now  enjoy,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
vented: and  he  asked  my  advice,  whether  he 
should  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  or  to  my 
lord  keeper,*  when  he  came  back  to  London.  I 
commended  his  loyalty  and  discretion,  and  wished 
him  to  address  himself  to  your  lordship,  who 
might  communicate  it  with  my  lord  keeper,  if  you 
saw  cause,  and  that  he  repaired  to  your  lordship 
presently,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
I  did  not  think  mine  own  particular  duty  acquitted, 
except  I  certified  it  also  myself,  borrowing  so 
much  of  private  friendship  in  a  cause  of  state,  as 
not  to  tell  him  I  would  do  so  much. 

Endorsed, 
My  letter  to  my  lord  marquis^  touching  the  buaincn 
of  estate  advertised  by  Mr,  Mdtthew.'f 


TO  THB  MiLRQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  VKR7  GOOD  LoBD, 

1  thought  it  appertained  to  my  duty,  both  as 
ToL.  IIL— 19 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALDAN. 
MV  MOST  HONOUBED  LoBD, 

I  come  in  these  to  your  lordship  with  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  continuance  of  your  ac- 
customed noble  care  of  me  and  my  good,  which 
overtakes  me,  I  find,  whithersoever  I  go.  But 
for  the  present  itself,  (whereof  your  lordship 
writes,)  whether  or  no  it  be  better  than  that  I  was 
wont  to  bring  your  lordship,  the  end  only  can 
prove.  For  1  have  yet  no  more  to  show  for  it  than 
good  words,  of  which  many  times  I  brought  your 
lordship  good  store.  But  because  modieefideans 
were  not  made  to  thrive  in  court,  I  mean  to  lose 
no  time  from  assailing  my  lord  marquis,  for  which 
purpose  I  am  now  hovering  about  New-hall, ^: 
where  his  lordship  is  expected  (but  not  the  king) 
this  day,  or  to-morrow:  which  place,  as  your 

*  Dr.  Williamt,  Diebop  of  Lincoln. 

f  The  date  of  this  letter  may  be  pretty  nearly  determined 
by  one  of  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Marquia  of  Backingham, 
dated  Aufuat  S3, 1022,  and  printed  in  the  Cah<da.  The  poat. 
acript  to  that  letter  ia  aa  followa :  **  The  Spanish  ambaaaador 
took  the  alarm  very  apeedily  of  the  titulary  Roman  biahopi 
and  before  my  departure  from  hia  houae  at  lalington,  whither 
I  went  prlrately  to  him,  did  write  both  to  Rome  and  Spam  to 
prevent  It.  Bat  I  am  afhiid  that  Tobie  will  prove  but  aa 
apocryphal,  and  no  canonical,  intelllKencer,  acquainting  the 
atate  with  thia  project  for  the  JeaaUa'  rather  than  for  Jefoa'a 
aake." 

X  In  Eaaex. 
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loiidsbip  adnseth,  may  not  he  ill  chosen  for  mj 
bosiness.  For,  if  bis  lordsbip  be  not  rerj  thick 
of  bearing*  sure  New-hall  will  be  heard  to  speak 
for  me. 

And  now,  ray  good  lord,  if  any  thing  make  me 
diffident,  or  indeed  almost  indifferent  how  it  soc- 
ceeds,  it  is  this ;  that  my  sole  ambition  baring 
ever  been,  and  still  is,  to  grow  up  only  under 
your  lordship,  it  is  become  preposterous,  eren  to 
my  nature  and  habit,  to  think  of  prospering,  or 
receiTing  any  growth,  either  without  or  besides 
your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  let  me  claim  of 
your  lordship  to  do  me  this  right,  as  to  belicTe 
that  which  my  heart  says,  or  rather  swears  to  me, 
namely,  that  what  addition  soever,  by  God*s  good 
proTidence,  comes  at  any  time  to  my  life  or  for- 
tune, it  is,  in  my  account,  but  to  enable  me  the 
more  to  serve  your  lordship  in  both ;  at  whose 
feet  I  shall  ever  humbly  lay  down  all  that  I  have, 
or  am,  never  to  rise  thence  other  than 
Your  lordship's  in  all  duty 

and  reverent  affections, 
T.  Mbautts. 

■«pC«Bbcr  11,  lOl 


,  memorial  to  my  lord  treaaorer :  that  your  lordalup 
offered,  and  reeaved,  and  presented  my  petitioo 
to  the  king,  and  procured  me  a  reference :  that 
your  lordship  moved  his  majesty,  and  obtained 
for  me  access  to  him,  against  his  majesty  comM 
next,  which,  in  mine  own  opinion,  is  better  than 
if  it  bad  been  now,  and  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  though  I  should  die  next  day  after :  that  yonr 
lordship  gave  me  so  good  English  for  my  Latin 
book.  My  humble  request  is,  at  this  time,  that 
because  my  lord  treasurer  keepeth  yet  his  answer 
in  suspense,  (though  by  one  he  useth  to  me,  ha 
speaketh  me  fair,)  that  your  lordship  would  uek 
it  with  a  word  :  for  if  he  do  me  good,  I  donbt  it 
may  not  be  altogether  of  his  own.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.St. 
4tli  of  NoveBiber,  im 


TO  THE   COUNTESS  OP  BUCKINGnAM,*  MOTIIER 
TO  TUB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbrt  honourable  oood  Lady, 

Y'oor  ladyship's  late  favour  and  noble  usage 
towards  me  were  such,  as  I  think  your  absence  a 
great  part  of  my  misfortunes.  And  the  more  I 
find  roy  most  noble  lord,  your  son,  to  increase  in 
favour  towards  me,  the  more  out  of  my  love  to 
him,  I  wish  he  had  oflen  by  him  so  loving  and 
wise  a  mother.  For  if  my  lord  were  never  so 
wise,  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  yet,  I  find,  that  Solo, 
mon  himself,  in  the  end  of  his  Proverbs,  sets 
down  a  whole  chapter  of  advices  that  his  mother 
taught  him. 

Madam,  I  can  but  receive  your  remembrance 
with  affection,  and  use  your  name  with  honour, 
and  intend  you  my  best  service,  if  I  be  able,  ever 
resting 

Your  ladyship's  humble 

and  affectionate  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 
Bedford  Honta,  ttalf  S9ih  ofOetober,  lOtt. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tert  oood  Ikird, 

I  have  many  things  to  thank  your  lordship  for, 
since  I  had  tlie  happiness  to  see  you  ;  that  your 
lordship,  before  your  going  out  of  town,  sent  my 

*  Mtry,  dssfMOT  of  Anthony  Btaumont,  a  younger  eon  of 
William  Betaownt  of  Cole-Ortoo,  in  Lekeetenhire.  Sbe 
wte  thrice  Married :  1,  to  Sir  George  VUllers,  father  of  the 
IHike  of  Bvelitafhnnii  S,  to  BIr  William  Rayner;  and,  3,  to 
Biff  Thomaa  Oomplon,  Knif  ht  of  the  Bath,  a  younger  brother 
uf  William,  Earl  of  Northampton.  She  waa  created  Connteee 
vf  Buckingham,  July  1,  lO^S;  and  died  AprU  10,  Ifltt. 


TO  THE  LORD  VI8C0UNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  most  honoured  Lord, 

Since  my  last  to  yonr  lordship,  I  find  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  that  my  lord  treasurer  is  not  twieo  in 
one  mind,  or  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  not  twice  in  one 
tale.  For,  Sir  Arthur,  contrary  to  his  speech  but 
yesterday  with  me,  puu  himself  now,  as  it  seems, 
in  new  hopes  to  prevail  with  my  lord  treasnierlbr 
your  lordship^s  good  and  advantage,  by  a  proposi- 
tion sent  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  altering  of  year 
patent  to  a  new  mould,  more  safe  than  the  other, 
which  he  seemed  to  dissuade,  as  I  wrote  to  your 
lordship.  I  like  my  lord  treasurer's  h<Art  to  yonr 
lordship,  so  much  every  day  worse  than  other, 
especially  for  his  coarae  usage  of  your  lordship's 
name  in  his  last  speech,  as  that  I  cannot  imagine 
he  means  you  any  good.  And,  therefore,  good 
my  lord,  what  directions  you  shall  give  herein  to 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  let  them  be  as  safe  ones  as  yen 
can  think  upon ;  and  that  your  lordship  surrender 
not  your  old  patent,  till  you  have  the  new  under 
seal,  lest  my  lord  keeper  should  take  toy,  and 
stop  it  there.  And  I  know  your  lordship  cannot 
forget  they  have  such  a  savage  word  among  them 
as  JUeeing,  God  in  heaven  bless  your  lordship 
from  such  hands  and  tongues ;  and  then  thinga 
will  mend  of  themselves. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  Mbautts. 
Thie  Sunday  morning. 

Endoraed— 35ch  of  November,  lOtt. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCEINGHAIL 

My  VBRT  OOOD  Lord, 

I  find  my  lord  treasurer,  afler  so  many  days  tad 
appointments,  and  such  certain  messages  and  pro* 
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dolh  bat  mean  to  ooaz  me,  (it  is  his  own 
wofd  of  old,)  and  to  saw  me  asunder,  and  to  do 
Jsst  nothing  upon  his  majesty^s  gracious  reference, 
aobly  procured  by  your  lordship  for  this  poor  rem- 
BUiL  My  lord,  let  it  be  your  own  deed ;  and  to 
vse  the  prayers  of  the  litany,  good  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  this  servile  dependence ;  for  I  had  rather 
beg  and  starve,  than  be  fed  at  that  door.  God 
ever  prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
BUAnd  HboM,  thte 

Endoraed, 
TV  Buekingkamy  about  Lord  JVeatwrer  OranfieitTt 
tuingafhim. 


TO  THE  MiLRQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAl^ 

ExcnxKirr  Iidrd, 

I  perceive  this  day  by  Mr.  Comptroller,*  that 
I  live  continually  in  your  lordship's  remembrance 
lod  noble  purposes  concerning  my  fortunes,  as 
wril  lor  the  comfort  of  my  estate,  as  for  counte- 
Mncing  me  otherwise  by  his  majesty's  employ- 
aenls  and  graces ;  for  which  I  most  humbly  kiss 
joor  hands,  leaving  the  limes  to  your  good  lord- 
fkipi  whieh»  considering  my  age  and  wants,  I 
usure  myself  your  lordship  will  the  sooner  take 
into  your  care.  And  for  my  house  at  Gorhambury, 
I  do  infinitely  desire  your  lordship  should  have  it; 
aad  howsoever  I  may  treat,  I  will  conclude  with 
Bone,  till  I  know  your  lordship's  farther  pleasure, 
ererneting 

Your  lordship's  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Boom,  this  Mi  oTPab.  ISSlf 


TO  THE  LORD  VI8C0UNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  TiBKT  ooon  Lord, 

I  hare  received  by  this  bearer,  the  privy  seal 
for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside, 
null  I  shall  hear  farther  from  my  Lord  Steward,^ 
lad  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship 
ksiieth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton$  off  from  the 
violence  of  those  neditors:  only  himself  is,  as 
yaC,  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book; 
and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  affection, 

•  Bcwy  Otff,  Vtoeomt  Ftlktand. 

iTw  4mf9  before,  ttw  Marqoii  of  BacMngluim  wt  oat 
fiHuu^f  Willi  tiM  prtncc,  for  Spain. 

t  D«ke  of  Lenox. 

I  ProbnMjr  the  «oretf  of  tord  Bacon  for  tba  daM  to  Harrya 
mm  fpldaiMi,  nratloncd  in  Ma  tordibip'a  lettar  of  May  10, 


which  I  will  endeavour,  upon  all  opportcnities, 
to  deserve :  and  in  the  mean  time  do  rest 
Your  lordship's  assured  faithful 

poor  friend  and  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  C.  S. 
Weitmlnater  OolleKe,  tbii  7th  of  Feb.,  1023. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  your  lordship's  absence*  fall  out  in  an 
ill  time  for  myself;  yet,  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a 
rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  ana 
chiefly  in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and 
trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince ;  I  confess  I 
am  so  glad  of  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  from  your 
lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these 
few  and  hasty  lines. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness 
vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his 
highness,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me 
leave  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set  me  on 
work  in  relation  of  his  highness's  adventures. 

I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands, 
resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  8bliged 

friend  and  servant. 

February  SI,  len. 


TO  THS  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM 

Excellent  Lord, 

Upon  the  repair  of  my  Lord  of  Rochford  unto 
your  lordship,  whom  I  have  ever  known  so  fast 
and  true  a  friend  and  servant  unto  you ;  and  who 
knows  likewise  so  much  of  my  mind  and  affection 
towards  your  lordship,  I  could  not  but  kiss  your 
lordship's  hands,  by  the  duty  of  these  Cew  lines. 

My  lord,  I  hope  in  God,  that  this  your  noble 
adventure  will  make  you  a  rich  return,  especially 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of 
that  twice-excellent  prince.  And  although,  to  a 
man  that  loves  your  lordship  so  dearly  as  I  do, 
and  knows  somewhat  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be, 
but  that  in  my  thoughts  there  should  arise  many 
fears,  or  shadows  of  fears,  concerning  so  rare  an 
accident;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  believe  well,  that 
this  your  lordship's  absence  will  rather  be  a  glass 
unto  you,  to  show  you  many  things,  whereof  you 
may  make  use  hereafter,  than  otherwise  any  hurt 
or  hazard  to  your  fortunes ;  which  God  grant.  For 
myself,  I  am  but  a  man  desolate  till  your  return, 
and  have  taken  a  course  accordmgly.  Vouchsafe, 
of  your  nobleness,  to  remember  my  most  himible 
duty  to  his  highness.  And  so  God,  and  his  holy 
angels  guard  you,  both  going  and  coming. 

10,1091. 


*  In  SpMn. 
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TO  SIR   FRANCIS    COTTINGTON,  SECRETARY  TO 

THE  PRINCE. 
Good  Mr.  Secret ary, 

Though  1  wrote  so  lately  unto  you,  by  my  Lord 
Rochford ;  yet,  upon  the  going  of  my  Lord  Vaugh- 
an,*  the  prince's  worthy  and  trusty  senrant^  and 
my  approved  friend,  and  your  so  near  all}',  I 
could  not  but  put  this  letter  into  his  hand,  com- 
mending myself  and  my  fortunes  unto  you.    You  ^ 
know  the  difference  of  obliging  men  in  prosperity  i 
and  adversity,  as  much  as  the  sowing  upon  a' 
pavement  and  upon  a  furrow  new  made.    Myself 
for  quiet,  and  the  better  to  hold  out,  am  retired  to  | 
Gray's  Inn  :f  for  when  my  chief  friends  were , 
gone  so  far  off,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  cell. 
God  send  us  a  good  return  of  you  all. 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

My  humble  service  to  my  lord  marquis,  to 
whom  I  have  written  twice.  I  would  not  cloy 
him.  My  service  also  to  the  Count  Gondomar, 
and  Lord  of  Bristol. 

Endorsed, 
7b  Mr.  Secretary t  Sir  Franeii  Coiiington^  March 
93,  1622. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  Majesty, 

Now  that  my  friend  is  absent,  (for  sol  may  call 
him  still,  since  your  majesty,  when  I  waited  on 
you,  told  me,  that  fortune  made  no  difference,) 
your  majesty  remaineth  to  me  king,  and  master, 
and  friend,  and  all.  Your  beadsman  therefore 
addresseth  himself  to  your  majesty  for  a  cell  to 
retire  into.  The  particular  I  have  expressed  to 
my  very  friend,  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  This 
help,  which  costs  your  majesty  nothing,  may 
reserve  me  to  do  your  majesty  service,  without 
Deing  chargeable  unto  you ;  for  I  will  never  deny 
but  my  desire  to  serve  your  majesty  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  heart,  that  will  be  uliimum  moriens 
with  me. 

God  preserve  your  majesty,  and  send  you  a 
good  return  of  the  treasure  abroad,  which  passeth 
all  Indian  fleets. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  servant, 

March  M.  1«3.  Fr.  St.  Albak. 

Endorted, 

7b  the  hingy  touching  the  Provostship  cf  Eton,X 

*  He  waa  Bon  and  heir  of  Walter  Vaughtn,  of  Golden 
OroTe,  In  Oaennarthenahirey  Eaq. ;  and  waa  created  Lord 
Vanghan,  in  the  year  1090.  The  Lord  St.  Alban,  aAer  he 
wu  delivered  from  hii  confinement  in  the  Tower,  waa  per- 
mhted  to  auy  at  Sir  John  Vaugban*!  house,  at  Paraon*i 
Green,  near  Polham. 

t  In  a  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
lOB,  dated  at  London,  March  8, 10S3-3,  ia  the  following  pai- 
toge:  **The  Lord  of  SL  Alban  ii  in  hii  old  remitter,  and 
eime  to  lie  In  hla  old  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn ;  which  ia  the 
fhlflUing  of  a  prophecy  of  one  Locke,  a  ikroiliar  of  his,  of  the 
some  house,  that  knew  him  kUua  tt  in  cmU  :  who,  seeing  him 
go  thence  In  pomp,  with  the  great  seal  before  him,  said  to 
divers  of  his  Mends,  «m  tkmU  inw  to  Um  Mm  ken  again." 

X  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  the  provost  of  that  college,  having 
bMn  cut  fi>r  the  stone,  diad  April  1, 168S. 


TO  ME.  SECRETART  OONWAT. 
Good  Mr.  Srcretart, 

When  yoQ  did  me  the  honoar  and  favour  to 
visit  me,  you  did  not  only  in  general  terms  ezpren 
your  love  unto  me,  but,  as  a  real  friend,  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  particular  occasion,  where- 
in I  might  make  use  of  you  1  At  that  time  I  had 
none :  now  there  is  one  fallen.  It  is,  that  Mr« 
Thomas  Murray,  Provost  of  Eton,  (whom  I  love 
very  well,)  is  like  to  die.  It  were  a  pretty  cell 
for  my  fortune.  The  college  and  school,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish.  His  majesty, 
when  I  waited  on  him,  took  notice  of  my  wants, 
and  said  to  me,  that,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  would 
have  care  of  me :  this  is  a  thing  somebody  would 
have,  and  costs  his  majesty  nothing.  I  have 
written  two  or  three  words  to  his  majesty,  which 
I  would  pray  you  to  deliver.  I  have  not  expressed 
this  particular  to  his  majesty,  but  referred  it  to 
your  relation.  My  most  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, is  now  absent.  Next  to  him  I  could  not 
think  of  a  better  address  than  to  yoniself,  as  ons 
likest  to  put  on  his  affection.    I  rest 

Your  honour^s  very  affectionate  fnend« 
Fa.  St.  Albav.* 

Cray's  Inn,  the  SMh  of  BUrch,  1683. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN: 
Excellent  Lord, 

Finding  so  trusty  a  messenger  as  Sir  John 
Epsley,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  these  few 
lines  into  his  hands.  I  thank  God,  that  thoss 
shadows,  which  either  mine  own  melancholy,  or 
my  extreme  love  to  your  lordship,  did  put  into 
ray  mind  concerning  this  voyage  of  the  prince  vd 
your  lordship,  rather  vanish  and  diminish  than 
otherwise.  The  gross  fear  is  past  of  the  passage 
of  France.  I  think  you  had  the  ring  which  they 
write  of,  that,  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  made  men  go  invisible. 
Neither  do  I  hear  of  any  novelty  here  worth  the 
esteeming. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  here  that  yonr  loid- 
ship  is  like  enough  to  return,  and  go  again,  before 
the  prince  come:  which  opinion,  whether  thit 
business  lead  you  to  do  so,  or  no,  doth  no  hurt  r 
for  it  keeps  men  in  awe. 

I  find,  I  thank  God,  some  glimmering  of  th^ 

*  To  this  letter  BecceUry  Conway  wrote  aa  amwer,  ac- 
quainting the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  that  the  klag  coaM 
not  value  bis  lordship  so  little,  or  conceive  that  he  IlmlleA 
his  desires  so  low ;  in  which,  however,  he  shoaM  have  beta 
gratified,  had  not  the  Icing  been  engaged,  by  the  Marqate  of 
Buckingham,  for  Sir  William  Becher,  his  agent  ta  Firnaee^— 
Bee  JSeeonnt  of  the  lAft  of  Lord  Baeonj  p.  M,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  Lettero,  Memoir$y  &c.,  by  Robert  Stephens,  Bsq^ 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  himself,  likewlee,  after  his  ratam 
from  Spain,  In  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Vlscottnt  St.  Alboa,  dalad 
at  Hinchinbrook,  October  97, 109S,  expresses  his  coneera  tkst 
he  could  do  his  lordship  no  service  in  that  SLflkir,  **  havtaig 
engaged  myself,'*  says  he,  **to  Sir  WUItara  Becher,! 
my  going  into  Spain;  so  that  I  cannot  free  ■yaelC< 
there  were  means  to  give  him  sdtisfhctioB." 
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king's  faToar*  whicfl  your  lordship's  noble  work 
of  my  access,  no  donbt,  did  chiefly  cherish.  1  am 
moeh  bound  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  It  is 
wholly  for  your  lordship's  sake,  for  I  had  no 
acquaintance  with  him  in  the  world.  By  that  I 
see  of  him,  he  is  a  man  fit  to  serve  a  great  king, 
snd  fit  to  be  a  friend  and  servant  to  your  lordship. 
Good  my  lord,  write  two  or  three  words  to  him, 
both  of  thanks,  and  a  general  recommendation  of 
me  unto  him. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  daty  to  his  highness.  We  hear  he 
is  fresh  in  his  person,  and  becomes  this  brave 
Journey  in  all  things.  God  provide  all  things  for 
the  best. 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

EndofMd— March  90, 1093. 


TO  MR.  8ECRETART  CONWAT. 

Good  Mb.  Sbcretart, 

I  am  much  comforted  by  your  last  letter, 
wherein  I  find  that  his  majesty,  of  his  mere  grace 
and  goodness,  vonchsafeth  to  have  a  care  of  me, 
a  man  oot  of  sight,  oat  of  use;  but  yet  his,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  God  knows  those  that  are  his. 
In  [»rticular,  I  am  very  much  bound  to  his  nia- 
jes^  (and  I  pray  you,  sir,  thank  his  majesty  most 
humbly  for  it)  that,  notwithstanding  the  former 
detignment  of  Sir  William  Becher,*  his  majesty 
(as  you  write)  is  not  out  of  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
accommodate  me  of  this  cell,  and  to  satisfy  him 
ottierwise.  Many  conditions,  no  doubt,  may  be 
as  contenting  to  that  gentleman,  and  his  years 
may  expect  them.  But  there  will  hardly  fall, 
especially  in  the  spent  hourglass  of  my  life,  any 
tiling  so  fit  for  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of 
study  so  near  London,  and  where  (if  I  sell  my 
house  at  Gorhambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  to  put 
myself  in  some  convenient  plenty)  I  may  be 
aecommodated  of  a  dwelling  for  summer  time. 
And,  therefore,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  further  this 
Ills  majesty's  good  intention,  by  all  means,  if  the 
place  fall. 

For  yourself,  yon  have  obliged  me  much.  I 
wilt  endeavour  to  deserve  it:  at  least  your  noble- 
ness Is  never  lost ;  and  my  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, I  know,  will  thank  you  for  it. 

*  Sir  WnHun  had  not,  however,  that  poat,  but,  in  lieu  of 
k,  dM  pffomlaa  of  two  thoaaand  live  hundred  pounda, 
mpem  Um  fcll  of  the  flrat  of  the  aiz  clerica*  placea,  and  waa 
penaftlad  lo  k«ep  hia  elerkahlp  of  the  council  .—.VS.  Letter  of 
Mr.  ClcaOcrlclm  to  Skr  Dudley  Carteton^  dated  at  London, 
Jaiy  M,  ISU.  The  proToaUhIp  waa  given  to  Sir  Henry 
WoctOB,  who  waa  fnatituted  into  it  the  30th  of  that  month, 
baling  pmchaiwd  It  by  a  aorrender  of  a  front  of  the  re  veraion 
of  the  aMterahip  of  the  roll*,  and  of  another  office,  which 
was  Si  to  be  turned  into  preaent  money,  which  he  then,  and 
mfterwarda,  aaoch  wanted :  [Life  ofkim  bf  Mr.  leaae  Walton :] 
Ibr,  whea  be  went  to  the  election  at  Eton,  aoon  after  hia 
beiaf  oiade  provoet,  lie  waa  ao  ill  provided,  that  the  fellowa 
of  the  'ollefe  were  obliged  to  furnish  hia  bare  walla,  and 
whatever  elso  waa  wanting.— Jf&  LeUeref  Mr.  Chamberlain, 


I  was  looking  of  some  short  papers  of  mine 
touching  usury,*  to  grind  the  teeth  of  it,  and  yet 
make  it  grind  to  his  majesty's  mill  in  good  sort» 
without  discontentment  or  perturbation.  If  you 
think  good,  I  will  send  it  to  his  majesty,  as  the 
fruit  of  my  leisure.  But  yet,  I  would  not  have 
it  come  from  me,  not  for  any  tenderness  in  the 
thing,  but  because  I  know,  in  courts  of  princes, 
it  is  usual,  nonrtz^  sed  displicet auctor,  God  keep 
your  honour,  &c. 

Endoraed, 
7b  Mr,  Secretary  Conway^  towJUng  iheprovoeUhip 

of  Eton^  March  31,  1G23. 


TO  TUE  EARL  OF  BRISTOL,  AMBASSADOR   IN 
SPAIN. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Though  I  have  written  to  your  lordship  lately, 
yet  I  could  not  omit  to  put  a  letter  into  so  good  a 
hand  as  Mr.  Matthew's,  being  one  that  hath  often 
made  known  unto  me  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  your  lordship ;  and  knoweth,  likewise,  in  what 
estimation  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship,  not  ac- 
cording to  your  fortunes,  but  according  to  your 
inward  value.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  lord- 
ship in  this  time  of  so  great  business,  and  where 
I  have  so  good  a  mean  as  Mr.  Matthew,  who,  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  concerns  my  fortune, 
can  better  express  it  than  myself,  I  humbly  com- 
mend myself,  and  my  service  to  your  lordship, 
resting,  &c. 


TO    SIR    FRANCIS  COTTINGTON,  SECRETARY  TO 
THE  PRINCE. 

Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

Though  I  think  I  have  cloyed  you  with  letters, 
yet,  had  I  written  a  thousand  before,  I  must  add 
one  more  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthew,  being  as 
true  a  friend  as  any  you  or  I  have ;  and  one  that 
made  me  so  happy,  as  to  have  the  assurance  of 
our  friendship;  which,  if  there  be  any  stirring  for 
my  good,  I  pray  practise  in  so  good  a  conjunction 
as  his.    I  ever  rest,  &c. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 
Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

Because  Mr.  Clarke  is  the  first  that  hath  been 
sent  since  your  departure,  who  gave  me  alno  the 
comfortable  news,  that  he  met  you  well,  I  could 
not  but  visit  you  with  my  letters,  who  have  so 
often  visited  me  with  your  kind  conferences. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  better  than  when 
you  left  me;  and,  to  my  thinking,  better  than  be- 

♦  In  hia  works  in  pubtiBhed,  A  Draught  of  an  Act  agiin%i 
an  lutvrioHt  Sl^t  of  Gain  in  deiioering  of  CommodUiee  tmtead 
of  Monty. 
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fore  my  last  sickness.    This  is  all  I  need  to  write 
of  myself  to  such  a  friend. 

ITVe  hope  welly  and  it  is  generally  rather  spoken 
than  belieTed,  that  his  highness  will  return  Tory 
speedily.  But  they  be  not  the  best  pieces  in 
painting  that  are  dashed  out  in  haste.  I  hope,  if 
any  thing  want  in  the  speed  of  time,  it  will  be 
coropensed  in  the  fruit  of  time,  that  all  may  sort 
to  the  best. 

I  have  written  a  few  words,  of  duty  and  respect 
only,  to  my  lord  marquis,  and  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
pray  you  kiss  the  Count  of  Gondomar's  hand. 
God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

BUy  3,1023. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  write  now  only  to  congratulate  with  your 
grace  your  new  honour  ;*  which,  because  I  reckon 
to  be  no  great  matter  to  your  fortune,  (though  you 
are  the  first  English  duke  that  hath  been  created 
since  I  was  bom,)  my  compliment  shall  be  the 
shorter.  So,  having  turned  almost  my  hopes  of 
your  grace's  return  by  July,  into  wishes,  and  not 
to  them  neither,  if  it  should  be  any  hazard  to 
your  health,  I  rest,  &c. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  Summer  is 
a  thirsty  time;  and  sure  I  am,  I  shall  infinitely 
thirst  to  see  his  highnesses  and  your  grace's 
return. 


DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  VIBCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  hearty  congratulation  for 
the  great  honour,  and  gracious  favour  which  his 
majesty  hath  done  me :  and  I  do  well  believe,  that 
no  man  is  more  glad  of  it  than  yourself. 

Tobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what  with  the 
journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction  he  endures, 
to  find,  as  he  says,  that  reason  prevails  nothing 
with  these  people,  he  is  grown  extreme  lean,  and 
looks  as  sharp  as  an  eyas.f  Only,  he  comforts 
himself  with  a  conceit,  that  he  is  now  gotten  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  same  reason 
that  is  valuable  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  of 
no  validity  here ;  but  rather  something  else,  which 
yet  he  haUi  not  found  out 

I  have  let  his  highness  see  the  good  expressions 
of  your  lordship's  care,  and  faithful  affection  to 


*  The  tHIe  of  doke,  eomerred  on  btm  May,  I68S. 
1  A  young  hawk,  Juit  token  out  of  the  natt. 


his  person ;  and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  do  you,  fa 
all  Uiings,  the  best  service  that  I  can. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship  much  faappineM,  I 
rest  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

and  humble  aenrant, 

G.  BOCXINOHAM. 

Madrid,  this  tOUi  of 
May,  ieS3»  $t.  vtt. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN.* 

ExcxLLSNT  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  yonr  letter  of 
the  29th  of  May ;  and  that  your  grace  doth  believe 
that  no  man  is  gladder  of  the  increase  of  yonr 
honour  and  fortune  than  I  am ;  as,  on  the  other 
part,  no  man  should  be  more  sorry,  if  it  should 
in  the  least  degree  decline,  nor  more  careful,  if  it 
should  so  much  as  labour.  But,  of  the  first,  I 
speak  as  of  a  thing  that  is :  but,  for  the  two  latter, 
it  is  but  a  case  put,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  grace,  I  am  not 
a  little  comforted  to  observe,  that,  although  in 
common  sense  and  experience  a  man  would  have 
doubted  that  some  things  might  have  sorted  to 
your  prejudice ;  yet,  in  particulars  we  find  nothing 
of  it.  For,  a  man  might  reasonably  have  feared 
that  absence  and  discontinuance  might  have  lee» 
sened  his  majesty's  favour ;  no  such  thing  has 
followed.  So,  likewise,  that  any  that  might  not 
wish  you  well,  should  have  been  bolder  with  yon. 
But  all  is  continued  in  good  compass.  Again, 
who  might  not  have  feared,  that  your  grace  being 
there  to  manage,  in  great  part,  the  most  important 
business  of  Europe,  so  far  from  the  king,  and  not 
strengthened  with  advice  there,  except  tbat  of  the 
prince  himself,  and  thus  to  deal  with  so  poUtie  a 
state  as  Spain,  you  should  be  able  to  go  thrmigli 
as  you  do  ?  and  yet  nothing,  as  we  hear,  but  for 
your  honour,  and  that  you  do  your  part  Surdy, 
my  lord,  though  your  virtues  be  great,  yet  these 
things  could  not  be,  but  that  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  is  over  the  king  and  the  prince,  doth  like- 
wise descend  upon  you  as  a  faitiiful  servant;  and 
you  are  the  more  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  it. 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  that  you  make  me 
live  in  his  highness's  remembrance,  whom  I  shall 
ever  bear  a  heart  to  honour  and  serve.  And  I 
much  joy  to  hear  of  the  great  and  fair  repatstioii 
which  at  all  hands  are  given  him. 

For  Mr.  Matthew,  I  hope  by  this  time  he  hath 
gathered  up  his  crumbs ;  which  importeth  much, 
I  assure  your  grace,  if  his  cure  must  be,  either  by 
finding  better  reason  on  that  side  the  line,  or  by 
discovering  what  is  the  motion,  that  moveth  tlie 
wheels,  that,  if  reason  do  not,  we  must  all  pray 
for  his  being  in  good  point.    But,  in  truth,  my 


*  The  Duke  of  Buckinfliam  want  to  Spate,  Ffebnaij 
1033,  and  returned  In  September. 
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lord,  I  im  glad  he  U  there ;  for  I  know  his  virtuee, 
mud  particularly  his  devotion  to  your  lordship. 

God  retom  hie  highness,  and  your  grace,  unto 
OS  safe  and  sound,  aiMi  according  to  your  heart's 
desizes. 


TO  MB.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  June,* 
and  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  so  good 
health.  For  that  which  may  concern  myself,  I 
neither  doubt  of  your  judgment  in  choosing  the 
fittest  time,  nor  of  your  s^ection  in  taking  the 
first  time  yon  shall  find  fit  For  the  public  busi- 
,  I  will  not  turn  my  hopes  into  wishes  yet, 
you  write  as  you  do ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
yon  are  there,  and,  as  I  guess,  you  went  in  good 
time  to  his  lordship. 

For  your  action  of  the  case,  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground;  for  I  have  not  heard  from  the  duke,  nei- 
tiier  by  letter,  nor  message,  at  this  time. 
God  keep  yon.    I  rest  always 
Yonr  most  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Ony'a  Ion,  17th  of  June,  I0S3. 

I  do  hear,  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  and  others,  how 
moeh  bdiolden  I  am  to  you. 


TO  MB.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  June, 
and  commend  myself  unto  your  friendship,  know- 
ing your  word  is  good  assurance,  and  thinking  I 
cannot  wish  myself  a  better  wish,  than  that  your 
power  may  grow  to  your  will. 

Since  you  say  the  prince  hath  not  forgot  his 
«oaimaDdment,  touching  my  history  of  Henry 
Tm.,  I  may  not  forget  my  duty.  But  I  find  Sir 
Bobert  Cotton,  who  poured  forth  what  he  had,  in 
■fty  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials 
iathis. 

It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
thoae  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
that  of  AdvaneemerU  tf  Learning,  that  of  Henry 
VJL^  that  of  the  Esaaya,  being  retractate,  and  made 
noie  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not 
For  these  modern  languages  will,  at  one  time  or 
other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books ;  and  since 
I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  bo 
glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it 
with  posterity. 

For  the  essay  of  friendship,  while  I  took  your 
speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my  pro- 

•  N.  S. 


mise  for  a  compliment.    But  since  you  call  for  it, 
I  shall  perform  it.* 

I  am  much  beholden  to  Mr.  Gage  for  many 
expressions  of  his  love  to  me;  and  his  company, 
in  itself  very  acceptable,  is  the  more  pleasing  to 
me,  because  it  retaineth  the  memory  of  yourself. 

This  letter  of  yours,  of  the  26th,  lay  not  so 
long  by  you,  but  it  hath  been  as  speedily  answered 
by  me,  so  as  with  Sir  Francis  Cottington  I  have 
had  no  speech  since  the  receipt  of  it.  Your  for- 
mer letters,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Griesley, 
I  had  answered  before,  and  put  my  letter  into  a 
good  hand. 

For  the  great  business,  God  conduct  it  well. 
Mine  own  fortune  hath  taught  me  expectation. 

God  keep  you. 

Endorwd, 
To  Mr.  Matthew,  into  Spain, 


TO  MB.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 
Goon  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  sent  by  my  Lord  of 
Andover;  and,  as  I  acknowledged  your  care,  so  I 
cannot  fit  it  with  any  thing,  that  I  can  think  on 
for  myself;  for,  since  Gondomar,  who  was  my 
voluntary  friend,  is  in  no  credit,  neither  with  the 
prince,  nor  with  the  duke,  I  do  not  see  what  may 
be  done  for  me  there ;  except  that  which  Gon- 
domar hath  lost  you  have  found ;  and  then  I  am 
sure  my  case  is  amended:  so  as,  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  I  commend  myself  to  you, 
hoping,  that  you  will  do  what  in  you  lieth,  to 
prepare  the  prince  and  duke  to  think  of  me,  upon 
their  return.  And  if  you  have  any  relation  to  the 
infanta,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  also  to  my 
use.    God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend,  etc. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent  Loan, 

Though  1  have  formerly  given  your  grace  thanks 
for  your  last  letter,  yet  being  much  refreshed  to 
hear  things  go  so  well,  whereby  we  hope  to  see 
you  here  shortly,  your  errand  done,  and  the  prince 
within  the  vail,  I  could  not  contain,  but  congratu- 
late with  your  lordship,  seeing  good  fortune,  that 
is  God's  blessing,  still  follow  you.  1  hope  I  have 
still  place  in  your  love  and  favour ;  which  if  1  have, 
for  other  place,  it  shall  not  trouble  me.  I  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant. 

July  22, 1G23. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Loro, 

Upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch,  in  troth  I  was  ill 
in  health,  as  he  might  partly  perceive.    Thorn- 

•  Among  hii  Estafs,  publiihed  In  4to,  and  dedicated  to  lfe« 
Puke  of  Dackinffbam.  to  one  upon  Frtndikif 
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fore,  I  wrote  to  my  true  friend,  and  your  grace's 
dfTOted  serrant,  Mr.  Matthew,  to  excuse  me  to 
your  grace  for  not  writing.  Since,  I  thank  God, 
]  am  pretty  well  recovered ;  for  I  have  lain  at  two 
wards,  one  against  my  disease,  the  other  against 
my  physicians,  who  are  strange  creatures. 

My  lord,  it  rejoiceth  me  much,  that  I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Matthew,  that  I  live  in  your 
grace's  remembrance;  and  that  I  shall  be  the 
first  man  that  you  will  think  on  upon  your  return : 
which,  if  your  grace  perform,  I  hope  God  Al- 
mighty, who  hath  hitherto  extraordinarily  blessed 
you  in  this  rocky  business,  will  bless  you  the 
more  for  my  sake.  For  I  have  had  extraordinary 
tokens  of  his  divine  favour  towards  me,  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to 
his  highness,  whose  happy  arrival  will  be  a 
bright  morning  to  all. 

I  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gray*a  Inn,  August  99, 10t3. 


TO  MR  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 
Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  gotten  a  little  health ;  I  praise  God  for 
it.  I  have  therefore  now  written  to  his  grace, 
that  I  formerly,  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch, 
desired  you  to  excuse  me  for  not  writing,  and 
taken  knowledge,  that  I  have  understood  from 
you,  that  I  live  in  his  grace's  remembrance;  and 
that  I  shall  be  his  first  man  that  he  will  have  care 
of  upop  his  return.  And  although  your  absence 
be  to  me  as  uncomfortable  to  my  mind,  as  God 
may  make  it  helpful  to  my  fortunes;  yet,  it  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  love,  freedom,  and 
often  visitations  of  Mr.  Gage ;  so  as,  when  I  have 
him,  I  think  I  want  you  not  altogether.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged  friend,  &c. 


MINUTES  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCK- 
INGHAM. 

That  I  am  exceeding  glad  his  grace  is  come 
home  with  so  fair  a  reputation  of  a  sound  Pro- 
testant, and  so  constant  for  the  king's  honour  a 
errand. 

His  grace  is  now  to  consider,  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  vanish  like  a  dream,  except  now,  upon 
his  return,  he  do  some  remarkable  act  to  fix  it, 
and  bind  it  in. 

Tliey  have  a  good  wise  proverb  in  the  country 
whence  he  cometh,  taken,  I  think  from  a  gentle- 
woman's sampler.  Qui  en  no  da  nudo^  pierdo 


punfo,  **  he  that  tieth  not  a  knot  open  hit  thread, 
loseth  his  stitch." 

Any  particular,  I  that  live  in  daikness,  cannot 
propound.  Let  his  grace,  who  seeth  clear,  make 
his  choice :  but  let  some  such  thing  be  done,  and 
then  this  reputation  will  stick  by  him ;  and  his 
grace  may  afterwards  be  at  the  better  liberty  to 
take  and  leave  off  the  future  occasions  that  shall 
present. 


TO  THE  UNO. 
It  mat  please  tour  most  XXCELLEHT  MAJKSTTt 

I  send,  in  all  humbleness,  to  your  majesty,  the 
poor  fruits  of  my  leisure.  This  book*  was  the 
first  thing  that  ever  I  presented  to  your  majesty  ;f 
and  it  may  be  will  be  last.  For  I  had  thought  it 
should  have  posihuma  proles.  But  God  hath 
otherwise  disposed  for  a  whUe.  It  is  a  tranalft- 
tion,  but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new  work.  I  had 
good  helps  for  the  language.  I  have  been  also 
mine  own  index  expurgaUniue^  that  it  may  be 
read  in  all  places.  For  since  my  end  of  potting 
it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it  read  everywhere,  it 
had  been  an  absurd  contradiction  to  free  it  in  the 
language,  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the  matter.  Year 
majesty  will  vouchsafe  graciously  to  receive  these 
poor  sacrifices  of  him  that  shall  ever  desire  to  do 
you  honour  while  he  breathes,  and  fulfilleth  ths 
rest  in  prayers. 

Your  majesty's  true  beadsman 

and  most  humble  servant,  &c 

Thdoe  dueiot  eon  pan  son  bucnosf  ilaque  dct 
Maiestas  obolum  Beiiisario. 


TO  THE  PRINCE. 
It  MAT   PLEASE  YOUR  EXCELLENT  HlGHNESS, 

I  send  your  highness,  in  all  humbleness,  my 
book  of  Advancement  (f  Learnings  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged,  as  it  may  go  for  a  new 
work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  will  live,  and  be  s 
citizen  of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not 
For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  your 
highness,  I  did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  smii- 
mer,  as  I  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  work,  it 
I  might  compass  within  days ;  so  far  was  I  firam 
entering  into  a  work  of  length.  Your  highnesses 
return  hath  been  my  restorative.  When  I  shall 
wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  yoa  s 
farther  account  So,  I  most  humbly  kiss  yom 
highness's  hands,  resting 

Your  highness's  most  devoted  serrant 


*  De  Jhfmentis  Saentmnm^  printed  at  Londtm,  ISH^  Is 
fol/  The  present  to  King  Jamee  I.  ii  In  the  royml  libniy  !■ 
the  British  Museum. 

f  The  f  r«  h0okt  •f  Sir  FraneU  B^eon  •f  tk§  PnjUiemcf  arf 
MvaneewttiU  tf  Zsenijii/,  DmascW  Hmwt^u :  printed  at  LiMl 
don,lfi0^in4lo. 
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I  woald  (as  I  wrote  to  the  doko  in  Spain)  I 
could  do  your  highneas's  journey  any  honour 
with  my  pen.  It  began  like  a  fable  of  the  poets ; 
but  it  desenreth  all  in  a  piece  a  worthy  narration. 


TO  THE  DUKB  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

EzcsLLKiiT  Lord, 

I  desire  in  this,  which  I  now  presume  to  write 
to  your  grace,  to  be  understood,  that  my  bow  car- 
lieth  not  so  high,  as  to  aim  to  advise  touching 
any  of  the  great  affairs  now  on  foot,  and  so  to  pass 
it  to  his  majesty  through  your  hands ;  though  it 
be  true,  that  my  good  affection  towards  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  prince  and  the  public  is  that  which 
will  last  die  in  me ;  and  though  I  think  also  his 
BBJesty  would  take  it  but  well,  if,  having  been 
tfiat  man  I  have  been,  my  honest  and  loyal  mind 
•hoald  sometimes  feed  upon  those  thoughts.  But 
ny  lerel  is  no  farther,  but  to  do  the  part  of  a  true 
idiBod  in  advising  yourself  for  your  own  greatness 
and  safety;  although,  even  in  this  also,  I  assure 
myself  I  perform  a  good  duty  to  the  public  ser- 
▼ioe,  nnto  which  I  reckon  your  standing  and  power 
to  be  a  firm  and  sound  pillar  of  support. 

First,  therefore,  my  lord,  call  to  mind  oft,  and 
eonsider  duly,  how  infinitely  your  grace  is  bound 
to  God  in  this  one  point,  which  I  find  to  be  a 
most  rare  piece,  and  wherein,  either  of  ancient  or 
late  times,  there  are  few  examples ;  that  is,  that 
yon  are  beloved  so  dearly,  both  by  the  king  and 
the  prince.      You  are  not  as  a  Lerma,  or  an 
Olivares,  and  many  others  the  like,  who  have 
insinoated  themselves  into  the  favours  of  young 
princes,  during  the  king8%  their  fathers,  time, 
against  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the  kings :  but, 
eontrariwise,  the  king  himself  hath  knit  the  knot 
ef  tmst  and  favour  between  the  prince  and  your 
gmce,  wherein  yon  are  not  so  much  to  take  com- 
fort in  that  you  may  seem  to  have  two  lives  in 
joor  own  greatness,  as  in  this,  that  hereby  you 
ne  enabled  to  be  a  noble  instrument  for  the  ser- 
vice, contentment,  and  heart's  ease,  both  of  father 
and  son.     For  where  there  is  so  loving  and  indul- 
|Biil  a  lather,  and  so  respective  and  obedient  a 
lOD,  and  a  faithful  and  worthy  servant,  interested 
is  both  their  favours  upon  all  occasions,  it  cannot 
W  but  a  comfortable  house.     This  point  your 
pace  is  principally  to  acknowledge  and  cherish. 
Next,  that,  which  I  should  have  placed  first, 
Ufa  that  the  laying  open  of  God*s  benefits  is  a 
food  preparation  to  religion  and  godliness,  your 
gnce  is  to  maintain  yourself  firm  and  constant 
in  the  way  yon  have  begun;  which  is,  in  being 
and  showing  yourself  to  be  a  true  and  sound  Pro- 
teataot.    This  is  your  souPs  health.    This  is 
^  yon  owe  to  God  above,  for  his  singular 
^voors:   and  this  is  that  which  hath  brought 
jn  hito  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  the 
realm  in  general.    So  that,  as  your  case  differeth 
ToL.m.— 80 


(as  I  said)  from  the  case  of  other  favourites,  in 
that  you  have  both  king  and  prince;  so  in  this, 
that  you  have  also  now  the.  hearts  of  the  best 
subjects,  (for  I  do  not  love  the  word  people,) 
your  case  differeth  from  your  own,  as  it  stood 
before.  And  because  I  would  have  your  reputa- 
tion in  this  point  complete,  let  me  advise  yon, 
that  the  name  of  Puritans  in  a  Papist's  mouth,  do 
not  make  you  to  withdraw  your  favour  from  such 
as  are  honest  and  religious  men ;  so  that  they  be 
not  so  turbulent  and  factious  spirits,  or  adverse 
i&  the  government  of  the  church,  though  they  be 
traduced  by  that  name.  For  of  this  kind  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  body  of  the  subjects ;  and, 
besides,  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,)  it  is 
safest  for  the  king  and  his  service,  that  such  men 
have  their  dependence  upon  your  grace,  who  are 
entirely  the  king's,  rather  than  upon  any  other 
subject. 

For  the  Papists,  it  is  not  unknown  to  your 
grace,  that  you  are  not,  at  this  time,  much  in 
their  books.  But  be  you  like  yourself;  and  far 
be  it  from  you,  under  a  king  and  prince  of  that 
clemency,  to  be  inclined  to  rigour  or  persecution. 

But  three  things  must  be  looked  unto :  the  first, 
that  they  be  suppressed  in  any  insolency,  which 
may  tend  either  to  disquiet  the  civil  estate,  or 
scandalize  our  church  in  fact,  for,  otherwise,  all^ 
their  doctrine  doth  it  in  opinion.  The  second,  that 
there  be  an  end,  or  limit,  of  those  graces  which 
shall  be  thought  fit  for  them,  and  that  there  be 
not  every  day  new  demands  hearkened  to.  The 
third,  that  for  those  cases  and  graces,  which  they 
have  received,  or  shall  receive  of  the  state,  the 
thanks  go  the  right  way ;  that  is,  to  the  king  and 
prince,  and  not  to  any  foreigner.  For  this  is 
certain,  that  if  they  acknowledge  them  from  the 
state,  they  may  perhaps  sit  down  when  they  are 
well.  But  if  they  have  a  dependence  upon 
a  foreigner,  there  will  be  no  end  of  their  growing 
desires  and  hopes.  And  in  this  point  also,  your 
lordship's  wisdom  and  moderation  may  do  much 
good. 

For  the  match  with  Spain,  it  is  too  groat  and 
dark  a  business  for  me  to  judge  of.  But  as  it  hath 
relation  to  concern  yourself,  I  will,  as  in  the  rest, 
deal  freely  with  your  grace. 

My  lord,  you  owe,  in  this  matter,  two  debts  to 
the  king;  the  one,  that,  if  in  your  conscience  and 
judgment  you  be  persuaded  it  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  and  his  kingdoms,  you  deliver 
your  soul,  and  in  the  freedom  of  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, joined  with  the  humbleness  of  a  dutiful 
servant,  you  declare  yourself  accordingly,  and 
show  your  reasons.  The  other,  that  if  the  king 
in  his  high  judgment,  or  the  prince  in  his  settled 
affection,  be  resolved  to  have  it  go  on ;  that  then 
you  move  in  their  orb,  as  far  as  they  shall  lajr  it 
upon  you.  But,  meanwhile,  let  me  tell  your 
grace,  that  I  am  not  of  the  general  opinion 
:  abroad,  that  the  match  must  break,  c;*  else  my 
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Lord  of  Buckin^am*8  fortune  mast  break.  I 
am  of  another  opinion;  and  yet  perhaps  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  you  believe  it,  because  both 
aides  will  persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  For 
they,  that  would  not  have  it  go  on,  will  work 
upon  that  conceit,  to  make  you  oppose  it  more 
strongly.  They  that  would  have  it  go  on,  will 
do  the  same,  to  make  you  take  up  betimes,  and 
come  about.  But  I  having  good  affiance  in  your 
grace^s  judgment,  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  why 
i  thus  think,  and  so  leave  it.  If  the  match 
should  go  on,  and  put  case  against  your  counsel 
and  opinion;  doth  any  man  think  that  so  pro- 
found a  king,  and  so  well  seen  in  the  science  of 
reigning,  and  so  understanding  a  prince,  will  I 
ever  suffer  the  whole  sway  of  affairs  and  great- 
ness to  go  that  way  1  And  if  not,  who  should  be 
a  fitter  person  to  keep  the  balance  even  than  your 
grace,  whom  the  king  and  prince  know  to  be  so 
entirely  their  own,  and  have  found  so  nobly 
independent  upon  any  other  ?  Surely  my  opinion 
is,  you  are  likely  to  be  grreater  by  counterpoise 
against  the  Spanish  dependence,  than  you  will  by 
concurrence.  And,  therefore,  in  God^s  name,  do 
your  duty  faithfully  and  wisely;  for  behaving 
yourself  well  otherwise,  as  I  know  you  will, 
your  fortune  is  like  to  bo  well  either  way. 

For  that  excellent  lady,  whose  fortune  is  so 
distant  from  her  merits  and  virtue,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  your  grace  being,  as  it  were,  the  first- 
bom,  or  prime  man  of  the  king's  creatures,  must 
in  consequence  owe  the  most  to  his  children  and 
generations ;  whereof  I  know  your  noble  heart 
hath  far  greater  sense  than  any  man's  words  can 
infuse  into  you.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
liveth  within  the  compass  of  your  duty,  and  of 
possibility,  will  no  doubt  spring  from  you  out  of 
that  fountain. 

It  is  open  to  every  man's  discourse,  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  for  the  restitution  of  the  palati- 
nate, treaty  and  arms.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to 
consider  of  the  middle  acts,  which  may  make 
either  of  these  ways  desperate,  to  the  end  they 
may  be  avoided  in  that  way  which  shall  be 
chosen.  If  no  match,  either  this  with  Spain,  or 
perhaps  some  other  with  Austria,  no  restitution 
by  treaty.  If  the  Dutch  either  be  ruined,  or  grow 
to  a  peace  of  themselves  with  Spain,  no  restitu- 
tion by  war. 

But  these  things  your  grace  understandeth  far 
better  than  myself.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the 
points  of  state  I  aim  not  at  farther,  than  they  may 
concern  your  grace,  to  whom,  while  I  live,  and 
shall  find  it  acceptable  t.  you,  I  shall  ever  be 
;oady  to  give  the  tribute  of  a  true  friend  and 
servant,  and  shall  always  think  my  counsels 
given  you  happy,  if  you  shall  pardon  them 
when  they  are  free ;  and  follow  them  when  they 
Are  good 

God  preserve  and  prosper  yon. 


TO  THE  DUKB  OF  BUCDNGBAM.* 

EXCELLBNT  LoRD, 

There  is  a  suit,  whereunto  I  may,  as  it  were, 
claim  kindred,  and  which  may  be  of  credit  and 
profit  unto  me ;  and  it  is  an  old  arrear  which  is 
called  upon,  from  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  my  eldest 
brother.  It  may  be  worth  to  me  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  yet  I  may  deal  kindly 
with  my  brother,  and  also  reward  liberally  (as  I 
mean  to  do)  the  officers  of  the  EZxchequer,  which 
have  brought  it  to  light.  Good  my  lord  obtain  it 
of  the  king,  and  be  earnest  in  it  for  me.  It  will 
acquit  the  king  somewhat  of  his  promise,  that  he 
would  have  care  of  my  wants ;  for  hitherto,  since 
my  misfortunes,  I  have  tasted  of  his  majesty's 
mercy,  but  not  of  his  bounty.  But  your  lordship 
may  be  pleased  in  this,  to  clear  the  coast  with  my 
lord  treasurer ;  else  there  it  will  hare  a  stop.  1 
am  almost  at  last  cast  for  means;  and  yet  it 
grrieveth  me  most,  that  at  such  a  time  as  this,  1 
should  not  be  rather  serviceable  to  your  graoe, 
than  troublesome. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace. 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albav. 

Tbia  S3d  of  January,  1033. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD.f 
My  yert  good  Lord, 

Let  me  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your  lordship, 
for  your  noble  favour.  I  would  be  glad  to  reoeiYO 
my  writ  this  Parliament,^  that  I  may  not  die  in 
dishonour ;  but  by  no  means,  except  it  should  bt 
with  the  love  and  consent  of  my  lords  to  readmit 
me,  if  their  lordships  vouchsafe  to  think  ma 
worthy  of  their  company ;  or  if  they  think  thai 
which  I  have  suffered  now  these  three  yean,  in 
loss  of  place,  in  loss  of  means,  and  in  lost  of 
liberty  for  a  great  timv,  to  be  a  sufficient  expitp 
tion  for  my  faults,  whereby  I  may  now  aeem  in 
their  eyes  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  their  grace,  as  I 
have  been  before  of  their  justice.  My  good  lord, 
the  good,  which  the  commonwealth  might  reap 
of  my  suffering,  is  already  inned.  Justice  it 
done;  an  example  is  made  for  reformation;  the 
authority  of  the  House  for  judicature  is  establisli- 
ed.  There  can  be  no  farther  use  of  my  misery  | 
perhaps  some  little  may  be  of  my  service ;  for,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  found  a  man  humbled  as  a  Chris* 
tian,  though  not  dejected  as  a  worldling.  I  haY* 
great  opinion  of  your  lordship's  power,  and  great 
hope,  for  many  reasons,  of  your  favour ;  which, 

*  The  duke*a  answer  to  thb  letter,  dated  at  NewaiarlEfl, 
tbe  88th  of  January.  1023,  is  printed  In  Lord  Bacon's  worka. 

f  Henry  Vere,  who  died  in  10S3.  He  was  Lord  Giaat 
Chanberlain  of  England. 

t  That  met  February  18,  lOIS,  and  was  proragaad  Ibqr  * 
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if  I  may  obtain^  T  can  say  no  more,  but  nobleness 
it  erer  requited  in  itself;  and  God,  whose  spe- 
cial favour  in  my  afflictions  I  hsTe  manifestly 
found  to  my  comfort,  will,  I  trust,  be  my  pay- 
>  of  that  which  cannot  be  requited  by 
Your  lordship's  affectionate 

humble  servant,  &c. 
EndorMd,  Febniary  S,  103S. 


TO  BIB  FRiLNCIfi  BABNHAM.« 

Good  Cousin, 

Upon  a  little  searching,  made  touching  the 
patents  of  the  surrey  of  coals,  I  find  matter  not 
only  to  acquit  myself,  but  likewise  to  do  myself 
moch  right. 

Any  reference  to  me,  or  any  certificate  of  mine, 
n.  find  not.  Neither  is  it  yery  likely  I  made  any ; 
for  that,  when  it  came  to  the  great  seal,  I  stayed 
it.  I  did  not  only  stay  it,  but  brought  it  before 
the  oooncil  table,  as  not  willing  to  pass  it,  except 
tiieir  lordships  allowed  it.  The  lords  gave  hear- 
ing to  the  business,  I  remember,  two  several 
days;  and  in  the  end  disallowed  it,  and  com- 
asended  my  care  and  circumspection,  and  ordered, 
that  it  should  continue  stayed ;  and  so  it  did  all 
mj  time. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since,  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Lenox,  now  deceased,'!'  wrote  to  me  to  have  the 
privy  seal ;  which,  though  1  respected  his  lord- 
ahip  much,  I  refused  to  deliver  to  him,  but  was 
content  to  put  it  into  the  right  hand  ;  that  is,  to 
aend  it  to  my  lord  keeper,^  giving  knowledge  how 
it  had  been  stayed.  My  lord  keeper  received  it 
by  mine  own  servant,  writeth  back  to  me^  ac- 
biowledging  the  receipt,  and  adding,  that  he 
would  lay  it  aside  until  his  lordship  heard  farther 
ftoai  my  lord  steward ,$  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 
Whathef  this  first  privy  seal  went  to  the  great 
isal»  or  that  it  went  about  again,  I  know  not: 
Wt  all  my  part  is,  that  I  have  related.  I  ever  rest 
Yoor  fidthful  friend  and  cousin, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  Loan, — I  am  now  full  three  years  old  in 
lUiery ;  neither  hath  there  been  any  thing  done 
Cor  me,  whereby  I  might  either  die  out  of  igno- 
■iny,  or  live  out  of  want.  But  now,  that  your 
gnee  (God's  name  be  praised  for  it)  hath  re- 

*  Re  tppean  to  b«  a  relatton  of  bia  lordtbip*i  lady,  who 
*M  ian^tor  of  Benedict  Barnbam,  Esq.,  aldernan  of  the 
%  «f  Loodon.  Sir  Fraacb  waa  appointed,  by  hia  lord- 
^OM  of  tbe  ezecntora  of  bla  laat  will. 

«Be  died  enddenly,  F^braary  19, 1033-4. 

1 8ce  bla  letter  to  Lord  St.  Alban,  of  February  7, 16en. 

Ikmn^  Marquii  of  HamUton,  who  died  March  S,  1694-S. 


covered  your  health,  and  are  come  to  the  court, 
and  the  Parliament  business  hath  also  intermis- 
sion,  I  firmly  hope  your  grace  will  deal  with  his 
majesty,  that  as  I  have  tasted  of  his  mercy,  I  may 
also  taste  of  his  bounty.  Your  grace,  I  know, 
for  a  business  of  a  private  man,  cannot  win  your- 
self more  honour ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  yet  live  to 
do  you  service.  For  my  fortune  hath  (1  thank 
God)  made  no  alteration  in  my  mind,  but  to  the 
better.    I  ever  rest  humbly 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fh.  St.  Alban. 

If  I  may  know  by  two  or  three  words  from 
your  grace,  that  you  will  set  in  for  me,  I  will  pro- 
pound somewhat  that  shall  be  modest,  and  leave 
it  to  your  grace,  whether  you  will  move  his  ma- 
jesty yourself,  or  recommend  it  by  some  of  your 
lordship's  friends,  that  wish  me  well ;  [as  my 
Lord  of  Arundel,  or  Secretary  Conway,  or  Mr. 
James  Maxwell.*] 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
Excellent  Loan, 

I  understand  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  that  he  at> 
tended  yesterday  at  Greenwich,  hoping,  accord- 
ing to  your  grace's  appointment,  to  have  found 
you  there,  and  to  have  received  your  grace's 
pleasure  touching  my  suit,  but  missed  of  you: 
and  this  day  he  sitteth  upon  the  subsidy  at  Brent- 
ford, and  shall  not  be  at  court  this  week :  which 
causeth  me  to  use  these  few  lines  to  hear  from 
your  grace,  I  hope,  to  my  comfort ;  humbly  pray- 
ing pardon,  if  I  number  thus  the  days,  and  that 
misery  should  exceed  modesty.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
June  30, 10S4. 


TO  8IR  RICHARD  WESTON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THB 
EXCHEQUER. 

Mr.  Chancellor, — ^This  way,  by  Mr.  Myn, 
besides  a  number  of  little  difficulties  it  hath, 
amounteth  to  this,  that  I  shall  pay  interest  for 
mine  own  money.  Besides,  I  must  confess,  I 
cannot  bow  my  mind  to  be  a  suitor,  much  less  a 
shifter,  for  that  means  which  1  enjoy  by  his  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  bounty.  And,  therefore,  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  that  I  have  done,  than  minded 
to  go  forward.  So  that  I  leave  it  to  yourself  what 
you  think  fit  to  be  done  in  your  honour  and  my 
case,  resting 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
London,  tbia  7tb  of  Jaly,  1094. 

*  The  worda  indudad  in  brackata  hava  a  line  draws  alNi 
ibem. 
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TO  TITB  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Now  that  your  grace  hath  the  king  private,  and 
at  better  leisure,  the  noise  of  soldiers,  ambassa- 
dors, parliaments,  a  little  ceasing,  I  hope  you 
will  remember  your  servant;  for  at  so  good  a 
time,*  and  after  so  long  a  time,  to  forget  him, 
were  almost  to  forsake  him.  But,  howsoever,  I 
shall  still  remain 

Your  grace^s  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  am  bold  to  put  into  my  good  friend,  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew's  hand,  a  copy  of  my  petition,  which 
yoar  gracft  had  sent  to  Sir  John  Suckling. 
Endoned,  Aagnit,  10S4. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHABL 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  am  infinitely  bound  to  your  grace  for  your  late 
favours.  I  send  your  grace  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  of  the 
petition.  The  course,  I  take  it,  must  bo,  to  make 
a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  by  way 
of  reference  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Attorney. f  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
f^race  likewise,  to  prostrate  me  at  his  majesty's 
leet,  with  most  humble  thanks  for  the  grant  of  my 
petition,  whose  sweet  presence  since  I  discon- 
tinued, methinks,  I  am  neither  amongst  the  living, 
nor  amongst  the  dead. 

I  cannot  but  likewise  gratulate  his  majesty  on 
the  extreme  prosperous  success  of  his  business, 
since  this  time  twelvemonth.  I  know  I  speak  it 
in  a  dangerous  time ;  because  the  die  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  upon  the  throw.  But  yet  that  is  all 
one.  For,  if  it  should  be  a  blow,  (which  I  hope 
in  God  it  shall  not,)  yet  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  worse,  if  former  courses  had  not  been  taken. 
But  this  is  the  raving  of  a  hot  ague. 

God  evermore  bless  his  majesty's  person  and 
designs,  and  likewise  make  your  grace  a  spectacle 
of  prosperity,  as  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Your  grace's  most  faithful  and  obliged, 

and  by  you  revived  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Qrmy'i  Inn,  0th  of  October,  1034. 


TO  THE  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  DUCHT,t  SIR 
HUMPHREY  MAY. 

Good  Mr.  Chancellor, 

I  do  approve  very  well  your  forbearance  to 
move  my  suits,  in  regard  the  duke's  retum$  is  so 

*  This  ■eemi  to  refer  to  the  anniTerinry  thankaflvinf  day 
fi>r  the  kinf*f  delivery  from  the  Quwry  coniplrtcy,  on  the 
5th  of  AiiKtiat,  1000. 

f  Mr  Thomas  Coventry. 

tThb  letter  ia  endoreeil  10S9. 

\  Prom  Parif,  whither  the  Duke  of  Diir.klnfhtin  went  In 
May«  1093,  to  conduct  the  new  queen  to  HnRttnd. 


near  at  hand,  whicb  T  thought  would  hare  been 
a  longer  matter ;  and  I  imagine  there  is  a  ^ro/totf* 
tium  till  he  come.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  shall 
find  his  grace  nobly  disposed.  The  last  time 
that  you  spake  with  him  about  me,  I  remember 
you  sent  me  word,  he  thanked  you  for  being  so 
forward  for  me.  Yet,  I  could  wish  that  you  took 
some  occasion  to  speak  with  him,  generally  to 
my  advantage,  before  you  move  to  him  any  parti- 
cular suit;  and  to  let  me  know  how  you  find  him. 
My  lord  treasurer  sent  me  a  good  answer  toudi- 
ing  my  moneys.  I  pray  you  continue  to  quickea 
him,  that  the  king  may  once  clear  with  me.  And 
fire  of  old  wood  needeth  no  blowing;  but  old 
men  do.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  to  do  you  service. 


TO  8IR  ROBERT  PYE. 

Good  Sir  Robert  Pye, 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  despatch  that  warrant  of 
a  petty  sum,  that  it  may  help  to  bear  my  charge 
of  coming  up*  to  London.  The  duke,  you  know, 
loveth  me,  and  my  lord  treasurerf  standeth  now 
towards  me  in  very  good  affection  and  respeetf 
You,  that  are  the  third  person  in  these  busineeseSy 
I  assure  myself,  will  not  be  wanting;  for  yoa 
have  professed  and  showed,  ever  since  I  loet  the 
seal,  your  good  will  towards  me.    I  rest 

Your  afiectionate  and  assured  friend,  etc 
Endoraed, 
7b  Sir  Robert  Pyt.     Gor.  1635. 


TO  THE  earl  of  D0RSET.| 

Mv  VERT  oood  Lord, 

This  gentleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Collei 
by  name,  is  my  neighbour.  He  is  commen^d 
for  a  civil  young  man.  I  think  he  wanteth  no 
metal,  but  he  is  peaceable.  It  was  his  hap  to  fall 
out  with  Mr.  Matthew  Francis,  sergeant  at  anna, 
about  a  toy ;  the  one  affirming,  that  a  hare  waa 
fair  killed,  and  the  other,  foul.  Words  maltipliedf 
and  some  blows  passed  on  either  side.  But  sinee 
the  first  falling  out,  the  Serjeant  hath  used  towards 
him  diverse  threats  and  affronts,  and,  which  is  a 
point  of  danger,  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  challenge: 
bat   Mr.   Colles,    doubting  the   contents   of  the 


*  From  Oorharabnry. 

fSir  James,  Lord  Ley,  adranced  from  the  poat  of  Lnrt 
Chief  Jnstice  of  the  King*!  Bench,  on  the  20th  of  1 
1624,  to  that  of  lord  treaaorer;  and  created  Eaxl  of  ] 
roogh  on  the  6th  of  Febroary,  1625-6. 

{Ilia  lordahip  had  not  been  alwaya  in  that  < 
warda  the  Lord  Viaoonnt  St  Alban;  Ibr  the  latter  haa,  i 
the  letters  printed  in  hia  worka,  one  to  thia  lord  treaaonr, 
HeTerely  expoatolating  with  him  abont  hia  nnlrlndneai  tad 
liUuHtice. 

|SIr  Edward  Sackrllle  aoooeeded  to  that  tiUe  on  the ^ 
of  hia  brother  Ridiard,  Maicfa  28, 1624. 
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letter,  lefosed  to  reeeire  it  Motioas  have  been 
made  also  of  reconcilement,  or  of  reference  to 
some  gentlemen  of  the  country  not  partial :  but 
the  eerjeant  hath  refused  all,  and  now,  at  last, 
sneth  him  in  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  The 
gentleman  aaith,  he  distrusteth  not  his  cause  upon 
tbe  bearing;  but  would  be  glad  to  avoid  restraint, 
or  long  and  chargeable  attendance.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, pray  your  good  lordship  to  moye  the  noble 
mA*  in  that  kind,  to  carry  a  farourable  hand 
towards  him,  such  as  may  stand  with  justice  and 
tiie  order  of  that  court    I  eyer  rest 

Yoar  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant 

Bndoned, 

7b  E.  Danet.     Chr.  1C35. 


tm    THOMAS    COVENTRT,    ATTORNET-OENERAL, 
TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  TSKT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  leeeiyed  from  your  lordship  two  letters,  the 
one  of  the  83d,  the  other  of  the  28th  of  this  month. 
To  the  former,  I  do  assure  your  lordship  I  haye 
not  heard  any  thing  of  any  suits  or  motion,  either 
touehiDg  the  reyersion  of  your  honours  or  the  rent 
of  yonr  farm  of  petty  writs;  and,  if  I  had  heard 
any  diing  thereof,  I  would  not  haye  been  unmind- 
lU  of  that  cayeat,  which  heretofore  you  gaye  in 
by  former  letters,  nor  slack  to  do  you  the  best  ser- 
▼ioe  I  might 

The  debt  of  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  resteth  as  it  did ; 
lor  in  the  latter  end  of  King  Jameses  time,  it 
exhibited  a  qw>  warranto  in  the  Exchequer,  touch- 
ing that  liberty,  against  Sr.  Nicolas,  which  abated 
by  his  death ;  then  another  against  Sir  Edmund, 
which,  by  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  by  reason 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  late  term,  hath  had  no 
hhber  proceeding,  but  that  day  is  given  to  plead. 

Concerning  your  other  letter,  I  humbly  thank 

year  lordship  for  your  fayourable  and  good  wishes 

to  me ;  though  I,  knowing  my  own  unaptness  to 

10  great  an  employment,!  should  be  most  heartily 

fM,  if  his  majesty  had,  or  yet  would  choose,  a 

tta  of  more  merit    But,  if  otherwise,  humble- 

IMS  and  imbmission  becomes  the  servant,  and  to 

ituid  in  that  station  where  his  majesty  will  have 

Idm.    Bat  as  for  the  request  you  make  for  your 

Nrrant,  though  I  protest  I  am  not  yet  engaged 

by  promise  to  any,  because  I  hold  it  too  much 

kldness  towards  my  master,  and  discourtesy 

tovvds  my  lord  keeper,^  to  dispose  of  places, 

while  he  had  the  s^ :  yet,  in  respect  I  have 

*AmiM,BarlMtnlial. 

t  Itakop  WUUaaM,  who  had  retifned  the  great  teal  on  the 
^  or  October,  1019,  to  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  brought  hia 
■4«ity'i  warrant  to  receive  H,  dated  at  Sallsbory,  on  the 
MorihaiBMMitb. 

tllM  of  the  great  aeal,  of  which  Sir  Thomai  Coventry 
^  thrte  daja  after  made  lord  keeper,  on  the  let  of  Novem- 


some  servants,  and  some  of  my  kindred,  apt  for 
the  place  you  write  of,  and  have  been  already  so 
much  importuned  by  noble  persons,  when  1  lately 
was  with  his  majesty  at  Salisbury,  as  it  will  be 
hard  to  me  to  give  them  all  denial;  I  am  not  able 
to  discern,  how  I  can  accommodate  your  servant; 
though  for  your  sake,  and  in  respect  of  the  former 
knowledge  myself  have  had  of  the  merit  and 
worth  of  the  gentleman,  I  should  be  most  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  your  desire,  if  it  were  in 
my  power.  And  so,  with  remembrance  of  my 
service  to  your  lordship,  I  remain 

At  your  lordship's  commandment, 

Fho.  Coventry. 
KIngtbary,  Oct.  SO,  10S5. 

7b  the  right  honourable,  and  my  very  good  hrd^ 
the  rUetmnt  Si.  Jlban. 


TO  IfR.  ROGER  PALMER. 
Good  Mr.  Roger  Palmer, 

I  thank  God,  by  means  of  the  sweet  air  of  the 
country,  I  have  obtained  some  degree  of  health. 
Sending  to  the  court,  I  thought  I  would  salute 
you :  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this  solitary  time 
and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you  how  the 
world  goeth,  according  to  your  friendly  manner 
heretofore. 
Fare  ye  well  most  heartily. 
Your  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Gorhambory,  Oct.  89, 1085. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent  Lord, 

I  could  not  but  signify  unto  your  grace  my 
rejoicing,  that  God  hath  sent  your  grace  a  son 
and  heir,*  and  that  you  are  fortunate  as  well  in 
your  house,  as  in  ^e  state  of  the  kingdom. 
These  blessings  come  from  God,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  your  grace  doth,  with  all  thankfulness, 
acknowledge,  vowing  to  him  your  service.  My- 
self, I  praise  his  divine  Majesty,  have  gotten 
some  step  into  health.  My  wants  are  great ;  but 
yet  I  want  not  a  desire  to  do  your  grace  service ;  and 
I  marvel,  that  your  grace  should  think  to  pull  down 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  without  my  good  help. 
Your  grace  will  g^ive  me  leave  to  be  merry,  how- 
ever the  world  goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant,  &c. 

I  wish  your  grace  a  good  new  year. 

•  Born  November  17, 1085,  and  nnmed  Charlei.—Diaff  •/ 
the  Uft  of  ,archbukop  Land,  published  by  Mr.  Wharton,  p. 
34.  Thia  son  of  the  duke  died  tbe  16ih  of  March,  10)6-7.^ 
nid.tp.40 

O 
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TO  SIR  HUMPITRET  MAT,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 

ducht  op  lancaster. 

Good  Mr.  Chamcbllor, 

I  did  wonder  what  was  become  of  you,  and 
was  yery  glad  to  hear  you  were  come  to  court ; 
which,  methinks,  as  the  times  go,  should  miss 
vou  as  well  as  I. 

I  send  you  another  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  you 
of  an  old  date,  to  avoid  repetition;  and  I  continue 
my  request  then  to  you,  to  sound  the  Doke  of 
Buckingham's  good  affection  towards  me,  before 
you  do  move  him  in  the  particular  petition. 
Only  the  present  occasion  doth  inyite  me  to  desire, 
that  his  Krace  would  procure  me  a  pardon  of  the 
king  of  the  whole  sentence.  My  writ  for  Parlia- 
ment I  have  now  had  twice  before  the  time,  and 
that  without  any  express  restraint  not  to  use  it. 
It  is  true,  that  I  shall  not  be  able,  in  respect  of 
my  health,  to  attend  in  Parliament;  but  yet  I 
might  make  a  proxy.  Time  hath  turned  envy  to 
pi^ ;  and  I  haye  a  long  cleansing  week  of  five 
years'  expectation  and  more.  Sir  John  Bennet 
hath  his  pardon ;  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset  hath 
his  pardon,  and,  they  say,  shall  sit  in  Parliament. 
My  Lord  of  Suffolk  cometh  to  Parliament,  though 
not  to  council.  I  hope  I  deserve  not  to  be  the 
only  outcast. 

God  keep  you.    I  eyer  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

to  do  you  senrice. 

I  wish  you  a  good  new  year. 
Eadoraed, 

7b  ihe  Chancellor  of  the  Duehy.     Gor.  1625. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS   D'EFHAT,  THE  FRENCH   AM- 
BA08ADOR. 

Moifs.  l'Ambassadeur,  mon  Fils, 

Vous  scaVezqueleconmiencement  est  la  moitie 
dtt  fait.  Voyla  pourquoy  je  yous  ay  escrit  ce 
petit  mot  de  lettre,  yous  priant  de  yous  souyenir 
de  yostre  noble  promesse  de  me  mettre  en  la  bonne 
grftce  de  nostre  tres-excellente  reyne,  et  m'en  faire 
reoeyoirquelque  graoieuse  demonstration.  Yostre 
excellence  prendra  aussi,  s'il  yous  plaist,  quelque 
occasion  de  prescher  un  peu,  a  mon  adyantage  en 
I'oreille  du  Due  de  Buckingham  en  general.  Dieu 
yous  ay  t  en  sa  saincte  garde. 

Yostre  tres-afiectionn^  et  tres-humble  senriteur, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 
Jan.  18, 1085. 


7%e  following  ItUen^  wanting  both  dates  and  cir- 
eumstances  to  determine  such  dates^  are  placed 
here  together  • 

TO  KING  JAMES  L 

Mat  IT  PLEASK  TouB  Majistt, 

Thinking  often,  as  I  ought,  of  your  majesty's 
Tirtne  and  fortune,  I  do  obsenre,  not  without  ad- 


miration, thai  tiiose  dyil  sets  of  soysfeigntf, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  merit,  and,  therefore,  of 
truest  glory,  are,  by  the  proyidenoe  of  God,  msni* 
festly  put  into  your  hands,  as  a  chosen  yessel  to 
recMye  from  God,  and  an  excellent  instrument  te 
work  amongst  men  the  best  and  noblest  things. 
The  highest  degree  of  soyereign  honour  is  to  be 
founder  of  a  kingdom  or  estate ;  for  as,  in  the  acts 
of  God,  the  creation  is  more  than  the  eonserya- 
tion ;  and  as  among  men  the  birthday  is  sccountsd 
the  chiefest  of  the  days  of  life ;  so,  to  foand  a 
kingdom  is  more  worthy  than  to  augment,  or  to 
administer  the  same.  And  this  is  an  honour  that 
no  man  can  take  from  your  majesty,  that  the  daj 
of  your  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  was  as 
the  birthday  of  the  kingdom  entire  Britain. 

The  next  degree  of  soyereign  honour,  is  die 
plantation  of  a  country  or  territory,  and  the  reduo> 
tion  of  a  nation,  from  waste  soil  and  barbarous 
manners,  to  a  ciyil  population.  And  in  this  kind 
also  your  majesty  hath  made  a  £ur  and  prosperous 
beginning  in  your  realm  of  Ireland.  The  third 
eminent  act  of  soyereignty  is  to  be  a  lawgiyer, 
whereof  he  speaketh, 

Pue  datS  terrb,  tnUnoin  ad  efrflfa  Tvrtit 
Jura  miam,  lefetqae  tulh  JuttittaDW  aMlMr. 

And  another  saith,  <«  Ecqoid  est,  quod  tam  propnd 
dici  potest  actum  ejus,  qui  togatus  in  repubHcAcam 
potestate  imperioque  yersatur,  quam  lex.  Qans 
acta  Gracchi;  leges  Sempronic  proferentor : 
quere  Sylls,  Comeliae  quid  1  Cnei  PompHi  tei^ 
tius  consulatus  in  quibusactis  consistit  t  Nempe 
legibus.  A  Cesare  ipso  si  quereres  quidnam 
egisset  in  urbe  et  toga ;  leges  multas  se  respon- 
deat et  preclaras  tulisse." 


TO  THE  KINO. 
It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUB  MaJISTY, 

A  full  heart  is  like  a  full  pen ;  it  can  hardly 
make  any  distinguished  work.  The  mote  I  lode 
upon  my  own  weakness,  the  more  I  must  magnify 
your  fayours ;  and  the  more  I  behold  your  fayonitv 
the  more  I  must  consider  mine  own  weakness. 
This  is  my  hope,  that  God,  who  hath  moved  yovr 
heart  to  fayour  me,  will  write  your  seryice  in  my 
heart  Two  things  I  may  promise ;  for,  slthoa^ 
they  be  not  mine  own,  yet  they  are  surer  than 
mine  own,  because  they  are  God's  gifts ;  that  to, 
integrity  and  industry.  And,  therefore,  wbens^ 
eyer  I  shall  make  my  account  to  you,  I  shall  do 
it  in  these  words,  eece  tibi  luerifeei,  and  not  eeet 
mihi  luerifeei.  And  for  industry,  I  shall  take  to 
me,  in  this  procuration,  not  Martha's  part,  to  be 
busied  in  many  things,  but  Mary's  part,  which  te» 
to  intend  your  seryice;  for  the  less  my  abilitiei 
are,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  contracted  ad  immmi. 
For  the  present,  I  humbly  prey  your  majesty  to 
accept  my  most  humble  thanks  snd  yows  as  the 
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knmoMBn  of  your  Mnrioey  which  I  shall  always 
p«fann  with  a  fiuthfal  heart. 

Your  majesty's  most  obedient  senrant, 

Fb.  Bacok. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tbbt  good  Lord, 

I  hear  yesterday  was  a  day  of  very  grreat 
hoDoor  to  his  majesty,  which  I  do  congratulate. 
I  hope,  also,  his  majesty  may  reap  honour  out  of 
my  adyersity,  as  he  hath  done  strength  out  of  my 
prosperity.  His  majesty  knows  best  his  own 
ways;  and  for  me  to  despur  of  him,  were  a  sin 
not  to  be  forgiyen.  I  thank  God,  I  haye  over- 
eome  the  bitterness  of  this  cup  by  Christian reso- 
lotioB,  so  that  woridly  matters  are  but  mint  and 
eiTmiD. 

CM  erer  preeerye  yoa. 

Endoraed, 
7b  jny  Lord  Buckingham^  vfltr  my  troubla* 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TKBT  eooD  Lord, 

I  dionght  it  my  duty  to  take  knowledge  to  his 
■af^sty  from  your  lordship,  by  the  enclosed, 
Ai^  nineh  to  my  eomfort,  I  understand  his  ma- 
Jsi^  doth  not  forget  me  nor  forsake  me,  but  hath 
a  graeioira  inclination  to  me,  and  taketh  care  of 
as;  and  to  thank  his  majesty  for  the  same.  I 
psioeiTe,  by  some  speech,  that  passed  between 
josr  lordship  and  Mr.  Meaotys,  that  some 
wietehed  detractor  hath  told  you,  that  it  were 
ttmnge  I  should  be  in  debt ;  for  that  I  could  not 
bat  haye  reoelyed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
gifts  since  I  had  the  seal ;  which  is  an  abomina- 
Us  fidsehood.  Such  tales  as  these  made  St. 
Jones  say,  that  the  tongue  is  a  fire^  and  itse^ fired 
fmm  kell^  whither  when  these  tongues  shall  re- 
tain they  will  beg  a  drop  rf  water  to  cool  them.  I 
\  God  for  it,  I  neyer  took  penny  for  any  be- 
\  or  ecclesiastical  liying;  I  neyer  took  penny 
fat  releasing  any  thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal ;  I 
lifer  took  penny  for  any  commission,  or  things 
if  that  natnze ;  I  neyer  shared  with  any  seryant 
far  any  second  or  inferioi  profit.  My  offences  I 
have  myself  recorded,  wherein  I  studied,  as  a 
|Do4  eonfessant,  guiltiness,  and  not  excuse ;  and, 
Ihsrafom,  I  hope  it  leayes  me  fair  to  the  king*s 
giaee,  and  will  turn  many  men's  hearts  to  me. 

As  for  my  debts,  I  showed  them  your  lordship, 
whsB  yon  saw  the  little  house  and  the  farm, 
hcBidris  a  little  wood  or  desert,  which  you  saw  not. 

If  these  tilings  were  not  true,  although  the 
Joys  of  the  penitent  be  sometimes  more  than  the 
Joys  of  the  innocent,  I  could  not  be  as  I  am. 

God  bless  yen  and  reward  you  for  your  con- 
stant loye  to  me     I  rest,  kc. 


DRAUGHT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
BUCKINGHAM,  NOT  giENT.* 

Mt  Lord:^I  say  to  myself,  that  youj  lordship 
hath  forsaken  me ;  and  1  think  I  am  one  of  the  last, 
that  findeth  it,  and  in  nothing  more,  than  that,  twice 
at  London,  your  lordship  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
see  me,  though  the  latter  time  I  begged  it  of  you. 
If  your  lordship  lack  any  justification  about 
York  House,  good  my  lord,  Uiink  of  it  better ; 
for  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  motion  to  me  was 
to  me  as  a  second  sentence ;  for  I  conceived  it 
sentenced  me  to  the  loss  of  that,  which  I  thought 
was  saved  from  the  former  sentence,  which  is 
your  love  and  favour.  But  sure  it  could  not  be 
that  pelting  matter,  but  the  being  out  of  sight, 
out  of  use,  and  the  ill  offices  done  me,  perhaps, 
by  such  as  have  your  ear.  Thus  I  think,  and 
thus  I  speak ;  for  I  am  far  enough  from  any  base- 
ness or  detracting,  but  shall  ever  love  and  honour 
you,  howsoever  I  be 

Your  forsaken  friend  and  freed  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  virt  cm)od  Lord, 

•  It  is  vain  to  cure  the  accidents  of  a  disease, 
except  the  cause  be  found  and  removed.  I  know 
adversity  is  apprehensive;  but  I  fear  it  is  too 
true,  that  now  I  have  lost  honour,  power,  profit, 
and  liberty,  I  have,  in  the  end,  lost  that  which  to 
me  was  more  dear  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  my 
friend.  A  change  there  is  apparent  and  great; 
and  nothing  is  more  sure,  than  that  nothing  hath 
proceeded  from  and  since  my  troubles,  either 
towards  your  lordship  or  towards  the  world, 
which  hath  made  me  unworthy  of  your  unde- 
served favours  or  undesired  promises.  Good  my 
lord,  deal  so  nobly  with  me,  as  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  stand  upright  in  your  favour,  that 
either  I  may  enjoy  my  wonted  comfort,  or  see  my 
griefs  together,  that  I  may  the  better  order  them ; 
though,  if  your  lordship  should  never  think 
more  of  me,  yet  your  former  favours  should  bind 
me  to  be 

Your  lordship*s  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Albak. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

This  extreme  winter  hath  turned,  with  me,  a 
weakness  of  body  into  a  state  that  I  cannot  call 
health,  but  rather  sickness,  and  that  more  danger- 

*  Among  Lord  Bacoii*i  printed  lettera,  is  one  without  « 
date.  In  which  be  complainij  ai  in  tbit,  that  he,  hnng  fvacc 
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ous  than  felt,  as  wherebj  I  am  not  likelj  to  be 
able  to  wait  opon  joar  lordship,  as  I  desired, 
joar  lordship  beingr  the  person,  of  whom  I  pro- 
raise  myself  more  almost  than  of  anj  other;  and, 
again,  to  whom,  in  all  loring  affection,  I  desiie ' 
no  less  to  approve  myself  a  tme  friend  and  ser- 
rant.    My  desire  to  yoar  lordship,  is  to  admit 
this    gentleman,   my   kinsman   uid    approred ; 
friend,  to  explain  to  yon  my  business,  whereby ' 
to  save  further  length  of  letter,  or  the  tronble  of  i 
yoor  lordship^s  writing  back. 


TO  m.  TOBIB  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

The  erent  of  the  basiness,  whereof  yon  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best :  for  seeing  my  lord, 
of  himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quanum  as 
yetl  I  could  not  in  my  heart,  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence,  without  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgments.  I  send  my  letter  open,  which 
I  pray  seal  and  delirer.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch. 

Your  roost  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 
Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

When  you  write  by  pieces,  it  showeth  your 
continual  care ;  for  a  ^ush  of  memory  is  not  so 
much ;  and  I  shall  be  always,  on  my  part,  ready 
to  watch  for  you,  as  you  for  me. 

I  will  not  fail,  when  I  write  to  the  lord  marquis, 
to  thank  his  lordship  for  the  message,  and  to  name 
the  nuntius.  And,  to  tell  you  plainly,  this  care 
they  speak  of,  concerning  my  estate,  was  more 
than  I  looked  for  at  this  time;  and  it  is  that  which 
pleaseth  me  best.  For  my  desires  reach  but  to  a 
fat  ottum.  That  is  truth ;  and  so  would  I  have 
all  men  think,  except  the  greatest;  for  I  know 
patents,  absque  aliquid  indc  rtddendoj  are  not  so 
easily  granted. 

I  pray  my  service  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  present  him  my  humble  thanks  for  his  favour. 
I  am  much  his  servant;  and  ashes  may  be  good 
for  somewhat.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  have  sought  for  your  little  book,  and  cannot 
find  it.  I  had  it  one  day  with  me  in  my  coach. 
But  sure  it  is  safe ;  for  I  seldom  lose  books  or 
papers. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Most  honoured  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  great  and  noble  token  and 
favour  of  the  9th  of  April,  and  can  but  return  the 
humblest  of  mv  thanks  for  your  lorasLip^s  voueh- 


safing  BO  to  Tisit  this  poorest  and  onworthieBt  of 
yoar  servants.  It  doth  me  good  at  heart,  that, 
althoagh  I  be  not  where  I  was  in  plaee,  yet  I  am 
in  the  fortone  of  your  lordship*s  &voar,  if  I  maj 
call  that  fortune,  which  I  observe  to  be  so 
nnchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it  maj  once 
come  in  my  power  to  serve  yoa  for  it;  and  who 
can  tell  but  that,  as  fortia  imaginaiio  genend 
easum,  so  strange  desires  may  do  as  mnchi 
Sure  I  am,  that  mine  are  ever  waiting  on  yoor 
lordship ;  and  wishing  as  much  happiness  as  is 
due  to  your  incomparable  virtne,  I  hombly  do 
your  lordship  reverence. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged 

and  humble  servant, 
ToBiB  Matthew. 

P.  S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is 
of  your  lordship*s  name,  though  be  be  known  by 
another. 


TO  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TORR.« 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

I  must  use  a  better  style  than  mine  own  in  say- 
ing, Jmar  tuus  undequaque  se  otiendii  ex  UieriM 
iuU  proximiSf  for  which  I  give  your  grace  many 
thanks,  and  so,  with  more  confidence,  continnd 
my  suit  to  your  lordship  for  a  lease  absolate  lor 
twenty-one  years  of  the  house,  being  the  number 
of  years  which  my  father  and  my  predeeesBoiB 
fulfilled  in  it  A  good  fine  requires  certainty  of 
term;  and  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  chaigel 
have  expended  in  reparations,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  marks  at  least  already,  is  mors  than 
hath  been  laid  out  by  the  tenants  that  have  been 
in  it  since  my  remembrance,  answerable  to  ny 
particular  circumstance,  that  I  was  bom  thefs^ 
and  am  like  to  end  my  days  there.  Neither  oam 
I  hold  my  hand,  but,  upon  this  encouragemMt, 
am  like  to  be  doing  still,  which  tendeth  to  thB 
improvement,  in  great  measure,  of  the  inheritanoB 
of  your  see  by  superlapidations,  if  I  may  bo  cbU 
it,  instead  of  dilapidations,  wherewith  otherwias 
it  might  be  charged. 

And  whereas  a  state  for  life  is  a  oertain^,  and 
not  so  well  seen  how  it  wears,  a  term  of  yean 
makes  me  more  depending  upon  you  and  yov 
succession. 

For  the  providing  of  your  lordship  and  yon 
successors  a  house,  it  is  part  of  the  former  oo* 
venant,  wherein  I  desired  not  to  be  released. 

So,  assuring  myself  of  your  grant  and  perfeel- 
ing  of  this  my  suit,  and  assuring  your  graoB  of 
my  earnest  desire  and  continual  readineBB  to 
deserve  well  of  you,  and  yours  chiefly,  and  like- 
wise of  the  see  in  any  the  causes  or  preeminencBB 
thereof,  I  commend  your  grace  to  God's  good* 
ness,  resting,  &c. 

•  Dr.TbblelUttliew. 
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mfUTB  OF  ▲  LTTTER  TO  THE  COUNT  PALATINE 
OF  THE  RHINE. 

MoilSCIONKUR, 

Je  me  tiens  k  grand  honneur,  quUl  plaise  a 
TOBire  altesse  de  me  cognoistre  pour  tel,  que  je 
tuis,  oa  pour  le  mollis  youdrois  estre,  envers  tous 
et  Toetre  service :  et  m'estimeray  heureuz,  si  par 
OMS  conseils  aupres  du  roy,  ou  autre  devoir,  je 
pooiroj  contribuer  k  vostre  grandeur,  dont  il 
aemble  que  Dieu  tous  a  basti  de  belles  occasions, 
ajanten  contemplation  yostre  tres-illustre  person- 
ne,  Don  sealement  comme  tres-cher  allie  de  mon 
maistre,  mais  aussi,  comme  le  meillenr  appui, 
apres  les  roys  de  Grande  Bretagne,  de  la  plus 
atine  partie  de  la  chrestienetd. 


Je  ne  puis  aussi  passer  sous  silence  la  grando 
raison,  que  yostre  altesse  fait  k  yostre  proprs 
honneur  en  choississant  tels  conseilleurs  et  mini*- 
tres  d*estat,  comme  se  montre  tres-bien  estre 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Dhona  et  Monsieur  de 
Plessen,  estants  personages  si  graves,  discretes  et 
habiles ;  en  quoy  yostre  jugement  reluict  asses. 

Yostre  altesse  de  vostre  gr&ce  excusera  la 
faulte  de  mon  langage  Fran<;ois,  ayant  este  tant 
yerse  es  vielles  loix  de  Normandie :  mais  le  coeur 
supplera  la  plume,  ei^priant  Dieu  de  yous  tenir 
en  sa  digne  et  saincte  garde, 

Monseigneur,  de  vostre  Altesse  le  plus 

humble  et  plus  affectionne  servitear. 

Endoraed,  Mty  13, 1019. 
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10  LADT  BURGHLEY,  TO  SPEAK  FOR  HIM  TO  HER 
LORD.« 

Kr  SUIGULAR  GOOD  LaDT, 

I  was  as  ready  to  show  myself  mindful  of  my 
hty,  by  waiting  on  your  ladyship,  at  your  being 
io  town,  as  now  by  writing,  had  I  not  feared  lest 
your  ladyship^s  short  stay,  and  quick  return  might 
well  spare  me,  that  came  of  no  earnest  errand.  I 
m  not  yet  greatly  perfect  in  ceremonies  of  court, 
vbereof,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the 
dght  use,  and  true  yalue.  My  thankful  and  ser- 
fieieable  mind  shall  be  always  like  itself,  howso- 
tfCf  it  rary  from  the  common  disguising.  Your 
ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  discern 
[  what  mind  every  action  proceedeth,  and  to 
i  of  it  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message 
wlddi  my  letter  hath  at  this  time  to  deliver, 
snleas  it  please  your  ladyship  further  to  give  me 
leare  to  make  this  request  unto  you,  that  it  would 
]4ea86  yoor  good  ladyship,  in  your  letters,  where- 
with joa  yisit  my  good  lord,  to  vouchsafe  the 
mention  and  recommendation  of  my  suit;  where- 
in joor  ladyship  shall  bind  me  more  unto  you 
tlim  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  sufficiently  to  ac- 
knowledge. Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  take  my 
leare  of  your  ladyship,  committing  you,  as  daily 
in  my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
mercifa]  proyidence  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  ladythip*s  most  dutiful 

and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  Fba. 

FkMi  Orey'B  Ion,  tlite  laih  September,  158D. 
«UMd.M8.UKl.ait.  14. 

Vol.  in.— 31 


To  LORD   BURGHLEY,  TO  RECOMMEND  HIM  TO 
THE  QUEEN.* 

Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

My  humble  duty  remembered,  and  my  humble 
thanks  presented  for  your  lordship's  favotrand 
countenance,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship,  at 
my  being  with  you,  to  youchsafe  me,  above  my 
degree  and  desert.  My  letter  hath  no  fuiiher 
errarfd  but  to  commend  unto  your  lordship  the 
remembrance  of  my  suit,  which  then  I  moved 
unto  you ;  whereof  it  also  pleased  your  lordship 
to  give  me  good  hearing,  so  far  forth  as  to  promise 
to  tender  it  unto  her  majesty,  and  withal  to  add, 
in  the  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliver 
by  letter  than  by  speech ;  which  is,  that  althoogli 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  request  is  rare  and 
unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  observed  how  few  there 
be  which  fall  in  with  the  study  of  the  common 
laws,  either  being  well  left  or  friended,  or  at  their 
own  free  election,  or  forsaking  likely  success  in 
other  studies  of  more  delight,  and  no  less  prefer- 
ment, or  setting  hand  thereunto  early,  without 
waste  of  years ;  upon  such  survey  made,  it  may 
be  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than 
my  suit,  and  so  more  beseeming  unto  it.  As  i 
force  myself  to  say  this  in  excuse  of  my  motion, 
lest  it  should  appear  unto  your  lordship  altogether 
indiscreet  and  unadvised,  so  my  hope  to  obtain 
it  resteth  only  upon  your  lordship's  good  affection 
toward  me,  and  grace  with  her  majesty,  who, 
methinks,  needeth  never  to  call  for  the  experience 
of  the  thing,  where  she  hath  so  great  and  so  good 
*  Lantd.  MS.  zzzi  art.  14. 
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of  the  perton  which  recommendeth  it  According^ 
to  which  trust  of  mine,  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  hoth  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  my 
patron,  and  to  make  account  of  me,  as  one  in 
whose  well  doing  your  lordship  hath  interest, 
albeit,  indeed,  your  Iwdship  hath  had  place  to 
benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  due  choice  of 
lighting  places  for  your  goodness,  yet  do  I  not 
fear  any  of  your  lordship's  former  experiences  for 
staying  my  thankfulness  borne  in  heart,  howso- 
eyer  God*s  good  pleasure  shall  enable  me  or  dis- 
able me,  outwardly,  to  make  proof  thereof;  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship's  service  distinct 
from  that  which  I  owe  to  God  and  my  prince ;  the 
performance  whereof  to  best  proof  and  purpose  is 
the  meeting  point  and  rendezTous  of  all  my 
thoughts.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship, 
in  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  daily  in 
my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

Your  most  dutiful  and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  Fra. 

Prom  Grey*!  Inn,  tMi  Ukta  of  Baptcmbtr,  1S80. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
TREASURER.* 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

I  take  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  your  lord- 
ship's favour  unto  me,  that,  being  hardly  informed 
of  me,  you  took  occasion  rather  of  good  advice 
than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if  your  lord- 
ship  had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  information 
of  theirs,  I  might,  and  would  truly  have  upholden 
that  few  of  the  matters  were  justly  objected;  as 
the  very  circumstances  do  induce,  in  that  Ihey 
were  delivered  by  men  that  did  misafleet  me, 
and,  besides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their  own 
doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle 
therewith  both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,  and 
somewhat  which  yon  had  otherwise  heard,  I 
know  it  to  be  my  duty,  (and  so  do  I  stand  afiect- 
ed,)  rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
effectual  in  my  doings  hereaAer,  than  causeless 
by  excusing  what  is  past.  And  yet,  (with  your 
lordship's  pardon  humbly  askedt)  it  may  please 
you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to  set 
forth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort,  as  it  might 
breed  no  harder  effect  than  a  denial.  And  I  pro- 
test simply  before  God,  that  I  sought  therein  an 
ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not  any  extraor^ 
dinary  or  singuUr  note  of  favour.  And  for  that, 
your  lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me, 
it  shall  make  me  more  wary  and  circumspect  in 
carriage  of  myself;  indeed,  I  find  in  my  simple 
observation,  that  they  which  live,  as  it  were,  in 
umbra  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how 
moderately  and  modestly  soever  they  behavs 

•UaU.ll8.ILsit.^0r«. 


themselves,  yet  laborotd  intidia  1 1  find,  also,  that 
such  persons  as  are  of  natare  bashful  (ss  myself 
is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible  familiarity 
which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
But  ones  I  knew  well,  and  I  most  bambly  be* 
seech  yoor  lordship  to  believs,  that  airoganey 
and  overweening  is  so  far  from  my  nature,  as  tf 
I  think  well  of  myself  in  sny  thing,  it  is  in  this, 
that  I  am  free  from  that  vice.  And  I  hope  apos 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  have  entered  into 
those  considerations,  ss  my  behaviour  shall  no 
more  deliver  me  for  other  than  I  am.  And  so, 
wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honosr,  and  to 
myself  continuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with 
mind  and  means  to  deserve  it,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave. 

Yoor  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew, 
Fr.  Bacok. 
Grey*i  Inn,  this  6di  of  May,  1568. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  KNIGHT.* 

Sir  : — ^I  thank  your  honour  very  much  for  die 
signification  which  I  received  by  Mr.  Hickes,  of 
your  good  opinion,  good  affection,  and  readinew; 
and  as  to  the  impediment  which  yon  mratioD, 
and  I  did  forecast,  I  know  you  bear  that  hononn- 
ble  disposition,  as  it  will  rather  give  you  spfn* 
hension  to  deal  more  effectually  for  mo  than 
otherwise,  not  only  because  the  trial  of  friends 
is  in  case  of  difficulty,  but  again,  for  that  widisat 
this  circumstance,  your  honour  shonld  be  mdj 
esteemed  a  true  friend  and  khisman,  whereas  now 
you  shall  be  further  judged  a  roost  honoorable 
counsellor;  for  pardons  are  each  honourablsi 
because  they  come  from  mercy,  but  most  honor- 
able towards  such  ofienders.  My  desire  is,  yov 
honour  should  break  with  my  lord,  your  fiitber 
as  soon  ss  may  stand  with  your  convenience, 
which  was  the  cause  why  now  I  did  write«  And 
so  I  wish  your  honour  all  happiness. 
Your  honour's  in  faithful  affection 

to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Bacoh. 

From  Grey*!  Inn,  Ihto  10ita  of  ArtU,  1583 


TO  MR.  MICHAEL  HICKES,  BECRETAHT  TO 
LORD  HIGH  TREASURERt 

Mr.  Hickes,  still  I  hold  opinion  that  a  good  i 
citor  is  as  good  as  a  good  counsellor,  I  pray  as  yon 
have  begun  so  continue,  to  put  Sir  Robort  Gsdl 
in  mind.  I  write  now  because  I  nndezstand»  by 
occasion  of  Mr.  Solicitor's  ordering  at  the  ooniti 
things  are  like  to  be  deliberated,  if  not  resolved. 
I  pray  learn  what  you  can,  both  by  your  nearasM 
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to  ny  lord,  wad  by  tpeeoh  with  Sir  Robert,  and 
writa  what  yoa  find.  Tlras,  in  haste,  I  wish  yon 
light  well. 

Your  friend  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
,  tkte  Mb  of  SeplmnbOT,  IMS. 


I  pray  send  me  word  what  is  your  day  of  pay- 
ment, and  whether  yoa  can  be  certain  to  renew, 
I  my  brother's  land  is  not  yet  sold. 


TU  THE  LORD  HIGH  TREASURER.* 

AfTEK  the  remembrance  of  my  h arable  and 
boonden  duty,  it  may  please  your  good  lordship, 
the  last  term  I  drew  myself  to  my  house  in  the 
oonntry,  expecting  that  the  queen  would  have 
placed  another  solicitor,  and  so  I  confess  a  little 
la  Mp  digestion,  and  to  be  oat  of  eye,  I  absented 
ajaelf,  for  I  noderstood  her  majesty  not  only  to 
eoBtinoe  m  her  delay,  bat,  (as  I  was  adyertised 
chiefly  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,)  to  be  retrograde, 
(to  «ee  the  teim  applied  to  the  highest  powers ;) 
riaee  whieh  tisse,  I  baye,  as  in  mine  own  conceit, 
gfteo  over  the  suit,  thoagh  I  leaye  it  to  her  ma- 
jesty^ tendeniees,  and  the  constancy  of  my 
hoDonalile  IHende,  so  it  be  without  pressing. 

And  now  ny  writing  to  your  lordship  is  chiefly 
t»  gifc  yom  thanks.  For,  surely,  if  a  man  con- 
Mot  the  trayail  and  not  the  eyent,  a  man  is  often 
Mws  boonden  to  Wis  honourable  friends  for  a  suit 
deoied  than  for  a  suit  socceediog.  Herewithal, 
I  Mi  bold  to  make  unto  your  Icrdship  three  re- 
wliieh  oeght  to  be  yeiy  reasonable, 
they  eeme  so  many  at  once.  But  I 
eall  that  rsasonable,  which  is  only 
fraondod  open  fayoar.  The  first  is,  that  your 
loiMiip  would  yet  iueri  opus  tuum^  and  give  as 
■mrIi  life  onto  this  present  soit  for  the  solicitor's 
plsee,  as  maybe  without  offending  the  queen, 
(for  that  were  not  good  for  me.)  The  next  is, 
that,  if  I  did  show  myself  too  credulous  to  idle 
heaisaya,  in  regard  of  my  right  honourable  kins- 
man and  good  friend.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  (whose 
good  natare  did  well  answer  my  honest  liberty,) 
yoar  lordship  will  impute  it  to  the  complexion  of 
a  soitor,  and  of  a  tired  seo-stck  suitor,  and  not  to 
mine  own  inclination;  lastly,  that  howsoeyer  this 
matter  go,  yet  I  may  enjoy  your  lordship's  good 
ftyoar  and  help,  as  I  haye  done  in  regard  of  my 
priyate  estate^  which,  as  I  haye  not  altogether 
Sflglscted*  so  I  haye  but  negligently  attended, 
and  which  hath  bet  o  betteied  only  by  yourself, 
(the  qaeoD  except,)  ind  not  by  any  other  in  mat- 
tOT  of  importance.  This  last  request,  I  find  it 
mflfo  necessary  for  rie  to  make,  because,  (though 
I  am  glad  of  her  m^esty^s  fayoar,  that  I  may, 
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with  more  ease,  practise  the  law,  which,  peicase, 
I  may  use  now  and  then  for  my  countenance,)  yet, 
to  speak  plainly,  though  perhaps  yainly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  not 
senring  the  queen  in  place,  will  be  admitted  for 
a  good  account  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath 
giyen  me,  so  as  I  make  reckoning,  I  shall  reap  no 
great  benefit  to  myself  in  that  course.  Thas,  again 
desiring  the  continuance  of  your  lordship's  good- 
ness as  I  haye  hitherto  found,  and  on  my  part, 
sought  also  to  desenre,  I  commend  your  good 
lordship  to  God's  good  presenration. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray*i  Inn,  thk  Sltt  of  Harch,  1594. 


TO  MR.    HENRY   HATNARD,   AND  MR.   MICHABL 
HICKB8.« 

Mr.  Matnard  and .  Mr.  Hickes,  I  build  some- 
what, upon  the  conceit  I  haye  of  your  good  wills, 
which  maketh  me  direct  my  request  to  you  in  so* 
pressing  an  occasion  as  is  fallen  unto  me,  by  the 
strange  slipping,  and  uncertain  oyer-cunning  deal- 
ing of  a  man  in  the  city,  who,  haying  concluded  a 
bargain  with  me  for  certain  marsh  lands,  now  in 
mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  standing  to 
be  redeemed  the  24th  of  this  present,  which  is 
but  twelye  days  hence,  and  being  to  giye  me  six- 
teen hundred  and  odd  pounds  for  the  sale,  doth 
now  upon  a  point,  as  clear  as  any  case  in  Little- 
ton, and  wherein  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Brograye,  Mr.  Heskett,  Mr.  Gerard,  Mr.  Altham, 
and  all  that  I  can  speak  with,  make  no  manner 
of  doubt,  quarrel  upon  the  assurance,  and  so  in 
this  time  of  difllculty  for  money  pensions,  and  in 
so  instant  a  quantity  of  time  as  twelve  days, 
plunge  me  to  seek  my  redemption  money,  or  to 
forfeit  my  land  to  seven  hundred  pounds  less  and 
more.  This  maketh  me  desire  the  help  of  two 
so  good  friends  as  I  esteem  yourselyes  to  be,  the 
rather  because  the  collateral  pawn  which  I  would 
offer,  which  is  the  assurance  of  my  lease  of 
Twickenham,  being  a  thing  which  will  pass  with 
easy  and  short  assurance,  and  is  every  way  clear 
and  unsubject  to  encumbrance,  (because  it  is  ray 
pleasure  and  my  dwelling,)  I  would  not  offer  hot 
to  a  private  friend;  upon  which  assurance  my 
desire  is,  that  upon  your  joint  means  or  credit,  I 
might  be  furnished  at  my  day,  and  if  either  of 
you  like  the  bargain  of  my  marsh  lands,  you  shall 
have  their  refusal,  and  I  shall  think  you  true  and 
timely  friends.  So,  in  great  haste,  I  bid  yo«i 
both  farewell. 

Ycfot  friend,  loving  and  assured. 
Fa.  Bacoi> 
From  my  chamber,  thto  ISUi  of  March,  1509. 
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TO  LORD  BURGHLEY.* 
It  MAV  PLKA8I  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSRIP. 

I  am  sorry  the  joint  mask  from  the  four  inns 
of  court  faileth,  wherein  I  conceive  there  is  no 
other  g^and  of  that  event  but  impossibility. 
Nevertheless,  because  it  falleth  out  mat  at  this 
time  Gray*s  Inn  is  well  furnished  of  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  your  lordship  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  rather  than  this  occasion  shall  pass 
without  some  demonstration  of  affection  from  the 
inns  of  court ;  there  are  a  dozen  gentlemen  of 
Gray*s  Inn,  that  out  of  the  honour  which  they 
bear  to  your  lordship  and  my  lord  chamberlain, 
to  whom  at  their  last  mask  they  were  so  much 
bound  en,  will  be  ready  to  furnish  a  mask,  wishing 
it  were  in  their  powers  to  perform  it  according  to 
their  minili.  And  so  for  the  present  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  resting 

Your  lordship's  very  humble 

and  much  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacox. 


TO  HR.  MICHAEL  HICKES.f 

Sir, — The  queen  hath  done  somewhat  for  me, 
though  not  in  the  proportion  I  hoped ;  but  the 
order  is  given,  only  the  moneys  will  not  in  any 
part  come  to  my  hand  this  fortnight ;  the  later 
by  reason  of  Mr.  Attorney's  absence,  busied  to 
X  the  queen,  and  I  am  like  to  borrow  the 
mean  while.  Thus  hoping  to  take  hold  of  your 
invitation  some  day  this  borrowing,  I  rest 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY.) 

Mt  Lord, — "So  man  can  better  expound  my 
doings  than  your  lordship,  which  maketh  me 
need  to  say  the  less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to 
believe  that  I  aspire  to  conscience  and  commenda- 
tion, first  of  bonus  eivis^  which  with  ns  is  a  good 
and  true  servant  to  the  queen,  and  next  of  homts 
trir,  that  is,  an  honest  man.  I  desire  your  lordship 
also  to  think  that  though  I  confess  I  love  some 
things  much  better  than  I  love  your  lordship,  as 
the  queen's  service,  her  quiet  and  contentment, 
bet  honour,  her  favour,  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  the  like,  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better  than 
youiself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake,  and  for  your 
own  tmeness,  which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident 
or  abuse,  of  which  my  good  affection,  I  was  ever 
and  %m  ready  to  yield  testimony  by  any  good 
oflwri,  but  with  soob  reservations  as  yourself  can- 
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not  but  allow ;  for  as  I  was  evei  warrj  that  jaut 
lordship  shttold  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting 
Icarus's  fortune,  so,  for  the  growing  ap  of  your 
own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other, 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad ; 
and  this  is  the  axletree  whereapon  I  have  tamed, 
and  shall  turn,  which  to  signify  to  you,  though  I 
think  you  are  of  yourself  persoaded  as  mnch,  is 
the  cause  of  my  writing;  and  so  commend  I  yovr 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly, 

Fr.  Bacqit. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  thle  SOth  of  July,  ISOO. 


TO  MR.  MICHAEL  HICKES.« 

Mr.  Hickcs, — ^I  thank  yon  for  yonr  letteri 
testifying  your  kind  care  of  my  fortune,  which 
when  it  mendeth,  your  thanks  will  likewise 
amend.  In  particular  you  write  you  woold  he  in 
town  as  on  Monday,  which  is  passed,  and  that 
you  would  make  proof  of  Mr.  Billett,  or  soma 
other  friend  for  my  supply,  whereof  I  see  yon  an 
the  more  sensible,  because  you  concur  in  apprav* 
ing  my  purpose  and  resolution,  of  first  fireMng  my 
credit  from  suits  and  speech,  and  so  myeslata  bf 
degrees,  which  in  very  truth  was  the  cause  which 
made  me  tub  impudtm  in  moving  yon  for  sew 
help,  when  I  should  have  helped  yon  with  yoQ 
former  money.  I  am  desirous  to  know  what 
success  you  have  had  since  your  coming  to  towDt 
in  your  kind  care.  I  have  thought  of  two  siir^ 
ties  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece :  the  one  Bfr* 
Fra.  Anger,  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  that  was  the  old 
Count  of  Lincoln's  executor,  a  man  very  honest 
and  very  able,  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  he 
hath  promised ;  the  other  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
whom  I  have  not  spoken  with,  but  do  presume  of, 
though  I  never  used  him  in  that  kind.  So  leaving 
it  to  your  good  will,  I  rest 

Your  assured  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Baook. 

IfiOO. 


TO  MR.  M.  HICKES.f 

Mr.  Hickks,— Your  remain  shall  be  with  ymi 
this  term,  but  I  have  now  a  further  request,  whiehi 
if  you  perform,  I  shall  think  you  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have,  and  yet,  the  matter  is  not  mnch  to 
you,  but  the  timing  of  it  is  much  to  me ;  for  I  am 
now  about  this  term  to  free  myself  from  all  debt8» 
which  are  any  ways  in  suit  or  urged,  following  a 
faster  pace  to  free  my  credit  than  my  means  can 
follow  to  free  my  state,  which  yet  cannot  stay 
long  afler ;  I  having  resolved  to  spare  no  i 
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I  hare  in  hand  (taking  other  possibilities  for 
•dTsntage)  to  clear  mjself  from  the  discontent, 
•peech,  or  danger  of  others.  And  some  of  my 
debts  of  most  clamour  and  importunity  I  have 
this  term,  and  some  few  days  before,  ordered,  and 
in  fact  paid.  I  pray  yon  to  year  former  favours, 
which  I  do  still  remember,  and  may  hereafter 
requite,  help  me  out  with  two  hundred  pounds 
more  for  six  months ;  I  will  put  you  in  good  sure- 
ties,  and  you  shall  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honesty 
and  reputation ;  I  have  written  to  you  the  yery 
truth  and  secret  of  my  course,  which  to  few 
others  I  would  have  done,  thinking  it  may  move 
you.  And  so,  with  my  loying  commendations, 
I  rest 

Your  assured,  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Jan.  SI,  IfiOO. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  COTTON. 

SUf— Finding,  during  Parliament,  a  willing- 
Beta  in  you  to  confer  with  me  in  this  great  service 
eoDoeming  the  union,  I  do  now  take  hold  thereof 
to  exenae  my  boldness  to  desire  that  now  which 
yon  offered  then,  for  both  the  time  as  to  leisure 
is  more  libera],  and  as  to  the  service  itself  is 
nora  argent.  Whether  it  will  like  you  to  come 
to  me  to  Gray's  Inn,  or  to  appoint  me  where 
to  meet  with  you,  I  am  indifferent,  and  leave 
it  to  your  choice,  and  accordingly  desire  to 
hear  fiom  you;  so  I  remain  your  very  loving 
IHend, 

Fa.  Bacon. 

Ony'B  iBB,  this  8Ui  of  Sept.,  1604. 


TO  SIR  M.  HICKES.* 

Sia« — For  your  travel  with  all  disadvantages, 
I  will  put  it  upon  my  account  to  travel  twice  so 
fiv,  upon  any  occasion  of  yours ;  but  your  wits 
•eemeid  not  travelled,  but  fresh,  by  your  letter, 
which  is  to  me  an  infallible  argument  of  hearts- 
ease, which  doth  so  well  with  you,  as  I  must 
estreat  jou  to  help  me  to  some  of  the  same.  And, 
tfierefore,  I  will  adjourn  our  conference  to  your 
leConi  to  the  Strand,  on  Monday,  where  I  will 
find  yoo,  if  it  chance  right.  And  this  day  would 
I  have  come  to  your  Friary,!  but  that  I  am  com- 
manded to  attend  the  indictments  at  Westminster. 
And  so  I  leave,  to  perceive  your  good  disposi- 


I  remain  yours  assured. 


Fa.  Bacon. 


Jao.  17,  ISOS. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKES.« 
Sir, — ^I  pray  try  the  concension  I  spoke  to  yoo 
of  out  of  hand.    For  it  is  a  mind  I  shall  not 
continue  in,  if  it  pass  this  very  tide.    So  I  rest 
Yours,  Fr.  Bacon. 

October,  1606. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKES.f 
Sir, — ^There  is  a  commission,  touching  the 
king^s  service,  to  be  executed  at  your  house,  on 
Tuesday  next;  the  commissioners  are  Mr.  Re- 
corder of  London,  Sir  John  Bennet,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  myself.  There  are  blanks  led  for 
other  names,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  to  fill.  Mr.  Horden  is  wished,  for  the 
better  countenance  of  the  service,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lowe  is  spoken  of,  but  these  and  others  are 
wholly  lef^  unto  you.  It  will  take  up  a  whole 
aAernoon,  and,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  we  must 
dine  with  you ;  but  for  that  you  are  not  so  little 
in  grace  with  Mr.  Chancellor  but  you  may  have 
allowance,  the  Exchequer  being  first  full ;  hereof 
I  thought  most  necessary  to  give  you  notice.  So 
I  remain        Your  assured  guest  and  friend, 

Fr.  Bacom 
This  Sundty  it  tfternoon,  Auguit  6, 1609. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  COTTON.J 

Sir,— You  may  think  the  occasion  was  great 
and  present,  that  made  me  defer  a  thing  I  took 
much  to  heart  so  long ;  I  have  in  the  blank  leaf 
supplied  some  clauses,  which,  warranted  by  your 
kind  respect  and  liberty,  I  wish  were  inserted  for 
my  father's  honour,  as  a  son,  I  confess ;  but  yet, 
no  farther  than  I  have  the  two  great  champions, 
both  truth  and  opinion,  of  my  side.  They  be  but 
three  places,  and  that  you  may  readily  find  them, 
I  have  turned  down  leaves ;  desiring  you  to  reform 
the  Latin  or  the  sense  by  your  better  style  and 
conceit,  which  done,  if  it  please  you  (being  but 
three  pages)  to  have  them  written  again,  and  so 
incorporate  them  into  the  copy  yuu  carry  to  the 
king,  you  shall  content  me  much,  who  I  think 
am  no  unfit  man  to  give  you  some  contribution  or 
retribution  to  your  worthy  intention.  So,  in  haste, 
I  remain  Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  BACOh. 

Gray*i  Inn,  thli  7tb 
of  April,  1610. 


•  UiMd.  MS.  Izxxix.  art.  78,  Orlff. 
t  AoimtiM  IMmn. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKL8.« 

Sir  Michael  Hickes, 

It  is  but  a  wish,  and  not  any  ways  to  desire  it 
to  your  trouble,  but  I  heartily  wish  I  had  you? 

*  I^nsd.  MS.  Ixxzix.  art.  109,  Orig 
f  Laniid.  MS.  xci.  art.  91,  Orig. 
t  Cotton  MS.  Jiiliiia,  c.  iii.  fol.  71  \  Orig 
)  Untd.  MS.  xci  «rt.  40,  Oris. 
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company  here  at  my  mother's  funeral,  which  I 
purpose  on  Thursday  next,  in  the  forenoon.  I 
dare  promise  you  a  good  sermon,  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn;  for  he 
never  maketh  other  feast ;  I  make  none :  but  if  I 
might  haye  your  company  for  two  or  three  days 
at  my  house,  I  should  pass  oyer  this  mournful 
occasion  with  more  comfort.  If  your  son  had 
continued  at  St«  Julian's,  it  might  have  been  an 
adamant  to  have  drawn  you ;  but  now,  if  you 
come,  I  must  say  it  is  only  for  my  sake.  I  com- 
mend myself  to  my  lady,  and  commend  my  wife 
to  you  both.    And  rest 

Yours  oyer  assured,  Fr.  Bacon. 

Thh  Monday,  97th  of 
▲uffutt,  1610. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKE8.« 

Sir  Michael, 

I  do  use,  as  you  know,  to  pay  my  debts  with 
time ;  but,  indeed,  if  you  will  have  a  good  and 
perfect  colour  in  a  carnation  stocking,  it  must  be 
long  in  the  dyeing :  I  have  some  scruple  of  con- 
science whether  it  was  my  lady's  stockings  or  her 
daughter's,  and  I  would  haye  the  restitution  to  be 
to  the  right  person,  else  I  shall  not  have  absolu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  haye  sent  to  them  both,  desir- 
ing them  to  wear  them  for  my  sake,  as  I  did 
wear  theirs  for  mine  own  sake.  So,  wishing 
you  all  a  good  new  year,  I  rest 

Yours  assured,         Fr.  Bacon. 

Ony's  Inn,  thto  8Ui  of  Jan.,  1011. 


TO  niS  VERY  LOVING  FRIEND,  MR.  JOUN  MUR. 
RAT,  OF  BIS  MAJESTY'S  BEDCHAMBER.  DEU- 
VER  THESE.t 

Good  Mr.  Murray, 

I  haye  laboured  like  a  pack-horse  in  your  busi- 
ness, and,  as  I  think,  have  driven  in  a  nail.  I 
pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  wherein 
I  have  made  mention  of  the  same.    I  rest 

Yours  assured,         Fr.  Bacon. 

S7th  January,  1611. 


FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
KNIGHT,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL, AND  ONE  OF  HIS  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL,  THESE  t 

Right  Honourable, 

The  special  love  and  favour  which  your  honour, 
by  word  and  writing,  hath  ever  professed  to  learn- 
ing and  this  university,  makes  us  fly  to  your 
protection  in  a  present  danger,  where  we  fear  the 
«*hief  nerves  and  foundation  of  all  our  jurisdiction, 

«  Lanad.  MS.  zcl.  art  81,  Orif . 
f  Hart.  MSB.  SOW,  art.  114. 
I  moan  MS.  aao,  art.  40. 


and  gracious  charters,  are  (nndar  a  pretenee  of 
dignity  and  honour  to  this  university)  either  in- 
tended to  be  shaken,  or  wholly  overtiirown.  We 
doubt  not  but  yoor  honour  hath  heard  of  a  lata 
petition  preferred  to  his  majesty  by  the  mayor  and 
others  of  Cambridge,  (as  they  pretend,)  to  dig>- 
nify  the  university  in  making  the  town  a  city; 
which,  upon  so  fair  a  gloss,  his  majesty,  out  of 
his  gracious  fiivour  to  this  university,  hath  refer- 
red to  the  order  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
their  high  steward ;  the  lord  treasurer,  oar  ho- 
nourable and  our  most  loving  chancellor,  and 
your  honour.  By  this  project,  (though  dignity 
and  honour  to  os  be  the  first  cdonr  they  cast  upon 
their  suit,  yet,  by  the  cunning  carriage  of  the 
business,  and  secret  workings  of  fiiends,)  we 
cannot  but  fear  this  shadow  will  be  overcast  with 
matter  of  such  substance  for  them  and  their  pnr- 
pose,  that  it  will  either  draw  our  former  grants 
into  question,  or  us  to  great  inconvenience.  Nei- 
ther is  this  suspicion  without  a  cause ;  first,  for 
that,  about  six  years  past,  the  like  petition  was 
preferred  and  followed  by  them;  at  what  time,  by 
a  secret  view  of  their  book,  we  perceived  our  bast 
diarters  nearly  touched :  secondly,  upon  our  ear- 
nest request  to  have  a  copy  of  such  wiattayrf  aa 
they  desire,  they  slight  us,  saying,  <*  That  were 
but  to  part  thelion^s  skin  :**  thirdly,  by  ezperianoa 
we  find  the  danger  of  trusting  their  ^'ndiitf^t  lioi^ 
upon  our  late  sufferance  of  their  last  charter  to 
pass,  (without  good  advice  of  our  council,)  thcj 
both  encroach  upon  our  ancient  grants,  and  enlbioa 
that  charter  not  only  against  our  privileges  and 
customs,  but  the  special  proviso  and  reservatiin 
therein  made  for  our  former  liberties.  These 
peremptory  answers  and  dealings  of  theirs,  upon 
so  kind  and  friendly  usage  and  requests  of  ours, 
make  us  fear  the  sequel ;  for,  that  as  yet  we  could 
never  find,  by  any  record,  act,  or  wish  of  theirs, 
that  this  university  ever  received  honour,  dignity, 
or  favour;  in  regard  whereof,  we  earnestly  entreat 
your  honour  to  stand  with  our  worthy  chancellor 
and  us  in  staying  this  suit,  until  we  be  truly  in* 
formed  how  the  town  may  receive  grace  and  the 
university  no  dishonour.  So,  with  our  hearty 
thanks  to  your  honour,  for  all  your  former  &yoan 
showed  us  and  this  university,  and  witti  our  dally 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  life  and 
happiness,  we  take  our  leave. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty. 

Thia  Olh  of  December,  1618. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSinPFUL  THE  TICB-CHAK- 
CELLOR  AND  OTHERS,  THE  MASTERS,  AND  TBI 
HEADS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  UNIVER8ITT 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations,  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  this  present 

•  Stoan  MS.  No.  SSM.  trt.  tS. 
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Deeanber,  and  hare  taken  care  of  you  rather  ae- 
cordin^  to  your  requeat  than  at  yoar  reqaeat; 
fiNaannch  aa  I  had  dona  it  before  yoar  letter 
eaasa.  Thia  yon  nay  pereeiTe  by  the  joint  letter 
which  you  ahall  reeeiTe  from  my  lord  chancellor, 
my  lord  tieaaorer,  and  myaelf.  And,  for  me,  you 
may  reat  aaaarad  that  nothing  can  concern  you 
little,  or  mora  nearly,  or  afar  off,  but  yon  ahall 
lisfe  all  care  out  of  my  affection,  and  all  strength 
and  help  out  of  my  meana  and  power  to  conserve 
and  advance  your  good  estate  and  contentment. 
And  ao  I  remain 

Your  very  aiEBctionate 

and  aaaured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


ffBox  THE  UNivBiuirnr  or  cambridgb.« 

Si9BT  HoNOumAaui, 

The  confidence  which  the  townsmen  have,  in 
nbtaining  their  charter  uid  petition,  makes  us  bold 
md  importanate  suitors  to  your  honour,  by  whose 
frvonr  with  his  majesty  and  protection,  we  again 
hoahly  entreat,  the  university  and  ourselves  may 
ba  fried  from  that  danger  which  by  them  is  in- 
tanded  to  as.  By  their  own  reports,  it  is  a  matter 
ef  hoooar  and  advantage  for  which  they  sue : 

they  were  at  their  lowest,  and  in  their 
fortunes,  they  ever  showed  themselves 

t  neighbours  to  us ;  and  their  suits  with  us, 
these  few  yeara,  have  caused  us  to  spend 
ear  common  treasury,  and  trouble  our  best  friends, 
tad,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  peace  amongst 
them,  when  their  thoughts  and  wills  shall  be 
winged  and  strengthened  by  that  power  and  au- 
Ihorhy  which  the  very  bare  title  of  a  city  will 
l^ve  onto  them.  Since  our  late  letter  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  chancellor,  your  honour,  and  his 
iun{eatjf*a  attorney-general,  we  (being  better  in- 
Ibrmed  of  the  course  they  take,  and  of  their  con- 
fidence to  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  next  term) 
have  sent  iettera  from  the  body  of  the  university 
to  the  king'a  majesty,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
odMn«  our  honourable  friends;  showing  them  of 
onr  fear,  and  their  purpose,  and  to  entreat  them 
to  Join  with  your  honour  and  us,  to  his  majesty, 
10  stay  their  suit  before  we  be  driven  to  further 
dnrge  or  trouble,  in  entertaining  counsel,  or  soli- 
flilfaig  our  friends.  Thus,  humbly  entreating  your 
henoor  to  pardon  our  importunity,  and  often 
soliciting  your  lordship  in  this  business,  with  our 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  honour^s 
long  life  and  happy  estate,  we  end  this. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty 

to  be  commanded. 
F^raarf,  VIS. 


4  LKTTES  TO  IfY  LORD  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCH. 
INO  MOMFBS80N>8  BUSINESS  OF  INN8.« 

Mt  veut  good  Lord, 

We  are  led  a  little  naked  in  the  business  of 
Inns,  by  the  death  of  Justice  Nicholls ;  and  my 
Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Crooke  having 
been  with  me,  do  desire  the  number  of  three  may 
be  fulfilled.  I  have,  therefore,  aent  your  lordahip 
a  warrant  for  the  king's  signature,  wherein  Juatice 
Winch  is  put  in  Justice  Nicholls'  place.  It  la 
also  altered  at  my  request,  in  that  other  point  of 
the  former  warrant,  whereby  the  certificate  waa 
required  in  writing,  which  they  desire  may  be  by 
attending  hia  majesty  themaelves,  at  his  coming, 
which  I  do  think  to  be  the  more  convenient  and 
the  more  usual  for  judges.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  servant. 

October  18,  ISlSw 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  BUCKINGHIM,  TOUCHING  MOM- 
FEMON'S  BUSINESS,  THE  MALTSTERS,  Jtcf 

Mt  txrt  good  Lord, 

I  am  much  troubled  in  mind,  for  that  I  hear  you 
are  not  perfectly  well,  without  whose  health  I 
cannot  joy,  and  without  whoae  life,  I  desire  not 
to  be.  I  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Mompesson, 
save  that  some  tell  me  is  knighted,  which  I  am 
glad  of,  because  he  may  the  better  fight  with  the 
bull  and  the  bear,  and  the  Saracen'a  head,  and 
such  fearful  creatures. 

For  Sir  Robert  Killigrewe's  suit  of  enrolment 
of  apprenticea,  I  doubt  we  muat  part  it ;  but  yet  I 
suppose  it  may  be  left  valuable. 

Your  office  is  despatched,  and  your  hooka  in 
effect.  I  have  given  his  majesty  an  account  of 
those  things  wherein  I  have  received  hia  pleasure 
firom  your  lordship  by  this  letter  which  I  send 
open. 

Good,  my  lord,  once  again  have  care  of  your 
health ;  and  learn  what  Cardanua  aaith,  that  more 
men  die  of  ccld  after  exerciae,  than  are  alain  in 
the  wars.     God  ever  keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  much  devoted  aervant. 

Nov.  91, 1016. 


'SlouiMS.: 


t.ut.41. 


A  LETTER  FROM  inS  MAJESTY  TO  YOUR  LORD 
SHIP,  TOUCHING  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MINT.| 

Right  trusty  and  right  beloved  counaellor* 
we  greet  you  well. 
BaroRE  your  Iettera  came  to  ua,  we  had  been 
informed  of  the  pains  and  diligence  you  had 
ahowed  in  our  service,  which  we  take  very  gra- 
ciously at  your  hands,  and  thank  you  for  it,  de 
siring  you  still  to  continue  in  the  course  whereinto 


*  Addit.  MS.  Mnt.  Brit.  No.  ftSOS,  foL  08. 
t  AddU.  MS.  U03.  fuL  00. 
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joa  hsTe  made  so  good  an  entrance,  and  have ; 
taken  the  right  way  of  examining  the  business. 
And,  whereas,  you  give  your  opinion  of  the  mint,  j 
we  haye  thought  fit  to  remember  unto  yon  the 
nsnal  form  which  we  have  ever  used  in  matters 
of  consequence,  that  when  you  have  taken  the 
laborious  part  upon  you  in  examination  of  the  bu- 
siness, we  first  here  report  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, before  we  give  our  resolution  thereupon. 
And,  therefore,  until  we  hear  the  report  of  it  in 
particular,  we  cannot  conclude  with  you.  As  for 
the  point  of  the  stay  of  commerce,  we  agree  with 
you  in  opinion  thus  far,  that  you  call  three  or  four 
of  the  aldermen  whom  you  shall  think  fittest,  and 
assure  them,  in  our  name,  that  we  see  no  likeli- 
hood or  reason  of  raising  our  coin,  for  aught  we 
have  yet  heard,  but  rather  of  the  contrary  ;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  yalue  of  the  coin  will  be 
tlie  last  course  we  shall  take,  when  we  see  no 
other  means  left;  for  which  we  yet  see  no  cause, 
and,  therefore,  the  stop  of  money  is  needless.  As 
for  the  committee,  wo  think  it  fit  that  they  should 
continue  to  meet,  until  we  have  brought  the  busi- 
ness to  such  ripeness,  that  by  the  report  thereof, 
at  our  return,  we  may  perfectly  understand  every 
particular. 

Given  It  our  cnort  tt  Newnuirktt, 
this  4th  of  DoMutier,  1018. 


A  LETTER  TO  MT  LORD  BUCKINGHAM.* 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  former  letter  was  honourable,  but 
this  your  latter  letter  was  both  honourable  and  com- 
fortable ;  for  which  I  yield  your  lordship  humble 
thanks.  And  for  my  liberty,  as  your  lordship 
hath,  in  your  letter,  vouchsafed  to  show  a  gpreat 
deal  of  tenderness  concerning  the  same,  so  you 
will  bo  nobly  pleased  to  take  some  opportune  time 
to  move  it ;  the  rather,  for  that  the  season  cometh 
on  now  fit  for  physic,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  have  ever  used ;  and  my  health  never  so 
much  required.    I  ever  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant. 

MLMtrch,  1031. 


steward :  forasmnch  as  I  haTe  but  evmi  newly 
recovered  some  degree  of  health,  aAer  a  sharp 
sickness  of  aome  weeks,  I  am  constnined  to  pot 
off  the  hearing  till  Monday,  ths  SOlh  of  this  instant, 
at  my  lodging  at  Gray*s  Inn,  4ce. 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fb.  Sir.  Albav. 
Froai  OfBy'B  Ida,  this  8ih  BcplMiker,  ISM. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE 
LORD  PRESIDENT  OF  YORK,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MS. 
J0UN8,  FOR  TUE  SECRETARY'S  PLACE  AT  YORX.« 

It  mat  plkasc  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  have  been  moved  to  recommend  a  person  and 
suit  to  your  lordship,  which  I  assure  myself,  if  it 
may  take  place  with  you,  I  shall  not  lose  credit 
with  you  by ;  for  both  I  know  perfectly  the  honesty 
and  sufficiency  of  the  man,  and  that  which  is  the 
next  point,  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  his  duti- 
ful affection  to  your  lordship,  as  I  dare  nndertake 
no  servant  of  yours  shall  be  more  observantly  and 
faithfully  at  your  command menL  It  is  conceiTed 
in  court,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  shall  have 
conferred  upon  him  the  place  of  secretary  there, 
whose  good  will,  by  that  which  we  do  already 
find,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  hath  reason  to  hope  weU 
of  for  a  deputation.  There  rest  two  points,  the 
one  her  majesty's  good  allowance,  and  the  other 
yours.  The  former  whereof  I  hope  he  shall  havs 
good  means  to  procure,  and  the  second  is  thai 
which  I  am  to  sue  to  your  lordship  for.  Wherein 
to  move  you,  besides  the  fitness  of  the  man  hardly 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  particular,  I  will  an- 
dertake  for  his  thankfulness  in  as  good  a  manner 
as  any  other  can  be  whatsoever ;  and  all  the  poor 
credit  myself  have  with  you,  which  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  to  cherish,  I  desire  may  appear  in 
this  suit  rather  than  in  any  motion  for  myself. 
And  so,  with  my  humble  signification  of  duty,  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God*s  goodness. 
At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  MY   VERY    LOVNO   FRIEND,  THE  MAYOR,  he, 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.t 

Wiiicrrar  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
are  some  differences  lately  risen  between  the  now 
innyor  and  aldermen,  and  other  the  mcmbors  of 
that  corporation,  touching  the  election  of  the 
inayor  next  to  succeed  ;  wherein  all  parties  have, 
AC^onling  to  charter,  appealed  to  me  as  their  high 

^Aililll.  MS.ftS0S,fti|.I09,l. 

f  MS.  Cole,  Mai.  Orlt.  vol  xx.  lU.  ttP. 


A  LETTER  TO  BfR.  MATTHEW.f 

Mr.  Matthew, 

I  hope  it  may  stand  with  your  business  to  come 
hither  down  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  nexti 
My  Lord  Digby  I  understand  is  in  town,  my 
Lord  of  Doncaster  not  hastily  expected,  the  king 
far  off.  I  pray  yon,  if  your  business  be  not  Tery 
important,  let  me  see  you  one  of  those  days.  I 
do  hear  from  you  by  Mr.  Meautys  that  I  am  still 
much  bound  to  my  Lord  Digby.    I  take  it,  I 

*  MS.  LaiMd.  Mm.  Rrtt.  vol.  ecxxxrlU.  fol.  1S8. 
t  Addk.  MS.  Mm.  Brk.  5901,  fbl.  108. 
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diieeted  Mr.  Meaatys  to  tell  yon,  that  haTingr 
•omewbat  better  signs  of  my  lord  marquis's  good 
disposition  towards  me,  than  when  I  wrote  to  my 
Lord  Digby  last,  I  woold  raise  my  request  to  his 
lordship,  that,  whereas  I  desired  his  lordship  to 
moTO  a  temporary  leave  to  come  to  London  next 
Lent  for  my  health,  and  Easter  term  for  my  busi- 
ness, he  would  now  (if  he  so  think  it  convenient) 
deal  for  a  release  of  the  confinement  indefinite, 
for  the  same  reasons  of  an  infirm  health ;  and  the 
eettlingjbe  poor  planks  on  my  wrecks  will  con- 
tinue still.  If  my  Lord  Digby  make  baste  to 
eoort,  I  pray  do  this  before  you  come  down  to 
me ;  if  not,  yon  may  defer  it  till  we  haye  spoken. 
God  keep  and  prosper  you. 

Your  most,  iic. 
Uch  Fabniary,  IflSl. 


▲  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  TREASURER  LEA.* 
Mr  Lord, — ^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship 
and  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  your  lordship 
to  make  me  a  better  answer.  Your  lordship  is 
interested  in  honour  in  the  opinion  of  a]l  that 
hear  how  I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  ma- 
lice me  for  Long's  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the 
justest  businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I 
will  avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted 
therein  your  lordship  knoweth  best  Your  lord- 
ship may  do  well  to  think  of  your  grave  aa  I  do 
of  mine,  and  to  beware  of  hardness  of  heart.  And 
as  for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind  by  which  neither 
your  lordship  nor  any  man  else  can  sail  long. 
Howsoever,  I  am  the  man  that  shall  give  all  due 
respects  and  reverence  to  your  great  place. 
SOth  June,  1025.  Fr.  St.  AlBAM. 
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TO  TIIE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

GooDMT  Lord, 

Procnre  the  warrant  for  my  discharge  this  day. 
Death,  1  thank  God,  is  so  far  from  being  unwel- 
come to  me,  as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christian 
letolntion  would  permit)  any  time  these  two 
months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  his  ma- 
jesty's grace,  and  in  this  disgraceful  place,  is 
even  the  worst  that  could  be;  and  when  I  am 
dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one  tenor,  a 
tme  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master,  and  one 
that  was  never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor 
vosafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfortunate  coun- 
sel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could  ever  make 
other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and  Christrloving 
friend  to  your  lordship ;  and  howsoever  I  acknow- 
ledge the  sentence  just,  and  for  reformation  sake 
fit,  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time. 
God  bless  and  prosper  your  lordship,  whatsoever 
become  of  me. 

'  Toor  lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  dying, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Tower,  Slit  May,  IflSL 

Endoraed, 
7b  the  MarquiM  of  Buckingham,  from  the  Thwer, 


EDWARD  FRANKLIN  TO  LORD  ST.  ALBAN.f 

Su, — ^You  falsify  the  common  proverb:  Out 

of  sight,  out  of  mind.    Distance  of  place  makes 

•  MS.  GibMB,  Lambeth  Librmry,  096,  fol.  147,  Orig. 
t  MS.  GttMon,  lAmlMtb  Lib.  890^  fol.  210,  Orlf. 
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no  divorce  of  your  love;  but  present  or  absent 
you  baulk  no  opportunity  for  my  good.  I  shall 
never  deserve  your  love  unless  that  which  is 
mental  may  requite  that  which  is  real ;  and  that 
good  prayers  may  be  balanced  with  good  deeds. 

Touching  the  present  overture,  (the  errand  of 
your  letters,)  though  there  be  a  great  conflict 
within  myself,  yet  nor  must  nor  will  I  hold  you  in 
long  suspense.  Though  I  could  content  myself 
with  the  obscure  condition  of  my  country  fortune, 
yet  should  I  not  neglect  and  slight  the  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  my  better  preferment.  It  is  a  sullen, 
stoical  humour,  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  a  dark 
retired  comer  into  the  warm  and  open  sunshine. 
But  I  cannot  resolve  on  tho  sudden :  my  present 
affairs  being  somewhat  involved  and  perplexed. 
Respite  me  (I  pray)  but  till  the  funeral ;  and  then 
(God  willing)  I  shall  visit  London,  and  give  up 
my  determinate  and  satisfactory  answer.  Mean- 
while, I  desire  my  thankful  love  may  be  tendered 
to  that  honest  Mr.  Hatcher.  So  I  rest  a  devoted 
homager  to  your  virtues ;  or  (if  you  suspect  a 
compliment)  Your  assured  friend, 

£d.  Franklin. 

CreMingham,  April  SO,  1625. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKlNCnAM.f 
Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship^s  former  letter  was  honourable, 
this  later  is  kind  and  loving;  wherein  I  took 
much  comfort.     This  I  protest   to  God,  who 

•  Addit.  MS.  M«M.  Brit.  &503,  fol.  109  b. 
t  MS.  GibMO,  Lambetli  Lib.  930,  fol.  210,  Orig 
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knoweth  the  lemti  of  hearts,  that  I  do  not  think 
theie  was  erer  a  ton  of  Adaja  who  wished  more 
prosperity  to  another  that  was  a  subject  than  I 
hare  done  and  do  to  your  lordship;  and,  as  low 
as  I  am,  I  had  rather  sqjoam  in  a  college  than 
recoTer  a  fortune  by  any  other  but  yourself. 
Marry,  to  recover  yoa  (if  I  hare  not)  or  to  cease 
you  of  doing  any  thing  for  me  wherein  you  would 
not  be  seen,  I  would  use  any  man. 
God  prererre  and  prosper  your  grace.    I  rest* 


7b  ^WwMlgMMIa 


T.  MEAUTTB  TO  LORD  8T.  ALBANY 

Mt  all  honoubkd  Lord, 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  your  lordship^s,  re- 
cei?ed  this  day,  I  had  almost  put  pen  to  paper  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  haying  (as  I  supposed)  too 
rudely  broken  open  a  letter  intended  to  another, 
some  more  desenring  friend  or  senrant  of  yours, 
(for,  by  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
noble  favours  therein  expressed,  and  my  disability 
any  way  to  merit,  I  could  not  otherwise  conjec- 
ture ;)  but,  upon  second  cogitations,  remembering 
it  to  be  incident  to  heroic  natures  and  spirits  to 
measure  out  and  confer  their  graces  and  feyours 
aceording  to  the  latitude  and  dimensions  of  their 
own  noble  and  capacious  hearts,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  narrower  span  and  scantling  of  others* 
merits;  and  calling  to  mind  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  by  many,  that  your  lordship  hath  pointed 
me  out  as  an  instance  hereof,  by  your  singular 
and  accumulated  favours,  I  come  now,  instead  of 
asking  pardon  for  a  supposed  error  of  my  own,  to 
render  unto  your  lordship  all  humble  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  wilful,  or  rather,  willing  error  of  yours, 
in  so  overprizing  the  poor  endeavours  of  your 
unprofitable  servant. 

Next,  I  take  leave  to  say  somewhat  of  what 
we  say  here,  arising  as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home;  viz.  that,  upon  later  and  more  certain 
advertisement  out  of  Germany,  it  is  found  the 
blow  given  to  the  imperialists  was  far  greater, 
both  for  numbers,  being  at  least  90,000,  and  for 
quality  of  the  persons,  than  was  first  reported. 
Tilly  himself  being  mortally  wounded,  and 
escaping  to  a  town,  called  Holverstat,  some  miles 
distant,  was  pursued  by  the  King  of  Sweden, 
who,  being  advertised  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
his  body  was  newly  taken  thence,  to  be  conveyed 
by  a  guard  of  1500  horse  to  the  Duke  of  Bavier*s 
court,  instantly  went  after  them,  and  in  a  few 
hours  overtook  them,  defeated  the  whole  troops, 
and  brought  back  the  corpse  to  Holverstat,  where 
it  remains  in  the  town  house,  a  spectacle  of  the 
divme  revenge  and  justice,  for  the  bloody  execu- 
tion cf  Mackdeburgh.  On  Sunday,  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  States'  ambassador  here  resident,  at  a 

*M8.0lbMm,LiaibtthUb.giMbl.99l.  ' 


soleoui  and  pablie  aadimioe  fai  Ae  piwenee,  niiig 
ns  in  effiset  an  old  song  to  a  bbw  tnae,  for  lib 
errand  was  only  a  formal  nlntioD  of  the  pnssfSi 
of  that  aohievenient  and  defeat  in  tiM  Lmt  Conn- 
tries,  (wherein,  by  the  way,  I  heard  not  an  j  mention 
at  all  of  my  Lord  Craven's  pfowatB,  though  some 
say  he  expects  a  room  in  the  MZt  Gaiette.)  The 
ambassador,  in  magnifying  of  the  vietmy,  wbea 
he  had  said  as  we  thoagfat  enoagfa,  eondaded 
with  that  which  was  more  than  all  bo  had  aaid 
before;  namely,  in  rssembling  it,  boCk  lor  the 
extent  of  the  design,  the  grsatnesa  and  espease 
in  the  preparation  and  manner  of  thedeliveiaiieai 
to  that  of  the  iavasion  in  eigkty-eiglit.  At  hoosa 
we  say,  Mr.  Attomey-Gennal  is  past  hope  of 
being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for 
he  is  assured  of  it;  and,  by  the  like  reason,  my 
Lord  Richardson  is  past  all  fear  of  being  removed 
to  the  King's  Bench.  The  attorney's  place  is 
now  in  competition  only  between  Noye  and 
Banks,  for  Sir  John  Finch  is  oat  at  ^1,  and 
Banks  is  the  likeliest  to  carry  it.  8l  George 
was  less  beholden  this  year  than  ever,  either  to 
the  lords  of  the  order  or  to  the  other  lords,  there 
being  only  present  those  in  the  margin.  So, 
praying  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  have  more 
room  in  my  heart  than  in  my  paper  for  my  devo- 
tion and  service  to  your  lordship,  my  moat 
honoured  lord  and  lady,  and  all  my  noble  ladies 
and  especial  friends,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  serfe  yon, 

T.  M. 
Oeiobtrll. 

YoorcommsndstoMr.  Maxwell  I  performed  at 
Windsor  on  Mondsy  was  sevennight.  Pardon 
this  scribble,  for  my  candle  winks  upon  ma  to 
hssten  to  an  end,  and  my  maid  Mary  is  a  bed 
and  in  her  first  sleep,  and  very  wayward  if  she 
be  waked. 


Loan  Chambirlain, 
Lord  Marshal, 
Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Carlisli, 
Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Dorset, 
Lord  Andover, 


Lean  Trbasuub, 
Lord  Lindskt, 
Lord  Boxborouiis, 
Lord  Monmoutr, 
Lord  Goaiira, 
Lord  Dohcastkb, 
Lord  Dumluci. 


Endoraed, 
/br  jfour  noble  telf^  my  moit  honourtd  brd. 


TRA8TLATI0N  OF  THE  LATIN  LETTER  TO  OOUMT 
GONDOMAR.* 

Excellent  Count, 

I  do  first,  as  I  ought,  congratulate  with  yoa 
your  new  honour,  which,  though  great  in  itaelf,  it 
is  much  greater  because  it  was  given  you  npon  so 
•MB.  OibMB,  Luubeth  Lib.  916,  M.  IM d. 
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noble  a  grroand.  The  Te|wir  of  Mr.  Matthew,  my 
Irae  friend,  as  year  lordship  well  knoweth,  into 
these  parts,  makes  me  call  to  mind  those  great 
and  singrnlar  laYoais,  which  upon  your  noble 
Tisils,  which  both  in  field  and  town,  by  his  means 
aad  appointment,  your  lordship  rouchsafed  me  a 
little  before  yonr  departnre,  and  the  great  endea- 
▼mirs  which  yoor  lordship  used  both  with  the 
king  and  the  marqais  for  my  fortunes.  At  that 
time.  If  one  bad  whispered  me  in  the  ear  and  said, 
stay  these  things ;  England  is  a  cold  country ; 
defer  them  till  Uie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Mar- 
qais of  Buckingham,  and  the  Count  Gondomar 
meet  in  Spain,  where  fruits  ripen  faster,  I  should 
hare  smOed  at  it.  But  since  your  lordship  hath 
had  power  to  work  these  miracles  in  a  public 
^  it  is  a  mvch  less  matter  for  you  to  work 
'  la  the  fortune  of  a  private  friend.  And 
r  lordship  hath  power,  and  I  have  faith, 
m  ninele  is  soon  wrought,  if  jour  lordship  think 
it  worth  the  stretching  forth  your  noble  hand. 
Hmmg  written  so  lately  to  your  lordship,  I 
shorten  this  letter,  only  desiring  your  lordship  to 
give  Mr.  Matthew  the  same  freedom  to  propound 
or  adTise  with  your  lordship  concerning  my  busi- 
heretofore  you  hare  Touchsafed;  and 


TO  HIS  VERY  LOVING  FEIENDS,  THE  PARIBHIOX 
ER8  AND  FEOFFEES  FOR  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARISH  OF  ST.  ALLDATS,  IN  OXFORD. 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  send  you 
here  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  order  made  by  the  late 
lord  chancellor,  my  predecessor,  in  the  cause 
depending  in  Chancery  between  Edmond  Blyth, 
plaintiff,  against  John  Phillips  and  others,  defend- 
ants, and  formerly  directed  by  his  lordship's  let- 
ters unto  you,  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  made 
by  commissioners  for  charitable  purposes  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  decree  of  the  Chancery, 
which  hitherto  you  have  not  done ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  desired  that  it  might  be  decreed  accord- 
ingly, which  I  have  forborne  to  do,  but  have 
thought  fit  to  recontinue  the  said  order,  and  to 
renew  the  said  letters  unto  you,  requiring  you  to 
show  good  cause  by  the  second  return  of  the  next 
term,  why  the  commissioners*  decree  should  not 
be  confirmed,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  is  to  have 
his  lease  decreed  as  he  hath  desired.  So,  wish- 
ing you  due  respect  herein,  I  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Yerulam. 
Prom  York  Home,  thto  13th  oTFeb.,  1010. 
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TO  TBB  LOAD  VISCOUNT  VILLIEES. 

It  hat  flsasi  tour  Lordship, 

I  pray  let  liis  majesty  understand,  that  although 
wj  lord  efaanoellor's  answer,  touching  the  dis- 
MflikNi  of  the  fanner's  cause,  was  full  of  respect 
aad  doty,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  avoid  an  express 
signiicslioii  from  hb  majesty,  if  his  majesty  may 
otherwise  have  his  end.  And  therefore  I  have 
thosght  of  a  course,  that  a  motion  be  made  in  open 
ooart,  and  thai  thereupon  my  lord  move  a  com- 
pfOBiise  to  some  to  be  named  on  either  part,  with 
boad  to  stand  to  their  award.  And  as  I  find  this 
lo  be  agrosabla  to  my  lord  chancellor's  disposi- 
tisn,  so  I  do  not  find  but  the  farmers  and  the  other 
psrty  sre  willing  enough  towards  it.  And  there- 
fbro  bis  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  forbear  any 
other  letter  or  message  touching  that  business. 
God  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Yow  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

JmtmMwj  93, 1016. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  vsRT  oooD  Lord, 

I  know  your  lordship  hath  a  special  care  of 
sny  thing  that  eoneemeth  the  queen.    She  was 
rlitaLoidB««>D*iliuid. 


entered  into  dislike  of  her  solicitor,  this  bearer, 
Mr.  Lowder,  and  resolute  in  it.  To  serve,  and 
not  to  please,  is  no  man's  condition.  Therefore, 
upon  knowledge  of  her  pleasure  he  was  willing 
to  part  with  his  place,  upon  hopes  not  to  be  des- 
tituted, but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  barons^ 
places  in  Ireland.  I  pray  move  the  king  for  him, 
and  let  his  majesty  know  from  me  that  I  think 
(howsoever  he  pleased  not  here)  he  is  fit  to  do 
his  majesty  service  in  that  place ;  he  is  grave  and 
formal,  which  is  somewhat  there,  and  sufficient 
enough  for  that  place.  The  queen  hath  made  Mr. 
Hackwell  her  solicitor,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
taken  much  pains  in  her  business,  wherein  she 
hath  done  well.  He  was  an  opposite  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  Jones  was,  that  the  king  hath  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  But  I  hold  it  no  ill 
counsel  to  join,  or  to  remove  such  men  God 
preserve  and  prosper  yon. 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 
WhRvball,  May  S5, 1617.  Fra.  B ACON,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  MOST  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  yoor  letter,  at 
the  first  opportunity  aAer  I  received  it,  who  was 
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rery  well  pleased  with  that  accoant  of  your  eaie- 
fol  and  speedy  despatch  of  business,  &c. 

Yours,  &c.         G.  BucxuroHAM. 
OrMDwkh,  Mty  13, 1019. 

P.  S.  Your  business  had  been  done  before 
this,  but  I  knew  not  whether  you  would  haye  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  to  draw  it. 


TO  MT  VERT  LOVING  FRIENDS,  SIR  THOMAS 
LEIGH,  AND  SIR  THOMAS  PUCKERING,  KNIGHTS 
AND  BARONETS. 

AiTBR  my  hearty  commendations,  being  in- 
formed by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porten,  a 
poor  Yorkshireman,  of  a  heavy  accident  by  fire, 
whereby  his  house,  his  wife,  and  a  child,  together 
with  all  his  goods,  were  utterly  burnt  and  con- 
sumed; which  misfortune  the  petitioner  sug- 
gests, with  much  eagerness,  was  occasioned  by 
the  wicked  practices  and  conjurations  of  one  John 
Clarkson  of  Knowington,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  his  daughter,  persons  of  a  wandering 
condition ;  affirming,  for  instance,  that  one  Mr. 
Hailes  of  Warwick  did  take  from  the  said  Clark- 
son,  certain  books  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft. 
That  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  rightly 
known,  and  that  Clarkson  and  his  daughter,  if 
there  be  ground  for  it,  may  answer  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  so  heinous  a  fact,  I  have 
thought  good  to  wish  and  desire  you  to  send  for 
Clarkson,  and  his  daughter;  and  as  upon  due 
examination  you  shall  find  cause,  to  take  orders 
for  their  forthcoming,  and  answering  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  next  assize  for  the  county  of  York ;  and 
also  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hailes,  whether  he  took 
from  the  said  Clarkson  any  such  book  of  conjura- 
tion, as  the  petitioner  pretends  he  did,  and  to  see 
them  in  safe  custody.  Whereupon  I  desire  to  be 
certified  how  you  find  the  matter ;  and  your  doing 
thereupon.  So,  not  doubting  of  your  special  care 
and  diligence  herein,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 
and  rest 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
York  Home,  Mty  19, 1010. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VBRV  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship,  I  know,  and  the  king  both,  might 
think  me  very  unworthy  of  that  I  have  been,  or 
that  I  am,  if  I  should  not  by  all  means  desire  to 
ha  freed  from  the  restraint  which  debarreth  my 
approach  to  his  majesty's  person,  which  I  ever  so 
much  loved  and  admired  ;  and  severeth  me  like- 
wise from  all  conference  with  your  lordship, 
which  is  my  second  comfort.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  it  may  be  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence. Of  envy,  my  particular  respects  matt  give 


place ;  only  in  regard  of  my  present  urgent  Deci- 
sions, to  take  some  present  oide  for  the  debts 
that  press  me  most.  I  have  petitioned  his  majes- 
ty to  give  me  leave  to  stay  at  London  till  ike 
last  of  July,  and  then  I  will  dispose  of  my 
abode  accoiding  to  the  sentence.  I  have  sent 
to  the  prince  to  join  with  yon  in  it,  for,  thongh 
the  matter  seem  small,  yet  it  importeth  me  mocb. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  tme  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 

Jane  90, 1021. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VBRV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  thank  God  I  am  come  very  well  to  Gorii&m- 
bury,  whereof  I  thought  your  lordship  would  be 
glad  to  hear  sometimes.  My  lord,  I  wish  myself 
by  you  in  this  stirring  world,  not  for  any  lore  to 
place  or  business,  for  that  is  almost  gone  with  me, 
but  for  my  love  to  yourself,  which  can  never  oesse 
in       Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  true  seryant.      Fa.  St.  Albav. 

Being  now  out  of  use,  and  out  of  sight,  I  s^ 
commend  myself  to  your  lordship's  love  tnd 
favour,  to  maintain  me  in  his  majesty's  grace  snd 
good  intention. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  have  received  the  warrant,  not  for  land,  but 
for  the  money,  which,  if  it  may  be  speedily 
served,  is  sure  the  better ;  for  this  I  humbly  kiss 
your  grace's  hands.  But  because  the  ezcheqnsr 
is  thought  to  be  somewhat  barren,  although  I  hsfe 
good  affiance  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  yet  I  hold  itveiy 
essential,  and  therein  I  most  humbly  pray  yoer 
grace's  favour,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  by 
your  letter,  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Chancellor  the 
speedy  issuing  of  the  money  by  this  warrant,  as 
a  business  whereof  your  grace  hath  an  especial 
care ;  the  rather,  for  that  I  understand  from  htm, 
there  be  some  other  warrants  for  money  to  private 
suitors  at  this  time  on  foot.  But  your  graee  m^ 
be  pleased  to  remember  this  difference,  that  tlis 
other  are  mere  gifts ;  this  of  mine  is  a  bargsia, 
with  an  advance  only. 

I  most  humbly  pray  your  grace  likewise  to  pie- 
sent  my  most  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty.  God 
ever  gruide  you  by  the  hand.    I  always  rest 
Your  faithful  and  more 

and  more  obliged  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Albab 
Gray*!  Inn,  thli  17th  of  NoTembert  IflSM. 

I  most  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  yonr 
grace's  favour  to  my  honest,  deserving  serrant. 
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TO  THE  LORD  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mt  iioBLB  Lord, 

The  hearty  affection  I  haTe  borne  to  your  per- 
■on  and  aerrice,  hath  made  me  ambitious  to  be  a 
meaaenger  of  good  news  to  you,  and  an  eachewer 
of  ill ;  thia  hath  been  the  true  reaaon  why  I  have 
heen  thoa  long  in  answering  you,  not  any  negli- 
gence in  your  discreet,  modest  servant  you  sent 
with  your  letter,  nor  his  who  now  returns  you 
this  anawer,  ofttimes  given  me  by  your  master 
aod  mine;  who,  though  by  this  may  seem  not  to 


satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation,  yet,  take  the 
word  of  a  friend,  who  will  never  fail  you,  hath  a 
tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh  memory  of 
your  by-past  service.  His  majesty  is  but  for  tha 
present,  he  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the  three 
years'  advance,  which,  if  you  please  to  accept, 
you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  off  from  obtain- 
ing some  better  testimony  of  his  favour,  worthier 
both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never  be  an- 
swerable to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
Your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

G.  BuCKUrOHAM. 
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TO  THE  KINO. 
It  mat  PLRA8B  TOUR  MOST  KXCELLKNT  MaIESTY, 

According  to  your  commandment,  I  send  en- 
doeed  the  Preface  to  the  Patent  of  Creation  of 
Sir  George  Villiers.  I  have  not  used  any  glaring 
tmna,  but  drawn  according  to  your  majesty's 
inatroetions,  and  the  note  which,  thereupon,  I 
ftamed,  and  year  majesty  allowed,  with  some  ad- 
ditiooa,  which  I  have  inserted.  But  I  hope  your 
majeety  will  be  pleased  to  correct  and  perfect 
it.  Your  majesty  will  also  be  pleased  to 
remember,  that  if  the  creation  shall  be  at 
Rooghford,  your  pleasure  and  this  draught  be 
speedily  returned;  for  it  will  ask  a  sending 
of  the  bill  for  your  majesty's  signature,  and 
a  sending  back  of  the  same  to  pass  the  seals, 
and  a  sending  thereupon  of  the  patent  itself:  so 
it  mast  be  twice  sent  up  and  down  before  the  day. 
God  evermore  preserve  your  majesty. 
Yoor  majesty's  most  devoted, 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
JalfS^ieifi. 


TO  OB  FRANCIB  BACON,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTOR. 
NET-GENERAL. 

Snw— I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your 
letter,  and  the  other  papera  enclosed,  who  liketh 
very  well  of  the  course  you  purpose,  touching 
the  manifest  to  be  published  of  Bertram's  fact, 
and  will  have  yon,  according  to  your  own  motion, 
advise  with  my  lord  chancellor  of  the  manner  of  it. 
His  majesty's  pleasure  likewise  is,  that,  according 
to  the  declaration  he  made  before  the  lords  of  his 
eoancil,  at  Whitehall,  touching  the  review  of  my 
Lord  Coke's  reports,  you  draw  a  warrant  ready 
for  hb  signature,  directed  to  those  judges  whom 
he  then  named  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  speedily 
to  him  to  be  signed,  that  there  may  be  a  despatch 


of  that  business  before  the  end  of  the  term.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  at  command, 

Gborob  Vilubrs. 
Newmarket,  Not.  10, 1016. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  sixoular  oood  Lord, 

When  I  heard  your  lordship  was  dead,  I 
though  I  had  lived  too  long.  That  was  (to  tell 
your  lordship  truly)  the  state  of  my  mind  upon 
that  report.  Since,  I  hear  it  was  an  idle  mis- 
taking of  my  Lord  Evers,  for  my  Lord  Villiers : 
God's  name  be  blessed,  that  you  are  alive  to  do 
infinite  good,  and  not  so  much  as  sick  or  ill  dib- 
posed  for  any  thing  I  now  hear. 

I  have  resigned  the  prince's  seal,  and  my 
Lord  Hobart  is  placed.  I  made  the  prince  laugh, 
when  I  told  him  I  resigned  it  with  more  comfort 
than  I  received  it ;  he  understanding  me  that  I 
had  changed  for  a  better :  but  afWr  I  had  given 
him  that  thought,  I  turned  it  upon  this,  that  I  left 
his  state  and  business  in  good  case,  whereof  I 
gave  him  a  particular  account. 

The  queen  called  upon  me  for  the  matter  of  he 
house,  wherein  your  lordship  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  dealt,  and  received  his  ma- 
jesty's direction,  so  that  I  shall  prepare  a  war- 
rant, first  to  my  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, (for  that  is  the  right  way)  to  advise  how  to 
settle  it  by  assignment,  in  case  she  survive  his 
majesty,  which  I  hope  in  God  she  shall  not. 

Her  desire  was  expressly  and  of  herself,  that 
when  I  had  prepared  a  warrant  to  be  sent  to  his 
majesty,  I  should  send  it  by  your  lordship's 
hand's. 

We  sit  in  council,  that  is  all  I  can  yet  say 
Sir  John  Denham  is  not  come,  upon  whose  com- 
ing the  king  shall  have  account  of  our  consul  ta> 
p3 
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tkma  touching  Iroland,  which  we  oamiot  con- 
clude, till  we  hare  spoken  with  him.  God  eyer 
presenre  and  proeper  you. 

It  griereth  me  much,  that  I  cannot  hear  enough 
of  his  majesty's  good  disposition  of  health,  and 
his  pleasures,  and  other  ordinary  occurrences  of 
his  journey :  I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  Mr. 
Packer  to  write  to  me  sometime,  of  matters  of 
that  kind.  I  have  made  the  like  request  to  Sir 
Edward  Villiers,  by  whom  I  write  this  present, 
to  whose  good  affection  I  think  myself  beholden, 
as  I  do  also  esteem  him  much  for  his  good  parts, 
besides  his  nearness  to  your  lordship,  which 
bindeth  me  abore  all. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S 

April  7, 1617. 


!  derstand  the  place  of  a  chancellor,  bnt  done  him 
much  right  also,  in  giving  notioe  nnto  those  that 
were  present,  that  you  had  received  steh  insti^ci 
tions  from  his  mijesty ;  wkoee  hoBonr  will  be  so 
much  the  greater,  in  that  all  own  will  acknow- 
ledge the  sufficiency  and  worthinees  of  his  m** 
jesty's  choice,  in  preferring  a  msa  of  sneh  abili- 
ties to  that  place,  which,  besides,  cannot  bat  bet 
great  advancement  and  furtherance  to  his  servies. 
And  I  can  assure  your  loidship,  that  his  majesty 
was  nertf  so  well  pleased,  as  he  is  with  this 
account  you  have  given  him  of  this  psssags. 
Thus,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  service, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  BUCKIHOHAM* 
R4ialNirgk,lU7ie,ieie. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
MV  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoSD, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  deliver  to  his  majesty 
the  enclosed. 

I  send  your  lordship,  also,  the  warrant  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  queen's  house,*  it  is  to  come  again 
to  the  king,  when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  let^ 
tors  patents;  for  this  is  only  the  warrant  to  be 
signed  by  his  majesty. 

I  asked  the  queen  whether  she  would  write  to 
your  lordship  about  it;  her  answer  was  very 
modest  and  discreet,  that  because  it  proceeded 
wholly  from  his  majesty's  kindness  and  goodness, 
who  had  referred  it,  it  was  not  so  fit  for  her  to 
write  to  your  lordship  for  the  despatoh  of  it,  but 
she  desired  me  to  thank  your  lordship  for  your 
former  care  of  it,  and  to  desire  you  to  continue 
it :  and  withal  she  desireth  your  lordship  not  to 
press  his  majesty  in  it,  but  to  take  his  best  times. 
This  answer  (because  I  like  it  so  well)  I  write 
to  you  at  large,  for  other  matters  I  will  write  by 
the  next.  God  ever  prosper  you  and  pre- 
serve you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

London,  April  10, 1617^ 


TO  TUB  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mr  HONOURED  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
and  the  papers  that  came  enclosed,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  that  account  you  have 
given  him  therein,  especially  with  the  speech 
you  made  at  the  taking  of  your  place  in  the 
Chancery.  'Whereby  his  majesty  perceiveth  that 
you  have  not  only  given  proof  how  well  yon  un- 

IHOOM. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mv  HONOURABLC  LoRD, 

His  majesty  commandeth  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship,  that  he  wonders  your  hand  being  at  that 
letter  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  he  ssith 
is  a  very  blunt  one:  you  have  not  besides  ssnt 
him  some  advice  of  your  own,  his  majes^  having 
only  entrusted  you  to  speak  with  Sir  Lionsl 
Cranfield  about  his  estate. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIHGHAK. 

Newmarket,  Nov.  19, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUGKINGHAM. 

Mt  Lord  :— How  well  I  wish  to  Snr  Gilbert 
Haughton,  himself,  I  dare  say,  doth  not  doabt) 
partly  out  of  mine  own  affection,  and  chiefly  ftr 
your  lordship's  affection  towards  him,  whidi  to 
me  is  more  than  mine  own.  That  the  king  should 
make  bargains  of  hope,  when  his  treasure  sa^ 
ficeth  not  for  his  own  charge,  I  may  not  adviss 
for  my  dearest  friends ;  for  I  am  nailed  to  the 
king^s  estate.  But  two  things  I  shall  assent 
unto ;  the  one,  that  if  the  king  can  redeem  hii 
works  without  charge  of  officers,  I  riiall  be  gM 
of  it,  both  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  and  beosus 
I  perceive  the  uniting  of  the  alum  works  in  the 
king's  hands  is  best :  the  other,  that  if  his  m* 
jesty  be  pleased  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  ray 
lord  treasurer  and  me,  that  tfiere  be  no  forfiBttnis 
taken  by  Banister,  till  the  king  shsll  advise  of 
this  bargain,  we  will  hold  him  to  it.  God  pro- 
serve  and  prosper  your  lordship.  Your  lordship,  I 
think,  perceiveth  both  my  scribbling  and  eanoiy 
inditing,  that  I  write  in  straits  of  business. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fs.  Bacoh,  C.  8 

Torfc  Home,  (hli  Sttb  of  Hov.,  1017. 
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TO  THE  KING. 
H&r  IT  FLKASB  TOUB  MUBSTY, 

Beiiig  yesterday  assembled  in  council  to  pro- 
easd  ift  the  ooone  we  had  began,  for  retrench- 
BMBt  of  yonr  nnjesty's  expenses;  we  received 
jomr  prineely  letters,  whereby  we  are  directed  to 
•end  to  your  majesty  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  custom-^oose,  and  auditors,  out 
of  which  yon  pvrpoee  to  make  choice  of  some  to 
be  Mib-committed  to  handle  the  mechanic  and 
laborious  part  of  that  which  your  majesty  had 
appointed  to  our  care ;  we  have,  according  to  our 
doty,  sent  unto  your  majesty  the  names  of  the 
sereral  officers  of  your  majesty  in  those  places, 
to  be  ordered  as  your  wisdom  shall  think  best  to 
dinet.  Bot  withal,  we  thought  it  appurtenant  to 
oar  doties  to  inform  your  majesty  how  far  we 
ham  proceeded  in  the  seyeral  heads  of  retrench- 
iBents  by  your  majesty  at  your  departure  com- 
BUtled  unto  its,  that  when  yon  know  in  what 
estate  our  labours  are,  your  judgment  may 
the  better  direct  any  fiiither  course,  as  shall  be 


Tlie  matter  of  the  household  was  by  us,  some 
di^s  since,  committed  peremptorily  to  the  officers 
of  the  house,  as  matter  of  commandment  from 
par  najesty,  and  of  duty  in  them,  to  reduce  the 
expease  of  your  house  to  a  limited  charge  of  fif^y 
ftooMoid  pounds  by  the  year,  besides  the  benefit 
of  the  compositions;  and  they  haTe  oyer  since 
psiafblly,  as  we  are  informed,  travailed  in  it,  and 
wiQ  be  ready  on  Sunday  next,  which  was  the  day 
given  them,  to  present  some  models  of  retrench* 
I  of  divers  kinds,  all  aiming  at  your  majesty's 


and  pnying  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  and 
happy  reign  over  us,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjects  and  servants, 
G«  Cant.  Jamxs  Hay, 

E.  WoBcxsTXBy  Jul.  Casab, 

T.  Arundbl,  T.  Suffolk, 

E.  WoTTOH,  Pembrokx, 
T.  Lake,  L.  Elie", 

F.  Bacon,  C.  S.  T.  Edmondes, 
Lennox,  Edw.  Coke, 
W.  Walunofobd,         C.  Edmondes. 

Dee.  6, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOft. 

Mv  honoukable  Lobd, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letters,  wherein 
I  see  the  continuance  of  your  love  and  respect  to 
me,  in  any  thing  I  write  to  you  of,  for  which  I 
give  your  lordship  many  thanks,  desiring  nothing 
for  any  man  but  what  you  shall  find  just  and 
convenient  to  pass.  I  am  very  glad  to  understand 
that  there  is  so  good  hope  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hough- 
ton's business,  which  I  must  needs  ascribe  to  your 
lordship's  great  favour  toward  him  for  my  sake, 
which  I  will  ever  acknowledge.  If  his  majesty 
at  any  time  speak  of  the  Lord  Clifton's  business, 
I  will  answer  according  to  that  your  lordship  hath 
written,  &c. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  laat  of  Jenoary,  1617. 


In  the  point  of  pensions  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ling,  by  suspending  some  wholly  for  a  time,  and 
of  odiefs  of  a  third  part ;  in  which  course  we  are 
■tiU  going  on,  until  we  make  it  fit  to  be  presented 
to  your  majesty ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Cham- 
beilain,  and  the  Lord  Hay,  did  yesterday  report 
uto  US,  what  their  travail  had  ordered  in  the 
wardrobe;  and,  although  some  doubt  did  arise 
iBlo  na,  whether  your  majesty's  letters  intended 
asl^  of  oar  labours,  until  yon  had  made  choice 
of  tiM  sab-eommittee  intended  by  you,  yet,  pre- 
wuaimg  that  such  a  course  by  subcommittee  was 
paipueMl  rather  for  a  furtherance  than  let  to  that 
vori[,  we  did  resolve  to  go  on  still,  till  your  ma- 
Jiily's  ferther  directions  shall  come  unto  us ;  and 
then,  aeeovding  to  oer  duty,  we  will  proceed  as 
ws  shall  be  by  your  majesty  commanded ;  in  the 
9mk  tine,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  inform  your 
■4*sty  of  what  we  have  done,  that  neither  your 
ttjssty  may  conceive  that  we  have  been  negli- 
put  in  those  things  which  were  committed  unto 
«iaor  year  directions  by  your  late  letters  hin- 
der east  back  that  wbieh  is  already  so  far  pro- 
eMedin. 
hai  aoy  huflriily  kitmng  your  royal  hands, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
to  me,  and  delivered  likewise  to  him  the  letter 
and  other  things  directed  to  his  majesty,  who  hath 
commanded  me  to  return  this  answer  to  them  all. 

First,  for  your  memorial  of  your  charge  to  the 
judges,  he  liketh  it  so  well,  that  he  findeth  no- 
thing either  to  be  added  or  diminished  ;  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  accounteth  it 
needless  to  read  the  other  papers,  but  sealed  them 
up  again,  and  sendeth  them  back  to  your  lordship 
without  reading  them.  Only  in  the  point  of  re- 
cusants his  majesty  is  of  the  quite  contrary  opi- 
nion to  you ;  for  though  he  would  not  by  any 
means  have  a  more  severe  course  held  than  his 
laws  appoint  in  that  case,  yet  since  the  many 
reasons  why,  there  should  be  no  mitigation  above 
that  which  his  laws  have  enacted,  and  his  own 
conscience  telleth  him  to  be  fit.  As,  first,  the 
Papists  in  his  kingdom  have  taken  such  heart 
upon  the  commission  given  to  Sir  John  Digby, 
touching  the  match  with  Spain,  that  they  have 
sent  copies  thereof  privately  up  and  down,  and 
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are  so  lifted  up  in  their  hopes  of  what  thej  desire, 
that  his  majesty  cannot  bat  take  a  more  severe 
coarse,  as  far  as  by  his  laws  he  may,  than  hitherto 
he  hath  done.  Besides,  when  they  shall  see  a 
harder  hand  carried  toward  them  than  hath  been 
accustomed,  his  majesty  assareth  himself  they 
will  employ  all  their  means  to  further  the  match, 
in  hope  of  mitigatingr  of  that  severity  when  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  And  thougrh  these  reasons 
were  not,  his  majesty  would  account  it  a  baseness 
in  a  prince  to  show  such  a  desire  of  the  match,  as 
to  slack  any  thing  in  his  course  of  ^remment, 
much  more  in  propagration  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fesseth,  for  fear  of  giving  hindrance  to  the  match 
thereby.  And  so,  with  many  thanks  for  your 
favours  to  my  brother  in  his  business,  I  rest 
Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKllfOHAM. 

Newmarket,  Feb.  8, 1017. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  terv  good  Lord, 

We  have  sat  once  upon  the  commission  of  trea- 
sure to  no  ill  purpose,  as  may  appear  by  the  ac- 
count enclosed ;  wherein  his  majesty  will  find  no 
preposterous  issue  of  treasure.  Mr.  Chancellor 
imagines  well ;  Coke  seeks,  and  boats  over,  as 
well  where  it  is  not,  as  where  it  is ;  Secretary 
Naunton  forgets  nothing.  I  will  look  to  bow 
things  to  the  true  ends.  God  bless  and  prosper 
his  majesty  and  yourself. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obligfed  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
July  35,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

What  passed  in  your  lordship^s  presence  your 
lordship  can  tell,  touching  the  navy.  The  morrow 
following  we  concluded  in  approbation  of  the 
books,  save  in  one  point,  touching  the  number 
convenient  for  manning  the  ships,  wherein  the 
number  allowed  by  the  commissioners  had,  in  my 
judgment,  a  little  of  the  merchant ;  for  to  measure 
by  so  many  as  were  above  dead  pays,  is  no  good 
argrument.  For  the  abuse  of  dead  pays  is  to  be 
amended,  and  not  the  necessary  number  abated. 
In  this  his  majesty  may  fall  upon  a  middle  pro- 
portion between  that  of  the  commissioners  and 
that  of  the  officers. 

It  were  good,  now  the  three  books  which  we 
have  appointed  to  be  engrossed  into  one  ledger 
book  are  affirmed,  there  were  a  short  book  of  his 
majesty*8  royal  directions,  and  orders  thereupon, 
extracted. 

For  the  commission  of  &e  treasary,  J  peisuade 
myself,  they  are  of  the  first  houn  that  b'ave  been 


well  spent  in  that  kind.  We  have  pot  thote 
particulars  whereof  his  majestj  gave  ai  enaifs 
into  a  way. 

Bingley*s  information  will  be  to  good  purpose, 
and  we  find  another  of  like  nature  revealed  Is 
Mr.  Secretary  and  myself.  God  ever  prosper 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithfal  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

CVt3ber  0,1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

M  V  Lord, — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  who  giveth  you  thanks  for  your  advice 
to  communicate  the  business  of  the  Dutchmen  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  which  bis 
majesty  was  before  purposed  to  refer  to  them«  at 
it  concerns  his  treasure,  for  the  carriage  of  it; 
and  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  named  in  yoor 
letter,  for  the  relation  it  hath  to  the  law.  For  tht 
proposers  of  the  suit,  his  majesty  intendeth  only 
to  reward  their  pains  as  may  stand  with  his  Mt- 
vice  and  his  princely  disposition,  but  to  present 
the  main  benefit  himself:  all  that  his  mijestf 
would  have  your  lordship  to  do  for  the  present^ 
is  to  take  order  about  the  writ  of  tie 
regnum^  to  advise  with  his  learned  counsel  ^ 
course  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  by  a  warrant  firaii 
his  majesty,  that  your  lordship  send  him  a  war* 
rant  to  be  signed,  which  shall  be  returned  with 
all  speed.  Of  other  things  his  majesty  thinketh 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  at  his  return  Is 
London.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Hincbinbroke,  Oct.  81, 1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbrv  good  Lord, 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  petty  roll  fior 
the  sheriffs.  I  received  also  the  papers  ezhibitsi 
by  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  which  I  will  use  to  hit 
majesty^s  best  service,  and  thereupon  give  aocoonl 
to  his  majesty  when  time  serveth. 

My  care,  which  is  not  dormant,  touching  hit 
majesty's  service,  specially  that  of  treasure,  (whkk 
is  now  ntmma  aummarumy)  maketh  me  propound 
to  his  majesty  a  matter,  which,  God  is  my  wil^ 
ness,  I  do  without  contemplation  of  friend  or  aiidc 
but  animo  redo. 

If  Sir  Edward  Coke  continue  sick,  or  keep  iiH 
I  fear  his  majesty's  service  will  languish  too,  ia 
those  things  which  touch  upon  law ;  as  the  eallipg 
in  debts,  recusants,  alienations,  defalcatiouii  olSi 
And  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  these  mm 
diligences,  if  the  first  beginning  cool,  all  will  go 
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taek  to  the  old  bias.  Therefore,  it  may  please 
kis  majesty  to  think  of  it,  whether  there  will  not 
be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  add  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
iue.  This  I  moTe  only  to  the  king  and  your 
lordship,  otherwise  it  is  a  thing  ex  non  erUibut^ 
God  preserre  and  prosper  yoa. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  senrant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Fnm  tlw  8Ur  Cliamber,  Not.  25, 1618. 

I  forget  not  Tufton's  cause.    All  things  stay, 
and  precedents  are  in  search. 


TO  THB  KING.* 

Mat  it  plkasb  tour  most  bzcbllbiit  Majestt, 

According  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  signified 
to  us  by  the  Lord  Marquis  Buckingham,  we  have 
eoDSidered  of  the  fitness  and  conTcniency  of  the 
gold  and  silver  thread  business,  as  also  the  profit 
that  may  accrue  unto  your  majesty. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  convenient  that 
the  same  should  be  settled,  having  been  brought 
hither  at  the  great  charge  of  your  majesty's  now 
tgents,  and  being  a  means  to  set  many  of  your 
poor  subjects  on  work ;  and  to  this  purpose  there 
WIS  a  former  certificate  to  your  majesty  from 
some  of  us  with  others. 

And  for  the  profit  that  will  arise,  we  see  no 
cause  to  doubt;  but  do  conceive  apparent  likeli- 
hood, that  it  will  redound  much  to  your  majesty's 
profit,  which  we  esteem  may  be  at  the  least  ten 
fliousand  pounds  by  the  year;  and,  therefore,  in 
a  business  of  such  benefit  to  your  majesty,  it 
were  good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  all  lawful  means  that  may  be  thought 
of;  which,  notwithstanding,  we  most  humbly 
leave  to  your  majesty's  highest  wisdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
H.  Montagu, 
Hbnrt  Yblverton. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  viKT  GOOD  Lord, 

If  I  should  use  the  Count  de  Gondomar's  action, 
labould  first  lay  your  last  letter  to  my  mouth  in 
^^  of  thanks,  and  then  to  my  heart  in  token 
^  eontentment,  and  then  to  my  forehead  in  token 
^  a  perpetual  remembrance. 

*  October  4, 1618.  Tbe  Marqalf  of  Bucklngbftm  writes 
2^  Theolmlde  to  the  lord  chancellor,  tbtt  the  king  being 
^luuitobe  satisfied  of  the  gold  and  silver  thread  business, 
*««U  have  his  lordship  consult  the  lord  chief  Justice,  and 
^itioniey  and  soUcltor-general  therein. 

Tot.  IIL^33 


I  send  now  to  know  how  his  majesty  doth  after 
his  remove,  and  to  give  you  account,  that  yester- 
day was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Chancery.  This 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  it  was  my  hap  to  clear  the  bar,  that  no  man 
was  left  to  move  any  thing,  which  my  lords  were 
pleased  to  note  they  never  saw  before.  To- 
morrow is  a  sealing  day ;  Thursday  is  the  funeral 
day ;  so  that  I  pray  your  lordship  to  direct  me 
whether  I  shall  attend  his  majesty  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Friday  hath  some  relics  of  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  treasure  have  appointed 
to  meet ;  but  to  see  his  majesty  is  to  me  above 
all. 

I  have  set  down,  de  bene  esee,  Suffolk's  cause, 
the  third  sitting  next  term ;  if  the  wind  suffer  the 
commission  of  Ireland  to  be  sped.  I  ever  more 
and  more  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

This  nth  May,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mr  honourablb  Lord, 

Your  lordship  hath  sent  so  good  news  to  his 
majesty  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  been 
the  reporter  of  it  yourself;  but  seeing  you  came 
not,  I  cannot  but  give  you  thanks  for  employing 
me  in  the  delivering  of  that  which  pleased  his 
majesty  so  well,  whereof  he  will  put  your  lord- 
ship in  mind  when  he  seeth  you.  I  am  glad  we 
are  come  so  near  together,  and  hoping  to  see  you 
at  Windsor,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

August  29lh,  1610. 


to  the  lord  chancellor. 

Mt  honourablb  Lord, 

As  I  was  reading  your  lordship's  letter,  his 
majesty  came,  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands,  when 
he  knew  from  whom  it  came,  before  I  could  read 
the  paper  enclosed,  and  told  me  that  you  had 
done  like  a  wise  counsellor ;  first  setting  down 
the  state  of  the  question,  and  then  propounding 
the  difficulties,  the  rest  being  to  be  done  in  its 
own  time. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of  writing  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  may  now  let  your  lordship  under- 
stand his  majesty's  good  conceit  and  acceptation 
of  your  service,  upon  your  discourse  with  him  ai 
Windsor;  which,  though  1  heard  not  myself,  yet 
I  heard  his  majesty  much  commend  it,  both  for 
the  method  and  the  affection  you  showed  therein 
to  his  affairs,  in  such  earnest  manner,  as  if  you 
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inftde  H  your  only  study  and  care  to  advmnee  hit 
majesty's  sendee.    And  so  I  rest 

Yovr  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

WsiMtaad,  S«pCeBber  g|]^  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  haye  received  your  letters  by  both  your  ser- 
Tants,  and  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  them, 
who  is  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course  you 
have  held  in  the  Earl  of  Suffblk^s  business,  and 
holdeth  himself  so  much  the  more  beholden  to 
you,  because  you  sent  the  letter  of  your  own  mo- 
tion, without  order  or  consent  of  the  lords,  where- 
by his  majesty  is  not  tied  to  an  answer.  His 
majesty  hath  understood  by  many  how  worthily 
your  lordship  hath  carried  yourself  both  in  this 
and  the  Dutch  business;  for  which  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  give  you  thanks  in  his  name ;  and 
seeth  your  care  to  be  so  great  in  all  things  that 
concern  his  service,  that  he  cannot  but  much 
rejoice  in  the  trust  of  such  a  servant,  which  is  no 
less  comfort  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Hojrslon,  Octobtr  SSd,  1610. 

Endorsed, 
On  my  Lord  of  Buekt^  enclosing  a  ktter  ofaubmU- 

tionfrom  my  Lord  of  Suffolk, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

The  news  of  this  victory  hath  so  well  pleased 
his  majesty,  that  he  giveth  thanks  to  all ;  and  I, 
among  the  rest,  who  had  no  other  part  but  the 
delivering  of  your  letter,  had  my  part  of  his  good 
acceptation,  which  he  would  have  rewarded  after 
the  Roman  fashion  with  every  man  a  garland,  if 
it  had  been  now  in  use ;  but  after  the  fashion  of 
his  gracious  goodness,  he  giveth  your  lordship 
thanks ;  and  would  have  you  deliver  the  like,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the 
Judges.  Your  news,  which  came  the  first,  gave 
his  majesty  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  I  hope  bis 
health  will  be  the  better  after  it. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
October  I4th,  1610. 

Endorsed, 
7%mk8  on  the  Sueeeu  in  the  Ore  Tonus  agtUnti 
iheDuUh. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  send  the  submission  of  Sir  Thomas  Laque, 
drawn  in  sach  form  as,  upon  a  meeting  with  me 


of  the  diief  jvsticet  and  the  leaniGd  counsel,  wm 
conceived  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  meaning  and 
directions ;  yet,  lest  we  should  err,  we  thought 
good  to  send  it  to  his  maj^ty.  It  Is  to  be  v^ 
turned  with  speed,  or  else  there  will  be  no  day  in 
court  to  make  it.  God  bless  and  prosper  yon.  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

NoTember  98tfa,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURASLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  and  with  the  submission  you  sent 
drawn  for  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  which  his  majesty 
liketh  well,  and,  because  he  served  him  in  se 
honourable  a  place,  is  graciously  pleased  that  be 
maketh  submission  in  writing,  so  that  my  Lady 
of  Exeter  be  contented  and  the  lords,  whom  hb 
majesty  would  have  you  acquaint  therewith.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKUIOHAII* 

Newmarket,  SOth  Not.,  1610. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

We  sentence  to-morrow,  but  I  write  to-day, 
because  I  would  not  leave  the  king  in  suspense. 

I  shall  write  not  so  good  news  as  I  would,  bat 
better  than  I  expected. 

We  met  amongst  ourselves  to-day,  which  I 
find  was  necessary  more  than  convenient.  I  gave 
aim  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  give  a  privie 
verdict,  or  to  determine  what  was  a  good  proof  or 
not  a  good  proof,  nor  who  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  but  only  to  think  of  some  fit  proportion  of 
the  fines,  that  there  might  be  less  distraction  in 
the  sentence,  in  a  cause  so  scattered ;  some  would 
have  entered  into  the  matter  itself,  but  I  made  it 
good  and  kept  them  from  it. 

I  perceive  the  old  defendants  will  be  censored 
as  well  as  the  new,  (which  was  the  goal,)  and  I 
am  persuaded  the  king  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  of  the  cause.  Their  fines  will  be  mode- 
rate, but  far  from  contemptible.  The  attorney 
did  very  well  to-day;  I  perceive  he  is  a  better 
pleader  than  a  director,  and  more  eloquent  tbvn 
considerate. 

Little  thinks  the  king  what  ado  I  have  hflrSi 
but  I  am  sure  I  acquit  my  trust.    To-monow  I 
will  write  particularly.    God  ever  preserve  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Caaoii 
TnewUy  Afternoon,  this  Tth  Dec,  1610. 
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TO  TOE  LOBD  GBANCELLOR 

Mr  LoBD* — His  majesty  having  seen  in  this 
Invest  basiness  your  exceeding  care  and  diligence 
&Z1  bis  serrice  by  the  effect  which  hath  followed 
ttftereupon*  hath  commanded  me  to  give  you  many 
^Iianks  in  his  name*  and  to  tell  yon  that  he  seeth 
y  <m  play  the  part  of  all  in  all,  &c« 
Yours,  &c. 

G.  Buckingham. 
KtwmikM,  the  lOth  Deecnber,  M10. 
Endonedy 
IntheJhUekCauic. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
[r  TBRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

To  keep  form,  I  have  written  immediately  to 
majastj  of  Justice  Croke's  death,  and  send 
'OUT  lovdsbip  the  letter  open,  wishing  time  were 
mC  lost.    God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 
Fb«  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

Mlh,1019L 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  TBRT  9000  LoRD, 

I  doubt  not  but  Sir  Giles  Montpesson  adver- 
HMlfa  your  lordship  how  our  revenue  business 
proceeds.  I  would  his  majesty  bad  rested  upon 
tiM  first  names ;  for  the  additionals,  specially  the 
eichequer  man,  doth  not  only  weaken  the  matter, 
but  weakeneth  my  forces  in  it,  he  being  thought 
to  have  been  brought  in  aeroee.  But  I  go  on,  and 
hope  good  service  will  be  done. 

For  the  commissions  to  be  published  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  for  which  it  pleaseth  his  majesty 
to  give  me  special  thanks,  I  will  have  special 
em  of  them  in  time.    God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Iykratr7l0,ie». 


TO  TBE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  viRT  GOOD  Lord, 

One  gsve  me  a  very  good  precept  for  the  stone ; 
^  I  should  think  of  it  most  when  I  feel  it 
W.  This  I  apply  to  the  king's  business, 
viudi  suiely  I  revolve  most  when  I  am  least  in 
*^,  whereof,  at  my  attendance,  I  will  give  his 
B^ssty  such  account  as  can  proceed  from  my 
poor  and  mean  abilities,  which  as  his  majesty, 
ovt  of  grace,  may  think  to  be  more  than  they  are, 
to  I,  out  of  desire,  may  think  sometime  they  can 


effect  more  than  they  can.  But  still  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  stringing  of  the  harp,  nor 
the  tuning  of  it  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  well 
played  on  from  time  to  time. 

If  his  majesty's  business  or  commandments 
require  it,  I  will  attend  him  at  Windsor,  though 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  spared,  because  quick  airs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  do  affect  me.  At  Lon- 
don, and  so  at  Theobalds  and  Hampton  Court, 
I  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty.  Meanwhile  I  am  exceeding  glad  to 
hear  his  majesty  hath  been  lusty  and  well  this 
progress.  Thus,  much  desiring  to  see  your  lord- 
ship, eujus  amor  tantum  tniki  erescit  in  koras,  (as 
the  poet  saith,)  I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrul.im,  Cane. 

Gorhambary,  this  30th  August,  1630. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

The  tobacco  business  is  well  settled  in  all 
points.  For  the  coals,  they  that  brought  the  offer 
to  Secretary  Calvert,  do  very  basely  shrink  from 
their  words ;  but  we  are  casting  about  to  piece  it 
and  perfect  it.  The  two  goose  quills,  Maxwell 
and  Alured,  have  been  pulled,  and  they  have 
made  submissions  in  that  kind  which  the  board 
thought  fit:  for  we  would  not  do  them  the  honour 
to  require  a  recantation  of  their  opinion,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  presumption. 

His  majesty  doth  very  wisely,  (not  showing 
much  care  or  dread  to  it,)  yet  really  to  suppress 
this  licentious  course  of  talking  and  writing. 
My  old  Lord  Burghley  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  Frenchman,  when  he  hath  talked,  he  hath 
done;  but  the  Englishman,  when  he  hath  talked, 
he  begins.  It  evaporateth  malice  and  discontent 
in  the  one,  and  kindleth  it  in  the  other.  And 
therefore,  upon  some  fit  occasion,  I  wish  a  more 
public  example.  The  king's  states,  if  I  should 
now  die  and  were  opened,  would  be  found  at  my 
heart,  as  Queen  Mary  said  of  Calais;  we  find 
additionals  still,  but  the  consumption  goeth  on. 
I  pray  God  give  his  majesty  resolution,  passing 
by  at  once  all  impediments  and  less  respects,  to 
do  that  which  may  help  it,  before  it  be  irreme- 
diable. God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your, 
lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vxrulam,  Cane 
juiyasd,iaao. 

I  have  stayed  the  thousand  pounds  set  upon 
Englefield,  for  his  mijesty,  and  given  order  for 
levying  it. 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  I 

Mt  tert  good  Lord,  | 

I  write  now  only  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  for  that  I  hear  in  my  absence,  he  was 
pleased  to  express  towards  me,  (though  unwor- 
thy,) a  great  deal  of  grace  and  good  opinion 
before  his  lords ;  which  is  much  to  my  comfort, 
whereunto  I  must  ever  impute  your  lordship  as 
accessary.  I  have  also  written  to  him  what  sig- 
nification I  received  from  Secretary  Naunton,  of 
his  majesty^s  will  and  pleasure,  lest  in  so  great  a 
business,  there  should  be  any  mistaking. 

The  pain  of  my  foot  is  gone,  but  the  weakness 
doth  a  little  remain,  so  as  I  hope,  within  a  day 
or  two,  to  have  full  use  of  it.    I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Oetober  8d,  1090. 


Your  majesty  needeth  not  to  doabt  bat  I  shall 
carry  the  business  with  that  Mcrecy  whieh 
appertaineth. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mav  plbasb  your  Majesty, 

I  thought  myself  an  unfortunate  man,  that  I 
could  not  attend  you  at  Theobald's.  But  I  hear 
that  your  majesty  hath  done,  as  God  Almighty 
useth  to  do,  which  is  to  turn  evil  into  good,  in 
that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  upon  that 
occasion  to  express,  before  your  lords,  your  gra- 
cious opinion  and  favour  towards  me,  which  I 
most  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for,  and  will 
aspire  to  deserve. 

Secretary  Naunton  thla  day  brought  me  your 
pleasure  in  certain  notes :  that  I  should  advise  with 
the  two  chief  justices,  (old  Parliament  men,)  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  (who  is  also  their  senior  in  that 
school,)  and  Sir  Randall  Crewe,  the  last  speaker^ 
and  such  other  judges  as  we  should  think  fit,  touch- 
ing that  which  might  in  true  policy,  without 
packing  or  degenerate  arts,  prepare  to  a  Parliament, 
in  case  your  majesty  should  resolve  of  one  to  be 
held,  and  withal  he  signified  to  me  some  particu- 
lar points,  which  your  majesty  very  wisely  had 
deduced. 

All  your  majesty's  business  is  tuper  ear  meum^ 
for  I  lay  it  to  heart,  but  this  is  a  business  neeun- 
dum  cor  meum ;  and  yet,  as  I  will  do  your  majesty 
all  possible  good  services  in  it,  so  I  am  far  from 
seeking  to  impropriate  to  myself  the  thanks,  but 
shall  become  omnihtu  omnia^  (as  St.  Paul  saith,) 
to  attain  your  majesty's  ends. 

As  soon  as  I  have  occasion,  I  will  write  to 
your  majesty  touching  the  same,  and  will  have 
special  care  to  communicate  with  my  lords  in 
some  principal  points,  though  all  things  are  not 
at  first  fit  for  the  whole  table.  I  ever  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Ykrulam,  Cane. 

Oetob«rld,iaOl 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  Lord  : — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  and  labour  in  his  service,  for  which 
he  commandeth  me  to  give  you  thankst  and  to  let 
your  lordship  know,  that  he  liketh  exceeding 
well  your  method  held  by  the  judges,  which 
could  not  be  amended,  and  concurreth  with  yon 
in  your  opinions.  First,  touching  the  proclama- 
tion, that  it  should  be  monitory  and  persnaaivB 
rather  than  compulsive :  and,  secondly,  that  the 
point  concerning  the  persons,  who  shoold  be 
admitted  and  who  avoided,  is  fit  to  be  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  table,  end  Is 
be  carried  with  all  secrecy. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland,  his  majesty  bad 
heard  of  it  before,  and  gave  commandment  to  the 
master  of  the  wards,  that  it  should  he  hastsoed 
and  set  in  hand  with  all  speed,  which  his  nnyssty 
doubteth  not  but  is  done  by  this  time.  ToiirJh> 
ing  your  advice  for  a  treasurer,  his  majesty  is 
very  mindful  of  it,  and  will  let  yoa  know  si 
much  at  his  return,  when  he  will  speak  foxthsr 
with  your  lordship  of  it:  and  so  I  rest 
Yours,  &c. 

6.  BUCKUTGHAM. 

Royfton,  Oct.  9Ui|  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  showed  your  letter  and  the  proclamatioii 
to  his  majesty,  who  expecting  only,  accordmg  at 
his  meaning  was,  directions  therein  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  elections  of  the  burgesses,  findeth 
a  great  deal  more,  containing  matter  of  state,  and 
the  reasons  of  calling  the  Parliament ;  wheieof 
neither  the  people  are  capable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  bis 
majesty  to  open  unto  them,  but  to  reserve  to  tfas 
time  of  their  assembling,  according  to  the  comse 
of  his  predecessors,  which  his  majesty  intendeth 
to  follow.  The  declaring  whereof,  in  the  procla* 
mation,  would  cut  oflfthe  ground  of  his  majesty*s 
and  your  lordship's  speech  at  the  proper  time; 
his  majesty  hath,  therefore,  extracted  somewhat 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  draught  yon  have  senty 
purposing  to  take  a  few  days'  space  to  set  down 
himself  what  he  thinketh  fit,  and  to  make  it  leadj 
against  his  return  hither,  or  to  Theobald's  at  tlio 
furthest,  and  then  to  communicate  it  to  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords.  And  so  I  rest 
Yours,  &c. 

G.  BucKoroRAM. 

Ro7itOB,Oct.l0th,10n. 
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TO  THK  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKiNGHAM. 
On  TKRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

We  thought  it  oar  duty  to  impart  to  his  majesty, 
by  your  lordship,  one .  particular  of  Parliament 
baaineesy  which  we  hold  it  our  part  to  relate, 
though  it  be  too  high  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  of  it. 

The  oflSoers  that  make  out  the  writs  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  themseWes  to  me,  the  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  should  make  such  a  writ 
of  sommont  to  the  prince,  giving  me  to  under- 
ilaiid  that  there  were  some  precedents  of  it,  which 
I,  the  chancellor,  communicated  with  the  rest  of 
fte  eommittees  for  Parliament  business,  in  whose 
nristanee  I  find  so  much  strength,  that  I  am  not 
wflling  to  do  any  thing  without  them.  Where- 
ipoii,  we,  (according  to  his  majesty^s  prudent 
ad  constant  rule,  for  observing  in  what  reigns 
the  precedents  were,)  upon  diligent  search,  have 
ibiiBd  as  followeth : 

That  King  Edward  I.  called  his  eldest  son 
Prinee  Edward,  to  his  Pariiament,  in  the  thirtieth 
j«ar  of  his  reign,  the  prince  then  being  about  the 
ifB  of  eighteen  years ;  and  to  another  Parliament, 
b  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  called  the  Black  Prince,  his  eldest 
MMi,  to  his  Parliament  in  the  fiye-and-twentieth, 
oght-and  twentieth,  and  two-and-fortieth  years  of 
kis  reign. 

Henry  IV.  called  Prince  Henry  to  his  Parlia- 
.  Bents  in  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  eleventh 
years  of  his  reign,  the  prince  being  under  age  in 
the  three  first  Parliaments ;  and  we  find  in  par- 
tieolar,  that  the  eighUi  year,  the  prince  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  in  days  of  business,  and  recom- 
nended  a  bill  to  the  lords. 

King  Edward  IV.  called  Prince  Edward,  his 
son,  to  his  Parliament,  in  armo  23  of  his  reign, 
being  within  age. 

King  Henry  VII.  called  Prince  Arthur  to  his 
Pteliament  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
being  within  age. 

Of  King  Edward  VI.  we  find  nothing;  his 
years  were  tender,  and  he  was  not  created  Prince 
ef  Wales. 

And  for  Prince  Henry,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  daring  the  last  Parliament  at  which  he  lived . 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  to  his 
maiesty  what  we  have  found ;  and,  withal,  that 
the  writs  of  summons  to  the  prince  are  not  much 
dilEmng  from  the  writs  to  the  peers ;  for  they  run 
inJUe  d  Ugeanda^  and  sometimes  in  fide  tt  homa" 
gi0  in  qmhuB  nobU  tentmini^  and  after  eonnlium 
nsAtt  impentwri  drea  ardua  regnu  Whereby  it 
should  seem  that  princes  came  to  Parliament,  not 
only  in  the  days  of  solemnity,  when  they  came 
without  writ,  but  also  on  the  days  of  sitting. 
And,  if  it  shonld  be  so,  then  the  prince  may  vote, 
and  likewise  may  be  of  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
Hoase,  and,  consequently,  may  be  of  a  conference 
with  the  fjower  House,  and  the  like. 


This  might  have  been  made  more  manifest  as 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  prince  in  days  of 
sitting,  if,  through  the  negligence  of  officers,  the 
journal  books  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
before  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  were  not 
all  missing. 

All  which  we  thought  it  appertained  to  our  care 
to  look  through,  and  faithfully  to  represent  to  his 
majesty.  And  having  agreed  secrecy  amongst 
ourselves,  and  enjoined  it  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, we  humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  whether  he  will  silence  the  question 
altogether,  or  make  use  of  it  for  his  service,  or 
refer  it  to  his  council,  or  what  other  course  he 
will  be  pleased  to  take,  according  to  his  great 
wisdom  and  good  pleasure. 

This  we  have  despatched  the  sooner,  because 
the  writs  of  summons  must  have  forty  days  dis- 
tance from  tho  first  days  of  the  Parliament.  And 
for  the  other  parts  of  our  accounts,  his  majesty 
shall  hear  from  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  within 
few  days.  Evermore  praying  for  his  majesty's 
prosperity,  and  wishing  your  lordship  much  hap« 
piness. 

Your  lordship's  to  bo  commanded, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane, 
H.  Montagu, 
Edw.  Coke, 
Henry  Hobartb, 
Ran*  Crew. 
York  Hoaiei  Not.  Slst,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

We  have,  these  two  days  past,  made  report  to 
the  board  of  our  Parliament  committee,  upon  re- 
lation whereof,  for  some  things  we  provide,  for 
eome  things  we  arm. 

The  king,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  signification, 
did  wisely  put  it  upon  a  consult,  whether  the  pa- 
tents which  we  mentioned  in  our  joint  letters, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  removed,  by  act  of  council 
before  Parliament.  I  opined,  (but  yet  somewhat 
like  Ovid's  mistress  that  strove,  but  yet  as  one 
that  would  be  overcome)  that  yes.     My  reasons : 

That  men  would  go  better  and  faster  to  the 
main  errand. 

That  these  things  should  not  be  staged,  nor 
talked  of,  and  so  the  less  fuel  to  the  fire. 

That  in  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  coun- 
cil had  done  the  like  in  former  particulars  (which 
I  enumerated)  before  Parliament,  near  Parliament, 
during  Parliament,  the  council  were  to  keep  their 
wonted  sentinel,  as  if  they  thought  not  of  a  Par- 
liament, to  destroy  in  other  patents,  as  conceal- 
ments. 

The  reasons  on  the  other  side  were, 

That  it  would  be  thought  but  a  humouring  of 
the  Parliament,  (being  now  in  the  calends  of  a 
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Purliament,)  and  that  aAer  Parliament  they  would 
come  np  again. 

That  offered  graces,  by  reason  and  experience, 
lose  their  thanks. 

They  that  are  to  be  suffered  to  play  upon  some- 
thing, since  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves. 

That  the  choosing  out  of  some  things,  when 
perhaps  their  minds  might  be  more  upon  other 
things,  would  do  no  great  effect. 

That  former  patents,  taken  away  by  act  of 
council,  were  upon  the  complaints  of  particular 
persons;  whereas  now  it  should  seem  to  be 
done  tanqtuim  ex  officio. 

To  this  I  yielded,  though  I  confess  I  am  yet  a 
little  doubtful  to  the  point  of  suatnbua  modia.  But 
it  is  true  that  the  speech  of  these,  though  in  the 
Lower  House,  may  be  contemned ;  and  if  way  be 
given  to  them  (as  I  writ  to  your  lordship  of  some 
of  them  in  my  last)  it  will  sort  to  your  honour. 
For  other  things,  the  lords  have  put  them  in  a 
very  good  way,  of  which  I  will  give  express  ac- 
count when  I  see  his  majesty,  as  also  of  other 
observations  concerning  Parliament.  For  if  his 
majesty  said  well  that  when  he  knew  the  men  and 
the  elections,  he  would  guess  at  the  success ;  the 
prognostics  are  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  occurrents  abroad,  and  the 
general  licentious  speaking  of  state  matters,  of 
which  I  wrote  in  my  last.  God  ever  keep  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Dec.  16, 1690 


majesty  thinketb  it  fit  that  some  extract  be  made 
out  of  it,  which  needeth  to  be  but  very  short,  as 
he  will  show  you  at  his  return. 

Yours,  &c 

O.  BVCKIHGHAM. 
TlMolMlds,Jftii.  lO^lMO. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

As  soon  as  his  majesty's  convenience  would 
permit,  I  have  acquainted  him  with  the  draught 
of  the  proclamation  your  lordship  sent  me  by  his 
majesty's  direction.  His  majesty  liketh  it  in 
every  point  so  well,  both  in  matter  and  form,  that 
he  findeth  no  cause  to  alter  a  word  in  it,  and 
would  have  your  lordship  acquaint  the  lords  of 
the  council  with  it,  (though  he  assureth  himself, 
no  man  can  find  any  thing  in  it  to  be  changed,) 
and  to  take  order  for  the  speedy  setting  it  forth. 
And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  BUCKUYOHAM. 
TlMobaldt,Dec.Sl,1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
and  the  enclosed,  the  matter  which  his  majesty 
hath  been  thinking  upon  for  his  speech,  concemeth 
both  the  points  of  the  institution  of  a  Parliament, 
Hnd  of  the  end  for  which  this  is  called ;  yet  his , 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HU  VBRT  GOOD 
LORDS,  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL 
IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT  AS- 
SEMBLED. 

Mt  verv  good  Lords, 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all  to  make  a 
favourable  and  true  constmotion  of  my  absenee. 
It  is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sicknem  both  ef 
my  heart  and  of  my  back,  though  joined  with  dial 
comfort  of  mind  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not 
far  from  Heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  fint-frotts. 

And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die  I  wonld  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  as  I 
am  worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  bass 
bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordshipsy  my  *»• 
quests  unto  your  lordships  are : 

First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  eaase  bo 
heard. 

Secondly,  That  in  regard  I  have  seqaestaied 
my  mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in 
a  higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  eon* 
venient  time,  according  to  the  course  of  other 
courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  maks 
my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  eonnsel'i 
part  will  be  the  least:  fori  shall  not,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innocency  with  caviUa- 
tions,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  (as  your  lord- 
ships know  my  manner  is)  declare  what  I  know 
or  remember. 

Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  jnsticei 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses 
brought  against  me;  and  to  move  questions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations;  sad 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  any  more  petitioDS 
of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be 
pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension 
of  any  number  or  muster  of  them,  espedally 
against  a  judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  oideis 
and  decrees  in  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  coiuses 
that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints 
against  me,)  but  that  I  may  answer  them  aoo<nd- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  fs> 
spectively. 

These  requests,  I  hope,  appear  to  yonr  lord- 
ships no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  prcw 
lates  to  discern  of  my  cause;  and  desiring  no 
privilege  of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltin 
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hot  meaning,  as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly 
with  your  lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  your 
liOBOiiis  and  fayoura ;  I  pray  God  to  bless  your 
OMDsels  and  persons.    And  rest 

Your  lordships*  hamble  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 
March  IMi,  1090. 


TO  THE  KINO. 
It  mat  PLKA8B  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

I  think  myself  infinitely  bounden  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  vouchsafing  me  access  to  your  royal 
penon,  and  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  garment.  I 
•ae  yoor  majesty  imitateth  him  that  would  not 
hnmk  the  broken  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
ftut;  and  as  yo\ii  majesty  imitateth  Christ,  so  I 
liopa  assuredly  my  lords  of  the  Upper  House  will 
imiftate  yon,  and  unto  your  majesty's  grace  and 
awrey,  and  next  to  my  lords,  I  recommend  myself. 
Il  is  not  possible,  nor  it  were  not  safe,  for  me  to 
aunrer  particulars  till  I  have  my  charge ;  which, 
whMi  I  shall  receive,  I  shall,  without  fig-leaves  or 
diagnise,  excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what 
I  can  extenuate,  and  ingenuously  confess  what  I 
aan  aetther  clear  nor  extenuate.  And  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  I  might  conceive  to  be  no  offence, 
aad  yet  is,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  that  I  may  be 
twice  penitent,  once  for  my  fauit,  and  the  second 
tiaie  ibr  my  error,  and  so  submitting  all  that  I  am 
Is  your  majesty's  grace,  I  rest. 

April  90,  IMl. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  Majgstt, 

It  hath  pleased  God  for  these  three  days  past, 
to  visit  me  with  such  extremity  of  headach  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  my  head,  fixed  in  one  place, 
that  I  thought  verily  it  had  been  some  imposthu- 
Bttion;  and  then  the  little  physic  that  I  have 
told  me  that  either  it  must  grow  to  a  congelation, 
aad  so  to  a  lethargy,  or  to  break,  and  so  to  a 
Mortal  ferer  or  sudden  death;  which  apprehen- 
skm,  and  chiefly  the  anguish  of  the  pain,  made 
Ma  unable  to  think  of  any  business.  But  now 
Ihtf  the  pain  itself  is  assuaged  to  be  tolerable, 
I  raaume  the  care  of  my  business,  and  therein 
proatrate  myself  again»  by  my  letter,  at  your 
BHJaaty'a  feet. 

Your  majesty  can  bear  me  witness,  that  at  my 
last  so  comfortable  access,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
iMva  your  majesty  by  your  absolute  power  of 
paidon,  or  otherwise,  to  take  my  cause  into  your 
hands,  and  to  interpose  between  the  sentence  of 
die  House.  And  according  to  my  desire,  your 
DMJesty  left  it  to  the  sentence  of  the  House  by 
Bay  lord  treasurer'^s  report. 

Butno>w,  if  notjMT  omrUpoUntiam^  as  the  divines 
•ay,  but  per  potetUUetn  9uamter  disponenttm^  your 
Miajeaty  will  gracioasly  save  me  from  a  sentence. 


with  the  good  liking  of  the  House,  and  that  cup 
may  pass  from  me,  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  desires. 
This  I  move  with  the  more  belief,  because  I 
assure  myself,  that  if  it  be  reformation  that  is 
sought,  the  very  taking  away  of  the  seal,  upon 
my  general  submission,  will  be  as  much  in 
example,  for  these  four  hundred  years,  as  an> 
further  severity. 

The  means  of  this  I  most  humbly  leave  unto 
your  majesty,  but  surely  I  should  conceive,  that 
your  majesty  opening  yourself  in  this  kind  to  the 
lords,  counsellors,  and  a  motion  of  the  prince, 
after  my  submission,  and  my  lord  marquis  using 
his  interest  with  his  friends  in  the  House,  may 
affect  the  sparing  of  the  sentence ;  I  making  my 
humble  suit  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  joined 
with  the  delivery  up  of  the  seal  into  your  majes- 
ty's hands.  This  is  my  last  suit  that  I  shall 
make  to  your  majesty  in  this  business,  prostrating 
myself  at  your  mercy-seat,  after  fifteen  years' 
service,  wherein  I  have  served  your  majesty  in 
my  poor  endeavours,  with  an  entire  heart.  And, 
as  I  presume  to  say  unto  your  majesty,  am  still 
a  virgin,  for  matters  that  concern  your  person  or 
crown,  and  now  only  craving  that  aher  eight  steps 
of  honour,  I  be  not  precipitated  altogether. 

But,  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  further,  and  present  your 
majesty  with  bribe ;  for  if  your  majesty  give  me 
peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me  life,  I  will 
present  you  with  a  good  history  of  England,  and 
a  better  digest  of  your  laws.  And  so  concluding 
with  my  prayers,  I  rest 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  hands, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

May  S,  1081. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

It  mat  please  tour  Highness, 

When  I  called  to  mind  how  infinitely  I  am 
bound  to  your  highness,  that  stretched  forth  your 
arm  to  save  me  from  a  sentence,  that  took  hold 
of  me  to  keep  me  from  being  plunged  deep  in  a 
sentence,  that  hath  kept  me  alive  in  your  gracious 
memory  and  mention  since  the  sentence,  pitying 
me,  as  I  hope  I  deserve,  and  valuing  me  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  I  find  my  words  almost 
as  barren  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unto  your 
highness  the  thankfulness  I  owe.  Therefore,  I 
can  but  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to 
clothe  you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  bless- 
ings, and  likewise  joyfully  to  meditate  upon 
those  he  hath  conferred  upon  you  already ;  in  that 
he  hath  made  you  to  the  king  your  father  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  safety,  contentment,  and  con- 
tinuance ;  in  yourself  so  judicious,  accomplished, 
and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with  more  viitues 
in  the  buds,  which  are  the  sweetest  that  have 
been  known  in  a  young  prince  ot  long  time;  witn 
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the  ledm  so  well  beloyed,  so  much  honoured,  as 
U  b  men*8  dailj  observation  how  nearly  you 
approach  to  his  majesty's  perfections;  how  every 
day  yon  exceed  yourself;  how,  compared  with 
other  princes,  which  God  hath  ordained  to  be 
youn^  at  this  time,  you  shine  amongst  them; 
they  rather  setting  off  your  religious,  moral,  and 
natural  excellences,  than  matching  them,  though 
yon  be  but  a  second  person.  These  and  such 
like  meditations  I  feed  upon,  since  I  can  yield 
your  highness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  my- 
self, I  hope  by  the  assistance  of  God  above,  of 
whose  grace  and  favour  I  have  had  extraordinary 
signs  and  effects  during  my  afflictions,  to  lead 
such  a  life  in  the  last  acts  thereof,  as,  whether  his 
majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  live  to  myself, 
I  shall  make  the  world  say  that  I  was  not  unworthy 
such  a  patron. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  highness*s  worthy 
servant.  Sir  John  Vaughan,  the  sweet  air  and 
loving  usage  of  whose  house  hath  already  much 
revived  my  languishing  spirits:  I  beseech  your 
highness,  thank  him  for  me.  God  ever  preserve 
and  prosper  your  highness. 

Your  highnesses  most  humble  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

June  1,  lOU. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  plbasi  tour  most  kxcellxnt  Majesty, 
I  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  my  liberty, 
without  which  timely  grant,  any  farther  grace 
would  have  come  too  late.  But  your  majesty, 
that  did  shed  tears  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
will,  I  hope,  shed  the  dew  of  your  grace  and 
goodness  upon  me  in  the  end.  Let  me  live  to 
serve  you,  else  life  is  but  the  shadow  of  death  to 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
JttIM  4,  itti. 


TO  THE  MARQDI8  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  getting  me 
out  of  prison ;  and  now  my  body  is  out,  my 
mmd,  nevertheless,  will  be  still  in  prison,  till  I 
may  be  on  my  feet  to  do  his  majesty  and  your 
lordship  faithful  service.  Wherein  your  lordship, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my  adversity 
hath  neither  spent,  nor  pent  my  spirits.  God 
prosper  you. 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Nt.  Alrak. 
iraccien. 


TOTHBKHfO. 

It  MAT  PUBAtB  Totm  most  KZCBLLsvr  Majbrt, 
I  perceive,  by  my  noble  and  eonstuit  frieadf 
the  marquis,  that  your  majesty  hath  m  gneioiit 
inclination  towards  me,  and  taketh  csltb  of  omi 
for  fiAeen  years  the  subject  of  your  favour,  now 
of  your  compassion,  for  which  I  moat  humbly 
thank  your  majesty.  This  same  nooa  ertatun 
is  the  work  of  God*s  pardon  and  the  king's,  and 
since  I  have  the  inwud  seal  of  the  one,  I  hope 
well  of  the  other. 

Ular^  saith  Seneca  to  his  master,  mmgnU  at' 
empHs  g  nee  mem  forturm^  ted  turn,  Demosthenes 
was  banished  for  bribery  of  the  highest  nators, 
yet  was  recalled  with  honour;  Maxeos  Liviiis 
was  condemned  for  exactions,  yet  afterwaidt 
made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca  banished  for 
divers  corruptions,  yet  was  afterwards  restorad, 
and  an  instrument  of  that  memorable  Qninqneih 
nium  Neronis.  Many  more.  This,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  do  not  say  for  appetite  of  employ- 
ment, but  for  hope  that  if  I  do  by  myself  as  is  fit, 
your  majesty  will  never  suffer  me  to  die  in  want 
or  dishonour.  I  do  now  feed  myself  upon  Temem* 
brance,  how,  when  your  majesty  used  to  go  m  pi^ 
gress,  what  loving  and  confident  chargea  yon 
were  wont  to  give  me  touching  your  bnaineM. 
For,  as  Aristotle  toith,  young  men  may  be  hvpfj 
by  hope,  so  why  should  not  old  men,  and  nrqno» 
tered  men,  by  remembrance.  God  ever  pfoapsi 
and  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albah. 

July  16,  Ittl. 


TO  THE  LORD  BT.  ALBAN. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  who  accepted  it  very  gracioualy, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  your  book,  which  you  pnh 
mised  to  send  very  shortly,  as  soon  as  it  cometh. 
I  send  your  lordship  his  majesty's  warrant  for 
your  pardon,  as  you  desired  it;  but  am  aony, 
that  in  the  current  of  my  service  to  yonr  lordship 
there  should  be  the  least  stop  of  any  thing;  yet 
having  moved  his  majesty,  upon  your  servantfa 
intimation,  for  your  stay  in  London  till  Christmas, 
I  found  his  majesty,  who  hath  in  all  other  oeca- 
sions,  and  even  in  that  particular  already,  to  the 
dislike  of  many  of  your  own  friends,  showed  with 
great  forwardness  his  gracious  favour  towards 
you,  very  unwilling  to  grant  you  any  longer  liberty 
to  abide  there ;  which,  being  but  a  small  advan- 
tage to  you,  would  be  a  great  and  general  distaste, 
as  you  cannot  but  easily  conceive,  to  the  whole 
state.  And  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  refusal 
of  his  majesty's  falling  in  a  time  when  I  was  a 
suitor  to  your  lordship  in  a  partionlar  concerning 
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BTtelfv  wherein,  though  yonr  senrant  insisted 
(brther  thmn,  I  am  sore,  would  ever  enter  into 
joor  thoughts,  I  cannot  hut  take.it  as  a  part  of  a 
ftithftil  serrant  in  him.  But  if  your  lordship,  or 
yonr  lady,  find  it  ineonTenientfor  yon  to  part  with 
tbo  house,  I  would  rather  provide  myself  other- 
wise than  any  way  incommodate  you,  but  will 
never  slack  any  thing  of  my  afiection  to  do  you 
serf  ice ;  whereof,  if  I  hare  not  yet  giren  good 
proof,  I  will  desire  nothing  more  than  the  fittest 
1  to  show  how  much  I  am 
Your  lordship's  faithful  senrant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
ir.  ittl. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
If T  TBBY  OOOD  LoRD, 

An  unexpected  accident  maketh  me  hasten  this 
letter  to  your  lordship,  before  I  could  despatch 
Mr.  Meautys ;  it  is  that  my  lord  keeper  hath  stayed 
my  pardon  at  the  seal.    But  it  is  with  good  re- 
spect; for  hesaith  it  shall  be  private,  and  then  he 
woold  forthwith  write  to  your  lordship,  and  would 
pass  it  if  he  receired  your  pleasure ;  and  doth  also 
show  his  reason  of  stay,  which  is,  that  he  doubt- 
clfa  the  exception  of  the  sentence  of  Parliament  is 
vol  well  drawn,  nor  strong  enough,  which,  if  it 
be  doubtful,  my  lord  hath  great  reason.    But  sore 
I  am,  both  myself,  and  the  king,  and  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Attorney  meant  clearly,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Attorney's  pen  hath  gone  well.    My  humble 
request  to  your  lordship  is,  that,  for  my  lord's 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Solicitor  may  be  joined  with  Mr. 
Attorney,  and  if  it  be  safe  enough,  it  may  go  on; 
if  not  it  may  he  amended.    I  erer  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend, 
and  faithful  senrant, 
Fe.  St.  Alban. 
Oeiobtr  18,  Ittl. 


TO  THE  LOBD  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mr  ■OHOVBABLB  LoRD, 

I  hxwe  brought  your  servant  along  to  this  place, 
is  expectation  of  the  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
wUeb  your  lordship  mentioneth  in  yours,  but 
having  not  yet  received  it,  I  cannot  make  answer 
to  the  business  you  write  of;  and,  therefore, 
thought  fit  not  to  detain  your  man  here  any  longer, 
halving  nothing  else  to  write,  but  that  I  always 
*e8t 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 
HiKbmbrook,  Oct  90,  Ittl. 


TO  THE  LOBD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  BOBLB  Lord, 

Now  that  I  am  provided  of  a  house,  I  have 
diooght  it  congruous  to  give  your  lordship  notice 
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thereof,  that  you  may  no  longer  hang  noon  the 
treaty,  which  hath  bpen  between  your  lordship 
and  me,  touching  York  House ;  in  which  I  assurs 
your  lordship  I  never  desired  to  put  you  to  tne 
least  inconvenience.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  LOBD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  am  glad  your  lordship  understands 
me  so  rightly  in  my  last  letter.  I  continue  still  in 
the  same  mind,  for,  I  thank  God,  I  am  settled  to  my 
contentment ;  and  so  I  hope  you  shall  enjoy  yours 
with  the  more,  because  I  am  so  well  pleased  in 
mine.  And,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  very  far  from 
taking  it  ill,  if  you  part  with  it  to  any  else,  judg- 
ing it  alike  unreasonableness  to  desire  that  which 
is  another  man's,  and  to  bind  him  by  promise  or 
otherwise  not  to  let  it  to  another. 

My  lord,  I  will  move  his  majesty  to  take  com- 
miseration of  your  long  imprisonment,*  which,  in 
some  respects,  both  you  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  harder  than  the  Tower ;  you  for  the  help  of 
physic,  your  parley  with  your  creditors,  your  con- 
ference for  your  writings  and  studies,  dealing 
with  friends  about  yonr  business ;  and  I  for  this 
advantage,  to  be  sometimes  happy  in  visiting  and 
conversing  with  your  lordship,  whose  company  I 
am  much  desirous  to  enjoy,  as  being  tied  by  an- 
cient acquaintance  to  rest 

Your  lordship's  fiedthful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  OOOD  Lord, 

These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  your  good  lordship  in  procuring  my 
liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my 
release,  are  such  as  I  now  find,  that  in  building 
upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship, 
I  have  built  upon  the  rock  where  neither  winds 
or  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray 
your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks  as 
ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  much  com 
forted  in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted  in 
showing  your  love  and  affection  to  him,  of  which 
I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  of  Faulkland,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  Mr.  Matthew,  and  otherwise. 

I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty, 
thanks,  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  I  here 
put  into  your  noble  hands. 

I  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  ofieu 
to  his  majesty,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into 
better  order  and  frame  the  laws  of  England. 
The  declaration  whereof  I  have  left  with  Sir  Ed- 

*  Beftraiot  (torn  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  conrt 
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wtrd  Sackrille,  bectue  it  wots  do  good  mmnnen 
to  clog  his  majesty,  at  this  time  of  triamph  and 
leciestiony  with  a  business  of  this  natare,  so  as 
yoar  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir 
fkiward  Sackville,  when  you  think  the  time 
reasonable. 

I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship 
with  a  book  of  my  History  of  King  Henry  VII., 
and  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I 
dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty,  and  this  last 
summer,  this  book  to  the  prince,  your  lordship's 
torn  is  next;  and  this  summer  that  cometh,  if  I 
live  to  it,  shall  be  yours.  I  have  desired  his  ma- 
jesty to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall 
use  my  own  choice,  for  this  is  the  best  retribution 
I  can  make  to  your  lordship.  God  prosper  you. 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  serrant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gorhambury,  this  SOtb  ofMsrcb,  lOSl. 
Endorsed, 
To  the  Bis^hi  Honourable  hit  very  good  hrdy  the 

Lord  J^hrquia  of  Buckingham^  High  JBtdmirtd 

of  England, 


TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majestt, 

I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infi- 
nitely bounden  U>  your  majesty's  grace  and  good- 
ness, for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and 
constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the 
civilians  say,  is  ra  inautimabtlis,  my  liberty  ;  so 
that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  roe,  I  shall  not 
die  a  prisoner;  nay,  further,  your  majesty  hath 
vouchsafed  to  rest  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of 
your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  the  referring 
the  consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good 
lord  the  treasurer,  which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty 
in  your  majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much  left  of  a 
late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be 
sorry  to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immo- 
dest. These  your  majesty's  great  benefits,  in 
casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways  be 
sufficient  to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor 
of  famous  memory,  and  now  I  hope  of  more 
famous  memory  than  before,  King  Henry  VII., 
to  give  your  majesty  thanks  for  me;  which  work, 
mo6%  humbly  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  I  do 
present.  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
trouble,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a 
kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now,  by 
your  majesty's  favour,  I  am  entering  into,  I  made 
a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works,  a  History 
of  England,  and  a  Dlgi^st  of  your  Laws,  as  I  have 
by  a  figure  o(para  pro  tuto  performed  tho  one,  so 
I  have  herewith  si*nt  your  luttjesty,  by  wny  of  nn 
ep istlp  a  new  oflfer  of  Uto  other  \  but  uiy  deHirn  is 


farther,  if  HtmdwitI'  tour  Majesty**  goo<  pica, 
sore,  etnee  now  my  eoidy  is  mj  exehange,  aad 
my  pen  my  faotor  for  the  vee  of  my  ta)eiit»  that 
yoar  majMty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  these 
things,  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  me  some 
task  to  write,  and  that  I  should  take  for  an  orsde. 
And  because  my  Instaaratioii,  which  I  eeteem  my 
great  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  in  silenee, 
was  dedicated  to  your  majesty,  snd  this  History 
of  King  Henry  Y II.,  to  yoar  lively  and  excellent 
image  the  prince,  if  now  yonr  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrity 
embrace  your  majesty's  direction  than  my  own 
choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  trou- 
bling you  thus  long.  God  evermore  preserve  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 
Fs.  St.  Albam; 

Oorbambury,  this  SOtb  Mmreh,  Ittl. 


TO  THE  LORD  DIGBT. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  jmi 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows,  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass.  But  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the 
of  my  fortune. 


TO  THE  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  despatched  the  busineis 
your  lordship  recommended  to  me,  which  I  send 
your  lordship  here  enclosed,  signed  by  his  ma* 
jesty,  and  have  likewise  moved  him  for  your 
coming  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  is  pleased  yoa 
shall  do  at  Whitehall  when  he  retumeth  neit 
thither.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKUCOBAM. 

Newmarket,  Nov.  IStb,  1031 

I  will  give  order  to  my  secretary  to  wait  npoA 
Sir  John  Suckling  about  your  other  business. 

Endoned, 
My  Lord  of  Bucke  touching  niy  voarrmni  mA 

acceu. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Loan, 

Though  I  have  troubled  your  lordship  with 
many  letters,  oftener  than  I  Uiink  I  should,  (savis 
that  affection  keepeth  no  account,)  yet,  upon  the 
repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  a  gentleman   so  maob 
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jwt  lofdship^s  serrant,  and  to  me  another  my- 
Mjfy  as  your  lordship  beat  knoweth,  yoa  would 
nofl  hsTe  thought  roe  a  man  alive,  except  I  had 
pot  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  withal,  by  ao  faith- 
Ibl  and  approTed  a  man,  commended  my  fortunes 
afieah  unto  yonr  lordahip. 

My  lord,  to  speak  my  heart  to  your  lordship,  I 
nerer  felt  my  misfortunes  so  much  as  now :  not 
for  that  part  which  may  concern  myself,  who 
profit  (I  thank  God  for  it)  both  in  patience  and  in 
•elding  mine  own  courses ;  but  when  I  look  abroad 
and  see  the  times  so  stirring,  and  so  much  dis- 
simulation and  falsehood,  baseness  and  envy  in 
the  world,  and  so  many  idle  clocks  going  in  men's 
heads,  then  it  grieveth  me  much,  that  I  am  not 
sametimes  at  your  lordship's  elbow,  that  I  might 
0.19  yon  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  careful  advice, 
modest  liberty,  and  true  information  of  a  friend 
that  loTeth  your  lordship  as  I  do.  For,  though 
your  lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and 
storms  of  inferior  regions,  yet,  nevertheless,  to 
hear  the  wind,  and  not  to  feel  it,  will  make  one 
•Isep  the  better. 

My  good  lord,  somewhat  I  have  been,  and  much 
I  have  read ;  so  that  few  things  that  concern  states 
or  greatness,  are  new  cases  unto  me :  and  there- 
fore I  hope  I  may  be  no  unprofitable  servant  to 
yonr  lordship.  I  remember  the  king  was  wont 
to  make  a  character  of  me,  far  above  my  worth, 
that  I  was  not  made  for  small  matters :  and  your 
lordship  would  sometimes  bring  me  from  his 
majesty  that  Latin  sentence,  de  minimis  rum  curat 
kxf  and  it  hath  so  fallen  out,  that  since  my 
retiring,  times  have  been  fuller  of  great  matters 
than  before ;  wherein,  perhaps,  if  I  had  continued 
near  his  majesty,  he  might  have  found  more  use 
•f  my  service,  if  my  gift  lay  that  way ;  but  that 
is  hot  a  vain  imagination  of  mine.  True  it  is, 
that  as  I  do  not  aspire  to  use  my  talent  in  the 
king's  great  affairs ;  yet,  for  that  which  may  con- 
eem  your  lordship,  and  your  fortune,  no  man 
living  shall  give  you  a  better  account  of  faith, 
indnstry,  and  affection  than  I  shall.  I  must  con- 
dode  with  that  which  gave  me  occasion  of  this 
letter,  which  is  Mr.  Mathew's  employment  to 
your  lordship  in  those  parts,  wherein  I  am  verily 
persuaded  your  lordship  shall  find  him  a  wise  and 
able  gentleman,  and  one  that  will  bend  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  (which  is  great)  to  serve  his 
majesty,  and  the  prince,  and  in  especial  your 
lordship.    So  I  rest 

Tour  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Ony't  Ibh,  thb  18ch  of  April,  lOSS. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

EzcKLLBifT  Lord, 

How  much  I  rejoice  in  yonr  grace's  safe  return 
yoa  will  easily  belieTe,  knowing  how  well  I  love 


you,  and  how  much  I  need  you.  There  be  many 
things  in  this  journey,  both  in  the  felicity  and  in 
the  carriage  thereof,  that  I  do  not  a  little  admire, 
and  wish  your  grace  may  reap  more  and  more  fruits 
in  continuance  answerable  to  the  beginnings; 
myself  have  ridden  at  anchor  all  your  grace's 
absence,  and  my  cables  are  now  quite  worn.  I 
had  from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  out  of  Spain,  a  very 
comfortable  message,  that  your  grace  had  said, 
I  should  be  the  first  that  you  would  remember  in 
any  great  favour  after  your  return;  and  now 
coming  from  court,  he  telleth  me  he  had  commis- 
sion from  your  lordship  to  confirm  it :  for  which 
I  humbly  kiss  your  hands. 

My  lord,  do  some  good  work  upon  me,  that  I 
may  end  my  days  in  comfort,  which,  neverthe- 
less, cannot  be  complete  except  you  put  me  in 
some  way  to  do  your  noble  self  service,  for  I 
must  ever  rest 

Your  grrace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

October  It,  lOSS. 

I  have  written  to  his  highness,  and  had  pre- 
sented my  duty  to  his  highness  to  kiss  his  hands 
at  York  House,  but  that  my  health  is  scarce  yet 
confirmed. 


TO  THE  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 

My  Loro,— The  assurance  of  your  love  makes 
me  easily  believe  your  joy  at  my  return;  and  if  I 
may  be  so  happy  as,  by  the  credit  of  my  place,  to 
supply  the  decay  of  your  cables,  I  shall  account 
it  one  of  the  special  fruits  thereof.  What  Sir 
Toby  Matthew  hath  delivered  on  my  behalf,  I 
will  be  ready  to  make  good,  and  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity that  may  serve  for  the  endeavours  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Royiton,  Oct.  14, 109S. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  and  your 
book  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  promised  to  read 
it  over :  I  wish  I  could  promise  as  much  for  that 
which  you  sent  me,  that  my  understanding  of 
that  language  might  make  me  capable  of  those 
good  fruits,  which  I  assure  myself,  by  an  implicit 
faith,  proceed  from  your  pen ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
in  good  English,  with  my  thanks  for  your  book, 
that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 
G.  BucKiironAJkf 

mocbenbroolu  October  W.  ISO. 
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TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
KXCKLLENT  LoRD, 

I  tend  your  grace  for  a  parabien^  a  book  of 
mine,  written  first  and  dedicated  to  his  majesty 
in  English,  and  now  translated  into  Latin,  and 
enriched.  After  his  majesty  and  his  highness, 
your  grace  is  ever  to  have  the  third  turn  with  me. 
Vouchsafe,  of  your  wonted  farour,  to  present  also 
the  king's  book  to  his  majesty.  The  prince's  I 
haye  sent  to  Mr.  Endimion  Porter.  I  hope  your 
grace  (because  you  are  wont  to  disable  your 
Latin)  will  not  send  your  book  to  the  Conde 
d'Olivares,  because  he  was  a  deacon,  for  I  under- 
stand by  one,  (that  your  grace  may  guess  whom 
I  mean,)  that  the  Conde  is  not  rational,  and  I 
hold  this  book  to  be  Tory  rational.  Your  grace 
will  pardon  me  to  be  merry,  howeyer,  the  world 
goeth  with  me.  I  erer  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gray'i  Iniii  99d  October,  1023. 

I  have  added  a  begging  postscript  in  the  king's 
letter ;  for,  as  I  writ  before,  my  cables  are  worn 
out,  my  hope  of  tackling  is  by  your  lordship's 
means.    For  me  and  mine,  I  pray  command. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. ' 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  give  your  lordship  many  thanks 
for  the  parabien  you  have  sent  me ;  which  is  so 
welcome  unto  me,  both  for  the  author's  sake  and 
for  the  worth  of  itself,  that  I  cannot  spare  a  work 
of  so  much  pains  to  your  lordship  and  value  to 
me,  unto  a  man  of  so  little  reason  and  less  art ; 
who  if  his  skill  in  languages  be  no  greater  than 
I  found  it  in  argument,  may,  perhaps,  have  as 
much  need  of  an  interpreter  (for  all  his  deaconry) 
as  myself;  and  whatsoever  mine  ignorance  is 
in  the  tongue,  yet  this  much  I  underetaud  in  the 
book,  that  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  your  love, 
which  I  will  entail  to  my  posterity,  who,  I  hope, 
will  both  reap  the  fruit  of  the  work,  and  honour 
the  memory  of  the  author.  The  other  book  I 
delivered  to  his  majesty,  who  is  tied  here  by  the 
feet  longer  than  he  purposed  to  stay. 

For  the  business  your  lordship  wrote  of  in  your 
other  letters,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  you  no  service, 
having  engaged  myself  to  Sir  William  Becher 
before  my  going  to  Spain,  so  that  I  cannot  free 
myself,  unless  there  were  means  to  give  him 
satisfaction.     But  I  will  ever  continue 

Your  lordship's  assured  friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

nincbenbrook,  Oct.  S7th,  1633. 


to  his  majestyi  the  one  for  a  full  pardon,  that  f 
may  die  out  of  a  cloud ;  the  other  for  the  transla- 
tion of  my  honoura  after  my  decease.  I  hope  his 
majesty  will  have  compassion  on  me,  as  he  pro- 
mised me  he  would.  My  heart  telleth  me  that 
no  man  hath  loved  his  majesty  and  his  aenm 
more  entirely,  and  love  is  the  law  and  the  prophils. 
I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  aenrant, 

Fb.  St.  Albav. 

November  25Ui,  10SS. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

KxuELLBifT  Lord, 

I  send  Mr.  Parker  to  have  ready,  according  to  | 
the  speech  I  had  with  your  grace,  my  two  suits  1 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — I  have  moved  his  majesty  in  your 
suit,  and  find  him  very  gracious  inclined  to  gnnt 
it ;  but  he  desireth  firat  to  know  from  my  loid 
treasurer  his  opinion  and  the  value  of  it,  to 
whom  I  have  written  to  that  purpose  this  enclosed 
letter,  and  would  wish  your  lordship  to  speak 
with  him  yourself  for  his  favour  and  furtherance 
therein,  and  for  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing  that 
appertaineth  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKIlfQHAM. 
Newmarket,  SSth  of  January,  10SS. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Right  honourable  and  my  vert  moblk  LobDi 

Mr.  Doctor  Rawley,  by  his  modest  choice,  hath 
much  obliged  me  to  be  careful  of  him,  when  God 
shall  send  any  opportunity.  And  if  his  majesty 
shall  remove  me  from  this  see,  before  any  siieh 
occasion  be  ofifered,  not  to  change  my  intentioni 
with  my  bishopric. 

It  true  that  those  ancients,  Cicero,  DemosAeneii 
and  Plinius  Secundus,  have  preserved  their  ora- 
tions (the  heads  and  efifects  of  them  at  least)  and 
their  epistles ;  and  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  those  two  pieces,  are  the  principal  pieces  of 
our  antiquities:  those  orations  discovering  the 
form  of  administering  justice,  and  the  letters  the 
carriage  of  the  affairs  in  those  times.  For  our 
histories  (or  rather  lives  of  men)  borrow  as  mueh 
from  the  affections  and  phantasies  of  the  writers, 
as  from  the  truth  itself,  and  are  for  the  moei  of 
them  built  together  upon  unwritten  relations  and 
traditions.  But  lettera  written  i  re  naia^  and  bear- 
ing a  synchronism  or  equality  of  time  cum  refruf 
g-fs/»,  have  no  other  fault,  than  that  which  was 
imputed  unto  Virgil,  nihil  peccai  mn,  quod  nikH 
peceet^  they  speak  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  east 
too  glaring  a  light  for  that  age^  wherein  they 
were,  or  are  written. 

Your  lordship  doth  most  worthily,  therefore,  in 
preserving  those  two  pieces,  amongst  the  rest  of 
those  matchless  monuments  you  shall  leave  be- 
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iuDd  yoa ;  considering  that,  as  one  age  hath  not 
bnd  yoar  experience,  so  is  it  not  fit  it  should  be 
eonfineo  to  one  age,  and  not  imparted  to  the  times 
to  eome.  For  my  part  therein,  I  do  embrace  the 
lioiKmr  with  all  thankfulness,  and  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  me,  with  all  religion  and  doTotion. 
For  those  two  lectures  in  natuial  philosophy, 
md  the  sciences  woven  and  inTolveMl  with  the 
■une;  it  is  a  great  and  a  noble  foundation,  both 
for  the  use  and  the  salary,  and  a  foot  that  will 
teach  the  age  to  come,  to  guess  in  part  at  the 
greatness  of  that  herculean  mind  which  gifethem 
their  existence.  Only  your  lordship  may  be  ad- 
Tised  for  the  seats  of  this  foundation.  The  two 
nniTersities  are  the  two  eyes  of  this  land,  and 
fittest  to  contemplate  the  lustre  of  this  bounty ; 
these  two  lectures  are  as  the  two  apples  of  these 
eyes.  An  apple  when  it  is  single  is  an  ornament, 
wtan  double  a  pearl,  or  a  blemish  in  the  eye. 


Your  lordship  may  therefore  inform  yourself  if  one 
Sidley,  of  Kent,  hath  not  already  founded  in  Ox- 
ford a  lecture  of  this  nature  and  condition.  But 
if  Oxford  in  this  kind  be  an  Argus,  I  am  sure 
poor  Cambridge  is  a  right  Polyphemus,  it  hatb 
but  one  eye,  and  that  not  so  steadily  or  artificial- 
ly placed,  but  bonum  eat  facile  sui  diffusivum ; 
your  lordship  being  so  full  of  goodness,  will 
quickly  find  an  object  to  pour  it  on.  That  which 
made  me  say  thus  much  I  will  say  in  verse,  thai 
your  lordship  may  remember  it  the  better. 

Sola  ruhufU  »tat  Cantahrigia  pannU 
jStqu§  inopi  Unfud  dUerUu  invocat  JtrU$t 

I  will  conclude  with  this  vow :  Deta,  ^t  animum 
istum  iibi,  animoiati  tempus  quam  longiaaimum 
tribuai.    It  is  the  most  affectionate  prayer  of 
Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

Jo.  LufCOLN. 
Baekden,  lut  of  December,  1025. 


LETTERS   FROM   MATHEWS, 
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taSL  FBANCIB  BACON,  DESIRING  A  FRIEND  TO  DO 
HIM  A  SERVICE. 

SiB, — ^The  report  of  this  act,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  the  last  of  this  business,  will  probably, 
by  the  weight  it  carries,  fall,  and  seize  on  me. 
And,  therefore,  not  now  at  will,  but  upon  necessity 
it  will  become  me  to  call  to  mind  what  passed ; 
and  (my  head  being  then  wholly  employed  about 
invention)  I  may  the  worse  put  things  upon  the 
toeoani  of  mine  own  memory.  I  shall  take 
pliysic  to-day,  npon  this  change  of  weather,  and 
Tantage  of  leisure;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  allow 
yoorwlf  80  much  business,  but  that  you  may  have 
I  to  bring  me  your  friendly  aid  before  night,  &c. 


sot  FSANCIB  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  ABOUT  READ- 
nCO  AND  GIVING  JUDOlfENT  UPON  HIS  WRIT- 
INGS 

8iB« — Because  you  shall  not  lose  your  labour 
this  afternoon,  which  now  I  must  needs  spend 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  I  send  my  desire  to 
you  in  this  letter,  that  you  will  take  care  not  to 
kave  the  writing  which  I  left  with  you  last  with 
«ny  man  so  long  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a 
copy  of  it;  because,  first,  it  must  be  censured  by 
joo,  and  then  considered  again  by  me.  The 
tiling  which  I  expect  most  from  you  is,  that  you 
would  read  it  carefully  over  by  yourself,  and  to 
\  little  in  writing,  where  you  think  (to 


speak  like  a  critic)  that  I  do  perhaps  indormi*' 
cercf  or  where  1  do  indulgere  genio{  or  where,  in 
fine,  I  give  any  manner  of  disadvantage  to  myself. 
This,  super  iotam  materiam,  you  must  not  fail  to 
note,  besides  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  you 
cannot  like ;  for  you  know  in  how  high  account  I 
have  your  judgment. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  SAME  PERSON  UPON 
THE  LIKE  SUBJECT;  WITH  AN  ADDIT.ON  OF 
CONDOLING  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Sir, — ^The  reason  of  so  much  time  taken  before 
my  answer  to  yours  of  the  fourth  of  August,  was 
chiefly  my  accompanying  my  letter  with  the 
paper  which  here  I  send  you;  and  again,  now 
lately  (not  to  hold  from  you  till  the  end  of  a  letter 
that  which  by  grief  may,  for  a  time,  eflace  all  the 
former  contents,)  the  death  of  your  good  friend  and 
mine,  A.  B.;  to  whom,  because  I  used  to  send  my 
letters  for  conveyance  to  you,  it  made  me  so  much 
the  more  unready  in  the  despatch  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  (howsoever  it  hatb 
pleased  God  otherwise  to  bless  me)  a  most  unfor- 
tunate man,  to  be  deprived  of  two  (a  great  number 
in  true  friendship)  of  those  friends  whom  I  ac- 
counted as  no  stage  friends,  but  private  friendd^ 
(and  such  as  with  whom  I  might  both  freely  and 
safely  communicate ;)  him  by  death,  and  you  by- 
absence.  As  for  the  memorial  of  the  late  deceased 
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queen,  I  will  not  question  whether  you  be  to 
pass  for  a  disinterested  man  or  no;  I  freely  con- 
fess myself  am  not,  so  I  leave  it.  As  for  my 
other  writings,  you  make  me  very  grlad  of  your 
approbation ;  the  rather  because  you  add  a  con- 
currence in  opinion  with  others ;  for  else  I  might 
have  conceived  that  affection  would,  perhaps, 
have  prevailed  with  you,  beyond  that  which  (if 
your  jud{pment  had  been  neat  and  free)  you  could 
have  esteemed.  And  as  for  your  caution  touch- 
ing the  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  I  shall 
not  have  cause  to  meet  with  them,  any  otherwise 
than  in  that  some  schoolmen  have,  with  excess, 
advanced  the  authority  of  Aristotie.  Other  occa- 
sion I  shall  have  none.  But  now  I  have  sent  you 
that  only  part  of  the  whole  writing  which  may 
perhaps  have  a  little  harshness  and  provocation  in 
it,  although  I  may  almost  secure  myself  that  if 
the  preface  passed  so  well  tiiis  will  not  irritate 
more;  being,  indeed,  to  the  preface  but  zBpalma 
adpugnum.  Your  own  love  expressed  to  me  I 
heartily  embrace ;  and  hope  that  there  will  never 
be  occasion  of  other  than  entireness  between  us, 
which  nothing  but  majores  chariiaies  shall  ever  be 
able  to  break  off. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  IN  REFLEC- 
TION UPON  SOME  ASTROLOGERS  IN  ITALY. 

Sir, — I  write  to  you  chiefly  now  to  the  end 
that,  by  the  continuance  of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  by  letters,  you  may  perceive  how  much  I 
desire,  and  how  much  I  do  not  despair  of  the  re- 
continuance  of  our  acquaintance  by  conversation. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  would  desire  the 
astronomers  of  Italy  to  amuse  us  less  than  they 
do  with  their  fabulous  and  foolish  traditions,  and 
come  nearer  to  the  experiments  of  sense ;  and  tell 
us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are 
beyond  the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six 
months  together,  we  must  needs  have  a  cold 
winter,  as  i^'e  saw  it  was  the  last  year.  For, 
understanding  that  this  was  general  over  all  these 
parts  of  the  world,  and  finding  that  it  was  cold 
weather  with  all  winds,  and  namely  west  wind,  I 
imagined  there  was  some  higher  cause  of  this 
effect;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I  thought  not  that 
ever  I  should  have  found  that  cause  so  palpable  a 
one  as  it  proved :  which  yet,  when  I  came  quickly 
afterwards  to  observe,  I  found  also  very  clearly, 
that  the  summer  must  needs  be  cold  too ;  though, 
yet,  it  were  generally  thought  that  the  year  would 
make  a  shift  to  pay  itself;  and  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  have  heats  for  our  cold.  You  see  that 
though  I  be  full  of  business,  yet  I  can  be  glad 
rather  to  lay  it  all  aside  than  to  say  nothing  to 
you.  But  I  long  much  more  to  be  speaking  often 
with  you ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  long  want  my 
wish 


THB  LORD  OF  «T.  ALBANS,  BACON.  TO  AN  Hmft. 
BLE  SERVANT,  MY  LORD  BELIEVING  BIS  OWN 
DANGER  TO  BE  MUCH  LESS  THAN  HE  FOUND  IT. 

Sir,— I  say  to  you,  upon  the  occasion  which 
you  give  me  in  your  last,  modUm  fim,  fttmn 
dubitoMtif  I  would  not  have  my  friends  (thoogfa 
I  know  it  to  be  out  of  love)  too  apprehensivs, 
either  of  me,  or  for  me.  For  I  thank  God,  my 
ways  are  sound  and  good,  and  I  hope  God  will 
bless  me  in  them.  When  once  my  master*  and 
afterwards  myself,  were  both  of  us  in  extremity 
of  sickness,  (which  was  no  time  to  dissemble*)  I 
never  had  so  great  pledges  and  certainties  of  his 
love  and  favour:  and  that  which  I  knew  then, 
such  as  took  a  litUe  poor  advantage  of  these  Isllav 
times,  know  since.  As  for  the  nobleman  who 
passed  that  way  by  you,  I  think  he  is  fallsB 
out  with  me  for  his  pleasure,  or  else,  perhaps*  to 
make  good  some  of  his  own  mistakings :  for  hs 
cannot  in  his  heart  but  think  worthily  of  my 
affection  and  well  deserving  towards  him ;  and  u 
for  me,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  love  his  nature  and 
parts. 


MY  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON,  TO  THE  SAMB 
HUMBLE  SERVANT,  EMPLOYING  HIM  TO  DO  A 
GOOD  OFFICE  WITH  ANOTHER  GREAT  MAN. 

Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  you 
mention  some  passages  at  large  concerning  the 
lord  you  know  of.  You  touched  also  that  point 
in  a  letter  which  you  wrote  upon  my  lord's  going 
over,  which  I  answered ;  and  am  a  little  doubtful 
whether  mine  ever  came  to  your  hands.  Itii 
true  that  I  wrote  a  littie  sullenly  therein ;  how  I 
conceived  that  my  lord  was  a  wise  man  in  hit 
own  way,  and  perhaps  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  bs 
out  with  me ;  for,  at  least,  I  found  no  cause  theie> 
of  in  myself.  As  for  the  latter  of  these  points,  I 
am  of  the  same  judgment  still ;  but  for  the  former, 
I  perceive,  by  what  you  write,  that  it  is  merely 
some  misunderstanding  of  his.  And  I  do  a  littie 
marvel,  at  the  instance  which  had  relation  to  that 
other  crabbed  man ;  for  I  conceived  that  both  in 
passing  that  book,  and  (as  I  remember)  two 
more,  immediately  after  my  lord's  going  over,  I 
had  showed  more  readiness  than  many  times  I 
use  in  like  cases.  But,  to  conclude,  no  man  hath 
thought  better  of  my  lord  than  I  have  done.  I 
know  his  virtues,  and,  namely,  that  he  hath  mnch 
greatness  of  mind,  which  is  a  thing  almost  lest 
amongst  men ;  nor  can  anybody  be  more  sensible 
and  remembering  than  I  am  of  his  former  favoaiSi 
so  that  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  his  friendship ; 
neither  are  the  past  occasions,  in  my  opinion,  soeh 
as  need  either  reparation  or  declaration,  but  maty 
well  go  under  the  titie  of  nothing.  Now,  I  hsd 
rather  you  dealt  between  us  than  anybody  elsSft 
because  you  are  no  way  drenched  in  any  ma&*8 
humour.    Of  other  things  at  another  time;  but 
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(Ut  I  was  forward  to  write,  in  fhe  midst  of  more 
hiiriiiets  than  erer  I  had. 


IBB  LOBD  OP  ST.  ALBANS  TO  A  MOST  DEAR 
IBIBND.  IN  WHOM  HJS  NOTES  AN  ENTIRENESS 
AND  IMPATIENT  ATTENTION  TO  DO  HIM  8ER- 
TICB. 

8iB<- *It  ie  not  for  nothing  that  I  have  deferred 
ay  EtmydeJhniciiia^  whereby  it  hath  expected 
t)M  proof  of  your  great  friendship  towards  me. 
WIntaoever  the  event  be,  (wherein  I  depend  upon 
God,  who  oidains  the  effect,  the  instrument,  all,) 
yal  yoor  incessant  thinking  of  me,  without  loss 
of  a  moment  of  time,  or  a  hint  of  occasion,  or  a 
ciieomstance  of  endeavour,  or  the  stroke  of  a  pulse 
in  demonstration  of  your  affection  to  me,  doth  infi- 
lilsly  tie  me  to  you.  Commend  my  service  to 
my  friend.  The  rest  to-morrow,  for  I  hope  to 
Isdge  at  London  this  night,  &c« 

Sserecy  I  need  not  recommend,  otherwise  than 
Aat  yon  may  recommend  it  over  to  our  friend ; 
both  because  it  prevents  opposition,  and  because 
it  is  both  the  king*s  and  my  lord  marquis's  nature 
to  love  to  do  things  unexpected. 


TBBLOBD  ST.  ALBANS  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
MARLBOROUGH.  EXPOSTULATING  ABOUT  HIS 
UNKINDNESS,  AND  INJUSTICE. 

Mr  Loan, — ^I  hnmbly  entreat  your  lordship,  and 
(if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  you  to  make  me 
i  better  answer.    Your  lordship  is  interested  in 


honour,  in  Uie  opinion  of  all  them  who  hear  how 
I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  malice  me  for 
such  a  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the  justest 
businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I  will 
avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted  there- 
in, your  lordship  knows  best  Yuur  lordship 
may  do  well,  in  this  great  age  of  yours,  to  think 
of  your  grave,  as  I  do  of  mine,  and  to  beware  of 
hardness  of  heart.  And  as  for  fair  words,  it  is 
a  wind,  by  which  neither  your  lordship  nor  any 
man  else  can  sail  long.  Howsoever,  I  am  the 
man  who  will  give  all  due  respects  and  reverence 
to  your  great  place,  &c. 


A  LETTER  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  SERVANT 
OF  HIS,  IN  EXPRESSION  OF  GREAT  ACKNOW- 
LEDOMENT  AND  KINDNESS. 

Sir, — I  have  been  too  long  a  debtor  to  you  for 
a  letter,  and  especially  for  such  a  letter,  the  words 
whereof  were  delivered  by  your  hand,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  old  gold;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
entire  affection  to  be  more  grenerounly  and  effec- 
tually expressed.  I  can  but  return  thanks  to  you : 
or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  answer  as  may  better 
be  of  thoughts  than  words.  As  for  that  which 
may  concern  myself,  I  hope  God  hath  ordained 
me  some  small  time  whereby  I  may  redeem  the 
loss  of  much.  Your  company  was  ever  of  con- 
tentment to  me,  and  your  absence  of  grief;  but 
now  it  is  of  grief  upon  grief.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  make  haste  hither,  where  you  shall 
meet  with  as  good  a  welcome  as  your  own  heart 
can  wish. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


THE  LORD  BAOON,HI8  LETTER  TO  THE  MOST  IL- 
LU8TRIOUS,  AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PBINCE 
CHABLBB,  PBINCE  OP  WALES,  DUKE  OF  CORN- 
WALL»  EARL  OF  CHESTER,  Itc* 

Ir  MAT  PLBASI  TOUR  HlOHNKSS. 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  high- 
» I  have  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the 
^  of  the  last  King  of  England,  that  was 
aneestor  to  the  king,  your  father,  and  yourself, 
sod  was  that  king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in 
m  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  con- 
•mnraate,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms  by  him 
begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it,  for  he  was 

•  Third  tditloa  of  RMOiciuUo. 


a  wise  man  and  an  excellent  king;  and  yet  the 
times  very  rough  and  full  of  mutations  and  rare 
accidents :  and  it  is  with  times  as  it  is  with  ways, 
some  are  more  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  some 
are  more  flat  and  plain,  and  the  one  is  better  for 
the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have 
not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as  well  as  I 
could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  better 
light;  it  is  true  your  highness  hath  a  living  pat- 
tern, incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father ;  but  it 
is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  it  in  one  of  these 
ancient  pieces.  God  preserve  your  highness 
Your  highnesses  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Albajv 
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aiB.  FRANCIS  BACOH  TO  MB.  KOBERT  C201L.* 

Sir: — ^I  am  Tery  p^lad  that  the  good  aflection 
«/id  friendship,  which  conversation  and  familiari- 
ty did  knit  between  us,  is  not  by  absence  and 
intermission  of  society  discontinued;  which 
assureth  me  it  had  a  farther  root  than  ordinary 
acqaaintance.  The  signification  whereof,  as  it 
is  Tery  welcome  to  me,  so  it  maketh  me  wish, 
that  if  yon  have  accomplished  yourself  as  well 
in  the  points  of  virtue  and  experience,  which  you 
sought  by  your  travel,  as  you  have  won  the  per- 
fection of  the  Italian  tongue,  I  might  have  the 
contentment  to  see  you  again  in  England,  that 
we  may  renew  the  fruit  of  our  mutual  good  will ; 
which,  I  may  truly  affirm,  is,  on  my  part,  much 
increased  towards  you,  both  by  your  own  demon- 
stration of  kind  remembrance,  and  because  I  dis- 
cern the  like  affection  in  your  honourable  and 
nearest  friends. 

Our  news  are  all  but  in  seed ;  for  our  navy  is 
set  forth  with  happy  winds,  in  token  of  happy 
adventures,  so  as  we  do  but  expect  and  pray, 
as  the  husbandman  when  his  corn  is  in  the 
ground. 

Thus,  commending  me  to  your  love,  I  commend 
you  to  God^s  preservation. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERY  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL,  itci 

My  verv  good  Lord, 

I  was  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expectation 
of  some  good  effect ;  and  therefore  I  commend 
my  fortune  to  your  lordship's  kind  and  honoura- 
ble furtherance.  My  affection  inclineth  me  to  be 
much  [your]  lordship*8,and  my  course  and  way,  in 
all  reason  and  policy  for  myself,  leadeth  me  to  the 
same  dependence :  hereunto  if  there  shall  be  joined 
your  lordship's  obligation  in  dealing  strongly  for 
me  as  you  have  begun,  no  man  can  be  more  yours. 
A  timorous  man  is  everybody's,  and  a  covetous 
man  is  his  own.  But  if  your  lordship  consider 
my  nature,  my  course,  my  friends,  my  opinion 
with  her  majesty,  if  this  eclipse  of  her  favour 
were  past,  I  hope  you  will  think,  I  am  no  un- 
likely piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant 
of.  My  present  thankfulness  shall  be  as  much 
as  I  have  said.    I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  true  humble  servant 
Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Greenwich,  thie  5th  of  Aprfl,  1504. 

*  Vnm  the  orlfinal  drangbt  In  the  library  of  Qneen'i  Cbl- 
Icf  ff,  Oxford,  Arek.  D.  %.  This  letter  eeeme  to  be  of  a  very 
earl/  date,  and  to  hare  been  written  to  Mr.  Robert  Cecil, 
while  he  waa  npon  hia  trevela. 

i  HarL  If SS.  vol.  fOOT,  No.  90. 


TO  THE    RIGHT  HONOURABLE  IIT  TERT  GOOH 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  Lord  : — I  have,  since  I  spake  with  yoot 
lordship,  pleaded  to  the  queen  against  herself  for 
the  injury  she  doth  Mr.  Bacon  in  delaying  him 
so  long,  and  the  unkindness  she  doth  me  in 
granting  no  better  expedition  in  a  suit  which  I 
have  followed  so  long,  and  so  affectionately.  And 
though  I  find  that  she  makes  tome  difficolty,  to 
have  the  more  thanks,  yet  I  do  assare  myself  ike 
is  resolved  to  make  him.  I  do  write  this,  not  to 
solicit  your  lordship  to  stand  firm  in  assisting  me, 
because,  I  know,  you  hold  yourself  already  tied 
by  your  affection  to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  by  your  pro- 
mise to  roe;  but  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  my 
resolution  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  employ  my 
uttermost  strength  to  get  him  placed  before  the 
term :  so  as  I  beseech  your  lordship  think  of  no 
temporizing  course,  for  I  shall  think  the  queen 
deals  unkindly  with  me,  if  she  do  not  both  give 
him  the  place,  and  give  it  with  imvonr  and  soma 
extraordinary  advantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  honour  and  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

Essex. 

Greenwich,  this  14th  of  Janoary,  [1501] 
Endorsed, 
My  Lord  of  Es$ex  for  Mr.  Dran.  Baeon  to  k 
tolieiior. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE   HIS   VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  8EAL.f 

Mt  vxrt  good  Lord, 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton  failing  of  your  lordship, 
being  newly  gone,  sent  his  letter  to  me  to  see 
conveyed  unto  you,  which  I  send  enclosed ;  de- 
siring your  lordship,  according  to  your  kind  af* 
fection,  to  make  the  best  use  thereof  for  my  fur^ 
therance.  And  I  pray  your  lordship  to  ^1  to 
remembrance  my  lord  treasurer's  kind  course, 
who  affirmed  directly  all  the  rest  to  be  unfit 
And  because  vis  utula  fortiori  I  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  take  a  time  with  the  queen  when  my  loid 
treasurer  is  present.  Thus,  in  hope  to-morrow 
will  bring  forth  some  good  effect,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble 

duty  and  serriee, 
Fb-Bacw. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  Ibe^  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  ttc4 

Mr  VKRT  GOOD  Lord, 

Because  I  understand  your  lordship  remainsth 
at  court  till  this  day,  and  that  my  Lord  of  Essss 


•  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  OQ07,  No.  87. 
f  Harl.  MSa.  vol.  0996,  No.  9S. 
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writeth  to  me,  that  hit  lordship  cometh  to  London,  I 
1  thought  good  to  remember  your  lordship,  and  j 
to  request  yoo,  as  I  touched  in  my  last,  that  if 
my  lord  treasurer  be  absent,  your  lordship  would 
forbear  to  fall  into  my  business  with  her  majesty, 
lest  it  might  receiTe  some  foil  before  the  time 
when  it  should  be  resolutely  dealt  in.  And  so 
commending  myself  to  your  good  favour,  I  most 
humbly  take  my  leaye. 

Your  lordship's  in  all 

humble  duty  and  service, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
ftoai  QnjH  Inn,  this  8th 
or  April,  1501. 


XABL  OF  B8SEX  TO  LORD  KEEPER  PUCKERING.* 

Mt  Lobo,— My  short  stay  at  the  court  made  me 
fiul  of  speaking  with  your  lordship ;  therefore,  I 
must  write  that  which  myself  had  told  you ;  that 
is,  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  forbear 
pressing  for  a  solicitor,  since  there  is  no  cause 
towards  the  end  of  a  term  to  call  for  it;  and,  be- 
cause the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon's  friends  may  be 
much  to  hb  disadvantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  very  assured 

to  be  commanded, 

Essex. 
WftMtend,  thii  4lh  of  Kay,  1M4. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  Itc 

It  mat  flbasi  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  understand  of  some  business  like  enough  to 
detain  the  queen  to-morrow,  which  maketh  me 
earnestly  to  pray  your  good  lordship,  as  one  that 
I  have  found  to  take  my  fortune  to  heart,  to  take 
■ome  time  to  remember  her  majesty  of  a  solicitor 
Ait  present  day. 

Our  Tower  employment  stayeth,  and  hath  done 
these  three  days,  because  one  of  the  principal 
offenders  being  brought  to  confess,  and  the  other 
persisting  in  denial,  her  majesty,  in  her  wisdom, 
thought  best  some  time  were  given  to  him  that  is 
obstinate,  to  bethink  himself;  which,  indeed,  is 
singular  good  in  such  cases.  Thus,  desiring  your 
lordship's  pardon,  in  haste  I  commend  my  fortune 
and  duty  to  your  favour. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

to  reoeive  your  commandments, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
FtoM  Ormy**  lira,  thii  ISUi 
oTAocwmMi. 

•  Bari.  MBS.  voL  6Q08,  No.  71 
Toum.— 85 


TO  THE  RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  ice.* 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship 

As  your  lordship  hath  at  divers  times  helped 
me  to  pass  over  contrary  times,  so  I  humbly  pray 
you  not  to  omit  this  favourable  time.  1  cannot 
bear  myself  as  I  should  till  I  be  settled.  And 
thus,  desiring  pardon,  I  leave  your  lordship  to 
God's  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

at  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Gray*!  Inn,  this  S5th 
of  Auf  uit,  liM. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERY  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  4to.f 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHlP, 

I  was  minded,  according  to  the  place  of  em- 
ployment, though  not  of  office,  wherein  I  serve, 
for  my  better  direction  and  the  advancement  of 
the  service,  to  have  acquainted  your  lordship,  now 
before  the  term,  with  such  her  majesty's  causes 
as  are  in  my  hands.  Which  course,  intended  out 
of  duty,  I  do  now  find,  by  that  I  hear  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  your  lordship  of  your  favour  is 
willing  to  use  for  my  good,  upon  that  satisfaction 
you  may  find  in  my  travels.  And  I  now  send  to 
your  lordship,  together  with  my  humble  thanks, 
to  understand  of  your  lordship's  being  at  leisure, 
what  part  of  to-morrow,  to  the  end  I  may  aitend 
your  lordship,  which,  this  afternoon,  I  cannot,  in 
regard  of  some  conference  I  have  appointed  wiOi 
Mr.  Attorney-General.  And  so  I  commend  yosi 
honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation 
Your  good  lordship's  humbly  at 

your  honourable  commandments, 
Fr«  Bacon. 
From  Gray*!  Inn,  the  95th 
of  September,  Friday. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE   LORD 
KEEPER,  tLC^ 

It  mat  PLEASE  FOUR  LoROSRIP, 

I  thought  good  to  step  aside  for  nine  days, 
which  is  the  durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for 
any  dislike  in  the  world ;  for  I  think  her  majesty 
hath  done  me  as  great  a  favour  in  making  an  end 
of  this  matter,  as  if  she  had  enlarged  me  from 
some  restraint  And,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, if  it  so  please  you,  to  deliver  to  her  majesty 
from  me,  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done 
her  majesty  service,  now  in  the  best  of  my  years, 
and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me  still ;  and  tha* 
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it  may  be,  when  her  majesty  hath  tried  others, 
she  will  think  of  him  that  she  hath  cast  aside. 
For,  I  will  take  it  apon  that  which  her  majesty 
hath  often  said,  that  she  doth  reserve  me,  and  not 
reject  me.  And  so  I  leave  your  good  loi^ship  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

Yoor  lordship's  much  bounden 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenham  Park,  tbii. 
aottaof  Blay,  IMS. 

EndorMdi 
Afi*.  Fr,  Baeon^  his  eonientation  to  leave  the  solicitor- 
ship. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VIIX1ERS.* 

Sir, — ^I  think  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards 
the  good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than 
to  procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  emi- 
nent places  of  law  and  justice ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
name  unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or 
for  the  solicitor's  place,  if  the  new  solicitor  shall 
go  up,  a  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and 
framing,  Mr.  Edward  Wyrthington,  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  he  is  bom  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justicer 
amongst  the  recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man 
most  able  for  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained 
in  the  king's  causes.  My  lord  deputy,  by  my 
description,  is  much  in  love  with  the  man.  I  hear 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque 
should  name,  one  Sir  John  Beare,  and  some  other 
mean  men.  This  man  I  commend  upon  my  credit, 
for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

July  %  1616. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BlTCKINOHAM.f 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  write  now  only,  rather  in  a  kind  of  continu- 
ance and  fresh  suit,  upon  the  king's  business, 
than  that  the  same  is  yet  ripe  either  for  advertise- 
ment or  advice. 

The  subcommissioners  meet  forenoon  and  afUr- 
noon  with  great  diligence,  and  without  distraction 
or  running  several  ways ;  which  if  it  be  no  more 
than  necessary,  what  would  less  have  done  1  that 
is,  if  thp.re  had  been  no  subcommissioners,  or  they 
not  well  chosen. 

I  speak  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  as  cause  re- 
qoiretb  either  for  account  or  direction,  and  as  far 
as  I  can,  by  the  taste  I  have  from  him,  discern, 
probably  their  service  will  attain,  and  may  exceed 
his  majesty's  expectation. 


*  R*ephena*a  iccond  collection,  p.  4. 
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I  do  well  like  the  course  they  take,  which  in, 
in  every  kind  to  set  down,  ai  in  beer,  in  wine,  in 
beef,  in  muttons,  in  com,  &c.,  whateoroeth  to  the 
king's  ose,  and  then  what  is  spent,  and  lastly 
what  may  be  saved.  This  way,  thougli  it  be  not 
so  accusative,  yet  it  is  demonstrative.  Nam  ree- 
twn  et/  index  sui  et  obliquif  and  the  false  manner 
of  accounting,  and  where  the  gain  cleaveth  will 
appear  after  by  consequence.  I  humbly  pray  his 
majesty  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  him  with  these 
imperfect  glances,  which  I  do,  both  because  I 
know  his  majesty  thinketh  long  to  understand 
somewhat,  and  lest  his  majesty  should  conceive, 
that  he  multiplying  honours  and  favours  opon  me, 
I  should  not  also  increase  and  redouble  my  endea- 
vours and  cares  for  his  service.  God  ever  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  his  majesty  and  your  lord- 
ship, to  whom  I  ever  remain 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoit,  C.  S. 

Jan.  16, 1617. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  Itc* 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship, 

Not  able  to  attend  your  lordship  myself  befors 
your  going  to  the  court,  by  reason  of  an  ague, 
which  offered  me  a  fit  on  Wednesday  morning, 
but  since,  by  abstinence,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
starved  it,  so  as  now  he  hath  turned  his  back,  I 
am  chasing  him  away  with  a  little  physic,  I 
thought  good  to  write  these  few  words  to  your 
lordship ;  partly  to  signify  my  excuse,  if  need 
be,  that  I  assisted  not  Mr.  Attorney  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  which  time,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  me,  that  I  hear  by  relation  some- 
what was  generally  taken  hold  of  by  the  court 
which  I  formerly  had  opened  and  moved;  and 
partly  to  express  a  little  my  conceit  touching  the 
news  which  your  lordship  last  told  me  from  the 
queen,  concerning  a  condition  in  law  knit  to  as 
interest,  which  your  lordship  rememberelh,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  by  misfeyance.  Wlwrein 
surely  my  mind,  as  far  as  it  appertaineth  to  me, 
is  this,  that  as  I  never  liked  not  so  much  as  tht 
coming  in  upon  a  lease  by  way  of  forfeiture,  so  I 
am  so  much  enemy  to  myself  as  I  take  no  con- 
tentment in  any  such  hope  of  advantage.  For 
as  your  lordship  can  give  me  best  testimony,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  propounded  any  such  like  mo- 
tion, though  I  have  been  incited  thereto;  so  the 
world  will  hardly  believe,  but  that  it  is  underhand 
quickened  and  nourished  from  me.  And,  truly, 
my  lord,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  supplant  any 
man  for  g^reat  gain ;  and  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  continue  your  commendations  and  coun- 
tenance to  me  in  the  course  of  the  queen's  serriee 
that  I  am  entered  into:  which,  when  it  ahaP 
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pletse  God  to  move  the  qaeen  to  profit,*  I  hope  I 
•hall  gire  cause  for  yoar  lordship  to  obtain  as 
many  thanks  as  700  hsTe  endured  chiding. 
And  so  I  commend  joor  good  lordship  to  God*8 
grood  presenration. 

Yoar  lordship's  most  humbly 

at  yoar  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
FroM  Oimy't  Ins,  Um  Utk  of  Jane,  1505 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  iLC.i 

It  mat  please  tour  Loroship, 

There  hath  nothing  happened  to  me  in  the 
eoarse  of  my  business  more  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, than  your  lordship's  failing  me,  and 
crossing  me  now  in  the  conclusion,  when  friends 
aie  best  tried.  But  now  I  desire  no  more  favour 
of  your  lordship,  than  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  suitor 
in  the  Chancery ;  which  is  this  only,  that  you 
would  do  me  right.  And  I,  for  my  part,  though  I 
have  much  to  allege,  yet,  nevertheless,  if  I  see 
her  majesty  settle  her  choice  upon  an  able  man, 
soch  a  one  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Fleming,  I  will  make 
no  means  to  alter  it.  On  the  other  side,  if  I  per- 
eeive  any  insufficient,  obscure,^  idol  man  offered 
to  her  majesty,  then  I  think  myself  double  bound 
to  nse  the  best  means  I  can  for  myself;  which  I 
faombly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  do  with  your 
fikvomr,  and  that  you  will  not  disable  me  farther 
than  is  cause.  And  so  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship to  God's  preservation. 
That  heareth  your  lordship  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
rnm  Orsy's  Iss,  tlie  tttk  of  July,  1505. 

Eadorwd,  In  lord  keeper'*  hand, 
Iifir,  Baeon  wronging  me» 


give  me  grace  to  perform,  which  is,  tliat  if  any 
idol  may  be  offered  to  her  majesty,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  my  particular,  to  inform  her  majesty 
truly,  which  I  must  do,  as  long  as  I  have  a  tongue 
to  speak,  or  a  pen  to  write,  or  a  friend  to  use. 
And  farther  I  remember  not  of  my  letter,  except 
it  were  that  I  writ,  I  hoped  your  lordship  would 
do  me  no  wrong,  which  hope  I  do  still  continue. 
For  if  it  please  your  lordship  but  to  call  to  mind 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom,  next 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
lordship  is  ascended ;  I  know  you  will  have  a 
compunction  of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  when  your  lordship 
favoureth  others  before  me,  do  not  lay  the  separa- 
tion of  your  love  and  favour  upon  myself.  For  I 
will  give  no  cause,  neither  can  I  acknowledge 
any,  where  none  is;  but  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  understand  things  as  they  are.  Thus, 
sorry  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  an  argument 
which  is  to  me  unpleasant,  though  necessary,  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God^s  good  pre- 
servation. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twlckenbem  Park,  this  19th  of  Auguit,  1595. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  Slc,^ 
It  mat  PLKA8K  YOUR  LoRDSHIP, 

I  thought  it  became  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ship, upon  that  which  I  have  understood  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  who  vouchsafed,  as  I  perceive,  to 
deal  with  your  lordship  of  himself  to  join  with 
him  in  the  concluding  of  my  business,  and  findeth 
yoor  lordship  hath  conceived  offence,  as  well  upon 
my  manner  when  I  saw  your  lordship  at  Temple 
last,  as  upon  a  letter,  which  I  did  write  to  your 
loidihip  aome  time  before.  Surely,  my  lord,  for 
■ly  belmTioor,  I  am  well  assured,  I  omitted  no 
point  of  duty  or  ceremony  towards  your  lordship. 
But  I  know  too  much  of  the  court  to  beg  a  coun- 
tenanee  in  public  plaee,  where  I  make  account  I 
ahall  not  receive  it.  And  for  my  letter,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  it  was,  that  which  I  hope  God  will 

•f,  Perftct  f  Hftri.  M88.  vol.  0097,  No.  r. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

ice.* 
It  may  pleasi  vour  oood  Lordship, 

I  am  sorry  the  opportunity  permitteth  me  not 
to  attend  your  lordship  as  I  minded.  But  1  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  be  the  less  sparing  in  using 
the  argument  of  my  being  studied  and  prepared 
in  the  queen^s  causes,  for  my  furtherance  upon 
belief  that  I  had  imparted  to  your  lordship  my 
travels,  which  some  time  next  week  I  mean  to  do. 
Neither  have  I  been  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  At- 
torney, as  I  desired,  because  he  was  removing 
from  one  building  to  another.  And,  besides,  he 
alleged  his  note  book  was  in  the  country,  at  , 
and  so  we  respited  it  to  some  time  next  week.  I 
think  he  will  rather  do  me  good  offices  than  other- 
wise, except  it  be  for  the  township  your  lordship 
remembereth  by  the  verse.  Thus  I  commend 
your  honourable  lordship  to  God^s  good  preserva- 
tion. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon 
From  Gray'i  Inn,  this  95th  of  September,  1505. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MY  GOOD  LORD, 
THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
ENGLAND.f 

It  may  please  your  good  IjOrdship, 

My  not  acquainting  your  lordship  hath  pro- 
ceeded of  my  not  knowing  any  thing,  and  of  my 
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not  knowing  of  my  absence  at  Byssam  with  my 
Lady  Russel,  upon  some  important  cause  of  her 
son's.  And  as  1  have  heard  nothing,  so  1  look 
for  nothing,  though  my  Lord  of  Essex  sent  me 
word,  he  would  not  write  till  his  lordship  had 
good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go  on  in  his 
affection,  which,  nevertheless,  myself  have  desired 
him  to  limit.  But  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  I 
can  take  no  farther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
nt  T\Tickenham  Park,  where  I  think  to  stay :  for 
her  majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall 
not  need  in  her  causes,  though,  whensoever  her 
majesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in  any  particu- 
lar, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service. 
This  I  write  lest  your  lordship  might  think  my 
silence  came  of  any  conceit  towards  your  lord- 
ship, which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  not.  And 
this  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not  so  :  for 
my  course  will  not  give  me  any  ordinary  occasion 
to  use  your  favour,  whereof,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
ever  be  glad.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship 
to  God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  humble,  &c. 

Fr.  Bacon. 
This  11th  of  October,  1505. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

It  may  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  conceive  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  live  and  reign  long,  she  is  not  running 
away,  I  may  trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look 
towards  me  or  no,  I  remain  the  same,  not  altered 
in  my  intention.  If  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man, 
it  would  have  overthrown  me,  but  minded  as  I 
am,  ReverUt  benedietio  mea  in  sinum  meunu  If  I 
had  made  any  reckoning  of  any  thing  to  be  stirred, 
I  would  have  waited  on  your  lordship,  and  will 
be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on  you  to  do  you 
service.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickenham  Park,  tbii  14th  of  October. 
Endoraed,  14th  October,  05. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
^questing  me  to  move  your  lordship  to  put  into 
iho  commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Richard 
Kempe,  a  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  besides  bom 
to  good  estate,  being  also  my  friend  and  familiar 

*  Harl.  MS«.  vd.  0007,  No.  01.  f  Ibid.  No.  90. 


acquaintance.  And  because  I  eonceiTe  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  every  way  sortable  with  the  senrioe. 
I  am  bold  to  conunend  him  to  yonr  lordship** 
good  favour.  And  even  so,  with  lemembnnce 
of  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  to  do  yon 

humble  senrice, 
Fr.  Bacov. 
Twickenham  Park,  July  3, 1909. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KBBPER^ 

Mt  Lord, — In  my  last  conference  with  your 
lordship,  I  did  entreat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting 
of  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  cause,  and  to  suspend  your 
judgment  of  his  mind  towards  year  lordship,  till 
I  had  spoken  with  him.  I  went  since  that  time 
to  Twickenham  Park  to  confer  with  him,  and  had 
signified  the  effect  of  our  conference  by  letter  ere 
this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  with  your 
lordship,  and  so  to  have  delivered  it  by  speech.  I 
told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  you,  that  this 
manner  of  his  was  only  a  natural  freedom,  and 
plainness,  which  he  had  used  with  me,  and  in  my 
knowledge  with  some  other  of  his  best  firiends, 
than  any  want  of  reverence  towards  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look 
into  the  moving  cause  of  his  style,  than  into  the 
form  of  it ;  which  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  difli- 
dence  of  your  lordship's  favour  and  love  towards 
him,  and  no  alienation  of  that  dutiful  mind  which 
he  hath  borne  towards  year  lordship.  And  there> 
fore  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  your  lordship 
would  please  to  send  for  him,  there  would  .grow 
so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereaf^r  he  should  enjoy 
your  lordship's  honourable  favour  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  ever,  and  your  lordship  have  the  use 
of  his  service,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his 
jealousy.  I  will  use  no  argument  to  persuade 
your  lordship,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  his  being 
restored  to  your  lordship's  wonted  favour;  since 
your  lordship  both  knoweth  how  much  my  credit 
is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and  may  easily  Judge 
how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentleman  whom  I 
love  so  much,  should  lack  the  favour  of  a  peison 
whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commending 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

Esssx. 

Endorsed,  31  Aufuit,  09. 
3fy  Lord  of  Essex  to  have  me  send  for  Mr,  Baeofi, 
for  he  will  saiitfy  me.    In  my  lord  keeper's  own 
hand. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  »tc.\ 

Mt  virt  good  Loro, 

The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should 
be  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  friends,  makes  [me]  the  moie 

•  Bari.  M88.  voL  0007,  No.  «7.  f  IM4.  No.  106^ 
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indaBtrioiis  myself,  snd  the  more  earnest  in  soli-  j 
citing  mine  own  friends.  Upon  me  the  labour 
most  lie  of  his  establishment,  and  upon  me  the 
disgrace  will  light  of  his  being  refused.  There- 
fore I  pray  your  lordship,  now  account  me  not  as 
a  solicitor  only  of  my  friend's  cause,  but  as  a 
party  interested  in  this;  and  employ  all  your 
lordship's  favour  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
procuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,  yet 
I  hold  both  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by 
this  protraction.  More  I  would  write,  but  that  I 
know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this 
which  I  have  said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend 
yoar  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting. 
At  your  lordship's  commandment, 
[No  date.]  EsSKX. 


A  LETTBR  TO  DR.  M0RI80N,*  A  SCOTTISH  PHY 
81CIAN,  UPON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  COMING  IN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Morison, 

I  have  thought  good  by  this  my  letter  to  renew 
this  my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed 
between  as,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  you,  to 
perform  to  you  any  good  office,  for  your  particular 
and  my  expectation,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
like  on  your  part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess 
you  may  have  the  start  of  me,  because  occasion  hath 
given  yon  the  precedency  in  investiqg  you  with 
opportonity  to  use  my  name  well,  and  by  your 
loving  testimony  to  further  a  good  opinion  of  me 
in  his  majesty,  and  the  court 

Bat  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  the  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to 
acqait  and  make  good  your  testimony  and  report. 
So  not  doubting  to  see  you  here  with  his  majesty, 
considering  that  it  belon^th  to  your  art  to  feel 
poises,  and  I  assure  you  Galen  doth  not  set  down 
greater  variety  of  pulses  than  do  vent  here  in 

n's  hearts,  I  wish  you  ail  prosperity,  and 
Yours,  &c. 
fnm  mj  Chunber  at  Oray'i  Inn,  Ibc,  1603. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MURRAY,  OF  THE  KING'S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Ma.  Murray, 

It  is  very  true  that  his  majesty  most  graciously, 
at  my  humble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday 
my  brother-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman  ;f 
for  which  favour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to 
his  majesty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  ten  knights : 

*  He  had  held  a  corref  pondence  with  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon, 
aad  WM»  employed  to  find  Intelligence  from  Scotland  to  the 
Earl  of  EMez.— See  Mtmain  of  the  Reign  of  quten  FMzabetkt 
frmm  tM*  year  1581  tiU  her  ieaik,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  109.  110. 

f  To  thlt  Sir  John  Conatable,  Sir  Francif  Bacon  dedicated 
the  iv«ond  edition  of  his  Eataya,  published  at  London,  1612, 
teocUTo. 


and  to  tell  you  truly,  my  meaning  was  not  that 
the  suit  of  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Temple,* 
should  have  been  moved  in  my  name.  For  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have  moved  his 
majesty  for  more  than  one  at  once,  though  many 
times  in  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice,  if  we 
move  once  for  our  friends,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  again  for  our  fee. 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might 
have  been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that 
the  gentleman's  friends  are  in  some  expectation 
of  success,  I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is 
farther  to  be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  which  have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loath  on 
the  other  side  to  press  above  good  manners.  And 
so,  with  my  loving  commendations,  I  remain 

1C03.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  MR.  MATTHEW.f 

Sir, — I  perceive  you  have  some  time  when  yoa 
can  be  content  to  think  of  your  friends;  from 
whom,  since  you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do 
well,  not  paying  the  principal,  to  send  the  interest 
at  six  months'  day.  The  relation,  which  here 
I  send  you  enclosed,  carries  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  public  :  and  though  my  little  leisure  might  have 
required  a  briefer,  yet  the  matter  would  have  en- 
dured and  asked  a  larger. 

I  have  now,  at  last,  taught  that  child  to  go,  at 
the  swaddling  whereof  you  were.  My  work 
touching  the  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of 
Learning  I  have  put  into  two  books ;  whereof  the 
former,  which  you  saw,  I  cannot  but  account  as  a 
page  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  published  them 
both  ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a  small  adventure  to 
send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more  right  to  it  than 
any  man,  except  Bishop  Andrews,  who  was  my 
inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not 
me,  because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  write 
this  in  answer  to  your  good  wishes,  which  I  re- 
turn not  as  fiowers  of  Florence,:^  but  as  you  mean 
them;  whom  I  conceive  place  cannot  alter,  no 
more  than  time  shall  me,  except  it  be  for  the  better. 

1605. 


TO   MY   LADY   PACKINGTON,   IN    ANSWER   TO   A 
MESSAGE  BY  HER  SENT.) 

Madam, — You  shall  with  right  good  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  concerneth 

*  Probably  Mr.  William  Temple,  who  had  been  educated 
I  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  then  master  of  the  free  srhoo! 
at  Lincoln,  next  successively  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
I  Secretary  Uavison,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  made  provost  of 
I  Dublin  College  in  1609,  and  at  last  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  in  Ireland.    He  died  about 
16%,  at  the  age  of  73. 
t  Sir  Tobie  Matthew's  Collection  of  Letters,  p.  11. 
X  Mr.  Matthew  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  Duke  of  Floren^-e'x 
felicity. 
$  From  an  old  copy  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon'*  Letters 
r3 
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juur  daughters,  if  you  bear  a  mind  of  loye  and 
concord,  otherwise  you  must  be  content  to  be  a 
stranger  unto  us ;  for  I  may  not  be  so  unwise  as 
to  suffer  you  to  be  an  author  or  occasion  of  dis- 
sension between  your  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, having  seen  so  much  misery  of  that  kind 
in  yourself. 

And  above  all  things  I  will  turn  back  your 
kindness,  in  which  you  say,  you  will  receive  my 
wife  if  she  be  cast  off;  for  it  is  much  more  likely 
we  have  occasion  to  receive  you  being  cast  off,  if 
you  remember  what  is  passed.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  an  end  of  those  follies,  and  you  shall  at  this 
time  pardon  me  this  one  fault  of  writing  to  you ; 
for  I  mean  to  do  it  no  more  till  you  use  me  and 
respect  me  as  you  ought.  So,  wishing  you  better 
than  it  seemeth  you  will  draw  upon  yourself,  I 
rest,  Yours, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  BIR  THOMAS  BODELEY,  AFTER  HE  UAD  IM- 
PARTED TO  HIM  A  WRITING,  ENTITLED,  COOI- 
TATA  ET  VISA.* 

Sir, — In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house 
in  the  country,  I  shall  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which  I  pray  you  therefore  to  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing:  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument,  for  myself,  I  know 
well,  you  love  and  affect  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but  non  eanimus  surdia,  respondent  omnia 
tylvm.  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked  up, 
whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass 
by  your  doon  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at 
Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me  another 
tale;  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation  against 
libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that  way.  I 
pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to  him. 
So  I  rest. 
1007. 


TO  THE  KlNG.f 
It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJESTY, 

Mr.  St.  John  his  day  is  past,  and  well  past. 
I  hold  it  to  be  Janus  Bifrons;  it  hath  a  good 
aspect  to  that  which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ; 
and  doth  both  satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well ; 
my  lord  chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the 
benevolence  strongly;  I  would  he  had  done  it 
timely.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  spake 

•  Rawley'f  Reiofciutio. 

f  Ibid 

t  The  cnancenor  of  the  exchequer  here  meint,  wai  Sir 
Fulke  Grevllle,  who,  beiKg  early  initlulod  Into  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  became  a  polite  and  Ane  gentleman  ;  and, 
in  the  Itith  of  King  Jamee,  wai  created  I^)rd  Brooke.  He 
eirctcd  a  noble  monument  for  hinifolf  on  the  north  fide  of 
Warwick  church,  which  hath  eicaptMl  the  late  desolation, 
with  thii  well  known  fmcrlptlon:  "Fulke  Greville,  ••rvant 


finely,  somewhat  after  the  maoner  of  my  late  lord 
privy  seal  ;*  not  all  out  so  sharply,  bnt  as  ele- 
gantly. Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  is  also  new  in 
Uiat  court,  did  very  well,  familiarly  and  eounsel- 
lor-like.f  My  lord  of  Pembroke,  who  is  like- 
wise a  stranger  there,  did  extraordinary  well, 
and  became  himself  well,  and  had  an  evident 
applause.^  I  meant  well  also;  and  beeanse  my 
information  was  the  ground  ;  having  spoken  oat 
of  a  few  heads  which  I  had  gathered,  for  I  seldom 
do  more,  I  set  down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home, 
cursorily,  a  frame  of  that  I  had  said ;  though  I 
persuade  myself  I  spake  it  with  more  life.  I 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Murray  sealed ;  if  yonr  mar 
jesty  have  so  much  idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it 
may  give  some  light  of  the  day's  work :  but  I 
most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  the 
errors.  God  preserve  you  ever. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Bacoh. 

April  9fi,  1615. 


BIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KING  JAMECLI 
It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  SXCELLIIIT  MaIBSTT, 

It  pleased  your  majesty  to  commit  to  my  cars 
and  trust  for  Westminster  Hall  Uiree  particulars; 
that  of  the  rege  inconsuHo,  which  coneemeUi 
Murray ;  that  of  the  commendams,  which 


to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King  James,  and  Mtadlo 
Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Nor  If  he  leti  remenberad  bjr  tha  motm 
ment  he  has  left  In  hia  wrhinfra  and  poema,  cbieSj  rnwpMod 
in  his  youth,  and  in  familiar  ezerciaea  with  the  fenUeau  I 
have  before  mentioned.— Suphtnt. 

*  Late  Earl  of  Northampton. 

f  Sir  Tbomaa  Lake  was  "about  this  time  nade  oaa  of  tka 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  as  he  had  been  formerljr  Latis 
secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  before  that  tiaM,brad 
under  Shr  Francis  Walslngham.  But,  in  the  year  ISfSi  ftlt 
ing  into  the  king's  displeasure,  and  being  eogsgad  tai  tba 
quarrels  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  Lady  Rooa,  wttll 
the  Countess  of  Exeter,  he  was  at  first  suspended  tnm  tha 
execution  of  his  place^  and  afterwards  removed,  and  deeply 
censured  and  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber}  althoofh  It  ia  aaid 
the  king  then  gave  him,  in  open  court,  this  public  eutofy.tlMt 
he  was  a  minister  of  state  fit  to  serve  the  greatest  prtoea  tai 
Europe.  Whilst  this  storm  was  hanging  over  hIa  Iwad,  ba 
writ  many  letters  to  the  king  and  the  Marquis  of  Baekint- 
ham,  which  I  have  seen,  complaining  of  his  mbfortune,  tlMt 
his  ruin  was  likely  to  proceed  f>om  the  assistance  he  gaTe  to 
his  nearest  relations. — Suphtnt. 

t  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  to  Henry  Herbert,  Karl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the  marclwo 
of  Wales,  by  Mary  his  wife,  a  lady  in  whom  the  ninaee  and 
graces  seemed  to  meet  ^  whoae  very  letters.  In  the  judgnent 
of  one  who  saw  many  of  them,  declared  her  to  be  mistreae 
of  a  pen  not  Inferior  to  that  of  her  brother,  the  admirable  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Arcadia.  Nor 
did  this  genUeman  degenerate  ft-ora  their  wit  and  aplrtt,  an 
hlf  poems,  his  great  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  resdolo 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  match,  did,  among  other  inataneee, 
Ailly  prove.  In  the  year  1616,  he  was  made  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  April,  1630,  having  Just  com- 
pleted fifty  years.  But,  his  only  son  deceasing,  a  child,  befbto 
hiiri,  his  estate  and  honours  descended  upon  hIa  yonnfoi 
brother,  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  the  lineal  anceator  at 
the  present  noble  and  learned  e^rLStepkenM. 

)  Sir  David  Dalrymple*8  Memorials  and  Latt»rs P- ^ 
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eerneth  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  that  of  the 
kabeat  eorfna,  which  oonoerneth  the  Chancery. 

lliese  causes,  although  I  gaye  them  private 
tdditions,  yet,  they  are  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
yonis ;  and  the  die  mnneth  upon  your  royal  prero- 
gmliTe's  diminution,  or  entire  conseryation.  Of 
these  it  is  my  duty  to  give  your  majesty  a  short 
sceount. 

For  that  of  the  rege  ineormUio,  I  argued  the 
tame  in  the  King*s  Bench  on  Thursday  last. 
There  argued  on  the  other  part  Mr.  George  Crook, 
the  judge's  brother,  an  able  bookman,  and  one 
that  was  manned  forth  with  all  the  furniture  that 
Che  bar  could  give  him,  I  will  not  say  the  bench, 
and  with  the  study  of  a  long  vacation.  I  was  to 
answer,  which  hath  a  mixture  of  the  sudden ;  and 
of  myself  I  will  not,  nor  cannot  say  any  thing, 
but  that  my  voice  served  me  well  for  two  hours 
and  a  half;  and  that  those  that  understood  nothing 
could  tell  me  that  I  lost  not  one  auditor  that  was 
present  in  the  beginning,  but  stayed  till  the  later 
end.  If  I  should  say  more,  there  were  too  many 
witnesses,  for  I  never  saw  the  court  more  full, 
that  might  disprove  me. 

My  Lord  Coke  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was 
ft  famous  argument;  but  withal,  he  asked  me  a 
politic  and  tempting  question :  for,  taking  occa- 
sion by  a  notable  precedent  I  had  cited,  where, 
upon  Uie  like  writ  brought,  all  the  judges  in 
England  assembled,  and  that  privately,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  dispute  the  king's  commandment, 
and,  upon  conference,  with  one  mind  agreed,  that 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed.  Upon  this  hold,  my 
lord  asked  me,  whether  I  would  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  judges  called  to  it.  I  was  not  caught;  but 
knowing  well  that  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  were  most  of  all  others  interested  in  respect 
of  the  prothonotaries,  I  answered,  civilly,  that  I 
coold  advise  of  it;  but  that  I  did  not  distrust  the 
coart;  and,  besides,  I  thought  the  case  so  clear, 
as  it  needed  not. 

Sir,  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  not  only  stopped, 
bot  almost  turned  the  stream;  and  I  see  how 
things  cool  by  this,  that  the  judges  that  were 
wont  to  call  so  hotly  upon  the  business,  when 
they  had  heard,  of  themselves,  took  a  fortnight 
day  to  advise  what  they  will  do,  by  which  time 
the  term  will  be  near  at  an  end ;  and  I  know  they 
little  expected  to  have  the  matter  so  beaten  down 
with  book-law,  upon  which  my  argument  wholly 
went;  so  that  every  mean  student  was  satisfied. 
Yet,  because  the  times  are  as  they  are,  I  could 
wish,  in  all  humbleness,  that  your  majesty  would 
itmember  and  renew  your  former  commandment 
which  you  gave  my  lord  chief  justice  in  Michael- 
mas term,  which  was,  that  after  he  had  heard 
yoor  attorney,  which  is  now  done,  he  should  for- 
liear  further  proceeding  till  he  had  spoke  with 
your  majesty. 

It  concemeth  your  majesty  threefold.  First, 
in  this  particular  of  Murray ;  next,  in  consequence 


of  fourteen  several  patents,  part  in  Queen  Eliza 
beth's  time,  some  in  your  majesty's  time,  which 
depend  upon  the  like  question;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause this  writ  is  a  mean  provided  by  the  ancient 
law  of  England,  to  bring  any  case  that  may  con- 
cern your  majesty,  in  profit  or  power,  from  the 
ordinary  benches,  to  be  tried  and  judged  before 
your  Chancellor  of  England,  by  the  ordinary  and 
legal  part  of  his  power :  and  your  majesty 
knoweth  your  chancellor  is  ever  a  principal  coun- 
sellor, and  instrument  of  monarchy,  of  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  king:  and,  therefore,  like 
to  be  a  safe  and  tender  guardian  of  the  royal 
rights. 

For  the  case  of  the  commendams,  a  matter 
likewise  of  great  consequence,  though  nothing 
near  the  first,  this  day  I  was  prepared  to  have 
argued  it  before  all  tlie  judges ;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  sickness  of  the  sergeant  which  was  pro- 
vided to  argue  on  the  other  side,  although  I 
pressed  to  have  had  some  other  day  appointed 
this  term;  yet  it  pleased  divers  of  the  judges  to 
do  me  the  honour,  as  to  say  it  was  not  fit  any 
should  argue  against  me,  upon  so  small  time 
of  warning,  it  is  adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday 
next  term. 

For  the  matter  of  the  habeaa  corpus,  I  perceive 
this  common  employment  of  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  these  examinations, 
is  such  a  vinculum,  as  they  will  not  square  while 
these  matters  are  in  hand,  so  that  there  is  altum 
silentium  of  that  matter.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  subject  and  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
January  97, 1015. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8,  ON  BENDING  H18  BILL 
FOB  VISCOUNT.* 

Sir  : — ^I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  sig- 
nature, reformed  according  to  his  majesty's 
amendments,  both  in  the  two  places,  which,  I 
assure  you,  were  both  altered  with  great  judg« 
ment,  and  in  the  third  place,  which  his  majesty 
termed  a  question  only.  But  he  is  an  idle  body 
that  thinks  his  majesty  asks  an  idle  question; 
and  therefore  his  majesty's  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  taking  away  the  cause  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  by  replying. 

For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  law 
in  those  things;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a 
well  sounding  and  noble  name,  both  here  and 
abroad ;  and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take 
it  for  a  good  sign  that  you  shall  give  honour  to 
your  dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  There- 
fore I  have  made  it  Viscount  Villiers :  and  for 
your  barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom ;  for, 

*  8tephent*f  teeond  Collection,  p.  10. 
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thoagh  tiie  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that 
is  as  asaal,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper*B  place,*  I  woald  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched ;  and  tlierefore  I  marvel  it  lin- 
gereth.  It  were  no  good  manners  to  take  the 
business  oat  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands ;  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first  by  Mr.  Deccomb.  But 
if  I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave, 
especially  funce  the  king  named  me,  to  deal 
with  Sir  JoLq  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I  nor  my 
lord  treasurer  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  of 
you  in  this  business,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  John  Roper,  and  he  hath  pro- 
mised ;  and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  rea- 
sonable as  it  ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I 
am  now  gotten  into  the  country  to  my  house, 
where  I  have  some  little  liberty  to  think  of 
that  I  would  think  of,  and  not  of  that  which  other 
men  hourly  break  my  head  withal,  as  it  was  at 
London.  Upon  this  you  may  conclude,  that  most 
of  my  thoughts  are  of  his  majesty ;  and  then 
you  cannot  be  far  off.  God  ever  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Aug.  5|  oae  of  Uie  happiest  dayt,  1616. 


BY  KINQ  JAMES.f 

TO   OUR  TRUSTT   AND   WELL   BELOVED  THOMAS   CO- 
VENTRY, OUR  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well : 

Whereas,  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
loved cousin,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  upon  a 
sentence  g^iyen  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
full  three  years  since,  and  more,  hath  endured 
loss  of  his  place,  imprisonment,  and  confinement^ 
also  for  a  great  time,  which  may  suffice  for  the  satis- 

*  8ir  John  Roper,  who  had  for  many  yean  enjoyed  the 
place  of  the  chief  clerk  for  enrolling  of  pleat  In  the  court  of 
King*f  Bench,  esteemed  to  be  worth  about  four  thonaand 
ponnda  per  annum,  being  grown  old,  waa  prevailed  with  to 
■urrender  it  upon  being  created  Lord  Teynham,  with  a  reaer* 
vation  of  the  profits  thereof  to  himself  during  life.  Upon 
which  surrender,  8ir  George  Villiers  waa  to  have  the  office 
granted  to  two  of  his  trustees  for  their  lives,  as  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  was  to  have  had  before.  But  the  lA)rd  Chief  Jus- 
tice Coke  not  being  very  forward  to  accept  of  the  surrender, 
or  make  a  new  grant  of  it  upon  those  terms,  he  waa,  upon 
the  3d  of  October,  1616,  commanded  to  desist  fW>m  the  service 
of  this  place,  and  at  last  removed  from  it  upon  the  15th  of 
November  following.  His  successor,  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
third  son  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  of  Boughton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, recorder  of  London,  and  king's  sergeant,  being 
aio'c  complaisant.  Sir  John  Roper  rcsigneil,  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  same  month ;  and  Mr  Rhuie.  and  Mr.  Heath, 
who  was  aAerwards  the  king's  soIiritor.gf.nrral,  bring  the 
d.>puties  and  trustees  of  Sir  George  Vlllleni,  were  admitted.— 
Stephens**  TntroduH.  p.  37. 

t  (^bala,  ro.  Edw.  1663. 

t  His  sentence  forbid  his  romlng  within  th«  verge  of  the 
"ourt.  [In  conseqtienre  nf  ihh  Imur,  my  l.nrd  llaron  was 
ifiimmoned  to  Parliament  In  th»  Ami  VMr  nf  King  (%arlea.] 


faction  of  justice,  and  example  to  others:  we 
being  always  graciously  inclined  to  temper  mercy 
with  justice,  and  calling  to  mind  his  former  good 
services,  and  how  well  and  profitably  he  hath 
spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  are  pleased  to 
remove  from  him  that  blot  of  ignominy  which 
yet  remaineth  upon  him,  of  incapacity  and  diss* 
blement;  and  to  remit  to  him  all  penalties 
whatsoever  inflicted  by  that  sentence.  Hav- 
ing therefore  formerly  pardoned  his  fine,  and 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon,  in  due  form  of  law,  of  the 
whole  sentence;  for  which  this  shall  be  yonr 
sufficient  warrant. 


MR.  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.* 

Mt  Lord, — I  did  almost  conjecture,  by  yoor 
silence  and  countenance,  a  distaste  in  the  course 
I  imparted  to  your  lordship  touching  mine  own 
fortune ;  the  care  whereof  in  your  lordship  as  it  is 
no  news  to  me,  so,  nevertheless,  the  main  effects 
and  demonstrations  past  are  so  far  from  dulling 
in  me  the  sense  of  any  new,  as,  contrariwise,  every 
new  refresheth  the  memory  of  many  past.  And 
for  the  free  and  loving  advice  your  lordship  hath 
given  me,  I  cannot  correspond  to  the  same  with 
greater  duty,  than  by  assuring  your  lordship,  that 
I  will  not  dispose  of  myself  without  your  allow- 
ance, not  only  because  it  is  the  best  wisdom  in 
any  man  in  his  own  matters,  to  rest  in  the  wis- 
dom of  a  friend,  (for  who  can  by  often  looking  in 
the  glass  discern  and  judge  so  well  of  his  own 
favour  as  another  with  whom  he  conversethi) 
but  also  because  my  affection  to  your  lordship 
hath  made  mine  own  contentment  inseparable 
from  your  satisfaction.  But,  notwithstanding,  I 
know  it  will  be  pleasing  to  your  good  lorddJp 
that  I  use  my  liberty  of  replying;  and  I  do 
almost  assure  myself,  that  your  lordship  will  rest 
persuaded  by  the  answer  of  those  reasons  whidi 
your  lordship  vouchsafed  to  open.  They 
two,  the  one,  that  I  should  include    •     *    • 

April,  1503. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  wanting. 


THE  EARL  OF  E88EX  TO  BfR.  FRANCIS  BAOON.f 

Mr.  Bacon, — Your  letter  met  me  here  yester- 
day. When  I  came,  I  found  the  queen  so  way- 
ward, as  I  thought  it  no  fit  time  to  deal  with  her 
in  any  sort,  especially  since  her  choler  grew  to- 
wards myself,  which  I  have  well  satisfied  this 
day,  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can  to 

*  Amonf  the  papers  of  Antonj  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  UL  ftl 
74,  in  the  Umbeth  Library . 
t  ibid.  fol.  197. 
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more  your  soit.  And  if  yoa  come  hither,  I  pray 
yoo  let  roe  know  still  where  you  are.  And  so, 
being  full  of  business,  I  must  end,  wishing  you 
what  you  wish  to  yourself. 

Yeur  assured  friend, 

Essex. 

.1303. 


LCMID  TREASURER  BURGHLEY  TO  MR.  FRANCIS 
BACON* 
Nephew, — I  haye  no  leisure  to  write  much ; 
irat  for  answer  I  have  attempted  to  place  you : 
bat  her  majesty  hath  required  the  lord  keeperf  to 
gire  to  her  the  names  of  divers  lawyers  to  be  pre- 
ferred, wherewith  he  made  me  acquainted,  and  I 
did  name  you  as  a  meet  man,  whom  his  lordship 
allowed  in  way  of  friendship,  for  your  father's 
take:  but  he  made  scruple  to  equal  you  with 
certain,  whom  he  named,  as  Brograve^  and 
Branthwayt,  whom  he  specially  commendeth. 
Bot  1  will  continue  the  remembrance  of  you  to 
ber  majesty,  and  implore  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
help. 

Your  loving  uncle, 

N.  BUROHLEY. 
Sept.  tr,  1503. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.) 
Cousin, — Assure  yourself  that  the  solicitor's!! 
coming  gave  no  cause  of  speech  ;  for  it  was  con- 
eeming  a  book  to  be  drawn,  concerning  the  bar- 
gain of  wines.  If  there  had  been,  you  should 
have  known,  or  when  there  shall.  To  satisfy 
your  request  of  making  my  lord  know,  how 
noommended  your  desires  are  to  me,  I  have 
•poken  with  his  lordship,  who  answereth  he  hath 
done  and  will  do  his  best.  I  think  your  absence 
longer  than  for  my  good  aunt's  comfort  will  do 
yoa  no  good :  for,  as  I  ever  told  you,  it  is  not 
likely  to  find  the  queen  apt  to  give  an  office,  when 
tike  aemple  is  not  removed  of  her  forbearance  to 
ipeak  with  you.  This  being  not  yet  perfected 
amy  stop  good,  when  the  hour  comes  of  conclu- 
tioo,  though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  and  questionless 
would  be  straight  despatched,  if  it  were  luckily 
Undled.  But  herein  do  I,  out  of  my  desire  to 
latiBfy  you,  use  this  my  opinion,  leaving  you  to 
your  own  better  knowl^ge  what  hath  been  done 
for  yoa,  or  in  what  terms  that  matter  standeth. 

*  Amonff  the  iMipera  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.)  vol.  iii.  fol 
107,  Ib  the  Lambetb  Library. 

f  Pttckerfnf . 

t  John  Brofrave,  attorney  of  the  dacby  of  Lancaater,  and 
•fterwarda  knighted.  lie  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Francia  Bacon, 
ii  hto  Ictur  to  the  lord  treasurer  of  the  7th  of  June,  1505, 
tnm  Qray'i  Inn,  aa  having  dimharged  hia  poat  of  attorney 
•f  the  dacby,  with  great  aufflclency.  Tliere  ia  exunt,  of  hia, 
b  print,  a  reading  upon  the  atatute  of  27  Henry  VIII.,  con- 
cerning jolnturea. 

(  Among  the  paper*  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  vol.  UL  fol. 
197,  MTM,  In  the  Lambeth  Library. 
n  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 
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And  thus,  desirous  to  oe  recommenced  to  my 
good  aunt,  to  whom  my  wife  heartily  commends 
her,  I  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God. 

Your  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

Robert  Cecil. 
From  the  Court  at  Windaor,  thla  97th  of  Sept.,  1593. 

I  have  heard  in  these  causes,  Faeiea  homirUs  eti 
tanquam  konis. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 
Madam, — Remembering  that  your  majesty  had 
been  gracious  to  me  both  in  countenancing  me, 
and  conferring  upon  me  the  reversion  of  a  good 
place,  and  perceiving  that  your  majesty  had  taken 
some  displeasure  towards  me,  both  these  were 
arguments  to  move  me  to  offer  unto  your  majesty 
my  service,  to  the  end  to  have  means  to  deserve 
your  favour,  and  to  repair  my  error.  Upon  this 
ground,  I  affected  myself  to  no  great  matter,  but 
only  a  place  of  my  profession,  such  as  I  do  see 
divers  younger  in  proceeding  to  myself,  and  men 
of  no  great  note,  do  without  blame  aspire  unto. 
But  if  any  of  my  friends  do  press  this  matter,  I 
do  assure  your  majesty  my  spirit  is  not  with 
them. 

It  sufficeth  me  that  I  have  let  your  majesty 
know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  for  the  service, 
which  I  never  would  do  for  mine  own  gain.  And 
if  your  majesty  like  others  better,  I  shall,  with 
the  Lacedemonian,  be  glad  that  there  is  such 
choice  of  abler  men  than  myself.  Your  majesty *8 
favour  indeed,  and  access  to  your  royal  person,  1 
did  ever,  encouraged  by  your  own  speeches,  seek 
and  desire ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  rein- 
tegrate in  that.  But  I  will  not  wrong  mine  own 
good  mind  so  much  as  to  stand  upon  that  now, 
when  your  majesty  may  conceive  I  do  it  but  to 
make  my  profit  of  it.  But  my  mind  tumeth  upon 
other  wheels  than  those  of  profit.  The  conclusion 
shall  be,  that  I  wish  your  majesty  served  answer- 
able to  yourself.  Frineipii  eat  virtus  maxima 
no98e  8U08.  Thus  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
of  my  boldness  and  plainness.  God  preserve 
your  majesty. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  ROBERT  KEMP,  OF 
GRAY'S  INN,  ESQ.t 

Good  Robin, — ^There  is  no  news  you  can  write 
to  me,  which  I  take  more  pleasure  to  hear,  than 
of  your  health,  and  of  your  loving  remembrance 
of  me ;  the  former  whereof  though  you  mention 
not  in  your  letter,  yet  I  straight  presumed  well  of 
it,  because  your  mention  was  so  fresh  to  make 
such  a  flourish.    And  it  was  afterwards  nccord- 

*  Among  the  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.|  vol.  ill.  fcU 
315,  In  the  Lambeth  Library. 
f  Ibid.  fol.  281. 
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ingly  confirmed  bj  jour  man,  Roger,  who  made 
lae  a  particular  relation  of  the  former  negotiation 
between  your  ague  and  you.  Of  the  latter, 
tnough  you  profess  largely,  yet  I  make  more 
doubt,  because  your  coming  is  turned  into  a  send- 
ing; which  when  I  thought  would  have  been 
repaired  by  some  promise  or  intention  of  yourself, 
your  man  Roger  entered  into  a  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction to  this  purpose,  that  you  could  not  come 
except  you  heard  I  was  attorney ;  but  I  ascribe 
that  f o  your  man*s  invention,  who  had  his  reward 
in  laughing;  for  I  hope  you  are  not  so  stately, 
but  thdt  I  shall  be  one  to  you  stylo  vetere  or  ztylo 
novo*  For  my  fortune,  (to  speak  court,)  it  is  very 
slow,  if  any  thing  can  be  slow  to  him  that  is 
secure  of  the  event.  In  short,  nothing  is  done  in 
it;  but  I  propose  to  remain  here  at  Twickenham 
till  Michaelmas  term,  then  to  St.  Albans,  and 
after  the  terra  to  court.  Advise  you,  whether  you 
will  play  the  honest  man  or  no.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  long  to  see  you,  and  pray  to  be 
remembered  to  your  father  and  mother. 
Yours,  in  loving  affection, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenham  Park|  this  4Ui  of  Nov.  1393. 


ship's  honoarable  nsage  of  Mr.  Standen,  I  wish 
you  ail  honour. 

Your  lordthip's,  in  most  fiithful  duty, 

Fi.  Bacoh* 

Nov.  10,  isn, 

I  pray,  sir,  let  not  my  jargron  privilege  my  let- 
ter from  burning;  because  it  is  not  such,  but  the 
light  showeth  through. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KARL  OF  ElSBEX.* 

Mv  Lord:— I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inform 
your  lordship  of  that,  which  I  gather  partly  by 
conjecture,  and  partly  by  advertisement  of  the 
late  recovered  man,  that  is  so  much  at  your 
devotion,  of  whom  I  have  some  cause  to  think, 
that  he|  worketh  for  the  Huddier^  underhand. 
And  though  it  may  seem  strange,  considering 
how  much  it  importeth  him  to  Join  straight  with 
your  lordship,  in  regard  both  of  his  enemies  and 
of  his  ends ;  yet  I  do  the  less  rest  secure  upon 
the  conceit,  because  he  is  a  man  likely  to  trust  so 
much  to  his  art  and  finesse,  (as  he,  that  is  an 
excellent  wherryman,  who,  you  know,  looketh 
towards  the  bridge,  when  he  pulleth  towards 
Westminster,)  that  he  will  hope  to  serve  his  turn, 
and  yet  to  preserve  your  lordship's  good  opinion. 
This  I  write  to  the  end,  that  if  your  lordship  do 
see  nothing  to  the  contrary,  you  may  assure  him 
more,  or  trust  him  less ;  and  chiefly,  that  your 
lordship  be  pleased  to  sound  again,  whether  they 
have  not,  amongst  them  drawn  out  the  nail, 
which  your  lordship  had  driven  in  for  the  nega- 
tive of  the  Huddler;  which,  if  they  have,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  iterate  more  for- 
cibly your  former  reasons,  whereof  there  is  such 
copia,  as  I  think  you  may  use  all  the  placet  of 
logic  against  his  placing. 

Thus,  with  my  humble  thanks  for  your  lord- 

*  Amonff  the  papr.ra  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  toI.  111.  fol. 
t^  in  thff  fjimbeth  Library, 
t  Probably  I/trd  Keeper  Puckerinf. 
t  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 


EARL  OF  E80BX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir: — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  and  since  1 
have  had  opportunity  to  deal  freely  with  the 
queen.  I  have  dealt  confidently  with  her  as  R 
matter,  wherein  I  did  more  labour  to  oTereoma 
her  delays,  than  that  I  did  fear  her  denial.  I 
told  how  much  you  were  thrown  down  with  the 
correction  she  had  already  given  you,  that 
might  in  that  point  hold  herself  alr^y  i 
And  because  I  found,  that  Tanfieldf  had 
most  propounded  to  her,  I  did  most  disable 
I  find  the  queen  very  reserved,  staying  henelf 
upon  giving  any  kind  of  hope,  yet  not  passionate 
against  you,  till  I  grew  passionate  for  you.  Tlien 
she  said,  that  none  thought  you  fit  for  the  plaeo 
but  my  lord  treasurer  and  myself.  Marry,  the 
others  must  some  of  them  say  before  us  for  fear 
or  for  flattery.  I  told  her,  the  most  and  wieest 
of  her  council  had  delivered  their  opinions,  and 
preferred  you  before  all  men  for  that  place.  And 
if  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  think,  that 
whatsoever  they  said  contrary  to  their  own  woids 
when  they  spake  without  witness,  might  be  at 
factiously  spoken,  as  the  other  way  flatteringlyt 
she  would  not  be  deceived.  Yet  if  they  had  been 
never  for  you,  but  contrarily  against  yon,  I 
thought  my  credit,  joined  wi^  the  approbation 
and  mediation  of  her  greatest  counsellors,  might 
prevail  in  a  greater  matter  than  this ;  and  nrgad 
her,  that  though  she  could  not  signify  her  mind 
to  others,  I  might  have  a  secret  promise,  where- 
in I  should  receive  great  comfort,  as  in  the  con* 
trary  great  unkindness.  She  said  she  waa 
neither  persuaded  nor  would  hear  of  it  till 
Easter,  when  she  might  advise  with  her  coancilt 
who  were  now  all  absent;  and,  therefore,  in 
passion  bid  me  go  to  bed,  if  I  would  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Wherefore  in  passion  I  went 
away,  saying,  while  I  was  with  her,  I  could  not 
but  solicit  for  the  cause  and  the  man  I  so  mnch 
affected ;  and  therefore  I  would  retire  myself  till 
I  might  be  more  graciously  heard;  and  so  we 
parted.  To-morrow  I  will  go  hence  of  purpoae, 
and  on  Thursday  I  will  write  an  expostulating 
letter  to  her.    That  night  or  upon  Friday  mom- 

*  Amonff  the  papers  of  Antony  BacoDi  Evq.,  vol.  tv.  fbL 
90,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

t  Probably  Laurence  TanOeld,  made  lord  chief  bmm  vi 
the  exchequer  in  June,  1007. 
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ing  I  will  be  here  again,  and  follow  on  the  same 
eoarae,  stirring  a  discontentment  in  her,   &c. 
And  so  wish  joa  all  happiness,  and  rest 
Your  most  assured  friend, 

Essex. 
BAdoned,  Maich  S8,  ISOft. 


TBS  EABL  OP  ESSEX  TO  UR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir  : — I  have  now  spoken  with  the  queen,  and 
I  see  no  stay  from  obtaining  a  full  resolution  of 
that  we  desire.  But  the  passion  she  is  in  by 
reason  of  the  tales  that  have  been  told  her  against 
Nicholas  Clifford,  with  whom  she  is  in  such 
tage,  for  a  matter,  which  I  think  you  have  heard 
of,  doth  pat  her  infinitely  out  of  quiet;  and  her 
passionate  humour  is  nourished  by  some  foolish 
women.  Else  I  find  nothing  to  distaste  us,  for 
■Iw  doth  not  contradict  confidently ;  which  they 
that  know  the  minds  of  women,  say  is  a  sign  of 
yielding.  I  will  to-morrow  take  more  time  to 
de«l  with  her,  and  will  sweeten  her  with  all  the 
art  I  httTe  to  make  benevolum  auditorem.  I  have 
ilfeadj  spoken  with  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,f 
■ad  will  to-morrow  speak  with  the  rest.  Of  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberiain  you  may  assure  yourself;  for 
■0  much  he  hath  ^ithfuily  promised  me.  The 
exeeptions  against  the  competitors  I  will  use  to- 
morrow; for  then  I  do  resolve  to  have  a  full  and 
large  discourse,  having  prepared  the  queen  to- 
mght  to  assign  me  a  time  under  colour  of  some 
Meh  business,  as  I  have  pretended.  In  the  mean 
time  1  roust  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  respect  either 
my  absence,  or  my  showing  a  discontentment  in 
gdng  away,  for  I  was  received  at  my  return,  and 
I  Ihink  I  shall  not  be  the  worse.  And  for  that  I 
tm  oppressed  with  multitude  of  letters  that  are 
eome,  of  which  I  must  give  the  queen  some 
•eeoont  to-morrow  morning,  I  therefore  desire  to 
W  excused  for  writing  no  more  to-night:  to- 
morrow yon  shall  hear  from  me  again.  I  wish 
yea  what  you  wish  yourself  in  this  and  all 
tUngs  else,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 
Essex. 

TMiFMdByfttBifbt. 

Eadoned,  March  29,1504. 


Ml.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ES8EX.| 

My  Lord, — I  thank  your  lordship  very  much 
'ffor  your  kind  and  comfortable  letter,  which  I  hope 
'^rill  be  followed  at  hand  with  another  of  more 
And  I  most  confess  this  very  delay 


*  Aaxmff  tlM  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.  toI.  iv.  ful.  89, 
■idM  Umbeth  Library. 

\  Sir  Thomaa  Heneage. 

t  Amonf  tbe  pa  pen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  ill.  fol.  63, 
iathaLanbeUi  Library. 


hath  gone  so  near  me,  as  it  hath  almost  over- 
thrown  my  health  ;  for  when  I  revolved  the  good 
memory  of  my  father,  the  near  degree  of  alliance 
I  stand  in  to  my  lord  treasurer,  your  lordship's  so 
signalled  and  declared  favour,  the  honourable  tes- 
timony of  so  many  counsellors,  the  commenda- 
tions unlaboured,  and  in  sort  offered  by  my  lords 
the  judges  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  elect  ;•  that 
I  was  voiced  with  great  expectation,  and,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  with  the  wishes  of  most  men,  to 
the  higher  place  ;j-  that  I  am  a  man,  that  the 
queen  hath  already  done  for;  and  that  princes, 
especially  her  majesty,  love  to  make  an  end  where 
they  begin ;  and  then  add  hereunto  the  obscure- 
ness  and  many  exceptions  to  my  competitors : 
when  I  say  I  revolve  all  this,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude with  myself,  that  no  man  ever  read  a  more 
exquisite  disgrace ;  and,  therefore,  truly,  my  lord, 
I  was  determined,  if  her  majesty  reject  me,  this 
to  do.  My  nature  can  take  no  evil  ply ;  but  I 
will,  by  God's  assistance,  with  this  disgrace  of 
my  fortune,  and  yet  with  that  comfort  of  the  good 
opinion  of  so  many  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
sons, retire  myself  with  a  couple  of  men  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  spend  my  life  in  my  studies  and 
contemplations  without  looking  back.  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you 
with  my  melancholy.  For  the  matter  itself,  I 
commend  it  to  your  love ;  only  I  pray  you  com- 
municate afresh  this  day  with  my  lord  treasurer 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and  if  you  esteem  my  for- 
tune, remember  the  point  of  precedency.  The 
objections  to  my  competitors  your  lordship  know- 
eth  partly.  I  pray  spare  them  not,  not  over  the 
queen,  but  to  the  great  ones,  to  show  your  confi- 
dence, and  to  work  their  distrust.  Thus,  longing 
exceedingly  to  exchange  troubling  your  lordship 
with  serving  you,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's, 

in  most  entire  and  faithful  service, 
Francis  Bacoit. 
March  30, 1S94. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  hear  from 
you  some  time  this  day. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL4 

Mt  most  honourable  oood  Cousin, 

Your  honour  in  your  wisdom  doth  well  per- 
ceive, that  my  access  at  this  time  is  grown  despe- 
rate in  regard  of  the  hard  terms,  that  as  well  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  who 
were  to  have  been  the  means  thereof,  stand  in  with 
her  majesty,  according  to  their  occasions.  And, 
therefore,  I  am  only  to  stay  upon  that  point  of 

*  Sir  Thomaa  Egerton. 
f  That  of  auorney-gcneral. 

X  Among  Ihe  papers  of  Antony  BacoUi  Eaq  ,  vol.  Iv  fcL 
1S2,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
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delaying  and  preserving  the  matter  entire  till  a 
better  constellation ;  which,  as  it  is  not  hard,  as  I 
conceive,  considering  the  French  business  and 
the  instant  progress,  &c.,  so  I  commend  in  special 
to  you  the  care,  who  in  sort  assured  me  thereof, 
and  upon  whom  now,  in  my  Lord  of  Essex^s  ab- 
sence, I  have  only  to  rely ;  and,  if  it  be  needful, 
I  humbly  pray  you  to  move  my  lord  your  father 
to  lay  his  hand  to  the  same  delay.  And  so  I  wish 
you  all  increase  of  honour. 

Your  honour's  poor  kinsman, 
in  faithful  service  and  duty, 

Francis  Bacon. 
FlromOny'ilBntthklttofHajr  15M. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL'S  ANSWER.* 

Cousin, — ^I  do  think  nothing  cut  the  throat  more 
of  your  present  access  than  the  earl's  being  some- 
what troubled  at  this  time.  For  the  delaying  I 
think  it  not  hard,  neither  shall  there  want  my 
best  endeavour  to  make  it  easy,  of  which  I  hope 
you  shall  not  need  to  doubt  by  the  judgment, 
which  I  gatherof  divers  circumstances  confirming 
my  opinion.  I  protest  I  suffer  with  you  in  mind, 
that  you  are  thus  gravelled  ;  but  time  will  founder 
all  your  competitors,  and  set  you  on  your  feet,  or 
else  I  have  little  understanding. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANaS  BACON.f 

Sir, — ^I  wrote  not  to  you  till  I  had  had  a  second 
conference  with  the  queen,  because  the  first  was 
spent  only  in  compliments  :  she  in  the  beginning 
excepted  all  business :  this  day  she  hath  seen 
me  again.  After  I  had  followed  her  humour  in 
talking  of  those  things,  which  she  would  entertain 
me  with,  I  told  her,  in  my  absence  I  had  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  solicit  her  to  call  you  to 
that  place,  to  which  all  the  world  had  named  you ; 
and  being  now  here,  I  must  follow  it  myself; 
for  I  know  what  service  I  should  do  her  in  pro- 
curing you  the  place ;  and  she  knew  not  how  great 
a  comfort  I  should  take  in  it.  Her  answer  in 
playing  just  was,  that  she  came  not  to  me  for  that, 
I  should  talk  of  those  things  when  I  came  to  her, 
not  when  she  came  to  me ;  the  term  was  coming, 
and  she  would  advise.  I  would  have  replied,  but 
she  stopped  my  mouth.  To-morrow  or  the  next 
day  I  will  go  to  her,  and  then  this  excuse  will  be 
taken  away.  When  I  know  more,  you  shall  hear 
more;  and  so  I  end  full  of  pain  in  my  head,  which 
makes  me  write  thus  confusedly. 

V^ur  most  affectionate  friend. 


«  Among  me  papers  of  Antonj  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  iv.  fol. 
va.  In  the  Lambeth  Library. 
4  Ibid.  fol.  Itt. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir, — ^I  went  yesterday  to  the  qaeen  through 
the  galleries  in  the  morning,  aftemoon,  and  at 
night.  I  had  long  speech  with  her  of  yon,  wherein 
I  urged  both  the  point  of  your  extraordinary  tofli- 
ciency  proved  to  me  not  only  by  yoor  last  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  opinion  of  all  men  I  spake  wit^l, 
and  the  point  of  mine  own  satisfaction,  which,  1 
protested,  should  be  exceeding  great,  if,  for  all 
her  unkind ness  and  discomforts  past,  she  should 
do  this  one  thing  for  my  sake.  To  the  first  she 
answered,  that  the  greatness  of  your  friends,  as  of 
my  lord  treasurer  and  myself,  did  make  men  giva 
a  more  favourable  testimony  than  else  they  would 
do,  thinking  thereby  they  pleased  ns.  And  thit 
she  did  acknowledge  you  had  a  great  wit,  and  an 
excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good 
learning.  But  in  law  she  rather  thought  yoa 
could  make  show  to  the  uttermost  of  your  know- 
ledge, than  that  you  were  deep.  To  the  second 
she  said,  she  showed  her  mislike  to  the  suit,  u 
well  as  I  had  done  my  affection  in  it;  and  that  if 
there  were  a  yielding,  it  was  fitter  to  be  of  my 
side.  I  then  added,  that  this  was  an  answer,  wiA 
which  she  might  deny  me  all  things,  if  she  did 
not  grant  them  at  the  first,  which  was  not  her 
manner  to  do.  But  her  majesty  had  made  me 
suffer  and  give  way  in  many  things  else;  which 
all  I  should  bear,  not  only  with  patience,  but  wiA 
great  contentment,  if  she  would  but  grant  my 
humble  suit  in  this  one.  And  for  the  pretence  cif 
the  approbation  given  you  upon  partiality,  that  all 
the  world,  lawyers,  judges,  and  all,  could  not  be 
partial  to  you ;  for  somewhat  you  were  crossed 
for  their  own  interest,  and  some  for  their  friends ; 
but  yet  all  did  yield  to  your  merit.  She  did  ia 
this  as  she  useth  in  all,  went  from  a  denial  to  a 
delay,  and  said,  when  the  council  were  all  here, 
she  would  think  of  it ;  and  there  was  no  haste  in 
determining  of  tho  place.  To  which  I  answered, 
that  my  sad  heart  had  need  of  hasty  comfort;  and, 
therefore,  her  majesty  must  pardon  me,  if  I  were 
hasty  and  importunate  in  it.  When  they  come 
we  shall  see  what  will  be  done ;  and  I  wish  yoo 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend 

Endorsed,  18th  of  May,  1504. 


FOULKE  GREVILL,  ESQ.  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 

Saturday  was  my  first  coming  to  the  eouit, 
from  whence  I  departed  again  as  soon  as  I  had 
kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  because  I  had  w> 
lodging  nearer  than  my  uncle's,  which  is  four 

*  Amonf  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eiq.,  vol.  tv.  tbl.  W^ 
In  the  Lambeth  Library. 
flbkLlbLIA 
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afles  off.  This  day  I  eame  thither  to  dinner, 
and  waiting  for  to  speak  with  the  queen,  toolc 
ooeaaion  to  tell  how  I  met  you,  as  I  passed 
through  London;  and  among  other  speeches, 
how  you  lamented  your  misfortune  to  me,  that 
remained  as  a  withered  branch  of  her  roots, 
which  she  had  cherished  and  made  to  flourish  in 
her  aerrice.  I  added  what  I  thought  of  your 
worth,  and  the  expectation  for  all  this,  that  the 
world  had  of  her  princely  goodness  towards  you : 
which  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  confess,  that 
indeed  you  began  to  frame  very  well,  insomuch 
as  she  saw  an  amends  in  those  little  supposed 
mojBf  avowing  the  respect  she  carried  to  the 
doad,  with  rery  exceeding  gracious  inclination 
towards  yon.  Some  comparisons  there  fell  out 
besides,  which  I  leaye  till  we  meet,  which  I 
hope  shall  be  this  week.  It  pleased  her  withal 
to  fell  of  the  jewel  you  offered  her  by  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  which  she  had  refused,  yet  with 
ezeeeding  praise.  I  marvel,  that  as  a  prince  she 
should  refuse  those  havings  of  her  poor  subjects, 
because  it  did  include  a  small  sentence  of  despair ; 
but  either  I  deceive  myself,  or  she  was  resolved 
to  take  it ;  and  the  conclusion  was  very  kind  and 
gracioos.  Sure  as  I  will  one  hundred  pounds  to 
fifty  pounds  that  you  shall  be  her  solicitor,  and 
my  friend ;  in  which  mind  and  for  which  mind  I 
eoBBOieiid  you  to  God.  From  the  court,  this  Mon- 
day in  haste, 
Your  true  friend  to  be  commanded  by  you, 

FOULKE   GrEVILL. 


We  cannot  tell  whether  she  comes  to  -^-~- 
or  stay  here.  J  am  much  absent  for  want  of 
^giog;  wherein  my  own  man  hath  only  been 
to  blame. 

Endoned,  ITlh  of  June,  1594. 


MR.  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

Moot  oracious  and  admirable  Sovereign, 

As  I  do  acknowledge  a  providence  of  God 
towards  me,  that  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  tok' 
fort  jugtun  in  juventutt  med;  so  this  present 
inest  of  mine  by  his  divine  majesty  from  your 
nujesty's  service  is  not  the  least  affliction,  that  I 
bTe  proved ;  and  I  hope  your  majesty  doth  con- 
oeiTe,that  nothing  under  mere  impossibility  could 
Ittve  detained  me  from  earning  so  gracious  a  veil, 
M  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  give  me.  But  your 
inajetty^s  service  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  take 
^  lack  thereby ;  and,  thanks  to  God,  it  hath 
^ted  upon  him  that  may  be  the  best  spared. 
Only  the  discomfort  is  mine,  who  nevertheless 
^e  the  private  comfort,  that  in  the  time  I  have 
^  made  acquainted  with  this  service,  it  hath 
^  my  hap  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  unseen, 

*  AM»Bff  the  papen  of  AnConjr  Bacon,  Eaq.,  toI.  ft.  foL  Hit 
■*<  iSfl^  la  tiM  lambeUi  LUmry. 


which  may  import  the  same,  as  I  made  my  lord 
keeper  acquainted  before  my  going.  So,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  make  a  good  end  of  a  hard  begin- 
ning, and  most  humbly  craving  your  majesty^s 
pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  you,  I  recom- 
mend your  sacred  majesty  to  God's  tenderest 
preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's,  in  most  humble 

obedience  and  devotion, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  HuntinKdon,  this  SOth  of  July,  1504. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HI8  BROTHER  ANTONY.* 

Mt  good  Brother, 

One  day  draweth  on  another ;  and  I  am  well 
pleased  in  ray  being  here ;  for  methinks  solitari- 
ness collectedi  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eye  doth 
the  sight.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  advertise  me 
what  you  find,  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  (who,  I  am 
sure,  hath  been  with  you,)  was  done  last  Sunday ; 
and  what  he  conceiveth  of  the  matter.  I  hold  in 
one  secret,  and  therefore  you  may  trust  your  ser- 
vant. I  would  be  glad  to  receive  my  parsonage 
rent  as  soon  as  it  cometh.  So  leave  I  you  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  ever  loving  brother, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenham  Park,  thia  Tuesday  morning,  1504. 
Endorsed,  16  Oct.  1501 


EARL  OF  E88EX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.t 

Sir  : — I  will  be  to-morrow  night  at  London.  1 
purpose  to  hear  your  argument  the  next  day.  I 
pray  you  send  me  word  by  this  bearer  of  the 
hour  and  place  where  it  is.  Of  your  own  cause 
I  shall  give  better  account  when  I  see  you,  than 
I  can  do  now ;  for  that  which  will  be  done,  will 
be  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow. 
I  am  fast  unto  you,  as  you  can  be  to  yourself, 

Essex. 

Endorsed,  S3  Oct.  1501. 


MR.  FRANCI8  BACON  TO  1113  BROTHER  ANTONY.f 

Good  Brother, 

Since  I  saw  you  this  hath  passed.  Tuesday, 
though  sent  for,  I  saw  not  the  queen.  Her  ma- 
jesty alleged  she  was  then  to  resolve  with  the 
council  upon  her  places  of  law.  But  this  resqlu- 
tion  was  tU  supra ;  and  note  the  rest  of  the  coan- 
sellors  were  persuaded  she  came  rather  forwards 
than  otherwise ;  for  against  me  she  is  never  pe- 

*  Amonff  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  ir.  M  197. 
In  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  105. 
%  Ibid.  fol.  S8. 
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remptoTy  but  to  my  lord  of  Essex.  I  missed  a 
line  of  my  Lord  Keeper's ;  bat  thas  mach  I  hear 
otherwise.  The  queen  seemeth  to  apprehend  my 
travel.  Whereupon  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Robert  j 
Cecil  in  sort  as  from  her  majesty ;  himself  haying 
of  purpose  immediately  gone  to  London  to  speak  '■ 
with  me ;  and  not  finding  me  there,  he  wrote  to  ; 
me.  Whereupon  I  came  to  the  court,  and  upon  [ 
his  relation  to  me  of  her  majesty's  speeches,  I  de- ! 
sired  leave  to  answer  it  in  writing;  not,  I  said, 
that  I  mistrusted  his  report,  bat  mine  own  wit ; 
the  copy  of  which  answer  I  send.  Vie  parted  in 
kindness,  secundum  exterius.  This  copy  you  must 
needs  return,  fori  have  no  other;  and  I  wrote  this 
by  memory  after  the  original  was  sent  away.  The 
queen^s  speech  is  after  this  sort.  IVhy  ?  I  have 
made  »n  solicitor.  Hath  any  body  carried  a  toKcitor 
with  him  in  his  pocket?  But  he  must  hare  it  in  his 
own  time,  (as  if  it  were  but  yesterday's  nomina- 
tion,) or  else  I  must  be  thought  to  east  him  away. 
Then  her  majesty  sweareth  thus :  '*  If  I  continue 
this  manner,  she  will  seek  all  England  for  a  soli- 
citor rather  than  take  me.  Yea,  she  will  send  for 
Houston  and  Coventry*  to-morrow  next,"  as  if 
she  would  swear  them  both.  Again  she  entereth 
into  it,  that  '*  she  never  deals  so  with  any  as  with 
me  (in  hoc  erratum  non  est)  she  hath  pulled  me 
over  the  bar  (note  the  words,  for  they  cannot  be  her 
own)  she  hath  used  me  in  her  greatest  causes. 
But  this  is  Essex,  and  she  is  more  angry  with 
him  than  with  me."  And  such  like  speeches,  so 
strange,  as  I  should  lose  myself  in  it,  but  that  I 
have  cast  off  the  care  of  it.  My  conceit  is,  that  I 
am  the  least  part  of  mine  own  matter.  But  her 
majesty  would  have  a  delay,  and  yet  would  not 
bear  it  herself.  Therefore  she  giveth  no  way  to 
me,  and  she  perceiveth  her  council  giveth  no  way 
to  others ;  and  so  it  sticketh  as  she  would  have  it. 
But  what  the  secret  of  it  is,  oeulus  aquilse  nonpene^ 
iravit.  My  lordf  continueth  on  kindly  and  wisely 
a  course  worthy  to  obtain  a  better  effect  than  a 
delay,  which  to  me  is  the  most  unwelcome  con- 
dition. 

Now,  to  return  to  you  the  part  of  a  brother,  and 
to  render  you  the  like  kindness,  advise  you,  whe- 
ther it  were  not  a  good  time  to  set  in  strongly  with 
the  queen  to  draw  her  to  honour  your  travels.  For 
in  the  course  I  am  like  to  take,  it  will  be  a  great 
and  necessary  stay  to  me,  besides  the  natural  com- 
fort I  shall  receive.  And  if  you  will  have  me 
deal  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or  otherwise  break  it 
by  mean  to  the  queen,  as  that,  which  shall  give 
me  full  contentment,  I  will  do  it  as  effectually, 
«n(l  with  as  much  good  discretion  as  I  can. 
Wherein  if  you  aid  me  with  your  direction,  I 
•nail  observe  it.  This,  as  I  did  ever  account  it 
Mire  and  certain  to  be  accomplished,  in  case  my- 
self had  been  placed,  and  therefore  deferred  it  till 

*  Thomaa  Coventry,  aAerwarda  one  of  the  Justlcee  of  the 
Common  ?*eat,  and  fliUier  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Oojentry. 
fKieex 


then,  as  to  the  proper  opportanity ;  eo  now  tbet  I 
see  such  delay  in  mine  own  plactng,  1  wish  er 
ammo  it  shoald  not  expect 

I  pray  yon  let  me  know  wliat  mine  ancle  Killi* 
grew  will  do  ;*  for  I  most  be  more  careful  of  my 
credit  than  ever,  since  I  reeeive  eo  little  thenee 
where  I  deserved  best.  And,  to  be  plain  with  yoo, 
I  mean  even  to  make  the  best  of  thoee  small  things 
I  have  with  as  much  expedition,  as  may  be  with- 
out loss ;  and  so  sing  a  mass  of  requiem^  I  hope* 
abroad.  For  I  know  her  majesty's  nature,  that 
she  neither  careth  though  the  whole  sorname  of 
Bacons  travelled,  nor  of  the  Cecils  neither. 

I  have  hers  an  idle  pen  or  two,  specially  one, 
that  was  coxened,  thinking  to  have  got  some  mo- 
ney this  term.  I  pray  send  me  somewhat  else 
for  them  to  write  out  besides  your  Irish  collectioB, 
which  is  almost  done.  There  is  a  collection  of 
King  James,  of  foreign  states,  largeliest  of  Flan* 
ders ;  which,  though  it  be  no  great  matter,  yet  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Thus  I  commend  yoo 
to  God's  good  protection. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 

Fr.  BAOtHT. 

From  mylodfinf,  at  TwickeahUB  Park, 
this  S5th  of  January,  IMi. 


LETTEE  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR  EOBBRT 
CECIL  ;t  A  COPY  OF  WHICH  WAS  BENT  WITH 
THE  PRECEDING  TO  MR.  ANTONY  BACON. 

Sir: — ^Your  honour  msy  remember,  thst  upon 
relation  of  her  msjesty's  speech  concerning  my 
travel,  I  asked  leave  to  make  answer  in  writing ; 
not  but  I  knew  then  what  was  true,  but  because  1 
was  careful  to  express  it  without  doing  myself 
wrong.  And  it  is  true,  I  had  then  opinion  to  have 
written  to  her  majesty :  but,  since  weighing  with 
myself,  that  her  majesty  gave  no  ear  to  the  motion 
made  by  yourself,  that  I  might  answer  by  mine 
own  attendance,  I  began  to  doubt  the  second  de- 
gree, whether  it  might  not  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion in  me  to  write  to  her  majesty ;  and  so  resolved, 
that  it  was  best  for  me  to  follow  her  maJesty^s 
own  way  in  committing  it  to  your  report. 

It  may  please  your  honour  to  deliver  to  her  OHh 
jesty,  first,  that  it  is  an  exceeding  grief  to  me, 
that  any  not  motion  (for  it  was  not  a  motion)  hot 
mention,  that  should  come  from  me,  should  offend 
her  majesty,  whom  for  these  one-and-twenty  years 
(for  so  long  it  is,  that  I  kissed  her  majesty^s  hands 
upon  my  journey  into  France)  1  have  used  the 
best  of  my  wits  to  please. 

Next,  mine  answer  standing  upon  two  points. 
the  one,  that  this  mention  of  travel  to  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  no  present  motion,  suit,  or  request; 

*  Mr.  Antonr  Bacon  had  wrkten  to  Sfr  Henry  Killlfrewfle 
the  14th  of  January,  1501-5,  to  detire  the  loan  of  two  humlre4 
pounds  for  six  months.    Vol.  It.  fol.  4. 

t  Aroonf  the  pspera  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eeq^  v«d.  iv. 
fol.  31. 
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bvt  casting  the  wont  of  my  fortune  with  an  ho- 1 
Bomable  friend,  that  had  long  used  me  priyately, 
I  told  his  lordship  of  this  purpose  of  mine  to  tra- 
Tel,  accompanying  it  with  these  very  words,  that 
upon  her  majesty's  rejecting  me  with  such  cir- 
cumstanoe*  though  my  heart  might  he  good,  yet 
mine  eyes  would  be  sore,  that  I  should  take  no 
pleasore  to  look  upon  my  friends ;  for  that  I  was 
Bol  ao  impudent  man,  that  could  face  out  a  dis- 
gnee ;  and  that  I  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  be 
offended,  that,  not  able  to  endure  the  sun,  I  fled 
into  the  shade.    The  other,  that  it  was  more  than 
this ;  for  I  did  expressly  and  particularly,  (for  so 
HiBch  wit  God  then  lent  me,)  by  way  of  caveat, 
restrain  my  lord^s  good  affection,  that  he  should 
IB  BO  wise  utter  or  mention  this  matter  till  her 
■ajesty  had  made  a  solicitor ;  wherewith  (now 
since  my  looking  upon  your  letter)  I  did  in  a  du- 
tiful manner  challenge  my  lord,  who  very  honour- 
ably acknowledged  it,  seeing  he  did  it  for  the 
best ;  and  therefore  I  leave  his  lordship  to  answer 
for  himself.   All  this  my  Lord  of  Essex  can  testi  fy 
to  be  true :  and  I  report  me  to  yourself,  whether 
tt  the  fifst,  when  I  desired  deliberation  to  answer, 
fet  Derertheless  said,  I  would  to  you  privately 
^lare  what  had  passed,  I  said  not  in  effect  so 
much.    The  conclusion  shall  be,  that  wheresoever 
God  and  her  majesty  shall  appoint  me  to  live,  I 
ihall  truly  pray  for  her  majesty's  preservation  and 
felicity.    And  so  I  humbly  commend  me  to  you. 
Your  poor  kinsman  to  do  you  service, 
Fr.  Bacon. 
Endoraed,  January,  15M. 


TO  SIB  THOHAB  EOERTON,  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE 
GREAT  SEAL.* 

Mat  it  plcase  tour  honourable  good  Lordship, 

Of  your  lordship's  honourable  disposition,  both 

generally  and  to  me,  I  have  that  belief,  as  what  I 

think,  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak ;  and  what  I  would 

speak*  I  am  not  afraid  to  write.    And  therefore  I 

luiTe  thought  to  commit  to  letter  some  matter, 

whereunto  [which]  I  have  been  [conceived]  led 

riato  the  same]  by  two  motives :   the  one,  the 

eoDsideration  of  my  own  estate ;  the  other,  the 

appetite  which  I  have  to  give  your  lordship  some 

svtdeoce  of  the  thoughtful  and  voluntary  desire, 

which  is  in  me,  to  merit  well  of  your  most  ho- 

Doarablo  lordship :  which  desire  in  me  hath  been 

bred  chiefly  by  the  consent  I  have  to  your  great 

viitae  come  in  good  time  to  do  this  state  pleasure ; 

and  next  by  your  loving  courses  held  towards  me, 

especially  in  your  nomination  and  enablement  of 

me  long  since  to  the  solicitor's  place,  as  your 

*  From  the  origfoal  draofht  In  the  library  of  Queen's  Col- 
life,  Oifordf  Arch.  D.  %  the  copy  of  which  wai  communf- 
catMl  to  me  hjr  Tbomat  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  honoiira- 
kk  Hoase  of  Commons.  Sir  WUIiara  Dugdale,  In  hia  Baronai^e 
■f  Bnfland,  vol.  11.  p.  438,  has  f iren  two  short  pasaaf es  of 
tUi  let*er.  tranacrihad  by  14ni  from  the  unpublisbed  original. 


lordship  best  knows.  Which  your  two  honoura- 
ble friendships  I  esteem  so  much  [in  so  great 
sort]  as  your  countenance  and  favour  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  are  somewhat  to  my  poverty;  yet  I 
count  them  not  the  best  [greatest]  part  of  the 
obligation  wherein  1  stand  bound  to  you. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  right  humbly, 
that  you  will  vouchsafe  your  honourable  license 
and  patience,  that  I  may  express  to  you,  what  in  a 
doubtful  liberty  I  have  thought  fit,  partly  by  way  of 
praying  your  help,  and  partly  by  way  of  offering 
my  good  will ;  partly  again  by  way  of  preoccu- 
pating  your  conceit,  lest  you  may  in  some  things 
mistake. 

My  estate,  to  confess  a  truth  to  your  lordship, 
is  weak  and  indebted,  and  needeth  comfort;  for 
both  my  father,  though  I  think  I  had  greatest  part 
in  his  love  to  all  his  children,  yet  in  his  wisdom 
served  me  in  as  a  last  comer ;  and  myself,  in  mine 
own  industry,  have  rather  referred  and  aspired  to 
virtue  than  to  gain :  whereof,  I  am  not  yet  wise 
enough  to  repent  me.  But  the  while,  whereas, 
Solomon  speaketh  that  '« want  cometh  first  like 
a  wayfaring  man,*'  and  after  like  *«  an  armed  u  an," 
I  must  acknowledge  to  your  lordship  mysilf  to 
[be]  in  primo  gradu ;  for  it  stealeth  upon  me. 
But,  for  the  second,  that  it  should  not  be  ahle  to 
be  resisted,  I  hope  in  God  I  am  not  in  that  case; 
for  the  preventing  whereof,  as  I  do  depend  upon 
God's  providence  all  in  all,  so  in  the  same  his 
providence  I  see  opened  unto  me  three  not  unlikely 
expectations  of  help :  the  one  my  practice,  the 
other  some  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service,  the 
third  [the]  place  I  have  in  reversion ;  which,  as 
it  standeth  now  unto  me,  is  but  like  another  man's 
ground  reaching  upon  my  house,  which  may  mend 
my  prospect,  but  it  doth  not  fill  my  barn. 

For  my  practice,  it  presupposeth  my  health, 
which,  if  I  should  judge  of  as  a  man  that  judgeth 
of  a  fair  morrow  by  a  fair  evening,  I  might  have 
reason  to  value  well.  But,  myself  having  this 
error  of  mind,  that  I  am  apter  to  conclude  in  every 
thing  of  change  from  the  present  tense  than  of  a 
continuance,  do  make  no  such  appointment.  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  so  far  deceived  in  myself  but  that 
I  know  very  well,  and  I  think  your  lordship  is 
major  corde^  and  in  your  wisdom  you  note  it  more 
deeply  than  I  can  in  myself,  that  in  practising  the 
law,  I  play  not  all  my  best  game,  which  maketh 
me  accept  it  with  a  nisi  quod  potiua^  as  the  best 
of  my  fortune,  and  a  thing  agreeable  to  better 
gifts  than  mine,  hut  not  to  mine. 

For  my  placing,  your  lordship  best  knows,  that 
when  I  was  much  dejected  with  her  majesty's 
strange  dealing  towards  me,  it  pleased  you,  of 
your  singular  favour,  so  far  to  comfort  and 
encourage  me,  as  to  hold  me  worthy  to  be  excited 
to  think  of  succeeding  your  lordship  in  your 
second  place  ;*  signifying  in  your  plainness,  that 

•  The  mastership  of  the  rolls;  which  office  the  lord  keewr 
held  till  the  Lord  Bruce  waa  advanced  to  it,  May  18, 1W» 
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no  man  should  better  content  yourself:  which 
your  exceeding  favour  you  have  not  since  Taned 
from,  both  in  pleading  the  like  signification  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  best  friends,  and  also  in 
an  honourable  and  answerable  nomination  and 
commendation  of  me  to  her  majesty.  Wherein 
I  hope  your  lordship,  if  it  please  yon  to  call  to 
mind,  did  find  me  neither  overweening  in  presum- 
ing too  much  upon  it,  nor  much  deceived  in  my 
opinion  of  the  event  for  the  continuing  it  still  in 
yourself,  nor  sleepy  in  doing  some  good  offices  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Now  upon  this  matter  I  am  to  make  your  lord- 
ship three  humble  requests,  which  had  need  be 
very  reasonable,  coming  so  many  together.  First, 
that  your  lordship  will  hold  and  make  good  your 
wishes  towards  me  in  your  own  time,  for  no 
other  I  mean  it,  and  in  thankfulness  thereof,  I 
will  present  your  lordship  with  the  fairest  flower 
of  my  estate,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  and  that 
is  the  poor  reversion,  which  of  her  majesty's  gift 
I  hold ;  in  the  which  I  shall  be  no  less  willing 
Mr.  John  Egerton,*  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  should 
succeed  me  in  that,  than  I  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  your  lordship  in  the  other  place. 

My  next  humble  request  is,  that  your  lordship 
would  believe  a  protestation,  which  is,  that  if 
there  be  now  against  the  next  term,  or  hereaHcr, 
for  a  little  bought  knowledge  of  the  court  teacheth 
me  to  foresee  these  things,  any  heaving  or  palting 
at  that  place  upon  my  honesty  and  troth,  my 
spirit  is  not  in,  nor  with  it;  1  for  my  part,  being 
resolutely  resolved  not  to  proceed  one  pace  or 
degree  in  this  matter  but  with  your  lordship's 
foreknowledge  and  approbation.  The  truth  of 
which  protestation  will  best  appear,  if  by  any 
accident,  which  I  look  not  for,  I  shall  receive  any 
further  strength.  For,  as  I  now  am,  your  lord- 
ship may  impute  it  only  to  policy  alone  in  me, 
that  being  without  present  hope  myself,  I  would 
bo  content  the  matter  sleep. 

My  third  humble  petition  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  believe  an  intelligence,  and  not 
tnko  it  for  a  fiction  in  court;  of  which  manner  I 
like  ('icero's  speech  well,  who,  writing  to  Appius 
(Claudius,  saith  ;  Sin  aufem  qua  tibi  ipsi  in  men' 
tern  rrtiiaii/,  ea  aliii  tribuere  soleSf  inducts  genus 
srrmonis  in  amicitiam  minime  iiberaie.  But  I  do 
nssure  your  lonlship,  it  is  both  true  and  fresh,  and 
fWuu  tt  porson  of  that  sort,  as  having  some  glimpse 
i  f  it  before,  I  now  rest  fully  confirmed  in  it;  and 
It  in  tbii»  that  there  should  be  a  plot  laid  of  some 
|ilit>ngth  between  Mr.  Attorney-General,f  and  Mr. 

«  MrisHitl  •on  offbf  lord  kecper,whofeeldeft  ion,  BirThomaa, 
ikiilCiMwd  «l  (VidU  upon  the  taking  it  in  1596  by  the  Earl  of 
\«*#«i  «ll»i  In  Irrland,  whither  he  attended  that  earl  in  1500, 
«•  ^r.  J(»lin  Kirrlon  likewifc  did,  and  waa  knighted  by  bia 
iva4«bl)s  an  J  at  the  coronation  of  King  Jamea,  waa  made 
\u|gli|  Kit  \*w  baih.  lie  aucreeded  hia  fhther  in  the  titlea  of 
^iMJi  la  KU*^Nirre  and  Viarount  Drackleyi  and,  on  the  17lh 
41  Mik> ,  ^  a%  vi«!il«U  Karl  of  Brldf  ewater. 


Attorney  of  the  Wards,*  for  the  one's  lemoive  to 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  be  drawn  to  his  plaee, 
AVhich,  to  be  plain  with  yuar  lordship,  I  do 
apprehend  much.  For,  first,  1  know  Mr.  Attorneys 
General,  whatsoever  he  pretendeth  or  protestetli 
to  your  lordship,  or  any  other,  doth  seek  it;  and 
I  perceive  well  by  his  dealing  towards  his  best 
friends,  to  whom  he  oweth  most,  how  perfectly 
he  hath  conned  the  adage  of  proximuM  egomd 
mihi ;  and  then  I  see  no  man  ripened  for  the  pises 
of  the  rolls  in  competition  with  Mr.  Attorney- 
General.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Attorney  of  the  Wards 
being  noted  for  a  pregnant  and  stirring  man,  tbs 
objection  of  any  hurt  her  majesty's  business  may 
receive  in  her  causes  by  the  drawing  up  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General  will  wax  cold.  And  yet,  never- 
theless,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  pardon 
me  so  to  say,  of  the  second  of  those  piacings  I 
think  with  some  scorn;  only  I  commend  tha 
knowledge  hereof  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  neglected. 

And  now,  lastly,  my  honourable  good  lord,  for 
my  third  poor  help,  I  account  [it]  will  do  ma 
small  good,  except  there  be  a  heave ;  and  that  ii 
this  place  of  the  Star  Chamber.  I  do  confess 
ingenuously  to  your  lordship,  out  of  my  love  to 
the  public,  besides  my  particular,  that  1  am  of 
opinion,  that  rules  without  examples  will  do  littla 
good,  at  least  not  to  continue;  but  that  there  is 
such  a  concordance  between  the  time  to  come  ani 
the  time  passed,  as  there  will  be  no  reforming  tha 
one  without  informing  of  the  other.  And  I  will 
not,  as  the  proverb  is,  spit  against  the  wind,  bat 
yield  so  far  to  a  general  opinion,  as  there  waa 
never  a  more  *  *  or  particular  example.  But  I 
submit  it  wholly  to  your  honourable  grave  con- 
sideration ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  conceiva 
that  it  is  not  any  money  that  I  have  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Mills,  nor  any  gratification  I  receive  for  my 
aid,  that  makes  me  show  myself  any  ways  in  it| 
but  simply  a  desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  tha 
office,  as  far  as  is  meet  and  incorrupt;  ani 
secondly  his  importunity,  who,  nevertheless,  at 
far  as  I  see,  taketh  a  course  to  bring  this  mattsr 
in  question  to  his  farther  disadvantage,  and  to  ba 
principal  in  his  own  harm.  But  if  it  be  tme  thst 
1  have  heard  of  more  than  one  or  two,  that  beridaa 
this  forerunning  in  taking  of  fees,  there  are  othaff 
deep  corruptions,  which  in  an  ordinary  course  am 
intended  to  be  proved  against  him;  surely,  for 
my  part,  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  I  will  nottak* 
any  shadow  of  it,  nor  labour  to  stop  it,  since  il 
is  a  thing  medicinable  for  the  office  of  the  realm. 
And  then,  if  the  place  by  such  an  occasion  oft 
otherwise  should  come  in  possession,  the  betlsr 
to  testify  my  affection  to  your  lordship,  I  shall  ba 
glad,  as  1  offered  it  to  your  lordship  by  way  of 
[surrender],  so  in  this  case  to  offer  it  by  way  of 

•  Probably  Bir  Thomaa  Heakett,  who  died  15th  of  Octokv^ 
10O&,  and  baa  a  monaioent  erected  to  bia  memory  fai  W«l> 
minlater  Abbey. 
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joint-patency,  in  natare  of  a  reTersion,  which,  as 
it  is  now,  there  wanteth  no  good  will  in  me  to 
offer,  bat  that  both,  in  that  condition  it  is  not 
worth  the  offering;  and,  besides,  I  know  not 
wkther  my  necessity  may  enforce  me  to  sell  it 
imy;  which,  if  it  were  locked  in  by  any  rever- 
lioDor  joint-patencj,  I  were  disabled  to  do  for  my 
idief. 

Thus  yonr  lordship  may  perceiye  how  assured 
ipersaasion  I  have  of  your  loye  towards  me,  and 
em  of  me;  which  hath  made  me  so  freely  to 
eonmanicate  of  my  poor  state  with  your  lordship, 
u  I  could  have  done  to  my  honourable  father,  if 
lie  had  lived :  which  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  may  be  private  to  yourself,  to  whom  I 
commit  it  to  be  used  to  such  purpose  as,  in  your 
wisdom  and  honourable  love  and  favour,  should 
seem  good.  And  so,  humbly  craving  your  par^ 
don,  I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  divine  pre- 
semtion. 

At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment  humbly  and  particularly. 


UL  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX,* 
OK  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  GOING  ON  THE  EXPEDITION 
A0AIN8T  CADIZ. 

Mt  sinoitlab  good  Lord, 

I  have  no  other  argument  to  write  on  to  your 
good  lordship,  but  upon  demonstration  of  my 
deepest  and  most  bounden  duty,  in  fulness  where- 
of I  mourn  for  your  lordship's  absence,  though  I 
nutigate  it  as  much  as  I  can  with  the  hope  of 
jroer  happy  success,  the  greatest  part  whereof,  be 
it  never  so  great,  will  be  the  safety  of  your  most 
lumoorable  person;  for  the  which  in  the  first 
pbce,  and  then  for  the  prosperity  of  your  enter- 
prise^ I  frequently  pray.  And  as  in  so  great  dis- 
comfort it  hath  pleased  God  someways  to  regard 
By  desolateness,  by  raising  me  so  great  and  so 
viorthy  a  friend  in  your  absence,  as  the  new 
piseed  lord  keeper,f  in  whose  placing  as  it  liath 
pkised  God  to  establish  mightily  one  of  the  chief 
pOlars  of  this  estate,  that  is,  the  justice  of  the 
^,  which  began  to  shake  and  sink,  and  for  that 
porpoee  no  doubt  gave  her  majesty  strength  of 
wt  of  herself  to  do  that  in  six  days,  which  the 
^tspest  judgment  thought  would  be  the  work  of 
i>sny  months ;  so,  for  my  particular,  I  do  find  in 
tt  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  lordship  doth 
■'»sceed  my  father  almost  in  his  fatherly  care  of 
^1  tod  love  towards  me,  as  much  as  he  pro- 
^Bseih  to  follow  him  in  his  honourable  and 
^Qd  courses  of  justice  and  estate ;  of  which  so 
^Pwial  favour,  the  open  and  apparent  reason  I 
^  sseribe  to  nothing  more  than  the  impression, 
*^,  upon  many  conferences  of  long  time  used 

Aiwng  the  papers  of  Antooy  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  zi.  fol.  09, 
■I^UnbethLlbfmry. 
IjBfnum. 

Vol.  ni.-.87 


between  his  lordship  and  me,  he  may  have  re- 
ceived both  of  your  lordship's  high  love  and  good 
opinion  towards  his  lordship,  verified  in  many 
and  singular  offices,  whereof  now  the  realm, 
rather  than  himself,  is  like  to  reap  the  fruit ;  and 
also  of  your  singular  affection  towards  me,  as  a 
man  chosen  by  you  to  set  forth  the  excellency  of 
your  nature  and  mind,  though  with  some  error  of 
your  judgment.  Hereof  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  to  take  knowledge  to  my  lord,  according 
to  the  style  of  your  wonted  kindness,  your  lord- 
ship shall  do  me  great  contentment.  My  lord 
told  me  he  had  written  to  your  lordship,  and 
wished  with  great  affection  he  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  had  two  houra'  talk  with  you  upon 
those  occasions,  which  have  since  fallen  out.  So, 
wishing  that  God  may  conduct  you  by  the  hand 
pace  by  pace,  I  commend  you  and  your  actions  to 
his  divine  providence. 

Your  lordship's  ever  deepliest  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

May  10, 1596. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANaS  BACON.* 

Sir, — ^I  have  thought  the  contemplation  of  the 
art  military  harder  than  the  execution.  But  now 
I  see  where  the  number  is  great,  compounded  of 
sea  and  land  forces,  the  most  tyrones,  and  almost 
all  voluntaries,  the  officere  equal  almost  in  age, 
quality,  and  standing  in  the  wars,  it  is  hard  for 
any  man  to  approve  himself  a  good  commander. 
So  great  is  my  zeal  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  short 
my  sufficiency  to  perform  all,  as,  besides  my 
charge,  myself  doth  afflict  myself.  For  I  cannot 
follow  the  precedents  of  our  dissolute  armies,  and 
my  helpers  are  a  little  amazed  with  me,  when 
they  are  come  from  governing  a  little  troop  to  a 

great ;  and  from to  all  the  great  spirits 

of  our  state.  And  sometimes  I  am  as  much 
troubled  with  them,  as  with  all  the  troops.  But 
though  these  be  warrants  for  my  seldom  writing, 
yet  they  shall  be  no  excuse  for  my  fainting  indus- 
try. I  have  written  to  my  lord  keeper  and  some 
other  friends  to  have  care  of  you  in  my  absence. 
And  so,  commending  you  to  God*s  happy  and 
heavenly  protection,  I  rest 

Your  true  friend, 

Essex. 
Plymouth,  this  17th  of  May,  1596. 


MR.  FRANCIS  DACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.f 

Good  Brother, — Yesternight  Sir  John  For- 
tescu:)^  told  me  he  had  not  many  houra  before 
imparted  to  the  queen  your  advertisements,  and 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  xi.  fol 
139,  in  the  I«anibeth  Library, 
f  Ibid.  fill.  29. 

X  Chancellor  of  th«t  Exchequer. 
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the  gazette  likewise;  which  the  queen  caused 
Mr.  John  Stanhope*  to  read  all  over  unto  her; 
and  her  majesty  conceiveth  they  be  not  Tulgar, 
The  adTertisements  her  majesty  made  estimation 
of  as  concurring  with  other  adTertisements,  and 
alike  concurring  also  with  her  opinion  of  the 
affairs.  So  he  willed  me  to  return  you  the  queen's 
thanks.  Other  particular  of  any  speech  from  her 
majesty  of  yourself  he  did  not  relate  to  me.  For 
my  Lord  of  Essex's  and  your  letters,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  and  desirous  to  do  his  best.  But  I 
seemed  to  make  it  but  a  love-wish,  and  passed 
presently  from  it,  the  rather,  because  it  was  late 
in  the  night,  and  I  mean  to  deal  with  him  at  some 
better  leisure  after  another  manner,  as  you  shall 
hereafter  understand  from  me.  I  do  find  in  the 
speech  of  some  ladies  and  the  very  face  of  the 
court  some  addition  of  reputation,  as  methinks  to 
us  both ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  hath  an  opera- 
tion in  it,  that  will  not  suffer  good  endeayours  to 
perish. 

The  queen  saluted  me  to-day  as  she  went  to 
chapel.  I  bad  long  speech  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
this  morning,  who  seemed  apt  to  discourse  with 
me ;  yet  of  yourself,  ne  vaium  qutdem^  not  so 
much  as  a  quomodo  vakt  ? 

This  I  write  to  you  in  haste,  aUud  ex  alio,  I 
pray  set  in  a  course  of  acquainting  my  lord  keeper 
what  passeth,  at  first  by  mo,  and  after  from  your- 
self.   I  am  more  and  more  bound  to  him. 

Thus,  wishing  you  good  health,  I  recommend 
you  to  God's  happy  presenration. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  the  court,  thii  30th  of  Haj,  [13M.] 


THE  8UB8TANCE  OF  A  LETTER  If  NOW  WISH 
YOUR  LORDBHIPt  SHOULD  WRITE  TO  HER  MA- 
JESTY. 

That  you  desire  her  majesty  to  believe  id,  quod 
ret  ipsa  loquitur,  that  it  is  not  conscience  to  your^ 
self  of  any  advantage  her  majesty  hath  towards 
you,  otherwise  than  the  general  and  infinite  ad- 
vantage of  a  queen  and  a  mistress ;  nor  any  drift 
or  device  to  win  her  majesty  to  any  point  or  parti- 
cular, that  moveth  you  to  send  her  these  lines  of 
your  own  mind  :  but  first,  and  principally,  grati- 
tude ;  next  a  natural  desire  of,  you  will  not  say, 
the  tedious  remembrance,  for  you  can  hold  nothing 
tedious  that  hath  been  derived  from  her  majesty, 
out  the  troubled  and  pensive  remembrance  of  that 
which  is  past,  of  enjoying  better  times  with  her 
majesty,  such  as  others  have  had,  and  that  you 
have  wanted.  You  cannot  impute  the  difference 
to  the  oontinuanee  of  time,  which  addeth  nothing 

*  N^dfl  tr«Banr«r  of  the  chamber  In  July,  1908 ;  ind,  in 
Mty,  1<K^  created  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  fn  North- 
am  pConahire. 

\  Francla  Bacon.  %  Robert,  Bari  of  Eiiflex.        | 


to  her  majesty  bat  increase  of  virtue,  but  mdier  to 
yoar  own  mitfortone  or  errors.  Wherein,  nevw^ 
theleas,  if  it  were  only  question  of  your  own  en- 
daranoes,  though  any  strength  nevorsogood  may 
be  oppressed,  yet  yon  think  yon  should  have  aof- 
focated  them,  as  yon  had  often  done,  to  the  im- 
pairing of  yonr  health,  and  weighing  down  of 
your  mind.  But  that  which,  indeed,  toucheth  the 
quick  is,  that  whereas  you  aceonnted  it  the  ehoiee 
fruit  of  yourself  to  be  a  contentment  and  entertain- 
ment to  her  majesty's  mind,  yon  found  many 
times  to  the  contrary,  that  you  were  rather  a  dis- 
quiet to  her,  and  a  distaste. 

Again,  whereas,  in  the  courae  of  her  serviee, 
though  you  confess  the  weakness  of  your  own  jadg>* 
ment,  yet  true  seal,  not  misled  with  any  roeroo- 
nary  nor  glorious  respect,  made  you  light  sometimes 
upon  the  best  and  soundest  counsels ;  yon  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  distaste  particular  against 
yourself  made  her  majesty  farther  off  from  accept- 
ing any  of  them  from  such  a  hand.  So  as  yon 
seemed,  to  your  deep  discomfort,  to  trouble  her 
majesty's  mind,  and  to  foil  her  business ;  incon- 
veniences, which,  if  yon  be  minded  as  yon  ought, 
thankfulness  should  teach  yon  to  redeem^  with 
stepping  down,  nay,  throwing  yourself  down« 
from  your  own  fortune.  In  which  intricate  ease, 
finding  no  end  of  this  former  course,  and,  there- 
fore, desirous  to  find  the  beginning  of  a  new,  yot 
have  not  whither  to  resort,  but  unto  the  orsde  of 
her  majesty's  direction.  For  though  the  tme  ia> 
troduction  ad  tempora  mtUora^  be  by  an  amnaUm 
of  that  which  is  past,  except  it  be  in  the  sense, 
that  the  verse  speaketh,  OHm  hmc  meminute  jwm^ 
bit,  when  tempests  past  are  remembered  in  the 
calm ;  and  that  you  do  not  doubt  of  her  majesty's 
goodness  in  pardoning  and  obliterating  any  of 
your  errors  and  mistakings  heretofore ;  refreshing 
the  memory  and  contemplations  of  your  poor 
services,  or  any  thing  that  hath  been  gretefnl  to 
her  majesty  from  you ;  yea,  and  somewhat  of 
your  sufferings,  so,  though  that  be,  yet  yon  may 
be  to  seek  for  the  time  to  come.  For  as  yon  have 
determined  your  hope  in  a  good  hour  not  willingly 
to  offend  her  majesty,  either  in  matter  of  oonrt  or 
state,  but  to  depend  absolutely  upon  her  will  and 
pleasure,  so  yon  do  more  doubt  and  mistmst  yonr 
wit  and  insight  in  finding  her  majesty's  mind, 
than  your  conformities  and  submission  in  obeying 
it ;  the  rather  because  you  cannot  but  nonrish  a 
doubt  in  your  breast,  that  her  majesty,  as  princes* 
hearts  are  inscrutable,  hath  many  times  towaidi 
you  aliud  in  ore,  et  aliud  in  eorde*  So  that  yoa, 
that  take  her  ueundum  literam^  go  many  tiaM 
farther  out  of  your  way. 

Therefore,  your  most  humble  suit  to  her  ma- 
jesty is,  that  she  will  vouchsafe  yon  that  a^ 
preach  to  her  heart  and  bosom,  et  ad  tcrimum 
pectoris,  plainly,  for  as  much  as  concemeth  yoos* 
self,  to  open  and  expound  her  mind  towards  yon, 
suffering  yon  to  see  clear  what  may  have  bred 
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«ny  dislike  in  her  majesty ;  and  in  what  points 
•he  would  have  yon  reform  yourself;  and  how 
•he  would  be  served  by  you.  Which  done,  you 
do  assure  her  majesty,  she  shall  be  both  at  the 
be^nnin^  and  the  ending  of  all  that  you  do,  of 
that  regard,  as  you  may  presume  to  impart  to  her 
majesty. 

And  so  that,  hoping  that  this  may  be  an  occa- 
•ion  of  some  fartiier  serenity  from  her  majesty 
towards  you,  yon  refer  the  rest  to  your  actions, 
which  may  Terify  what  you  have  written ;  as  that 
you  have  written  may  interpret  your  actions,  and 
the  course  you  shall  hereafter  take. 

Bndoraed  by  Mr.  Frmncli  Bacon, 
4  ktkr  framed  for  my  Lord  of  Emmcx  to  the  queen. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  DAV19,  BIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  IN  IRELAND.* 

Ms.  Attorney, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  the  discourse  you  sent  of  this  new  accident, 
IS  things  then  appeared.  I  see  manifestly  the 
Veginnlog  of  better  or  worse :  but  methinketh  it 
is  first  a  tender  of  the  better,  and  worse  followeth 
bot  upon  refusal  or  default.  I  would  have  been 
g[]ad  to  see  you  here;  but  I  hope  occasion  re- 
Kfreth  our  meeting  for  a  vacation,  when  we 
may  have  more  fruit  of  conference.  To  requite 
your  proclamation,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
wisely  and  seriously  penned,  I  send  you  another 
with  QS,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  hands  when 
yours  came.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  often  from 
70U,  and  to  be  advertised  how  things  pass,  where- 
by to  have  some  occasion  to  think  some  good 
thooghts ;  though  I  can  do  little.  At  the  least  it 
win  be  a  continuance  in  exercise  of  our  friendship, 
which  on  my  part  remaineth  increased  by  that  I 
heir  of  your  service,  and  the  good  respects  I  find 
towards  myself.  And  so,  in  Tormour^s  haste,  I 
eontinue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

ftoM  Qrvft  loB,  this  Ud  of  October,  1Q07. 


TO  THB  EEVERENB  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.f 

Amohost  the  gratulations  I  have  received,  none 
ne  more  weleorae  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
tttributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  yoot  that  afe  profeMors  of  learning,  than  my 

*  From  tbe  MS.  eoQectioiM  of  Robert  Stepbeiw,  Eeq.,  de- 


t  Prom  the  coIleetloMof  tbe  late  Robert  Stepbent,  Eiq^ 
nktoiinfraplier  Royal,  and  Jobo  Locker,  Esq.,  now  In  poa- 
■MiioB  of  tbe  editor. 


own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the  more 
I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the  prin- 
cipal motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality  you 
write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  far  as  may 
concern  me,  hold  the  balance  as  equally  between 
the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the  balance 
of  other  justice  between  party  and  party.  And 
yet  in  both  cases  I  must  meet  with  some  inclina- 
tions of  affection,  which,  nevertheless,  shall  not 
carry  me  aside.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God^s 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Qorbambury,  April  IS,  1017. 


LORD  KEEPER  BACON  TO  MR.  MAXEY,  FELLOW 
OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  having 
heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well  deserving,  and  of 
able  gifts  to  become  profitable  in  the  church,  and 
there  being  fallen  within  my  gift  the  rectory  of 
Frome  St.  Quiniin,  with  the  chapel  of  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  good 
value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  and 
in  a  good  country,  I  have  thought  good  to  make 
offer  of  it  to  you  ;  the  rather  for  that  you  are  of 
Trinity  College,  whereof  my  self  was  some  time: 
and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men  rather 
by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own  suits  and 
commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  you  farewell. 
From  your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
From  Dora et  Houte,  April  93, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON.f 

My  Lord, — If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch  :  but  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am 
excused  ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  em- 
ploying me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  em- 
ployed. In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that 
you  overtrouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from 
London,  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have 
carried  yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect  both 
toward  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  yon,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

[July,  1617.] 

*  From  tbe  collections  of  tbe  late  Robert  StepbeDS,  Esq. 
tlbld. 
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TO  HENRY  GARY,  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND  • 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordsbip^s  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  confirm- 
eth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them,  amongst 
men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to  those  whom 
naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as  I  ever  did 
your  lordship;  in  troth  not  many  between  my 
lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks  of 
my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service :  and  wishing  to 
your  fortune  and  family  all  good.  Your  lordship's 
most  affectionate,  and  much  obliged,  &c. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  humble  ser- 
vice and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman, I  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endorted, 
March  11 — Copy  cf  my  answer  io  Lord  Falkland. 


SECRETARY  CONWAY  TO  THE   LORD  VISCOUNT 
ST.  ALBAN.f 

Right  Honourable, 

I  do  80  well  remember  the  motives,  why  I  pre- 
sented you  so  with  my  humble  service,  and  par- 
ticular application  of  it  to  your  particular  use,  as 
I  neither  forget  nor  repent  the  offer.  And  I  must 
confess  a  greater  quickening  could  not  have  been 
added  to  my  resolution  to  serve  you,  than  the  chal- 
lenge you  lay  to  my  duty,  to  follow,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  affection  of  your  most  noble  and  hearty 
friend  the  marquis. 

I  lost  no  time  to  deliver  your  letter,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  most  advantageous  arguments  I  could. 
It  seems  your  motion  had  been  more  than  enough, 
if  a  former  engagement  to  Sir  William  Becher 
upon  the  marquis  his  score  had  not  opposed  it. 

I  will  give  you  his  majesty's  answer,  which 
was.  That  he  could  not  value  you  so  little,  or  con- 
ceive you  would  have  humbled  your  desires  and 
your  worth  so  low.  That  it  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  case  to  him  to  have  had  such  a  scantling  of  your 
mind,  to  which  he  could  never  have  laid  so  une- 
qual a  measure.  His  majesty  adding  further,  that 
since  your  intentions  moved  that  way,  he  would 
study  your  accommodation.  And  it  is  not  out  of 
hope,  but  that  he  may  give  some  other  content- 
ment to  Sir  William  Becher  in  due  time,  to  ac- 
commodate your  lordship,  of  whom,  to  your 
comfort,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  his  majesty 
declared  a  good  opinion,  and  princely  care  and 
respect. 

I  will  not  fail  to  use  time  and  opportunity  to 

^  Appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  September  8,  IflSS. 
r  From  the  coUectioni  of  Robert  StepbeofjEeq.,  deceaeed. 


your  advantage ;  and  if  you  can  think  of  any  thing 
to  instruct  my  affection  and  industry,  your  lord- 
ship may  have  the  more  quick  and  handaome  proof 
of  my  sure  and  real  intentions  to  serre  yon,  being 
indeed  your  lordship's  affectionate  servant, 

Ed.  Conwat. 

Roytton,  March  f7,  lOO. 


The  five  following  kiterij  wanting  both  date  and 
eireumMtanees  to  determine  Bueh  dates^  are  placed 
here  together, 

TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 

It  may  pleasr  your  honourable  Lordship^ 

I  account  myself  much  bound  to  your  lordship 
for  your  favour  shown  to  Mr.  Higgins  upon  my 
commendations  about  Pawlet's  wardship;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  your  lordship's  favour,  though  it 
hath  been  intercepted  by  my  lord  deputy's  suit, 
yet  the  signification  remains :  and  I  must  in  all 
reason  consent  and  acknowledge,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  as  just  and  good  cause  to  satisfy  my  lord 
deputy's  request,  as  I  did  think  it  unlikely,  that 
my  lord  would  have  been  suitor  for  so  mean  a 
matter. 

So  this  being  to  none  other  end  but  to  glyeyonr 
lordship  humble  thanks  for  your  intended  favouTf 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty. 
From  Gray*!  Inn. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  VERE.f 
Sir  : — ^I  am  to  recommend  to  your  favour  one 
Mr.  John  Ashe,  as  to  serve  under  you,  as  agent 
of  your  company :  whose  desire  how  much  I  do 
affect,  you  may  perceive  if  it  be  but  in  this,  that 
myself  being  no  further  interested  in  you,  by  ac- 
quaintance or  deserving,  yet  have  intruded  myself 
into  this  commendation :  which,  if  it  shall  take 
place,  I  shall  by  so  much  the  more  find  cause  to 
take  it  kindly,  by  how  much  I  find  less  cause  in 
myself  to  take  upon  me  the  part  of  a  mover  or 
commender  towards  you,  whom,  neverthelesSf  I 
will  not  so  far  estrange  myself  from,  but  that  in  a 
general  or  mutual  respect,  incident  to  persons  of 
our  qualities  and  service,  and  not  without  particu- 
lar inducements  of  friendship,  I  might,  without 
breaking  decorum,  offer  to  you  a  request  of  this 
nature,  the  rather  honouring  yon  so  much  for  your 
virtues,  I  would  gladly  take  occasion  to  be  be- 
holden to  you ;  yet  no  more  gladly  than  to  have 
occasion  to  do  you  any  good  office.  And  ao,  this 
being  to  no  other  end,  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 
From  my  chamber  at  the 


*  From  the  orifinal  draught  in  the  library  of  Q,\ 
lege,  Oxford.  Arch.  D.  t. 
tld.lb. 
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TO  MR.  CAWFEILDE.* 

StBf— I  made  full  account  to  have  seen  you 
fieiB  this  reading,  but  your  neither  coming  nor 
•ending  the  interr.,  as  you  undertook,  I  may  per- 
ceiTef  of  a  wonder.  And  you  know  mper  mirari 
casperuni  phikaophari.  The  redemption  of  both 
these  consisteth  in  the  vouchsafing  of  your  coming 
up  now,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can ;  for  now 
is  the  time  of  conference  and  counsel.  Besides, 
if  the  course  of  the  court  be  held  9upcr  interrogat. 
judieU^  then  mast  the  interr.  be  ready  ere  the 
commission  be  sealed;  and  if  the  commission 
proceed  not  forthwith,  then  will  it  be  caught  hold 
of  for  further  delay.  I  will  not,  by  way  of  ad- 
mittance, desire  you  to  send,  with  all  speed,  the 
interr.,  because  I  presume  much  of  your  coming, 
which  I  hold  necessary ;  and,  accordingly,  pro 
wtort  amidtia^  I  desire  you  earnestly  to  have  re- 
gard both  of  the  matter  itself,  and  my  so  conceiv- 
ing.   And  so,  &c. 

Your  friend  particularly. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

The  event  of  the  business  whereof  you  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best:  for  seeing  my  lord,  of 
himself,  begrinneth  to  come  about,  quorsum  as 
yet  1  I  could  not  in  my  heart  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence  without  my  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgments. I  send  my  letter  open,  which  I 
pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch.  Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MY  LORD  MONTJOTE.t 

Mt  tkrt  good  Lord, 

Finding,  by  my  last  going  to  my  lodge 
•I  Twickenham,  and  tossing  over  my  papers, 
somewhat  that  I  thought  might  like  you,  I  had 
neither  leisure  to  perfect  them,  nor  the  patience 
to  expect  leisure ;  so  desirous  I  was  to  make  de- 
BODStration  of  my  honour  and  love  towards  you, 
and  to  increase  your  good  love  towards  me.  And 
I  would  not  have  your  lordship  conceive,  though 
it  be  my  manner  and  rule  to  keep  state  in  con- 
templative matters,  riquia  veneril  nomine  »uo,  eum 
rmpieti*^  that  I  think  so  well  of  the  collection  as 
I  seem  to  do :  and  yet  I  dare  not  take  too  much 
from  it,  because  I  have  chosen  to  dedicate  it  to 
you.  To  be  short,  it  is  the  honour  I  can  do  to 
you  at  this  time.  And  so  I  commend  me  to  your 
love  and  honourable  friendship. 

*  From  th«  orlfinal  dransbt  in  the  library  of  Queen'i  Col- 
ItfiB,  Oiford.  Areb.  D.  t. 

f  Query  whether  perceive. 

t  Prom  the  original  draught  in  the  library  of  Qoeen't  Col- 
lefe,  Oxfbffd.    Arch.  D.  t. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  THE  LORD 
MANDEVILLE,  lord  TREASURER  OF  ENGLAND.* 

My  honourable  Lords, 

His  majesty  is  pleased,  according  to  your  lord- 
ships' certificate,  to  rely  upon  your  judgments, 
and  hath  made  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd,  knight, 
to  be  patentee  and  master  of  the  office  of  engross- 
ing the  transcripts  of  all  wills  and  inventories  in 
the  prerogative  courts,  during  his  highness's  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  accountable  unto  his  majesty  for 
such  profits  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  same  office. 
And  bis  majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  that  your 
lordship  forthwith  proportion  and  set  down,  as 
well  a  reasonable  rate  of  fees  for  the  subject  to 
pay  for  engrossing  the  said  transcripts,  as  also 
such  fees  as  your  lordship  shall  conceive  fit  to  be 
allowed  to  the  said  patentee  for  the  charge  of 
clerks  and  ministers  for  execution  of  the  said 
office.  And  to  this  effect  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  solicitor- 
general,'!'  to  prepare  a  book  for  his  majesty's 
signature.  And  so,  I  bid  your  lordship  heartily 
well  to  fare,  and  remain 

Your  lordships'  very  loving  friend, 
G.  Buckingham 
Royaton,  December  17, 1(180. 


TO  THE  REV.  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  t 

Amongst  the  gratulations  I  have  received,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  mine 
own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate  (as  much  as  in  me  is)  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the 
more  I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the 
principal  motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality 
you  write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  (as  far 
as  may  concern  me,)  hold  the  balance  as  equally 
between  the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the 
balance  of  other  justice  between  party  and  party. 

And  yet,  in  both  cases,  I  must  meet  with  some 
inclinations  of  affection,  which,  nevertheless, 
shall  not  carry  me  aside.  And  so,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gorhambury,  AprU  IS,  1617. 

♦  Hart.  M8S.  vol.  7000. 

t  Sir  Thomai  Coventry. 

X  Thii  and  the  followlnf  letter  are  from  the  collectioni  of 
the  late  Robert  Stephen!,  Efq.,  hiitoriographer  royal,  and 
John  Locker,  E«q.,  deceaied,  now  In  potaeailon  of  the 
!  editor. 
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TO  TIIE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON 

Mt  LoRDr— If  your  man  had  been  mddieseed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch ;  but,  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am  ex- 
cused ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  employ- 
ing me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  employed. 
In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that  you  over 
trouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from  London, 
by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have  carried 
yourself  with  much   scorn  and    neglect,    both 
towards  myself  and  friends;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 
G.  Buckingham. 
July,  i«n . 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  LORD  NORRIS,  IN  AN- 
SWER TO  HIM.* 
Mt  Lord, — ^I  am  sorry  of  your  misfortune, 
and,  for  any  thing  that  is  within  mine  own  com- 
mand, your  lordship  may  expect  no  other  than  the 
respects  of  him  that  forgetteth  not  your  lordship 
is  to  him  a  near  ally,  and  an  ancient  acquaintance, 
client,  and  friend.  For  that  which  may  concern 
my  place,  which  governeth  me,  and  not  I  it ;  if 
any  thing  be  demanded  at  my  hands,  or  directed, 
or  that  I  am,  ex  officio^  to  do  any  thing;  if,  I  say, 
it  come  to  any  of  these  three ;  for,  as  yet,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  business ;  yet,  saving  my  duties, 
which  I  will  never  live  to  violate,  your  lordship 
shall  find,  that  I  will  observe  those  degrees  and 
limitations  of  proceeding  which  belongeth  to  him 
that  knoweth  well  he  serveth  a  clement  and  mer- 
ciful roaster,  and  that,  in  his  own  nature,  shall 
ever  incline  to  the  more  benign  part;  and  that 
knoweth,  also,  what  belongeth  to  nobility,  and  to 
a  house  of  such  merit  and  reputation  as  the  Lord 
Norris  is  come  from.  And  even  so  I  remain 
Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend. 

Sept.  90, 1615. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING.i 

It  may  pleasb  tour  excellent  Majestt, 

According  to  your  majesty's  reference  signified 
by  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham,  I  have  considered  of 
the  petition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton,  your  ma- 
jesty's ser\ant,  for  a  license  of  solo  transportation 
of  tallow,  butter,  and  hides,  &c.,  out  of  your  realm 
of  Ireland,  and  have  had  conference  with  the 
Lord  Chichester,  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
likewise  with  Sir  John  Davies,  your  majesty's 
iittorney  there.     And  this  is  that  which  I  find. 

First,  That  hides  and  skins  may  not  be  med- 
J|p(l  withal,  being  a  staple  commodity  of  the 

*  Prnm  the  collection!  of  the  late  Robert  Stepbens,  Era. 
« lliid 


kingdom,  wbeidn  the  towns   an  principally 
interested. 

That  for  tallow,  batter,  berf,  not  onderataiiding 
it  of  live  cattle,  and  pipe-atavas,  for  upon  theae 
things  we  fell,  althoagfa  they  waia  npC  all  eo»- 
tained  in  the  petition,  bat  in  laapeet  hidea  were 
more  worth  than  all  the  rest,  they  wan  thonght 
of  by  way  of  some  aopply ;  theae  eoDBmoditiea  are 
such  as  the  kingdom  may  well  spare,  and  in  that 
respect  fit  to  be  transported ;  wherein,  navertbe- 
lesa,  some  consideration  may  be  had  of  the  profit, 
that  shall  be  taken  upon  the  lieenae.  Neither  do 
I  find,  that  the  farmera  of  the  enatoma  there,  of 
which  some  of  them  were  before  ma,  did  much 
stand  upon  it,  but  seemed  rather  to  give  way  to  it. 

I  find,  also,  that  at  this  time  all  theae  eomnuH 
dities  are  free  to  be  tranaported  by  proelamalioii, 
so  as  no  profit  ean  be  made  of  it,  eieept  there  ha 
first  a  restraint;  which  restraint  I  think  fitter  to 
be  by  some  prohibition  in  the  letten  patanta,  than 
by  any  new  proclamation;  and  the  aaid  lettan 
patents  to  paaa  rather  here  than  there,  aa  it  waa 
in  the  license  of  wines  granted  to  the  Lady  An- 
bella ;  but  then  those  letten  patenta,  to  be  enroUad 
in  the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  whereby  exemplifica- 
tions of  them  may  be  taken  to  be  aent  to  the 
ports. 

All  which,  nevertheleaa,  I  aabmit  to  your  ma- 
jeaty's  better  Judgment. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

bounden  subject  and  aenrant, 

Fb.  Bacoit. 

June  5,  l«ia. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  TWO  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICES* TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Our  vert  good  Lord, 

It  may  please  his  majesty  to  call  to  mind,  that 
when  we  gave  his  majesty  our  last  account  of 
Parliament  business  in  his  presence,  we  want 
over  the  grievances  of  the  last  Parliament  in  7mo,| 
with  our  opinion  by  way  of  probable  conjeetnva, 
which  of  them  are  like  to  fall  ofL,  and  whieh  nay 
peruhance  stick  and  be  renewed.  And  we  did 
also  then  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  we  thonght 
it  no  less  fit  to  take  into  consideration  grieraneaa 
of  like  nature,  which  have  sprung  up  ainoe  the 
said  last  session,  which  are  the  more  like  to  be 
called  upon,  by  how  much  they  are  the  more 
fresh,  signifying  withal,  that  they  were  of  two 
kinds;  some  proclamations  and  commiaaiona,  and 
many  patents ;  which,  nevertheleaa,  we  did  not 
trouble  his  majesty  withal  in  particular ;  partly, 
for  that  we  were  not  then  fully  pre{>aied,  (aa  being 
a  work  of  some  length,)  and  partly,  for  that  we 
then  desired  and  obtained  leave  of  hia  majesty  ta 

*  Sir  Henry  Montafu,  of  the  King *t  Bench,  and  Sir  Dejuf 
Uobnrt,  of  the  Common  Pleag. 

t  That  which  began  February  0, 1000,  nnd  wu  prorocv*' 
JUySS,  1610. 
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e-iOimiiiiicate  tbem  with  the  council  table.  Bat 
DOW  since,  I,  tiie  chaneellor,  received  his  majesty ^s 
pleasttio  bj  Secretaiy  GalTert,  that  we  should 
first  present  them  to  his  majesty  with  some  advice 
thareapon  proTisionally,  and  as  we  are  capable, 
mad  thereupon  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  before 
tiiey  be  brought  to  the  table,  which  is  the  wCrk 
of  tilts  despatch. 

And  hereupon  his  majesty  may  be  likewise 
pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  we  then  said,  and  do 
BOW  also  humbly  make  remonstrance  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  in  this  we  do  not  so  much  express  the 
sense  of  our  own  minds  or  judgments  upon  the 
putieulsrs,  as  we  do  personate  the  Lower  House, 
*  with  ourselves  what  is  like  to  be  stined 
And,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing, 
in  respect  of  the  matter,  or  the  persons, 
that  stands  not  so  well  with  his  majesty's  good 
liking,  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
not  to  impute  it  unto  us ;  and  withal  to 
uder,  that  it  is  to  this  good  end,  that  his  ma- 
jesty may  either  remove  audi  of  them,  as  in  his 
own  princely  judgment,  or  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  he  shall  think  fit  to  be  removed ;  or  be  the 
better  provided  to  cany  through  such  of  them  as  he 
simll  think  fit  to  be  maintained,  in  case  they 
should  be  moved,  and  so  the  less  surprised. 

First,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the  patents,  we 
find  three  sorts  of  patents,  and  those  somewhat 
fteqnent,  since  the  session  of  7mo,  which  to 
gcnene  we  conceive  may  be  most  subject  to  excep- 
tion of  grievance ;  patents  of  old  debts,  patents  of 
eoneealments,  and  patents  of  monopolies,  and  for- 
ftitnres  for  dispensations  of  penal  laws,  together 
with  some  other  particulars,  which  (all  not  so 
properly  under  any  one  head. 

In  these  three  heads,  we  do  humbly  advise 
several  courses  to  be  taken ;  for  the  first  two,  of 
old  debts  and  concealments,  for  that  they  are  in  a 
sort  legal,  though  there  may  be  found  out  some 
point  in  law  to  overthrow  them ;  yet  it  would  be 
a  long  business  by  coarse  of  law,  and  a  matter 
smsosl  by  act  of  council,  to  call  them  in.  But 
tet  that  moves  us  chiefly,  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tioning them  at  the  council  table  is,  because  if 
they  shall  be  taken  away  by  the  king's  act,  it 
any  let  in  upon  him  a  flood  of  suitors  for  recom- 
pSBse;  whereas,  if  they  be  taken  away  at  the 
suit  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  law  thereupon  made. 
It  frees  the  king,  and  leaves  him  to  give  rocom- 
MBse  only  where  he  shall  be  pleased  to  intend 
giaee.  MTherefore  we  conceive  the  most  conve- 
nient way  will  be,  if  some  grave  and  discreet 
fsstlenien  of  the  country,  such  as  have  lost  rela- 
tion to  the  court,  make,  at  fit  times,  some  modest 
motion  touching  the  same ;  and  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  some  law 
to  pass,  (for  the  time  past  only,  no  ways  touching 
his  majesty's  regal  power,)  to  free  the  subjects 
from  the  same;  and  so  his  majesty,  afYer  doe 
ooDsultatioB,  to  give  way  unto  it. 


For  the  third,  ir^  do  humbly  advise,  that  such 
of  them  as  his  majesty  shall  give  way  to  have 
called  in,  may  be  questioned  before  the  cooncil 
table,  either  as  granted  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
book  of  bounty,  or  found  since  to  have  been 
abused  in  the  execution,  or  otherwise  by  experi- 
ence discovered  to  be  burdensome  to  the  countiy. 

But  herein  we  shall  add  this  farther  humble 
advice,  that  it  be  not  done  as  matter  of  prepara- 
tion to  a  Parliament;  but  that  occasion  be  taken, 
partly  upon  revising  of  the  book  of  bounty,  and 
partly  upon  the  fresh  examples  in  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  case  of  abuse  and  surreption  in  ob- 
taining of  patents ;  and  likewise,  that  it  be  but  as 
a  continuance  in  conformity  of  the  council's 
former  diligence  and  vigilancy,  which  hath 
already  stayed  and  revoked  divers  patents  of  like 
nature,  whereof  we  are  ready  to  show  the  exam- 
ples. Thus,  we  conceive,  his  majesty  shall  keep 
his  greatness,  and  somewhat  shall  be  done  in 
Parliament,  and  somewhat  out  of  Parliament,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  business  require. 

We  have  sent  his  majesty  herewith  a  schedule 
of  the  particulars  of  these  three  kinds;  wherein, 
for  the  first  two,  we  have  set  down  all  that  we 
could  at  this  time  discover :  but  in  the  latter,  we 
have  chosen  out  but  some,  that  are  most  in 
speech,  and  do  most  tend,  either  to  the  vexation 
of  the  common  people,  or  the  discountenancing 
of  our  gentlemen  and  jostices,  the  one  being  the 
original,  the  other  the  representative  of  the 
commons. 

There  being  many  more  of  like  nature,  but 
not  of  like  weight,  nor  so  much  rumoured,  which, 
to  take  away  now  in  a  blaze,  will  give  more 
scandal,  that  such  things  were  granted,  than 
thanks,  that  they  be  now  revoked. 

And  because  all  things  may  appear  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  true  light,  we  have  set  down,  as  well 
the  suitors  as  the  grants,  and  not  only  those  in 
whose  names  the  patents  were  taken,  bot  those 
whom  they  concern,  as  fiur  as  comes  to  our 
knowledge. 

For  proclamations  and  commissions,  they  are 
tender  Uiings ;  and  we  are  willing  to  meddle  with 
them  sparingly.  For  as  for  such  as  do  but  wait 
upon  patents,  (wherein  his  majesty,  as  we  con- 
ceived, gave  some  approbation  to  have  them 
taken  away,)  it  is  better  they  fall  away,  by 
taking  away  the  patent  itself,  than  otherwise; 
for  a  proclamation  cannot  be  revoked  but  by  pro- 
clamation, which  we  avoid. 

For  those  commonwealth  bills,  which  his  ma- 
jesty approved  to  be  put  in  readiness,  and  some 
other  things,  there  will  be  time  enough  hereafter 
to  give  his  majesty  account,  and  amongst  them, 
of  the  extent  of  his  majesty's  pardon,  which,  if 
his  subjects  do  their  part,  as  we  hope  they  will, 
we  do  wish  may  be  more  liberal  than  of  later 
times,  a  pardon  being  the  ancient  remuneration  in 
Parliament. 
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Thus,  hoping  his  majesty,  oat  of  his  gracious 
and  accustomed  benignity,  will  accept  of  oar 
faithful  endeaTours,  and  supply  the  rest  by  his 
own  princely  wisdom  and  direction;  and  also 
humbly  praying  his  majesty,  that  when  he  hath 
himself  considered  of  our  humble  propositions, 
he  will  give  us  leave  to  impart  them  all,  or  as 
much  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  for  the  better  strength  of  his  service,  we 
conclude  with  our  prayers  for  his  majesty -s  happy 
preservation,  and  always  rest,  &c. 

Endorsed, 
Tlie  lord  chancellor  and  the  two  chief  justices  to  the 

king  concerning  Farliamcni  business. 


SIR  FRAN'CIfl  BACON  TO  KINO  JAMES.* 

May  it  please  tour  excellent  Majestv, 

I  perceive  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
that  although  it  seemeth  he  hath  dealt  in  an 
effectual  manner  with  Peacham,  yet  he  prevaileth 
little  hitherto;  for  he  hath  gotten  of  him  no  new 
names,  neither  doth  Peacham  alter  in  his  tale 
touching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

Peacham  standeth  off  in  two  material  points 
de  novo. 

The  one,  he  will  not  yet  discover  into  whose 
hands  he  did  put  his  papers  touching  the  consis- 
tory villanies.  They  were  not  found  with  the 
other  bundles  upon  the  search;  neither  did  he 
ever  say  that  he  had  burned  or  defaced  them. 
Therefore  it  is  like  they  are  in  some  person^s 
hands;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  that  person  that 
he  hath  trusted  with  those  papeis,  he  likewise 
trusted  with  these  others  of  the  treasons,  I  mean 
with  the  sight  of  them. 

The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  when 
he  is  asked,  whether  he  heard  not  from  Mr. 
Paulet  some  such  words,  as,  he  saith,  be  heard 
from  Sir  John  Sydenham,  or  in  some  lighter 
manner. 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  myself,  and  my  fellows,  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  npon 
these  points,  and  some  others ;  at  least,  that  the 
world  may  take  notice  that  the  business  is  fol- 
lowed as  heretofore,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  trial 
is  upon  farther  discovery,  according  to  that  we 
give  out. 

I  think  also  it  were  not  amiss  to  make  a  false 
fire,  as  if  all  things  were  ready  for  his  going 
down  to  his  trial,  and  that  he  were  upon  the  very 
point  of  being  carried  down,  to  see  what  that 
will  work  with  him. 

Lastly,  I  do  think  it  most  necessary,  and  a 
point  principally  to  be  regarded,  that  because  we 
live  in  an  age  wherein  no  counsel  is  kept,  and 
that  it  is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad,  that  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  do  donbt  of  the  case, 

*  sir  David  Dalrymple'i  Memorials  and  Lett«rt,  p.  M. 


that  it  should  not  be  tresMm;  that  it  be  gireii 
out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  weie  a  secret,  and  so 
a  fome  to  slide,  that  the  doabt  was  only  opoo  the 
publication,  in  that  it  was  never  published,  for 
that  (if  your  majesty  marketh  it)  taketh  away, 
or  least  qualifies  the  danger  of  the  example;  for 
that  will  be  no  man's  case. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  your  majesty's 
business  with  a  continual  and  settled  care,  turn- 
ing and  returning,  not  with  any  thing  in  the 
world,  save  only  the  occasions  themselves,  and 
your  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

I  had  no  time  to  report  to  your  majesty,  at  your 
being  here,  the  bnsiness  referred,  touching  Mr. 
John  Murray.  I  find  a  shrewd  ground  of  a  title 
against  your  majesty  and  the  patentees  of  thess 
lands,  by  the  coheir  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland; for  I  see  a  fair  deed,  I  find  a  ran- 
sonable  consideration  for  the  making  the  said 
deed,  being  for  the  advancement  of  his  daughten; 
for  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  earldom  weie 
entailed  upon  his  brother;  I  find  it  wa 
four  years  before  his  rebellion;  and  I  see 
probable  cause  why  it  hath  slept  so  long.  But 
Mr.  Murray's  petition  speaketh  only  of  the 
moiety  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  whereunto  if  your 
majesty  should  give  way,  you  might  be  pr^u- 
diced  in  the  other  moiety.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Murray 
can  get  power  of  the  whole,  then  it  may  be  safe 
for  your  majesty  to  give  way  to  the  trial  of  the 
right;  when  the  whole  shall  be  submitted 
to  you. 

Mr.  Murray  is  my  dear  friend ;  but  I  must  cut 
even  in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  would 
himself  wish  no  other.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 
Fr.  BAcoir. 
Feb.  tbe  98, 1614. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNT  CKHT- 
DOMAR,  AMBASSADOR  FROM  THE  COURT  OT 
SPAIN. 

Most  illustrious  Loan  Ambassadob, 

Your  lordship's  love  to  me,  both  in  its  waimA 
and  purity,  hath,  I  am  well  assured,  been  em 
equal  and  unalterable  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity; 
in  which  regard  I  oflfer  you  Uie  thanks  so  worthily 
and  justly  claimed.  Now  that  at  onoe  my  age, 
my  fortunes,  and  my  genius,  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  done  bnt  scanty  justice,  call  me  from  the 
stage  of  active  life,  1  shall  devote  myself  to  letters, 
instruct  the  actors  on  it  and  serve  posterity.  In 
such  a  course  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  honour.  And 
I  shall  thus  pass  my  life  as  within  the  verge  of  a 
better. 

God  preserve  your  lordship  in  safety  and 
prosperity.  Your  servant, 

juM  oth,  i«l.  r»«  St.  Alban 
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TEANSLATION  OV  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  GON- 
DOMAR. 

Most  illustrious  and  excellent  Lord, 

I  see  and  acknowledge  the  divine  providence 
in  raising  up  for  me  under  my  utter  desertion, 
such  a  friend,  sent  as  it  were  from  heaven,  who, 
inToWed  in  such  great  concerns,  and  with  time 
so  Tery  limited,  has  yet  taken  an  interest  in  my 
fortones,  and  has  effected  that  for  me,  which  other 
friends  either  dared  not  attempt  or  could  not  have 
obtained. 

Your  lordship  will  enjoy  the  suitable  and  last- 
ing fruit  of  such  dealing  in  your  own  noble  cha- 
neter,  so  prone  to  all  the  offices  of  sympathy  and 
honour.  Nor  will  this,  perhaps,  be  the  least 
nmong  your  good  deeds,  that  by  your  assistance 
and  fkvour  you  have  raised  and  strengthened  me 
onee  one  among  the  living,  and  who  shall  not 
•Itogetber  die  to  posterity.  What  return  can  I 
mmkel  I  shall  at  least  ever  be  yours,  if  not  in 
nseful  service,  at  least  in  heart  and  good  wishes. 
The  fire  of  my  love  for  you  will  remain  quick 
onder  the  ashes  of  my  fortune ;  wherefore,  I  most 
hambly  greet  you,  bid  you  farewell,  wish  you  all 
prosperity,  call  heaven  to  witness  my  gratitude, 
promise  all  faithful  observance. 

7b  Ike  mosi  iflustriouM  and  excellent  Lord  Didaeus 
Sarmienlo  de  Jeuna^  Count  Gondomar,  Jimbassa" 
dor  Extraordinary  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  Eng- 
kmd. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  GON- 
DOMAR,  THEN  IN  BPAIN. 

Most  illustrious  Count, 

Many  things  inspire  me  with  confidence,  and 
even  with  cheerful  alacrity,  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  my  fortunes,  and 
entreating  yonr  friendly  offices.  First,  and  prin- 
dpally,  that  since  so  close  an  alliance  between 
our  sorereigns  may  now  be  regarded  as  defini- 
tively arranged,  you  are  become  so  much  the  more 
powerful  advocate;  and  I  shrink  not  now  from 
owing  all  my  fortunes  to  so  great  a  man,  though 
act  my  own  countryman,  and  from  confessing  the 
obligation.  Secondly,  Since  that  promise  of  in- 
dol^Dces  which  your  lordship  while  in  this 
eoontry  obtained  for  me,  has  not  been  succeeded 


by  repulses,  nor  on  the  other  hand  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  it  would  seem  from  this  as  if  the 
divine  providence  intended  that  the  work  of 
rescuing  me  from  my  misery  was  to  be  yours  in 
its  end,  as  in  its  beginning.  Thirdly,  because 
those  two  stars  which  have  ever  been  propitious 
to  me,  the  greater  and  the  less  are  now  shining 
in  your  city,  and  thus  by  the  assisting  and  be- 
nignant rays  of  your  friendship,  they  may  acquire 
an  influence  on  my  fortunes,  which  shall  restore 
me  to  a  place  in  the  scale  of  favour,  not  unbe- 
fitting my  former  elevation.  Fourthly,  because 
I  learn  from  the  letters  you  have  lately  written 
to  my  intimate  friend.  Sir  Toby  Matthew,  that 
you  cherish  a  lively  and  warm  remembrance  of 
me,  which  has  neither  been  overwhelmed  nor 
extinguished,  under  the  weight  of  those  high  and 
sublime  interests  which  rest  on  your  lordship. 
Lastly,  too,  there  is  this  circumstance  that  since, 
by  the  friendship  of  the  excellent  lord  marquis, 
I  have  been  admitted  to  see  and  converse  with 
my  king,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  once  more  established 
in  favour.  The  king  did  not  speak  to  me  as  a 
guilty  man,  but  as  a  man  thrown  down  by  a 
tempest;  and  withal  in  his  address  to  me  he 
acknowledged  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  singular  tenderness,  my  steady  and  invaria- 
ble course  of  industry  and  integrity.  Whence 
the  greater  hope  springs  up  within  me,  that  by 
the  continuance  of  my  sovereign's  regard,  and 
the  extinction  of  odium  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
your  excellency's  efforts  for  me  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.  Meanwhile,  I  have  neither  sunk  into 
indolence,  nor  impertinently  mixed  myself  with 
affairs,  but  I  live  and  am  absorbed  in  labours  not 
at  all  derogatory  to  the  honours  I  have  borne,  and 
which  shall  perhaps  leave  no  nnpleasing  memory 
of  my  name  to  posterity.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  am  no  unworthy  object,  on  which  to  display 
and  signalize  at  once  the  influence  of  your  power 
and  friendship :  so  that  it  shall  be  apparent,  that 
you  have  no  less  control  over  the  fortunes  of  a 
private  man,  than  over  public  measures.  May 
God  preserve  your  excellency,  and  crown  you 
with  all  happiness. 

EndorMd, 
My  Lord  St.  JUtanU  Jint  letter  to  Gondomar  inio 
S^in. 
March  SSUi,  1023. 
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LAW  TRACTS. 


THE  ELEMENTS 

OF 

THE   COMMON  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND, 

BBANCHCD  INTO  A  DOUBLK  TRACT  : 

OONTAININO  ▲  COLLECTION  OF  SOME  PRINCIPAL  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW, 
WITH  THEIR  LATITUDE  AND  EXTENT; 

nPUCATSD  FOm  TBI  MOBK  FACILE  lllTBODUCTIOir  OF  SVCH  AS  ARB  aTUVlOUtLT  AODICTBD 
TO  THAT  MOBLK  PBAVMMOV. 

V&E  OTHER,  THE  USE  OF  THE  COBIMON  LAW,  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS, 

AND  GOOD  NAMES, 

Acoo&onro  to  tbk  laws  amd  cttstoms  of  this  ulitd. 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY. 


I  DO  here  most  hmnblj  present  and  dedicate  to  your  sacred  majesty  a  sheaf  and  cluster  of  fruit  of 

5^e  good  and  faTonrable  season,  which,  by  the  influence  of  your  happy  grovernment,  we  enjoy ;  for 

^f  It  be  tme,  that  rikrit  lege*  inter  arma^  it  is  also  as  true,  that  your  majesty  is,  in  a  double  respect, 

*^«Ufeof  our  laws;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  litera  moriiuti  and  again, 

R^^eause  yon  are  the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence.    And  aa  the  vital 

^l>irit8  do  not  only  maintain  and  moye  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it,  so  your 

^^cied  majesty,  who  is  anima  Ugis^  doth  not  only  give  unto  your  laws  force  and  vigour,  but  also 

^^th  been  careful  of  their  amendment  and  reforming;  wherein  your  majesty^s  proceeding  may  be 

^^CMspared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  government,  (for  if  your  government  be  considered  in  all  Uie  parts, 

*^  is  incomparable,)  with  the  former  doings  of  the  most  excellent  princes  that  ever  have  reigned, 

^^'hose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment 

^^^IF  the  policy  of  their  laws.    Of  this  proceeding  in  Augustus  Cesar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 

Pace  data  terria,  animun  ad  eivUia  vertlt 
^uraauam;  legeaque  tulit  Juatlaaimua  auctor. 

YleDoe  was  collected  the  difference  between  guia  in  armis  and  acta  in  ioga,  whereof  he  disputeth  thus : 
Eequid  at^  quod  tarn  propria  did  poUtt  actum  ejuM  qui  togatus  in  republiea  cum  paie$taie  imperioqut 
"-^'- '* ijgx?  quaere  acta  Gracchi ?  leges  Sempronii  proferantur,     Quxre  StfUfe.-  Otmelim? 


^^uid?  On,  Pom.  iertiu$  eonsulatus  in  quibua  aciia  consistet  ?  nernpe  in  legibue  .*  d  Caeaare  ipso  ^  .^^ , 
^wattes  quidnam  tgisset  in  urbe,  et  in  toga:  leges  multas  se  respondereU  et  prseclaras  tulisse,  ^  ' 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  Emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  uUimus  impt- 
^^tdorum  Romanorum^  who,  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  prosper- 
ously in  the  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  his  lieutenants,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour 
of  his  government,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy,  into  one 
competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriously,  and  yet  aptly; 
^Img  it,  proprium  et  sanctissimum  templum  justitise  eonseeralum  .*  a  work  of  great  excellency  indeed, 
B8  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  long  since  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
^e  Roman  empire,  do  yet,  nevertheless,  continue  to  use  the  policy  of  that  law :  but  moie  excellent 
bd  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
learned  and  flourishing  time.    To  conclude  with  the  domestical  example  of  one  of  your  majesty's 
royal  ancestors :  King  Edward  I.,  your  majesty's  famous  progenitor,  and  the  principal  lawgiver  of 
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our  nation,  afler  he  had  in  his  joonger  years  giyen  himself  natisfaction  in  the  gloiy  of  aims,  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  inward  peace,  otherwise  than  for  the  inrasions  which  him- 
self made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland,  parts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  be  bent  himself 
to  endow  his  state  with  sundry  notable  and  fundamental  laws,  upon  which  the  gfovemment  hath  ever 
since  principally  rested.  Of  this  example,  and  others  like,  two  reasons  may  be  giTeo ;  the  one,  be- 
cause that  kings,  which,  neither  by  the  moderation  of  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  years 
and  judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice,  do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the 
exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good ;  and  so,  distasted  with  that  course  of 
winning  honour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  tlie  better  uniting  of  human  society, 
than  for  the  dissolving  or  disturbing  of  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because  times  of  peace,  for 
the  most  part  drawing  with  them  abundance  of  wealth  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw  also,  in 
further  consequence,  multitude  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  laws  by  cTasions  and  de- 
vices; which  inconveniences  in  such  time  growing  more  general,  do  more  instantly  Bolicit  for  die 
amendment  of  laws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Your  majesty^s  reign  having  been  blest  from  the  Highest  with  inward  peace,  and  falling  into  an 
age  wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed ;  and  if  men^s  wits  be  great,  their 
wills  be  greater;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  slackened  in  rigour  and 
execution ;  it  was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof 
a  great  part  are  always  unjust,  but  also  that  all  the  indirect  courses  and  practices  to  abuse  law  and  jus- 
tice should  have  been  much  attempted  and  put  in  ure,  which  no  doubt  had  bred  greater  enormities,  had 
they  not,  by  the  royal  policy  of  your  majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  council  table  and 
Star  Chamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained :  for  it 
may  be  truly  observed,  that,  as  concerning  frauds  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses 
of  laws  by  delays,  covins,  vexations  and  corruptions  in  informers,  jurors,  ministers  of  justice,  and 
the  like,  there  have  been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  majesty^s  time,  more  in  Dumber, 
and  more  politic  in  provision,  than  in  any  your  majesty's  predecessors*  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  majesty  of  a  higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that 
which  was  published  by  your  chancellor  in  full  Parliament  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five-and- 
thirtieth  of  your  happy  reign ;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  since  vouchsafed  to  under- 
stand from  your  majesty,  imparting  a  purpose  for  these  many  years  infused  into  your  majesty*s 
breast,  to  enter  into  a  general  amendment  of  the  states  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  mors 
brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great  hollowness  and  unsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may 
be  strengthened,  the  swarving  penalties,  that  lie  upon  many  subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of 
many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warruit- 
ed  in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  contentious  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation, 
disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his  right,  relieved ;  which  purpose  and 
intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  be  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  beneficence  towards  the  subject,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  king ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections  and 
dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of  your  majesty's  govera- 
ment.  And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  things  so 
excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  full  in  view  but  of  Justinian ;  yet  I  must  say,  as  Cicero  said  to 
Ciesar,  Nihil  vulgalum  ie  dignum  videri  potest ;  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  a  precious  seed  sown  in  your 
majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your  majesty's 
own  time  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But,  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  carried ;  ob- 
serving in  your  majesty,  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  general  of  a  pmdent 
and  royal  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having,  by  my  private  labour  and  travel,  ool* 
lected  many^f  the  grounds  of  the  common  laws,  the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of 
law,  which  doth  now  too  much  waver  in  uncertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature  of  the  subject,  beddos 
my  particular  obligation,  was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  your 
sacred  majesty;  both  because,  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours;  and  becanss  it 
is  your  majesty's  reign  that  hath  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advancing  of  all 
excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so,  concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  the  present  argumenti 
which  is,  that  God  will  continue  your  majesty's  reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  that  hs 
will  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  I 
must  humbly  crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  majesty  to  the  Divine  preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Fbancis  Baoov. 
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I  BOLD  BTery  man  a  debtor  to  his  professioD ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive 
coantenance  and  profit,  so  oaght  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  bo  a 
help  and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  decree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice 
of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and 
unworthy  thereof,  and  preserve  themselves  free  from  the  abuses  wherewith  the  same  profession  is 
noted  to  be  infected ;  but  much  more  is  this  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen  the 
roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but 
mlso  amplifying  it  in  perfection  and  substance.  Having,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  come  to  the 
•tndy  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws 
•honld  be  the  better  for  my  industry,  than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of 
them ;  I  do  not  find  that,  by  mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer 
•o  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  through- 
out the  body  of  the  same  laws;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  wherein  the 
anthorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  cases 
wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  reason 
of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more  use  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other 
eases  more  doubtful ;  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law,  which  is  the  principal  and  most  just  challenge 
that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation, 
be  somewhat  the  more  settled  and  corrected.  Neither  will  the  use  hereof  be  only  in  deciding  of 
doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  judgment,  but  further  in  gracing  of  argument,  in  correcting  unpro- 
fitable snbtlety,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substantial  sense  of  law;  in  reclaiming 
vulgar  errors,  and  generally  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  nature  and  complexion  of 
the  whole  law :  and,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly  called 
by  a  great  civilian  kgum  kgesy  laws  of  laws,  for  that  many  plaeiia  legum,  that  is,  particular  and  posi- 
tive learnings  of  laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  rectified  and 
governed  by  such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
and  foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentation  of  mine  own 
wit  or  knowledge,  but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students  and  professors  of 
our  laws. 

And,  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for 
gronnds  and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments;  other  of  them  are 
gathered  and  extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and 
deepest  sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
tad  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  than 
loinstnict  others,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass;  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  have  not  aflfected  to  neglect  them,  but  have  chosen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good :  I  have 
reduced  them  to  a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read 
npon  at  large,  but  restrained  to  point  of  difference;  for  as,  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the 
kandling  of  questions  by  commonplace,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest;  so  yet,  never- 
tfcnlree.  many  common  principles  and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived 
aid  ledaced  into  particulars,  and  their  limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned ;  for  there  be  two  con- 
tmy  iaolta  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and  sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in 
two  eereral  manner  of  arguments.  Some  argue  upon  general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point 
b  qneation :  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a  ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  cases, 
which,  thoogh  they  go  near  the  point,  yet,  being  put  so  scattered,  prove  not,  but  rather  serve  to  make 
the  law  appear  more  doubtful  than  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  Whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  some 
>lheT8  a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  our  law  and 
^Tft,  I  have  not  aflfected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might 
Mem  invented  by  roe,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ^rreat  authority  and  majesty,  to  see  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned, 
tnd  u  it  were  dictated  ver&a/im,  by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  the  diversities  between  the 
nnl  Roman  roles  of  law  and  ours,  happening  either  when  there  is  such  an  indifferency  of  reason  so 
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eqaally  balanced,  as  the  one  law  embraceth  one  course,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  just, 
aAer  either  is  once  positive  and  certain,  or  where  the  laws  vary  In  regard  of  accommodating  the  law 
to  the  difTcrent  considerations  of  estate,  I  have  not  omitted  to  set  down. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  I  could  have  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  know, 
would  have  been  more  admired,  as  that  which  would  have  made  every  particular  rule,  through  co- 
herence and  relation  unto  other  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  deep ;  yet  I  have  avoided  so  to  do, 
because  this  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man 
more  free  to  turn  and  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  tliat  which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes 
and  applications ;  for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered  in 
that  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  moral  verses  of  Theognes  and  Phocylides ;  but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which 
hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules,  did  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  1  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the 
rules,  with  the  expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Latin  or  in  English ;  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  language  might  not  have  disgraced  the  matter;  and  that  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  other  sensible  men  might  not  have  been  barred  from  them ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and 
ornament  of  them,  and  only  taken  this  course :  the  rules  themselves  I  have  put  in  Latin,  not  purified 
further  than  the  property  of  the  terms  of  the  law  would  permit;  but  Latin,  which  langiiage  I  chose, 
as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously,  the  aptest  for  memory,  and  of  the  greatest  author- 
ity and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argument :  and  for  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I 
have  retained  the  peculiar  language  of  our  law,  because  it  should  not  be  singular  among  the  books 
of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  students  and  professors  thereof,  and 
because  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  a  language 
wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  afVer  words  but  matter;  and  for  the  excluding  of  any 
other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  was  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit ;  which  is  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  no  private 
and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  not  have  been  aDde^ 
stood,  or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

Fifthly,  Whereas  I  might  have  made  more  flourish  and  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  Toacbed  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims; 
wherein  I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions 
of  the  laws  of  England;  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether;  the  other 
never  reciteth  a  book,  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  of  credit  in  itself  as  it  needs  a  surety; 
and  these  two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Stand  ford,  that  have  done  the  contraiy. 
Well  will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  Judged  cases, 
either  within  the  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude 
of  reason ;  though,  in  some  f<»w  cases,  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  the  authority  by  eyldence 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  unprofit- 
able subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the  sense  o(  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I 
resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  rules,  by  vouching  of  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
cases,  though  in  mine  own  copy  I  had  them  quoted:  for,  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person 
may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection,  and  that  every  man  is  adventnront  toeoft- 
trol ;  yet,  surely,  according  to  GamaliePs  reason,  if  it  be  of  weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorise  it; 
if  it  be  light  and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you  have  here  a  work  without  any 
glory  of  affected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of  quotations  and  authorities,  dedioaled 
only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,  and  chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  There  is  ono  point  above  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  Teatons 
indeed  profitable  and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  short,  dark  oraelei, 
which  every  man  will  be  content  still  to  allow  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light 
or  direction}  but  I  have  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no,  not  in  the  civil  law,  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  for  want  whereof,  indeed,  the  niles  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  falladesy 
with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  them  with  distine* 
tions,  and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  above,  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they 
have  with  other  rules.  And  though  I  have  thus,  with  as  good  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  coald, 
ordered  this  work,  and,  as  I  might  say,  without  all  oolours  or  shows,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit; 
yet,  nevertheless,  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine  own  judgment;  having  collected  three  hundred  of 
them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all  into  form,  to  publish  some  few,  that,  by  the  taste  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either  approbation  in  mine  o^vn  coarse,  or  better 
mdvice  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain ;  for  it  is  a  great  reason  that  that  wnich  is  intnided 
to  the  profit  of  others  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 
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Mmjvre  non  remota  anifo,  aedproxima  tpcetaiur. 

It  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  judge  the  causes 
of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ; 
tlifliefoTe,  it  contenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
csBie,  and  judgeth  of  acts   by  that,  without 
looking  to  any  further  degree. 
f&to^         As  if  an  annuity  be  granted  pro  eonr 
^••-^     nUo  impento  el  impendendo,  and  the 
gmatee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprison- 
ed, so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto 
kim  for  his  counsel ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  annui- 
ty is  not  determined  by  this  rum-feasanee ;  yet  it 
was  the  grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the 
tnason,  whereby  the  imprisonment  grew:  but 
the  law  looketh  not  so  far,  but  excuseth  him, 
because  the  not  giving  counsel  was  compulsory, 
aad  not  voluntary,  in  regard  of  the  imprisonment. 
So  if  a  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 
ML  it 4. a.  deprived,   or   resign,   the    successors 
*"'*■*'       shall  avoid  the  lease;  and   yet  the 
eaose  of  deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a 
lesignatioD,  moved  from  the  party  himself;  but 
Iks  law  regardeth  not  that,  because  the  admis- 
non  of  the  new  incumbent  is  the  act  of  the 
cidinaiy. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in  gross,  and 
t  osurpation  be  had  against  me,  and  at  the  next 
imidance  I  usurp  arere,  I  shall  be  remitted :  and 
JH  the  presentation,  which  is  the  act  remote,  is 
mna  own  act;  but  the  admission  of  my  clerk, 
whenby  the  inheritance  is  reduced  to  me,  is  the 
•et  of  the  ordinary. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stran- 
ger, in  consideration  of  natural  love  to 
mj  SOD,  to  stand  seised  of  the  use  of  the  said  I.  S. 
ts  the  intent  he  shall  enfeoff  my  son ;  by  this  no 
■ss  ariseth  to  I.  S.  because  the  law  doUi  respect 
tint  there  is  no  immediate  consideration  between 
msandLS. 

So  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a  sta- 
tute before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  at 
tseh  A  day,  for  the  security  of  one  hundred 
poands,  and  the  obligee,  before  the  day,  accept 
of  me  a  lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction ;  this  is 
1M)  plea  in  debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the 
end  of  that  statute  was  but  security  of  money ; 
but  because  the  entering  into  this  statute  itself. 
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which  is  the  immediate  act  whereto  I  am  bound, 
is  a  corporal  act  which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction ; 
therefore,  the  law  taketh  no  consideration  that 
the  remote  intent  was  for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  ^  40d4i.si. 
condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  enfeoff  SJ'aS'iS.* 
over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  KIi,SSJii2 
a  descent  cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  •»«ci*«3G: 
bind  himself  in  a  statute,  which  statute  is  dis- 
charged before  the  recovery  of  the  land :  this  is 
no  breach  of  the  condition,  because  the  land  was 
never  !:<iole  to  the  statute,  and  the  possibility 
that  it  should  be  liable  upon  the  recovery  the  law 
doth  not  respect. 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff 
and  one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not 
broken ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
the  joint-tenant  may  die,  and  then  the  feme  is 
entitled  to  dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and 
die  without  issue;  in  the  first  degree  the  law 
respecteth  dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity ;  and 
therefore  the  remote  heir,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it  before  the  near  heir  on  the  pait  of 
the  mother:  but,  in  any  degree  paramount  the 
first  the  law  respecteth  not,  and  therefore  the  near 
heir  by  the  grandmother,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it,  before  the  remote  heir  of  the  grand- 
father on  the  part  of  the  father. 

This  rule  faileth  in  covinous  acts.  Which, 
though  they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees 
and  reaches,  yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  cor- 
rupt  beginning,  and  counteth  all  as  one  entire  act. 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands  „  ,,  ^.g^i^ 
held  by  knight's  service  to  I.  S.  upon  «=*^  <**»«• 
condition  that  he,  within  a  certain  time,  shall 
enfeoff  I.  D.  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  the  wife  of  the  first  feoffer  for  her  joint- 
ure, &c. ;  this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of 
32  H.  YIII.  nam  dolua  eireuitu  non  purgaiur. 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  crimi- 
nal acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption ; 
because  when  the  intention  is  matter  of  substance, 
and  that  which  the  law  doth  principally  behold, 
there  the  first  motive  will  be  principally  regarded, 
and  not  the  last  impulsion.  As  if  I.  S. 
of  malice  prepense  discharge  a  pistol  MtraiacMida 
at  I.  D.  and  miss  him,  whereupon  he 
throws  down  his  pistol  and  dies,  and  I.  D.  pursucih 
him  to  kill  him,  whereupon  he  tumeth  and  killeth 
I.  D.  with  a  dagger;  if  the  law  should  consider 
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the  last  impulsive  cause,  it  should  say  that  it 
was  in  his  own  defence :  but  the  law  is  otherwise, 
for  it  is  but  a  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  first 
murderous  intent. 

But  if  1.  S.  had  fallen  down,  his 
daggrer  drawn,  and  I.  D.  had  fallen  by 
haste  upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D.  had  been  ftlo 
de  se,  and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit. 

Also,  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the 
execution  of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the 
last  part,  or  the  consummation  of  the  act. 
lit.  cap.  dc  <»      ^o'  if  *  disseisor  enter  into  religion, 
^''  the  immediate  cause  is  from  the  party, 

though  the  descent  be  cast  in  law ;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the  party  pro- 
cureth,  and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind, 
et  8ie  e  eonverso. 

If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  render- 
ing a  rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  part,  and  the  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
14  R.  s.  fo.  4.  cause  is  from  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
D7. 21.  R.  forfeiture,  though  the  entry  *»e  the  act 
of  the  party ;  but  that  is  but  the  pursuance  and 
putting  in  execution  of  the  title  which  the  law 
giveth :  and  therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall 
be  apportioned. 

So,  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  a  descent,  you 
arc  to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin 
to  the  descent  cast ;  and  if,  at  all  times,  the  per- 
son be  not  privileged,  the  descent  binds. 
9II.7. 24.  Set  '^"d,  thercforo,  if  a  feme  covert  be 
4P.«»Bi.Dt.i4a.  disseised,  and  the  baron  dieth,  and  she 
taketh  a  new  husband,  and  then  the  descent  is 
cast :  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  infra  gucUuor  maria^ 
be  disseised,  and  return  into  England,  and  go 
over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast,  this 
descent  bindelh,  because  of  the  interim  when  the 
persons  might  have  entered  ;  and  the  law  respect- 
eth  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time  of 
the  descent  cast,  but  a  continuance  from  the  very 
disseised  to  the  descent. 

4  cts  p.  ct  51.  S*^  'f  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they 
^'  *"•  join  in  a  feoffment  of  the  wife  s  land 
rendering  a  rent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the  feme 
take  a  new  husband  before  any  rent-day,  and  he 
accepteth  the  rent,  the  feoffment  is  affirmed  for- 
ever. 

REGULA  IL 

Non  poieti  adduci  exeeptio  eju$dcm  rei^  eujtu  pdir 
tur  ditaoluiio 

It  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself,  for 
the  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
is  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  suit;  for  it  is  in- 
cluded :  otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to 
the  end  and  effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the 
way. 

And,  therefore,  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor, 
whereunto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and 
die,  and  the  right  of  the  entail  descend  unto  the 
villain  himself,  who  brings  formedon^  and  the 


«u.&« 


discontinuee  pleadeth  viilanage ;  this  is  no  plea« 
because  the  divesting  of  the  manors  which  it  the 
intent  of  the  suit,  doth  include  this  plea,  hecanse 
it  detcrmineth  the  viilanage. 

So  if  a  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  be 
disseised  by  the  lord,  whereby  the 
seigniory  is  suspended,  and  the  disseisee  bring 
his  assize  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  frank  fee  is  no 
plea,  because  the  suit  is  brought  to  ando  the  dis- 
seisin, and  so  to  revive  the  seigniory  in  ancient 
demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe-  Ta4.«7B. 
cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon  the  ^**- 
attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood  by  the  same 
attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  his  conveying 
in  the  same  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea,  for  then 
he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the 
attainder. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  brings 
formedon^  and  the  warranty  of  his  ancestor  with 
assets  is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is 
layed  to  be  no  other  but  his  reversion  with  the 
rent ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  the /ormeifon,  which 
is  brought  to  undo  this  discontinuance,  doth 
inclusively  undo  this  new  reversion  in  fee,  with 
the  rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  where 
the  matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the 
same  suit,  but  another  soit,  is  doubtful;  and  I 
rather  take  the  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  ex- 
tend to  such  cases ;  for  otherwise,  the  party  was 
at  a  mischief,  in  respect  the  exceptions  and  ban 
might  be  pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  the 
contrary  suit;  and  so,  the  party  altogether  pre- 
vented and  intercepted  to  come  by  his  right. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain- 
ders, and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  to  reverse  those  attainders  being  erroneous,  st 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And,  therefore,  if  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  heir  of  one  of  them,  the  attainder  should  bet 
plea  peremptorily;  and  so  again,  if  in  error 
brought  of  that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  light; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  a  good  replication  to  ssy, 
that  he  hath  a  writ  of  error  depending  of  that  also^ 
and  so  the  court  shall  proceed  :  but  no  judgment 
shall  be  given  till  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and 
if  either  plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall 
be  no  reversal  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other; 
and  if  he  discontinue  either  writ,  than  shall  it  be 
no  longer  a  plea ;  and  so  of  several  outlawries  in 
a  personal  action. 

And  this  seemeth  to  me  more  reasonable,  than 

that  generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  dioiild 

be  no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  di- 

:  verse  outlawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H. 

I VI.  seem  to  hold ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large 

,  for  the  mitchief ;  for  there  is  no  reason  hut  if  any 
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of  the  (mtlawries  or  attainders  be  indeed  without 
QfTTor,  bat  it  should  be  a  peremptory  plea  to  the 
person  in  a  writ  of  error,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
action. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  mr  conuaaunee  de  droit 
eome  ceo  que  il  ad  de  Mon  done,,  and  suffer  a  recoTe- 
rj  of  the  same  lands,  and  there  be  error  in  them 
both,  he  cannot  bring  error  first  of  the  fine,  be- 
cause, by  the  recovery,  his  title  of  error  is  dis- 
charged and  released  in  law  inelusivi  but  he  must 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  exe- 
CQted  barreth  no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  tema 
after  the  fine  levied,  and  so  restore  himself  to  his 
title  of  error  upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the 
fanner  case  of  the  attainder ;  for  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
former  attainder  is  not  given  away  by  a  second,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
bot  only  it  remaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while 
he  liveth,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  heir  after 
bis  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and 
new  titles  which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  after- 
wards, and  he  purchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a 
recovery  to  the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  re- 
eoveiy  there  is  error ;  this  fine  is  Janus  bifrons^ 
and  will  look  forwards,  and  bar  him  of  his  writ 
of  error  brought  of  the  recovery ;  and  therefore  it 
will  come  to  the  reason  of  the  first  case  of  the 
attainder,  that  he  must  reply,  that  he  hath  a  writ 
tlao  depending  of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand 
judgment. 

^^x  "^^  return  to  our  first  purpose,  like 

»"*  ■•^  •*■  law  is  it  if  tenant  in  tail  of  two  acres 
make  two  several  discontinuances  to  several  per- 
sons for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  bringeth  a  /or- 
medon  of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white 
•ere  the  reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black 
•ere  is  pleaded,  and  so  contrary :  I  take  it  to  be 
a  good  replication,  that  he  hath  formedon  also 
opoo  that  depending,  whereunto  the  tenant  hath 
pleaded  the  descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre ; 
•nd  ao  neither  shall  be  a  bar :  and  yet  there  is  no 
doabt  bat  ifin  a  formedon  the  warranty  of  tenant 
ia  tail  with  assets  be  pleaded,  it  is  no  replication 
for  the  issue  to  say,  that  a  praecipe  dependeth 
broaght  by  I.  S.  to  evict  the  assets. 

Bat  the  former  case  stand eth  upon  the  particu- 
lar reaaon  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  III. 
Verba  forliui  aeeipiuniur  contra  proferentem. 
This  rule,  that  a  man^s  deeds  and  his  words 
shall  be  taken  strongliest  against  himself,  though 
it  be  one  of  the  roost  common  grounds  of  the  law, 
it  is  notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the 
^th  of  reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of 
wisdom  and  diligence  in  making  men  watchful 
ia  their  own  bnsineas ;  next,  it  is  the  author  of 

vou  m.-^ 


'  much  quiet  and  certainty,  and  that  in  two  sorts; 
'  first,  because  it  favoureth  acts  and  conveyances 
executed,  taking  them  still  beneficially  for  tho 
grantees  and  possessors :  and  secondly,  because  it 
makes  an  end  of  many  questions  and  doubts  about 
construction  of  words ;  for  if  the  labour  were  only 
to  pick  out  the  intention  of  the  parties,  every 
judge  would  have  a  several  sense;  whereas  this 
rule  doth  give  them  a  sway  to  take  the  law  more 
certainly  one  way. 

But  this  rule,  as  all  other  which  are  very  gene- 
ral, is  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in  some- 
times to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  without 
any  great  instruction  or  direction;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difference,  where  it 
taketh  place,  and  where  not.  -  And  first  we  will 
examine  it  in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  am- 
biguity of  words,  in  implication  of  matter,  and 
deducing  or  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such 
grants  as  were  against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken 
according  to  their  words. 

And,  therefore,  if  I.  S.  submit  him-  jr^h 
self  to  ahitrement  of  all  actions  and  «'"-7». 
suits  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it  rests 
ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be  in- 
tended collective  of  joint  actions  only,  or  diatrihu" 
tivi  of  several  actions  also;  but  because  the 
words  shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that 
speaks  them,  it  shall  be  understood  of  both :  for 
if  I.  S.  had  submitted  himself  to  abitrementof  all 
actions  and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending, 
except  it  be  such  as  are  between  him  and  I.  D. 
and  I.  N.  now  it  shall  be  understood  collective 
only  of  joint  actions,  because  in  the  other  case 
large  construction  was  hardest  against  him  that 
speaks,  and  in  this  case  strict  construction  is 
hardest. 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to 
baron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die  ''* 

that  the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent, 
because  these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I 
intend  three  pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three 
pounds  by  way  of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the 
former  rent  of  ten  pounds,  it  shall  be  taken 
strongliest  against  me  that  am  the  grantor,  that  is 
three  pounds  addition  to  the  ten  pounds :  but  if  I 
had  let  lands  to  baron  and  feme  for  three  lives, 
reserving  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and,  if  the  baron 
die,  reserving  three  pounds ;  this  shall  be  taken 
contrary  to  the  former  case,  to  abridge  my  rent 
only  to  three  pounds. 

So  if  I  demise  omnes  boscoameoa  in  i4H.f>.9SH.& 
villa  de  Dale  for  years,  this  passeth  the  '*'•  *'• 
soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands  in  Dale  ex'^ia 
boscis,  this  extendeth  to  the  trees  only,  and  not  to 
the  soil. 

So  if  T  sow  my  land  with  com,  and  let  it  for 

years,  the  com  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  exceot  it 

not ;  but  if  I  make  a  lease  lor  life  to  I.  S.  upon 

\  condition  that  upon  request  he  shall  make  me  a 
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lease  for  yean,  and  I.  S.  sow  the  ground,  and  then  I 
make  request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease 
excepting  his  com,  and  not  break  the  condition* 

So  if  I  have  free  warren  in  my  own 
B  « if.  6.'s4.  land,  and  let  my  land  for  life,  not  men- 
^"  ''  tioning  the  warren,  yet  the  lessee,  by 
implication,  shall  have  the  warren  discharged  and 
extract  during  his  lease :  but  if  I  let  the  land  una 
cum  libera  toarrena,  excepting  white  acre,  there 
the  warren  is  not  by  implication  reserved  unto  me 
either  to  be  enjoyed  or  extinguished;  but  the 
lessee  shall  have  warren  against  me  in  white 
acre. 

So  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and 
nAm.ti.\  ^^^^  only,  and  1  grrant  the  rent,  not 
speaking  of  the  fealty ;  yet  the  fealty  by  implica- 
tion shall  pass,  because  my  grant  shall  be  taken 
strongly  as  of  a  rent  service,  and  not  of  a  rent 
secke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seigniory 

had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and  rent, 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  service,  which  could 
not  have  passed  by  intendment  by  the  grant  of 

the  rent:  but  if  I  be  seised  of  the 

^         manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  whereof  I.  S. 

holds  by  fealty  and  rent,  and  I  gprant  the  manor, 

excepting  the  rent,  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the 

grantee,  and  I.  S.  shall  have  but  a  rent  secke. 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fee-simple, 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to 
intend,  and  the  word  *♦  males"  is  void.  But  if  I 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  the 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  **  of  my  body"  are 
not  void,  and  to  leave  it  rent  in  fee-simple;  but 
the  words  *«  heirs  and  all"  are  void,  and  leave  it 
but  a  rent  for  life :  except,  that  you  will  say,  it  is 
but  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple 
which  shall  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it  cannot  be 
rent  in  tail  by  reservation. 

45  E^.  s.  290.  ^"^  if  1  g^i^®  ^^^*^  ^*^^  ™y  daughter 
**  *••  in  frank  marriage,  the  remainder  to  I. 

S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be  good  in  all 
parts,  according  to  the  words  :  for  it  is  incident  to 
the  nature  of  a  gift  in  frank  marriage,  that  the 
donee  hold  of  the  donor ;  and  therefore  my  deed 
shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself,  that 
rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  void,  the  frank 
marriage,  though  it  be  llrst  placed  in  the  deed, 
shall  be  void  as  a  frank  marriage. 

But  \t  I  give  land  in  frank  marriage,  reserving 
to  me  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds  rent,  now  the 
frank  marriage  stands  good,  and  the  reservation 
is  void,  because  it  is  a  limitation  of  a  benefit  to 
myself,  and  not  to  a  stranger. 


*  Quere  car  le  ley  tumble  d^i  le  rnntrary  en  tant  que  in  un  , 
grant  quant  lun  part  del  fait  ne  poit  eatoier  oue  lauter  le  darr :  | 
•erra  void,  auterment  in  un  deviie  et  accordant  fuit  lopin  :  de 
flar  Anderson  et  Owen  Just :  contra  Walmealey  Juit.  P.  40. 
Rlis.  in  le  caae  d«  Coniteaae  de  Warwicic  et  Sur  Barliley  in 
com.  banco. 


So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acre,  and  greea 
acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  this  exception 
is  void,  because  it  is  repugnant;  bat  if  I  let  the 
three  acres  aforesaid,  rendering  twenty  shilling! 
rent,  tIz.  for  white  acre  ten  shillinga,  and  for 
black  acre  ten  shillings,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  all 
in  green  acre,  but  that  shall  be  discharged  of  ny 
rent. 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  I.  S.  and  his  U^^m, 
heirs  out  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  et  obligo  <•  "^  >•  '•• 
manerium  praedidum  et  omnia  bona  et  catalla  mea 
Muper  manerium  prsediclum  exiitentia  ad  distrin" 
gendum per  ballivoa  domini  regit:  this  limitation 
of  tlie  distress  to  the  king*s  bailiff's  is  void,  and  it 
is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  S.  the 
grantee,  and  his  bailiffs. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  tail  tenendo  de  i  Ed.  4.1 
eapitalibuM  dominia  per  redditum  viginti  aoUdurum 
per  fideliialemt  this  limitation  of  tenure  to  the 
lord  is  Toid ;  and  it  shall  not  be  good,  as  in  the 
other  case,  to  make  a  reservation  of  twenty 
shillings  good  unto  myself;  but  it  shall  be  utteily 
void,  as  if  no  reservation  at  all  had  been  made: 
and  if  the  truth  be  that  I,  that  am  the  donor,  hold 
of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  shillings  only,  then 
there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  reserved  aponthe 
gift  in  tail  as  for  ovelty. 

So  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  the  tiu-aLAM 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  tiHSi^SE. 
such  issue  quod  tenementum  prscdie-  •"•••*•• 
turn  revertatur  ad  L  N.  yet  these  words  of 
reservation  will  carry  a  remainder  to  a  stranger. 
But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  ten 
shillings  rent,  these  words  of  exception  to  miiis 
own  benefit  shall  never  inure  to  words  of  Te0e^ 
vation. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the 
last  to  be  resorted  to,  and  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of 
words  fail ;  and  if  any  other  rule  come  in  place, 
this  giveth  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to 
be  observed  generally  in  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
when  they  encounter  and  cross  one  another  in 
any  case,  it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdelh 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in  this 
particular  very  notable  to  consider,  that  this  befaig 
a  rule  of  some  strictness  and  rigour,  doth  not,  u 
it  were,  his  office,  but  in  absence  of  other  roles 
which  are  of  more  equity  and  humanity;  whidi 
rules  you  shall  find  after^-ards  set  down  with 
their  expositions  and  limitations. 

But  now  to  give  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose :  it  is  a  rule,  that  general  words  shall 
never  be  stretched  too  far  in  intendment,  which 
the  civilians  utter  thus  :  Verba  generalia  reifrui- 
guntur  ad  habilitaiem  peraonse^  vel  ad  aptituA' 
nem  rei. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  grant  to  another,  iiia.  h^  tt. 
common  intra  metas  et  bundas  viUse  de  DdU^  and 
part  of  the  ville  is  his  several,  and  part  is  his 
waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall  not  bate 
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oommon  in  the  Berera];   and   yet  that  is  the 
strongest  exposition  against  the  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Ferba  iia  aurU  inttlH- 
gendoj  ut  re$  magis  aieai,  quam  pereat  .* 
mad  therefore  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs, 
rtddendo  quinque  Hbras  annuatim  to  I.  D.  and  his 
heirs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  me  that  am  the 
grantor;  yet  it  were  a  stronger  exposition  against 
me,  to  say  the  limitation  should  be  void,  and  the 
feoffment  absolute. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  that  the  law  will  not 
intend  a  wrong,  which  the  civilians 
ntler  thus :  Ea  est  aecipienda  interpretation  quse  vitio 
earet.  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  I.  S. 
grant  omnia  bona  et  eatalla  <ua,  the  goods  which 
they  have  as  executors  will  not  pass,  because 
fum  constat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  devastation, 
and  so  a  wrong ;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser 
that  taketh  them  out  of  their  hand,  they  shall  de- 
daie  quod  bona  sua  eepit. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  to  be  understood  that 
they  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivo- 
loos :  Ferba  aliquid  operari  debentj  verba  cum  fffeC' 
iu  aunt  aecipienda.  And,  therefore,  if  I  buy  and 
wA\  you  four  parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
not  in  how  many  parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall 
be  construed  four  parts  of  five,  and  not  of  six  nor 
•eren,  &c.,  because  that  it  is  the  strongest  against 
me;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  shall  not  be  intend- 
ed four  parts  of  four  parts,  that  is  whole  of  four 
qnarters ;  and  yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  but 
then  the  words  were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Divinatio  non  inter- 
pretatio  est,  quse  ornnino  recedit  a  Utera  .• 
end  therefore  if  I  have  a  fee  farm-rent  issuing  out 
of  while  acre  of  ten  shillings,  and  I  reciting  the 
•ame  reserration  do  grant  to  I.  S.  the  rent  of  five 
MWlngs  pereipiend*  de  reddiC  prxdieC  et  de  omni- 
ku$  ierris  et  tenementis  meis  in  Dale,  with  a  clause 
of  distress,  although  there  be  atturnement,  yet 
nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former  rent ;  and  yet 
that  were  strongest  against  me  to  have  it  a  double 
lenty  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for  that 
it  is  against  the  words,  because  eopulatio  verborum 
incUnai  exeeptionem  in  eodem  sensu,  and  the  word 
iCf  angliei  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
that  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less,  or  as 
aebarge  out  of  land,  or  other  principal  interest; 
and  that  the  coupling  of  it  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, viz.,  I  reciting  that  I  am  seized  of  such  a 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  five  shillings  perct- 
piend*  de  eodem  reddiV,  it  is  good  enough  without 
attameroent;  hec^Mse  percipiend*  de,  etc,  may  well 
be  taken  for  parceila  de,  etc,  without  violence  to 
the  words ;  but  if  it  had  been  prreipiend*  de,  I.  S. 
without  saying  de  redditibus  prscdicC,  although 
L  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid 
lent  of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void ;  and  so  it  is  of 
iU  other  rules  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they 
meet  in  opposition  with  this  rule,  tliey  are  preferred. 


Now  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  im- 
perfections of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambi- 
guity of  words  and  double  intendments,  oi  want 
of  certainty  and  averments,  the  plea  shall  be 
strictly  and  strongly  against  him  that  pleads. 

For  ambiguity  of  words,  if  in  a  writ  of 

&j  H    ft.  j^ 

entry  upon  a  disseisin,  the  tenant  pleads 
jointenancy  with  I.  S.  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
I.  D.  judgment  de  briefe,  the  demandant  saith  that 
long  time  before  I.  D.  any  thing  had,  the  demandant 
himself  was  seised  in  fee  quousque  prxdieC  I,  D, 
super  poMcssionem  ejus  intravit,  and  made  a  joint 
feoffment,  whereupon  he  the  demandant  re-enter- 
ed, and  so  was  seised  until  by  the  defendant 
alone  he  was  disseised ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intravit  may  be  understood  either  of  a 
lawful  entry,  or  of  a  tortious;  and  the  hardest 
against  him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was 
a  lawful  entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged 
precisely  that  I.  D.  disseiaivit. 

So  upon  ambiguity  that  grows  by  selc 
reference,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought  ^'  ^ 
agrainst  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriffs  of  London,  upon 
an  escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth  declare  upon  an 
execution  by  force  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of 
Ludgate  sub  eustodia  I.  S.  et  I.  D.  then  sheriffs  in 
1  K.  H.  YIII.  and  that  he  so  continued  sub  cus- 
todia  I.  B.  et  I.  G.  in  2  K.  H.  VIII.  and  so  con- 
tinued sub  eustodia  I.  N.  et  I.  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VIII. 
and  then  was  suffered  to  escape;  I.  N.  and  I.  L. 
plead  that  before  the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a 
day  anno  superius  in  narratione  specijicato,  the 
said  I.  D.  and  I.  S.  ad  tunc  vicecomiles  suffered 
him  to  escape;  this  is  no  good  plea,  because 
there  be  three  years  specified  in  the  declaration, 
and  it  shall  be  hardest  taken  that  it  was  1  or  3  H. 
VIII.  when  they  were  out  of  office;  and  yet  it  is 
nearly  induced  by  the  cut  tune  vicecomites,  which 
should  leave  the  intendment  to  be  of  that  year  in 
which  the  declaration  supposeth  that  they  were 
sheriffs;  but  that  sufficeth  not,  but  the  year  must 
be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it  was  mislaid  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  defendants  mean- 
ing to  discharge  themselves  by  a  former  escape, 
which  was  not  in  their  time,  must  allege  it  pre- 
cisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 
warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
and  the  plaintiff  by  replication,  to  avoid  warranty, 
saith,  that  he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the 
defendant,  non  constat  whether  this  entry  was  in 
the  life  of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  at^ 
tached ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest 
sense,  that  it  was  after  the  warranty  descended, 
;  if  it  be  not  otherwise  averred. 
j      For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man   )$„  g,  ,3. 
plead  that  his  ancestors  died  by  pro-  »"*^*- 
I  testation  seised,  and  that  I.  S.  abated,  &c.,  this  is 
!  no  plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abatement  except 
'there  be  a  dying  seised  alleged  in  fact;  an«l  an 
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abatement  shall  not  be  improperly  taken  for  dis- 
aeissin  in  pleadinjr,  ear  paroU  sont  pleas. 
t  iL  Dr.  few       ^^^  repugnancy,  if  a  man  in  avowry 
>^  declare  that  he  was  seised  in  his  de- 

mesne as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  bein^  so  seised 
did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  S.  kahendum 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  surrender, 
expiration,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I.  D. 
qui  tenet  prxdid!*  medietatem  ad  tcrminum  vitx  sux  I 
reddendo  40s.  rent :  tiiis  declaration  is  insufficient, ' 
because  the  seisin  that  he  hath  allegred  in  himself 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  whole,  and  the 
state  for  life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant ;  and  it 
shall  not  be  cured  by  taking  the  last,  which  is 
expressed  to  control  the  former,  which  is  but 
general  and  formal ;  but  the  plea  is  naught,  and 
yet  the  matter  in  law  had  been  good  to  have  en- 
titled to  have  distrained  for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  this  rule  in 
pleading  that  was  before  noted  in  grants:  for  if 
the  case  be  such  as  falleth  within  another  rule  of 
pleadings,  then  this  rule  may  not  bo  urged. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bar 
4  Ed  6.  is  good  to  a  common  intent,  though  not 
to  every  intent.  As  if  a  debt  be  brought 
against  five  executors,  and  three  of  them  make 
default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  bar  a 
recovery  had  against  them  two  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  nothing  in  their  hands  over  and 
above  that  sum:  if  this  bar  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  them,  it  should  be  intended 
that  they  might  have  abated  the  first  suit,  because 
the  other  three  were  not  named,  and  so  the  re- 
covery not  duly  had  against  them ;  but  because 
of  this  other  rule  the  bar  is  good :  for  that  the 
more  common  intent  will  say,  that  they  two  did 
only  administer,  and  so  the  action  well  consider- 
ed ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abating  the  writ. 

50  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  man 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himself: 
and  therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  hardest  sense,  but  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  to  be  left  unto  the  contrary  party  to 
allege. 

51  HI,         And,  therefore,  if  a  man  be  bound  in 
Dy.  L  XT,   uu  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the 

obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  shall  bo  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her 
husband  lawfully  begotten  then  living,  that  then 
the  bond  shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  brought  upon 
tills  obligation  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
feme  died  before  the  said  feast  without  issue  of 
her  body  then  living:  if  this  plea  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  the  defendant,  then  should  it 
be  taken  that  the  feme  had  issue  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  bat  this  issue  died  before  the  feast ; 
bnt  that  shall  not  be  to  undentood,  because  it 


makes  against  the  defendant,  mnd  it  is  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  plaintiff^s  side,  and  that  with- 
out  traverse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  executors  of  her  hosband 
for  her  reasonable  part  of  the  goods  of  her  hat- 
band, and  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety,  and  she  de- 
clares upon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  bj  which  the 
feme  is  to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part 
if  there  be  issue  had,  and  declareth  that  her  hos- 
band died  without  issue  had  between  them ;  if 
this  count  should  be  hardliest  construed  against 
the  party,  it  should  be  intended  that  her  husband 
had  issue  by  another  wife,  though  not  by  her,  in 
which  case  the  feme  is  but  to  have  the  third  part 
likewise;  but  that  shall  not  be  so  intended, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  reply  to  be  showed  of 
the  other  side. 

And  so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  pleadings, 
these  being  sufficient  not  only  for  the  exact  ex- 
pounding of  these  other  rules,  hot  obiter  to  show 
how  this  rule  which  we  handle  is  put  by  when  it 
meets  with  any  other  rule. 

As  for  acts  of  Parliament,  verdicts,  judgments, 
&c.  which  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this 
rule  hath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and 
wills,  upon  several  reasons;  but  more  especially 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  place, 
which  yet  seems  to  have  some  afilnity  with 
pleadings,  especially  when  demurrer  la  joined 
upon  the  evidence. 

And,  tlierefore,  if  land  be  given  by 
will  by  H.  C.  to  his  son  L  C.  and  the 
heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten;  the  remainder 
to  F.  C.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begottei' 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of 
the  devisor :  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S.  C. 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  peipe- 
tuity ;  and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of 
forfeiture  in  an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evi- 
dence is  given,  and  demurrer  upon  evidence,  and 
in  the  evidence  given  to  maintain  the  entry  of  the 
daughter  upon  a  forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  forth  nor 
averred  that  the  devisor  had  no  other  issue  male, 
yet  the  evidence  is  good  enough,  and  it  shall  be 
so  intended ;  and  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be, 
because  a  jury  may  take  knowledge  of  matteit 
not  within  the  evidence ;  and  the  court  eontrui- 
wise  cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not 
within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  eridenet 
had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not  proving  tiie 
issue,  there  although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  s 
demurrer  might  well  be  taken  upon  the  evidence. 

But  if  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  to  be 
between  pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the 
case,  and  evidences  which  are  the  proofb  of  an 
issue ;  for  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  veritj 
of  the  matter  in  fact  indifferently  on  both  parts 
1  have  no  scope  and  conclusion  to  direct  the  con- 
I  struction  and  intendment  of  them,  and  theiefofe 
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t  be  certain ;  but  in  eridence  and  proofs  the 
'A^oe,  which  is  the  state  of  the  question  and  con- 
olnsion,  shall  incline  and  apply  all  the  proofs  as 
^^sding  to  that  conclusion. 

Another  reason  is,  that  pleadings  must  be  cer- 
,  because  the  adverse  party  may  know  whereto 
answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which 
a^ischief  is  remedied  by  a  demurrer;  but  in  evi- 
I  if  it  be  short,  impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the 
)  party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be 
aoaght  that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet, 
mmmwi  ifheless,  because  the  jury  is  not  compellable 
ItfO  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own 
knowledge,  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do ; 
'tlierefore  the  law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evi- 
dence also. 

REGULA  IV. 

^mtd  9ub  eeria  forma  eoneeatum  vel  reaervaium  est 
mm  trakilur  ad  valorem  vel  compensationem. 
Thk  law  permitteth  every  man  to  part  with  his 
own  interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant,  as  it 
pleaseth  himself;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  admit 
moy  allowaDce  or  recompense,  if  the  thing  be  not 
taken  as  it  is  granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  ^efu/rff,  if  I  grant 
common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppice,  or  ten  loads  of  hay  out 
•f  my  meads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall 
vol  hsTe  common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads 
of  wood  or  hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  for 
the  space  of  two  years ;  here  the  time  is  certain 
«nd  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  or  if  I  grant  estovers 
Id  be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the 
vsparation  of  such  a  castle;  although  the  grantee 
do  bom  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge, 
fst  he  ean  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took 
it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  park 
fusfring  to  myself  all  the  deer  and  sufficient  pas- 
tnie  for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game,  whereby 
there  is  oo  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pas- 
tne  saewerable  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as 
were  upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it;  but  am 
withoat  any  remedy,  except  I  will  replenish  the 
gffoand  again  with  deer. 

Bat  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
esses  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  pat  the  case  that  the  house  where  the 
estorere  should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  God,  as  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies 
of  the  king,  yet  there  is  no  recompense  to  be 


And  in  the  strongest  case,  where  it  is  in  default 
tf  the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own 
pint  rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be 
vissied  to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

As  if  I  grant  com  mon  ubhunque  arena 
mea  ierint^  the  commoner  cannot  other- 


I  wise  entitle  himself,  except  that  he  aver  that  in 
'  such  grrounds  my  beasts  have  gone  and  fed ;  and 
;  if  I  never  put  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grrounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  I  put  in, 
and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  the 
commoner  may  continue;  contrariwise,  if  the 
words  of  the  grant  had  been  quandocunque  averia 
mea  iertnt,  for  there  it  depends  continually  upon 
the  putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the  gene- 
ral seasons  when  1  put  them  in,  not  upon  every 
hour  or  moment. 

But  if  I  grrant  tertiam  advoeattonem  to  I.  S.  if 
he  neglect  to  take  his  turn  ea  vice,  he  is  without 
remedy:  but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitled  to 
dower,  and  I  die,  then  my  heir  shall  have  two 
presentments,  and  my  wife  the  third,  and  my 
grantee  shall  have  the  fourth;  and  it  doth  not 
impugn  this  rule  at  all,  because  the  grant  shall 
receive  that  construction  at  the  first  that  it  was 
intended  such  an  avoidance  as  may  be  taken  and 
enjoyed ;  as  if  I  grant  proximam  advo-  jg  „  ^ 
eationem  to  I.  D.  and  then  grant  jwoon-  "''•'•• 
mam  advoeattonem  to  I.  S.  this  shall  be  intended 
the  next  to  the  next,  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose.     Qusere. 

But  if  I  grant  proximam  advocationem  to  I.  S. 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise 
words,  illam  advocationem,  quam  post  mortem,  re- 
signationem  tranalationem  vel  deprivationem  L  N, 
immediate  fore  eontigerit ;  now  this  grant  is  mere- 
ly void,  because  I  had  granted  that  before,  and  it 
cannot  be  taken  against  the  words. 

REGULA  V. 
Neeesntas  inducii  priviiegium  quoad  jura  privata. 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with*  default  where 
the  act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  consent  and  election ;  and, 
therefore,  if  either  there  be  an  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  do  otherwise,  or  so  great  a  perturbation  of 
the  judgment  and  reason  as  in  presumption  of  law 
man's  nature  cannot  overcome,  such  4Ed.6.eo»L 
necessity  carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself.  •■*• 

Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  of  con- 
servation of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conservation  of  life :  if  a       **^^ 
man  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger, 
this  is  no  felony  nor  larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of 
them  get  to  some  plank,  or  on  tho  boat's  side  to 
keep  himself  above  water,  and  another  to  save 
his  life  thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ; 
this  is  neither  ae  defendendo  nor  by  misadventure, 
,  but  justifiable. 

j      So  if  divers  felons  be  in  gaol,  and  con.ia.i-i 
the  gaol   by  casualty  is  set  on  fire,  ^^n'r.t 
whereby  the  prisoners  get  forth ;  this  TTh!*?  » 
is  no  escape,  nor  breaking  of  prison.      ""'■^ 
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So  upon  the  statute,  that  every  merchant  that 
■etteth  his  merchandise  on  land  without  satisfying 
the  customer  or  agreeing  for  it,  which  agreement  is 
construed  to  be  in  certainty,  shall  forfeit  his  mer- 
chandise, and  it  is  so  that,  by  tempest,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast  overboard, 
4  Ed. «.  pL     whereby  the  merchant  agprees  with  the 
fwi'fcw.    customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth 
coodiiioo.      Qut  short  of  the  truth,  yet  the  over 
quantity  is  not  forfeited ;  where  note,  that  neces- 
sity dispenseth  with  the  direct  letter  of  a  statute 
law. 

Lit.  pi.  4.  ISi  S°  *^  *  ™^"  ^^^®  "S''*  ^  '*"^»  *"^ 

u  *hX^  ^^  ^^^  make  his  entry  for  terror  of  force, 
B.aBH.6.11.  ^he  law  allows  him  a  continual  claim, 
which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  him  as  an  entry ; 
so  shall  a  man  save  his  default  of  appearance  by 
IS  H  6.  a.  crestine  de  eau,  and  avoid  his  debt  by 
»  H.  6. 6a  (Juresse,  whereof  you  shall  find  proper 
cases  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity  is  of  obe- 
Ed.'s.'iaoi  dience;  and,  therefore,  where  baron 
and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the  feme 
can  neither  be  principal  nor  accessory;  because 
the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard  of 
the  subjection  and  obedience  she  owes  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  amongst  others  why  ambassa- 
dors are  used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against 
the  state  where  they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point 
of  conspiracy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  society,  is,  because  tion  constat  whether  they 
have  it  in  mandafis,  and  then  they  are  excused  by 
necessity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from 
the  king  to  fell  wood  upon  the  ground 
whereof  I  am  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  I  am  ex- 
cused in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  a 

stranger;  as  if  I  be  particular  ^tenant  for  years  of 

a  house,  and  it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest 

or  thunder  and  lightninef,  or  by  sudden 

4aE«.3.6.    floods,  or  by  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if 

wr  Filth.      I  have  belonging  unto  it  some  cottage 

MKd.a.'      which  hath  been  infected,  whereby  I 

FiUh.  .11.        . 

wui.  108.  can  procure  none  to  inhabit  them,  no 
workmen  to  repair  them,  and  so  they 
fall  down;  in  all  these  cases  I  am  excused  in 
waste :  but  of  this  last  learning,  when  and  how 
the  act  of  God  and  strangers  do  excuse,  there  be 
other  particular  rules. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  privi- 
legeth  only  quod  jura  privata,  for,  in  all  cases,  if 
the  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces- 
sity he  against  the  commonwealtii,  necessity  ex- 
cuseth  not;  (or priviiefpum  non  valet  contra  rem" 
pubiicftm :  and  as  another  saith,  nece^itas  publica 
mojor  est  quam  prtvata :  for  death  is  the  last  and 
limhest  point  of  particular  necedsity,  and  the  law 
iinpoftcth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
u'^ent  service  of  his  prince  and  country  before 


the  safety  of  his  life :  as  if  in  danger  of  terapeal 
those  that  are  in  a  ship  throw  orer  other  men's 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable ;  bat  if  a  man  be 
command^  to  bring  ordnance  or  manition  to  re- 
lieve any  of  the  king's  towns  that  are  diatreseed, 
then  he  cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  jastify 
the  throwing  of  them  overboard;  for  there  it 
holdeth  which  was  spoken  by  the  Roman,  when 
he  alleged  the  same  necessity  of  weather  to  hold 
him  from  embarking,  neeeue  ett  ut  eam^  rum  «l 
vtvam.  So  in  the  case  put  before  the  husband 
and  wife,  if  they  join  in  committing  treason,  the 
necessity  of  obedience  doth  not  excuse  the  offence 
as  it  doth  in  felony,  because  it  is  against  the 
commonwealth. 

So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I  may  isR.aii 
justify  the  pulling  down  of  the  wall  p»«"*f- 
or  house  of  another  man  to  save  the  row  from  the 
spreading  of  the  fire;  but  if  I  be  assailed  in  my 
house,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  distressed,  and  to 
save  my  life  I  set  fire  on  mine  own 
house,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh  hold  grsmki. 
upon  other  houses  adjoining,  this  is  cs.^r 
not  justifiable,  but  I  am  subject  to  their  ^ 
action  upon  the  case,  becanse  I  cannot  resene 
mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing  which  is 
against  the  commonwealth:  but  if  it  had  been 
but  a  private  trespass,  as  the  going  over  anothei*s 
grround,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosnre  when  I 
am  pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  life,  it  ii 
justifiable. 

This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intendeth  some  fault  or  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity ;  so  tint 
it  is  necessitat  eulpahilis.  This  I  take  to  be  thi 
chief  reason  why  seipaum  defendendo  is  not  mattv 
of  justification,  because  the  law  intends  it  hatha 
commencement  upon  an  unlawful  canse,  becaua 
quarrels  are  not  presumed  to  grow  without  sonM 
wrongs  either  in  words  or  deeds  on  either  part, 
and  the  law  that  thinketh  it  a  thing  4B.i,t.mm 
hardly  triable  in  whose  default  the  •'^"•sf-* 
quarrel  began,  supposeth  the  party  that  kills 
another  in  his  own  defence  not  to  be  without 
malice ;  and  therefore  as  it  doth  not  touch  him  in 
the  highest  degree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sne  oot 
his  pardon  of  course,  and  fumisheth  him  by  fov* 
feiture  of  goods :  for  where  there  cannot  he  any 
malice  or  wrong  presumed,  as  where  a  man  assails 
me  to  rob  me,  and  I  kill  him  that  assaileth  me; 
or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  her  to  ravi^ 
her,  it  is  justifiable  without  any  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this  ex-  9111.7.11^ 
ception,  that  is,  if  a  madman  commit  """^  * 
a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his  life  for  it,  becanss 
his  infirmity  came  by  the  act  of  God :  bat  if  a 
drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  be 
excused,  because  his  imperfection  came  by  his 
own  default ;  for  the  reason  and  loss  of  depriva- 
tion of  will  and  election  by  necessity  and  by  in* 
firmity  is  all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arbiirium  9ohtium 
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Mm  the  matter :  and  therefore  as  infirmiUu  culpa- 
f^IU  exdueth  nott  no  more  doth  neeemtas  cuU 

REGULA  VI. 

CkirporaUM  injuria  non  reeipit  asiimaitanem   de 
futuro, 

Ths  law,  in  many  cases  that  concern  lands  or 
S>«>od8f  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy, 
•^md  tnmeth  him  over  to  a  further  circuit  of 
^^emedy«  rather  than  to  suffer  an  inconvenience : 
~    vt  if  it  be  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will 
ot  compel  him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  remedy, 
iQse  it  holdeth  no  damage  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  a  wrong  which  is  corporal. 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  1  am 

summoned,  whereby  I  lose  my  land ;  yetbecause  of 

the  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things 

*  "■  ^  *■    to  incertainty  and  delay,  if  the  sheriff's 

vetam  should  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  my 

averment  against  it,  and  am  put  to  mine  action  of 

deceit  against  the  sheriff  and  summon- 

ers ;  but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  capias 

letnm  a  eepi  corpus  et  quod  est  languidus  in  pri^ 

awio,  there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return 

of  the  sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and 
that  he  will  burn  certain  evidences  of  my  land 
which  he  hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make 
unto  him  a  bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this 
terror,  I  cannot  avoid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law 
holdeth  it  an  inconvenience  to  avoid  a  specialty 
by  each  matter  of  averment ;  and  therefore  1  am 
put  to  mine  action  against  such  a  menacer :  but 
if  he  restrain  my  person,  or  threaten 
^     ^       me  with  a  battery,  or  with  the  burning 
of  my  house,  which  is  a  safety  and  protection  to 
my  person,  or  with  burning  an  instrument  of 
maonmlssion,  which  is  an  evidence  of  my  enfran- 
chisement; if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  I 
make  a  deed,  I  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 
niL&ii.       So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my 
■"•''■*'   beasts  over  another's  ground,  I  pursue 
them  to  rescue  them,  yet  am  I  a  trespasser  to  the 
itnnger  upon  whose  ground  I  came :  but  if  a  man 
asBul  my  person,  and  I  fly  over  another's  ground, 
sow  am  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly 
infer  out  of  Christ's  sacred  mouth,  Jmcn^  est  cor* 
fm  supra  vesiimeniumj  where  they  say  vestimen- 
tun  eomprehendeth  all  outward  things  appertain- 
in;  to  a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods, 
which,  they  say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  with 
tliat  which  is  corporal ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
of  the  ancient  lex  loKonis^  oeulus  pro  oculo^  dens 
pro  denU,  so  that  by  that  law  corporalis  injuria 
^pneieritononredpitsBstimationem  .*  but  our  law, 
when  the  injury  is  already  executed  and  inflicted, 
^keth  it  best  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved 
to  relieve  him  in  damage,  and  to  give  him  rather 


profit  than  revenge ;  but  it  will  never  force  a  man 
to  tolerate  a  corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  upon 
that  inferior  kind  of  satisfaction,  ut  in  damagiis, 

REGULA  VII. 

Excusai  aut  extenuai  delictum  in  capiialibus,  quod 
non  aperaiur  idem  in  dvilibus. 

In  capital  causes  in  favorem  vita,  the  law  will 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear;  but  in  civil 
trespasses  and  injuries  that  are  of  an  inferior 
nature,  the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage 
of  the  party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  him  that 
was  the  wrong-doer :  and  therefore. 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a 
man  upon  malice  forethought,  and  upon  present 
heat:  but  if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words, 
whereby  I  damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,  it 
is  not  material  whether  I  use  them  upon  sudden 
choler  and  provocation,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an 
action  upon  the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an 
arrow  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but 
if  a  man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  stuBH  i&  6  c 
action  of  trespass  licth,  though  it  be  *- ''' 
done  against  the  party's  mind  and  will,  and  he 
shall  be  punished  in  the  law  as  deeply  as  if  he 
had  done  it  of  malice. 

So  if  a  surgeon  authorized  to  prac- 
tise, do,  through  negligence  in  his  cure, 
cause  the  party  to  die,  the  surgeon  shall  not  be 
brought  in  question  of  his  life ;  and  yet  if  he  do 
only  hurt  the  wound,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast 
back,  and  death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an 
action  upon  the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit 
felony  together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor 
accessory,  in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  the  will 
of  her  husband :  but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in 
committing  a  trespass  upon  land  or  otherwise, 
action  may  be  brought  against  them  both. 

So  if  an  infant  within  years  of  dis- 
cretion, or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he  sumr.  iVb. 
shall  not  be  impeached  thereof :  but  if 
they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 
hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass. 

So  in  felonies  the  law  admitteth  the  difference 
of  principal  and  accessary,  and  if  the  principal 
die,  or  be  pardoned,  the  proceeding  against  the 
accessory  faileth  ;  but  in  a  trespass,  it  nn^.  is. 
one  command  his  man  to  beat  you,  com.  98. 
and  the  servant  after  the  battery  die,  yet  your 
action  of  trespass  stands  good  against  the  master. 

REGULA  VIIL 

JEstimaiio  praeieriti  delicti  ex  post  facto  nunquam 
crescit. 

The  law  construeth  neither  penal  laws  nor 
'  penal  facts  by  intendments,  but  considereth  die 
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offence  in  degree,  as  it  standeth  at  the  time  when 
it  is  committed;  so  as  if  any  circumstance  or 
matter  be  subsequent,  which  laid  toother  with 
the  beginning  should  seem  to  draw  it  to  a  higher 
nature,  yet  the  law  doth  not  extend  or  amplify 
the  offence. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  bo  wounded,  and 

the  percussor  is  voluntarily  let  go  at 

large  by  the  gaoler,  and  after  death  ensueth  of  the 

hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious  escape  in  the  gaoler. 

So  if  the  villain  strike  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and  the  person 
hurt  who  succeedeth  to  be  lord  to  the  yillain  dieth 
after,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compass  and  imagineth  the  death 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land, 
not  being  any  person  mentioned  within  the  sta- 
tute of  25  Ed.  III.  this  imagination  precedent  is 
not  high  treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  words  of  a  person 
upon  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  have 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  scandalum  rnagnatum  upon  the  statute. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in 
money,  and  the  king  by  his  proclamation  doth 
raise  moneys,  that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the 
piece  now  of  sixpence  should  go  for  twelve 
pence,  yet  this  shall  remain  petty  larceny,  and 
not  felony :  and  yet  in  all  civil  reckonings  the 
alteration  shall  take  place;  as  if  I  contract  with  a 
labourer  to  do  some  work  for  twelve  pence,  and 
the  enhancing  of  money  cometh  before  I  pay  him, 
I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  with  a  sixpenny  piece 
so  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and 

aftet  retain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  who 

afterwards  goeth  away  with  his  goods, 

this  is  no  felony  by  the  statute  of 

2 1 H.  VIII.  because  ho  was  not  servant  at  that  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  servant 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  my 
executor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  of 
I.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the  same 
goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  them,  this  is 
also  out  of  the  same  statute.     Quod  nofa. 

But  note  that  it  is  sMpraetertfi  delicti  i  for  any 
accessory  before  the  act  is  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies pregnant  of  the  fact,  if  they  be  pursu- 
it) eui.  com.  ances  of  the  same  fact:  as  if  a  man 
^^^  command  or  counsel  one  to  rob  a  man, 

or  beat  him  grievously,  and  murder  ensue,  in 
either  case  he  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  quia  in 
criminalibus  prsBaianiur  accidtniiiu 

REGULA  IX. 

Quod  remedio  deatituitur  ipsa  re  valet  ii  culpa  abnL 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such,  as,  when  to 
preserve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  de- 
pnveth  a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  own ; 


fault,  it  will  rather  put  him  in  a  better  degree  and 
condition  than  in  a  worse ;  for  if  it  disable  him  to 
pursue  his  action,  or  to  make  his  claim,  sometimet 
it  will  give  him  the  thing  itself  by  operation  of 
law  without  any  act  of  his  own,  sometimes  it 
will  give  him  a  more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor which  is  in  by  descent  make  a 
lease  for  life,  the  remainder  for  life  unto  the  dis- 
seisee, and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  frank 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  prmeipe  to 
recover  his  right;  whereupon  the  law  jodi^eth 
him  in  of  his  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had 
been  recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which 
operation  of  law  is  by  an  ancient  term  and  woid 
of  law  called  a  remitter  i  but  if  there  may  be 
assigned  any  default  or  laches  in  him,  either  in 
accepting  the  freehold  or  in  accepting  the  interest 
that  draws  the  freehold,  then  the  law  denieth  him 
any  such  benefit. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor make  a  lease  for  years,  the  re- 
mainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is 
not  remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  in  him 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  assent:  but  b^ 
cause  the  freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in 
law,  it  is  no  remitter.     Quod  nota. 

So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infeoff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  stranger  dii 
before  any  agreement  or  taking  of  the  profits  by 
the  disseisee,  yet  he  is  not  remitted;  becann 
though  a  moiety  be  cast  upon  him  by  snrriTOff 
yet  that  is  but  jus  accreseendi,  and  it  is  no  casting 
of  the  freehold  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  it 
still  as  an  immediate  purchaser,  and  therefore  no 
remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  hit 
wife,  and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme 
takes  another  husband,  who  takes  a 
feoffment  from  the  discontinuee  to  him 
and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not  remitted ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once  sole,  and  so 
a  laches  in  her  for  not  pursuing  her  right ;  but  if 
the  feoffment  taken  back  had  been  to 
the  first  husband  and  herself,  she  had  "*'*•■' 
been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the        ^^ 
lands  of  the  wife,  and  the  discontinuee 
make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  she  is  not  remitted;    but  that  is  upon  a 
special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
27  H.  VIII.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that  the  Mttey 
que  use  shall  have  the  possession  in  quality  and 
degree,  as  he  had  the  use ;  but  that  holdeth  place 
only  upon  the  first  vesting  of  the  use ;  for  when 
the  use  is  absolutely  executed    and  94.  h.^ 
vested,  then  it  doth  insue  merely  the  '^•*-'*' 
nature  of  possessions;  and  if  the  discontinaes 
had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  I.  S,  fer 
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/li«9,  the  remainder  to  the  nee  of  baron  and  feme, 
axE^  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  is  remitted, 
ctMnM$a  qua  iupra, 

JLIso,  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a  lease 
f<>jr  life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  who 
ots^rgeth  the  remainder,  and  lessee  for  life  dies, 
^h«  disseisee  is  not  remitted;  and  the  reason  is, 
^i.«  intermeddling  with  the  wrongful  remainder, 
^vliereby  he  hath  affirmed  the  same  to  be  in  him, 
^L«^  so  accepted  it :  but  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor 
^^id  granted  a  rent  charge  to  the  disseisee,  and 
^fe^Verwards  made  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to 
ti^e  disseisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  had  died,  the 
^idseisee  had  been  remitted;  because  there  ap- 
1^«areth  no  assent  or  acceptance  of  any  estate  in 
'ttie  freehold,  but  only  of  a  collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  and  intermarry 

'^rith  the  disseisor,  who  makes  a  lease  for  life, 

•  Ei.  a.  4.     rendering  rent,  and  dieth,  leaving  a  son 

coad.  X  m.    |,y  ^Q  S3me  feme,  and  the  son  accepts 

the  tent  of  the  lessee  for  life,  and  then  the  feme 

■  B.  1.  pL     ^^^9  ^^^  ^^®  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  son 

'^'  b  not  remitted ;  yet  the  frank  tenement 

"Was  cast  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  because 

lie  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortious  reversion  by 

acceptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  discon- 
tinoee  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
issue  in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
lessee  for  life  surrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail, 
mnd  tenant  in  tail  die,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  yet 
the  issue  is  not  remitted :  and  yet  if  the  issue 
had  accepted  a  feoffment  within  age,  and  had  con- 
tinoed  the  taking  of  the  profits  when  he  came  of 
fell  age,  and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  not- 
withstanding his  taking  of  the  profits,  he  had 
been  remitted ;  for  that  which  guides  the  remit- 
ter, is,  if  he  be  once  in  of  the  freehold  without 
uy  laches :  as  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs 
the  heir  of  the  disseisee,  who  dies,  and  it  descends 
to  a  second  heir,  upon  whom  the  frank  tenement 
it  cast  by  descent,  who  enters  and  takes  the  pro- 
fits, and  then  the  disseisee  dies,  this  is  a  remitter, 
coma  911a  supra, 

1^  Also,  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 

• '  life,  and  take  a  sunender  of  the  lessee, 
now  he  is  remitted  and  seised  again  by  force  of 
^  tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  his  own  act  : 
hot  this  case  differeth  from  all  other  cases ;  because 
fte  discontinuance  was  but  particular  at  first,  and 
^  new  gained  reversion  is  but  by  intendment 
^necessity  of  law;  and,  therefore,  is  but,  as  it 
Were,  ab  initio^  with  a  limitation  to  determine 
whensoever  the  particular  discontinuance  endeth, 
^  the  estate  cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right 

To  proceed  from  cases  of  remitter,  which  is  a 
P^t  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases :  if  exe- 
Motors  do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  testator 
^th  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  convert  so 
laipLs.  much  goods  as  doth  amount  to  the 
r  ■  value  of  that  they  laid  forth,  to  them- 
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selves  in  property,  and  upon  a  plea  of  fully  ad- 
ministered it  shall  be  allowed :  and  the  reason  is, 
because  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well 
administering  of  the  goods  of  the  testator,  and 
executing  their  trust,  that  they  disburse  money 
of  their  own :  for  else  perhaps  tlie  goods  would 
be  forfeited,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge 
would  not  accept  other  goods  but  money,  and  so 
it  is  a  liberty  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
they  cannot  have  any  suit  against  themselves; 
and,  therefore,  the  law  gives  them  leave  to  retain 
so  much  goods  by  way  of  allowance;  and  if 
there  be  two  executors,  and  one  of  them  pay  the 
money,  he  may  likewise  retain  against  his  com- 
panion, if  he  have  notice  thereof. 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods,  ,  eu&  ist. 
above  the  value  of  that  he  shall  dis-  ^^  ^ 
burse,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to  determine 
what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in  value;  or 
else  before  such  election,  if  his  companion  do  sell 
all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in  spiritual 
court :  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant  in  common 
with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  ratu  of  that 
he  doth  lay  out,  the  law  doth  reject  that  course 
for  intricateness. 

So  if  I.  S.  have  a.  lease  for  years  9^,%,^ 
worth  twenty  pounds  by  the  year,  and  i'li*" 
grant  unto  I.  D.  a  rent  often  pounds  a  J^,, 
year,  and  after  make  him  my  executor;  "J*"- 
now  I.  D.  shall  be  charged  with  assets  ten  pourds 
only,  and  the  other  ten  pounds  shall  be  allowed 
and  considered  to  him :  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  not  refusing  shall  be  accounted  no  laches  to 
him,  because  an  executorship  is  pium  officium^ 
and  matter  of  conscience  and  trust,  and  not  like  a 
purchase  to  a  man's  own  use. 

Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes  12  b.  4.  aa 
the  debtee  his  executor,  the  debt  shall  fS!?.'? 
be  considered  in  the  assets,  notwith-  »7H.e.i«. 
standing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  1  have  a  rent  charge,  and  grant  ,  k.  j,  eoi^ 
that  upon  condition,  now  though  the  '**••• 
condition  be  broken,  the  grantee's  estate  is  not 
defeated  till  I  have  made  my  claim;  ^^^  .,gg^ 
but  if  after  any  such  grant  my  father 
purchase  the  land,  and  it  descend  to  me ;  now,  if 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  rent  ceaseth  without 
claim :  but  if  I  had  purchased  the  land  myself 
then  I  had  extincted  my  own  condition,  because 
I  had  disabled  myself  to  make  my  claim :  and 
yet  a  condition  collateral  is  not  sus-  son. 7. per 
pended  by  taking  back  an  estate ;  as  if  95 'i,. «.  nti. 
1  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condi-  "^-  *"• 
tion  that  I.  S.  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoff*ee 
break  the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my 
fee-simple ;  but  the  case  of  the  charge  is  other- 
wise, for  if  I  have  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of 
twenty  acres,  and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  con- 
dition, and  purchase  but  one  acre,  the  whole  con- 
dition is  extinct,  and  the  possibility  of  the  rent, 
u9 
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by  reason  of  the  condition,  is  as  fully  destroyed 
as  if  there  had  been  no  rent  in  esse. 
•0  H.  6.  Fit*.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^S  grant  to  me  the  ward- 
*«'»»'•  ship  of  I.  S.  the  son  and  heir  of  I.  S. 
when  it  falleth ;  because  an  action  of  covenant 
lieth  not  against  the  king,  I  shall  have  the  thing 
myself  in  interest. 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  a  rent  with 
condition  of  re-entry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  where- 
by the  lease  comes  to  the  king,  now  the  demand 
upon  this  land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me 
benefit  of  re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it  re- 
duced without  demand :  and  the  reason 
of  difference  is  because  my  condition 
in  this  case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  only 
suspended  by  the  privilege  of  the  possession :  for 
if  the  king  grant  the  lease  over,  the  condition  is 
revived  as  it  was. 

Also,  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to 
the  king,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion  over, 
the  king  is  not  compellable  to  atturn,  therefore, 
it  shall  pass  by  grant,  by  deed  without  atturn- 
ment. 

So  if  my  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 
9  Ed.  inn.  ^  ^  ^        .         , 

AiturtuiMnta,  grant  my  reversion  pur  autre  ne,  and 

the  grrantee  die,  living  cestui  que  ric, 
now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 
not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in  esse  to  at- 
turn ;  therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without 
atturnment.     Quod  nota. 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and 
another  hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presenta- 
tion comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king 
cannot  be  attendant,  my  nomination  is  turned  to 
«n  absolute  patronage. 

eEA  6.         So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 

Dy'*.»  gQjj^  gjjjd  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given,  he  join  in  impropriating  the  church, 
and  dieth ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
turn,  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her  life;  for  it 
shall  not  bo  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
heir  contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I. 
S.  and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson, 
now  the  grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took 
his  grant  subject  to  that  mischief  at  the  first :  and 
ilierofore,  it  wan  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like 
the  case  of  the  dower ;  and  this  gprant  of  the  third 
avoidance  is  not  like  tertia  pars  advocationis^  or 
medietas  advocationis  upon  a  tenancy  in  common 
uf  tlio  advowson ;  for  if  two  tenants  in  common 
bt«,  and  u  usurpation  bo  had  against  them,  and 
tho  UHurpor  do  impropriate,  and  one  of  the  tenants 
in  ooinnion  do  reloaDO,  and  the  other  bring  his  writ 
of  liyiht  de  mtdietate  advocationis^  and  recover; 
u^w  I  take  the  law  to  bo,  that  because  tenants  in 
vv^ttiuon  ought  to  |oin  in  presentments,  which 

«\  vk  <\«lt«»  t  R  ).  All.  9.  Qne  pretentm^t  del  feme  rad> 
;««*«•  tai  ^v^lfii  ^ttUnproprUtt  a  touU  jourt  quel  eit 
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cannot  now  be,  he  shall  hare  the  whole  patron- 
age :  for  neither  can  there  be  an  apportionment 
that  he  should  present  all  the  turns,  amd  his  in- 
cumbent but  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  nor 
yet  the  act  of  impropriation  shall  not  be  defeated. 
But  as  if  two  tenants  in  common  be  of 
a  ward,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  right 
of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall  recover 
the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  divided :  so 
shall  it  be  in  the  other  case,  though  it  be  of  in- 
heritance,  and  though  he  bring  his  action  alone. 

As  if  a  disseisor  be  disseis^,  and  the  first  dis- 
seisee release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  condi- 
tion, and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  condition  bro- 
ken; now  the  mean  disseisor,  whose  right  is 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  this  descent, 
because  his  right  was  taken  away  by  the  act  of  t 
stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  41  e^  &  la 
of  32  H.  VIII.  and  the  heir  of  the  de-  {5/ 
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fee,  and  feoffee  dieth  seised,  this  de-  »»-«*»*• 
scent  bindeth,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  perpetoal 
liberty  of  entry,  upon  the  reason  that  he  never 
had  seisin  whereupon  he  might  ground  his  action, 
but  ho  is  at  a  mischief  by  his  own  laches:  tod 
the  like  law  of  the  king's  patentee ;  for 
I  see  no  reasonable  difference  between 
them  and  him  in  the  remainder,  which 
is  Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation 
and  matter  in  fact  will  never  counter- 
vail and  supply  a  title  grounded  upon  a  matter  of 
record ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  entitled  unto  a  writ 
of  error,  and  the  land  descend  unto  me,  I  shall 
never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be  unto  an 
attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  of  right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  ^.jH.i. 
my  tenant  disclaim  where  I  may  have  ^-^"f' 
a  writ  of  right  as  upon  disclaimer,  if  the  land 
after  descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verba  generalia  resiringuntur  ad  habilitatem  m 
vel  persona. 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  king's  grants  shall  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent ;  it  is  not 
so  with  the  grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they 
shall  be  extended  as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to 
a  common  intent;  yet,  with  this  exception,  that 
they  shall  never  be  taken  to  an  impertinent  or  t 
repugnant  intent:  for  all  words,  whether  they  be 
in  deeds  or  statutes,  or  otherwise,  if  they  be 
general  and  not  express  and  precise,  shall  be  re- 
strained unto  the  fitness  of  the  matter  or  person. 

As  if  I  grant  common  in  omnibus 
terris  meis  in  D.  and  I  have  in  D.  both 
open  grounds  and  several,  it  shall  not  be  stretched 
to  my  common  in  several,  much  less  in  mj  gar- 
dens and  orchards. 
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So  if  I  flrrant  to  a  man  omnes  arborea 

meas  eretcenUi  aupra  terraa  meas  tn  D. 

lie  shall  not  have  apple  trees,  nor  other  fruit  trees 

gwxjiwing  in  my  gardens  or  orchards,  if  there  be 

SLX^j  other  trees  upon  my  grounds. 

«iu.a.t.        So  if  I  grant  to  I.  S.  an  annuity  of 

•*  '*  ten  pounds  a  year  pro  eonailio  impenao 

ct  impendendoj  if  I  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shall  be 

Q-ioderstood  of  his  connsel  in  physic ;  and  if  he  be 

^  lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I.  S.  near  by  my 
^'velling-hoase  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he 
^liall  not  erect  or  use  any  shop  in  the  same  with- 
Out  my  license,  and  afterwards  I  license  him  to 
^Tect  a  shop,  and  I.  S.  is  then  a  miller,  he  shall 
v&ot,  by  Tirtue  of  these  general  words,  erect  a 
Joiner's  shop. 

So  the  statute    of  chantries,    that 

'       willeth  all  lands  to  be  forfeited,  given 

or  employed  to  a  superstitious  use,  shall  not  be 

jtsiK        construed  of  the  glebe  lands  of  parson- 

"f-'^r^-     ages:  nay  farther,  if  the  lands  be  given 

to  the  parson  of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church 

of  D.  this  is  out  of  the  statute,  becaiise  it  shall  be 

intended  but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe ;  but 

ctherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass 

in  any  other  church  than  his  own. 

So  in  the  statute  of  wrecks,  that  willeth  that 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  crea- 
ture remains  in  the  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and 
kept  to  the  use  of  the  owner  that  shall  make  his 
claim  by  the  space  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend 
to  fresh  victuals  or  the  like,  which  is  impossible 
to  keep  without  perishing  or  destroying  it;  for  in 
these  and  the  like  cases  general  words  may  be 
taken,  as  was  said,  to  a  rare  foreign  intent,  but 
never  to  an  unreasonable  intent. 

REGULA  XI. 
Jura  $anguim»  nuUo  jure  eivili  dirimi  potsuni, 

Thky  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law, 
which  cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  this  rule, 
kmreM  est  nomen  jurisj  Fiiitu  est  namen  nalurse  .* 
dierefore  corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the 
privity  of  the  one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of 
•■.c  s7,^iL  other,  that  is,  of  the  son ;  therefore  if  a 
II  I*.  X 17.    man  be  attainted  and  be  murdered  by 
a  stranger,  the  eldest  son  shall  not  have  appeal, 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 
yonngest  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not 
hfve  it;    but  if  an  attainted  person  be  killed 
by  his  son,  this  is  petty  treason,  for  that  the  pri- 
vity of  a  son  remaineth :  for  I  admit  the  law  to 
^^^  be,  that  if  the  son  kill  his  father  or 

^8HLpita.  mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that 
there  remaineth  so  much  in  our  laws 
of  the  ancient  footsteps  of  potetias  patriae  and 
natural  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of  God  is  the 
very  instance  itself;  and  all  other  government 
and  obedience  is  taken  bat  by  equity,  which  I 


add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the 
law  in  that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  his  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knight's  service,  the  guardian  shall  p.  n.  Br,  id. 
enter,  and  oust  the  father,  because  the  •**•  ^  ^"^ 
law  giveth  the  father  that  prerogative  in  respect 
he  is  his  son  and  heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  a  spe- 
cial heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  it :  but  if  the 
son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  a  use, 
because  the  privity  of  a  natural  affection  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have 
charter  of  pardon,  and  be  returned  of  a  **  *^  ^'  "y- 
jury  between  his  son  and  I.  S.  the  challenge 
remaineth ;  so  may  he  maintain  any  suit  of  his 
son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupted. 

So  by  the  statute  of  21  H.  VIII.  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods 
that  was  attainted  and  purchase  his  charter  of 
pardon,  to  his  children,  though  bom  before  the 
pardon^or  it  is  no  question  of  inheritance :  for 
if  one  brother  of  the  half  blood  die,  the  szd.9.  Adm. 
administration  ought  to  be  committed  ^^' 
to  his  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be 
no  nearer  by  the  father. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be  at- 
tainted, and  pardoned,  and  land  descend 
from  the  father  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  uncle  shall  be  guardian  in  socage;  for  that 
savoureth  so  little  of  the  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  not. 

But  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  ravisher, 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted, 
and  pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  he 
shall  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
though  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point 
of  inheritance,  but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of 
the  blood,  so  he  be  next  in  estate;  yet  the  recom- 
pense is  understood  for  the  stain  of  his  blood, 
which  cannot  be  considered  when  it  is  once 
wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  the  lord  shall 
have  the  issues  of  his  villain  bom  before  or  after 
the  attainder ;  for  the  lord  hath  them  jure  naturae 
but  as  the  increase  of  a  flock. 

Query,  "Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be  r.N.Br.«.G. 
attainted  and  pardoned,  the  lord  shall  "««»^'. ««*•"• 
have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  make  him  a  knight, 
and  it  seemeth  he  shall ;  for  the  words  of  the 
writ  hath  filium  primogenitum,  and  not  JiKum  et 
haeredem,  and  the  like  writ  hath  pur  file  marria 
who  is  no  heir. 

REGULA  XII. 

Receditur  a  placitia  juria,  poiiua  qudm  injurtae  et 

delicta  maneant  impunita. 

The  law  hath  many  grounds  and  positive 
learnings,  which  are  not  of  the  maxims  and  con- 
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elusions  of  reason ;  bat  yet  are  learnings  received  I 
with  the  law,  set  down,  and  will  not  have  called 
in  question;  these  may  be  rather  called  piacila 
jurit  than  rtgulx  juris ;  with  such  maxims  the 
law  will  dispense,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs 
should  be  unpunished,  quia  salua  populi  suprtma 
lex ;  and  utluz  populi  is  contained  in  the  repress- 
ing offences  by  punishment. 

Therefore  if  an  advowson  be  granted 

and  a  usurpation  be  had,  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  advowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  lieth  of  no  less  estate 
than  of  a  fee-simple :  but  because  the  tenant  for 
life  hath  no  other  several  action  in  the  law  given 
him,  and  also  that  the  jointure  is  not  broken,  and 
so  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ 
of  right  alone ;  therefore  ratlier  than  he  shall  be 
deprived  wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  wrong  un- 
punished, he  shall  join  his  companion  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  two,  and  to 
4S  Ed.  s.  SI.  ^^^  Y^^in  of  one  of  them,  and  thev  lease 
in  a  prxcipe  by  default,  now  they  shall  irot  join 
in  a  writ  of  right,  because  tlie  tenant  for  life  hath 
a  several  action,  namely,  a  Quod  ei  defurciaty  in 
which  respect  the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 
join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  locua  vaatalus  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  reversion ;  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  tenant  for  life ; 
but  because  he  in  the  reversion  cannot  have  it 
alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 
45Ed.s.s.  "^o  *^  *^°  coparceners  be,  and  they 
s  u.  8.  S4.  [ease  the  land,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
hath  issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste,  the  aunt 
and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this  waste, 
and  the  issue  shall  recover  the  moiety  of  the  place 
wasted,  and  the  aunt  the  other  moiety  and  the 
entire  damages ;  and  yet  actio  injuriarum  moritur 
cum  pertonoy  but  infavorabilibus  magia  attenditur 
quodprodcstf  qudm  quod  nocet. 

So  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous 
nti.F.d«-    judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 
writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  the  par- 
ceners notwithstanding  the  privity  fail  in  the 
one. 

Alsc  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessory  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
against,  until  the  principal  be  tried  ;  yet  if  a  man 
upon  subtlety  and  malice  set  a  madman  by  some 
device  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so ;  now  forasmuch 
as  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can  have 
no  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the  inciter 
as  principal,  though  he  be  absent,  rather  than  the 
crime  shall  go  unpunished. 


So  it  is  a  ground  of  the  law,  that  the  nti.  c 
appeal  of  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir  y-^l^l 
where  the  party  murdered  hath  a  wife,  »*•*•■»*-•■' 
nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there  ie  an 
elder ;  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  husband,  be- 
cause she  is  the  party  offendor,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  mar- 
der  his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  brother. 

But  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of 
maxims  that  are  regulss  raiionale»j  and  not  pod* 
tivm,  then  the  law  will  rather  endure  a  particular 
ofifence  to  escape  without  punishment,  than  vio- 
late such  a  rule. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes  0^.11:1^^ 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  "^  ** 
statute  of  1  Ed.  VI.  enacts  that  thoae  that  aie 
attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  not  have 
their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  that  stole  but  one  horse,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it,  2  Ed.  YL 
cap.  33.  And  they  had  reason  for  it, 
as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it  is  not  like  the  un.  ^a 
case  upon  the  statute  of  Glocest.  that 
gives  an  action  of  waste  agaiast  him  that  holds 
pro  iernUno  vita  vel  annorum.  It  is  true,  if  a  man 
hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statute ;  for  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  taken  strictly 
and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defining  and 
setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and  u 
those  clauses  that  do  concern  them;  and  not 
generally  in  words  that  are  but  circumstances  and 
conveyance  in  the  putting  of  the  case  :  and  so  see 
the  diversity ;  for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an 
offence  a  man  shall  lose  his  right  hand,  and  the 
offender  hath  had  his  right  hand  before  cut  off  in 
the  wars,  he  shall  not  lose  his  ief^  hand,  but  the 
crime  shall  rather  pass  without  the  punishment 
which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  the  law 
shall  be  extended ;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  TI. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  should 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  no 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more 
horses  than  one,  but  that  he  had  been  within  ths 
statute,  quia  omne  majxu  conlinet  in  se  ininuu 

REGULA  Xni. 

Non  aceipi  dehent  verba  in  demonsirationemfaimm 
qusB  competunt  in  limitaiionem  iferam. 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstratioii 
doth  not  hurt  where  you  give  the  thing  the  proper 
name,  yet  nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon 
the  words,  whether  they  import  a  false  reference 
and  demonstration,  or  whether  they  be  words  of 
restraint  that  limit  the  generality  of  the  former 
name,  the  law  will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And,  therefore,  if  the  parish  of  Hurst    „  ^^  ^ 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wilt-   SSi?*' 
shire  and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my    fi^ 
close  called  Call  is,  situate  and  lying   '*'•'•■ 
in  the  parish  of  Hurst  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire 
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I  the  troth  is,  that  the  whole  close  lieth  in  the 
^MHinty  of  Berkshire;  yet  the  law  is,  that  it 
passeth  well  enough,  heaiose  there  is  a  certainty 
sufficient  in  that  I  hare  given  it  a  proper  name 
'^nrhich  the  false  reference  doth  not  destroy,  and 
upon  the  reason  that  these  words,  «« in  the 
iinty  of  Wiltshire,*'  shall  be  taken  to  go  to  the 
jpartsh  only,  and  so  to  be  true  in  some  sort,  and 
Slot  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  false :  for  if  I  had 
^[ranted  omnes  terras  meaa  in  paroehia  de  Hurst  in 
com.  JViliahire,  and  I  had  no  lands  in  Wiltshire 
Vnt  in  Berkshire,  nothing  had  past. 

Bat  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  close 

ti  u.  &  is.  called  Callis  had  extended  part  into 

"*"*"        Wiltshire  and  part  in  Berkshire,  then 

oiily  that  part  had  passed  which  lay  in  Wiltshire. 

So  if  I  grant  omnea  et  singuku  terras 

meas  in  tenura  L  D.  quas  perquisivi  de 

L  N.  in  indentura  dimissionisfaet^  L  B.  speeificat. 

If  I  have  land  wherein  some  of  these  references 

are  trne,  and  the  rest  false,  and  no  land  wherein 

they  are  all  true,  nothing  passeth :  as  if  I  have 

land  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D.  and  purchased  of  I.  N. 

hut  not  specified  in  the  indenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I 

hftTe  land  which  I  have  purchased  of  I.  N.  and 

specified  in  the  indenture  of  demise  to  I.  B.  and 

not  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  de- 
monstrations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of 
them  are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  they  be 
intended  words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only 
those  lands  wherein  all  those  circumstances  are 
true. 

REGULA  XIV. 

Lkd  disposUio  de  inieressefuiuro  sit  inutilisj  tamen 
potest  fieri  deelaratio  prsecedens  ouasortiatur  ef' 
feeium  intervenientt  novo  aciu. 

The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there 
be  a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor ;  for 
the  law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or 
of  things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests, 
much  less  will  it  allow  a  man  to  grant  or  encum- 
ber that  which  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely 
fittoie. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  inte- 
rest Tested  the  law  dotfi  allow,  but  with  this  dif- 
ioence,  so  that  there  be  some  new  act  or  convey- 
mee  to  give  life  and  rigour  to  the  declaration 
pfseedeiit. 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
iDd  declarations  is,  that  grants  are  never  counter- 
oandable,  not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
veyance or  instrument,  though  sometime  in  re- 
spect of  the  interest  granted  they  are,  whereas 
declarations  evermore  are  countermandable  in 
tbnr  natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  unto  you,  ^^^^^ 
diat  if  you  enter  into  an  obligation  to  wh.«.«. 
me  of  one  hnndred  pounds,  luid  after  do  procure 


me  such  a  lease,  that  then  the  same  obligation 
shall  be  void,  and  you  enter  into  such  an  obliga- 
tion unto  me,  and  afterwards  do  procure  such  a 
lease,  yet  the  obligation  is  simple,  because  the 
defeisance  was  made  of  that  which  was  not 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  a  rent  charge 
out  of  white  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  other  lands 
whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall  here- 
after purchase ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of 
distress,  and  no  rent,  save  only  out  of  white  acre, 
yet  as  to  the  lands  afterwards  to  be  purchased  the 
clause  is  void. 

So  if  a  reversion  be  granted  to  I.  S.  29Ed.awe 
and  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  his  deed  do  ***"*• 
grant  to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particular 
estate,  he  will  atturne  to  the  grant,  this  is  a  void 
atturnment,  notwithstanding  he  doth  afterwards 
purchase  the  particular  estate. 

But  of  declarations  the  law  is  con- 
trary ;  as  if  the  disseisee  make  a  char-  to,8iEus. 
ter  of  feoffment  to  I.*  S.  and  a  letter  of 
attorney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and 
deliver  the  deed  of  feofiment,  and  afterwards 
livery  and  seisin  is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a 
good  feofiment ;  and  yet  he  had  no  other  thing 
than  a  right  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
charter ;  but  because  a  deed  of  feofifment  is  but 
matter  of  declaration  and  evidence,  and  n.  39.  ,1 
there  is  a  new  act  which  is  the  livery  ^^^ 
subsequent,  therefore  it  is  good  in  law. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  to  I.  S.  upon  con* 
dition  to  enfeoff  I.  N.  within  certain 
days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both  of 
the  first  feoffment  and  the  second,  and  letters  of 
attorney  accordingly,  and  both  those  deeds  of 
feoffment  and  letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  at 
a  time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feoffment  and 
letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the  first 
feoffee  had  nothing  in  the  land ;  and  yet  if  both 
liveries  be  made  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  by  indenture,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of 
D.  and  before  the  same  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of 
the  same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to 
certain  uses  which  I  express  in  the  same  inden- 
ture ;  this  indenture  to  lead  uses  being  but  matter 
of  declaration,  and  countermandable  at  mv  plea- 
sure, will  snfllice,  though  the  land  be  purchased 
after ;  because  there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  viz. 
the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then  ^^^-^^ 
otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I  covenant  with  ^^^ 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  love,  to  stand 
seised  unto  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I  shall 
afterwards  purchase,  yet  the  use  is  void :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  there  is  no  new  act,  nor  trans- 
mutation of  possession  following  to  perfect  this 
inception;  for  the  use  mubx  he  JImited  by  the 
feoffor,  and  not  the  feoffee,  and  he  had  nothing  nt 
the  time  of  the  covenant. 
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So  if  I  devise  the  manor  of  D.  by  1 
'^«*^  special  name,  of  which  at  that  time  1 
am  not  seised,  and  after  I  purchase  it,  except  I 
make  some  new  publication  of  my  will,  this 
devise  is  void ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  that  my 
death,  which  is  the  consummation  of  my  will,  is 
the  act  of  God,  and  not  my  act,  and  therefore  no 
such  act  as  the  law  requireth. 

But  if  I  grant  unto  I.  S.  authority  by  my  deed  to 
demise  for  years  the  land  whereof  I  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  after  I 
purchase  the  lands,  and  I.  S.  my  attorney  doth 
demise  them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the 
demise  of  my  attorney  is  a  new  act,  and  all  one 
with  a  demise  by  myself. 

But  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  after  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of  mo- 
ney which  I  receive  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  condition  broken,  I  will  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  the  same  I.  S.  and  I  enter,  and 
this  deed  is  enrolled;  and  all  within  the  six 
months,  yet  nothing  passcth  away,  because  this 
enrolment  is  no  new  act,  but  a  perfective  cere- 
mony of  the  first  deed  of  bargain  and  sale;  and 
the  law  is  more  strong  in  that  case,  because  of  tlie 
vehement  relation  which  the  enrolment  hath  to 
the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale,  at  what  time  he 
had  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 

So  if  two  joint  tenants  be,  and  one 

of  them   bargain  and  sell  the  whole 

land,  and  before  the  enrolment   his   companion 

dieth,  nothing  passeth  of  the  moiety  accrued  unto 

him  by  survivor. 

REGULA  XV. 

In  criminalibua  sufficit  generalis  malitia  tntenitonia 
cum  facto  parts  gradus. 

All  crimes  have  their  conception  in  a  corrupt 
intent,  and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing 
in  some  particular  fact;  which  though  it  be  not 
the  fact  at  which  the  intention  of  the  malefactor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of 
that  error,  if  another  particular  ensue  of  as  high  a 
nature. 

Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 
sudOT'feoua.     laid  in  a  place  to  poison  I.  S.  and  I.  D. 

Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this  is 
murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 
malice  in  individit^  was  not  against  I.  D. 
cr  J  i^M8.9a       ^^  ^^  ^  thief  find  the  door  open,  and 

come  in  by  night  and  rob  a  house,  and 
le  taken  with  the  manner,  and  break  a  door  to 
escapo,  this  is  burglary ;  yet  the  breaking  of  the 
door  was  without  any  felonious  intent,  but  it  is 
one  entire  act 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 
intent  at  I.  S.  and  the  piece  break  and  strike  into 

the  eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and 

killeth  him,  he  isfelo  de  se^  and  yet  his 
intention  was  not  to  hart  himself;  foifeloma  de 


M,  and  murder  are  erimina  paru  gradtit.  For  if 
a  man  persaade  another  to  kill  himself,  and  be 
present  when  he  doth  so,  he  is  a  murderer. 

But  quMBrcj  if  I.  S.  lay  impoisoned 
fruit  for  some  other  stranger  his  enemy,  pa.  m 
and  his  father  or  mother  come  and  eat    ^  '*' 
it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  crimen  parit  gradu$. 

REGULA  XVL 

Mdndata  licita  reeipiuni  Mtrietam  interpretaiionemt 
9ed  iliiciia  latam  et  exiemam, 

III  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another,  a 
man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorized  do  transgress  his 
authority,  though  it  be  but  in  circumstance  ex- 
pressed, it  shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  monitor  to 
another  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  shaU 
not  excuse  himself  by  circumstances  not  pursued. 

Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  L  S.  to  deliver  livery  and  seisin  in  imc  ' 
the  capital  messuage,  and  he  doth  it  "■*•**••"• 
in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  or 
before ;  or  if  I  make  a  charter  of  feofiTment  to  L  D. 
and  L  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  ,« ^  ^^  „^ 
delivered  to  L  D.  and  my  attorney  de-  ii£  JSi** 
liver  it  to  L  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  ^' 
act  of  the  attorney,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
void ;  but  if  I  say  generally  to  L  D.  whom  I  mean 
only  to  enfeoff,  and  my  attorney  make  it  to  his 
attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livery  to 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  com-  „  ^^  s^rfirt 
mand  L  S.  to  rob  L  D.  on  Shooters-  "^  •»•<•• 
hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  GadVhil! ;  or  to  rob  him 
such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  not  himself  but  pro- 
cureth  L  B.  to  do  it ;  or  to  kill  him  by  poison, 
and  he  doth  it  by  violence;  in  all  these  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  be  not  executed,  yet  he 
is  accessory  nevertheless. 

But  if  it  be  to  kill  L  S.  and  he  killeth 
L  D.  mistaking  him  for  L  S.  then  the 
acts  are  distant  in  substance,  and  he  is  not  i 
sory. 

And  be  it  that  the  facts  be  of  dififering  degrees, 
and  yet  of  a  kind. 

As  if  a  man  bid  L  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  things 
out  of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  it 
sometimes  when  he  is  gotten  in  without  breaking 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house ;  yet 
he  is  accessory  to  the  burglary ;  for  a  man  cannot 
condition  with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  must  at 
his  peril  take  heed  how  he  putteth  himself  into 
another  man^s  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  rob  L  S.  as  he  iiBia.tai^ 
goeth   to  Sturbridge-fair,  and  he  rob  S^Sf*- 
him  in  his  house,  the  variance  seems 
to  be  of  substance,  and  he  is  not  accessory. 
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REGULA  XVU. 

Ikjdt  d  qffkio  judiei$  turn  reeipitur  quantiof  ied 
it  ieierUiOy  five  error  nt  juris  nvefacti, 

Thi  law  doth  so  much  respect  the  certainty  of 
Jodgment,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  judges, 
«a  it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  be  assigned  that 
Impeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  office,  and  in 
^v^lfol  abuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  ignorance, 
%:iid  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and 
Xkutter  in  fact. 
^.R.Bi;b.2L      'A.nd  therefore  if  I  will  assign  for 
Vh.V.4.       error,  that  whereas  the  verdict  passed 
Ifor  me,  the  court  received  it  contrary,  and  so  gave 
judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  be  accepted. 
So  if  I  will  allege  for  error,  that 
•B.&Aat.s.  ^^jgpgjg  J  s^  offered  to  plead  a  suffi- 
cient bar,  the  court  refused  it,  and  drave  me  from 
it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the 

iiLDF.ti4.  ^^^^  ^Q^y^  determine  of  the  verity  of 

the  matter  in  fact;  so  that  is  rather  a  point  of 

trial  than  a  point  of  judgment,  whether  it  shall  be 

re-examined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought, 

n  Mm.' ft.  IS.   and  the  court,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

chirurgreons,  adjudge  it  to  be  a  maim, 

whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  of 

error;  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
Common  Pleas  bring  an  assize  of  his 
office,  and  allege  fees  belonging  to  the  same  office 
I  lUr.  Dr.  Ml  ^'^  certainty,  and  issue  is  taken  upon 
f  ihr.  Dy.  i«.  thesc  fccs,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  by 
tiie  judg^  by  way  of  examination,  and  if  they 
determine  it  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judg. 
ment  to  recover  arrearages  accordingly,  the  de- 
fendant  can  bring  no  writ  of  error  of  this  judgment, 
tboogfa  the  fees  in  truth  be  other. 

So  if  a  woman  bringa  writ  of  dower, 

ICLS9VD7.  and  the  tenant  plead  her  husband  was 

41  Is.  s.      alive,  this  shall  be  tried  by  proofs  and 

'**■         not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgment  given 

On  either  side  no  error  lies. 

So  if  nulttelreeordhe  pleaded,  which 

•H.7. 1.       is  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection  of  the 

"*  record,  and   judgment   be   thereupon 

^iTen,  no  error  lieth. 

mi  Am.  tL  14.      So  if  in  the  assize  the  tenant  saith, 

••■*•*■••     he  is  Counte  de  dale,  ei  nient  nosme 

coufi/c,  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 

^^ecords  of  the  Chancery,  and  upon  judgment  given 

^o  error  licth. 

So  if  a  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and  read  well 
^nd  distinctly,  and  the  court  who  is  judge  thereof 
U.O  put  him  from  his  clergy  wrongfully,  error  shall 
tierer  be  brought  upon  this  attainder. 

j^  ^  So  if  upon  judgment  given  upon  con. 

?.ii.Br,2i.  fession  for  default,  and  the  court  do 

Assess  damages,  the  defendant  shall  never  bring 

%  writ,  though  the  damage  be  outrageous. 


And  it  seemeth  in  the  case  of  maim,  and  somti 
other  cases,  that  the  court  may  dismiss  them- 
selves of  discussing  the  matter  by  examination, 
and  put  it  to  a  jury,  and  then  the  party  grieved 
shall  have  his  attaint ;  and  therefore  it  seemeth 
that  the  court  that  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his 
action,  should  be  subject  to  an  action ;  but  that 
notwithstanding  the  law  will  not  have,  as  was 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges  called  in  ques- 
tion in  the  point  of  their  office  when  they  under- 
take to  discuss  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  true 
reason  :  for  to  say  tliat  the  reason  of  these  cases 
should  be,  because  trial  by  the  court 
should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  certi-  n  h!^.4i. 
ficate,  (as  by  the  bishop  in  case  of 
bastardy,  or  by  the  marshal  of  the  king,  &c.)  the 
cases  are  nothing  alike ;  for  the  reason  of  those 
cases  of  certificate  is,  because  if  the  court  should 
not  give  credit  to  the  certificate,  but  should  re-ex- 
amine it,  they  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write 
again  to  the  same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord 
marshal,  which  were  frivolous,  because  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  they  would  differ  from  their 
former  certificate;  whereas  in  these  other  cases 
of  error  the  matter  is  drawn  before  a  superior 
court,  to  re-examine  the  errors  of  an  inferior  court: 
and  therefore  the  true  reason,  as  was  said,  that  to 
examine  again  that  which  the  court  had  tried 
were  in  substance  to  attaint  the  court. 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  rule  in  error,  that 
error  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  were  not 
crossed  by  the  record ;  as  to  allege  the  death  of 
the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given, 
nothing  appeareth  upon  record  to  the  contrary. 

So  when  the  infant  levies  a  fine,  it 
appeareth  not  upon  the  record  that  he 
is  an  infant,  therefore  it  is  an  error  in  fact,  and 
shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during  nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  Klng^s 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  infant,  and  the  court 
by  inspection  and  examination  doth  affirm  the 
fine,  the  infant,  though  it  be  during  his  infancy, 
shall  never  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Parliament 
upon  this  judgment ;  not  but  that  error 
lies  after  error,  but  because  it  doth  now 
appear  upon  the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age, 
therefore  it  can  be  no  error  in  fact.  And 
therefore  if  a  man  will  assign  for  error 
that  fact,  that  whereas  the  judges  gave  •  "^^  *•  ^ 
judgment  for  him,  the  clerks  entered  it  in  the  roll 
against  him,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed  ;  and 
yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges  but  the  clerks  :  but 
the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  in  fact ; 
and  you  shall  never  allege  an  error  in  fact  con- 
trary to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVIII. 

Persona  eonjunela  aequiparaiur  interesse  propria. 

The  law  hath  that  respect  of  nature  and  con- 
junction of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareih 
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and  matcheth  nearness  of  blood  with  considera- 
tion of  profit  and  interest ;  yea,  and  in  some  cases 
alloweth  of  it  more  strongly. 

Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  con- 
Titfiui.  Bideration  of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  a 
use  is  well  raised  of  this  coTenant  without  trans- 
mutation of  possession ;  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  consideration  of  blood  is  not  to  ground  a  per- 
sonal contract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son, 
that  in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto  him 
such  a  sum  of  money,  this  is  a  nudum  pactum,  and 
no  atiumpsil  lieth  upon  it ;  for  to  subject  me  to 
an  action,  there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit : 
but  the  use  the  law  raiseth  without  suit  or  action ; 
and  besides,  the  law  doth  match  real  considera- 
tions with  real  agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  me, 
i9E'i.4.22.  my  son,  or  brother,  I  may  maintain  as 
SI  h!  6. 15,  le.  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  interest, 
90 M*. 6.  or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee;  and  if  my 

u  H.  f.  8.       brother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew 
or  cousin,  yet  it  is  my  election  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  my  nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse 
party  be  nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 
I4H.  7. «.  ^^  ^^  challenges  of  juries,  challenge 

K  Ed*f  75.  ^^  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within 
Cm.  4.  M.  distress,  and  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half 
blood  or  whole. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will 

IS  H.  e.  17.         .  .  1       .  •      1     J  r  s.\. 

t9  II.  e.  sa      imprison  or  hurt  in  body  my  father,  or 
leH.  &ii.       my  child,  except  I  make  such  an  obli- 
gation, I  shall  avoid  this  duresse,  as 
well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  mine  own  per- 
son :  and  yet  if  a  man  menace  me,  by  taking 
away  or  destruction  of  my  goods,  this  is  no  good 
duresse  to  plead  :  and  the  reason  is, 
7  Ed!  4.'  2i!       because  the  law  can  make  me  repara- 
tion of  that  loss,  and  so  it  cannot  of 
the  other. 

p^  ^  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 

D.  ap.  u.  twenty-one  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
his  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good,  and  shall 
not  be  avoided  by  infancy,  no  more  than  if  he  had 
contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or  erudition. 


REGULA  XIX. 

Nbn  tmpedit  elauntla  derogatoria,  quo  mtniLt  ah 
eadem  pottstale  ra  diasolvarUur,  a  qutbtts  eomti' 
tuuntur. 

Acts  which  are  in  their  natures  revocable,  can- 
not by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  or  perpetuated ; 
yet  men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  them- 
selves from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which 
I  hey  have  set  down,  whereof  one  is  clausula  dc' 
rngatoria,  the  oXYier  inierpositio  juramenti,  whcre- 
oi  the  former  is  only  pertinent  to  this  present 
|)urpo6e. 


This  clauMula  derogatoria  is  by  the  common 
practical  term  called  dauiula  non  lAKtante^  de  /b- 
turo  eaac,  the  one  weakening  and  diaannnllingany 
matter  past  to  the  contrary,  the  other  any  matter 
to  come ;  and  this  latter  is  that  only  whereof  we 
speak. 

The  clausula  de  turn  obtianie  de  futuro,  the  law 
judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 
most  incident  to  human  condition,  and  that  is 
alteration  or  repentance. 

Therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare  any 
new  will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that 
such  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  utter- 
ly void ;  and  by  these  presents  I  do  declare  the 
same  not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  will 
to  stand]  any  such  pretended  will  to  the  contraiy 
notwithstanding;  yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or 
any  the  like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  although 
it  do  restrain  the  revocation  but  in  circumstance 
and  not  altogether,  is  of  no  force  or  efficacy  to 
fortify  the  former  will  against  the  second ;  hot  I 
may  by  parole  without  writing  repeal  the  tame 
will  and  make  a  new. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no  S^."* 
sheriff  shall  continue  in  his  office  above  JJLft  * 
a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to  ■"•'•* 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  void ;  and  if  there  beany 
clausula  de  non  obstante  contained  in  such  patent 
to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that  such  clause 
also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  patent  of 
the  sheriff's  office  made  by  the  king,  with  a  nan 
obstante,  will  be  good  in  law  contrary  to  such 
statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude  non  obdanks; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  inseparable 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  politic 
statutes,  and  of  that  kind ;  and  then  the  deroga- 
tory clause  hurteth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  Parliament  be  made,  wherein 
there  is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  repeal  and 
determine  the  same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and 
such  act  may  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years; 
and  yet  if  the  Parliament  should  enact  in  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  ancient  lex  regia,  that  there  should  be 
no  more  Parliaments  held,  but  that  the  king 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliament;  this 
act  were  good  in  law,  quia  potestas  Muprema  seip' 
sum  dtasolrere  potest,  Kgare  non  potest  f  for  at  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  save  him  alive,  and  to  reatnun 
him  from  breathing  or  feeling;  so  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Parliament  to  extinguish  or  transfer 
their  own  authority,  but  not,  whilst  the  authority 
remains  entire,  to  restrain  the  functions  and  ex 
ercises  of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  the  28  of  K.  H.  VIII.  chap.  17,  there  wmt 
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a  statute  made,  that  all  acts  that  passed  in  the 
minority  of  kings,  reckoning  the  same  ander  the 
years  of  twenty-four,  might  be  annulled    and 
leToked  by  their  letters  patents  when  they  came 
to  the  same  years ;  but  this  act  in  the 
"^        first  of  K.  Ed.  VI.  who  was  then  be- 
tween the  years  of  ten  and  eleven,  cap.  11,  was 
repealed,  and  a  new  law  surrogate  in 
place  thereof,  wherein  a  more  reason- 
able liberty  was  given;   and   wherein,  though 
other  laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the 
proTision  of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form 
prescribed,  yet    that  very  law    of   revocation, 
logetlier  with  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable  and 
perpetual,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  contrariety 
oetween  these  two  laws ;  for  if  the  former  stands, 
which  maketh  all  latter  laws  during  the  minority 
of  kings  revocable  without  exception  of  any  law 
whatsoever,  then  that  very  law  of  repeal  is  con- 
eloded  In  the  generality,  and  so  itself  made  revo- 
cable: on  the  other  side,  that  law  making  no 
doobt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  law, 
though   itself  were  made  during  the  minority, 
which  was  the  very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the 
Mw  provision  which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise 
exception,  that  the  law  of  repeal  shall  not  be 
repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  imppr- 

tioency  of  it  was  void  ab  initio  tt  ipso  facto  with- 

oat  repeal,  as  if  a  law  were  made,  and  no  new 

statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and 

'the  same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven 

years,  if  the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  the 

repeal  could  not  be  made  thereof  within  that 

time ;  for  the  law  of  repeal  were  a  new  law,  and 

that  were  disabled  by  tlie  former  law ;  therefore 

it  is  void  in  itself,  and  the  rule  holds, /7erpe/ua  /.x 

0^  nuUam  legem  humaiiam  ae  potitivam  perpetuam 

OKf  et  clausula  qum  abrogationem  exeludit  initio 

•Bntakt. 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  so  rea- 
tooable  as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and 
iay  that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable 
tty  latter  act,  except  you  revoke  the  same  clause 
Wore  you  proceed  to  establish  any  later  disposi- 
tion or  declaration ;  for  they  say,  that  clausula 
^gatoria  ad  alias  seguentes  voluntatcs  posita  in 
^t'tamentOf  («tz.  si  testator  dicat  quod  si  eontigerit 
f^faeere  aUud  testamtntum  nan  vult  illud  vcUcre,) 
'Ptntur  quod  sequens  dispositio  ab  ipsa  clausula 
ffguktur,  el  per  eonsequens  quod  sequens  dispositio 
^ftntur  sine  voluntate,  et  sic  quod  non  sit  attenden. 
^■Mi.  The  sense  is,  that  where  a  former  will  is 
ftade,and  after  alater  will,  the  reason  why,  without 
ui  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
implication  revoked,  is  because  of  the  repugnancy 
^'cen  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
later. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause, 
(here  can  be  grathered  no  such  repugpiancy :  be- 
cause it  f^eemeth  that  the  testator  had  a  purpose 
Vol.  III.-^1 


at  the  making  of  the  first  will  to  make  some  show 
of  a  new  will,  which  nevertheless  his  intention 
was  should  not  take  place :  but  this  was  answered 
before ;  for  if  that  clause  were  allowed  to  be  good 
until  a  revocation,  then  would  no  revocation  at  all 
be  made,  therefore  it  must  needs  be  void  by  ope- 
ration of  law  at  first.  Thus  much  of  clausula 
derogatoria, 

REGULA  XX. 

Jietus  ineeptuSf  cujus  perfectio  pendet  ex  voluntate 
partium,  revocari  potest  f  si  autem  pendrt  ex 
voluntate  tertix  ptrsonae^  vel  ex  contigtniiy  non 
potest. 

In  acts  that  are  fully  executed  and  consum- 
mate, the  law  makes  this  difference,  that  if  the 
first  parties  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  per. 
son,  or  of  a  contingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to 
their  acts,  then  they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own 
reach  and  liberty  \  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
they  should  revoke  them  ;  but  if  the  consumma- 
tion depend  upon  tlie  same  consent,  which  was 
the  inception,  then  the  law  accounteth  it  in  vain 
to  restrain  them  from  revoking  of  it;  for  as  they 
may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and  non  feiaance,  at 
a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sort  or  circumstance, 
so  the  law  penniil  th  Uh  iv.  to  ilissolve  it  by  an 
express  consent  before  that  time,  or  without  that 
circumstance. 

Therefore  if  two  exchange  l.md  by  deed,  or 
without  deed,  and  neither  enter,  they  r.v.itr.as. 
may  make  a  revocation  or  dissolution  ""•'•'3,  i*. 
of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent,  so  it  be 
by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as  the 
making  of  an  exchange  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  is  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
notorious  in  the  nature  of  a  livery  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargeth 
that  which  is  but  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D.  that  if  he  lay  me  into 
my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine  before  j.  „„r^ 
Mich,  that  I  will  bring  into  his  garner 
twenty  quarters  of  wheat  before  Christmas,  before 
either  of  these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dis- 
solve the  contract;  but  after  the  first  day  there  is  a 
perfection  given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the 
one  side,  and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed 
or  parole,  but  never  dissolve  the  contract ;  I'ur  there 
is  a  difference  between  dissolving  the  contract,  ana 
release  or  surrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as 
if  lessee  for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  fur  ten  years, 
and  after  he  take  a  lease  for  five  years,  yet  this 
cannot  inure  by  way  of  surrender:  for  a  petty 
lease  derived  out  of  a  greater  cannot  be  surren- 
dered back  again,  but  inureth  only  by  dissolution 
of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of  land  is  but  a  contract 
executory  from  time  to  time  of  the  profits  of  the 
land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell  his  corn  or  liiii 
tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for  divers  future 
years. 
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Bat  to  retarn  from  our  digrresaion :  on  the  other 
fide,  if  I  contract  with  you  for  cloth  at  such  a 
price  88 1.  S.  shall  name ;  there  if  I.  S.  refuse  to 
name,  the  contract  is  void ;  but  the  parties  cannot 
discharge  it,  because  they  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  third  person  to  perfecL 
II H.  7. 19.  So  if  I  g^nt  my  reversion,  thougrh 

r.'^ttiniiMat,  ^'^^  ^®  *"  imperfect  act  before  atturn- 
*■  ment;  yet  because  the  atturnment  is 

the  act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  revocable, 
but  by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by 
levying  a  fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or 
the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop, 

q.  im'p.'iK.   now  can  I  not  revoke  this  presentation, 

99E4.9.sft.  because  I  have  put  it  out  of  myself, 

that  is,  the  bishop,  by  admission,  to 

perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeareth  in  nominations 
and  elections;  as  if  I  enfeoflf  such  a  one  as  I.  D. 
shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  I.  B. 
yet  before  the  feoffment,  and  within  the  year,  I. 
D.  may  countermand  his  nomination,  and  mme 
again,  because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him. 
Bat  if  I  enfeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name 
I.  B.  it  is  not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth 
presently  by  operation  of  law. 

So  in  judicial  acts  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
holdeth  senleniia  interlocutoria  revoeari  potest^  that 
is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked,  but  a  judgment 
cannot;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  title 
of  execution  or  bar  given  presently  unto  the  party 
upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of  the  judge  to 
revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  common  law. 

REGULA  XXI. 

Oauaula  vtl  ditpotitio  imiiilU  per  presumptionem 
remotam  vel  eatuam  ex  post  facto  nonfu/citur. 

ClauBula  vel  disposilio  inutilis  are  said  when 
the  act  or  the  words  do  work  or  express  no  more 
than  the  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ; 
and  therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating  of  that  and 
no  more,  which  the  conceit  of  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  and  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and 
is  not  supported,  and  made  of  substance  either  by 
a  forcitrn  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  regard 
whereof  it  mitrht  bo  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
emerging  aflerwards,  which  may  induce  an  ope- 
ration of  those  idle  words. 
„„  p.  And  therefore  if  a  man  demise  land 

{^"{i,  at  this  day  tn  his  son  and  heir,  this  is 
iir.iMiM,4i.j|  yQJ^i  devise,  because  the  disposition 
ol  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir  by  descent; 
and  yot  if  it  be  knight^s  service  land,  and  the 
heir  witliin  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise,  he  shall 
have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and 
the  guardian  shall  have  benefit  but  of  the  third ; 
but  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 
having  no  sons,  t**cn  the  devise  is  good,  because 


he  doth  alter  the  disposition  of  law ;  for     nB.%. 
by  the  law  they  shall  take  in  copercena-     ■*'•  **• 
ry,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take  jointly;  end 
this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose,  but  in 
point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use 
of  his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of 
special  limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveth 
the  ancient  use  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs ;  and 
yet  if  the  words  might  stand,  then  might  it  be  au- 
thority by  his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  uses, 
and  then  though  it  were  knight*8  service  land,  he 
might  dispose  the  whole.  As  if  a  naan  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the  will  and  testa^ 
ment  of  a  stranger,  there  the  stranger  may  declare 
a  use  of  the  whole  by  his  will,  notwithstanding 
it  be  knight^s  service  land ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
principal  case  is,  because  uses  before  the  statute 
of  27  II.  8.  were  to  have  been  disposed  by  will, 
and  therefore  before  that  statute  a  use  limited  in 
the  form  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivolous  limitation, 
in  regard  of  the  old  use  that  the  law  reserved  wai 
deviseable ;  and  the  statute  of  27  altereth  not  the 
law,  as  to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  itii.|^,L 
any  use,  and  therefore  after  that  statute,  *»*•*••• 
and  before  the  statute  of  wills,  when  no  land 
could  have  been  devised,  yet  was  it  a  void  limi* 
tation  as  before,  and  so  continueth  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  an 
estate  tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  after  my 
death,  and  after  such  estate  declared  shall  expire, 
or  in  default  of  such  declaration  then  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limitation ; 
and  I  may  by  my  will  declare  a  use  of  i9H.g.„, 
the  whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  •"•*•* 
be  held  in  knight's  service,  and  yet  I  have  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use 
during  life. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the 
use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  a  void  SSla?''^ 
limitation,  and  the  use  reserved  by  the  ^vum, 
law  doth  take  place:  and  yet  if  the 
limitation  should  be  good  the  heir  should  come 
in  by  way  of  purchase,  who  otherwise  cometh  in 
by  descent ;  but  this  is  but  a  circumstance  whidh 
the  law  respecteth  not,  as  was  proved  before. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  right  heirs,  and  the  right  heirs  of  I.  lo  Ki.t^ 
S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have  '^• 
altered  the  disposition  of  law ;  neither  is  it  TOid 
for  a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heirs  when  they 
come  in  being  shall  take  by  joint  pur- 
chase ;  and  he  to  whom  the  first  falleth  to  r  i  rah 
shall  take  the  whole,  subject  neverthe-  ^^^^ 
less  to  his  companion's  title,  so  it  have  not  de> 
scended  from  the  first  heir  to  the  heir  of  the  heir: 
for  a  man  cannot  be  joint-tenant  claiming  by  pur* 
chase,  and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be 
several  titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  land  on  the  part  of  bit 
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mother  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  hia  heira,  this  use,  thoagh  expressed,  shall  not 
go  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  the  part  of  his  father 
4  ML  138.  pL  ^^  ^  "®^  purchase,  no  more  than  it 
•"^y*-        should  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for 
the  intendment  is  remote.    But  if  baron  and  feme 
be,  and  thej  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  land,  and 
express  a  use  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  their 
heirs:  this  limitation  shall  give  a  joint  estate  by 
intierties  to  them  both,  because  the  intendment 
•  El.  4.  t.     ^^  '^^  would  have  conveyed  the  use  to 
If  ■.  a  II.    ^g  feme  alone.    And  thus  much  touch- 
ing foreign  intendments. 

For  matter  ex  post  facto,  if  a  lease  for  life  be 
msde  to  two,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  they 
after  make  partition :  now  these  words  (and  the 
survivor  of  them)  should  'seem  to  carry  purpose 
ts  m  limitation,  that  either  of  them  should  be 
stated  of  Iiis  part  for  both  their  lives  severally ; 
»A«.s.nte.^u^  yet  the  law  at  the  first  construeth 
Rh!^*    the  words  but  words  of  dilating  to  de- 
ft 7.  Djr.      scribe  a  joint  estate ;  and  if  one  of  them 
die  after  partition,  there  shall  be  no  occupant,  but 
his  part  shall  reverL 

So  if  a  man  grant  a  rent  charge  out  of  ten  acres, 
and  grant  further  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue 
oot  of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and 
afterwards  the  gprantee  purchase  an  acre;  now 
this  clause  should  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold 
the  rent;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  ac- 
eepteth  of  these  words  but  as  words  of  explana- 
tion, and  then  notwithstanding  the  whole  rent  is 
utinet. 

414. c  ^^  ^^^  fi^^  ^^  ^1  ^^  made  uponcon- 

^^  dition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without 
"■••'••  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die  with- 
oot  issne ;  now  this  condition  should  seem  ma- 
torial  to  give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it 
did  at  the  first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this 
matter  emergent  afterward, 
nj^  So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lands 

"•  ■••  held  in  knight's  service  with  an  express 
leservmtion  of  the  same  service,  whereby  the  land 
is  held  over,  and  the  gift  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  in 
valoe  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  the 
tenore  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor 
and  donee  shall  be  in  socage,  and  not  in  knight's 
service,  because  the  first  reservation  was  accord- 
ing to  the  owelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  law  would  have  reserved. 

Bat  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands 
held  in  socage  with  a  reservation  of  knight's  ser- 
vice tenure,  and  with  warranty,  then,  because  the 
intendment  of  law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall 
be  held  by  the  same  service  the  last  land  was, 
without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  tenure  paramount: 
and  thns  much  of  matter  expottfaeio. 


This  rule  faileth  where  that  the  law  saith  as 
much  as  the  party,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not 
pregnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  and 
conveyance,  as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  lets 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  long;  this  limita- 
tion (if  he  live  so  long)  is  no  more  than  the  law 
saith,  but  it  doth  not  appear  upon  the  same  con- 
veyance or  act,  that  this  limitation  is  nugatory, 
but  it  is  foreign  matter  in  respect  of  the  truth  of 
the  state  whence  the  lease  is  derived :  and,  there- 
fore, if  lessee  for  life  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet 
the  state  of  the  lease  for  years  is  not  ,g  „  ,  ^ 
enlarged  against  the  feoffee;  otherwise  f^^'^^^ia. 
had  it  been  if  such  limitation  had  not  ^•'•^p^  »• 
been,  but  that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 

So  if  tenant  after  possibility  make  a  lease  for 
years,  and  the  donor  confirms  to  the  lessee  to 
hold  without  impeachment  of  waste  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith ; 
but  the  privilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  fo- 
reign matter,  as  to  the  lease  and  confirmation :  and 
therefore  if  tenant  after  possibility  do  surrender, 
yet  the  lessee  shall  hold  dispunishable  of  waste ; 
otherwise  had  it  been  if  no  such  confirmation  at 
all  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
same  thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which 
the  party  expresseth,  and  not  like  or  resembling, 
and  such  as  may  stand  both  together :  for  if  I  let 
land  for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  by  my  deed 
warrant  the  same  land,  this  warranty  aoEd.2. 
in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not  the  f,'"^^. ,, 
same  thing,  but  may  both  stand  to-  zoucb-tsa 
gether. 

'lliere  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  on  this 
rule. 

A  principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built, 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses 
are  thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon 
ignorance  and  ex  eonsueiudine  clericorum,  upon 
observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon  pur- 
pose or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control 
the  intendment  of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  precise  or  express 
words  will  control  this  intendment  of  law  ;  but 
as  the  general  words  are  void,  because  they  say 
contrary  to  that  the  law  saith ;  so  are  they  which 
are  thought  to  be  against  the  law :  and  therefore 
if  I  demise  my  land  being  knight's  service  tenure 
to  my  heir,  and  express  my  intention  to  be,  that 
the  one  part  should  descend  to  him  as  the  third 
appointed  by  statute,  and  the  other  he  shall  take 
by  devise  to  his  own  use;  yet  this  is  void :  for 
the  law  saith,  he  is  in  by  descent  of  the  whole, 
and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by  devise,  which  is  against 
the  law. 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say 
upon  condition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  "»p»-s««. 
discontinue  and  after  die  without  issue,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  me  to  enter ;  this  is  a  good  clause 
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to  make  a  condition,  because  it  is  but  in  one  case, 
and  doth  not  cross  the  law  generally  :  for  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  that  case  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  die  witliout  issue,  I  that  am  the 
('onor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if 
tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  or  Buffer  a  descent,  or 
do  any  other  fact  whatsoever,  that  after  his  death 
without  issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter  : 
now  this  is  a  void  condition,  for  it  importeth  a  re- 
pugnancy to  law ;  as  if  I  would  over-rule  that 
where  the  law  saith  I  am  put  to  my  action,  I 
nevertheless  wiP.  reserve  to  myself  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

y^on  videtur  consensum  retinmsse  si  quit  ex  prx- 
tcripto  minantis  aliquid  immutavit. 

Although  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of 
consent,  yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  du- 
resse, the  law  will  not  construe  tliat  the  duresse 
dotli  determine,  if  the  party  durossed  do  make  any 
motion  or  offer. 

Therefore  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make 
unto  him  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  and  I  tell  him 
that  1  will  not  do  it,  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a 
bond  of  twenty  pounds,  the  law  shall  not  expound 
tliis  bond  to  be  voluntary,  but  shall  rather  make 
construction  that  my  mind  and  courage  is  not  to 
enter  into  the  greater  bond  for  any  menace,  and 
yet  tliat  I  enter  by  compulsion  notwithstanding 
into  the  lesser. 

Hut  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myself, 
as  if  I  had  said,  I  will  enter  into  your  bond  of 
forty  pounds,  if  you  will  deliver  me  that  piece  of 
plate,  now  the  duresse  is  discharged  ;  and  yet  if 
it  had  been  moved  from  the  duressor,  who  had 
said  at  the  first.  You  sliall  take  this  piece  of 
plate,  and  make  me  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  now 
the  gil\  of  tlie  plate  had  been  good,  and  yet  the 
bond  shall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

REGULA  XXIIL 

Ambiguitas  verborum  latens  verificaiione  auppletur ; 
nam  qwtd  tx  facto  oritur  ambiguum  verijicatione 
facti  tollitur. 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words, 
the  one  is  ambiguitas  paiens,  and  the  other  latens. 
Paten,  is  that  which  appears*  to  be  ambiguous 
upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  iatcns  is  that  which 
seemeth  certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any 
thing  thatappeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument; 
but  there  is  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed 
that  breedeth  the  ambiguity. 

Ainhiguitat  paiens  is  never  hoi  pen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which 
18  of  inferior  account  in  law ;  for  that  were  to 
zDak<s  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments, 


and  80  in  effect,  that  to  pass  withont  deed,  wliicl 
the  law  appointetb  shall  not  pass  but  by  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  \o  L  D»  et  L  S,  d 

hieredibus^  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  theii 

,  heirs,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  ETerment  to 

,  whether  of  them  the  intention  was  the  iDheritance 

should  be  limited. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  by 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  provito  in 
this  manner :  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any 
of  them  do  any,  &c.  according  to  the  ueaid 
clauses  of  perpetuities,  it  cannot  be  ETerred  upon 
the  ambiguities  of  the  reference  of  this  clause, 
that  the  intent  of  the  devisor  was,  that  the  re- 
straint should  go  only  to  him  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  that  the  tenant  in 
tail  in  possession  was  meant  to  be  at  large. 

Of  tlieso  infinite  cases  might  be  put,  for  it 
holdcth  generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  by 
matter  within  the  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed, 
shall  be  holpen  by  construction,  or  in  some  case 
by  election,  but  never  by  averment,  but  rather 
shall  make  the  deed  void  for  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitas  latens^  then  otherwise 
it  is:  as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  toL  F.  and 
his  heirs,  here  appearetb  no  ambiguity  at  all ;  bat 
if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manors  both  of 
South  S.  and  North  S.  this  ambiguity  is  matter 
in  fact,  and  therefore  shall  be  holpen  by  aTe^ 
ment,  whether  of  them  was  that  the  party  intend* 
ed  should  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  then  it 
shall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sale,  where  I ' 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my 
deed  or  no,  that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres, 
yet  liere  shall  be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which 
ten  he  will  take. 

And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the  presumption  of 
the  law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by 
quantity,  that  the  parties  had  indifferent  inten- 
tions which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no 
cause  to  help  the  uncertainty  by  intention,  Itshall 
be  holpen  by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  difference  holdetb, 
where  it  is  expressed  and  where  not ;  for  if  I  re- 
cite, Whereas  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North 
S.  and  South  S.  I  lease  unto  you  ufaum  manerium 
de  S.  there  it  is  clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite, 
Where  I  have  tw^o  tenements  in  St.  Dunstan*s,  I 
lease  unto  you  unum  tenementum^  there  it  is  an 
election,  not  averment  of  intention,  except  the 
intent  were  of  an  election,  which  may  be  special- 
ly averred. 

Another  sort  of  ambiguitas  latens  is  correlative 
unto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  of  before, 
is  when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denomi- 
nate divers  things,  and  the  second,  when  the  same 
thing  is  called  by  divers  names. 

As  if  I  give  lands  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxford* 
and  the  name  of  the  corporation  is  Eceleaia  CkriiU 
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m  Univeniiatt  Oseford,  this  shall  he  holpen  hy 
aTerment,  because  there  appears  no  ambiguity  in 
the  words :  for  this  Tariance  is  matter  in  fact,  but 
the  averment  shall  not  be  of  intention,  because  it 
doth  stand  with  the  words. 

For  in  the  case  of  equivocation  the  general  in- 
tent inclades  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands 
with  the  words :  but  so  it  is  not  in  variance,  and 
therefore  the  averment  must  be  of  matter,  that  do 
endure  quantity,  and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
not  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was, 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  Christ-Church  in  that 
University  of  Oxford. 

REGULA  XXIV. 
Lieiia  bene  muceniur^  formula  nisi  juris  obstet. 

The  law  giveth  that  favour  to  lawful  acts,  that 
although  they  be  executed  by  several  authorities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this 
is  one  good  entire  livery  drawn  from  them  both, 
and  doth  not  inure  to  a  surrender  of  a  particular 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed*  or  confirmation  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed ;  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  (^  be,  and 
they  join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  so} id  rent 
oat  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or 
lent  by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make 
a  lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good 
lease,  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of 
32  H.  VIII.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 
l)y  the  authority  which  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 
common  law,  that  is  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  for  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  seised  of  lands  deviseable  by  cus- 
loniy  and  of  other  land  held  in  knight's  service, 
vad  devise  all  his  lands,  this  is  a  good  devise  of 
all  the  land  customary  by  the  common  law,  and 
of  two  parts  of  the  other  land  by  the  statutes. 

So  in  the  Star  Chamber  a  sentence  may  be 
good,  grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given 
the  court  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  VII.  and  in 
part  upon  that  ancient  authority  which  the  court 
hath  by  the  common  law,  and  so  upon  several 
commissions. 

Butif  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appointeth 
to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  di- 
versities of  authorities,  then  this  rule  faileth. 

*8emble  cleerement  1e  ley  d*estre  contrary  in  ambidcux 
tues*  car  lou  est  sans  fait  eit  livery  solement  de  cestui  in  le 
ren'  et  siirr*  de  panic*  ten*  auterment  serra  forfeiture  de  son 
•fltate,  et  lou  est  per  fait,  le  livery  ftassa  solement  de  tennnr, 
car  H  ad  le  frank  tenement^  vide  accordant.  Sn'.  Co.  lib.  1. 76. 
b  77.  •  (^ni.  Plow.  59.  A.  140.  3  EI.  5.  7.  13  0.7.  14.  13  Ed. 
i  1  a   S7  H.  8.  13.  M.  16.  et  17.  El.  Dy.  339. 


As  if  three  coparceners  be,  and  one  of  them 
alien  her  purparty,  the  feoffee  and  one  of  the  sis- 
ters cannot  join  in  a  writ  de parC  faeienr  ^ide  i  i«»it 
rffl,  because  it  behoveth  the  feoffee  to  '*••**• 
mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

REGULA  XXV. 

Prsesentia  corporis  toUii  errorem  nomimtj  et  Veritas 
nominis  tollit  errorem  demonstrationis. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 

1.  Presence. 

2.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of 
greatest  dignity,  the  name  in  the  second  degree, 
and  the  demonstration  or  reference  in  the  lowest, 
and  always  the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
present,  and  say  unto  him,  I.  S.  take  this,  this  is 
a  good  gift,  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a 
wrong  name:  but  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  de- 
livered him  to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  where 
I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and 
the  ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a 
good  gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

So  had  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the 
ring  with  the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but 
only  one  with  a  diamond,  which  I  meant,  yet  it 
would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general 
words,  all  the  lands  that  the  king  hath  passed 
unto  me  by  letters  patents,  dated  10  May,  unto 
this  present  indenture  annexed,  and  the  patent 
annexed  have  date  10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved 
that  that  was  the  true  patent  annexed,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patent  maketh  the  error  of  the  date 
recited  not  material ;  yet  if  no  patent  had  been 
annexed,  and  there  had  been  also  no  other  cer- 
tainty given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  misrecited,  although  I  had 
no  other  patent  ever  of  the  king,  yet  nothing 
would  have  passed. 

Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtful,  where  there 
is  not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation, 
which  is  less  worthy  than  a  presence,  and  yet 
more  worthy  than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  ten- 
der unto  him  no  other  marriage  than  the  gentle- 
woman whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that 
picture  hath  about  it  actntis  stiss  anno  16,  and  the 
grentlewoman  is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  never- 
theless, if  it  can  be  proved  tliat  the  picture  was 
made  for  that  gentlewoman,  I  may  notwithstand- 
ing this  mistaking,  tender  her  well  enough. 

So  if  I  grant  you  for  life  a  way  over  my  land, 
according  to  a  plot  intended  between  lis.  and 
after  I  grant  unto  you  and  your  heirs  a  wav  ai*- 
•  x2 
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ajcuio^  :j  trw  drst  plot  intended,  whereof  a  table 
.s  laotfJLed  10  these  presents,  and  there  be  some 
sptftfidl  Tarionce  between  the  table  and  the  ori^- 
oal  ploc  Tet  this  representation  shall  be  certainty 
su£oieut  to  lead  uuto  the  first  plot;  and  you  shall 
tiare  the  way  in  tVe  neTertheless,  according  to  the 
3r»t  i*Iot«  and  not  according  to  the  table. 

S*.>  It'  I  ^ant  unto  you  by  general  words  the 
land  W34V-K  the  kin^  hath  granted  me  by  his  let. 
tofi^  ?a:eii:s.  (TMtnt.'n  teruyr  sequitur  in  hxc  verba, 
^c.  luvi  '.iit-re  b«  sv.Mse  mistaking  in  the  recital  and 
rir  AiKV  ir.'iii  the  original  patent,  although  it  be 
ui  .1  jK'iiM  -.uatena*.  vct  the  representation  of  this 
«'.iv,'lt*  /i:eu;  :»hall  be  as  the  annexing  of  the  true 
vact'uu  aad  the  grant  shall  not  be  void  by  this 
«ana:ivV« 

\,'w  wt  the  seivnd  part  of  this  rule,  touching 
Jw  laLuc  iud  the  reference,  for  the  explaining 
uiccTN'U  It  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in 
avtuousomiiou  or  addition :  as  first  in  lands,  the 
Xtvaiiest  vvrtaiiity  is,  where  the  land  hath  a  name 
pio(H*r.  A:^  the  manor  of  Dale,  Granfield,  &c.  the 
next  M  e^ual  ti^»  tliat,  when  the  land  is  set  forth 
t>>  b<.»uiid:»  and  abuttals,  as  a  close  of  pasture 
V<.Hitidin)(  on  the  east  part  upon  Kmsden  Wood, 
^VL  iU«  s\tuth  upon,  &c.  It  is  also  a  sufficient 
uaiu«  to  lay  the  general  boundary,  that  is,  some 
pla^'«>  of  Ur^^r  precinct,  if  there  be  no  other  land  to 
p«i^  m  the  same  precinct,  us  all  my  lands  in 
\\\U^  luY  tenement  in  St.  l)unstan*s  parish,  &c. 

V  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  land 
\>\  th^  attendancy  they  have  to  other  lands  more 
iK»iv'fi^*us,  as  pan*el  of  my  manor  of  O.  belonging 
k«  «uoh  a  oolK»v[t>  lyi"ff  U)HM)  Thames*  Bank. 

AU  these  things  ar\^  notes  iXnind  in  dcnomina- 
\w\\  v'f  U>ul4,  bet^ausie  they  be  signs  to  call,  and 
ihoivl'oiv  \^i  pro|»ertY  to  sivrnify  and  name  a  place : 
but  thivie  iu«tes  that  sound  only  in  demonstration 
jkiid  a^ldaioii,  arx»  such  as  an*  but  transitory  and 
divul\>iital  to  the  natuit»  of  the  place. 

V^  iM.H*u  iH  ifHmt^  tS  oreii/M/ione  of  the  proprie- 
i.ii  \ .  U'Muix*  oi  p^^ssrssor  is  but  a  thing  transitory 
in  i\'«pc\'i  of  land  ;  Grnemiio  rmi7,  generaiio  mi' 
^»^^.^  tf '^  juhm  MMfHt  in  wUmym. 

Nv>  likc\\iw  matter  of  conveyance,  title,  or 

lll-«'Mlllll'llt. 

V'*,  Y'-«  u^^>r»inn  iif  /.  7).  gum  deacendebant  a 
/.  \ .  (MO/*-*-  «»tis  or,  in  pntdida  indentura  dismis- 
MC^'MAkOU  •'•  yf^ii^^ti*  KtrriM  paienlibu$  8peeijieat\ 
Nik  liWo«i«*S  t\»»fc*iwii/'  per  asstimaiionem  20 
W'a#«  o*  i\  y/v*- jw»'iwii/iow*/«)  be  left  out,  all  is 
,HKs  K»*  »t  »*  undeistiHHl,  and  this  matter  of  mea- 
^i«\  aUhv>ugh  »*  *<'*'»«  l*H'al,  yet  it  is  indeed  but 
^\u\^  auj  ^'b'svivatton  of  men. 

Cnv  4iJ*iuK»iuv»i  iH'ing  made,  the  rule  is  to  be 

t^WiviOiv  U  I  <taut  niv  close  called  Dale,  in 

K    m;».v^  ^  UM»*t.  »n  the  county  of  Southamp- 

!.,  v.^.  •w  va>v»N  Ukewist^  extendeth  into  tlio 

vT..  N    .  ^<<».^ii%\  and  the  whole  close  of  Dale 

'rj  *:*  -K  <vy-»\\  v4  IWii»hUe;  yet  because  the 


parcel  is  especially  named,  the  falsity  of  the  ad* 
dition  hurteth  not,  and  yet  this  addition  is  found 
in  name,  but  (as  it  was  said)  it  was  less  worthy 
tlian  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  tenemenium  meum^  or  omrua  /ene- 
menia  mea,  (for  the  universal  and  indefinite  to 
this  purpose  are  all  one)  in  parochia  Saneti  Buiol' 
phi  extra  Aldgate  (where  the  verity  is  extra  BiMk- 
opsgaie)  in  tenura  Guilielmi,  which  is  true,  yet 
this  grant  is  void,  because  that  which  sounds  io 
denomination  is  false,  which  is  the  more  worthy ; 
and  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  true,  which 
is  the  less;*  and  though  in  tenura  GuiKelmi^ 
which  is  true,  had  been  first  placed,  yet  it  had 
been  all  one. 

But  if  I  grrant  tenemenium  meumquod  rHieik«i 
perquisivi  de  R,  C,  in  Dale^  where  the  gJSJ^ 
truth  was  T.  C.  and  I  have  no  other  SUSjIirS' 
tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this  grant  is  ^^ 
good,  because    that   which    soundeth  in  name 
(namely,  in  Dale)  is  true,  and  that  which  sound- 
ed  in  addition  (oiz.  quod  perquinvi^  &c.)  is  only 
false. 

So  if  I  grant  prata  mea  in  Sale  eontinentia  10 
aera8f  and  they  contain  indeed  20  acres,  the  whole 
twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  parcels  sui- 
nerii  de  D,  in  prsedictis  Uteris  paientibtts  speeifieaff 
and  there  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  the  grant  is 
grood  enough. 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  per- 
sons, that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of 
lands  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  is 
in  certainty  worthiest :  next  are  such  appellations 
as  are  fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  continu- 
ance, as,  son  of  such  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  hus- 
band ;  or  addition  of  oflUce,  as,  clerk  of  such  a 
court,  &c.:  and  the  third  are  actions  or  accidents, 
which  sound  no  way  in  appellation  or  name,  but 
only  in  circumstance,  which  are  less  worthy, 
although  they  may  have  a  poor  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  intention  of  the  grauL 

And  therefore  if  an  obligation  he  made  to  I.  S. 
JUio  et  fusredi  G.  S.  where  indeed  he  is  a  bastardy 
yet  this  obligation  is  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  Epiaeopo  nutie  Londinenn  qui 
me  erudivit  in  pueritia^  this  is  a  good  grant, 
although  he  never  instructed  me. 

But  ^  eonverso,  if  I  grant  land  to  I.  S.  JiHo  et 
hseredi  G,  S.  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
unto  G.  S.  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  void 
grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet 
shall  it  be  good  (as  was  said)  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day 

*  Senible  icy  le  prant  list  estn  unetH  bon,  come  fhit  mnlv 
pp.r  CuT\  Co.  lib.  3.  fnl.  10.  a  vide  33  H.  8.  Dy.  50.  b.  It  EL 
ib.  203.  b.  et  Go.  lib.  S.  fo.  S3,  a . 
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of  the  week,  each  a  Saint's  day  or  eve,  to-day, 
to-morrow ;  these  are  names  of  times. 

But  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  I  was 
married ;  these  are  but  circiunstances  and  addition 
of  times. 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  you  upon  Innocents*  day, 
being  the  day  of  your  birth,  and  you  were  not 
bwn  that  day,  yet  shall  I  attend. 

There  resteth  two  questions  of  difficulty  yet 
upon  this  rule:  first.  Of  such  thingrs  whereof 
men  take  not  so  much  note  as  that  they  shall 
fiul  of  this  distinction  of  name  and  addition. 

As,  my  box  of  ivory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
dp  with  my  seal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  with 
the  story  of  the  nativity  and  passion:  of  such 
things  there  can  be  no  name  btit  all  is  of  descrip- 
tbn,  and  of  circumstance,  and  of  these  1  hold  the 
kw  to  be,  that  precise  truth  of  all  recited  circum- 
Mances  is  not  required. 

Bat  in  such  things  ex  muUitudine  ngnorum 
tdUgitur  identitas  vera^  therefore  though  my  box 
were  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the  story 
of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I  had  no 
odier  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are  good ; 
and  there  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law  doth 
not  expect  a  precise  description  of  such  things  as 
iiave  no  certain  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such  things  as  do  admit  the 


distinction  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes 
fall  out  to  be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or 
addition. 

As  prata  nua  juxta  commufiem  fowim  in  D, 
whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other  false ;  or  tene- 
mentum  meum  inienura  GuUielmi  quod  perquinvi 
dc  JR.  C  in  prmdief  indenC  8peeifieat\  whereof 
one  is  true,  and  two  are  false ;  or  two  are  true, 
and  one  false. 

So  ad  curiam  quam  Unebat  die  Mereurii  tertio 
die  Martii^  whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other 
false. 

In  these  cases  the  former  rule,  ex  multitudint 
signorum^  &c.  holdeth  not;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  falsity  or  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  true,  or  else  the  grant  is  void ; 
always  understood,  that  if  you  can  re-  avutdT^ 
concile  all  the  words,  and  make  no  '    ^'^ 
falsity,  that  is  quite  out  of  this  rule,  which  hath 
place  only  where  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  or 
falsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in  tenura  L  S, 
which  I  purchased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  devise  to 
I.  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of 
them  all  these  circumstances  are  true,  but  I  have 
other  lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  fail, 
this  grant  will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for 
there  these  are  references,  and  no  words  of  falsity 
or  error,  but  of  limitation  and  restraint. 


THE 


USE  OF  THE   LAW, 


PBOTIDBO  FOR 

PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES. 

AOOORDIMe  TO  TBB 

PBA.CnCE  OP  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THIS  LAND. 


ite  «•  «r  tte      The  use  of  the  law  consisteth  prin- 
ftjSi^Sf  cip^dly  in  these  three  things : 
' '     '  I.  To  secure  men's  persons  from 

death  and  violence. 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

III.  For  preservation  of  their  good  names  from 
shame  and  infamy. 

tmmf  to  kMp  ^^^  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pro- 
tepMM.  videth  that  any  man  standing  in  fear 
of  another,  may  take  his  oath  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  that  he  standeth  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  the 
justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  be  bound  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 


If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  ^^50.  or  «» 
another,  or  give  false  scandalous  words  SS%Jtt^"jK 
that  may  touch  his  credit,  the  law 
giveth  thereupon  an  action  of  the  case,  for  the 
slander  of  his  good  name ;  and  an  action  of  bat- 
tery, or  an  appeal  of  maim,  by  which  recompense 
shall  be  recovered,  to  the  value  of  the  hurt; 
damage,  or  danger. 

If  any  man  kill  another  with  malice,  app«i  of  ■•r- 
the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  iSftJ'ElJ"" 
of  the  dead,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  the  next 
of  kin  that  is  heir  in  default  of  a  wife,  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods.    But  if  Uie 
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wife  or  heir  will  not  sne  or  be  compounded  withal, 
yet  the  king  is  to  puniah  the  oflfence  by  indict, 
ment  or  presentment  of  a  lawful  inquest  and  trial 
of  the  offenders  before  competent  judges ;  where- 
upon being  found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 
Mmhiizhtrr.  ^^  ^^^'  ^*^*  anothcr  upon  a  sudden 
!!f1ii«'!aV«'5  quarrel,  this  is  manslaughter,  for  which 
uid  when  not.  ^^g  offender  must  die,  except  he  can 
read ;  and  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he  lose  his 
goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  life,  nor  his  lands,  but  he 
must  lose  his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did 
first  assault  him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by 
the  highway  side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  then 
he  shall  lose  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his 

groods  and  chattels  are  forfeited,  but 
no  lands. 

Felony  by  «».  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  auothcr  by  misfortune, 
^•^  as  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 

or  casting  a  stone  over  a  house,  or  the  like,  this 
is  loss  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  not  of  his 
lands,  nor  life. 

If  a  horse,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any 

other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  thing,  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  deodand,  and  usually  granted  and 
allowec.  oy  the  king  to  the  Bishop  Almner,  as 
goods  are  of  those  that  kill  themselves. 
cattim  out  of  ^*^®  cutting  out  of  a  man^s  tongue, 
iTumS*' A  0'  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 
|7«,mad.f».  felony,    for  which  the  offender  is  to 

suffer  deatli,  and   lose  his  lands  and 
goods. 

But  for  that  all  punishment  is  for  example's  sake  j 
it  is  good  to  see  the  means  whereby  offenders  are 
drawn  to  their  punishment ;  and  first  for  the  mat" 
ier  of  the  peace. 

The  ancient  laws  of  England  planted  here  by 
the  conqueror  were,  that  there  should  be  officers 
of  two  sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  pre- 
serve the  peace : — 


2.  Conservatores 


jPacis. 


Th«offl«fl<  Tho  office  of  the  constable  was,  to 
theeoi»tabi«  arrest  the  parties  that  he  had  seen 
breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fury  ready  to  break  the 
peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  others,  or  by  their 
own  confession,  that  they  had  freshly  broken  the 
peace ;  which  persons  he  might  imprison  in  the 
stocks,  or  in  his  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 
required,  until  they  had  become  bounden  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace ;  which  obligation  from 
thenceforth  was  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
constable  to  the  use  of  tne  king.  And  that  the 
constable  was  to  send  to  the  king's  Exchequer  or 


Chancery,  from  whence  process  should  be  mwaid- 
ed  to  levy  the  debt,  if  the  peace  were  broken. 

But  the  constable  could  not  nrest  any,  not 
make  any  put  in  bond  npon  complaint  of  threat 
ening  only,  except  they  had  seeiwthem  breaking 
the  peace,  or  had  come  freshly  after  the  peaoi 
was  broken.  Also,  these  constables  should  keep 
watch  about  the  town  for  the  apprehension  i 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and 
eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such  like,  and  suchai 
go  armed.  And  they  ought  likewise  to  raise  hae 
and  cry  against  murderers,  raanslayers,  thienn^ 
and  rogues. 

Of  this  office  of  constable  there  were  s.  r]^  «». 
high  constables,  two  of  every  hundred ;  SSif*^ 
petty  constables,  one  in  every  tillage ;  J^BTKb, 
they  were,  in  ancient  time,  all  ap-  '•"•■^ 
pointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  yearly,  in  hb 
court  called  the  Sheriff's  Toum,  and  there  ihtj 
received  their  oath.  But  at  this  day  they  are  ap- 
pointed either  in  the  law-day  of  that  prednet 
wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constaUs 
in  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff's  Toum  is  a  court  very  ^w  xhc^ 
ancient,  incident  to  his  office.  At  the  SftM/ala 
first,  it  was  erected  by  the  conqueror,  n*^  *?S 
and  called  the  King's  Bench,  appoint-  Jsi***** 
ing  men  studied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  execute  justice,  as  substitutes  to  hni 
in  his  name,  which  men  are  to  be  named,  JtuHeU 
arii  ad  plaeita  coram  Bege  assignaii.  One  of 
them  being  Capitalis  Justieiarius  called  to  his  fti 
lows;  the  rest  in  number  as  pleaseth  the  king, of 
late  but  three  Justiciarii,  holden  by  patent,  b 
this  court  every  man  above  twelve  years  of  agi 
was  to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  If 
he  were  bound,  then  his  lord  to  answer  for  hiOi 
In  this  court  the  constables  were  appointed  aai 
sworn ;  breakers  of  the  peace  punished  by  fin 
and  imprisonment,  the  parties  beaten  or  Inol 
recompensed  upon  complaints  of  damages;  aD 
appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery,  decided ;  eoBi 
tempts  against  the  crown,  public  annoyaneM 
against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,  and  dl 
other  matters  of  wrong,  betwixt  party  and  pai^i 
for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king  seeing  the  realm  grow  ^.^^  ^  ^ 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  Sd^SS 
that  this  one  court  could  not  dispatch  H^!J!lSL~ii 
all,  did  first  ordain  that  his  marshal  5*,£S5^ 
should  keep  a  court  for  controversies  JJu**^** 
arising  within  the  virge;  which  is  ""•'•■^ 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel  of  ttl 
court,  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Bench  ll 
matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  aal 
such  like,  of  those  of  the  king's  household  oolyi 
never  dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  cMk 
cerning  the  crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  aij 
pleas  of  lands.  Insomuch  as  the  king,  for  farthfl 
ease,  having  divided  this  kingdom  into  countiflii 
and  committing  the  charge  of  every  county  to  I 
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murtTbira  ^^^  ^  ®vU  ^^^  direct  thM  those  earls, 
Jfj;Jj*3  within  their  limits,  should  look  to  the 
Jjjj  n^  matter  of  the  peace,  and  take  charge 
tSFwi^  of  the  constables,  and  reform  public 
SSrfSc*^  annoyances,  and  swear  the  people  to 
jJSiiii  ^^^  crown,  and  take  pledges  of  the 
ttJ^TJlif  f'®®™®'™  ^oir  t^'ci'  allegiance,  for  which 

purpose  the  coanty  did  once  every  year 
keep  a  court,  called  the  Sheriflf's  Tourn;  at 
wbieh  all  the  county  (except  women,  clergy, 
ehildren  under  twelve,  and  not  aged  above  sixty) 
did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges  of  alle- 
giance. And  the  court  was  called  Curia  Franci 
Pkgit,  a  view  of  the  Pledges  of  Freemen ;  or, 
Tamus  Comitatus, 

Mihua  or  ^^  which  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 
5JJ251'*  by  occasion  of  grreat  assemblies,  much 

bloodshed,  scarcity  of  victuals,  muti- 
niea,  and  the  like  mischiefs  which  are  incident  to 
tlie  congregations  of  people,  by  which  the  king 
was  moved  to  allow  a  subdivision  of  every  county 
into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a  court, 
whereanto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should  be 
anembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and 
naeofthat  justice  which  was  formerly  executed 
in  that  grand  court  for  the  county;  and  the  count 
or eari  appointed  a  bailiff  under  him  to  keep  the 
Inindied  court.  But  in  the  end,  the  kings  of  this 
walm  found  it  necessary  to  have  all  execution  of 
JmUc8  immediately  from  themselves,  by  such  as 
tvauvot  ^^^  more  bound  than  earls  to  that  ser- 
SbTfrSi ««  ^<^*  ^i^d  readily  subject  to  correction 
Sw^.?!!!  for  their  negligence  or  abuse;  and 
ijLEIite''  therefore  took  to  themselves  the  ap- 
^  pointing  of  a  sheriflf  yearly  in  every 
Wttnty,  calling  them  viceeomites^  and  to  them  di- 
rected auch  writs  and  precepts  for  executing  jus- 
tice in  the  county  as  fell  out  needful  to  have  been 
^patched,  committing  to  the  sheriff  eustodium 
ftmitatutf  by  which  the  earls  were  spared  of 
^r  toils  and  labours,  and  that  was  laid  upon  the 
ikAiririi  sheriffs.  So  as  now  the  sheriff  doth 
BU^  all  the  king*s  business  in  the  county, 
C>fl?aUS  an^  ^^^  is  now  called  the  Sheriff's 

Tourn ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  judge  of 
^tt  grand  court  for  the  county,  and  also  of  all 
^luidied  courts  not  given  away  from  the  crown. 
5,^,^  He  hath  another  court,  called  the 

SttS?    County  Court,  belonging  to  his  office, 

wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 
^t  or  damages  under  forty  pounds,  and  may 
'^^▼e  writs  for  to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained 
^  impounded  by  others,  and  there  try  the  cause 
^  their  distress ;  and  by  a  writ  called  JiuHaea, 
'  *an  may  sue  for  any  sum ;  and  in  this  court  the 
■neriflf,  by  a  writ  called  an  exigent,  doth  proclaim 
^  aaed  in  courts  above  to  render  their  bodies, 
*^te  they  be  outlawed. 

2>t«.,„         This  sheriff  doth  serve  the  king's 
*■*       writs  of  process,  be  they  summons,  at- 
^hmeots  to  compel  men  to  answer  to  the  law, 
Vol.  ni.-^2 


and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the  law,  according 
to  judgments  of  superior  court,  for  taking  of  men's 
goods,  lands,  or  bodies,  as  the  cause  requireth. 

The  hundred  courts  were  most  of  Howirrf cowti 
them  granted  to  religious  men,  noble-  JaSTkUT 
men,  and  others  of  great  place.  And  «~"^ 
also  many  men  of  good  quality  have  attained  by 
charter,  and  some  by  usage,  within  manors  of  their 
own  liberty,  of  keeping  law  days,  and  to  use 
there  justice  appertaining  to  a  law  day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred  LoHofu,, 
court  is  to  appoint  two  high  constables  JJI-ifJ^iJ; 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  «■•«•"» 
in  every  village  m  petty  constable,  with  a  tithing 
man  to  attend  in  his  absence,  and  to  be  at  his 
commandment  when  he  is  present  in  all  services 
of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  have  been  by  use  and  statute  law  (be- 
sides surveying  of  the  pledges  of  freemen,  and 
giving  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  making  consta- 
bles) many  additions  of  powers  and  authority 
given  to  the  stewards  of  leets  and  law-days  to  be 
put  in  ure  in  their  courts ;  as  for  example,  they 
may  punish  innkeepers,  victuallers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  sorts  selling  with  under  weights  or  measures, 
or  at  excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or 
ill  made  in  deceit  of  the  people.  They  may  pu- 
nish those  that  do  stop,  straiten,  or  annoy  the 
highways,  or  do  not,  according  to  the  provision 
enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert  water 
courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fish,  or  use  ofwhitBat. 
engines  or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  5li*ytoue* 
pheasants,  or  partridges,  or  build  pigeon  "^  ••*-««*j«. 
houses,  except  he  be  lord  of  the  manor,  or  parson 
of  the  church.  They  may  also  take  presentment 
upon  oath  of  the  twelve  sworn  jury  before  them 
of  all  felonies ;  but  they  cannot  try  the  malefac- 
tors, only  they  must  by  indenture  deliver  over 
those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  judges,  when 
they  come  their  circuits  into  that  county.  All 
those  courts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and 
exercised  as  law  at  this  day,  concerning  the  she- 
riffs' law  days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of  high 
constables,  petty  constables  and  titliing  men; 
howbeit,  with  some  further  additions  by  statute 
laws,  laying  charge  upon  them  for  taxation  fox 
poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the  like,  and  dealing  with- 
out corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peace  were  in     

ancient  times  certain,  which  were  as-  the  phgt  aihi 
sicrned  by  the  kin?  to  see  the  peace  «rii  iw'lni 
maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  ontiiMki?! 
the  office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  con-  ^•"^ 
tinue  for  term  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  ccngmxt^m 
the  best  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  !lfJ.i'*S5r'S 
and  but  few  in  the  shire.    They  might  **  *"■ 
bind  any  man  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  good 
behaviour,  by  recognisance  to  the  king,  wit^ 
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uretieB ;  and  Uiey  might  by  warrant  send  for  the 
party,  directing  their  warrant  to  the  sheriflf  or  con- 
stable, as  they  please,  to  arrest  the  party,  and 
bring  him  before  them.  This  they  used  to  do 
when  complaint  was  made  by  any  that  he  stood 
in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  his  oath ;  or  else, 
where  the  conservator  himself  did,  without  oath 
or  complaint,  see  the  disposition  of  any  man  in- 
clined to  quarrel  and  breach  of  tlie  peace,  or  to 
misbehave  himself  in  some  outrageous  manner  of 
force  or  fraud,  there,  by  his  own  discretion,  he 
might  send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find 
sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  as 
he  should  see  cause ;  or  else  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  if  he  refused. 

ccmwfmiontit  Thejudgcs  of  either  bench  in  West- 
UJSdTiJlir  minster,  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
°'^^  master  of  the  rolls,  and  justices  in  eyre 

and  assizes  in  their  circuits,  were  all,  without 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of 
England,  and  continue  to  this  day. 

But  now  at  this  day  conservators  of 
the  peace  are  out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of 
them  there  are  ordained  justices  of 
peace,  assigned  by  the  king's  commis- 
sions in  every  county,  which  are  move- 
able at  the  king's  pleasure;  but  the 
power  of  placing  and  displacing  justices  of  the 
peace  is  by  use  delegated  from  the  king  to  the 
chancellor. 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  by 
commissions,  it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute 
made  1  Edward  HI.  and  their  authority  augment- 
ed by  many  statutes  made  since  in  every  king's 
reign. 

They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 
sions every  year ;  that  is  every  quarter 
one.  These  sessions  are  a  sitting  of 
the  justices  to  despatch  the  afiairs  of 
their  commissions.  They  have  power 
to  hear  and  determine  in  their  sessions 
all  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  con- 
tempts, and  trespasses,  so  far  as  to  fine 
the  offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
award  recompense  to  the  party  grieved. 
.  ^  .  .  They  are  to  suppress  riots  and  tu- 
tto  jinticM  of  mults,  to  restore  possessions  forcibly 
RS  nllTiii  taken  away,  to  examine  all  felons  ap- 

U»  county  ter-  i     «  ,     .  .        .      «  . 

vim  unto  the  prehendcd  and  brought  before  them; 
to  see  impotent  poor  people,  or  maimed 
soldiers  provided  for  according  to  the  laws,  and 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars  punished.  They 
are  both  to  license  and  suppress  alehouses,  bad- 
gers of  corn  and  victuals,  and  to  punish  fore- 
•tallers,  regrators,  and  engrossers. 

Through  these  in  cflTuct  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices  to  the  crown,  as  taxations  of  subsidies,  mus- 
tering men,  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that 
is  done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  from 
the  king.  Any  uf  these  justices,  by  oath  taken 
by  a  man  that  he  standeth  in  fear  that  another 
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man  will  be&t  him,  or  kill  him,  or  bom  ^  ^ 
his  house,  are  to  send  for  the  pvtj  by  t^^tonhvrf 
warrant  of  attachment,  directed  to  the  mmmimtm 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind  ^       **" 
the  party  with  sureties  by  recognisance  to  the 
king  to  keep  the  peace,  and  also  to  appear  at  the 
next  sessions  of  the  peaee;  at  which  next  see. 
sions,  when  every  justice  of  peace  hath  thevein 
delivered  all  their   recognisaneea    so  _ 
taken,  then  the  parties  are  called «  and  •ttjmjmmtt- 
the  cause  of  binding  to  the  peace  ex-  jmtkcmi 
amined,  and  both  parties  being  heard, 
the  whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see  eaose, 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else  to 
discharge  him. 

The  justices  of  peace  in  their  see-  ^,„i,„,„ 
sions  are  attended  by  the  constables  £13!!^ 
and  bailiffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  >""^ 
within  the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his  de- 
puty, to  be  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve 
in  executing  the  precepts  and  directions  of  the 
court.  They  proceed  in  this  sort:  the  sheriff 
doth  summon  twenty-four  freeholders,  discnet 
men  of  the  said  county,  whereof  some  sixteen  aie 
selected  and  sworn,  and  have  their  charge  to 
serve  as  the  grand  jury,  the  party  indicted  is  to 
traverse  the  indictment,  or  else  to  confess  it,  and 
so  submit  himself  to  be  fined  as  the  court  shall 
think  meet,  (regard  had  to  the  offence,)  except  the 
punishment  be  certainly  appointed,  as  often  it  is, 
by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  every  countft 
and  to  them  are  brought  all  traitors,  felons,  and 
other  malefactors  of  any  sort  upon  their  firrt 
apprehension,  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are 
brought  examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  aeeo- 
sations,  but  judgeth  not  upon  it;  only  if  he  find 
the  suspicion  but  light,  then  he  taketh  bond,  with 
sureties  of  the  accused,  to  appear  either  at  the 
next  assizes,  if  it  be  matter  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  else  at  the  quarter  sessions,  if  it  be  concerning 
riot  or  misbehaviour,  or  some  other  small  offence. 
And  he  also  then  bindeth  to  appear  those  that  give 
testimony  and  prosecute  the  accusation,  all  the 
accusers  and  witnesses,  and  so  setteth  the  party  it 
large.  And  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  y  -^  u 
(as  the  case  falleth  out)  he  certifieth  J/Jj^Ar 

the    recognisances    taken  of  the  ac-  " '■■ 

cased,  accusers,  and  witnesses,  who  being  thsm 
are  called,  and  appearing,  the  cause  of  the  aconsed 
is  debated  according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or 
condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem  upon  pregnaaft 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice  to  bo 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender' 
taken  with  the  manner,  then  the  justice  is  to  coa^ 
mit  the  party  by  his  warrant  called  a  miUitmu§  U> 
the  gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  connty* 
there  to  remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  th^ 
justice  is  to  certify  his  accusation,  examinatiois* 
and  recognisance  taken  for  the  appearances  a»d 
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prosecotion  of  the  witnesses,  so  as  the  judges 
may,  when  they  come,  readily  proceed  with  him 
IS  tbe  law  reqaireth. 

Marfwia  '^^  judges  of  the  assizes,  as  they  be 
S^'^JriS  °o^  become  into  the  place  of  the  an- 
SSitZ  cient  justices  in  eyre,  called  justiciarii 
*'*■'-  iiineranteB,  which,  in  the  prime  kings 
after  the  conquest,  until  Henry  the  Third's  time 
especially,  and  after,  in  lesser  measure,  even  to 
Rkhard  the  Second's  time,  did  execute  the  jus- 
tice of  the  realm ;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  business  in  his 
own  person,  erected  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;* 
that  not  able  to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the 
Ttoiriioriiy  people  all  to  ouc  place,  there  were  or- 
rffcw^hrt.  jjyned  counties  and  the  sheriff's  tourns, 
t|!t2;^  hundred  courts,  and  particular  leets, 
MtSSli  ^^^  law-days,  as  before  mentioned, 
SiiiMcinL  ^iiicii  dealt  only  with  crown  matters 
fivthe  public;  but  not  the  private  titles  of  lands 
or  goods,  nor  the  trial  of  grand  offences,  of  trea- 
sou,  and  felonies,  but  all  the  counties  of  the 
mlm  were  divided  into  six  circuits.  And  two 
learned  men  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm 
woe  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
omut,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
ibiies  allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclama- 
tioa  beforehand,  a  convenient  time  in  every 
ttottt  J,  of  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of 
their  sitting,  to  the  end  the  people  might  attend 
them  in  every  county  of  that  circuit. 

Tkej  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
Mity,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
fnadtj  were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties 
griered,  and  all  the  prisoners  of  the  said  gaol  in 
Msry  shire,  and  whatsoever  controversies  arising 
MKeming  life,  lands,  or  goods. 
^  The  authority  of   these  judges  in 

Jg^*r  eyre  is  in  part  translated  by  act  of  par- 
gmil  liament  to  justices  of  assize,  which  be 
now  the  judges  of  circuits,  and  they  do 
vtthe  same  course  that  justices  in  eyre  did,  to 
pKBdaim  their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the 
five  of  their  sitting. 

iwmmi.  The  business  of  the  justices  in  eyre, 
i£j^  and  of  the  justices  of  assize  at  this  day 
mtrtf!  u  xnuch  lessened,  for  that,  in  Henry 
5JiBi.jL  ^e  Third's  time,  there  was  erected  the 
^  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin- 

^t  b  which  court  have  been  ever  since,  and  yet 
«s  began  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands, 
^tB»  benefices,  and  contracts,  fines  for  assurance 

•lIlDf'i  Beneh.  1  Marahars  Court.  3.  County  Court. 
^Aeriff*s  Touma.  5.  Hundred  Leets  and  Law-days.  All 
2^  dealt  only  In  crown  matters;  but  the  Justice  in  eyro 
"*lt  h  private  tit  lea  of  lands  or  goods,  and  in  all  treaaons 
^  felonies,  of  whom  there  were  twelve  in  number,  the 
^^  realm  beinf  divided  Into  six  circuU.  Enf^land  divided 
■Joiiielrcttita,  and  two  learned  men  In  the  laws,  a»siRned 
2^  king's  eommlsslon  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
Jj^alkitted  to  that  circuit,  for  their  trial  of  private  titles  to 
"*^  isd  gnods,  and  all  treasona  and  felonies,  which  the 
'^■My  eovrtfl  nwddle  not  In. 


The  Jiwtica  of 
bave  »l 


of  lands  and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be 
either  in  the  King^s  Bench,  or  else  before  the 
justices  in  eyre.  But  the  statute  of  Mufr,  Char, 
cap,  11.  5.  is  negative  against  it,  viz.  Communia 
placita  non  sequaniur  curiam  nostram, 
sed  teneaniur  in  aliquo  loco  Certoj 
which  locus  Cerlua  must  be  the  Cum-  vmi^minmby 
mon  Pleas;  yet  the  judges  of  circuits  ***"** "^y*"- 
have  now  five  commissions  by  which  they  sit. 
The  first  is  a  commission  of  over  and 

I  Over  a  lef^ 

terminer,  directed  unto  them,  and  many  >.'  <St.i  Mi- 
others  of  the  best  account,  in   their  tSl^ueiM 
circuits;  but  in  this  commission  the  rtinf  &.'of 
judges  of  assize  are  of  the  quorum,  so       ^""^ 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding. 

This  commission  giveth  them  power 
to  deal  with  treasons,  murders,  and  all  mblr,  in  which 
manner  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  or  ibc  c^  -*^ 


whatsoever;  and  this  is  the  largest  urcntmmi*. 
commission  that  they  have. 

The  second  is  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ; 
that  is,  only  to  the  judges  themselves,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  assize  associate :  and  by  this  com- 
mission they  are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in 
the  gaol,  for  what  offence  soever  he  be  there ;  and 
to  proceed  with  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  quality  of  his  offence:  oioiMiMry 
and  they  cannot,  by  this  commission,  Jj^^'SSL 
do  any  thing  concerning  any  man  but  S^llTor'^ !» 
those  that  are  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  '^ 
The  course  now  in  use  of  execution  of  this  com- 
mission of  gaol  delivery  is  this.  There  is  no  pri- 
soner but  is  committed  by  some  justice  of  peace, 
who,  before  he  committed  him,  took  his  exami- 
nation, and  bound  his  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
appear  and  prosecute  at  the  gaol  delivery.  This 
justice  doth  certify  these  examinations  and  bonds, 
and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  called  solemnly  into 
the  court,  and  when  he  appeareth  he  is  willed  to 
prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  prisoner, 
and  go  with  it  to  the  grand  jury»  and  give  evi- 
dence upon  their  oaths,  he  and  the  witnesses, 
which  he  doth ;  and  then  the  grrand  jury  write 
thereupon  either  billa  vera,  and  then  the  prisoner 
stand eth  indicted,  or  else  ignoramus,  and  then  he 
is  not  touched.  The  grand  jury  deliver  .^ 
these  bills  to  the  judfires  in  their  court,  um  procr«iii«t 

1  /.        «  1  J      of   lU    jiMticM 

and   so  many  as  they  find   endorsed  or  cireofti  in 
billa  vera,  they  send  for  those  prisoners, 
then  is  every  man*s  indictment  put  and  read  to 
him,  and  they  ask  him  whether  he  be  guilty  or 
not.    If  he  saith  guilty,  his  confession  Thecoamiioir 
is  recorded  ;  if  he  say  not  guilty,  then  j^^T?  K 
he  is  asked  how  he  will  be  tried;  he  SSfmS«  rf 
answereth,  by  the  country.    Then  the  s^^^^*^- 
sheriff  is  commanded   to  return  the  names  of 
twelve  freeholders  to  the  court,  which  freeholders 
I  be  sworn  to  make  true  delivery  between  the  kiny 
and  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  indictment  is  again 
1  read,  and  the  witnesses  sworn  to  speak  their 
,  knowledge  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  prisoner 
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is  heard  at  large  what  defence  he  can  make,  and 
then  the  jury  go  together  and  consult.  And  after 
a  while  they  come  in  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  which  verdict  the  judges  Jo  record 
accordingly.  If  any  prisoner  plead  not  guilty 
upon  the  indictment,  and  yet  will  not  put  himself 
to  trial  upon  the  jury  (or  stand  mate),  he  shall  be 
pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  are  in  the 
gaol,  do  in  the  end  before  they  go  peruse  every 
one.  'lliose  that  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  found  not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they 
judge  to  be  quitted,  and  so  deliver  them  out  of 
the  gaol.  Those  that  are  found  guilty  by  both 
juries  they  judge  to  death,  and  command  the 
sheriflf  to  see  execution  done.  Those  that  refuse 
trial  by  the  country,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  in. 
dictment,  they  judge  to  be  pressed  to  death  :  some 
whose  offences  are  pilfering  under  twelvepence 
value  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  Those  that  con- 
fess their  indictments,  they  judge  to  death,  whip- 
ping, or  otherwise,  as  their  offence  requircth. 
And  those  that  are  not  indicted  at  all,  but  their 
bill  of  indictment  returned  with  ignoramus  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  all  other  in  the  gaol  against  whom 
no  bills  at  all  are  preferred,  they  do  acquit  by  pro- 
clamation out  of  the  gaol.  That  one  way  or  other 
they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  in  it.  But 
because  some  prisoners  have  their  books,  and  be 
burned  in  the  hand  and  so  delivered,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  reason  thereof.  This  having 
their  books  is  called  their  clergy,  which  in  an- 
cient time  begran  thus. 

Baokaiiowe.1  ^^^^  ^^®  scarclty  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
S^Syo?*"***  realm  of  England,  to  be  diapost'd  in 
pSSinl^iu"'  religious  houses,  or   for  priests,  dea- 


cons, and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was 
a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clerory,  that  if  any 
man  that  could  read  as  a  clerk  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  might, 
if  he  wouM,  claim  him  as  a  clerk,  and  he  was  to 
see  him  tried  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

Whether  he  could  read  or  not,  the  book  was 
prepared  and  brought  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
was  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should  think 
meet,  and  if  the  prisoner  could  read,  then  the 
bishop  was  to  have  him  delivered  ever  unto  him 
to  dispose  of  in  some  places  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
shouhl  think  meet.  But  if  either  the  bishop 
would  not  demand  him,  or  that  the  prisoner  could 
not  read,  then  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
coaeerninc  'he  And  this  clcrjjy  was  allowable  in  the 
dkmnioUM  ancient  times  and  law,  for  all  offences 
GSw'iiiowrf  whatsoever  thoy  were,  except  treason 
•kcvfrt  irr»-«ii    and  robbinff  of  churches,  their  ofoods 

and  roMniiff  of  ,  ^  ^  -n    .  l  .\    . 

diarebM.  and  and  omamcnts.  But  by  many  statutes 
^^yrtlhriL  made  since,  the  clergy  is  taken  away 
i  In  bofcitry.  for  murder,  burglary,  robbery,  purse- 
4.  p«i»-HU.*  cutting,  horsestealing,  and  divers  other 
ftTiMBiiMi.   felonies  particularized  by  the  statutes 


to  the  judges ;  and  lastly,  by  a  statute  b^  ud  h«. 
made  18  Elizabeth,  the  judges  them-  iSm  r»tm. 
selves  are  appointed  to  allow  clergy  to  nirtaM^sv 
such  as  can  read,  being  not  such  ofiend-  fii»jtei«4M 
ers  from  whom  clergy  is  taken  away  SL*  c*«^ 
by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them  burned  bvMil  «• 
in  the  hand,  and  so  discharge  them  ^j^^** 
without  delivering  them  to  the  bishop,  STSu^akc 
howbeit  the  bishop  appointeth  the  de-  buwfu 
puty  to  attend  the  judges  with  a  book  to  try 
whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  cir- 
cuits have,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themselfcs 
only,  and  the  clerk  of  assize  to  take  assizes,  by 
which  they  are  called  justices  of  assize,  and  the 
office  of  those  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  writs 
called  assizes,  brought  before  them  by  such  as  are 
wrongfully  thrust  out  of  their  lands.  Of  which 
number  of  writs  there  was  far  greater  store  brought 
before  them  in  ancient  times  than  now,  for  that 
men*s  seisins  and  possessions  are  sooner  reco- 
vered by  sealing  leases  upon  the  ground,  and  by 
bringing  an  ejeettone  firme^  and  tiding  their  tide 
so,  than  by  the  long  suits  of  assizes. 

The  fourth  commission  is  a  commission  to  take 
Nisi  Prius  directed  to  none  but  to  the  4_ ,- 1,,-  •,  j, 
judges  themselves  and  their  clerks  of  f^*l!rf«£ 
assizes,  by  which  they  are  called  jus-  S4fJ5il« 
tices  of  Niri  Frius.    These  Nisi  Prim  SiST**'** 
happen  in  this  sort,  when  a  suit  is  be-  ""  *** 
gun  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  three  courts,  the 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer 
here  above,  and  the  parties  in  their  pleadings  do 
vary  in  a  point  of  fact;  as  for  example,  if  an  ae^ 
tion  of  debt  upon  obligation,  the  defendant  deniee 
the  obligation  to  be  his  debt,  or  in  any  action  of 
trespass  grown  for  taking  away  goods,  the  d^ 
fendant  denieth  that  he  took  them,  or  in  an  aetioD 
of  the  case  for  slanderous  words,  the  defendtnt 
denieth  that  he  spake  them,  &o. 

Then  the  plaintiff  is  to  maintain  and  prove  thit 
the  obligation  is  the  defendant's  deed,  that  ha 
either  took  the  goods,  or  spake  the  words;  upei 
which  denial  and  affirmation  the  law  saith,  tint 
issue  is  joined  betwixt  them,  which  issue  of  tbi 
fact  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  tbi 
county  where  it  is  supposed  by  the  plaintiff  to  be 
done,  and  for  that  purpose  the  judges  of  the  court 
do  award  a  writ  of  venire  facias  in  the  kin^ 
name  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  commandiig 
him  to  cause  four  and  twenty  discreet  freeholdoi 
of  this  county,  at  a  certain  day,  to  try  this  ians 
so  joined,  out  of  which  four  and  twenty  ooly 
twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that  doable 
number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make  de- 
fault, and  some  be  challenged  upon  kiodiedi 
alliance,  or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff  doth  Dame 
and  certify  to  the  court,  and  withal  that  he  hath 
warned  them  to  come  at  the  day  according  to  tbeii 
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wriL  But,  because  at  his  first  summons  their 
fidleth  DO  punishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty 
if  tfaey  come  not,  they  very  seldom  or  never  appear 
ntmmmot  ^pon  the  first  writ,  and  upon  their  de- 
gJUfSiw  fault  there  is  another  writ*  returned  to 
y,"*^  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain 
JJJJJjj'^  them  by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  cer- 
^^JJi"  ^***  ^^y  appointed  by  the  writ,  which 
mkStaS^  is  the  next  term  after,  iV7«  Friusjusii' 
SSJid  ciorii  nottri  ad  assizer  captendas  vent- 
»~  rint^  &c.  of  which  words  the  writ  is 

called  a  nisi  prtus,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
of  that  county  in  that  vacation  and  mean  time 
before  the  day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  jury 
above,  here  by  their  commission  of  Nisi  Prius 
have  authority  to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury 
in  the  county  before  them,  and  there  to  hear  the 
witaesses  and  proofs  on  both  sides  concerning 
the  issue  of  fact,  and  to  take  the  verdict  of  the 
JQry,and  against  the  day  they  should  have  ap- 
peared above,  to  return  the  verdict  read  in  the 
^         court  above,  which  return  is  called  a 

Mil  ' 

posiea. 

And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in 
hex,  one  way  or  other,  the  judges  above  give 
jadgment  for  the  party  for  whom  the  verdict  is 
foaDd,and  for  such  damages  and  costs  as  the  jury 
do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  Hin  Prius,  the  juries  and 
the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
siumld  be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with  tlieir 
sridences  and  witnesses,  and  the  courts  of  West- 
ouaster  are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should 
bra  if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and 
by  their  causes  in  those  courts;  for  those  courts 
idKnre  have  little  leisure  now;  though  the  juries 
Nme  not  up,  yet  in  matters  of  great  weight,  or 
vbere  the  title  is  intricate  or  difEcult,  the  judges 
>hofe  upon  information  to  them,  do  retain  those 
CMses  to  be  tried  there,  and  the  juries  do  at  this 
day  in  such  causes  come  to  the  bar  at  Westminster. 

^, ^         The  fifth  commission  that  the  judges 

jitMMM  in  their  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  in  every  county 
^thdr  circuit.  And  all  the  j  ustices  of  the  peace, 
hiriiig  no  lawful  impediment,  are  bound  to  be 
pnaeot  at  the  assizes  to  attend  the  judges,  as  oc- 
^itioD  shall  call  out;  if  any  make  default,  the 
Atjaimar  judgcs  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
&&fMip  pleasure  and  discretions.  Also  the 
Sit»dr  Bheriff  in  every  shire  through  the  cir- 
***•  cuit  is  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  suf- 
fiosnt  deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  all  that  time 
*«hey  be  within  the  county,  and  the  judges  may 
^  bim  if  he  fail,  or  for  negligence  or  misbe- 
h^'ionr  in  his  office  before  them ;  and  the  judges 
«>ore  may  also  fine  the  sheriff  for  not  returning 
^  not  sufficient  returning  of  writs  before  them. 

*  DIf  tringas. 


Property  in  Lands  is  gotten  and  transferred  by  one 
to  another,  by  thtsefour  manner  tf  ways  ,• 

1.  By  Enlr}\ 

2.  By  Descent. 

3.  By  Escheat. 

4.  Moat  usually  by  Convey^ance. 
1.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a  man 

findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no  oilier  un^L^^^** 
possesseth  or  hath  title  unto,  and  lie  **"  '^  **'"'* 
that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  tliis  entry  gaineth  a 
property;  this  law  sccmetli  to  be  derived  from 
this  text,  terra  dcdit  fiUis  honn'num,  which  is  to 
be  understood,  to  those  that  will  till  and  manure 
it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit ;  and  that  is  he  that 
entcreth  into  it,  where  no  man  had  it  before. 
But  this  manner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first 
days,  and  is  not  now  of  use  in  England,  for  that 
by  the  conquest  all  the  land  of  this  na- 
tion  was  in  the  t/onqueror  s  nanus,  Kn^iaiidwr* 
and  appropriated  unto  him,  except  re-  oi'ta^'^d'iTro- 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  lands  SI[oi!  ui^lT 
in  Kent,  which  by  composition  were  urHi, *i,d uei'd 
left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Con-  i.iwikiL?*^ 
querur  found  them,  so  that  no  man  but  lainil  "L  -ibe 
the  bishopricks,  churches,  and  the  men  n.ei.'nr Kent. 
of  Kent,  can  at  this  day  make  any  MaMoncetbts 
gpreater  title  than  from  the  conquest  to  '  "**' 
any  lands  in  England  ;  and  lands  possessed  with- 
out any  such  title  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in 
him  that  first  entcreth ;  as  it  is  by  land  left  by  the 
sea,  this  land  bclougeth  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
him  that  hath  the  lands  next  adjoining^  which 
was  the  ancient  sea  banks.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  inheritance  of  lands ;  viz,  that  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  gained  by  the  first  entry. 
But  an  estate  for  another  man^s  life  by  out-law  s 
may,  at  this  day,  be  gotten  by  entry.  As  a  man 
called  A.  having  land  conve3'ed  unto  him  for  the 
life  of  B.  dieth  witliout  making  any  estate  of  it 
there,  whosoever  first  entcreth  into  the  land  after 
the  decease  of  A.  getiith  the  properly  in  the  land 
for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate  which 
was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.  which  B.  yet 
liveth  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  revert 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go, 
for  that  it  is  not  any  state  of  inheritance,  hut  only 
an  estate  for  another  man^s  life ;  which  is  not  de- 
scendable to  the  heir,  except  he  be  specially 
named  in  the  grant:  Wz.  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
As  for  the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it, 
for  it  is  not  an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should 
go  to  the  executors  as  goods  and  chattels  should, 
so  as  in  truth  no  man  can  entitle  himself  unto 
those  lands  ;  and  therefore  the  law  preferreth  him 
that  first  entcreth,  and  he  is  called  occn- 
pans,  and  shall  hold  it  during  the  life 
of  B.  but  must  pay  the  rent,  perform  the  condi- 
tions, and  do  no  waste.  And  he  may  by  deed 
assign  it  to  whom  he  please  in  his  life  time. 
But  if  he  die  before  he  assign  it  over,  then  it  shall 
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1^0  again  to  whomsoever  first  entereth  and  holdeth. 
And  so  all  the  life  of  B.  so  often  as  it  shall 
happen. 

Likewise  if 'any  man  doth  wrongfully  enter 
into  another  man^s  possession,  and  put  the  right 
owner  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he 
thereby  getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by 
disseisin,  and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  but 
him  that  hath  right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a 
disseisor.  Or  if  any  one  die  seised  of  lands,  and 
before  his  heir  doth  enter,  one  that  hath  no  right 
doth  enter  into  the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from 
the  right  heir,  he  is  called  an  abator,  and  is 
lawful  owner  against  all  men  but  the  right  heir. 
And  if  such  person  abator,  or  disseisor  (so  as 
the  disseisor  hath  quiet  possession  five  years  next 
after  the  disseisin)  do  continue  their  possession, 
and  die  seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir, 
they  have  gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  land  against  him  that  hath  right  till  he  recover 
it  by  fit  action  real  at  the  common  law.  And  if 
it  be  not  sued  for  at  the  common  law  within  three* 
score  years  after  the  disseisin,  or  abatement  com. 
mitted,  the  right  owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that 
negligence.  And  if  a  man  hath  divers  children, 
and  the  elder,  being  a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the 
land  and  enjoyeth  it  quietly  during  his  life,  and 
dieth  thereof  so  seised,  his  heirs  shall  hold  the 
land  against  all  the  lawful  children  and  their 
issues. 

Property  of  lands  by  descent  is, 
uSSbji*'  where  a  man  hath  lands  of  inherit- 
Ance,  and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them, 
but  leaving  it  to  go  (as  the  law  casteth  it)  upon 
the  heir.  This  is  called  a  descent  of  law,  and 
upon  whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  ques- 
tion. For  which  purpose  the  law  of  inheritance 
preferreth  the  first  child  before  all  others,  and 
amongst  children  the  male  before  the  female,  and 
amongst  males  the  first  born.  If  there  be  no 
children,  then  the  brother ;  if  no  brothers,  then 
sisters ;  if  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles ; 
and  for  lack  of  uncles,  aunts ;  if  none  of  them, 
then  cousins  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consangni- 
oTdeKrat,  "^^J*  ^^^^  thoso  tlircc  Tulcs  of  divcrsi- 
thn^tui^  ties.  1.  That  the  eldest  male  shall 
solely  inherit :  but  if  it  come  to  females,  then  they, 
being  all  in  an  equal  degree  of  nearness,  shall  in. 
herit  altogether,  and  are  called  parceners,  and  all 
they  make  but  one  heir  to  the  ancestor.  2.  That 
BrofiNr  or  d«.  "^  brother  nor  sister  of  the  half-blood 
uLSf  ^ii^il^  shall  inherit  to  his  brother  or  sister,  but 
te^w^,  as  a  child  to  his  parents,  as  for  ox- 
SiVto'hiV  *™P^®  •  I^  *  ^^^  ^^^e  *^'o  wives,  and 
itaii.  Y)y  either  wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son 

overliving  his  father  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  father,  being  fee-simple ;  but  if 
he  entereth  and  dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother 
shall  not  be  his  heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half- 
blood  to  him,  but  the  uncle  of  the  eldest  brother 
or  sister  of  the  whole  blood ;  yet  if  the  eldest  bro- 


ther had  died,  or  had  not  entered  in  the  Hfeof  tbe 
father,  either  by  such  entry  or  conTeyance,  then 
the  youngest  brother  should  inherit  the  land  that 
the  father  had,  although  it  were  a  child  by  the 
second  wife,  before  any  daughter  by  the  fint. 
The  third  rule  about  descents.  That  land  par« 
chased  so  by  the  party  himself  that  dieth  is  to  be 
inherited ;  first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father^s  side ; 
then,  if  he  have  none  of  that  part,  by  ^^ 
the  heirs  of  the  mother's  side.  But 
lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father  or  motiier 
are  to  go  to  that  side  only  from  which  they  came, 
and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to 
be  understood  of  fee  simples,  and  not  of  entailed 
lands,  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some 
particular  customs  of  some  particular  c«iBMara»- 
places;  as,  namely,  the  custom  of  •»«p*» 
Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree  of  child- 
hood, brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and 
in  many  borough  towns  of  England,  and  the  cus- 
tom alloweth  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  to 
the  youngest  daughter.  The  custom  of  Kent  it 
called  gavelkind.  The  custom  of  boroughs,  bui]glu 
English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
simple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  h^ 
having  fee-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by 
common  law  or  by  custom  of  either  gavelkind  or 
burgh  English,  is  chargeable  so  far  forth  as  tbe 
value  thereof  extendeth  with  the  binding  acts  of 
the  ancestors  from  whom  the  inheritance  de- 
scendeth;  and  these  acts  are  collateral  encam* 
brances,  and  the  reason  of  this  charge  is,  quiwtiUU 
commodum,  serUire  debet  et  incommodum  utre  amu. 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself  b^^i^mw. 
and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do  iS^^ 
covenant  by  writing  for  him  and  his  JSSSi' 
heirs,  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him  ^^ *•■■■* 
and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty  of  IvoAt 
binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty,  in  all 
these  cases  the  law  chargeth  the  heir,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  with  this  obligation,  cov»* 
nant,  annuity,  and  warranty,  yet  with  these  three 
cautions:  first,  that  the  party  must  by  special 
name  bind  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  covenaati 
grant,  and  warrant  for  himself  and  his  heiifi 
otherwise  the  heir  is  not  to  be  touched.  Seooid* 
ly,  that  some  action  must  be  brought  Dy«r.ii4 
against  the  heir  whilst  the  land  or  other  "^ 
inheritance  resteth  in  him  unaliened  away :  for  if 
the  ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  actioi 
be  brought  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  eofs* 
nants  or  warranties,  do  ieilien  away  the  land,  tbM 
the  heir  is  clean  discharged  of  the  burden,  except 
the  land  was  by  fraud  conveyed  away  of  purpoit 
to  prevent  the  suit  intended  against  him.  Third* 
ly,  that  no  heir  is  further  to  be  charged  ^^^  ,^ 
than  the  value  of  the  land  descended  "**^ 
unto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  tba 
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instrament  of  charge,  and  that  land  also  not  to  he 
g^^f^^  sold  outright  for  the  deht,  hut  to  be 
*"^  kept  in  extent,  and  at  a  yearly  yalae, 

until  the  deht  or  damage  he  run  out.  Neverthe- 
less if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a  debt  of 
his  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly  with  the  court 
when  he  is  sued,  that  is,  if  he  come  not  in  imme- 
diately, and  by  way  of  confession  set  down  the 
trae  quantity  of  his  inheritance  descended,  and  so 
labmit  himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then 
tkat  hdr  that  otherwise  demeaneth  himself  shall 
^  ^  be  charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods, 

EttatST'     and  of  his  money,  for  this  deed  of  his 
^^  ancestor.    As  for  example ;  if  a  man 

biad  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation  of  one 
Imndred  pounds,  and  dieth,  leaving  but  ten  acres 
ofland  to  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued  upon  the 
bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he  hath 
my  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against  him 
by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres,  this  heir 
ibill  now  be  charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own 
kadi,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred 
although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten 


S?i 


'^•^ 


Property  of  lands  by  escheat  is  where 
the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  in 
possession  without  child  or  other  heir, 
tbenby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  heir,  is  said  to 
aeheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  h olden.  This 
^  lack  of  heir  happeneth  principally  in 

■jji  two  cases :  first  where  the  lands'  owner 
jS£rf  is  a  bastard.  Secondly,  where  he  is 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason.  For 
v&et  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be 
bit  own  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason, 
iltboogh  it  he  his  own  child. 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is 
to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not 
the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  because  it 
is  a  royal  escheat.  But  for  felony  it  is 
not  80,  for  there  the  king  is  not  to  have 
the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden 
of  him :  and  yet  where  the  land  is  not 
holden  of  him,  the  king  is  to  have  the 
^  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  the  judg- 
^t  of  the  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  commit 
>U  Banner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gar- 
d>M,  ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 

In  these  escheats  two  things  are  espe- 
cially to  be  observed ;  the  one  is  the 
tenure  of  the  lands,  because  it  directeth 
the  person  to  whom  the  escheat  be- 
longeth,  viz.  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
whom  the  land  is  holden.  2.  The 
manner  of  such  attainder  which  draw- 
eth  with  it  the  escheat.  Concerning 
the  tenures  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  under- 
'jood,  that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown, 
*<tber  mediately  or  immediately,  and  that  the 
escheat  appertaineth  to  the  immediate  lord,  and 
Oot  to  the  mediate.    The  reason  why  all  land  is 
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holden  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne 
lords,  is  this. 

The  Conqueror  got,  by  right  of  con-  Thecaoqueiw 
quest,  all  the  land  of  the  realm  into  his  ^ieSf^^lU*" 
own  hands,  in  demesne,  taking  from  S^iiilito^bll* 
every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  J;^,'iirti|f 
and  liberty  of  the  same,  (except  re-  ^IdUfjiS"' 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  land  JX'^. 
in  Kent,)  and  still  as  he  gave  any  of  *"*  •«»•*'«»•«*. 
it  out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  retribu- 
tion of  rents  or  services,  or  both,  to  liim  and  to 
his  heirs,  which  reservation  is  that  which  is  called 
the  tenure  of  land. 

In  which  reservation  he  had  four  in-  Tb«mem. 
stitutions,  exceeding  politic  and  suita-  ISSiSJST' 
ble  to  the  state  of  a  conqueror.  *  wStitor 

1.  Seeing  his  people  to  be  part  Nor-  IJdrSSir*'' 
mans,  and  part  Saxons,  the  Normans  i  "j^  '** 
he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons  he  %S^ 
found  here,  he  bent  himself  to  conjoin  VJj™ 
them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and  for  JjTcgllJS^ 
that  purpose  ordains,  that  if  those  of  {il,i*^tS^ 


his  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  S^'jJSlJaii, 
whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands  ZVri^'S  ISS 
should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within  SCJ'.idfa- 
age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  "^^ 
female  within  fourteen  years,  and  unmarried, 
then  the  king  should  have  the  bestowing  of  such 
heirs  in  marriage,  in  such  a  family,*  and  to  such 
persons  as  he  should  think  meet ;  which  interest 
of  marriage  went  still  employed,  and  doth  at  this 
day  in  every  tenure  called  knight^s  service. 

The  second  was  to  the  end  that  his  H„ervatieii 
people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war-  ItJ^iSklS^ 
like  exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence.  J!ne%nij2 
When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por-  ita^'Skwf 
tion  of  lands,  that  might  make  the  par-  SSkh'hTmrt 
ty  of  abilities  or  strengrth,  he  withal  i'lS'CJhS 
reserved  this  service :  that  that  party  ""** 
and  his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep  a 
horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him 
himself  when  the  king  went  to  wars,  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person, 
should  find  another  to  serve  in  his  place;  which 
service  of  horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure 
called  knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full 
age,  finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with 
the  overplus  to  serve  in  the  wars  as  the  tenant 
himself  should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman, 
that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  not 
to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband 
that  may  do  the  service  in  person. 

The  third  institution,  that  upon  every  ,.  lartimrtwrf 
gift  of  land  the  king  reserved  a  vow  JLfSJTiSr 

•  Intereit  of  marriage  foeih  employed  in  ev»<ry  tenure  ty 
knifht'a  service. 
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kaifbt'i  irrf  ice 
«ow  uBio  luy- 
•lljr,  which  be 
e>ll0d  humane, 
•nd  Dukc  uBio 
tint  oath  of  h« 
faiih.  which 
vwcAllcd  kal' 

1.  Honuffau 

2.  Ftalty. 


and  an  oath  to  bind  the  party  to  his 
faith  and  loyalty  :*  that  vow  was 
called  homage,  the  oath  fealty.  Ho- 
mage is  to  be  done  kneeling,  holding 
his  hands  between  the  knees  of  tlie 
lord,  saying,  in  the  French  tongue,  I 
become  your  man  of  life  and  limb,  and 
of  earthly  honour.  Fealty  is  to  take  an  oatli,  upon 
h  book,  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  tenant  to  the 
king,  and  do  his  service,  and  pay  his  rents  accord- 
ing to  his  tenure. 

4.  in'ihiii^n  '^''^®  fourth  institution  was,  that  for 
JSL^ihT*'  recognizonf  of  the  king's  bounty  by 
toujiab/'  every  heir  succeeding  his  ancestor  in 
KZiTh'nlr'hS  those  knight's  service  lands,  the  king 
ffSi^Ti^''  should  have /wiV/icr  sehin  of  the  lands, 
est*  «iw      which  is  one  year's  profit  of  the  lands, 

have  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to  restore  it 
to  the  heir ;  which  continueth  at  this  day  in  use, 
and  is  the  very  cause  of  suing  livery,  and  that  as 
well  where  the  heir  hatli  been  in  ward  as  other- 
wise. 

These  beforementioned  be  the  rights  of  the 
KnifWt  ler  tcuure  Called  kniglit's  service  in  capito, 
I'vLuT^'^^  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  tenure  de 
TeS.!i'?y  persotui  rrv's 
^^^l^'!!  chicfcst  p;ut(.f  t! 

lief  at  ttte  full 
ajce  at  evitrjr 
beir,  whKh  wjj 
one  TcarH  value 
of  the  Until  m 
bt:M,  uifia  Bt- 


£r; 


iNeity  irrjeaDty, 


and  capito  being  the 
])(-rson,  it  is  called 
a  tenure  in  oapiti^  or  in  chief.  And  it 
is  also  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  tenure 
in  eapiie  by  knight's  service  generally 
was  a  great  safety  to  the  crown,  so  also 
the  conqueror  insii titled  other  tenures 
in  capite  necessary  to  his  estate ;  as, 
namely,  lie  gave  divers  lands  to  be  holden  of  him 
by  some  special  service  about  his  person,  or  by 
bearing  some  special  office  in  his  house,  or  in  the 
field,  which  have  knight's  service  and  more  in 
thcRi,  and  these  he  called  tenures  by  grand  ser- 
jeanty.  Also  he  provided,  upon  the  first  gift  of 
lands,  to  i.ave  revenues  by  continual  service  of 
ploughing  his  land,  repairing  his  houses,  parks, 
pales,  castles,  and  the  like.  And  sometimes  to  a 
yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spurs,  hawks,  horses, 
hounds,  and  the  like;  which  kind  of  reservations 
are  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  in  capite  of  the 
king,  b  ^t  they  are  not  by  knight's  service,  because 
they  required  no  personal  service,  but  such  things 
as  the  tenants  may  hire  another  to  do,  or  provide 
for  his  money.    And  this  tenure  is  called  a  tenure 

*  Aid  monKy  to  ma  ho  the  king^H  «liip«t  son  a  knipht,  or  to 
irarry  tiiii  el«lc>fit  daiiglit«r,  is  liknwUc  due  to  hii*  majesty  from 
every  one  of  hi«  tenants  in  knieht'«  service,  tliat  linld  by  a 
whole  fee,  twenty  shillinKSf  and  from  every  tenant  insoccoee 
If  fail  land  ho  worth  twenty  poundi  |K'r  annum,  twenty  ahil- 
liners,  tide  N.  3.  fol.  82. 

1  Bsruage  was  likewine  due  unto  the  king  from  hi3  tenant 
by  knight'H  service  ;  when  hin  inaJeMiy  made  a  voyage  royal 
lu  war  agaihti  another  nation,  tho«e  of  hiH  tenants  that  did 
not  Mtend  him  there  for  forty  dayo,  with  horse  and  furniture 
ftlfor  service,  were  to  be  assessed  in  a  certiin  sum  by  art  of 
PAiltament,  to  he  paid  unto  his  majesty ;  which  asse^^inent  I 
n  railed  esnuage.  ' 


by  soccage  in  capite,  the  word  soeagium  ^^^  i^M^^ 
signifying  the  plough;  howbcit,  in  this  j!,^^i£ 
latter  time,  the  service  of  ploughing  the  f^^  SJHy* 
land  is  turned  into  money  rent,  and  so  '^'• 
of  harvest  works,  for  that  the  kings  do  not  keep 
their  demesne  in  their  own  hands  as  they  were 
wont  to  do;  yet  what  lands  were  Je  antiquodomi' 
nico  curonae,  it  well  appeareth  in  the  records  of  the 
Exchequer,  called  the  Book  of  Doomsday.    And 
the  tenants  by  ancient  demesne  have  many  immu- 
nities and  privilege's  at  this  day,  that  in  ancient 
times  were  granted  unto  those   tenants  by  the 
crown,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  long  to  set 
down. 

These  tenures  in  capite,  as  well  that  by  soccage 
as  the  others  by  knight's  service,  have  this  pro- 
perty, that  the  tenants  cannot  alien  their  landi 
without  licence  of  the  king;  if  he  do,  the  king  it 
to  have  a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seize  the 
land,  and  retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.    And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  king  would  have  a 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  so  n«-rf.u— 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter  ****- 
into  those  lands,  and  hold  them  (for  which  the 
king  was  to  have  those  special  services  ^  Kct^ti 
done  him)  without  the  king's  leave.  Si^^«i£ 
This  license  and  fine,  as  it  is  now  di-  E'JJ'iiyJ 
gested,  is  easy  and  of  course.  mtijnhi 

There  is  an  office  called  the  otTice  of  alienatioDi 
where  any  man  may  have  a  license  at  Aa»„,| 
a  reasonable  rate,  that  is,  at  the  third  ^^^^ 
part  of  one  year's  value  of  the  land  mo-  |i;f,£a' ^i; 


derately  rated.     A  tenant  in  cap.  by 


IVirtiba 
Udt. 


knighf  s  service  or  grand  serjnanty,  was  restrained 
by  ancient  statute,  that  he  should  not  give  nor 
alien  away  more  of  his  lands,  than  that  witli  the 
rest  he  might  be  ablo  to  do  the  service  due  to  the 
king ;  and  this  is  now  out  of  use. 

And  to  this  tenure  by  knight's  ser-  e„,,„«,ii| 
vice  in  chief  was  incident,  that  the  king  fa'Sji.'ES 
should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money,  °^'i;*,"** 
called  aid,  due  to  be  rateably  levied  JS^hSIU 
amongst  all  those  tenants  proportion-  •**"«^- 
ably  to  his  lands,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knigot, 
or  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  those 
that  hold  lands  by  the  tenure  of  soc- 
cage in  capite  (although  not  by 
knight's  service)  cannot  alien  without 
license;  and  they  are  to  sue  livery, 
and  pay  primer  seisin,  but  not  to  be  in  ward  for 
body  or  land. 

By  example  and  resemblance  of  tlic  _ 

king^s  policy  in  these  institutions  of  wrnuM 
tenures,  the  groat  men  and  gentlemen  *^ 
of  this  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as  they  coold: 
as  for  example,  when  the  king  had  Miwnaci«*i 
given  to  any  of  them  two  thousand  ii,SSiiTa! 
acres  of  land,  this  party  purposing  in  dJ^dJi. 
this  place  to  make  his  dwelling,  or,  as  a'^JiH 
the  old  word  is,  his  mansion  house,  or  21?*"** 


_fcf«e 

cax«   is  ofM 
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ilia  manor  house,  did  deyise  how  he  might 
make  his  land  a  complete  habitation  to  supply 
him  with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  gire  of  the  outtennost  parts 
of  those  two  thousand  acres  one  hundred  or 
Km^^wr-  *^®  hundred  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as 
Ham^;^  he  should  think  meet,  to  one  of  his  most 
■"  v"^  trusty  serrants,  with  some  reservation 
of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and  go  with 
him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the  wars, 
adding  yow  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  fealty, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.  This  relief  is  to 
SATb  fin  P^y  ^^®  pounds  for  every  knight's  fee, 
pSrfr*^^  or  after  the  rate  for  more  or  less  at  the 
StTLriM  entrance  of  every  heir;  which  tenant,* 
SlmSl^  SO  created  and  placed,  was  and  is  to  this 
?;*r?LSL    day  called  a  tenant  by  knight's  service, 

and  not  by  his  own  person,  but  of  his 
of  these  he  might  make  as  many  as  he 
would.  Then  this  lord  would  provide  that  the 
land  which  he  was  to  keep  for  his  own  use  should 
be  ploughed,  and  his  harvest  brought  home,  his 
_  house  repaired,  his  park  paled,  and  the 

mmnmi  bjtha  Hko !  and  for  that  end  he  would  give 

some  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others, 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres,  reserving 
the  service  of  ploughing  a  certain  quantity  (or  so 
many  days)  of  his  land,  and  certain  harvest 
works  or  days  in  the  harvest  to  labour,  or  to  re- 
pair the  house,  park,  pale,  or  otherwise,  or  to 
give  him,  for  his  provision,  capons,  hens,  pepper, 
eommin»  roses,  gillifiowers,  spurs,  gloves,  or  the 
like;  or  to  pay  him  a  certain  rent,  and  to  be 
sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant,  which  tenure  was 
called  a  soccage  tenure,  and  is  so  to  this  day, 
howbeit  most  of  the  plowing  and  harvest  services 
lie  turned  into  money  rents. 

The  tenants  in  soccage  at  the  death 
h  MMMfK,  mm  of  every  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which 
mwwSSbipar  was  uot  as  knight's  service  is,  five 
ySSii   pounds  a  knight's  fee.f    But  it  was, 

and  so  is  still,  one  year's  rent  of  the 
land,  and  no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord. 
Hm  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself,  which  he  used  to  manure  by  his  bond- 
men, and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his 
manor  how  they  should  hold  it,  making  an  entry 
of  it  into  the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acts 
of  his  court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take 
^  it  away ;  and  therefore,  they  were  called 

wmmijt^tt  tenants  at  will,  by  copy  of  court  roll; 

being  in  truth  bondmen  at  the  begin- 
ning, bnt  having  obtained  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons, and  gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying 
their  lands,  they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and 
are  so  privileged  that  the  lord  cannot  put  them 

*  Kntflit'f  terTice  tenure  created  by  the  lord  !■  not  e  tenure 
bf  Iniif  lit*a  eervke  of  tbe  perion  of  the  lord,  but  of  hit  manor. 

f  AM  mcnej  and  eacuafe  money  is  ike  wise  due  unto  the 
ItViB  of  ll.elr  teMnta,  «Ut  N.  3.  fol.  8S  and  83. 
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out,  andall  through  custom.  Some  copyholders 
are  for  lives,  one,  two,  or  three  successively; 
and  some  inheritances  from  heir  to  heir  by  cus- 
tom, and  custom  ruleth  these  estates  wholly, 
both  for  widow's  estates,  fines,  harriots,  forfeit- 
ures, and  all  other  things. 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at 
the  first,  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  with  um  uw  oc 
the  manor  should  hold  a  court,  which 
is  no  more  than  to  assemble  his  tenants  togethei 
at  a  time  by  him  to  be  appointed ;  in  which  court 
he  was  to  be  informed,  by  oath  of  his  tenants,  of 
all  such  duties,  rents,  reliefs,  wardships,  copy- 
holds, or  the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him, 
which  information  is  called  a  presentment,  and 
then  his  bailiff  to  seize  and  distrain  for  those 
duties,  if  they  were  denied  or  withholden,  which 
is  called  a  court  baron :  and  herein  a  man  may 
sue  for  any  debt  or  trespass  under  forty  pounds 
value,  and  the  freeholders  are  to  judcre 
of  the  cause  upon  proof  produced  upon  ortheiordiDci. 

11         .1  *       1       1  />  •         i.  «1«>»  to  the  »•• 

both  sides.  And  therefore  the  free-  nunofthaCrM- 
holders  of  these  manors,  as  incident  to 
their  tenures,  do  hold  by  suit  of  court,  which  is 
to  come  to  the  court,  and  there  to  judge  between 
party  and  party  in  those  petty  actions ;  and  also 
to  inform  the  lord  of  duties,  of  rents,  and  services 
unpaid  to  him  from  his  tenants.  By  this  course 
it  is  discerned  who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as 
if  the  tenants  die  without  heir,  or  be  attainted  of 
felony  or  treason,  shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 
Now    concerning    what    attainders 

1      11'  I  •  111..       Whtt  attain. 

shall  give  the  escheat  to  the  land,  it  is  <imthaii  ^y 

.  1       ,  .  .1  1        1         theftfhemtto 

to  be  noted,  that  it  must  either  be  by  theiwd.  At. 

.      ,  /.  1         1        .  .  taiuJrra.  I.  Bf 

judgment  of  death  given  m  some  court  judgn.rnL  l 

\*  1  •  1       i.  1         i.  1         -1  By\erdidor 

of  record,  against  the  felon  found  guilty  coiii«io».  ai 

.  1.  i.        .  ^1^1  ByooiUwiy 

by  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  r»e««>ei*ndt 

•^  .  .       ,  1  - 1  .  •"    to  the  IcnL 

or  It  must  be  by  outlawry  of  him. 

The  outlawry  grrfweth  in  this  sort:  ofanattaindw 
a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not  ^y^^^n* 
in  hold,  so  as  he  cannot  be  brought  in  person  1u 
appear,  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  process  of 
capias  is  therefore  awarded  to  the  sheriff*,  who  not 
finding  him,  retumeth  non  est  intentus  in  BaUiva 
mea ;  and  thereupon  another  capias  is  awarded  to 
the  sheriff,  who  likewise,  not  finding  him,  maketh 
the  same  return ;  then  a  writ  called  an  exigent  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff',  commanding  him  to  pro- 
claim him  in  his  county  court,  five  several  court 
days,  to  yield  his  body,  which  if  the  sheriff*  do, 
and  the  party  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said  by  the 
default  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  there  adjudg- 
ing him  outlawed,  and  tho  sheriff*  making  the  re- 
turn of  the  proclamations  and  of  the  judgment  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  back  side  of  the  writ.  This 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  off*ender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands,  by  an  escheat,  to  the  lord 
of  whom  they  are  holden. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of  p„,„ofei« 
felony  by  verdict  or  confession,  and  ^' 
v9 
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praying  his  clergy,  and  thereupon  reading  as  a 
clerk,  and  so  barnt  in  the  hand  and  discharged,  is 
not  attainted,  because  he,  by  his  clergy,  prevent- 
eth  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a  clerk 
convict  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  but  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not  an- 
Sbmie'7'vr-'  swcr,  nor  put  himself  upon  trial,  al- 
£!!^b^'^^  though  he  be  by  this  to  have  judgment 
"^  of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  for- 

feit no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
debts,  except  his  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  crown. 
BetbitkiiMb  So  *  ™^"  ^^^^  killeth  himself  shall 
Sfhb?/hk*"*'  "***  ^°®®  ^^®  lands,  but  his  goods,  chat- 
ehaiMi.  tels,  leases,  and  debts.     So  of  those 

that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence,  or  by  mis- 
fortune. 

A  man  that  being  pursued  for  felony, 
uS^j^'h^.  and  flieth  for  it,  loseth  his  goods  for 
■raofcMU.  ^.g  flying,  although  he  return  and  is 
tried,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact. 

So  a  man  indicted  of  felony,  if  he 
hMbod/liVm  yield  not  his  body  to  the  sheriff  until 
MMvlrarfeimb  af\er  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 
^'°°^  awarded  against  him,  this  man  doth 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay,  although  he 
be  found  not  guilty  of  the  felony;  but  none  is 
attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  but  only  such  as  have 
judgments  of  death,  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or  their 
own  confession,  or  that  they  be  by  judgment  of 
the  coronors  outlawed  as  before. 
uaAa  enfaiiM  Bcsidos  thc  cschcats  of  lands  to  the 
IklfiiMiIi^  lords  of  whom  they  be  holden  for  lack 
**•  of  heirs,  by  attainder  for  felony  (which 

only  do  hold  place  in  fee-simple  lands,)  there  are 
also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
of  treason ;  as  namely,  if  one  that  hath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  for- 
feiteth the  profits  of  the  lands  for  his  life  to  the 
crown,  but  not  to  tlie  lord. 

Tamatihriir*  ^>^^  ^^  a  man,  having  an  estate  for 
SSSi'IUfr-  J*^®  of  himself  or  of  another,  commit 
tfiSSto  treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is 
umIopl  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  no  escheat 
to  the  lord. 

But  a  copyhold  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is 
forfeited  to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the 
life  of  the  offender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to 
have  it. 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  gavelkind  land  is 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony,  for  they 
have  an  old  saying ;  the  father  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

Tht  wife  kMdi  If  the  husband  was  attainted,  the  wife 
StChSiS*'  "^^  to  lose  her  thirds  in  cases  of  felony 
SSiSSrS  *"^  treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  offender; 
^^''  but  at  this  day,  it  is  holden  by  statute 

law  that  she  loseth  them  not  for  the  husband's 
felony.    The  relation  of  these  forfeits  are  these. 


1.  That  men  attainted*  of  felony  or  ^^^ 
treason,  by  verdict  or  confession,  do  ia*r 
forfeit  aJl  the  lands  they  had  at  the  time  SL^ 
of  their  offence  committed,  and  the  aiT tfi»^M 
king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  them  f  tfc>os»- 
hath  the  escheat  or  forfeiture,  shall 
come  in  and  avoid  all  leases,  statntes,  or  convey- 
ances done  by  tlie  offender,  at  any  time  since  the 
offence  done.    And  so  is  the  law  clear  also  if  a 
man  be  attainted  for  treason  by  ootlawry;  bat 
upon  attainder  of  felony  by  outlawry  it  hatii  been 
much  doubted  by  the  law  books  whether  the 
lord's  title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  date  or 
test  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for  proclama-  A^^^tm 
tion,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed ;  how-  SK^rtSSSb 
beit  at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  shall  hSTMriLte 
reach  back  to  the  time  of  his  fact,  but  SlS^S 
for  goods,  chattels,    and    debu,    the  JS^i^J^ 
king's  title  shall  look  no  further  back  SiSiltUSt 
than  to  those  goods,  the  party  attainted  -^ *■»•*• 
by  verdict  or  confession  had  at  the  time  of  th« 
verdict  and  confession  given  or  made,  and  in  out- 
lawries at  the  time  of  the  exigent,  as  well  in  trea- 
sons as  felonies:  wherein  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  upon  the  parties  first  apprehension,  i^  m^  iO* 
the  king's  officers  are  to  seize  all  the  SSSSSd 
goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve  them  Sj^JJ^ 
together,  dispending  only  so  much  out  ■^^'* 
of  them  as  is  fit  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
in  prison,  without  any  wasting,  or  disposing 
until  conviction,  and  then  the  property  of  them  if 
in  the  crown,  and  not  before. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persons  tSSSilf 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no  SBfSiiS* 
capacity  in  them  to  take,  obtain,  or  '«•*■* 
purchase,  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  king,  until 
the  party  be  pardoned.    Yet  the  party  giveth  not 
back  his  lands  or  goods  without  a  spc-  .^ 
cial  patent  of  restitution,  which  can-  nM^smtt 
not  restore  the  blood  without  an  act  of  mami^ 
parliament.    So  if  a  man  have  a  son,  fti*mmMt 
and  then  is  attainted  of  felony  or  trea^  5S»Jil£ 
son,    and   pardoned,   and  purchaseth  aterS^ 
lands,  and  then  hath  issue  another  son, 
and  dieth,  the  son  he  had  before  he  had  his  ptf* 
don,  although  he  be  his  eldest  son,  and  the  palett 
have  the  words  of  restitution  to  his  lands,  sbtU 
not  inherit,  but  his  second  son  shall  inherit  theiB, 
and  not  the  first;  because  the  blood  is  cormple^ 
by  the  attainder,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  patent 
alone,  but  by  act  of  parliament.    And  if  a  mm 
have  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  dieth  without  issne,  the 
father  living,  the  second  son  shall  inherit  the 
father's  lands;  but  if  the  eldest  son  have  119 
issue,  though  he  die  in  the  life  of  hia  father,  tbeo 
neither  the  second  son,  nor  the  issue  of  the  elMi 
shall  inherit  the  father's  lands,  bat  the  father 

*  Of  the  reUtlon  of  attainders,  ai  to  tlM  fotfetture  of  Ha* 
and  fooda  witli  the  diversity. 
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riiall  there  be  aecoanted  to  die  withoat  heir,  and 
the  land  shall  escheat,  whether  the  eldest  son 
haTe  issue  or  not  afterward  or  before,  though  he 
be  pardoned  after  the  death  of  his  father. 


fthiril. 

a.«viifek 

4,Wmjmm, 


f.  S7  anvle- 


Property  <f  lands  by  cormeyanet  u  first  distributed 
into  esiates  for  years^  for  life^  in  tail^  and  fee- 

r,     ,j  ,f  Thbss  estates  are  created  by  word, 

SmSSm  ^y  writingr,  or  by  record.  For  estates 
JjjJ-  ■«■»•  of  years,  which  are  commonly  called 
leases  for  years,  they  are  thus  made ; 
where  the  owner  of  the  land  agreeth 
with  the  other  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the  other 
■hall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  land,  to  take  the 
profits  thereof  for  a  time  certain  of  years,  months, 
weeks,  or  days,  agreed  between  them,  and  this  is 
iMMibrywi  called  a  lease  parol ;  such  a  lease  may 
iEX»*!Jr*  ^  made  by  writing  pole,  or  indented 
Mc»*»hnfl«.  of  devise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and  so 
also  by  fine  of  record ;  but  whether  any  rent  be 
raserred  or  no,  it  is  not  material.  Unto  these 
iMMaMtoto  i«a«^  there  may  be  annexed  such  ex- 
SsJjjJJ!'  ^  **'  ceptions,  conditions,  and  covenants,  as 
aiSCfT*'  *^®  parties  can  agree  on.  They  are 
t  ilTHiiMe'  called  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inhe- 
f^jj^i-,^  ritable  by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  exe- 
tSSyS  cutors  and  administrators,  and  be  sale- 
*gy^  able  for  debts  in  the  life  of  the  owner, 
^  or  in  the  executors'  or  administrators* 

hands  by  writs  of  execution  upon 
statutes,  recognisances,  judgments  of 
debts  or  damages.  They  be  also  for- 
feitable to  the  crown  by  outlawry,  by  attainder 
for  treason,  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of  the  fact, 
stUKiing  oat  or  refusing  to  be  tried  by  the  coun- 
try, by  conviction  of  felony,  by  verdict  without 
jndgrment,  petty  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
without  license. 

They  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown,  in 
like  manner  as  leases  for  years,  or 
interest  gotten  in  other  men*s  lands, 
by  extending  for  debt  upon  judgment 
in  any  court  of  record,  stat.  merchant, 
^fiSmi!'  *^^  staple,  recognisances ;  which  be- 
ing upon  statutes  are  called  tenants  by 
itat.  merchant,  or  staple,  the  other  tenants  by 
elegit,  and  by  wardship  of  body  and  lands,  for 
all  these  are  called  chattels  real,  and  go  to  the 
exBCUtors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the  heirs, 
and  are  saleable  and  forfeitable  as  leases  for 
years  are. 

LMtfcriifeif  Leases  for  lives  are  also  called  free- 
CmS^m-  bolds,  they  may  also  be  made  by  word 
Jgi^JJJ^*'  or  writing,  there  must  be  livery  and 
ETiirfci^  seisin*  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease, 
SnCJIm;  ^hom  we  call  the  lessor,  who  cometh 
TiStjUfdt  ^  *^®  <*oor,  back  side,  or  garden,  if  it 

*  Wlmt  IWery  of  Misin  It,  and  liow  h  to  reqatotte  to  every 
nuufbrllfe. 


be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to  some  part  of  ttoManto. 
the  land,  and  there  he  expresseth,  that  SjU^lbr*^ 
he  doth  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the  ^'"^ 
lessee,  for  term  of  his  life :  and  in  seisin  thereof, 
he  delivereth  to  him  a  turf,  twig,  or  ring  of  the 
door;  and  if  the  lease  be  by  writing,  then  com- 
monly there  is  a  note  written  on  the  back  side  of 
the  lease,*  with  the  names  of  those  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  livery  of 
seisin  made.    This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  but  the  land  l^u  >^'»& 
is  to  be  extended  for  a  yearly  ralue,  to  feVarMM  ». 
satisfy  the  debt.     It  is  not  forfeitable  '"^  "^^^ 
by  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  nor  by 
any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  of  leases  for 
years;   saving  in  an  attainder  for,  and  felony, 
treason,  premunire,  and  then  only  to  the  crown, 
not  to  the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other 
have  liberty,  by  charter,  to  have  all  harti'llndfries. 
felon's  goods,  yet  a  tenant  holding  for  Saii  *^\»y 
term  of  life,  being  attainted  of  felony,  wJ^^Tiih 
doth  forfeit  unto  the  king,  and  not  to 
this  nobleman. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for  another 
man's  life,  and  dieth,  this  land  cannot 
go  to  his  heir,  nor  to  his  executors,  but       '*" 
to  the  party  that  first  entereth,  and  he  is  railed 
an  occupant  as  before  hath  been  declared. 

A  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  may  be  or**»aii.iiih, 
made  also  by  fine  of  record,  or  bargain  ^el.">!Il5 
and  sale,  or  covenant,  to  stand  seised  ***  '''""^• 
upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or  blood, 
the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expresRed. 

Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  gift,  with 
livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  hie 
body ;  this  word  (body)  making  the  entii)  may 
be  demonstrated  and  restrained  to  the  males  or 
females,  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  hody 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  the  body  of  the  grand  Tither 
or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute 
made  in  Edward  the  First's  time,  by 
which  also  they  are  so  much  strength- 
ened, as  that  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not 
put  away  the  land  from  the  heir  by  any 
act  of  conveyance  or  attainder,  nor  let 
it,  nor  encumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life. 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  was  t^  ,,„,  ,^ 
great,   for,  by  that  means,  the  land  ^^t',Z!S 
bein?  so  sure  tied  upon  the  heir,  as  that  *'^'' 
his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it  made  the 
son  to  he  disobedient,  negligrent,  and  wasteful, 
often  marryintr  without  the  father's  consent,  and 
to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could 
he  no  check  of  disinheriting  him.     It  also  made 
the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful   to  c  nmil 
murders,  felonies,  treasons,  and  manslanirlti^rs, 
for  that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hurt 

*  Endoreement  of  livery  upon  the  bftck  of  the  deed  and  vll. 
new  of  it. 
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the  heir  of  his  inheritance.  It  hindered  men  that 
had  entailed  lands,  that  they  could  not  make  the 
best  of  their  lands  by  fine  and  improvement,  for 
that  none  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate,  as  for  term 
of  his  own  life,  would  give  him  a  fine  of  any 
value,  nor  lay  any  great  stock  upon  the  land  that 
might  yield  rent  improved. 
TiMpr.ju.jifl*  Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the 
SftSTTi^fCby.  crown  and  many  subjects  of  their  debts ; 
for  that  the  land  was  not  liable  longer 
than  his  own  lifetime,  which  caused  that  the 
king  could  not  safely  commit  any  office  of  account 
to  such,  whose  lands  were  entailed,  nor  other  men 
trust  them  with  loan  of  mcmey. 

These  inconveniences  were  all  remedied  by 
Thr  itit  4H.7.  *c^  of  Parliament ;  as  namely,  by  act« 
bSfJl!*«.*^tiS  of  Parliament  later  than  the  acts  of 
byftoe.  entails,  made  4  H.  VIL    32  H.  VIIL 

A  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit  his  son  by  a  fine 
with  proclamation,  and  may,  by  that  means  also, 
make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 
gg„  g^  Dy  a  statute  made,  26  H.  VIIL  a 

tenant  in  tail  doth  forfeit  his  lands  for 
treason  ;  and  by  another  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 32  II.  VIIL  he  may  make  leases 
good  against  his  heir  for  twenty-one 
I  NiTerllS'  y^ars*  or  three  lives;  so  that  it  bo  not 
5rt5,'rf!!!5  of  his  chief  houses,  lands,  or  demesne, 
5Stil.''Iv.'rllp,  or  any  lease  in  reversion,  nor  less  rent 
reserved  than  the  tenants  have  paid 
most  part  of  twenty-one  years  before, 
nor  having  any  manner  of  discharge  for 
doing  wastes  and  spoils  :  by  a  statute 
made  33  H.  VIIL  tenants  of  entailed 
lands  are  liahle  to  the  king's  debts  by  extent,  and 
by  a  statute  made  13  and  39  Eliz.  they  are  sale- 
able for  the  arrearages  upon  his  account  for  his 
office.  So  that  now  it  resteth,  that  entailed  lands 
have  two  privileges  only,  which  be  these.  First, 
not  to  be  forfeited  for  felonies.  Secondly,  not  to 
be  extended  for  debts  after  the  parties'  death, 
except  the  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine  and  recovery, 
or  MM  WW  d*.  ^u^  i^  ^s  ^o  be  noted,  that  since  these 
^J^jj^ '  notable  statutes,  and  remedies  provided 
iluViihuS  ^y  statutes,  do  dock  entails,  there  is 
****■  start  up  a  device  called  perpetuity, 

which  is  an  entail  with  an  addition  of  a  proviso 
conditional,  tied  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the 
land  from  his  next  heir;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit 
his  own  estate.  Which  perpetuities,  if  they 
should  stand,  would  bring  in  all  the  former  incon- 
veniences subject  to  entails,  that  were  cut  off  by 
the  former  mentioned  statutes,  and  far  greater : 
for,  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is  in  possession 
start  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making  a  lease,  or 
selling  a  little  qnillet,  forgetting  afler  two  or  three 
^^  descents,  as  often  they  do,  how  they 
tMifrJSdfri!!|  are  tied,  the  next  heir    must  enter, 

'  _  all  tWa  *  * 

who,  peradventure,  is  his  son,  his  bro- 
thrj,  uncle,  or  kinsman,  and  this  raiseth 


•sn.f. 

83  II.  H. 

ItfeSOEIii. 
Kntailf  two 

Not  fiirfcit' 


IM>|  In  pqt  iwaj 
Ihelan-t  lr<>ai 
bit  nrzl  hrir. 
If  be  dn.  In  for- 
firil  hi*  own  ■•• 
Ule.  lud  tlut 


unkind  suits,  setting  all  that  kinered  at  jars, 
some  taking  one  part,  some  another,  and  the  piiiH 
ctpal  parties  wasting  their  time  and  money  in 
suits  of  law.  So  that  in  the  end  Ihey 
are  both  constrained  by  necessity  to  wkmmtii^m 
join  both  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or  a  »"»"^*** 
great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  occasioned 
through  their  suits.  And  if  the  chiefest  of  the 
family,  for  any  good  purpose  of  well  seating  him. 
self,  by  selling  that  which  lietfa  far  off  is  to  buy 
that  which  is  near,  or  for  the  advancement  of  his 
daughters  or  younger  sons  shonld  have  reasonable 
cause  to  sell,  this  perpetuity,  if  it  should  hold 
good,  restraineth  him.  And  more  than  that,  where 
many  are  owners  of  inheritance  of  land,  not  en* 
tailed  may,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son, 
appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the  advancement  of  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  and  pay  debts;  by 
entails  and  perpetuities  the  owners  of  these  lands 
cannot  do  it,  but  they  must  suffer  the  whole  to 
descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  to  come  to  the 
crown  by  wardship  all  the  time  of  his  inftncj. 

Wherefore,  seeing  the  dangerous  ^„„  ||,n, 
times  and  untowardly  heirs,  they  might  llSMfS^ 
prevent  those  mischiefs  of  undoing  STUTS* 
thf  ir  houses  by  conveying  the  land  from  2?^ St 
such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  jgffljj'j^jy 
stake  by  those  perpetuities,  and  re-  ^' 
strained  from  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  and  dispo- 
sing  it  to  their  own  or  to  their  children's  good: 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
bo  better  for  the  subject  and  sovereign  to  hare 
the  lands  secured  to  men*s  names  and  bloods  by 
perpetuities,  with  all  the  inconveniences  above' 
mentioned,  or  to  be  in  hazard  of  undoing  his 
house  by  unthrifty  posterity. 

The  last  and  greatest  estate  of  lands  hwihihi 
is  fcc-simple,  and  beyond  this  there  is  ' 
none  of  the  former  for  lives,  years,  or  ^  ^ 
entails ;  but  beyond  them  is  fee-simple.  £i?wi!i  ■ 
For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  utter-  ^J*** 
most  degree  of  estates  in  land  ;  there- 
fore he  that  maketh  a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  is 
tail,  may  appoint  a  remainder  when  he  maketh 
another  for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee-sim- 
ple ;  but  after  a  fee-simple  he  can  limit  no  oth«r 
estate.    And  if  a  man  do  not  dispose  of  the  fee- 
simple  by  way  of  remainder,  when  he  maketh  the 
gift  in  tail,  or  for  lives,  then  the  iee-stmple  i 
in  himself  as  a  reversion.    The  di£RBP-  y^^ 
ence  between  a  reversion  and  a  remain- 
der is  this:  The  remainder  is  always  J^ 

a  succeeding  estate,  appointed  upon  Uie  Sufl^Jj?* 
gifts  of  a  precedent  estate,  at  the  time 
when  the  precedent  is  appointed.  But  the  rever- 
sion is  an  estate  left  in  the  g^ver,  after  a  partica- 
lar  estate  made  by  him  for  years,  life,  or  entail ; 
where  the  remainder  is  made  with  the  particular 
estates,  then  it  must  be  done  by  deeds  in  writing, 
witli  livery  and  seisin,  and  cannot  be  by  words. 
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,,,  I,  „>  And  if  4he  giver  will  dispose  of  the 
mmSfmStL  lei^ersion  aA^  it  remaineth  in  himself, 
"""'"■  he  is  to  do  it  by  writiDg,  and  not  by 
word,  and  the  tenant  is  to  have  notice  of  it,  and 
to  attarn  it,  which  is  to  grive  his  assent  by  word, 
or  paying  rent,  or  the  like ;  and  except  the  tenant 
will  thus  attnm,  the  party  to  whom  the  reversion 
is  granted  cannot  have  the  reversion,  neither  can 
Tto  ■ — '  Ml  ^®  compel  him  by  any  law  to  atturn, 
toStaltat  except  the  grant  of  the  reversion  be  by 
SS^tyL-  ^f^i  s^  ^^^  he  may  by  writ  pro- 
ad  hf  iM.  Yided  for  that  purpose :  and  if  he  do  not 
pnrchase  that  writ,  yet  by  the  fine  the  reversion 
shall  pass;  and  the  tenant  shall  pay  no  rent, 
except  he  will  himself,  nor  be  punished  for  any 
wastes  in  hooses,  woods,  &c.,  unless  it  be  granted 
by  bargain  and  sale  by  indenture  enrolled.  These 
IJM-simple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  foifeit- 
ures,  extents,  encumbrances,  and  sales. 

Lands  are  conveyed  by  these  six  means :  first, 
by  feoffment,*  which  is,  where  by  deed 
lands  are  given  to  one  and  his  heirs, 
and  livery  and  seisin  made  according 
to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  deed ;  if  a 
lesser  estate  than  fee^irople  be  given, 
and  livery  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not 
cslled  a  feoffment,  except  the  fee-simple  be  con- 
veyed, but  is  otherwise  called  a  lease  for  life  or 
gilt  entail  as  abovementioned. 
wyt%  tea  h,  ^  ^1^  ^  ^  1^^  agreement,  beginning 
^"~"'  ihuSfHsBC  est JinaliM Concordia,  Sic.  This 
is  done  before  the  king's  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  concerning  lands  that 
a  man  should  have  from  another  to  him  and  his 
bura,  or  to  him  for  his  life,  or  to  him  and  the  heirs 
nudes  of  his  body,  or  for  years  certain,  whereupon 
mil  may  be  reserved,  but  no  condition  or  cove- 
Bants.  This  fine  is  a  record  of  great  credit,  and 
upon  this  fine  are  four  proclamations  made  openly 
in  the  Common  Pleas;  that  is,  in  every  terra  one 
for  four  terms  together :  and  if  any  man, 
mrnXSar  having  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 
Tim  hfc^  claim  within  five  years  after  the  procla- 
t.  mSLm  mations  ended,  he  ioseth  his  right,  for 
"^  ever,  except  he  be  an  infant,  a  woman 
eovert,  a  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  then 
bis  right  is  saved ;  so  that  he  claim  within  five 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband's  full  age, 
lecovery  of  his  wits,  or  return  from  beyond  the 
seas.  This  fine  is  called  a  feoffment 
of  record,  because  that  it  includeth  all 
that  the  feoffment  doth,  and  worketh  further  of  his 
own  nature,  and  barreth  entails  peremptorily, 
whether  the  heir  doth  claim  within  five  years  or 
not,  if  he  claim  by  him  that  levied  the  fine. 
WM  fwo««.  Recoveries  are  where,  for  assurances 
•*"**■  of  lands,  the  parties  do  agree,  that  one 

ehall  begin  an  action  real  against  the  other,  as 
though  he  had  good  right  to  the  land,  and  the 
other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it,  but 
allege  that  he  bought  the  land  of  I.  H.  who  had 


•  ba 


warranted  unto  him,  and  pray  that  L  H.  may  be 
called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  I.  H.  is  one  of 
the  cryers  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  comw 
is  called  the  conmion  voucher.  This  SJ^SLSiriL 
I.  H.  shall  appear  and  make  as  if  he  '"^ 
would  defend  it,  but  shall  pray  a  day  to  be  as- 
signed him  in  his  matter  of  defence,  which  being 
granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh  default,  and 
thereupon  the  court  is  to  give  judgment  against 
him,  which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lose  his  lands, 
because  he  hath  it  not,  but  the  party  that  he  hath 
sold  it  to,  hath  that  who  vouched  him  to  war- 
rant it. 

Therefore  tlie  demandant  who  hath  j^t^,^^ 
no  defence  made  against  it,  must  have  J^JJ'SSto?' 
judgment  to  have  the  land  against  him  ««»«"«'**»• 
that  he  sued,  (who  is  called  \he  tenant,)  and  the 
tenant  is  to  have  judgment  against  I.  H.  to  re- 
cover in  value  so  much  land  of  his,  j^^^^  ^^ 
where,  in  truth,  he  hath  none,  nor  never  ;^',^Sieii 
will.    And  by  this  device,  grounded  l5f«i^Sl?"' 
upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  the  '*'*='^"'- 
first  tenant  Ioseth  the  land,  and  hath  nothing  for 
it ;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement,  for  assurance 
to  him  that  bought  it. 

This  recovery  barreth  entails,  and  all  ^  ,^,«yi.^ 
remainders  and  reversions  that  should  S,'i^  *^^,'l? 
take  place  after  the  entails,  saving  JI[ii2Sli'S  ■*" 
where  the  king  is  giver  of  the  entail,  «»««•»"«• 
and  keepeth  the  reversion  to  himself,  then  neither 
the  heir,  nor  the  remainder,  nor  reversion  is  bar- 
red by  the  recovery. 

The  reason  why  the  heirs,  remainders  y^,  ^^  ^^ 
and  reversions  are  thus  barred  is  be-  ;,^i2^~ 


cause  in  strict  law  the  recompense  ad-  IJl^id" 
judged  against  the  cryer  that  was  •**^ 
vouchee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  as  the 
land  should  have  done,  and  then  it  was  not  rea- 
son to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to  keep  Uie  land 
itself  and  also  to  have  recompense;  and,  there- 
fore, he  Ioseth  the  land,  and  is  to  trust  to  the  re- 
compense. 

This  sleight  was  first  invented  when 
entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconvenient  as  cnnv^t^ 
is  before  declared,  so  that  men  made  uii  bre'!!f(M ia 


no  conscience  to  cut  them  off  if  they  ri«.whichaT« 
could  find  law  for  it.  And  now  by  use,  *  •«"'««• 
those  recoveries  are  become  common 
assurances  against  entails,  remainders, 
and  reversions,  and  are  the  greatest  security  pur- 
chasers have  for  their  moneys ;  for  a  fine  will  bar 
the  heir  in  tail,  and  not  the  remainder,  nor  re- 
version, but  a  common  recovery  will  bar  them  all. 
Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the 

'      ,      ,  ,  ,  ,   .  Uponfinei,reotf^ 

estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  intent  mtm^u^  re- 
ef the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  ««»•«  ik..h »«. 

'   '  t     f  ,  %  L        »!•  accord  iiwHo 

writing,  before  the  act  was  done;  As  theimrntof 
for  example ;  they  make  a  writing  that 
one  of  them  shall  levy  a  fine,  make  a  feoffment, 
or  suffer  a  common  recovery  to  the  other,  but  the 
use  and  intent  is,  that  one  should  have  it  tor  hii* 
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life*  and  after  his  decease,  a  stranger  to  have  It  in 
tail,  and  then  a  third  in  fee-simple.  In  this  case 
the  land  settleth  in  an  estate  according  to  the  nse 
and  intent  declared.  And  that  by  reason  of  the 
statute  made  27  H.  VIII.  conveying  the  land  in 
possession  to  him  that  hath  interest  in  the  use, 
or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  recovery,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  and  intent  of  the  par'.ies. 
Barpin*.  nK      ^pon  this  statutc  is  likewise  ground- 


toMBd wiMd  ^^  ^®  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  six  con- 
iiSdZS!  veyances,  viz.  bargains,  sales,  cove- 
oMtuiui*.  nanls,  to  stand  seised  to  uses;  for  this 
statute,  wheresoever  it  findeth  a  use,  conjoineth 
the  possession  to  it,  and  turneth  it  into  like  quali- 
ty of  estate,  condition,  rent,  and  the  like  as  the 
use  hath. 

The  use  is  but  the  equity  and  honesty 

to  hold  the  land  in  conscteniia  honi  viri. 
As  for  example;  I  and  you  agree  that  I  shall 
give  yon  money  for  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it.  I  pay  you  the  money, 
but  you  made  me  no  assurance  of  it.  Here, 
although  the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you, 
yet  the  equity  and  honesty  to  have  it  is  with  me ; 
and  this  equity  is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I 
had  no  remedy  but  in  Chancery,  until  this  statute 

was  made  of  27  H.  VIII.  and  now  this 

Hefera  27  H.  & 

then wu nor*-  statutc  conjolucth  aud  containeth  the 
S^mcbu^  land  to  him  that  hath  the  use.  I  for 
'*^*  my  money  paid  to  you  have  the  land 

itself,  without  any  other  conveyance  from   you, 
and  it  is  called  a  bargain  and  sale. 
_  But  the  parliament  that  made  that 

The  tUt.  of5l7^^  t'  t     f  1  •  i«i 

H.  9.Hn»hiioi    Statute  did  foresee  that  it  would   be 
fnymentof   mischlcvous  that  mcn^s  lands  should 
ad.rd.n.ientni  SO  Suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
little  money,  bo  conveyed  from  them, 
peradventure  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern,  upon 
strainable  advantages,  did  therefore  gravely  pro- 
vide another  act  in  the  same  parlivimcnt,  that  the 
land,  upon  payment  of  this  money,  should  not 
pass  away,  except  there  were  a  writing  indented 
.  _  made  between  the  said  two  parties,  and 

The  iW.  of  27    ^.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .        .  , 

H  s.estradeth  thc  Said  wntiufT  also  withiu  SIX  mouths 

not  into  cities  hi*  ^1  -mmw 

and  inoorponte  euroUed  m  some  of  the  courts  at  west- 
tb^diduMio    minster,  or  in  the  sessions  rolls  in  the 

shire  where  the  land  lieth,  unless  it  be  in 
cities  or  corporate  towns  where  Uiey  did  use  to 
enrol  deeds,  and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not. 

The  fifth  conveyance  of  a  fine  is  a 
lettandwiMd    couveyance  to  Stand  scised  to  uscs.    It 
'"*■  is  in  this  sort;  a  man  that  hath  a  wife 

and  children,  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  may  by 
opMMifrve-  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  agree 
tortliSISrt*  *^**  for  their  or  any  of  their  preferment 
ShSkSdlfl  he  will  stand  seised  of  his  lands  to  their 
iSd?Sdrtf*'  '"s®^*  either  for  life  in  tail  or  fee,  so  as 
52J*tliJJj^  he  shall  see  cause ;  upon  which  agree- 
Sl?'?*'*^     roent  in  writing  there  ariseth  an  equity 

or  honesty,  that  the  land  should  go 
avconling  to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  reason 


allowing  these  proTisions,  which  equity  and 
honesty  is  the  nse.  And  the  use  being  created  in 
this  sort,  the  statute  of  27  H.  VIIL  befoiemen- 
tioned,  conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land*  at  the 
use  is  appointed. 

And  so  this  covenant  to  stand  aeiaed  j     ,  ,, 
to  uses  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  sta-  rSf  SJUmP 
tute,  a  conveyance  of  land,  and  with  ^TStSSm* 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale;  SMfe^feifS 
in  that  this  needeth  no  enrolment  at  a  SonrM^ 
bargain  and  sale  doth,  nor  needeth  it  to  ZSSiSSsT' 
be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and 
sale  must:  and  if  the  party  to  whose  nse  he 
agreeth  to  stand  seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wifoi 
or  child,  cousin,  or  one  that  he  meaneth  to  many, 
then  will  no  use  rise,  and  so  no  conveyance;  for 
although  the  law  alloweth  such  weighty  eonai- 
derations  of  marriage  and  blood  to  raise  uses,  yet 
doth  it  not  admit  so  trifling  considerations  as  of 
acquaintance,  schooling,  services,  or  the  like. 

But  where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  of  his  land 
to  others  by  fine,  feoffment,  or  recovery,  ^^  ,^  ^ 
he  may  then  appoint  the  nse  to  whom  Sf.tJT' 
he  listeth,  without  respect  of  marriage,  ^^^SSt 
kindred,  or  other  things;  for  in  that  K"^^^*- 
case  his  own  will  and  declaration  *— ,^*'^* 
guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate.    It  is  JJfJJlJ*' 

not  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate,  but  •" ■'■■ 

agreeth  to  stand  seised,  nor  when  he  hath  takes 
any  thing,  as  in  the  cases  of  bargain,  and  sakb 
and  covenant,  to  stand  to  uses. 

The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  is  a  ^ 

will  in  writing,  which  course  of  con-  aMiCtai  ir 
veyance  was  first  ordained  by  statute 
made  32  H.  VIII.  before  which  statute  no  q^ 
might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  in  a  bo- 
rough town,  where  there  was  an  especial  costom 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in 
London,  and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  land  by  will  was  Tk««oe*. 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law ;  gJtSi^UT* 
that  men  in  wars,  or  suddenly  falling  SSSlttf  * 
sick,  had  not  power  to  dispose  of  their  ••■■"*»• 
lands,  except  they  could  make  a  feoffment,  or  levy 
a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery,  which  lack  of  time 
would  not  permit ;  and  for  men  to  do  it  by  these 
means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again,  wsi 
hard:  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  death, 
men*8  minds  might  alter  upon  further  proofs  of 
their  children  or  kindred,  or  increase  of  childns 
or  debt,  or  defect  of  servants,  or  friends,  to  be 
altered. 

For  which  cause  it  was  reason  that  n,  «^  ^ 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  5Si!rS?Iit 
the  last  instant  the  disposing  of  his  SJI^JiiS 
lands,  and  to  give  him  means  to  dispose  ^j^|Si££ 
it,  which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  tSKTSSJ 
men  used  this  device.  {iStliiJ 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  ir3!Iir*SL* 
their  lands,  in  their  good   health,  to 
friends  in  trust,  properly  called  feofiTees  in  trasl* 
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and  tlien  they  woald,  by  their  wills,  declare  how 
their  friends  should  dispose  of  their  lands;  and 
if  those  friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  to  compel  them,  by  reason  of 
the  trust;  and  this  trust  was  called  the  use  of  the 
land,  so  as  the  feoffees  had  the  land,  and  the  party 
himself  had  the  use ;  which  use  was  in  equity,  to 
take  the  profits  for  himself,  and  that  the  feoffees 
■hould  make  such  an  estate  as  he  should  appoint 
them;  and  if  he  appointed  none,  then  the  use 
should  go  to  the  heir,  as  the  estate  itself  of  the 
land  should  haye  done ;  for  the  use  was  to  the 
estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  body. 
_  By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 

•MMorpanng  uso,  there  were  many  inconveniences 
"*"  (as  this  use  which  grew  first  for  a  rea- 
sonable cause),  viz.  to  give  men  power  and  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to  deceive 
many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights;  as, 
namely,  a  man  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor 
who  was  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded 
of  her  thirds ;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by 
eoortesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot, 
and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt ; 
the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease,  for  these  rights  and 
duties  were  given  by  law  from  him  that  was 
owner  of  the  land,  and  none  other,  which  was 
now  the  feoffee  of  trust,  and  so  the  old  owner, 
which  we  call  the  feoffor,  should  take  the  profits, 
and  leave  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  his 
discretion  to  the  feoffee,  and  yet  he  was  not  such 
a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife 
eoold  have  dower,  or  the  lands  be  extended  for 
his  debts,  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it  for  felony  or 
treason,  or  that  his  heir  could  be  ward  for  it,  or 
any  duty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by  his  death,  or 
that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it. 

Which  frauds,  by  degrees  of  time,  as 
they  increased,  were  remedied  by  di- 
vers statutes ;  as,  namely,  by  a  statute 
__  of  1  H.  VI.  and  4  H.  VIII.  it  was  ap- 

i&ricHjiL  pointed  that  the  action  may  be  tried 
against  him  which  taketh  the  profits, 
which  was  then  eesiuy  que  use  by  tl  statute  made 
I  R.  111.  Leases  and  estates  made  by  eeatuy  que 
uu  are  made  good,  and  statutes  by  him  acknow- 
ledged. 4  H.  VII.  the  heir  of  eesiuy  que  tiM  is  to 
be  in  ward.  16  H.  VIII.  the  lord  is  to  have  relief 
upon  the  death  of  any  ees/tiy  que  use. 

Which  frauds  nevertheless  multiplying  daily, 
rH.&  takiiK  in  the  end  27  H.  VIII.  the  Parliament, 
SmS  ihT  Purposing  to  take  away  all  those  uses, 
dLtJ^Tar*  »nd  reducing  the  law  to  the  ancient 
JJf^lgy'  form  of  conveying  of  lands  by  public 
JStiJp  "*  livery  of  seisin,  fine,  and  recovery,  did 
ordain,  that  where  lands  were  put  in 
trustor  use,  there  the  possession  and  estate  should 
be  presently  carried  out  of  the  friends  in  trust,  and 
settled  and  invested  on  him  that  had  the  uses,  for 
such  term  and  time  as  he  had  the  use. 


Ifanmalw 
wiMd  of  capita 


parts  of  lbs 
whole. 


By  this  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  the  i^^,„^^ 
power  of  disposing  land  by  will  is  aH^iJfctfc 
clearly  taken  away  amongst  those  SUrf^JC 
frauds ;  whereupon  32  H.  VIII.  another  ^""^ 
statute  was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.  First,  it  must  be  by 
will  in  writing.  Secondly,  he  must  be  seisod  of 
an  estate  in  fee-simple;  for  tenant  for  another 
man's  life,  or  term  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by 
will,  by  that  statute,  32  H.  VIII.  he  must  be  solely 
seised,  and  not  jointly  with  another; 
and  then  being  thus  seised,  for  all  the 
land  he  holdeth  in  soccage  tenure,  he 
may  give  it  by  will,  except  he  hold  any 
piece  of  land  in  capite,  by  knight's  ser- 
vice of  the  king;  and  then,  laying  all  his  lacks 
together,  he  can  give  but  two  parts  by  will,  for 
the  third  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  soccage  as 
in  capite,  must  descend  to  the  heir,  to  answer 
wardship,  livery,  and  primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight's  Thtthiidpart 
service  of  a  subject,  he  can  devise  of  STbSTlU 
the  land  but  two  parts,  and  the  third  KSTSJ^^ 
the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by  ^^^ 
descent,  is  to  hold. 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  hcres  Acrareytnco 
of  land  holden  in  capite,  by  kright's  ^JlJ^tSi 
service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  hib  wife  u-Su^.'T^ 
of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  his  ^ej?^ 


loinlurp,  or  to 
nil  cliiMrea  for 


byMten* 
eotadiBllwliliv 
tiiM  of  the 
f  of  miA 


bat  a  third 

Brt:  bvtiffha 
irbe  withht 
ag«,b«thali 
lave  OBO  of  tho 
•em  to  be  in 


children,  or  to  friends,  to  uke  the  pro-  l^fliJ^Sd 
fits  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  or  i»rt.«v«H-«- 
daughters'  portions,  then  the  third  acre,  or  any 
part  thereof,  he  cannot  give  by  will,  but  must 
suffer  it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  must 
satisfy  wardship. 

Yet  a  man,  having  three  acres  as  n^, 
before,  may  convey  all  to  his  wife  or 
children,  by  conveyance,  in  his  life-  p,rtTofwch 
time,  as  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery,  SSTb'II.IrJSi 
bargain,  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand 
seised  to  uses,  and  to  disinherit  the 
heir.  But  if  the  heir  be  within  age 
when  his  father  dieth,  the  king  or  other 
lord  shall  have  that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have 
one  of  the  three  acres  during  the  wardship,  and  to 
sue  livery  and  seisin.  But  at  full  age  the  heir 
shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it  shall  go  according 
to  the  conveyance  made  by  the  father. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  EoiaiM  laixia 
shall  be  set  forth.    For  it  is  the  use  that  fiS^i'^ 
all  lands  which  the  father  leaveth  to  SSSSouL. 
descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee-simple,  Suhll!i*jirt 
or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the  thirds ;  iSi?to**r 
and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  king,  ***'• 
nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  intermeddle  with  the  rest ; 
if  it  be  not  a  full  third,  yet  they  must  take  it  so 
much  as  it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thus ;  if  Tbenaaneroi 
it  be  the  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  SiVSi^ 
mission  out  of  the  court  of  wards,  ft^^** 
whereupon  a  jury  by  oath  must  set 
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forth  80  mach  as  shall  make  up  the  thirds,  except 
the  officers  of  the  court  of  wards  can  otherwise 
agree  with  the  parties.  If  there  be  no  wardship 
due  to  the  king,  then  the  other  lord  is  to  have  this 
supply  by  a  commission  out  of  the  chancery,  and 
jury  thereupon, 

Th.  ittitutH  ^ut  in  all  those  cases  the  statntes  do 

RTte^rtaJto  pv®  power  to  him  that  maklth  the  will 
En^SM'?  to  set  forth,  and  appoint  of  himself, 
prt.^'ta  "*  which  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and 
nIState'iLt  neither  king  nor  lord  can  refuse  iU 
b^^«  M^7    And  if  it  be  not  enough,  yet  they  must 

OMtof  the  Mat    jgjjg  ^^^  Jn  pJ|p^  jjjj^J  Q^^y  Jjjjyg  ^  gyp^ 

ply  in  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  out  of  the 
rest. 


Property  in  goods. 

r  1.  By  gift. 

2.  By  sale. 

3.  By  stealing. 

Of  the  several  ways 

4.  By  waving. 

whereby  a  man  may 

5.  By  straying. 

get  property  in  goods 

6.  By  shipwreck. 

or  chattels. 

7.  By  forfeiture. 

8.  By  executorship. 

9.  By  administration, 

.10.  By  legacy. 

I.  Property  by  gift. 

A<M.r,ift  By  gift  the  property  of  goods  may 

il?hb5^.  *>e  passed  by  word  or  writing ;  but  if 

SLimlmL,  there  be  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 

^iSnhctx*.  ^11  his  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be 

SSi"i"iiJi  ^one  upon  fraud,  to  deceive  the  cre- 

djTof,h«p^  ditors. 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  make  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protract  the  taking 
of  them  in  execution  for  his  debt,  this  deed  of  gift 
is  void,  as  against  those  to  whom  he  stood  in- 
debted ;  but  as  against  himself,  his  own  executors 
or  administrators,  or  any  man  to  whom  afterwards 
he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is  good. 

II.  By  Bale. 

What -Ma  Ml*       Property  in  goods  by  sale.    By  sale 
wS^t^,*Am  *ny  man  may  convey  his  own  goods  to 
^rfilA^Jioo  another :  and  although  he  may  fearexe-  ' 
tta'Srt^''""  oution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell  them 
outright  for  money  at  any  time  before  I 
the  execution  served,  so  that  there  be  no  reserva- 
tion  of  trust  between  them ;  paying  the  money, ' 
he  shall  have  the  goods  again ;  for  that  trust,  in 
such  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a  fraud  to  prevent 
the  creditors  from  taking  the  goods  in  execution. 

III.  By  thefty  or  taking  in  Jest. 

Boir .  «i.  »n  Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taking 
X??o1bi'  **  »n  jest.  If  any  man  steal  my  goods  or 
"^•*-  chattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in  jest, 

ni  borrow  them  of  me,  or  as  a  trespasser  or  felon  { 


carry  them  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell  ihem^ 
this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  proper^  of  m  j  goodi^ 
saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  mutt  be  ridden  twi 
hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between  ten  and  fife 
o'clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll  book,  and  tht 
seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  bis  sale,  known 
to  the  toll  book  keeper,  or  else  the  tale  bindeth  ae 
I  not.  And  for  any  other  goods,  where  tbe  sale  in  a 
i  market  or  fair  shall  bar  the  owner,  being  not  lbs 
seller  of  his  property,  it  must  be  sale  in  a  maikit 
or  fair  where  usually  things  of  that  _ 
nature  are  sold.  As  for  example:  if  a  mTSl^ 
man  steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  mtmt^mtt 
Smithfield,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by  '^ 
this  sale;  but  if  he  sell  the  horse  in  Chespsada, 
Newgate,  or  Westminster  Market,  the  true  owner 
is  not  barred  by  this  sale,  because  these  markeH 
are  usual  for  flesh,  fish,  &c.,  and  not  for  hones. 

So,  whereas,  by  the  custom  of  London,  is 
every  shop  there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  saving  Sundays  and  holidays.  Yet  if  a 
piece  of  plate  or  jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  d 
gold  or  pearl  that  is  stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold 
in  a  draper's  or  scrivener's  shop,  or  any 
but  a  goldsmith,  this  sale  barreth  not  the 
owner,  et  sic  in  simiUhus, 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods  the  td««„»  _^ 
thief  getteth  not  such  property,  but  that  SS*!?!!? 
the  owner  may  seize  them  again  where-  ^"'^ 
soever  he  findeth  them ;  except  they  were  sold  ii 
fair  or  market,  after  they  were  stolen;  and  that 
bona  fide  without  fraud. 

But  if  the  thief  be  condemned  of  the  irAeiUirii 
felony,  or  outlawed  for  the  same,  or  SSjTSl* 
outlawed  in  any  personal  action,  or  Sri«SS! 
have  committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to  t^SS? 
the  crown,  then  the  true  owner  is  with-  JUi^SErt 
out  remedy.  '      t:Srit, 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  fc^'SflSl 
were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh  iitJET 
pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and  3Sti!E»t2 
taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  he  S^fSSiT 
may  take  them  again.    And  if  he  make  t!^^!% 
no  fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  ^'^•■*i»- 
the  felon  so  far  as  a  justice  requireth,  that  is,  to 
I  have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  found  guilty 
(though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  have  judgment  of 
death,)  or  have  him  outlawed  npon  the  indiel> 
ment ;  in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  his  goods 
again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party  ia 
whose  hands  they  are. 

IV.  By  waving  of  goods. 

By  waving  of  goods  a  property  is  gotten  thus. 
A  thief  having  stolen  goods  being  pursued,  tlietib 
away  and  leavelK  xVi©  goods.  This  leaving  is 
called  waving,  a.T^d  the  property  is  in  the  king; 
except  the  lord  o\  vVe  mwot  Yiave  a  tight  U>  it  by 
custom  or  ch«i¥\j^^.  ,     ,     ,  , 

But  if  the  f «t\^xv\sft  wAVcted,  adjudged,  or  foonJ 

guilty,  or  oii^W-^^t^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^  "^^  ^""^  "^ 
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tliese  goods,  he  sliall  haTe  restttutioa  of  these 
goods  IS  before. 

v.  By  ikraying. 

By  straying  property  in  lire  cattle  is  thas  got- 
ten. When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds, 
straying  from  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord 
into  whose  grounds  or  manors  they  come  oauseth 
them  to  be  seized,  and  a  withe  put  about  their 
nedn,  and  to  be  cried  in  three  markets  adjoining, 
showing  the  marks  of  the  cattle ;  which  done,  if 
the  troe  owner  claimeth  them  not  within  a  year 
and  s  day,  then  the  property  of  them  is  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor  whereunto  they  did  stray,  if  he 
Vsfe  nil  strays  by  custom  or  charter,  else  to  the 
ting. 

VI.  Wreehf  and  when  it  ihall  be  mid  to  be. 

By  shipwreck  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotten. 
When  a  ship  laden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
so  that  no  living  creature  that  was  in  it  when  it 
Wgan  to  sink  escapeth  to  land  with  life,  then  all 
tkose  goods  are  said  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  be- 
kig  to  the  crown  if  they  be  found ;  except  the 
loidof  the  soil  adjoining  can  entitle  himself  unto 
tliein  by  custom,  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

VII.  F\frfeiture$. 

By  forfeitures  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  got- 
ten. If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted 
•f  felony  or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be 
^nnd  guilty  of  it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers 
or  JQTy,  or  be  attainted  by  judgment,  or  fly  for 
fclony,  although  he  be  not  guilty,  or  suffer  the 
nigent  to  go  forth  against  him,  although  he  be 
Mt  outlawed,  or  that  he  go  over  the  seas  without 
lieeoie,  all  the  goods  he  had  at  the  judgment  he 
ferfeiteth  to  the  crown,  except  some  lord  by  char- 
terean  claim  them.  For  in  those  cases  prescripts 
^1  not  serve,  except  it  be  so  ancient,  that  it 
^  had  allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre  in 
^  circuits,  or  in  the  King's  Bench  in  ancient 


VIII.  5y  executorship. 

By  executorship  goods  are  gotten.  When  a 
iBtn  possessed  of  goods  maketh  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing,  or  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
OM)ie  executors  thereof,  tliese  executors  have  by 
^  will  and  death  of  the  parties  all  the  property 
^  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  ward- 
"i^ipSi  and  extents,  and  all  right  concerning  those 
things. 

bt^mnu,^  Those  executors  may  meddle  with 
^fmlShC'  ^^^  goods,  and  dispose  them  before 
'5'uJJi,  they  prove  the  will,  but  they  cannot 

'^*^  bring  an  action  for  any  debt  or  duty 
"''fore  they  have  proved  the  will. 

Vol.  III.-^4 


rhe  proving  of  the  will  is  thus.  They 
aie  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the  bishop's  oniMl^iTir 
court,  and  there  they  are  to  bring  the  iMa^itto 
witnesses,  and  there  they  are  to  be 
sworn,  and  the  bishop's  officere  are  to  keep  the 
will  original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
parchment   under   the  bishop's   seal  of  office, 
which  parchment  so  sealed,  is  called  the  wiU 
proved. 

IX.  By  ktten  of  adminUiraiion, 

By  lettere  of  administration  property  in  goods 
is  thus  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  goods 
dieth  without  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the 
executora  should  have  had  if  he  had  made  a  will 
were  by  ancient  law  to  come  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess,  to  dispose  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that 
died,  he  first  paying  his  funerals  and 
debts,  and  giving  the  rest,  adpios  utus. 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
bishops  are  to  grant  lettere  of  administration  of  the 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  require  it,  or 
children,  or  next  of  kin ;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  often 
they  do,  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the 
estate  will  bear,  then  some  creditor,  or  some  other, 
will  take  it  as  the  bishop's  officere  shall  think 
meet.  It  groweth  often  in  question  what  bishop 
shall  have  the  right  of  proving  wills,  and  granting 
administration  of  goods. 

In  which  controverey  the  rule  is 
thus :  Tha^  if  the  party  dead  had,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  bona  notabiUa  in 
divere  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  y,^^,^^ 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro-  ^^^^^ 
vince  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  pro-  »««»*»««»• 
bate  of  his  will,  and  to  grant  the  administration 
of  his  goods  as  the  case  falleth  out ;  otherwise, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess  where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made,  EineuHirn^f 
yet  he  may  refuse  the  executorehip  u^^Sw^im 
coming  before  the  bishop,  so  that  he  n^SS^iT 
hath  not  intermeddled  with  any  of  the  «°^ 
goods  before,  or  with  receiving  debts,  or  paying 
legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executore  than  ExacnioroagM 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refuse;  and  \°53^B,a^ 
if  any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  f  SbuT^ 
that  did  once  refuse  may  when  they  »»o<bwidbub 
will  take  it  upon  them,  and  no  execu- 
tor shall  be  further  charged  with  debts  J*{|ij 
or  legacies  than  the  value  of  the  goods 
come  to  his  hands.  So  that  he  foresee 
that  he  pay  debts  upon  record,  first 
debts  to  the  king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes, 
recognizances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed, 
rent  unpaid,  servants'  wages,  payment  to  head 
workmen,  and,  lastly,  shop-books,  and  contracts 
by  word.  For  if  an  executor,  or  administrator 
pay  debts  to  others  before  to  the  king,  or  debts 
due  by  bond  before  those  due  by  record,  or  debts 
Z 
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by  shop-books  and  contracts  before  those  by  bond, 
anearages  of  rent,  and  servants*,  or  workmen's 
wages,  he  shall  pay  the  same  over  again  to  those 
others  in  the  said  degrees. 

But  yet  the  law  giveth  them  choice, 
that  where  divers  have  debts  due  in 
equal  degree  of  record  or  specialty,  he 
may  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  before 
■"***•  any  suit  brought  against  him;  but  if 
suit  be  brought  he  must  pay  them  that  get  judg- 
ment against  him. 

Any  one  executor  may  convey  the 
goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  com- 
panion, and  any  one  by  himself  may  do 
as  much  as  all  together ;  but  one  man*s 
releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods, 
shall  not  charge  the  other  to  pay  so 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  enough  to 
pay  debts;  but  it  shall  charge  the  party  him- 
self that  did  so  release  or  convey. 
(Mmnimdi  ^"^  ^^  ^'  ^^^  BO  ^^^^  administrators, 
•^■**''*'»'^  for  they  have  but  one  authority  given 
them  by  the  bishop  over  the  goods,  which  author- 
ity being  given  to  many,  is  to  be  executed  by  all 
of  them  Joined  together. 

And  if  an  executor  die  making  an 
executor,  the  second  executor  is  exe- 
cutor to  the  first  testator. 

But  if  an  administrator  die  intestate, 
then  his  administrator  shall  not  be  exe- 

cutor  or  administrator  to  the  first.    But 

SSr^oJ'if'S  ***  ^*^**  case  the  bishop,  whom  we  call 
SSiSidV  ^^®  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  adminis- 
hii  fixxh.  tration  of  the  first  testator's  goods  to 
his  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  died  intes- 
tate. Always  provided,  that  that  which  the  exe- 
cutor  did  in  his  lifetime  is  to  be  allowed  for  good. 
And  so  if  an  administrator  die,  and 
make  his  executor,  the  executor  of  the 
administrator  shall  not  be  executor  to 
the  first  intestate ;  but  the  ordinary  must 
new  commit  the  administration  of  the 
goods  of  the  first  intestate  again. 
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If  the  executor  or  mdministrmtor  pay  y,    . 
debts,  or  funerals,  or  legacies  of  his  SJtS? 
own  money,  he  may  retain  so  moeh  of 
the  goods  in  kind,  of  the  testator  of  intestate,  a 
shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind. 

X.  Property  hy  legacy. 

Property  by  legacy  is  where  a  man  rwum%  i 
maketh  a  will  and  executors,  and  giveth  JiJIiSfj 
legacies,  he  or  they  to  whom  the  lega-  ^SSUST 
cies  are  given  must  have  the  assent  of  ff?^i^^ 
the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have  **•  *^** 
his  legacy,  and  the  property  of  that  lease,  or  oil 
goods  bequeathed  unto  him,  is  said  to  be  in  hii 
but  he  may  not  enter  nor  take  his  legacy  witiM 
the  assent  of  the  executors,  or  one  of  th« 
because  the  executors  are  charged  to  pay  del 
before  legacies.  And  if  one  of  them  assent 
pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof  of  I 
own  purse  if  there  be  not  otherwise  suffieienft 
pay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debts  t-pf^— 
of  record  to  the  king,  or  by  bill  and  tS!t!^ 
bond  sealed,  or  arrearages  of  rent,  or  JSSjftt 
servants'  or  workmen's  wages;  and  ^*W« 
not  debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed,  i 
contract  by  word ;  for  before  them  legacies  a 
to  be  paid. 

And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  Em^m 
shall  not  have  enough  to  pay  every  SaSfm 
legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  list  SjEl 
first;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  SlrS 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  ••w*^ 
or  a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  moneyJegacy.  ft 
they  may  sell  any  legacy  which  they  willlof^ 
debts,  if  they  have  not  enough  besides. 

If  a  man  make  a  will,  and  make  no  wkaa^ 
executors,  or  if  the  executors  refuse,  22*? 
the  ordinary  is  to  commit  administra-  Sm& 
tion  eum  testamento  annexo^  and  take  iHHSSJL 
bonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform  *"■■ 
the  will,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in  such  sort  M  m 
executor  should  have  done,  if  he  had  been  naml 
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1 00  not  hold  the  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  account,  hot  that  which  other  laws  are  held 
worthy  of  should  be  due  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore,  when  I  found 
dtttiBot  only  in  the  ancient  times,  but  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches, 
ndntfaey  terra  them,  pleadings,  which  have  been  made  in  judicial  cases  where  the  cases  were  mighty 
iid  fiunoos,  have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published ;  so  that  not  only  Cicero, 
•  Denosthenes,  or  an  ^schines  hath  set  forth  his  orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberative, 
^ a  Marion  and  a  Pavier  have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  same 
>Md  not  be  brought  in  use  by  the  professors  of  our  law,  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases. 
^  this  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  the  compendious  form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with 
(he  substance  of  the  reasons  lately  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
^ench,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the  young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument 
^tfaem  to  imitate.  It  is  true,  I  could  have  wished  some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind 
^  Older  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  Nevertheless,  thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty, 
te these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them  are  upon  subjects  not  vulgar;  and  there- 
withal, in  regard  of  the  commixture  which  the  course  of  my  life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies, 
thqr  may  have  the  more  variety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  municipal 
^vi,  levered  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall  flowers,  which,  though 
^grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root:  besides,  in  all  public  services 
I  over  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains;  and,  therefore,  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used 
Qtiaordinary  diligence;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not.be  un- 
pioitable.  Tfiis  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Grat's  Inn,  the 
N*oe  whence  my  father  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
M  my  procedure  so  far  as,  by  his  majesty's  rare,  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils ; 
*tid  therefore  few  men  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am 
^yoors,  which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  own 
^  a  book,  but  in  any  other  good  office  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  my  lifo  and  place  may 
toable  me  unto  toward  the  society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.  And  so  I  bid  you  right  heartily 
ftiewell. 

Your  assured  loving  Friend  and  Fellow, 

Francis  Bacon 
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CASE   OP   IMPEACHMENT   OP   WASTE. 

ARGUED 
BEFORE  ALL  THE  JUDGES  IN  THE  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER. 


The  case  needs  neither  repeating  nor  opening. 
The  point  is,  in  substance,  but  one,  familiar  to  be 
put,  but  difficult  to  be  resoJTed ;  that  is,  Whether, 
upon  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the 
property  of  the  timber  trees,  afler  severance,  be 
not  in  him  that  is  owner  of  the  inheritance  1 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question 
of  great  difficulty :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for 
that  it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern  all  the  lands 
in  England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this 
question  sails  in  eonfluentiiM  aquarum,  in  the 
meeting  or  strife  of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  practice  and  opinion  on  the 
one  side,  and  there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I 
conceive,  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  late,  on 
the  other  side.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the 
reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is  brought  now 
to  this  assembly;  and  it  is  high  time  the  question 
receive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  men's  con- 
veyances a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
to  be  considered  ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber  tree,  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth :  and,  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  words  or  clause,  abs- 
que impetitiont  vasiif  for  within  these  two 
branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever  can  be  perti- 
nently spoken  in  this  question,  without  obscuring 
the  question  by  any  other  curious  division. 

For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is 
the  interest  or  property  of  a  timber  tree,  I  will 
maintain  and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timber  tree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  the 
soil  itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  that  when  either 
nature  or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made 
It  transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  can- 
not change  the  owner,  but  the  property  of  it  goes 
where  the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus 
much  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  doth  rather  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  property  in  the  lessor  than  alter  it,  or  transfer 
it  to  the  lessee. 

And  for  the  second  consideration,  which  is 
the  force  of  that  clause,  absque  tmpetitione  vastt,  I 
will  also  uphold  and  make  good  three  other 
assertions 


First,  That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  the  other  side  would  force  upon 
it,  that  it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  tke  estate 
and  void. 

Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  eonceivB 
and  give  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words;  and 
for  the  matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  roki 
of  law. 

And,  lastly.  That  if  the  interpretation  sen 
ambiguous  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief 
itself,  and  consideration  of  the  commonweiltk, 
ought  rather  to  incline  your  lordships*  judgnust 
to  our  constnietion. 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber 
tree  is  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance;  whidi 
may  seem  a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  fte 
labouring.  But  there  is  such  a  chain  in  tUi 
case,  as  that  which  seemeth  most  plain,  if  h  ii 
sharply  looked  into,  doth  invincibly  draw  on  thiK 
which  is  most  doubtful.  For  if  the  tree  be  panel 
of  the  inheritance  unsevered,  inherit  in  the  revo* 
sion,  severance  will  not  alien  it,  nor  the  clanie 
will  not  divest  it. 

To  open,  therefore,  the  nature  of  an  inheritance; 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  eulk, 
parts  that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber  treee, 
rocks,  houses.  There  be  parts  that  are  sunk  aad 
depressed,  as  mines,  which  are  called  by  sosie 
arbores  mblerraneae,  because  that  as  trees  btrf 
great  branches  and  smaller  boughs  and  twigs,  eo 
have  they  in  their  region  greater  and  smaOer 
veins;  so  if  we  had  in  England  beds  of  poroelaia, 
such  as  they  have  in  China,  which  porcelain  lit 
kind  of  a  piaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  lengA 
of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine  sak* 
stance,  this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  ae 
doubt  part  of  the  inheritance.  Then  are  the  «*• 
nary  parts,  which  make  the  mass  of  the  earth,  U 
stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now,  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degree, 
so  there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber  trees,  not 
quarries,  not  minerals  nor  fossils,  but  hathi 
double  n-Ature ;  inheritable  and  real  while  it  ii 
contained  within  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  vnar 
sitory  ^ivd  personal  when  it  is  once  severed. 
For  evew  gold  and  piecious  stone,  which  is  moie 
durab\^  out  of  earth  than  any  tree  is  upon  Aa 
earthy  A^eX^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  hold  of  that  dignity 
as  to   V^o  xjvaxusi  of  Inhefitance  if  \t  be  once  sero^ 
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ihinM  ed.  And  tliis  is  not  becanse  it  be- 
cometh  moyable,  for  there  be  moT- 
able  inheritanoes,  as  yillains  in  gross, 
ud  dignities  which  are  judged  hereditaments; 
bot  because  bj  their  severance  they  lose  their 
oatore  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
taioheritance. 

And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire 
^kwwJA  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  England, 
ESliiEL^  and  the  consent  which  they  hare  with 
MniSr  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature 
itself:  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy 
thit  tfi  ngione  eUmeniari  nihil  est  mlemumy  nisi 
fff  propagationem  tpecieij  out  per  sueeessionem 
pfttuin^ 

And  it  is  most  evident  that  the  elements  them- 
idfes,  and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not 
hindimduoj  but  by  supply  and  succession  of 
pvti.  For  example,  the  vestal  fire  that  was 
unriihed  by  the  virgins  at  Rome  was  not  the 
MM  firs  still,  but  was  in  perpetual  waste  and 
ia  perpetual  renovation.  So  it  is  of  the  sea  and 
nton,  it  is  not  the  same  water  individually,  for 
tet  exhales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed  again  by  the 
iknren.  And  so  of  the  eairth  itself,  and  mines, 
fmries,  and  whatsoever  it  containeth,  they  are 
CQimptible  individually,  and  maintained  only 
bf  NccMsion  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no  longer 
tini  they  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and  mother 
gkbe  of  the  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
Mpaiition. 

Aceording  to  this  I  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
bf  Imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of 
iilwitaiiees  and  things  transitory ;  for  it  allow- 
ed no  portions  of  the  earth,  no  stone,  no  gold,  no 
■iMral,  no  tree,  no  mould  to  be  longer  inherit- 
iM  titan  they  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  so  are 
^pibla  of  supply  in  their  parts ;  for  by  their  con- 
iMaiee  of  body  stands  their  continuance  of  time. 
Neitfaer  ia  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
^and  profound  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
cUsty  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accounted  dis- 
<Mne^  as  the  slighter  sort  of  wits,  Seioiij  may 
<*Mthera. 

Aad,  therefore,  now  that  we  have  opened  the 

Mn  of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see, 

^  a  division  of  estates,  and  before  severance, 

*hil  kind  of  interests  the  law  allotteth  to  the 

tftHrof  inheritance,  and  what  to  the  particular 

^^Uit,  for  they  be  competitors  in  this  case. 

ibiMMif       First,  In  general  the  law  doth  assign 

^MiS^to  to  the  lessor  those  parts  of  the  soil  con- 

^iSlSlkl  joined,  which  have  obtained  the  repu- 

mS£^    tation  to  be  durable,  and  of  continu- 

B^SS^  w  ance,  and  such  as  being  destroyed  are 

StSSSUl    iiot  but  by  long  time  renewed ;  and  to 

S*ol£!7^  the  terminors  it  assigneth  such  inte- 

^m.4  m.  1.  ygjjg  3g  ^yg  tender  and  feeble  agai nst  the 

ftree  of  time,  but  have  an  annual  or  seasonable 

ntaro  or  revenue.    And  herein  it  consents  again 

trith  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law ;  for  our  inhe- 


ritance and  particular  estate  is  in  efiect  their 
dontinium  and  usus^ruetus ;  for  so  it  was  con- 
ceived upon  the  ancient  statute  of  depopulations, 
4  Hen.  YII.  which  was  penned,  **  that  the  owner 
of  the  land  should  re-edify  the  houses  of  hus- 
bandry," that  the  word  owner,  which  answereth 
to  doaUnuSy  was  he  that  had  the  immediate  inhe« 
ritance ;  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes.  Let  us  see 
therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh  of  a 
timber  tree ;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not  place 
it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inheritance 
as  parcel  thereof. 

First,  It  appeareth  by  the  register  out  t^,  writ  or 
of  the  words  of  the  writ  of  waste,  that  JSw^STSS 
the  waste  is  laid  to  be  act  exhseredation-  SSJUiJ;|iJ' 
em,  which  presupposeih  hitreditaieme 
for  there  cannot  be  a  disinherison  by  the  cutting 
down  of  the  tree,  except  there  was  an  inheritance 
in  the  tree,  quia  privatio  prsesupponU  actum. 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  The.tehif.or 
of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  well  ob-  JlSrSSo^ 
served,  that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are  JJJT/JJSJJJSJ' 
one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are,  quod  *'**'^ 
recitperet  rem  vaslatam ;  and  yet  the  books  speak, 
and  the  very  judgment  in  waste  is  quod  recuperet 
locum  vastatumy  which  shows,  that  res  and  locus 
are  in  exposition  of  law  taken  indifferently;  for 
the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very  soil,  whereunto 
the  stem  continues.     And  therefore  it  is  notably 
ruled  in  22  H.  VI.  f.  13,  that  if  theter^ 
minor  do  first  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare 
upon  two  several  wastes,  and   recover    treble 
damages  for  them  severally.    But,  says  the  book, 
he  must  bring  but  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 
place  wasted  but  once. 

And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alleged  out  of 
Mullin's  case  in  the  commentaries,  ^^^^^^ 
where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber  trees 
tithes  shall  not  be  paid.  And  the  reason  of  the 
book  is  well  to  be  observed ;  '*  for  that  tithes  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inheritance,  and 
not  for  the  inheritance  itself." 

Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  considoi  what  a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  oven  after 
they  are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly 
inferred  out  of  Herlackenden's  case,  ^      ^,^ 

-      ^    .  m  «  %  '         Co.  p.  4,tflOL 

L.  Coke,  p.  4,  f.  62.  I  mean  the  prin- 
cipal case;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees 
being  excepted  out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee, 
or  if  the  grantee  of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land, 
the  property  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term 
should  drown  in  a  freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chat- 
tel divided;  which  shows  plainly,  though  they 
be  made  transitory,  yet  they  still  to  some  purpose 
savour  of  the  inheritance :  for  if  you  go  a  little 
farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a  state  tail,  which  is 
a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I  think  clearly  they 
are  reannexed.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man 
buy  corn  standing  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a 
z2 
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lease  of  the  same  groand,  where  the  corn  etands, 
I  May  plainly  it  is  reaffixed,  for  porta  eopulafitur 
cum  paribuM. 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  ope- 
ration the  inheritance  leayeth  behind  it  in  matter 
of  waste,  even  when  it  is  gone,  as  appeareth  in 
the  case  of  tenant  after  possibility,  who  shall  not 
be  pnnished;  for  though  the  new  reason  be, 
because  his  estate  was  not  within  the  statute  of 
Gloucester ;  yet  I  will  not  go  from  my  old  master 
Littleton's  reason,  which  speaketh  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be  punished 
•*for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  once  in 
him." 

Bat  this  will  receiTe  a  great  deal  of  illustration, 
by  considering  the  terminer's  estate,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Heath,  who  spake  excellent  well  to  the  case,  that 
it  is  such  as  he  ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritance 
in  as  good  plight  as  he  received  it ;  and  therefore 
TtodfTiwha  ^^^  woid  Jtrmariut,  which  is  the  word 
SSdJSi!^  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  cometh, 
*^  as  I  conceive,  a  firmando ;  because  he 

makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise  should  be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  cert  lin ;  and,  accordingly,  feodi  forma^  fee- 
farm,  is  a  perpetuity  certain.  Therefore  the 
nature  and  limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to  make 
the  inheritance  certain,  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare,  to  turn  up  perhaps  a 
stone  that  licth  aloft;  his  interest  is  in  aupcrficie, 
not  in  prnfundo^  he  hath  but  tunicam  terra,  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir  timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Mus- 
covy, he  could  not  pierce  the  tree  to  make  the 
pitch  como  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the 
earth. 

Th«  CTidwM  S°  ^®  '®®  *^®  evidence,  which  is  pro. 
SmiStdua-  pf*ffn(iculum  hwreditaiia^  the  fortress  and 
''^  defence  of  the  land  belongeth  not  to  the 

lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  not  account- 
PMSM^nSltiDQ-  ed  of  that  dignity,  that  it  can  do  ho- 
uood.  PiHi.  mage,  because  it  is  a  badge  of  continu- 
teiaiori«<iuii  ance  in  the  blood  of  lord  and  tenant. 
Neither  for  my  own  opmion  can  a  par- 
ticular tnnantof  a  manor  have  aid  pour  file  marier, 
ou  pour  f aire  fitz  chevalier  f  because  it  is  given  by 
law  upon  an  intendment  of  continuance  of  blood 
and  privity  between  lord  and  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
but  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves, 
and  as  it  were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is 
young  and  tender,  ^ermen  terra,  a  sprout  of  the 
oarth,  the  law  giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a 
nature  not  permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored ; 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  timber  tree,  and  hath  a  nature 
solid  and  durable,  the  law  carrieth  it  to  the  lessor. 
Bat  after  again  if  it  become  a  sear  and  a  dotard. 


and  its  solid  parts  grow  patrefiedvandyastfae  pa 
saith,  nonjam  mater  atit  ttlhu  riraque  wtimdn 
then  the  law  letums  it  back  to  the  lessee.  Th 
is  true  jostiee,  this  is  tuum  euiftu  trUntert  #  H 
law  guiding  all  things  with  line  of  measure  ai 
proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  les-  twiumi 
see  in  the  tree,  which  the  books  call  a  ^ '     "^ 


special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that  S^SSS| 
name.  He  shall  have  the  shade,  so  S^rJJSSi 
shall  he  have  the  shade  of  a  rock ;  bat  ^^^ 
he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  Bristol  diama 
growing  upon  the  rock.  He  shall  haTe  the  pa 
nage ;  why !  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  inheritanes  i 
a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass  is  of  the  soil.  He  ski 
have  seasonable,  loppings ;  why  ?  so  he  shall  hv 
seasonable  diggings  of  an  open  mine.  So  i 
these  things  are  rather  profits  of  the  tree,  than  m 
special  property  in  the  tree.  Bat  aboot  words i 
will  not  differ. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  as 
wisdom  of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  eoi 
sort,  ascribing  to  permanent  states  pennaoa 
interest,  and  to  transitory  states  transitoiy  h 
terest;  and  you  cannot  alter  this  order  of  lawljj 
fancies  of  clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  jh 
in  the  proper  place.  And  therefore  the  tree  stai 
ing  belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritamb 

Now  come  I  to  my  second  assertion,  that  If 
the  severance  the  ownership  or  property  cannollit 
altered  ;  but  that  he  that  had  the  trees  as  paitrf 
the  inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  ckittA 
transitory  afWr.  This  is  pregrnant  and  foUomA 
of  itself,  for  it  is  the  same  tree  still,  and,  u  iil 
Scripture  saith,  uii  arbor  cadet,  itajaed. 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  ownlhs 
parts ;  he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thnd^ 
and  he  that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  eiili% 
owneth  the  parts  when  it  is  broken;  bietkp| 
cannot  alter  property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Herlack- 
enden's  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it  '^ 
somewhat  plain  terms ;  and  to  say  that  it  weisH 
absurd  thing,  that  the  lessee  which  hath  a  pHii 
cular  interest  in  the  land,  should  have  an  abUi 
lute  property  in  that  which  is  part  of  the  inh«i| 
ance:  you  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  bo^ 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.  These  are  tn^ 
called  absurdities.  And,  therefore,  in  a  eoMkj 
sion  so  plain,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  Tooeh  A 
authorities  without  enforcing  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  V|l 
made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manMI 
of  severances,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  || 
tree,  or  when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  astnM 
fells  it,  or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  Mf 
it;  yet  this  division  tendeth  rather  to  explanatlli 
than  to  proof,  and  I  need  it  not,  because  I  doiMk 
tain  that  in  all  these  cases  the  property  is  ia  ttl 
lessor. 
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And  therefore  I  will  use  a  distriba- 
jj*j[£J^  tlon  which  rather  presseth  the  proof. 
jSStTpiA  The  question  is  of  property.    There  be 

three  arguments  of  property ;  damages, 
MiioTBt  and  grant:  and  according  to  these  I  wilL 
extmiDe  the  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority 
of  books. 
And  first  for  damages. 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law, 
ud  joa  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recover 
damiges,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  pioperty ;  for 
tki  dimages,  which  ha  recovereth,  are  of  two 
tttares,  either  for  the  special  property,  as  they 
oil  it,  or  as  he  is  chargeable  over.  And  for  this, 
to  sToid  lengthi  I  will  select  three  books,  one 
wheie  the  lessee  shall  recover  treble  damages, 
anther  where  he  shall  recover  but  for  his  special 
property,  and  the  third  where  he  shall  recover  for 
(he  body  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  special  case,  and 
i  merely  upon  a  special  reason. 

The  first  is  the  book  of  44  E.  III. 

f.  37,  where  it  is  agreed,  that  if  tenant 
ftr  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste,  the 
kneeihall  recover  in  trespass  as  he  shall  answer 
ii waste;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  recovery  of 
dmtges,  though  per  aeeidena^  may  appear  plainly. 
For  if  the  lessor  die,  whereby  his  action  is  gone, 
tkn  the  disseisor  is  likewise  discharged,  other- 
viM  than  for  the  special  property. 
^^  ^^        The  second  book  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35, 

where  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 
Uaielf  cut  down  the  tree,  the  lessee  shall  recover 
Wt  for  his  special  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  lop- 
pingi,  because  he  is  not  charged  over. 
^^  The  third  is  44  E.  111.  f.  44,  where 

it  is  said,  that  if  the  lessee  fell  trees  to 
lipiir  the  barn,  which  is  not  ruinous  in  his  own 
de&Qlt,  and  the  lessor  come  and  take  them  away, 
Im  shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall 
KKofer  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath 
at  absolute  property  in  them  for  that  intent. 

And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  appeareth 
aiaLL     ^^^^^f  ^y  ^®  ^^^^  38  Aas.  f.  1.    If 

the  lessee  after  he  hath  cut  down  the 
^employ  it  not  to  reparations,  but  employ  other 
^*is  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;  which 
*wwh  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  the 
*ployment. 

«t4,tHia  ^*y'  ^  ^*  ^^*  ^'  ^^^'  ^^^^  farther 
and  showeth,  that  the  special  property 
*^  the  lessee  had  was  of  the  living  tree,  and 
^c^Brmines,  as  Herlackendf^n^s  case  saith,  by 
•'•ranee;  for,  then,  magia  dignum  irahit  ad  se 
■**«  dignumf  for  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot 
fy  the  workmen's  wages  with  those  parts  of  the 
^  which  are  not  timber.  And  so  I  leave  the 
■■*  demonstrution  of  property,  which  is  by 
■^aages;  cxcopt  you  will  add  the  case  of 
nn.Lt  ^^  ^'  ^^^^*  ^'  ^^'  where  it  is  said,  that 
if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  the  rever- 
'^  join  a  lease  for  years,  and  lessee  for  years 


fell  timber  trees,  thuy  shall  join  in  an  action  of 
waste ;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  recover  the 
whole  damages :  and  great  reason,  for  the  special 
property  was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the  general 
in  him  in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for  life 
meane  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now,  for  the  seisure,  you  may  not  look  for 
plentiful  authority  in  that:  for  the  lessor,  which 
had  the  more  beneficial  remedy  by  action  for 
treble  damages,  had  little  reason  to  resort  to  the 
weaker  remedy  by  seisure,  and  leases  without 
impeachment  were  then  rare,  as  I  will  tell  you 
anon.  And,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  seisure 
came  chiefly  in  experience  upon  the  case  of  the 
windfalls,  which  could  not  be  punished  by  action 
of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pi.  22,  is  express,  where  at  the  ***••»**"• 
king^s  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Darcy, 
who  was  in  ward,  the  king's  lessee  was  questioned 
in  waste,  and  justified  the  taking  of  the  trees, 
because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.  But  Knevet  saith, 
although  one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees,  ^hen  by 
their  fall  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  he 
hath  no  property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  apper- 
tain to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass 
of  them  against  a  stran^or,  and  not  the  guardian, 
no  more  than  the  bailiff  of  a  manor.  So  that 
that  book  rules  the  interest  of  the  tree  to  be  in  the 
heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther,  that  he  shall  have 
trespass  for  them ;  but  of  seisure  there  had  been 
no  question. 

So  again  in  2  H.  VII.  the  words  of 
Brian  are,  that,  for  the  timber  trees,  the       '  '  ' 
lessor  may  take  them;  for  they  are  his;  and 
scemcth  to  take  some  difference  between  them 
and  the  gravel. 

The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of  a  house,  as 
appears  34  E.  III.  f.  5,  abridged  by  j^_  .  ,. 
Brook,  tit.  JVasie,  pi.  34,  when  it  is 
said,  it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timbei 
of  a  house  which  fell  by  tempest;  ano,  saith  tho 
book,  it  seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  lessor, 
and  good  reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  re-edify  it:  and,  therefore, 
it  is  reason  the  lessor  have  it ;  but  Herlackenden's 
case  goes  farther,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lessee 
may  help  himself  with  the  timber,  if  he  wili 
re-edify  it;  but  clearly  he  hath  no  interest  but 
towards  a  special  employment. 

Now,  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber  tree, 
and  of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  caso 
of  the  mine,  where  that  of  the  trees  is  likewise 
put,  and  that  is  9  E.  IV.  f  35,  where  ^^  ^^ 
it  is  said  by  Need  ham,  that  if  a  lease 
be  made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or 
lead,  or  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and 
take  the  tin  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shall 
punish  him  for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for 
taking  of  the  substances.     And  so  of  great  trees : 
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hot  Danby  goes  farther,  and  saith,  the  law  that 
glTes  him  the  thing,  doth  likewise  gire  him 
means  to  come  by  it ;  bat  they  both  agree  that 
the  interest  is  in  the  lessor.  And  thns  much  for 
the  seisure. 

For  the  grant ;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of 
property  as  the  other  two ;  for  a  man  may  have  a 
property,  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is 
turned  into  a  right,  or  otherwise  snspended. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in 
31  H.  VI.  that  if  the  lessor  grant  the  trees,  the 
grantee  shall  not  take  them,  no,  not  after  the  lease 
expired ;  because  this  property  is  but  de  fuluro, 
expectant ;  but  it  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side 
that  the  lessee  cannot  grant  them,  as  was  resolved 
Mftrwood  ud  if*  ^^^  notable  cases,  namely,  the  case 
buien.  c  Qf  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41  El.  in 
eommuni  banco  f  where  it  was  ruled,  that  the 
tenant  of  the  inheritance  may  make  a  feoffment 
with  exception  of  timber  trees :  but  that  if  lessee 
for  life  or  years  set  oyer  his  estate  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  trees,  the  exception  is  utterly  void ; 
and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  between 
Fortwand  Foster  and  Mills,  plaintiff,  and  Spencer 
■P**^"*    and  Boord,  defendant,  28  Eliz.  rot.  880. 

Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have 
an  appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  not 
many,  and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  dis- 
tinguishing subtilly,  but  by  marking  the  books 
advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the 
authorities  touching  the  interest  of  the  windfalls, 
,H.eL  7  II.  VI.  and  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where, 

44£.3,r.44.  upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  fuel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look 
into  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find 
that  the  plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were 
windfalls,  but  couples  it  with  this,  that  they  were 
first  sear,  and  then  overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that 
makes  an  end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the 
lessee,  standing  or  felled,  and  you  have  a  special 
replication  in  the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind 
did  but  rend  them,  and  buckle  them,  and  that 
they  bore  fruit  two  years  after.  And,  secondly, 
you  have  ill  luck  with  your  windfalls,  for  they  be 
still  apple  trees,  which  are  but  wastes,  per  aeeidcnSf 
as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sight  of  a  house ; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly 
matter  of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 
•  ii:4.r.29L  which  are  5  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
I  Mat  90.  j)i^r.  f.  90,  Mervin's  case;  and  you 
miirht  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case  vouched 
before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass 
roust  be  understood  for  the  special  property,  and 
not  for  the  body  of  the  tree ;  for  those  two  books 
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speak  not  a  word  what  he  shall  reeorer,  nor  that 
it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And,  therefore,  9  EL  IV. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  that  distiiigiiisheth  whsn 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely ;  yea,  bat 
5  H.  IV.  goeth  farther,  and  saith,  that  the  writ 
shall  purport  arbores  mas^  which  is  true  in  letpeet 
of  the  special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to  be 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  are  framed 
to  the  general  case,  as  upon  Isnds  reeovqed 
in  value  in  tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  dbmni, 
a  gift. 

And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is  some  boob, 
as  13  H.  VII.  f.  9,  that  say,  that  tres- 
pass lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the 
lessee  for  cutting  down  trees,  hot  only 
but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  trespass  nd 
armisy  and  would  have  come  fitly  in  question  if 
there  had  been  no  seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole 
current  of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the 
trees  upon  severance  to  be  in  the  lessor  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  although  the 
common  law  would  not  so  far  protect  the  folly  of 
the  lessor,  as  to  give  him  remedy  by  setioB, 
where  the  state  was  created  by  his  own  act,  yet, 
the  law  never  took  from  him  his  property;  so 
that,  as  to  the  property,  before  the  statute  ind 
since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  that  tfat 
statute  of  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lessee  upon  an  intendment  of  recom- 
pense to  the  lessor ;  which  needs  no  long  speeek : 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  upon 
one  special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompeme 
for  property;  ajld,  therefore,  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  givihg  damages  should  exclude  pro- 
perty. The  authority  seems  to  be  13 
E.  IV.  f.  8,  where  Catesbey,  affirming 
that  the  lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  treee, 
as  well  as  lessee  for  years  or  life ;  Fairfax  and 
Jennings  correct  it  with  a  difference,  that  the 
lessor  may  take  them  in  the  case  of  tenant  tt 
will,  because  he  hath  no  remedy  by  the  statat^ 
but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  thtf 
the  lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  brin^  waste; 
but  if  he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action ;  if  bt 
recover  by  action,  he  shall  not  seise;  for  a  mat 
shall  not  have  both  the  thing  and  recompense ;  it 
is  a  bar  to  the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingdoa 
of  heaven,  reccperuni  mcreedem  nutm.  But  at  the 
first,  it  is  at  his  election  whether  remedy  he  will 
use,  like  as  in  the  case  of  trespass :  where  if  a 
man  once  recover  in  damages,  it  hath  concluM 
and  turned  the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  args* 
ment  upon  the  force  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester 
thus  :  that  if  there  had  been  no  property  at  eosh 
mon  law,  yet  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  re- 
I  straining  the  waste,  and  giving  an  action,  doth 
i  imply  a  property :  whereto  a  better  case 
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be  pot  than  the  case  npon  the  etatate  de  donU 
narfftffmfrffhffi  where  there  are  no  worda  to  give 
ny lereruon  or  remainder;  and  yet  the  atatate 
ginng  a  formidonj  where  it  lay  not  before,  being 
bit  in  aetion«  impliea  an  actaal  reyeraion  and 
nottioder. 

AMMiMiv  Thua  hare  I  paaaed  oyer  the  first 
gSfsE!^  nuin  P&rt,  which  I  hare  insisted  upon 
"^  the  longer,  because  I.shall  hsTe  use  of 

it  fiv  the  clearing  of  the  aecond. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  absque 
impetiiione  voMtL  This  clause  must  of  necessity 
work  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of 
gnat  of  property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty 
knit  to  the  atate,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  action ; 
whereof  the  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  I  receiye. 
jtepuior  Therefore,  I  think  the  other  side  will 
■■v^'  not  affirm  that  this  clause  amounts  to 
I  |rant  of  trees ;  for  then,  according  to  the  reso- 
htion  in  Herlackenden's  case,  they  should  go  to 
the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  them 
em,  and  they  might  be  taken  afler  the  state 
deteimined.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  is 
emted  with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate, 
aid  determines  with  the  estate. 

That  appears  by  6  Hen,  V.  where  it 
is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  years  vrithout 
iapeichment  of  waste  accept  a  confirmation  for 
Hfefthe  priyilege  is  gone. 
11.1^  And  so  are  the  books  in  3  E.  HI.  and 
^^^  38  H.  VIII.  that  if  a  lease  be  made 
wilhoat  impeachment  of  waste  pour  autre  vtCj  the 
nmiinder  to  the  lessee  for  life,  the  priyilege  is 
fone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate ;  so  then 
plunly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  property,  neither 
on  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  enlarge 
the  special  property  of  the  lessee :  for  will  any 
Buu  say,  that  if  you  pat  Marwood  and  Sanders's 
Me  of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
thithe  may  grant  the  land  with  the  exception  of 
the  trees  any  more  than  an  ordinary  lessee !  Or 
Ml  the  windfalls  be  more  bis  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other  I  for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waste 
fe  windfalla  no  more  than  where  he  hath  the 
fihtte.  Or  will  any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger 
ttttnit  waste,  such  a  lessee  may  seise.  These 
^Bgs,  I  suppose,  no  man  will  affirm.  Again, 
^  ihoald  not  a  liberty  or  privilege  in  law  be  as 
*^gf  IS  a  priyilege  in  fact  1  as  in  the  case  of 
^ittnt  after  possibility :  or  where  there  is  a  lessee 
^  life  the  remainder  for  life  1  for  in  these  cases 
^  are  privileged  from  waste,  and  yet  that 
t>Niebes  not  the  property. 

Now,  therefore,  to  take  the  second  course,  that 
^ihoald  be  as  a  real  power  annexed  to  the  state ; 
■either  can  that  be,  for  it  is  the  law  that  mouldeth 
*ltiies,  and  not  men's  fancies.  And,  therefore, 
Vaeo  by  clauses,  like  yoluntaries  in  music,  run 
M^  open  the  grounds  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an 
(State  more  than  the  law  restrains  it,  or  enable  an 
flitate  more  than  the  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an 
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estate  otherwise  than  the  law  guides  it,  they  be 
mere  repugrnanciea  and  yanities.  And,  therefore, 
if  I  make  a  feofiment  in  fee,  provided  the  feofiee 
shall  not  fell  timber,  the  clause  of  condition  is 
void.  And  so,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  make  a  lease 
with  a  power  that  he  shall  fell  timber,  it  is  void. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  may 
make  feoffment,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for 
forty  years,  or  that  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not 
be  received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage; 
these  are  plainly  void,  as  against  law,  and  repug- 
nant  to  the  state.  No,  this  cannot  be  done  by 
way  of  use,  except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mild- 
may's  case :  neither  is  this  clause,  in  the  sense 
that  they  take  it,  any  better. 

Therefore,  laying  aside  these  two  constructions, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  other 
cannot  be :  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more :  wherein  I  will  speak  first  of  the 
words,  then  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which 
is  pretended  to  prove  theirs ;  and,  lastly,  I  will 
weigh  the  mischief  how  it  stands  for  our  construc- 
tion or  theirs. 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take 
impeachment  for  impedimentum  and  not  for  ini' 
peiiiiof  for  it  is  true  that  impedimentum  doth 
extend  to  all  hindrances,  or  disturbances,  or  inter- 
ruptions, as  well  in  pai$  as  judicial.  But  impditio 
is  merely  a  judicial  claim  or  interruption  by  suit 
in  law,  and  upon  the  matter  all  one  with  implact" 
tatio.  Wherein  first  we  may  take  light  of  the 
derivation  of  impetitio,  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  preposition  in  and  the  verb  peto,  whereof  the 
verb  peto  itself  doth  signify  a  demand,  but  yet 
properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not  extrajudicial  t 
for  the  words  petit  judicium  petit  auditum  brevis, 
&c.,  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as  for  the  demand 
in  pais,  it  is  rather  requisitio  than  petitio,  as  Ueet 
eaepiut  requisitut ;  so  much  for  the  verb  peto.  But 
the  preposition  in  enforceth  it  more,  which  signi- 
fies against :  as  CHeero  in  Ferrem,  in  Catiiinam  ; 
and  so  in  composition,  to  inveigh,  is  to  speak 
against ;  so  it  is  such  a  demand  only  where  there 
is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against,  that  is,  an 
adversary,  which  must  be  in  a  suit  in  law  ;  and 
so  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

As  Coke,  lib.  1,  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pleaded  in  bar,  that  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsos 
Johannem  et  Henricum  Porter  petere  $eu  occasionart 
non  debet,  that  is,  implacitare. 

So  likewise  Coke  I.  1,  f.  27,  case  of  Alton 
Woods,  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsum  pro^ 
inde  aliqualiter  impetere  ecu  occaaionare  non  debet. 

So  in  the  book  of  entries,  f.  I,  lit.  D.  15  H.  VII. 
rot.  2,  inter  placiia  regis,  et  super  hoc  venit  W.  B 
commonachus  abbatis  W.  loci  illius  ordinarii, 
gerensque  vices  ipsius  abbatis,  ad  quoseunque  clcncos 
dequolibet  cri  mine  coram  domino  rege  impel  it  os  sive 
irrifatos  ealumniand*.  So  much  ex  vi  et  usu  termini. 
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For  reason :  first,  it  ooght  to  be  considered  that 
the  punishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  seyere, 
because  the  penalty  is  great,  treble  damages,  and 
the  place  wasted :  and,  again,  becanse  the  lessee 
roust  undertake  for  the  acts  of  strangers ;  where- 
upon I  infer,  that  the  reason  which  brought  this 
clause  in  use,  ab  ifUHoy  was  caution  to  sare,  and 
to  free  men  from  the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and 
not  any  intention  to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  law  doth  assign  in  most 
cases  double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter 
in  pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for 
trespasses,  action  and  seisure ;  for  nuisances, 
action  and  abatement:  and,  as  Littleton  doth 
instruct  us,  one  of  these  remedies  may  be  released 
without  touching  the  other.  If  the  disseisee 
release  all  actions,  saith  Littleton,  yet  my  entry 
remains ;  but  if  I  release  all  demands  or  remedies, 
or  the  like  words  of  a  general  nature,  it  doth 
release  the  right  itself.  And,  therefore,  I  may  be 
of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of  grant  in  my 
lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his  assigns 
cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber  trees,  that  I 
and  my  heirs  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisure,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
shall  inure  by  way  of  covenant  only,  or  if  you 
take  it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  it 
amounts  to  a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like 
as  the  case  of  3i  Awis,  1  grant,  that 
A  d«^  tbftt  if  I  pay  not  you  ten  pounds  per  annum 
^w^JLnH  at  such  feasts,  you  shall  distrain  for 
\sit^SS!^h^  it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  though  this 
sound  executory  in  power,  yet  it 
amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  rent.  So  as  I 
conclude  that  the  discharge  of  action  the  law 
knows,  grant  of  the  property  the  law  knows,  but 
this  same  mathematical  power  being  a  power 
amounting  to  a  property,  and  yet  no  property,  and 
knit  to  a  st^te  that  cannot  hear  it,  the  law  knoweth 
not,  fer/ium  penitus  ignoramus. 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
two  by  inference,  and  the  third  direct. 
«  B.  3, 1 23,       1*h®  first  I  do  collect  upon  the  books 
^  '  of  42  Edw.  III.  fol.  Q3  and  24,  by  the 

difference  taken  by  Mowbray,  and  agreed  by  the 
court,  that  the  law  doth  intend  the  clause  of  dis- 
impeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge  special, 
and  not  general  or  absolute ;  for  there  the  princi- 
pal case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  tlie  life  of 
the  lessee.  It  is  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is 
no  bar  in  waste ;  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been, 
that  the  lessee  should  not  hare  been  impeached 
for  waste,  clearly  a  good  bar;  which  demonstrates 
plainly,  that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud 
And  strong,  bear  no  more  than  the  state  will  bear, 
and  to  any  other  purpose  are  idle.  But  special 
tvords  that  inure  by  way  of  discharge  of  action, 
are  good  and  allowed  by  law. 


The  same  reason  is  of  the  books 
4  Ed.  IL  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  15,  Vid  17  i/fiX 
E.  III.  f.  7.    Fitah.  tit.  waste  101,  ^^^^ 
where  there  was  a  clause.  Quod  Htttai 
faeert  eommodum  mtum  mtHori  modo  quo  poUriL 
Yet,  saith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  ha 
shall,  for  the  making  of  his  own  profit,  disinherit 
the  lessor  I    Nego  coru/tqueniiam  f  so  that  still  tht 
law  allows  not  of  the  general  discharge,  but  of 
the  special  that  goeth  to  the  action. 

The  second  authority  by  inference  is  out  of 
9  H.  VI.  fol.  35.  Fitxh.  tit.  waste  39, 
and  32  H.  YIII.  Dyer,  fol.  47,  where  ^^^ 
the  learning  is  taken,  that  notwith*  viL8.im 
standing  this  clause  be  inserted  into  a 
lease,  yet  a  man  may  reserve  unto  himself  remedy 
by  entry :  but,  say  I,  if  this  clause  should  ban 
that  sense,  which  they  on  the  other  side  wonU 
give  it,  namely,  that  it  should  amount  to  an  ab«h 
lute  privilege  and  power  of  disposing,  then  won 
the  proviso  flat  repugnant,  all  one  as  if  it  won 
abique  impetitione  wu/t,  prooito  quod  wmfodA 
wutum ;  which  are  contradictories :  and  note  wcU 
that  in  the  book  of  9  H.  YI.,  the  proviso  is  fmi 
nan  f acted  wutum  voiufUarium  in  domihu*  s  wkiek 
indeed  doth  but  abridge  in  one  kind,  and  thof^ 
fore  may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in  tfat 
latter  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say,  ofafsf 
impetitione  vaati,  ei  n  eoniigerii  ipoum  faun 
vtudum  tune  Keebit  reintrare.  And  there  Shdlof 
making  the  objection,  that  the  condition  was  » 
pugrnant,  it  is  salved  thus,  $ed  aHqui  temurw^ 
that  this  word  impetitione  wuti  is  to  be  aDdc^ 
stood  that  he  shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or 
punished  by  action;  and  so  indeed  it  oagbt: 
those  aliqui  recte  tenuerunt. 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are  two,  the  oai 
27  H.  VI.  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  8,  where  a  trRcr^ 
lease  was  made  without  impeachment  ***■  "■*•*■ 
of  waste,  and  a  stranger  committed  waste,  and  iho 
rule  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespsv 
only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  and  not  for  the  body 
of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dicf/ur,  bot 
it  is  now  a  legitur ;  and  a  query  there  is,  and  lar 
son,  or  else  this  long  speech  were  time  ill  spCBt 

And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Moyk 
Finch  and  his  mother,  referred  to  my  Lord  MTisy 
and  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  resolved  upon  confc^ 
ence  with  other  of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wity 
in  Herlackenden's  case,  and  reported  to  my  lori 
chief  justice  here  present,  as  a  resolution  of  liWi 
being  our  very  case. 

And,  for  the  cases  to  the  contrary,  1  know  Mt 
one  in  all  the  \aw  direct ;  they  press  the  ^jji^ 
statute  of  Matlebridge,  which  hath  an  »'-**^ 
exception  if\  the  prohibition,  firmarii  non  faeiid 
vastum,  cfc.  f»i«t  apcctWem  indt  habuennt  eoM» 
nonem  per-  «crtptt»m  ecmvenlionio,  meniionem  ff 
ciens,  gtioa  Hoc  /a««"«  postint.    This  presseth  fM 
the  qu€i^x:\oTi\  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  doubteOi,  but  it  wfll 
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in  an  action  of  waste ;  and,  agrain,  nisi 
hdkanl  ^tdaUm  eoneetsionem  may  be  meant  of 
n  tbsoiate  grant  of  the  trees  themselves ;  and 
olberwise  the  claase  ahtque  impelitione  vasti 
tiketh  away  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looseth 
vhit  the  statute  bindeth ;  but  it  toucheth  not  the 
property  at  common  law. 

For  Littleton's  case,  in  his  title  Of 
Conditions,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
fBoffineat  in  fee  be  made  upon  condition,  that 
dM  feoffee  infeoff  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
knnof  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  husband  die, 
tbt  BOW  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a  lease  without 
inpaidiment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  remainder 
to tlie  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband  and 
kff  begotten;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred,  that 
mA  t  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with 
lat intail :  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's 
K  words,  which  is,  that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go 
M  Mir  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of 
iki  condition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not 
tomch,  neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that. 
Qtfm^  •Aa  for  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob- 
SkJkmt  >curely  put,  and  concluded  in  division 
^*^  of  opinion;  but  yet  so  as  it  rather 
Mkes  for  us.  The  case  is  2  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol. 
Ui,  tod  is  in  effect  this :  a  man  makes  a  lease 
far  years,  excepting  timber  trees,  and  afterwards 
wakm  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste  to 
tnm  to  John  a  Style,  and  then  granteth  the  land 
ui  tnm  to  John  a  Down,  and  binds  himself  to 
ninotand  save  harmless  John  a  Down  against 
John  I  Style;  John  a  Style  cutteth  down  the 
im;  the  question  was,  whether  the  bond  were 
MiuNi?  and  that  question  resorteth  to  the  other 
({leitiOQ:  whether  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  of 
Heb  lease,  could  fell  the  trees  ?  and  held  by 
WeHon  and  Brown  that  he  could  not:  which 
pom  plainly  for  us,  that  he  had  no  property  by 
Art  clause  in  the  tree;  though  it  is  true  that  in 
Alt  ease  the  exception  of  the  trees  turneth  the 
^  and  so  in  effect  it  proveth  neither  way. 
^^  .  For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 
and  common,  as  is  conceived;  yet 
incedie  anthorities  have  not  approved,  but  con- 
'ttaed  it,  it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  error:  it 
^  bat  pedum  visa  tat  via,  not  recta  visa  est  via. 
^  I  conceive  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  coin- 
ta.  It  is  true  I  find  it  first  in  19  E.  IL  I 
*eao  such  a  clause,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
l^the  clause  is  ancient;  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  lay  that  this  exposition,  which  they  would 
>9V  introduce,  is  ancient.  And  therefore  you 
Aut  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expound  the 
01^1  when  the  act,  which  is  practised,  were 
■ttely  tortuous  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not 
it;  but  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we 


agree  the  clause  to  be  lawful;  nay,  we  say 
that  it  is  no  sort  inutile,  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to 
avoid  this  severe  penalty  of  treble  damages.  But, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  clause 
came  in  from  13  of  E.  L  till  about  13  of  E.  IV. 
The  state  tail,  though  it  had  the  qualities  of  an 
inheritance,  yet  it  was  without  power  to  alien; 
but  as  soon  as  that  was  set  at  liberty,  by  common 
recoveries,  then  there  must  be  found  some  other 
device,  that  a  man  nrjight  be  an  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not  enabled  to 
alien,  and  for  that  purpose  was  this  clause  found 
out;  for  you  shall  not  find  in  one  amongst  a  hun- 
dred, that  farmers  had  it  in  thoir  leases;  but 
those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  inheritance, 
and  had  put  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next  heirs, 
reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  themselves. 
And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  flood  of  this 
usage  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that  the 
perpetuity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  sttoi 
for  life,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like 
an  inheriunce;  both  concurring  in  this,  that  they 
presume  to  create  fantastical  estates,  contrary 
to  the  ground  of  law. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went 
out  with  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the 
end  that  men  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should 
not  have  power  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideratior  of 
bonum  publicum,  certainly  this  clause  with  this 
opposition  tendeth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous, 
and  to  leave  no  timber  upon  the  ground  to  build 
them  up  again ;  and  therefore  let  men,  in  God's 
name,  when  they  establish  their  states,  and  plant 
their  sons  or  kinsmen  in  their  inheritance  of  some 
poclions  of  their  lands,  with  reservation  of  the 
freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,  and  enjoy  it  in 
such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  sedijieationem,  and  not 
ad  destruetionem ;  for  that  it  is  good  for  posterity, 
and  for  the  state  in  general. 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vivus  the 
saurua  regni ;  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls, 
walls  not  only  of  our  houses,  hut  of  our  island  ; 
so  it  is  a  general  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to 
favour  that  exposition,  which  tends  to  the  decay 
of  it,  being  so  gjeat  already  ;  and  to  favour  waste 
when  the  times  themselves  are  set  upon  waste 
and  spoil.  Therefore,  since  the  reason  and  author- 
ities of  law,  and  policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and 
that  those  that  have,  or  shall  have  such  convey- 
ances, may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  clause  to  pro- 
tect them  in  a  moderate  manner,  that  is,  from  the 
penalty  of  the  action ;  it  is  both  good  law  and 
good  policy  for  the  kingdom,  and  not  injurious  oi 
inconvenient  for  particulars,  to  take  this  clause 
strictly,  and  therein  to  affirm  the  last  report.  And 
so  I  pray  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 


THE    ARGUMENT 

lir 

LOW^S   CASE  OF   TENURES, 

IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


The  manor  of  Alder  wasley,  parcel  of  the  duchy, 
and  lying  oat  of  the  county  palatine,  was,  before 
the  duchy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knight's  service  in  capite.  The  land  in  question 
was  held  of  the  said  manor  in  soccage.  The 
duchy  and  this  manor,  parcel  thereof,  descended  to 
King  Henry  IV.  King  Henry  Vlll.  by  letters 
patent  the  19th  of  his  reign,  granted  this  manor 
to  Anthony  Low,  grandfather  of  the  ward,  and 
then  tenant  of  the  land  in  question,  reserving 
twenty-six  pounds  ten  shillings  rent  and  fealty, 
tantum  pro  omrUhus  servitiis^  and  this  patent  is 
under  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
this  tenancy  is  held,  whether  in  capite  or  in  soc- 
cage. 

The  case  resteth  upon  a  point,  unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
grant  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  a  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  bo  held 
as  the  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
patent  to  be  in  soccage. 

The  second,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held 
in  soccage  according  to  the  last  reservation,  or  in 
capite  by  revivor  of  the  ancient  seigniory,  which 
was  in  capite  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore  my  first  proposition  is,  that  tliis  te- 
nancy, which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  butthat  the  law  createth 
a  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupon,  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  secundum  normam  kgis,  by  the 
intendment  and  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite. 
TiM  kioK't  to-  ^^^  ^y  second  proposition  is,  that 
SSJhS'b??  admitting  that  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy 
C?ihSiJ?  should  ensue  the  tenure  of  the  manor, 
SSirwSK*  yet,  nevertheless,  tlie  manor  itself, 
••■*'*■'*  which  was  first  held  of  the  crown  in 
uapite,  the  tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out 
of  the  crown  under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which 
hatti  no  power  to  touch  or  carry  any  interest, 
whereof  the  king  was  vested  in  right  of  the  crown, 
it  now  so  severed  and  disjoined  from  the  ancient 
«f^igniory,  which  was  in  capite,  as  the  same 
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ancient  seigniory  is  revived,  and  so  the  new  i 
vation  void ;  because  the  manor  cannot  be  diai|Bd 
with  two  tenures. 

This  case  concemeth  one  of  the  graatett  ol 
fairest  flowers  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  king^ 
tenures,  and  that  in  their  creation ;  which  is  Bon 
than  their  preservation :  for  if  the  roles  and  mx- 
ims  of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenores  in  capite 
be  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bQd,ni 
may  do  more  hurt  by  a  resolation  in  law,  Una  As 
losses  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  leesiis 
by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  the  n^^  vi 
oflicers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jarors,  or  other  iikt 
blasts,  whereby  they  are  continoally  shaken:  and 
therefore  it  behoveth  ns  of  the  king*a  coaneQ  to 
have  a  special  care  of  this  case,  as  mnch  as  ia  M 
is,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  coorU  Tlierefim^ 
before  I  come  to  argue  these  two  points  paitiea* 
larly,  I  will  speak  something  of  the  favoor  of  law 
towards  tenures  in  capite,  as  that  which  will  gilt 
a  force  and  edge  to  all  that  I  shall  speak  afl»> 
wards. 

The  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap-  H^i^h^ 
peareth  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in  no-  bJ^** 
thing  better  than  in  this :  that  as  there  ^iSSSf 
is  no  land  of  the  subject  that  is  charged  ^l^^i^ 
to  the  crown  by  way  of  tributOt  or  tax,  *■** 
or  talliage,  except  it  be  set  by  Parliament:  io,oa 
the  other  side  there  is  no  land  of  the  subject  bat 
is  charged  to  the  crown  by  tenure,  mediate  or  iiB> 
mediate,  and  that  by  the  grounds  of  the  eommoa 
law.  This  is  the  excellent  temper  and  commix* 
ture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marks  of  the  sof^ 
reignty  of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  are/eodbfit, 
not  irihuiaria. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  difi- 
sion,  are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  nut- 
ter of  protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit; 
that  of  protection  is  likewise  doable,  divine  pro- 
tection and  military.  The  divine  protection  if 
chiefly  procured  by  the  prayers  of  holy  and  devosi 
men ;  and  great  pity  it  is  that  it  was  depraved  lad 
corrupted  with  superstition :  This  begot  the  te- 
nure in  frankalmoigne,  which,  thongh  in  burden  tt 
is  less  than  in  soccage,  yet  in  virtue  it  is  more 
than  knight's  service.    For  we  read  how,  dorinf 
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ibe  while  Moses  in  the  mount  held  up  his  hands, 
the  Hebrews  prevailed  in  bailie ;  as  well  as  when 
diss  prayedy  rain  came  after  drought,  which 
made  the  ploagh  go ;  so  that  I  hold  the  tenure  in 
frankalmoigne  in  the  first  institution  indifferent  to 
knight^s  service  and  soccage.    Setting  apart  this 
tsnore,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that  of  knight's 
■enrioe,  and  that  of  soccage;  the  one  tending 
chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other  to  pro- 
fit and  maintenance  of  life.    They  are  all  three 
conpiehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  7\i  semper  ora^ 
(h  protege^  tuque  labora.    But  between  these  two 
nrrices,  knight's  service  and  soccage,  the  law  of 
Eogluid  makes  a  great  difierence :  for  this  king- 
ta,  my  lords,  is  a  state  neither  eflfeminate  nor 
■nehantlike ;  but  the  laws  give  the  honour  unto 
«■•  and  military  service,  like  the  laws  of  a  na- 
tioa  before  whom  Julius  Ciesar  turned  his  back, 
M  dwir  own  prophet  says :  Territa  qusmtit  oUen- 
a  krga  Britannis*    And,  therefore,  howsoever 
MB,  upon  hnsbandlike  considerations  of  profit, 
•Mmi  of  soccage  tenures ;   yet  the  law,  that 
kdkath  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
endeth  upon  considerations  of  estate,  giveth  the 
p»eiiuneiice  altogether  to  knight's  service. 

We  tee  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knight's 
Mm  land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged,  if  he 
k  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burghers'  parentage : 
Md  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  an- 
citttkwsthe  materials  of  all  nobility;  for  that 
ittjipeirs  by  divers  records  how  many  knight's 
ftaiiboald  by  computation  go  to  a  barony,  and 
•e  to  in  earldom.  Nay,  we  see  that,  in  the  very 
■nous  of  Parliament,  the  knights  of  the  shire 
mnqaiied  to  be  chosen  miUtes  gladio  cineiit  so 
M  the  very  call,  though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a 
■ok  of  arms  and  habiliments  of  war.  To  con- 
dide,  the  whole  composition  of  this  warlike  na- 
tioiiiiMlthe  favours  of  law,  tend  to  the  advance- 
Wat  of  militaiy  virtue  and  service. 

Bit  BOW  &rther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knight's 

fBvies,that  of  the  king  in  capite  is  the  most  high 

■d worthy;  and  the  reason  is  double;   partly 

Weme  it  is  held  by  the  king's  crown  and  person, 

■d  partly  becanse  the  lawcreateth  such  a  privity 

mJBen  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors 

rfneh  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  alienation 

without  the  king's  license,  the  penalty  of  which 

lUotttoa  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeiture 

•    rfihe  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  III.  is 

itdneed  to  fine  and  seizure.    And  although  this 

ibo  has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulgar, 

ioleapite,  captivity  and  thraldom ;  yet  that  wliich 

iWf  eooDt  bondage,  the  law  counteth  honour, 

Ob  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's 

idfineement,  which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the 

ilMiite  of  34  H.  VIIL,  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is 

iMpDted  for  an  honour.    This  favour  of  law  to  the 

tlBQre  by  knight's  service  in  capite  produceth 

this  effect,  that  wheresoever  there  is  no  express 

wm*re  effectually  limited,  or  wheresoever  that. 


which  was  once  limited,  imleth,  the  law  ever- 
more supplieth  a  tenure  by  knight's  service  in 
capite ;  if  it  be  a  blank  once — that  the  law  must 
fill  it  up,  the  law  ever  with  her  own  hand  writes, 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  And  therefore 
the  resolution  was  notable  by  the  judges 

44  E  5>  t  45. 

of  both  benches,  that  where  the  king 
confirmed  to  his  farmers'  tenants  for  life,  ieneruPper 
serviUa  debitoj  this  was  tenure  in  capite ;  for  other 
services  are  aerviiia  requinta^  required  by  the 
words  of  patents  or  grants ;  but  that  only  is  sev 
vitium  debitum^  by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  course,  therefore,  that  I  will  hold  in  the 
proof  of  the  first  main  point,  shall  be  this.  First, 
I  will  show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former 
grounds,  that  wheresoever  the  law  createth  the 
tenure  of  the  king,  the  law  hath  no  variety,  but 
always  raises  a  tenure  in  capite. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present,  there  is  not 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place,  and 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  in  what  cases  the  for^ 
mer  general  rule  receiveth  some  sho\f  of  excep- 
tion ;  and  will  show  the  difference  between  them 
and  our  case ;  wherein  I  shall  include  an  answer 
to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  will  divide  into  four 
branches ;  first,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure  re- 
served, the  law  createth  a  tenure  in  capite ;  second- 
ly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain;  thirdly,  where 
the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repugnant  to 
law ;  and,  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created  is 
aHer wards  extinct. 

For  the  first,  if  the  king  give  lands  ptrPHndtn 
and  say  nothing  of  the  tenure,  this  isa  ft*-""-* 
tenure  in  capite;  nay,  if  the  king  give  ®  H.7,f.s,fc. 
whiteacre  and  blackacre,  and  reserves  a  tenure 
only  of  whiteacre,  and  that  a  tenure  expressed  to 
be  in  soccage;  yet  you  shall  not  for  fellowship- 
sake,  because  they  are  in  one  patent,  intend  the  like 
tenure  of  blackacre ;  but  that  shall  be  held  in  capite. 

So,  if  the  king  grant  land,  held  as  of  a  manor, 
with  warranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  recompense, 
and  the  tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  value, 
this  land  shall  be  held  in  capite,  and  not  of  the 
manor. 

So,  if  the  king  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale 
for  the  manor  of  Sale,^  which  is  held  in  soccage, 
although  it  be  by  the  word  txeambium,  yet  that 
goeth  to  equality  of  the  state,  not  of  the  tenure,  and 
the  manor  of  Dale,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall 
be  held  in  capite.     So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  unctjrtainty  of  te- 
nure; first,  where  an  igtwramus\8  found  by  office, 
this,  by  the  common  law,  is  a  tenure  in  capite, 
which  is  most  for  the  king's  benefit;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  so  strong,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
direct  finding  or  affirmative,  and  the  party 
shall  have  a  negative  or  traverse,  which  L^Ji'k 
issomewhatstrangetoathingindefinite.  "^'^  «>^»«. 
2  A 
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So  if  in  ancient  time  one  held  of  the  king,  as 
of  a  manor  hy  kninrht's  scrvicp,  and  the  land  re- 
turn to  the  king  by  attainder,  and  then  the  king 
forranteth  it  ieneruP  per  fidelitatem  tantum,  and  it 
returneth  the  second  time  to  the  king, 
and  the  king  granleth  it  per  serritia 
antehac  eonsucta ;  now,  because  of  the  uncertainty, 
neither  service  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure 
shall  be  in  capite,  as  was  the  opinion  of  you,  my 
lord  chief  justice,  where  you  were  commissioner 
to  find  an  office  after  A u stints  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tcnend*  de  mamrio  dc 
East  Greenwich  vcl  de  horwrede  Hampton,  this  is 
void  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
the  king  in  capite. 

For  the  third  branch,  if  the  king 
limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenure, 
-.18  fib.tque  aliqito  indc  reddendo^  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite,  and  yet,  if  one  should  go  to  the  next,  ad 
proximum,  it  should  be  a  soccage,  for  the  least  is 
next  to  none  at  all ;  but  you  may  not  take  the 
king's  grant  by  argument;  but,  where  they  can- 
not take  place  effectually  and  punctually,  as  they 
are  expressed,  there  you  shall  resort  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  law. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  feneruT  si 
frankmenl  come  il  en  son  eorone^  this  is 
a  tenure  in  capite. 
Mmfdui  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  given  to  be  held  of  a  lord- 

"^*  ship  not  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  Plain, 

or  a  corporation  not  in  esse,  or  of  the  manor  of 
a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

So  if  land  be  given  to  hold  by  impossible  ser- 
vice, as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sheriff, 
and  fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  cometh  nearest  to 
our  case ;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  afler  extinguished  ;  this  may  be  in  two 
manners,  by  release  in  fact,  or  by  unity  of  profes- 
sion, which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 

And,  therefore,  let  the  case  be,  that 
DyeriH'7,  the  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that 
holds  of  him  in  soccage ;  this  release 
is  good,  and  the  tenant  shall  now  hold  in  capite, 
for  the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenure 
in  law  ariseth. 
iE.3,f.4.  So  the  case,  which  is  in  1  E.  III.,  a 

mainder  ouster  to  the  king,  the  state  tail  shall  be 
held  in  capite,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it  were  in 
Boccage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall  be 
discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon :  and 
therefore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  query  in  Dyer, 
no  law. 

Thus  much  for  my  major  proposition : 

now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assumption, 

*t  IS  this:  first,  that  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 

:!harged  of  tenure  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor ; 


'  then,  that  the  reservation  of  the  service  opoft  the 

'  manor  cannot  possibly  innre  to  the  tenancy ;  and 
then,  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  and  no 
generation  of  the  new,  then  cometh  in  the  tenure 

•per  nor  man  legis,  which  is  in  capite. 

j     And  the  course  of  ray  proof  shall  be  ab  enumi' 

I  ratione  partium^  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  parcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  len^^ 
tantum,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  por-.^^ 
chase  of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reserve«^ 
and  expressed  upon  the  grant  of  the  manor,  or  ^  ^ 
is  a  new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  i-^^ 
conformity  and  congruity  of  the  fealty  reserr^^ 
upon  the  manor ;  but  none  of  these,  «rgo,  &c. 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  roid  of  senae/ 
for  it  is  not  ad  eosdem  ierminoM,    The  first  fea7ry 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  |». 
nure  is  by  the  unity  extinct.    Secondly,  that  vu 
a  tenure  of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  groK 
Thirdly,  the  rent  of  twenty-six  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings must  needs  be  new,  and  will  you  havei 
new  rent  with  an  old  fealty!    These  thingi  an 
portcnia  in  lee^e ;  nay,  I  demand  if  the  tenare  rf 
the  tenancy,  Low's  tenure,  had  been  by  knighfi 
service,  would  yon  have  said  that  had  rsmalDedl 
No,  but  that  it  was  altered  by  the  ne 
tion ;  ercoj  no  colour  of  the  old  fealty. 

That  it  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also 
fcst ;  for  the  new  reservation  is  upon  the 
and  this  is  no  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  had 
escheated  to  the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  oc 
come  to  him  upon  a  mortmain,  in  these  caaes  i^ 
had  come  in  lieu  of  the  seigniory,  and  beenpaiceB- 
of  the  manor,  and  so  within  the  reservation,  lu* 
clearly  not  upon  a  purchase  in  fact. 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  but  a] 
that  which  is  granted  ;  and  this  tenancy  was 
granted,  but  was  in  the  tenant  before ;  and  th< 
fore  no  colour  it  should  come  under  the 
tion.    But  if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  the  aei| 
niory  of  that  tenancy  was  parcel  of  the 
and  is  also  granted ;  and  although  it  be  extinct 
substance,  yet  it  may  be  in  esse  as  to  gn^o^ 
the  king's  service:  this  deserveth  sn*  i*-^^* 
swer :  for  this  assertion  may  be  colourably  inier'''^*' 
red  out  of  Carr's  case.  _ 

King  Edward  VI.  grants  a  manor,  renderio^^ 
ninety-four  pounds  rent  in  fee  farm  tenendum  i^^ 
East  Greenwich  in  soccage;  and  after,  Quee"*^ 
Mary  granteth  these  rents  amongst  other  thin^^ 

■  iencndnm  in  capite,  and  the  grantee  released  t^ 
the  heir  of  the  tenant;  yet  the  rent  shall  bemeaa^* 
as  to  the  king,  but  the  land,  saith  the  book,  8h»7/ 
be  devisable  by  the  statute  for  the  whole,  as  not 

I  held  in  capite. 

'      And  so  the  case  of  the  honour  of  Pick- 

;  erinjre,  where  the  king  granted    the 
bailiwick  rendering  rent;  and  after  granted  the 

,  honour,  and  the  bailiwick  became  forfeited,  vA 
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ti&9  grantee  took  forfeiture  thereof,  whereby  it  was 
•SLtinct;  yet  the  rent  remaipeth  as  to  the  king  out 
of  the  bailiwick  extinct. 

*Theae  two  casea  partly  make  not  against  us, 
ftJi^  partly  make  for  us :  there  be  two  difierenceE 
K^at  sToid  them.    Firsts  there  the  tenures  or  rents 
iikr«  in  esse  in  those  cases  for  the  king's  benefit, 
^xid  here  they  should  be  in  esse  to  the  king's  pre- 
Judice,  who  should  otherwise  haye  a  more  benefi- 
cial tenure.    Again,  in  these  cases  the  first  reser** 
'Vmtion  was  of  a  thing  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the 
TiMurvation ;  and  then  there  is  no  reason  the  act 
Subsequent  of  the  king's  tenant  should  prejudice 
the  king's  interest  once  vested  and  settled :  but 
Ii0re  the  reservation  was  never  good,  because  it  is 
OQt  of  a  thing  extinct  in  the  instant. 

But  the  plain  reason  which  tumeth  Carr's  case 
amioly  for  us,  is,  for  Uiat  where  the  tenure  is  of  a 
nnt  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
CEXtinct  in  the  land,  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same 
vent  or  seigniory  to  be  in  esse,  as  to  support  the 
taoare:  but  of  whati  only  of  the  said  rent  or 
•eipiiory,  and  never  of  the  land  itself;  for  the 
land  shsdl  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  was  be- 
fore. And  so  is  the  rule  of  Carr's  case,  where  it 
is  adjudged,  that  though  the  rent  be  held  in  capite, 
yet  the  land  was  nevertheless  devisable  for  the 
^rliole,  as  no  ways  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why,  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  reserved 
€>at  of  the  seigniory  extinct,  yet  that  toucheth  not 
at  all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land 
most  be  also  held ;  and  therefore  you  must  seek 
«iii  a  new  tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  must  be  in 
capite. 

And  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case 
is  not  like  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  ex- 
tinct, where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  as 
the  mean  held  before ;  as  where  the  menalty  is 
granted  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is 
granted  to  the  mean,  or  where  the  menalty  de- 
Bcendeth  to  the  tenant,  or  whero  the  menalty  is 
(brejudged.  In  all  these  cases  the  tenancy,  I 
gnmt,  is  held  as  the  menalty  was  held  before,  and 
the  difference  is  because  there  was  an  old  seig- 
niory in  being;  which  remaineth  untouched  and 
unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degree  nearer  to 
the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure ;  but  in  our  case  there  was  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  crown, 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  seipfniory  of  the  manor 
in  esse ;  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the 
creation  of  a  new  seigniory,  and  not  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  old. 

For  the  tliird  course,  that  the  law  should  create 
a  new  distinct  tenure  by  fealty  of  this  parcel, 
guided  by  tlie  express  tenure  upon  the  manor ;  it 
is  the  probablest  course  of  the  three :  but  yet,  if 
the  former  authorities  I  have  alleged  be  well  un- 
derstood and  marked,  they  show  the  law  plainly, 
that  it  cannot  be;  for^you  shall  ever  take  the 
king'f*  scrant  ad  idemy  and  not  ad  amile^  or  ad 


proximum^  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  abtque 
aUquo  reddendo^  or  as  free  as  the  crown ;  who 
would  not  say  that  in  those  cases  it  should  amount 
to  a  soccage  tenure  1  for  minimum  est  nihih  prox^ 
imum  f  and  yet  they  are  tenures  by  knight's  ser- 
vice in  capite.  So  if  the  king  by  one  patent  pass 
two  acres,  and  a  fealty  reserved  but  upon  the  one 
of  them,  you  shall  not  resort  to  this  ut  eapressum 
urvitium  regat^  vel  declartt  taciturn.  No  more 
shall  you  in  our  case  imply  that  the  express  te- 
nure reserved  upon  the  manor  shall  govern,  or 
declare  the  tenure  of  tlie  tenancy,  or  control  the 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  cases,  which  give  some 
shadow  on  the  contrary  side,  and  show  they  have 
their  particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our 
case. 

First,  if  the  king  have  land  by  attainder  of 
treason,  and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himself, 
and  of  other  lords,  this  is  no  new  tenure  per 
normam  kgis  communis  i  but  the  old  tenure  per 
normam  statuti^  which  taketh  away  the  intend- 
ment of  the  common  law ;  for  the  statute  direct- 
eth  it  so,  and  otherwise  the  king  shall  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  parcel  of  the  demesne 
of  a  manor  tenendum  de  nobi$y  or  reserving  no 
tenure  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of 
the  honour,  and  not  in  capite :  for  here  the  more 
vehement  presumption  controlleth  the  less ;  for 
the  law  doth  presume  the  king  hath  no  intent  to 
dismember  it  from  the  manor,  and  so  to  lose  his 
court  and  the  perquisites. 

So  if  the  kinef  grant  land  tenendum 
by  a  rose  pro  omnibus  serviiiisj  this  is 
not  like  the  cases  of  the  absque  aUquo  inde  red' 
dtndo,  or  as  free  as  the  crown ;  for  pro  omnibus 
servitiis  shall  be  intended  for  all  express  service: 
whereas,  fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and 
so  it  is  no  impossible  or  repugrnant  reservation. 

The  case  of  the  frankalmoigne,  I  iiiifHiie 
mean  the  case  where  the  king  grants  '™»^°«««n* 
lands  of  the  Templers  to  J.  S.  to  hold  as  the 
Templers  did,  which  cannot  be  frankalmoigne; 
and   yet  hath  been  ruled   to  be  no  tenure  by 
knight's  service  in  capite,  but  only  a 
soccage  tenure,  is  easily   answered; 
for  that  the  frankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a 
tenure  in  soccage  with  a  privilege,  so  the  privilege 
ceaseth,  and  the  tenure  remains. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  I  sum  up  my  arguments 

thus :  My  major  is,  where  calamus  lep;is  doth  write 

I  the  tenure,  it  is  knight's  service  in  capite.     My 

minor  is,  this  tenure  is  left  to  the  law ;  ergo^  this 

tenure  is  in  capite. 

I      For  the  second  point,  I  will  first  speak  of  it 
'  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and 
then  upon  the  statutes  of  the  duchy. 
i      First,  I  do  grant,  that  where  a  seigniory  and  h 
:  tenancy,  or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  or 
the  like  primitive  and  secondary  interest  are  con- 
joined in  one  person,  yea,  though  it  be  in  auirf. 
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droit  i  yet,  if  it  be  of  like  perdurable  estate,  they 
are  so  extinet,  as  by  act  in  law  they  may  be 
Tevired,  but  by  grant  they  cannot. 

For,  if  a  man  have  a  seigrniory  in  his  own  right, 
and  the  land  descend  to  his  wife,  and  his  wife 
dieth  without  issue,  the  seigniory  is  Tevived ;  but 
if  he  will  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  saving  his  rent, 
he  cannot  do  it.  But  there  is  a  great  difference, 
and  let  it  be  well  obseired,  between  autre  eapaei- 
tie  and  autre  droit ;  for  in  case  of  autre  eapaeitie 
the  interests  are  eoniigua^  and  not  eontinua,  con- 
joined, but  not  confounded.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  master  of  an  hospital  have  a  seigniory,  and 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  St.  Albans  have 
a  tenancy,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  be 
made  mayor,  and  the  mayor  grant  away  the 
tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, the  seigniory  of  the  hospital  is  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  politic,  if  a 
man  have  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a 
bishop  is  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and 
the  bishop,  before  the  statute,  grants  away  the 
land  under  the  chapter's  seal,  the  seigniory  is 
revived. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of 
the  crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which 
is  in  the  king's  natural  capacity,  though  illus- 
trated with  some  privileges  of  the  crown;  if  the 
king  have  the  seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown, 
and  the  tenancy  in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our 
case  is,  and  make  a  feoffment  of  the  tenancy,  the 
tenure  must  be  revived ;  and  this  is  by  the  gpround 
of  the  common  law.  But  the  ease  is  the  more 
strong  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  1  H.  IV.,  3  H.  V. 
and  1  H.VII.  of  the  duchy,  by  which  the  duchy-seal 
is  enabled  to  pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways 
to  touch  the  crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in 
actual  possession  of  the  thing  that  should  pass, 
or  have  only  a  right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in 
suspense,  as  oar  case  is,  all  is  one;  for  that  seal 


will  not  extingubh  so  much  u  a  sparic  of  that 
which  is  in  the  right  of  the  crown ;  and  so  a  plain 
revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  follow,  for 
that  upon  every  duchy  patent  men  shall  not  know 
how  to  hold,  because  men  mast  go  back  to  the 
ancient  tenure,  and  not  rest  on  the  tenns  limited ; 
for  this  mischief  there  grows  an  easy  remedy, 
which,  likewise,  is  now  in  nse,  which  is  to  take 
both  seals,  and  then  all  is  safe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  nnder  the  dnehy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown,  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reser- 
vation by  that  seal,  and  so,  of  necessity,  it  falleth 
to  the  law  to  make  the  tenure ;  for  ewerj  reserva- 
tion must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  a* 
a  dean  and  chapter  cannot  grant  land  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  hb  hein, 
nor  e  eonverao  t  nor  no  more  can  the  king  gnat 
land  of  the  duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  m 
tenure  to  the  crown :  and  therefore  it  is  warily  p«t 
in  the  end  of  the  case  of  the  dachy  in  the  commeo. 
taries,  where  it  is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feofr 
ment  of  the  duchy  land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  is 
eapite ;  but  not  a  word  of  that  it  should  be  by  wij 
of  express  reservation,  but  upon  a  feoffment  m.  . 
ply,  the  law  shall  work  it  and  supply  it. 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  As 
point,  but  that  it  is  via  versa »  and  it  was  tlM 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  case :  the  king  had  in  tJM 
right  of  the  duchy  a  rent  issuing  oat  of  liid, 
which  was  monastery  land,  which  he  had  in  thi 
right  of  the  crown,  and  granted  away  the  laod 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  bishop ;  and  yet,  nervw 
theless,  the  rent  continued  to  the  duchy,  and  lo 
upon  great  and  grave  advice  it  was  in  the  dnchf 
decreed :  so,  as  your  lordship  seeth,  whether  joa 
take  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the  tenure  of  the 
manor,  this  land  must  be  held  in  eapite.  Aadf 
therefore,  &c. 
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IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


*I%e  CatCf  Aortly  put^  without  Names  or  Dates  more 
than  of  Necessity,  is  this. 

Sir  John  Stanhope  conveys  the  manor  of  Bur- 
roQgh-ash  to  his  lady  for  part  of  her  jointure,  and 
intending,  as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself, 
nor  his  son,  from  disposing  some  proportion  of 
that  land  according  to  their  occasions,  so  as  my 


lady  were  at  no  loss  by  the  exchange,  inseitedi 
into  the  convejrance  a  power  of  rcTocation  anfl 
alteration  in  this  manner ;  provided  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  himself  and  his  son  successively  to 
alter  and  make  void  the  uses,  and  to  limit  and 
appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed  not  the  Taloe  of 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  computed  after  the 
then  answered :  and  that  immediately  aAer  i 
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4f eclantiony  or  making  Toid*  the  feoffees  shall 
sttcwd  seised  to  such  new  oses ;  ita  quod,  her  or 
liis  son,  within  six  months  after  such  declaration, 
ov  making  Toid  shall  assure,  within  the  same 
S^'wn,  tarUum  temtrum  et  Unemeniorum^  ei  nmilu 
vitMhris^  as  were  so  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed 
Esm  the  first  conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope,  his  son,  revokes  the  land  in 

^BuiToagh-ash,  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding 

-mft&e  value  of  twenty  pounds,  and  within  six  months 

^issores  to  my  lady  and  to  the  former  uses  Burton- 

Joice  and  other  lands;  and  the  jury  have  found 

tbat  the  lands  revoked  contain  twice  so  much  in 

SKsmber  of  acres,  and  twice  so  much  in  yearly 

"V^ae,  as  the  new  lands,  but  yet  that  the  new 

lipoid  a  are  rented  at  twenty-one  pounds,  and  find 

lands  of  Burrough-ash  now  out  of  lease  for- 

irly  made :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assu- 

was  gri^en  before  the  ejectment,  but  only 

'ftliat  Sir  John  Stanhope  had,  by  word,  told  his 

SBBOther  that  such  an  assurance  was  made,  not 

•bowing  or  delivering  the  deed. 

The  question  is,  Whether  Burrough-ash  be 
^^irell  revoked  t  Which  question  divides  itself 
into  three  points. 

First,  whether  the  ita  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
daosel  for  if  so,  then  there  needs  no  new  assu- 
lanee,  but  the  revocation  is  absolute  per  Be. 

Tlw  next  is,  if  it  be  an  effectual  clause,  whe- 
^iierit  be  pursued  or  not  wherein  the  question 
will  rest,  whether  the  value  of  the  reassured  lands 
thall  be  only  computed  by  rents  ? 

And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
vdl  pursued,  yet  whether  the  revocation  can 
vori[  until  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  new  as- 
•onoce! 
ri  And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  Ha  quod  stands 

.a  vsll  with  the  power  of  revocation;  and  if  it 

iboold  fall  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of 
tbe  daose  with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and 
cuiDot  be  void  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs 
^  aceoonted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical 
value  by  the  rent,  but  a  true  value  in  quantity  and 
Vftlity, 

And,  lastly,  that  a  notice  is  of  necessity,  as  this 
«ieit. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
^  make  clear  things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true 
^  of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at 
l^Mt  to  maintain  things  that  are  clear  to  be  clear, 
**  they  are.  And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my 
^^r  will  be  in  this  ease,  which  I  hold  to  be  a 
^>*e  rather  of  novelty  than  difficulty,  and,  there- 
^  may  require  argument,  but  will  not  endure 
^Qeh  argament,  but,  to  speak  plainly  to  my 
^n^derstanding,  as  the  case  hath  no  equity  in  it, 
I  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath  no  great  doubt  in 
Uw. 

Firat,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm  that  the 
clause  so  that,  ita  quod^  containing  the  recompense, 
f  OL.  III.— 36 


governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power,  and 
that  it  makes  it  wait  and  expect  otherwise  than 
as  by  way  of  inception,  but  the  effect  and  ope- 
ration is  suspended,  till  that  part  also  be  per- 
formed; and  if  otherwise,  then  I  say  plainly, 
you  shall  not  construe  by  fractions ;  but  the  whole 
clause  and  power  is  void,  not  in  tanio,  but  tra  toto. 
Of  the  first  of  them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
useth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense ; 
and  not  so  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do 
take  place,  but  how  the  acts,  which  are  gruided 
by  those  words,  may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger*s  case,  comment.  „;„^ 
171.    A  roan  in  August  makes  a  lease,  o'!!^S!!'f: 
rendering  ten  pounds  rent  yearly  to  be  "'* 
paid  at  the  feasts  of  Annunciation  and  Michael- 
mas ;  these  words  shall  be  inverted  by  law,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  thus,  at  Michaelmas  and  the 
Annunciation :  for  else  he  cannot  have  a  rent 
yearly ;  for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the 
first  year. 

Fitzwilliams*s  case,  2  Jac.  Co.  p.  6,  ms«niiuBi% 
f.  33,  it  was  contained  in  an  indenture  p!^>'(^  «l 
of  uses,  that  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  should 
have  power  to  alter,  and  change,  revoke,  deter- 
mine, and  make  void  the  uses  limited :  the  words 
are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  nature  first  to 
determine  the  uses,  and  after  to  change  them  by 
limitation  of  new.  But  the  chief  question  being 
in  the  book,  whether  it  might  be  done  by  the  same 
deed  ;  it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the 
speaking  to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  acts 
against  the  order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to 
make  void,  then  to  limit. 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  with  you  to 
make  farther  assurance,  so  that  you  require  it  of 
me,  there,  though  the  request  be  placed  last,  yet 
it  must  be  acted  first. 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  say,  far- 
ther, it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  take  twenty 
timber  trees  to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the 
land,  so  that  my  bailiff*  do  assign  you  where  you 
shall  take  them,  here  the  assignment,  though  last 
placed,  must  precede.  And,  therefore,  the  gram- 
marians do  infer  well  upon  the  word  period,  which 
is  a  full  and  complete  clause  or  sentence,  that 
it  is  eomplextu  oratiomB  dreulariif  for  as  in  a 
circle  there  is  not  priu$  nor  poateriui,  so  in  one  sen- 
tence you  shall  not  respect  the  placing  of  words ; 
but  though  the  words  lie  in  length,  yet  the  sense 
is  round,  so  9a  prima  erurU  notnuima  et  novitsima 
prima.  For  though  you  cannot  speak  all  at  once 
so,  yet  you  must  construe  and  judge  upon  all  at 
once. 

To  apply  this;  I  say  these  words,  so  that, 
though  locoet  texiu  posteriora,  yet  they  be  potestate 
et  Bensu  priora  .*  as  if  they  had  been  penned  thus, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
so  that  he  assure  lands,  &c.,  to  revoke ;  and  what 
difference  between,  so  that  he  assure,  he  may 
2a3 
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xevoke;  or,  he  may  revoke,  bo  that  he  assure; 
for  you  must  either  make  the  *•  so  that*'  to  be  pre- 
cedent or  void,  as  I  shall  tell  you  anon.  And, 
therefore,  the  law  will  rather  invert  the  words 
than  pervert  the  sense. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  put  it  is 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be 
performed ;  and  so  the  law  may  marshal  it  as  it 
may  stand  with  possibility ;  and  so  if  it  had  been 
in  this  case  no  more  but,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  or 
John  should  assure  new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken 
of,  the  law  might  have  intended  it  precedent. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  put  to  be  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  declaration,  and, 
therefore,  you  cannot  vary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  must 
be  in  deed  in  time  after  the  instrument  or  deed  of 
the  declaration ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  time  precedent  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by 
determining  the  uses  thereupon;  so  it  is  not 
to  be  applied  so  much  to  the  declaration  itself, 
but  to  the  warrant  of  the  declaration.  It  shall  be 
lawful,  so  that,  &c.  And  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  by  my  second  reason,  to  which  now  I 
come;  for  as  for  the  cavil lation  upon  the  word 
immediately,  I  will  speak  to  it  after. 

My  second  reason,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of 
speech,  *'  so  that :"  for  no  man  will  make  any  great 
doubt  of  it,  if  the  words  had  been  m,  if  Sir  Thomas 
shall  within  six  months  of  such  declaration  con- 
rey ;  but  tliat  it  must  have  been  intended  pre- 
cedent; yet,  if  you  mark  it  well,  these  words  ita 
quod  and  «t,  howsoever  in  propriety  the  ita  quod 
may  seem  subsequent,  and  the  m  precedent,  yet 
they  both  bow  to  the  sense. 

So  we  see  in  4  Edw.  VI.  Colthurst's 
case  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 
81  ipse  vellet  habiiare  et  resideru  ent; 
there  the  word  u  amounts  to  a  condition  subse- 
quent ;  for  he  could  not  be  resident  before  he  took 
the  state ;  and  so,  via  versa  may  ita  quod  be  pre- 
cedent, for  else  it  must  be  idle  and  void.  But  I 
go  farther,  for  I  say  ita  quod,  though  it  be  good 
words  of  condition,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither 
condition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather 
a  qualification,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  joined,  and  made  part  of  their  efr- 
sence,  which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases. 
For,  allow  it  had  been  thus,  so  that  the  deed  of 
declaration  be  enrolled  within  six  months,  this  is 
all  one,  as  by  deed  enrolled  within  six  months, 
as  it  is  said  in  Digg's  case,  42  Eliz.  f.  173,  that 
^^  by  deed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all 

SnEto^  one  with  deed  indented  and  enrolled. 
It  is  but  a  modu9  faeiendi,  a  description, 
ond  of  the  same  nature  is  the  ita  quod ;  so,  if  it 
had  been  thus,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas 
to  declare,  so  that  the  declaration  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  my  lord  chief  justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with 
the  more  compendioiia  form  of  penning,  that  Sir 
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Thomfis  shall  declare  with  the  eoosent  of  my  lord 
chief  justice)  And  if  it  had  been  thus,  so  that 
Sir  John,  within  six  months  after  such  declaration, 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  my  lord  chief  justice» 
should  not  the  uses  have  expected  %  But  these, 
you  will  say,  are  forms  and  cireamstances  an- 
nexed to  the  conveyance  required :  why,  sorely, 
any  collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as 
strong?  If  the  ita  quod  had  beon,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  hare  paid 
my  lady  one  thousand  pounds,  or  entered  into 
bond  never  more  to  disturb  her,  or  the  like,  all 
these  make  but  one  entire  idea  or  notion,  how  that 
his  power  should  not  be  categorical,  or  simple,  at 
pleasure,  but  hypothetical,  and  qualified,  and  rs- 
strained,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  they  are  parts  incorporated  into  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  authority  itself. 

The  third  reason  is,  the  justice  of  the  law  in 
taking  words  so  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties' 
intent  perish;  for,  as  one  saith, prntol  torquen 
verba  quam  hominet,  better  wrest  words  out  of  plaes 
than  my  Lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that 
was  meant  to  her.  And,  therefore,  it  is  elegantly 
said  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  which  I  Touched  be* 
fore,  though  words  be  contradictory,  and,  to  nse 
the  phrase  of  the  book,  pugnant  tanquam  ex  dfs- 
metro ;  yet  the  law  delighteth  to  make  atoas» 
ment,  as  well  between  words  as  between  parties, 
and  will  reconcile  them  so  as  they  may  stand,  and 
abhorreth  a  tMicuum,  as  well  as  nature  abhonetk 
it ;  and,  as  nature,  to  avoid  a  vacuum^  will  draw 
substances  contrary  to  their  propriety,  so  will  the 
law  draw  words.  Therefore,  saith  Littleton,  if  I 
make  a  feofi'ment  reddendo  rent  to  a  stranger,  this 
is  a  condition  to  the  feoffor,  rather  than  it  shall  bs 
Toid,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it  sounds  a  rent,  it 
works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a  third  persoa, 
it  inureth  to  the  feoffor ;  and  yet  the  law  &voiuetk 
not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vaeuunu 

So  in  the  case  of  45  E.  III.,  a  man 
gives  land  in  frank-marriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  foe.  The  frank-marriage  is  first  pa^ 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor;  yet, 
rather  than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  thovgk 
it  be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage,  being  bstt 
privilege  of  estate,  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.,  Tressham's  ease;  the  kisf 
granteth  a  wardship  before  it  fall ;  good,  beeanai 
it  cannot  inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  ahould  Mt 
be  good  by  plea,  as  the  book  tenna  it,  it  wsM 
void ;  so  that,  no,  not  in  the  king's  case,  the  lav 
will  not  admit  words  to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  most  plainly,  thd 
this  act  of  Sir  John  should  be  aetu»  geminei,! 
kind  of  twine  to  take  back  and  to  give  back,  vd 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  not  a  resoroptiosi 
and,  therefore,  upon  a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  H 
take  the  one  part,  which  is  the  privation  of 
my  lady's  jointure,  and  not  the  other,  which  ti 
the  restitution  or  compensation,  were  a  Aiaf 
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atterly  iojurioos  in  matter,  and  absurd  in  con- 
struction. 

The  fourth  reason  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
eoBveyancey  which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  there- 
lore  ought  to  be  construed  more  favourably,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent,  and  not  literally  or  strictly ; 
for  although  it  be  said  in  Frene  and  Dillon's  case, 
and  in  Fitzwilliaros's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to 
eonstrue  the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses 
may  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
Uwy  which  the  professors  of  the  law  do  know, 
and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  extravagant  and 
imgular;  yet,  if  the  late  authorities  be  well 
marked*  and  the  reason  of  them,  you  shall  find 
this  difference,  that  uses  in  point  of  operation  are 
mdneed  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  but  that  in  point  of  exposition 
of  words  they  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient 
Bitiire»  and  are  expounded  more  liberally,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent;  for  with  that  part  the  statute 
of  97  doth  not  meddle.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
^oeetion  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon 
oondillon  be  good  to  reduce  the  state  back  with- 
oat  an  entry  1  or  whether,  if  a  man  make  a 
ftoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  John  a  Style  for 
jearsy  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  John  a 
Dowoe,  this  remainder  be  good  or  nol  these 
enaes  will  follow  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law  for  poesessions,  in  point  of  operation ;  but  so 
will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposition. 

Fat  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  both  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease 
for  life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Vale  to  John 
a  Style,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to 
John  a  Downe,  this  latter  remainder  is  void, 
becauae  it  comes  too  late,  the  general  words 
having  carried  it  before  to  John  a  Style.  But  put 
it  by  way  of  use  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee 
of  both  manors,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  manor 
•f  Dale,  and  all  the  other  lands  in  Vale  to  the 
aae  of  himself,  and  his  wife  for  her  jointure,  and 
of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  himself  alone. 
Now  his  wife  shall  have  no  jointure  in 
mmmtt  the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so  was  it  judged 
in  the  case  of  the  manor  of  Odiam. 
And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qualify  the  first,  and  to  make 
it  attend  and  expect ;  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see 
41  »h.  Co. p.^*^®  case-of  Peryman,  41  Eliz.  Coke, 
^"*-  p.  5,  f.  84,  where  by  a  custom  a  livery 
may  expect ;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  manor 
of  Porchester  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment  I 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  pre-  | 
•ented  within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor,  j 
and  there  ruled  that  it  was  but  aettu  inchoatus^  till 
it  was  presented ;  now,  if  it  be  not  merely  against 
reason  of  law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as 
livery,  which  keeps  state,  I  tell  you,  and  will  not ' 
wait,  should  expect  a  farther  perfection,  a  fortiori^ 


I  may  a  conveyance  in  use  or  declaration  of  use 
receive  a  consummation  by  degrees,  and  several 
acts.    And  thus  much  for  the  main  point. 

Now,  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate, 
it  is  but  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They 
say  that  the  words  are,  that  the  uses  shall  rise 
inmiediately  after  the  declaration,  and  we  would 
have  an  interposition  of  an  act  between,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  a  declaration  first,  then  a 
new  assurance  within  the  six  months ;  and,  lastly, 
the  uses  to  rise :  whereunto  the  answer  is  easy; 
for  we  have  showed  before  that  the  declaration 
and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the  intent  of  him 
that  made  the  conveyance,  and  likewise,  in  eye  of 
law,  but  as  one  compounded  act.  So  as  immedi- 
ately after  the  declaration  must  be  understood  of 
a  perfect  and  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  accouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  11,  if  a 
man  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,  the  king  shall  have 
his  year,  day,  and  waste;  but  when?  Not 
before  an  ofiSce  found ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  prssrogattva  regit  are,  rex  habebit 
eatalla  felonum,  et  n  ipti  habent  liberum  tenement 
turn,  aiatim  captatur  in  manus  domini^  et  rex  habebit 
annum,  diem  et  vasium  .*  and  here  the  word  tiatim 
is  understood  of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time, 
that  is,  after  office  foufid. 

So  in  2  H.  IV.  f.  17,  it  appears 
that  by  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell, 
if  the  debt  be  acknowledged,  and  the  day  past 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  sold  statimn 
in  French  maintenant;  yet,  nevertheless,  this 
atatim  shall  not  be  understood  before  the  process 
of  law  requisite  passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised 
in  the  extent. 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  VIII.  f.  19,  by 

27  H  8.  L  19l 

Audley  the  chancellor,  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future ;  a  fortiori^ 
say  I,  the  immediate  future  tense  may  be  taken 
for  a  distant  future  tense;  as  if  I  be  bound  that 
my  son,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  that  he  be  now  of 
twelve  years;  yet  this  shall  be  understood,  when 
he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And 
so  in  our  case  immediately  after  the  declaration 
is  intended  when  all  things  shall  be  performed, 
that  arc  coupled  with  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much ;  for  no 
man  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  Lady  Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months 
without  either  the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  but 
that  the  old  should  expect  until  the  new  were  set- 
tled without  any  interim.  And  so  I  conclude 
this  course  of  atonements,  as  Fitzwilliams's  case 
calls  it,  whereby  I  have  proved,  that  all  the 
words,  by  a  true  marshaling  of  the  acts,  may  stand 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

I  may  add  ianquam  ex  abundanti,  that  if  both 
clauses  do  not  live  together,  they  must  both  die 


2  U.  4, 1 17. 
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together ;  for  the  law  loves  neither  fractions  of 
estates  nor  fractions  of  constructions ;  and  there- 
jcfmaandAi-  ^^^  ^^  JerTOin  and  Askew's  case, 
kenr-ioM.  37  Eii2.,  a  man  did  devise  lands  in  tail 
with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to 
alien,  his  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  natu- 
rally dead.  Is  it  said  there  that  the  words,  as  if 
he  were  naturally  dead,  shall  be  void,  and  the 
words,  that  his  estate  shall  cease,  good?  No, 
but  the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  is  all 
one  reason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  as  if,  for  they 
both  suspend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he 
shall  not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second  1 
No,  but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  uses  had  been 
thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  by  his 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  deed 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Albans, 
who  hath  no  power  to  take  enrolments ;  or  so  that 
the  deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  as  might  not  be 
nade  void  by  Parliament :  in  all  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth 
strike  upwards,  and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole 
clause.  And,  therefore,  that  all  the  words  may 
stand,  is  the  first  and  true  course;  that  all  the 
words  be  void,  is  the  second  and  probable ;  but 
that  the  revoking  part  should  be  good,  and  the 
assuring  part  void,  hath  neither  truth  nor  proba- 
bility. 

Now  come  I  to  the  second  point,  how  this  value 
should  be  measured,  wherein,  methinks,  you  are 
as  ill  a  measurer  of  values  as  you  are  an  expounder 
of  words ;  which  point  I  will  divide,  first  consi- 
dering what  the  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the 
word  value;  and,  secondly,  to  see  what  special 
words  may  be  in  these  clauses,  either  to  draw  it 
to  a  value  of  a  present  arrentation,  or  to  under- 
stand it  of  a  just  and  true  value. 

The  word  value  is  a  word  well  known  to  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  will- 
ingly, misunderstood.  By  the  common  law 
there  is  upon  a  warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I 
put  the  case,  therefore,  that  I  make  a  feoffment  in 
fee  with  warranty  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  being 
worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  then  in 
lease  for  twenty  shillings.  The  lease  expires, 
for  that  is  our  case,  though  I  bold  it  not  needful, 


the  question  is,  whether,  upon  an  eviction,  tb«^ 
shall  not  be  recovered  from  me  land  to  the  val«ie 
of  twenty  pounds. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  forty  pounds  and  no  more  worth,  there 
descendeth  other  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  ot 
two  for  twenty  pounds,  but  worth  eighty  pounds, 
shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to  put  ibia  land 
in  hotchpotch  t 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make 
partition  of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  in 
value,  shall  this  bind  their  issues  1  By  no  means; 
for  there  is  no  calendar  so  false  to  jndgo  of  valaes 
as  the  rent,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimsi 
ancient,  sometimes  where  great  fines  have  been 
taken,  sometimes  where  no  fines ;  so  as  in  point 
of  recompense  you  were  as  good  put  false  weights 
into  the  hands  of  the  law,  as  to  bring  in  this  in- 
terpretation of  value  by  a  present  arrentatioD. 
But  this  is  not  worth  the  speaking  to  in  general; 
that  which  giveth  colour  is  the  special  words  in 
the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the  twenty  pounds* 
value  should  be  according  to  the  rents  tfaet 
answered ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
correspondence  in  the  computation  likewise  of  the 
recompense.  But  this  is  so  far  from  coantenaoeing 
that  exposition,  as,  well  noted,  it  crosseth  it;  for 
opposita  juxta  ae  pottia  tnagi$  eJucuewiit  first,  it 
may  be  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  dcmble, 
and  as  some  say  quadruple,  better  than  the  rent, 
ho  would  have  the  more  scope  of  reToeation  under 
his  twenty  pounds'  value. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  clause  of  recompense  1 
first,  are  there  any  words  ucundum  eompuiaiumem 
prssdidam?  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doth 
the  clause  rest  upon  the  words  nmilU  ^aitnif 
No,  but  joineth  tanium  et  nmiltM  vakrU  /  confound 
not  predicaments ;  for  they  are  the  mere-stones  of 
reason.  Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality;  nay, 
he  saith  farther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why, 
marry,  it  is  somewhat  to  have  men*s  possessioM 
lie  about  them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  it  must  be 
as  much,  as  good,  as  near;  so  plainly  doth  thi 
intent  appear,  that  my  lady  should  Bot  be  a 
loser. 

[For  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  ^achsifri 
by  the  court.] 
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2%e  effect  cfihejint  argumerU  of  the  king^i  golicitor- 

general^  in  maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

council  of  the  marches  over  the  four  shirts, 

Thb  question  for  the  present  is  only  upon  the 
statute  of  32  H.  VIII.,  and  though  it  ho  a  great 
qaeslion,  yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for 
it  is  but  a  true  construcuon  of  a  monosyllable,  the 
word  march. 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  three 
pioofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  the  matter 
ptrecedenty  and  subsequent. 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
that  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent 
teaching  the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those 
that  construe  and  receive  them. 

Fiivt,  therefore,  as  to  vis  termini^  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  word ;  this  word  marches  signi- 
fieth  no  more  but  limits,  or  confines,  or  borders,  in 
Latio  Umites<t  or  confinia^  or  contermina ;  and  thereof 
was  derived  at  the  first  marehio,  a  marquis,  which 
was  comes  limitaneus. 

Now  these  lipiits  cannot  be  Hnea  imaginaria, 
hot  it  must  have  some  contents  and  dimension, 
and  that  can  be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent ; 
and  for  this  construction  we  need  not  wander  out 
of  oar  own  state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  North- 
omberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  late- 
ly the  borders  upon  Scotland.  Now  the  middle 
shires  were  commonly  called  the  east,  west,  and 
Buddle  marches. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word  ;  I 
shall  prove  that  the  Parliament  took  it  in  this 
ssDse  by  three  several  arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  otherwise  the  word^hould  be 
idle;  and  it  is  a  rule,  verba  sunt  aceipienda^  ut 
iortientur  effeetum  .•  for  this  word  marches,  as  is 
confessed  on  the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the 
counties*  marches,  which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord- 
ships* marchers,  which  is  theirs;  that  is,  such 
lordships,  as  by  reason  of  the  incursions  and  in- 
festation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not 
under  the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion, 
but  like  the  bateable  ground  where  the  war  played. 
Now  if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  ^en  all 
equivocation  ceasetli. 

That  it  is  destroyed  appears  manifestly,  by  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.,  made  seven  years  before 
the  statute  of  which  we  dispute;  for  by  that  sta- 


tute all  the  lordships*  marchers  are  made  shirr 
ground,  being  either  annexed  to  the  ancient  coun. 
ties  ofWales,  or  totheancientcountieB  of  England, 
or  erected  into  new  counties,  and  made  parcel  of 
the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  so  no  more  marches 
after  the  statute  of  27 :  so  as  there  were  no  marches 
in  that  sense  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
statute  of  34. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  comparing  of 
the  place  of  the  statute,  whereupon  our  doubt 
riseth ;  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lord  president  and  council  in  the  dominion  of 
Wales  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with 
another  place  of  the  same  statute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  left  out ;  for  the  rule  is,  opposita  juxta 
se  posita  magis  elueeseunt.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  statute  which  gives  power  and  authority  to 
the  king  to  make  and  alter  laws  for  the  weal  of 
his  subjects  of  his  dominion  of  Wales;  there  the 
word  marches  is  omitted,  because  it  was  not 
thought  reasonable  to  invest  the  king  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the  subjects* 
birthright,  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England  ; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  omission  of  the  word  marches 
in  that  place,  you  may  manifestly  collect  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  in  the  other,  that  is  to  bo 
meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this: 
the  council  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  but  confirmed  ;  for  there  was  a 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  IV.  his 
time,  by  matter  yet  appearing ;  and  it  is  evident 
upon  the  statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause 
which  we  now  handle  it  referreth  Cwice  to  the 
usage,  as  heretofore  hath  been  used. 

This,  then,  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the 
king*s  intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court, 
was,  likewise,  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  in 
the  establishing  thereof,  because  the  Parliament 
builded  upon  an  old  foundation. 

The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had 
three  branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  mani- 
festly comprehend  the  four  shires. 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  nme  was  not  reclaimed : 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president 
and  council  there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mand over  the  English  shires ;  because  that  by 
the  aid  of  them,  which  were  undoubted  gfood  sul^ 
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jects,  they  might  the  better  govern  and  suppress 
those  that  were  doubtful  subjects. 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four 
shires  were  comprehended  in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
misdemeanors,  but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  Equity ;  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  gladiui  in 
vagina^  fur  it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst 
them;  for  even  in  punishment  of  riots  and  misde- 
meanors, they  proceed  not  by  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  way  of  jury,  but  as  a 
council,  by  way  of  examination.  And  again  it 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  that  court  for  their 
better  countenance  with  both  jurisdictions,  as  well 
civil  as  criminal,  for  gladius  gladium  juval. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king*s  intention  was 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce  and  inter- 
coarse  in  contracts  and  dealings  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England ;  and 
this  of  necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires ; 
for,  otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been 
wronged  by  the  Welsh  on  the  side  of  Wales,  he 
might  take  his  remedy  nearer  hand.  But  if  the 
subject  of  Wales,  for  whose  weal  and  benefit  the 
statute  was  chiefly  made,  had  been  wronged  by 
the  English  in  any  of  the  shires,  he  might  have 
sought  his  remedy  at  Westminster. 

The  third  branch  of  the  king*s  intent  was  to 
make  a  convenient  dignity  and  state  of  the  man- 
sion and  resiance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should 
be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  must 
plainly  include  the  four  shires ;  for  otherwise  to 
have  sent  primogenitum  reikis  to  a  government, 
which,  without  the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as 
things  then  were,  had  more  pearl  than  honour  or 
command ;  or  to  have  gpranted  him  only  a  power 
of  lieutenancy  in  those  shires,  where  he  was  to 
keep  his  state,  not  adorned  with  some  authority 
civil,  had  not  been  convenient. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that 
I  am  to  say  touching  the  intention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment precedent. 

Now,  touching  the  construction  subsequent,  the 
rale  is  good,  optimua  legum  interpret  eonsuetudo ; 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  a  usage  against  a 
statute,  but  by  a  usage  to  expound  a  statute ;  for 
no  man  will  say  but  the  word  marches  will  bear 
the  sense  tliat  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by  four  nota- 
ble circumstances ;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not 
late  or  recent;  secondly,  it  is  authorized,  and  not , 
popular  or  vulgar;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  ad-  ! 
mitted  and  quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted;  { 
and,  fourthly,  when  it  was  brought  in  question, 
which  was  but  once,  it  hath  been  affirmed,  judi- 
no  eonfriw^so. 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  and 
coancil,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  juris-  ' 
diction  in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before 
llie  statute.  n&z:sly,  since  18  E.  IV.  as  the  like  . 


!  number  of  years  since ;  so  that  it  is  Jamu  bifn/H 
I  it  hath  a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  we 
as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allov 
ances  by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  oti 
ginally  commenced  there,  by  remanding  from  th 
courts  of  Westminster,  when  causes  within  thot 
shires  have  been  commenced  here  above ;  sooic 
times  in  chancery,  sometimes  in  the  Star  Chan 
her,  by  tlie  admittance  of  divers  great  leamei 
men  and  great  judges,  that  have  been  of  tht 
council,  and  exercised  that  jurisdiction;  asatow 
time  Bromley,  Morgan,  and  Brooks*  being  thi 
two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron,  and  divsn 
others ;  by  the  king's  learned  council,  which  il 
ways  were  called  to  the  penning  of  the  king'V 
instructions ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  king's  instnie 
tions  themselves,  which,  though  they  be  not  d 
ways  extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H 
VIIL,  when  Princess  Mary  went  down,  that  tiM 
four  shires  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  i» 
structions,  either  by  name,  or  by  that  that  amoaoli 
to  so  much.  So  as  it  appears  that  this  usage  a 
practice  hath  not  been  an  obscure  custom,  pno 
tised  by  the  multitude,  which  is  many  times  « 
roneous,  but  authorized  by  the  judgment  and  com 
sent  of  the  state :  for  as  it  is  vera  vox  to  n^^ 
maximua  erroris  papulua  magiafer ;  so  it  is  durawm 
to  say,  Tnaximus  erroris  princeps  magiMter. 

For  the  third,  it  was  never  brought  in  quettkl 
till  16  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  one  W*ynde. 

And,  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  mond 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerrard,  attomcji 
and  Bromley,  solicitor,  who  was  afVerwards  chnfe 
cellor  of  England,  and  had  his  v^hole  state  of  li^ 
ing  in  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  and  by  liMi 
reported  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  Stti 
Chamber,  and  upon  their  report  decreed,  and  Ihi 
jurisdiction  affirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  maniApl 
badges  and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  tI^ 
lent  in  demonstration,  that  these  four  shires  wen 
understood  by  the  word  marches ;  the  one  til 
denomination  of  that  council,  which  was  ever  ii 
common  appellation  termed  and  styled  the  coandl 
of  the  marches,  or  in  the  marches,  rather  than  111 
coancil  of  Wales,  or  in  Wales,  and  dnominoik 
est  a  digniore.  If  it  had  been  intended  of  lorf* 
ships'  marches,  it  had  been  as  if  one  should  bail 
called  my  lord  mayor  my  lord  mayor  of  III 
suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended  of  Al 
four  English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the  mill 
worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  nl 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  It 
the  shires ;  and  to  imagine  that  a  court  should  Mt 
have  jurisdiction  where  it  8itteth,is  a  thinguttedf 
improbable,  for  they  should  be  tanquamputU  Al 
arido. 

So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  thil 
the  word  marches  in  that  place^  by  the  ir\Und 
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tense,  and  tnie  intent  of  the  etatate,  is  meant  the 
fear  shires. 

J%e  efed  tf  thai  thai  wa»  tpoken  hy  Serjeant  Hutton 
and  Serjeant  Harrisj  in  answer  of  the  former  ar^ 
gument^  and  for  the  excluding  of  the  juriadietion 
ef  the  marehes  in  the  four  shiree. 

That  which  they  both  did  deliver  was  reduced 
to  three  heads : 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  marches 
for  lordships*  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continuance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statute  of  37,  that  made  the 
kndihips*  marchers  shire-grounds ;  whereupon  it 
wu  inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  de- 
itiojpd  in  nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon 
the  statute  of  34 ;  whereby  they  inferred,  that 
thftt  statute  intended  that  word  in  that  significa- 
tioD. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes 
hefore  27  H.  VIH.,  and  divers  book-cases  of  law 
in  print,  and  divers  offices  and  records,  wherein 
the  word  marches  of  Wales  was  understood  of 
the  lordships*  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas 

ve  show  our  sense  of  the  word  but  rare,  they 

ihow  theirs  common  and  frequent;  and  whereas 

\        ve  show  it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation, 

tliej  show  theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  au- 

i         tborities  of  hooks,  and  ancient  records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
I  of  marches  upon  Scotland  was  not  like,  but  rather 
I  contrary ;  for  they  were  never  called  marches  of 
I  Gotland,  but  the  marches  of  England  :  whereas, 
!  ^  statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches 
^  England,  bat  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 

They  said  farther,  that  thecounty  of  Worcester 
fid  in  no  place  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and, 
therefore,  that  county  could  not  be  termed 
Biarehes. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
soma  words  in  the  statute  of  39  H.  VIII.,  where 
the  statute,  providing  for  a  form  of  trial  for  trea- 
son committed  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof, 
doth  use  that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the 
statute  o '  27 ;  whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the 
word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  places  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the  lordships*  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
eommission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this 
lay,  which  run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the 
president  and  council  there,  infra  prineipalitat, 
WaiHae^  ami  infra  the  four  counties  by  name,  with 
this  clause  farther,  et  marchiat  Walliae  eitdem 
amntatilnu  adjaeeni* :  whereby  they  infer  two 
tilings  strongly,  the  one  that  the  marches  of 
Wales  mnst  needs  be  a  distinct  thing  from  the 


four  counties;  the  other  that  the  word  marches 
was  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers  long  after 
both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  otherwise  the  proceed- 
'  ing,  which  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected 
counties  of  Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  by  force  whereof  many  had 'been 
proceeded  with  both  for  life  and  other  ways, 
should  be  called  in  question,  as  coram  nonjudice, 
insomuch  as  they  neither  were  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the  four  shires; 
and,  therefore,  mnst  be  contained  by  the  word 
marches,  or  not  at  all. 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  upon  the 
statute  of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same 
statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king's  majesty's  dominion  and  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender 
zeal  and  affection  that  the  king  bears  to  his  sub- 
jects of  Wales ;  and,  again,  at  the  humble  sui' 
and  petition  of  his  subjects  of  Wales ;  whereby 
they  infer  that  the  statute  had  no  purpose  to  extend 
or  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions or  subjects,  but  only  within  Wales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  an  act  of  Parliament. 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  see  the 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made. 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said,  they  doubted  not,  but 
that  if  it  were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor,  they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And,  lastly,  they  relied,  aa  upon  their  principal 
strength,  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  the  late 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  council;  for  they  said, 
that  from  34  of  H.  VIII.  until  11  of  Queen  EHz. 
the  court  of  the  marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction 
upon  that  county,  being  likewise  adjacent  to 
Wales,  as  the  other  four  are;  but  that  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the 
same,  being  questioned  at  the  suit  of  one  Rad- 
forde,  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Dyer,  and  three 
other  judges,  who,  by  their  certificate  at  large 
remaining  of  record  in  the  Chancery,  did  pro- 
nounce the  said  shire  to  be  exempted,  and  that  in 
the  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they  gave  this 
reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  principality 
or  marches  of  Wales.  By  which  reason,  they 
say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
word  marches  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent.   This  was  the  substance  of  their  defence. 

T%e  reply  of  the  king^a  aolicitor  to  the  argumehU 
of  the  two  aerjeanta. 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  argu- 
ments, ut  aupra,  he  did  pursue  the  same  division 
in  his  reply,  observing,  nevertheless,  both  a  great 
'  redundancy  and  a  great  defect  in  that  wh  ch  waa 
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spoken.  For,  touching  the  ose  of  the  word 
marches,  great  labour  had  been  taken,  which  was 
not  denied :  but  touching  the  intent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  same, 
which  were  the  life  of  the  question,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And,  therefore,  as  to  the  first  head,  that  the 
word  marches  had  been  often  applied  to  the 
lordships*  marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism 
which  is  called  iciamachia,  fighting  with  their 
shadows ;  and  that  the  sound  of  so  many  statutes, 
so  many  printed  book-cases,  so  many  records, 
were  nomina  magna^  but  they  did  not  press  the 
question ;  for  we  grant  that  the  word  marches  had 
significations,  sometimes  for  the  counties,  some- 
times for  the  lordships'  marchers,  like  as  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and 
sometimes  for  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sale  are  sometimes 
taken  for  the  villages  or  hamlets  of  Dale  and 
Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  parishes  of 
Dale  and  Sale:  and,  therefore,  that  the  most  part 
of  that  they  had  said  went  not  to  the  point. 

To  that  answer,  which  was  given  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was 
said,  it  was  not  ad  idem  $  for  we  used  it  to  prove 
that  the  word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to 
whole  counties ;  and  so  much  it  doth  manifestly 
prove ;  neither  can  they  deny  it.  But,  then,  they 
pinch  upon  the  addition,  because  the  English 
counties  adjacent  upon  Scotland  are  called  the 
marches  of  England,  and  the  English  counties 
adjacent  upon  Wales  are  called  the  marches  of 
Wales;  which  is  but  a  difference  in  phrase;  for 
sometimes  limits  and  borders  have  their  names 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out- 
ward country ;  for  the  distinction  of  exclunvi  and 
inelunve  is  a  distinction  both  in  time  and  place; 
as  we  see  that  that  which  wc  call  this  day  fortp 
night,  excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the  law 
phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  guindena, 
including  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called 
the  marches  upon  Wales,  or  the  marches  against 
Wales,  then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain;  and 
what  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and 
the  banks  against  the  sea  %  So  that  he  took  this 
to  be  but  a  toy  or  cavil  lation,  for  that  phrases  of 
speech  are  adplaeitum^  et  recipiurU  easum. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is 
true;  and  I  do  find  when  the  lordships'  marchers 
were  annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of 
the  three  shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no 
doubt  but  this  emboldened  Wynde  to  make  the 
claim  to  W*orcester,  which  he  durst  not  have 
thought  on  for  any  of  the  other  three.  But  it  falls 
out  well  that  that  which  is  the  weakest  in  proba- 
bility, is  strongest  in  proof;  for  there  is  a  case 
ruled  in  that  more  than  in  the  rest.  But  the  true 
reason  is,  that  usage  must  overrule  propriety  of 


'  speech  ;  and*  therefore,  if  all  commissions,  and 
instructions,  and  practices,  have  coopled  these 
four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  will  sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  First, 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  showed 
one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted, 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships' 
marchers  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  ii 
evident,  that  as  they  granted  the  natore  of  thoee 
marches  was  destroyed  and  extinct  by  97,  so  the 
name  was  discontinued  soon  after,  and  did  bat 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  after  it  hath  been  rung;  and  as  indeed  it  is 
usual  when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  name, 
which  is  expired,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  made 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word 
was  popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  becante  it  was 
extant  in  book-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records, 
they  must  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  from 
that  hold ;  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly 
by  the  law  of  27,  which  made  the  alteration  in 
the  thing  itself,  whereof  the  name  is  but  a  sha- 
dow; and  if  the  name  did  remain  afterwards, 
then  it  was  neither  legal,  nor  so  much  as  vulgar, 
but  it  was  only  by  abuse,  and  by  a  tiv.pe  or 
eaiaehrcMis. 

Thirdly,  he  showed  the  impossibility  how  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  intended  by 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  must  be  in  one 
of  these  two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  of 
the  lordships'  marchers  made  part  of  Wales,  oi 
of  the  lordships'  marchers  annexed  to  the  fom 
shires  of  England. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  by 
the  statute  itself;  for  the  first  clause  of  the  statute 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principality  and  dominion 
of  Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein 
the  four  new  erected  counties,  which  were  foi^ 
mcrly  lordships'  marchers,  and  whatsoever  else 
was  lordships'  marchers  annexed  to  the  andenl 
counties  of  Wales,  is  comprehended ;  so  that  of 
necessity  all  that  territory  or  border  must  b« 
Wales;  then  followeth  the  clause  immediatdjt 
whereupon  we  now  differ,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  and  remain  a  president  and  council  in  the  pris* 
cipality  of  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  ssbm; 
so  that  the  Parliament  could  not  forget  eo  sooo 
what  they  had  said  in  the  clause  next  before :  aid 
therefore  by  the  marches,  they  meant  aomewbt 
else  besides  that  which  was  Wales.    Then,  if 
they  fly  to  the  second  signification,  and  say  tkat 
it  was  meant  by  the  lordships'  marchers  annsud 
to  the  four  English  shires,  that  device  is  meielj 
nuper  nata  oralio,  a  mere  fiction  and  invention  of 
wit,  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
practice;  for,  if  that  were  so,  the  jnrisdictioo of 
the  council  should  be  over  part  of  those  shim, 
and  in  part  not;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenesd 
against  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  shiivsi 
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It  ooght  to  have  been  laid  or  showed  that  they 

dwelt  within  the  ancient  lordships'  marchers, 

whereof  there  is  no  shadow  that  can  be  showed. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particulars. 

And  for  tlie  statute  of  32,  for  trial  of  treason,  he 

said  it  was  necessary  that  the  word   marches 

should  be  added  to  Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this 

reason,  that  the  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the 

trial  of  treasons,  which  should  be  committed  after 

tiie  statute,  but  did  also  look  back  to  treasons 

eommitted  before:  and,  therefore,  this  statute 

being  made  but  five  years  after  the  statute  of  27, 

that  extinguished  the  lordships-  marchers,  and 

looking  back,  as  was  said,  was  fit  to  be  penned 

with  words  that  might  include  the  preterperfect 

tense  as  well  as  the  present  tense ;  for  if  it  had 

lasted  only  upon  the  word  Wales,  then  a  treason 

eonmitted  before  the  lordships'  marchers  were 

mide  part  of  Wales  might  have  escaped  the  law. 

To  this  also  another  answer  was  given,  which 

VIS,  that  the  word  marches  as  used  in  that  statute, 

eosld  not  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because 

of  the  words  following,  wherewith  it  is  coupled, 

nmely,  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 

where  the  king's  writ  runs  not. 

To  the  two  places  of  the  statute  of  34  itself, 
wbeiein  the  word  marches  is  used  for  lordships' 
Miehers;  if  they  be  diligently  marked,  it  is 
Mrely  sophistry  to  allege  them ;  for  both  of  them 
io  ipetk  by  way  of  recital  of  the  time  past  before 
the  itatate  of  37,  as  the  words  themselves  being 
ntA  oTer  will  show  without  any  other  enforce- 
BMit;  so  that  this  is  still  to  use  the  almanac  of 
tile  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and   terminer, 
vbicheeemeth  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show 
^  the  continuance  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or 
*^iied  sense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this 
'Ona  of  penning  those  commissions  had  been 
btpin  since  the  statute  of  27.    But  we  show  forth 
Ikeommissionin  17  H.  VIII.,  when  the  Princess 
tbiy  went  down,  running  in  the  same  manner 
VBriaft'in,  and  in  that  time  it  was  proper,  and 
(Olid  not  otherwise  be.    So  that  it  appeareth  that 
itiraa  but  merely  a  facsimile,  and  that  notwith- 
Huding  the  case  was  altered,  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
enyim  pursued  the  former  precedent;  hurt,  it  did 
aooe*  for  the  word  marches  is  there  superfluous. 
And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in 
tJMMe  commissions  were  effectual,  because  else 
Ibe  proceeding  in  the  four  new  erected  shires  of 
Wales  should  be  coram  non  jwJice^  that  objection 
earrieth  no  colour  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have 
aatbority  by  the  word  principality  of  Wales, 
without  adding  the  word  marches;  and  that  is 
proved  by  a  number  of  places  in  the  statute  of 
S4,  where,  if  the  word  Wales  should  not  compre- 
hend those  shires,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
•fleet  of  the  whole  benefit  of  that  statute;  for 
the  word  marches  is  never  added  in  any  of  these 
places. 

Voi«  HI.— 37 


To  the  third  head  touching  the  true  intent  of 
the  statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof 
was  in  that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  the  rest  was  but  in  litera  et  in 
cortiee. 

He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  our 
proof,  that  concerned  that  point,  they  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer:  for 
they  had  said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of 
the  erections  of  the  court,  whereupon  the  Parlia- 
ment built:  nothing  to  the  diversity  of  penning, 
which  was  observed  in  the  statute  of  34,  leaving 
out  the  word  marches,  and  resting  upon  the  word 
Wales  alone :  nothing  to  the  resiance,  nothing  to 
the  denomination,  nothing  to  the  continual  practice 
before  the  statute  and  after,  nothing  to  the  king's 
instructions,  &c. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  out  of  the  title 
and  preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for 
Wales,  and  for  the  weal  and  government  of 
Wales,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  subjects  of 
Wales,  it  was  little  to  the  purpose;  for  no  man 
will  affirm  on  our  part  the  four  English  shires 
were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  coun- 
cil, either  first  by  the  king,  or  after  by  the  ParHa- 
ment,  for  their  own  sakes,  being  in  parts  no 
farther  remote ;  but  it  was  for  congruity's  sake, 
and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commixture 
was  requisite :  and  furpis  t»t  para,  qux  non  eon- 
gruit  cum  toto.  And  therefore  there  was  no  rea- 
son that  the  statute  should  be  made  at  their  peti- 
tion, considering  they  were  not  primi  in  intcn- 
Hone,  but  came  tx  consequcnti. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing 
against  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  they  do 
voluntarily  mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer; 
for  we  do  not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, where  it  is  clear,  but  to  expound  an  act 
of  Parliament,  where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermoie 
eontcmporanea  inierpreiatio,  whether  it  be  of  sta- 
tute or  Scripture,  or  author  whatsoever,  is  of 
greatest  credit:  for  to  come  now,  above  sixty 
years  after,  by  subtilty  of  wit  to  expound  a 
statute  otherwise  than  the  ages  immediately  sue  • 
ceeding  did  conceive  it,  is  txpotilio  eotiteniiota^ 
and  not  naturaKs,  And  whereas  they  extenuate 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  do;  for,  first,  they  were  famous  men; 
and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the  shires; 
secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight  as  a  decree  of 
the  council  was  grounded  upon  it;  and,  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had  conferred 
with  the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  do 
often  use  in  like  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 

this  answer.     First,  that  the  certificate   in   the 

I  whole  body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  four  of  the 

!  last  lines,  doth  rely  wholly  upon  that  reason, 

(because  it  was  a  county  palatine:  and  to  Rpeak 

truth,  it  stood  not  with  any  great  sense  or  propor- 

Ition,  that  that  place  whi.-h  was  privileged  and 
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exempted  from  the  Jarisdiction  of  the  conrts  of 
Westminster,  should  be  meant  by  the  Parliament 
to  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which 
we  do  much  insist  upon  for  the  four  shires,  hold 
not  for  Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject 
of  Wales  be  not  forced  to  sue  at  Westminster, 
but  have  his  justice  near  hand ;  so  may  he  have 
in  Cheshire,  because  there  is  both  a  justice  for 
common  law  and  a  chancery ;  we  say  it  is  conve- 
nient for  the  prince,  if  it  please  the  king  to  send 
him  down,  to  have  some  jurisdiction  civil  as  well 
as  for  the  peace;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire,  as 
Earl  of  Chester.  And  therefore  those  grave  men 
had  great  reason  to  conceive  that  the  Parliament 
did  not  intend  to  include  Cheshire. 

And  whereas  tliey  pinch  upon  the  last  words 
in  the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no 
part  of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they 
must  supply  it  with  this  sense,  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute ;  for  otherwise  the  judges 
could  not  have  discerned  of  it ;  for  they  were  not 
to  try  the  fact,  but  to  expound  the  statute ;  and 
that  they  did  upon  those  reasons,  which  were 
special  to  Cheshire,  and  have  no  affinity  with  tlie 
four  shires. 

And,  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  cer- 
tificate makes  against  them ;  for  as  exeepiio firmat 
elgem  in  auibut  non  eiceptis^  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  iUelf  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

AfYer  tliis  he  showed  a  statute  in  IB  Eliz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstowbridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon 
Gloucestershire;  in  which  statute  there  is  a 
clause,  that  if  the  justices  of  peace  do  not  their 
duty  in  levying  of  the  money,  they  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  information  before 
the  council  of  the  marches;  whereby  he  inferred 
that  the  Parliament  would  never  have  assigned 
tlie  suit  to  that  court,  but  that  it  conceived  Glou- 
cestershire to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 
And  therefore  he  concluded  that  here  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  judgment  by  Pariiament,  that  the 
•hires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

The  third  and  Jaat  or  foment  of  the  king*»  aolintnr  in 
the  ease  rf  the  marehea,  in  reply  to  Serjeant  Harris. 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  little 
upon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII., and 
busied  themselves  in  efTrct  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  marches ;  but  now  find- 
ing that  litera  mortua  turn  prmlrnt^  they  offer  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  whirh  is  the  intent:  I 
«m  determined,  therefore,  t«)  reply  to  them  in  their 
own  order,  ui  manifentttm  wV,  iih  he  snith,  me  nihil 
tut  ntbtetfugere  voluiue  retiandu^  aut  ob%eurare 
dieenats. 


All  which  hmth  been  spokoi  on  their  pari  con 
sisteth  upon  three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  certain  infereiiees  to  prove  the 
intent  of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  aae  of  the  word 
marches  in  their  sense  long  after  both  statutes; 
both  that  of  27,  which  extinguished  the  lordshipi* 
marchers,  and  that  of  34,  whereupon  oar  questioa 
ariseth. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  interruption  of  that 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  which  we 
mainly  insist,  aa  the  best  exposition  of  the  statute. 

For  the  first  of  these,  concerning  the  intention, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statute  of  34  was  ground- 
ed upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordi^ 
nances  made  by  the  king  two  years  befoiey 
namely,  32 ;  in  which  ordinances  there  is  the 
very  clause,  whereupon  we  dispute,  namely,  Tliai 
there  should  be  and  remain  in  the  dominion  and 
principality  of  Wales  a  president  and  a  council : 
in  which  clause,  nevertheless,  the  word  marches  is 
left  out,  whereby  they  collect  that  it  eame  into 
the  statute  of  34  but  as  a  slip,  without  any  farther 
reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  mischief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  waSi 
that  Wales  was  not  governed  according  to  siniili- 
tude  or  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Eoglaad. 
And,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  cross  and  perveise 
construction,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw 
Wales  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that 
it  should  abridge  the  ancient  subjects  of  Ei^IsbJ 
of  their  own  laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  so  grsst  im- 
portance it  is  not  like  that  if  the  statute  had  msait 
to  include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it 
in  a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  noctmUer^  bit 
would  have  named  the  shires  to  be  eompie- 
hended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  thiid 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  sit 
remembered  and  named  in  several  places  of  iki 
statute,  three  in  number ;  and  therefore  it  is  aiK 
like  that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
principal  place,  if  they  had  been  meant. 

The  fifth  and  last  was,  that  there  is  no  i 
of  attendance,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  four  i 
should  attend  the  lord  president  and  the  eonnetl; 
wherein  there  was  urged  the  example  of  the  asli 
of  Parliament,  which  erected  courts;  as  the  eooit 
of  augmentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of 
survey ;  in  all  which  there  are  clauses  of  attsad- 
ance;  whereupon  they  inferred  that  eTemioiSi 
where  a  statute  gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it 
strengtheneth  it  with  a  clause  of  attendance ;  sad 
therefore  no  such  clause  being  in  this  statute,  itii 
like  there  was  no  jurisdiction  meant.  Nay,  farthtf 
they  noted,  that  in  tliis  very  statute  for  the  justices 
of  Wales  there  is  a  clause  of  attendance  from  tbt 
sheriffs  of  Wales. 
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In  answer  to  their  first  reason,  they  do  very 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's 
bosiness  and  mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for 
08  evidence  and  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time 
to  search ;  for  certainly  nothings  can  make  more 
for  Qs  than  these  ordinances,  which  they  produce ; 
for  the  diversity  of  penningr  of  that  clause  in  the 
ordinances,  where  the  word  marches  is  omitted, 
ind  that  clause  in  the  statute  where  the  word 
marches  is  added,  is  a  clear  and  perfect  direction 
what  was  meant  hy  that  word.  The  ordinances 
were  made  by  force  and  in  pursuance  of  authority 
given  to  the  king  by  the  statute  of  27 ;  to  what 
did  the  statute  extend  t  Only  to  Wales.  And, 
therefore,  the  word  marches  in  the  ordinances  is 
left  oat ;  but  the  statute  of  34  respected  not  only 
Wales,  bat  the  commixed  government,  and,  there- 
foie,  the  word  marches  was  put  in.  They  might 
htTe  remembered  that  we  built  an  argument  upon 
the  difference  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34 
itself  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  same ;  for  that 
in  all  other  clauses,  which  concern  only  Wales, 
the  word  marches  is  ever  omitted;  and  in  that 
danae  alone  thatconcerneth  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pfesident  and  council,  it  is  inserted.  And  this 
oar  argument  is  notably  fortified  by  that  they  now 
show  of  the  ordinances,  wherein  the  very  selfsame 
elaase  touching  the  president  and  council,  because 
tli6  king  had  no  authority  to  meddle  but  with 
Wales,  the  word  marches  is  omitted.  So  that  it 
it  most  plain  that  this  word  comes  not  in  by 
chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment  and  purpose, 
at  an  effectual  word ;  for,  as  it  was  formerly  said, 
tfpotitajuxta  Beptmia maguelueeseunf ;  and,  there- 
fore, 1  may  likewise  urge  another  place  in  the  sta- 
tate  which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance ;  for  I  find 
there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley,  which 
it  confessed  to  be  no  lordships*  marcher,  but  to  lie 
within  the  county  of  Worcester ;  yet  because  it 
wat  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annexed  unto  the  body  of  the  said  county.  First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships*  marchers,  but  that  it 
intermeddles  with  Worcestershire.  Next,  do  you 
ind  any  such  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  32 1  No. 
Why  I  Becaose  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales. 
So  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  enforce  our 
exposition  better  than  the  collating  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  32  with  the  statute  of  34. 

In  answer  to  the  second  rnason,  the  course  that 
Itee  often  taken  in  this  cauRe  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  psalm,  *<  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
how  :*^  so,  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken, 
they  start  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For 
now  they  speak,  as  if  he  went  about  to  make  the 
Ibnr  snires  Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws  of  England,  or  their  being  account- 
ed amongst  the  ancient  counties  of  Ens^land : 
doth  any  man  say  that  those  shires  are  not  within 
tlie  circuits  of  England,  but  subject  to  the  justices 
of  Wales  t   or  that  they  should  send  but  one 


knight  to  the  Parliament,  as  the  shires  of  Wales 
do  ?  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at  Westminster,  in 
chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the  like  1  No 
man  affirms  any  such  things;  we  take  nothing 
from  them,  only  we  give  them  a  court  of  sum- 
mary justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  doctrina  to  make  such  an  op- 
position between  law  and  equity,  and  between 
formal  justice  and  summary  justice.  For  there 
is  no  law  under  heaven  which  is  not  supplied 
with  equity;  iox summum  jus, summa  injuria,  or, 
as  some  have  it,  summa  lex,  summa  crux.  And 
therefore  all  nations  have  equity ;  but  some  have 
law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same  court,  which 
is  the  worse;  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  the  better.  Look  into 
any  counties  palatine,  which  are  small  models  of 
the  great  government  of  kingdoms,  and  you  shall 
never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 

Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do 
require  courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem 
them  to  be  privileges  and  graces;  and  in  this 
cause  only  they  are  thought  to  he  servitudes  and 
loss  of  birthright.  The  universities  have  a  court 
of  summary  justice,  and  yet  I  never  heard  that 
scholars  complain  their  birthright  was  taken  from 
them.  The  stannaries  have  them,  and  you  have 
lately  affirmed  the  jurisdiction  ;  and  yet  you  have 
taken  away  no  nian*s  birthritrht.  The  court  at 
York,  whosoever  looks  into  it,  was  erected  at  the 
petition  of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  did  not 
mean  to  cast  away  their  birthright.  The  court 
of  wards  is  mixed  with  discretion  and  equity; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  infants  and  innocents 
were  deprived  of  their  birthriffht.  London,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a  court  of  equity, 
and  holdeth  it  for  a  prace  and  favour:  how  then 
Cometh  this  case  to  be  singular?  And  therefore 
these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits,  proceeding 
of  error  or  worse;  and  it  makes  nio  think  that  a 
few  do  make  their  own  desirrs  the  desires  r.f  the 
country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  hy  the 
greater  number,  though  not  by  the  greater  sto- 
machs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con- 
versant in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will 
appear  to  be  no  new  thing  to  carry  great  matters 
in  general  words  without  other  particular  express- 
ing. Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  26  H.  VIII. 
which  hath  carried  estates  tails  under  the  general 
words  of  estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  of  the 
statute  of  16  R.  II.  of  praemunire,  and  see  what 
great  matters  are  ihoujrht  to  he  carried  under  the 
word  alibi.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  ignorant  as- 
sertion to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  named 
the  shires,  if  it  had  meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pasR 
it  over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain 
a  new  matter,  but  referreih  to  usage;  and  though 
the  statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaKs 
plainly  and  particularly,  which  is  the  strongest 
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kind  of  utterance  or  expressing.  Quid  verba  audiam 
cum  facta  vidfam. 

And,  thirdly,  this  argument  of  theirs  may  be 
stronirly  retorted  against  them,  for  as  they  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  because  they  were 
not  included  by  name,  so  we  infer  that  they  are 
meant,  because  they  are  not  excepted  by  name,  as 
18  usual  by  way  of  proviso  in  like  cases  :  and  our 
inference  bath  far  greater  reason  than  theirs,  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they 
were  known  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction;  and, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed, 
which  should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which 
should  continue  things  as  they  were. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them ;  for  there  be  three 
places  where  the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the 
extinguishing  of  the  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the 
second  for  the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  as- 
surance which  were  too  light  to  carry  inheritance 
and  freehold ;  the  third  for  the  restraining  of  cer- 
tain franchises  to  that  stite  they  were  in  by  a  for- 
mer statute.  In  these  three  places  the  words  of 
the  statute  are,  The  lordships'  marchers  annexed 
unto  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships'  marchers,  what 
needcth  this  long  circumlocution  t  It  had  been 
easier  to  have  said,  within  the  marches.  But  be- 
cause it  was  conceived  that  the  word  marches 
would  have  comprehended  the  whole  counties, 
and  the  statute.mcant  but  of  the  lordships' march- 
ers annexed  ;  therefore  they  were  enforced  to  use 
that  periphrasis  or  length  of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason  I  give  two  several 
answers ;  the  one,  that  the  clause  of  attendance 
is  supplied  by  the  word  incidents  ;  for  the  clause 
of  establishment  of  the  court  hath  that  word, 
"  with  all  incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath 
been  used  :"  for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  jus- 
tice or  jurisdiction.  The  other  because  it  is  a 
court,  that  standcth  not  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
alone,  but  by  the  king*s  instructions,  whereto  the 
act  refers.  Now,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  king 
may  supply  the  clause  of  attendance ;  for  if  the 
king  grant  forth  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, he  may  command  what  sheriff  he  will  to  at- 
tend it ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  diversity 
between  this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch  of  the 
court  of  wards,  survey,  and  augmentations :  for 
they  were  courts  erected  de  novo  by  Parliament, 
and  had  no  manner  of  reference  either  to  usage  or 
instructions ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  frame  of  those  courts,  and  their  authori- 
ty both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be 
described  and  expressed  by  Parliament.  So  was 
it  of  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the 
statute  of  34  mentioned,  because  there  are  many 
oidinances  de  novo  concerning  them ;  so  that  it 
was  a  new  erection,  and  not  a  confirmation  of 
them. 


Thus  have  I,  in  confatation  of  their  reasons, 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  oar  own,  as  it 
were,  with  new'matter;  for  most  of  that  they  have 
said  made  for  us.  But  as  I  am  willing^  to  clear 
your  judgments,  in  taking  away  the  objections,  so 
I  must  farther  pray  in  aid  of  yoar  memory  for 
those  things  which  we  have  said,  whereunto  they 
have  offered  no  manner  of  answer ;  for  unto  all 
our  proofs  which  we  made  touching  the  intent  of 
the  statute,  which  they  grant  to  be  the  spirit  and 
life  of  this  question,  they  said  nothing:  as  not  i 
word  to  this ;  That  otherwise  the  word  marches 
in  the  statute  should  be  idle  or  snperflaous:  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  doth  always  omit 
the  word  marches  in  things  that  concern  only 
Wales :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  did 
not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify,  and  therefore 
if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are  in  still :  not 
a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed  goyemment, 
as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaiming  of 
Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  Parliament  meant  the  prince 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  civil  in  tliat  place, 
where  he  kept  his  house.  To  all  these  things, 
which  we  esteem  the  weightiest,  there  is  aHwm 
sileniium,  afler  the  manner  of  children  that  skip 
over  where  they  cannot  spell. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  word ;  first, 
I  will  examine  the  proof  they  have  brought  that 
the  word  was  used  in  their  sense  after  the  statnte 
27  and  34  ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained, 
if  they  should  prove  so  much  :  and,  lastly,  I  will 
briefly  state  our  own  proofs,  touching  the  use  of 
the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I 
called  the  use  of  the  word  marches,  after  the  sta- 
tute of  27,  but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  olA. 
word,  which  soon  after  vanished,  they  will  noir- 
ring  us  a  peal  of  statutes  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  b9 
a  peal,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  ^ 
peal  of  shot :  for  it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strikes 
for  of  all  the  catalogue  of  statutes  I  find  scarcely 
one,  save  those  that  were  answered  in  my  formed 
argument ;  but  we  may  with  as  good  reason  affind 
in  every  of  them  the  word  marches  to  be  mean^ 
of  the  counties'  marches,  as  they  can  of  the  lord' 
ships'  marchers :  for  to  begin  upwards : 

The  statute  39  Eliz.  for  the  repair  of  Wilton 
Bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for 
the  counties ;  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  re- 
paration upon  Herefordshire  hy  compulsory  meaoti 
and  permitteth  benevolence  to  be  taken  in  Wales, 
and  the  marches ;  who  doubts,  but  this  meant  of 
the  other  three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  use 
of  the  bridge  than  the  remote  counties  of  Waleil 

For  the  statute  5  Eliz.,  concerning  perinry,it 
hath  a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
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^Cbie  cooncil  of  the  marches  for  punishing  of  per- 
^^Miy  ;  who  can  doubt  but  that  here  marches  is 
sxmeant  of  the  shires,  considering  the  perjuries 
^Kommitted  in  them  have  been  punished  in  that 
^toart  as  well  as  in  Wales  t 

For  2  E.  VI.  and  the  clause  therein  for  restrain- 
EDg  tithes  of  marriage  portions  in  Wales  and  the 
marches,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties  t 
For  if  any  such  customs  had  crept  and  encroached 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  out  of  the  lordships' 
jDEiarcherSy  no  doubt  the  statute  meant  to  restrain 
tAiein  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  which 
ovdains  that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  fur  distress 
t.o  be  had  by  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any 
lordship  in  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same 
'Sphere  mue$  are  paid,  because  that  imports  a 
fpeneral  release ;  what  absurdity  is  there,  if  there 
tlie  marches  be  meant  for  the  whole  shires  1  for 
U  any  sach  custom  had  spread  so  far,  the  reason 
c»f  the  statute  is  alike. 

Aa  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  VIII.  and  4  E.  IV. 
Mor  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  custos 
wmiuiarum^  there  the  woid  marches  must  needs 
l»e  taken  for  limits,  according  to  the  etymology 
^nd  derivation ;  for  the  words  refer  not  to  Wales, 
ft>at  are  thus,  within  England  and  Wales,  and 
^ther  the  king's  dominions,  marches,  and  terri- 
%<orie8,  that  is,  limits  and  territories ;  so  as  I  see 
xao  TBason  but  I  may  truly  maintain  my  former 
^uaertioD,  that  after  tlie  lordships'  marchers  were 
^ntinct  by  the  statute  of  27,  the  name  also  of 
XHarches  was  discontinued,  and  rarely  if  ever  used 
Sji  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  was  now  and 

"Vihen  used  in  that  sense,  it  helps  them  little;  for 

CiBt  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 

"tte  thing  was  extinct,  for  nomen  est  ret  nomen  ; 

90  it  reisains  but  abusivi,  as  if  one  should  call 

Craletta  Carthage,  because  it  was  once  Carthage ; 

«nd«  next,  if  the  word  should  have  both  senses, 

mjoA  that  we  admit  an  equivocation,  yet  we  so 

OfCfweig^  them  upon  the  intent,  as  the  balance 

is  soon  cast. 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is, 
"^at  there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the 
e&er  side,  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  them- 
selves what  they  would  have  to  be  meant  by  the 
-word  marches ;  for  one  while  they  say  it  is  meant 
for  the  lordships'  marchers  generally,  another 
while  they  say  that  it  is  meant  for  the  inward 
marches  on  Wales's  side  only ;  and  now  at  last 
they  are  driven  to  a  poor  shift,  that  there  should 
be  left  some  little  lordship  marcher  in  the  dark, 
ts  casus  omissus^  not  annexed  at  all  to  any  coun- 
ty ;  but  if  they  would  have  the  statute  satisfied 
upon  that  only,  I  say  no  more  to  them,  hut  aquila 
fifliCeapil  museas. 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  you  the  state 
of  our  proofit  of  the  word. 

First,  according  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove 


it  by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  because  march 
is  the  Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marehio  is 
comes  Umitaneus ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden 
and  others. 

Next,  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like 
case  to  be  for  counties,  by  the  example  of  the 
marches  of  Scotland  :  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
W^alker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  case  have  no  cou- 
sin, it  is  a  sign  iiis  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate; 
therefore,  we  have  showed  you  a  cousin,  or  rather 
a  brother,  here  within  our  own  island,  of  the  like 
use  of  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great  matter 
was  made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never 
called  the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches 
of  England  against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland,  it 
was  first  answered  that  that  made  no  difference ; 
because  sometimes  the  marches  take  their  name 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out 
country  ;  so  that  it  is  but  inclusive  and  exclusivit 
as  for  example,  that  which  we  call  in  vulgar 
speech  this  day  fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  that 
the  law  calls  quindcna,  including  the  day ;  and 
so,  likewise,  who  will  make  a  difference  between 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  against  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  sea  1  But  now,  to  remove  all 
scruple,  we  show  them  Littleton  in  his  chapter 
Of  Grand  Serjeantry,  where  he  saith,  there  is  a 
tenure  by  cornagc  in  the  marches  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute  of  25  E. 
III.,  Of  Labourers,  where  they  are  also  called  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited 
to  the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed 
within  the  bodies  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships* 
marchers,  and  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in 
the  duchy  from  H.  IV.  downwards,  where  the 
endorsement  is  in  marchits  Wallix^  and  the  con- 
tents are  possessions  only  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cestershire, (for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 
the  duchy  hath  no  lands;)  and  whereas,  they 
would  put  it  off  with  a  cuiqti^  in  siia  arte  credent 
dum^  they  would  believe  tliem,  if  it  were  in  matter 
of  accounts ;  we  do  not  allege  them  as  auditors, 
but  as  those  that  speak  English  to  prove  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  loquetidum  ut  vulgus. 

We  show,  likewise,  an  ancient  record  of  a 
patent  to  Herbert,  in  15  E.  IV.,  where  Kilpeck 
id  laid  to  be  in  com.  Hereford  in  marchiis  IVallix  / 
and,  lastly,  we  show  again  the  statute  of  27  E. 
111.,  where  provision  is  made  that  men  shall 
labour  in  the  summer  where  they  dwell  in  the 
winter;  and  there  is  an  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  counties  of  StalTord  and  Lancashire,  &c., 
and  of  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scraland ; 
where  it  is  most  plain  that  the  marches  of  Wales 
are  meant  for  counties,  because  they  are  coupled 
both  with  SlaflTord  and  Lancashire,  which  art 
counties,  and  with  the  marches  of  Scotland, 
which  are  likewise  counties;  and,  as  it  is  inlurri 
2b2 
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ed,  the  labourers  of  those  four  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
consideration ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
put  us  to  the  proof  of  the  use  of  this  word 
marches  sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  usage 
speaks  for  us ;  tlie  other,  that  there  ought  not  to 
bo  reijuired  of  us  to  show  so  frequent  a  use  of 
the  word  marches  of  ancient  time  in  our  sense, 
as  tliey  showed  in  theirs,  because  there  was  not 
the  like  occasion :  for,  when  a  lordsliip  marcher 
was  mentioned,  it  was  of  necessity  to  lay  it  in 
the  marches,  because  they  were  out  of  all  coun- 
ties ;  but  when  land  is  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the  marches ; 
80  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  word 
marches,  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  compen- 
dious speech  to  avoid  the  naming  of  the  four 
shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  III.,  and  in 
the  endorsement  of  accounts ;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of 
complaint ;  or,  ex  abundantt,  as  in  the  record  of 
Kilpcck. 

There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  proofs 
which  we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession, 
wherein  they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Eliz.,  and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  11  Eliz., 
and  then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  thoj'^  allege  certain  words  in  the  in- 
structions to  Cholnilcy,  vice-president,  in  11 
Eliz.,  at  which  time  the  shires  were  first  com- 
prehended in  the  instructions  by  name,  and  in 
these  words,  annexed  by  our  commission :  where- 
upon they  would  infer  that  thry  wore  not  brought 
in  the  statute,  but  only  came  in  by  instructions, 
and  do  imagine  that  when  Cheshire  went  out 
they  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute,  was  but  a 
usurpation  and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful 
and  settled  jurisdiction;  and  it  was  compared  to 
that,  which  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits, 
who  end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  Mullen's  case, 
where  it  is  said  consuetiuh  non  pr,rjtidieat  veritqfi. 

There  was  moved,  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
the  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as 
an  extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the 
proofs  of  the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show 
iorth  no  instructions  from  17  II.  VIII.  to  1  Marisp. 

I'o  ttiese  six  points  I  will  give  answer,  and,  as 
]  conceive,  with  sa^tisfaction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right 
%vay,  if  they  can  follow  it;  for  Bristol  was  not  [ 
exempt  by  any  opinion  f>(  law,  but  was  left  out ' 
of  the  instr'jctions  upon  supplication  made  to  the  i 
qr.cen.  i 


I     For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  tin 

;  the  reason  was,  because  it  vas  not  probable  da 

I  the  statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  sobject  to  th 

jurisdiction  of  that  council,  considering  it  wi 

not  subject  to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  ii 

I  regard  it  was  a  county  palatine.    And,  wherei 

they  said,  that  so  was  Flintshire  too,  it  matchetl 

not,  because  Flintshire  is  named  in  the  statot 

for  one  of  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  difierenee 
between  Cheshire  and  these  other  shires;  for  tin 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Chi 
shire  the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  aa  Eail  ol 
Chester ;  to  all  which  you  reply  nothingr. 

Therefore,  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheshin 
went  out  seeundo  Jlumine,  with  the  good  will  d 
the  state ;  and  this  sought  to  be  evicted  advetM 
flumine^  cross  the  state ;  and  as  they  have  opinifli 
of  four  judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  ■ 
we  have  the  opinion  of  two  great  learned  diea 
Gerrard  and  Bromley,  for  the  including  of  War 
cester;  whose  opinions,  considering  it  was  bal 
matter  of  opinion,  and  came  not  judicially  fl 
question,  are  not  inferior  to  any  two  of  the  other) 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  opposition  or  repuf 
nancy  between  them,  but  both  may  stand. 

For  Cholmley's  instructions,  the  words  mij 
well  stand,  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  coMi 
mission;  for  the  king's  commission  or  instrw 
tions,  for  those  words  are  commonly  confoandadi 
must  cOi^perate  with  the  statute,  or  else  they  e&m 
not  be  annexed.  But  for  that  conceit  that  the) 
should  come  in  but  in  11,  when  Cheshire  wori 
out,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits  can  be  of  thri 
opinion,  if  he  mark  it :  for  we  see  that  the  towi 
of  Glocester,  &c.,  is  named  in  the  instructioH 
of  1  Mar.,  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  will  thiri 
that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and  Glocestw 
shire  out. 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  it  bat  juriaMi 
tionem  precariam,  the  precedents  show  plainlj 
the  contrary ;  for  they  had  coercion,  and  they  dV 
fine  and  imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  opori 
petitions;  and,  besides,  they  must  remember  tfari 
many  of  our  precedents,  which  we  did  show  fortki 
were  not  of  suits  originally  commenced  there,  bd 
of  suits  remanded  from  hence  out  of  the  kii^ 
courts  as  to  their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  mle  is  plalb 
and  sound,  that  where  the  law  appears  contnt^ 
usage  cannot  control  law;  which  doth  not  at  d 
nfringe  the  rule  of  optima  legum  inierpres  eontti 
tudo  f  for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  k 
cannot  overrule  law. 

But  of  the  other  side  I  could  show  yon 
cases,  where  statutes  have  been  expounded 
rectly  against  their  express  letter  to  uphold  ptftt* 
dents  and  usage,  as  ?  and  3  Phil,  et  Mar.  npoi 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  that  ordained  thattht 
judges  cttram  qttibus  formaltim  erit  appelfum  sbdl 
inquire  of  the  damages,  and  yet  the  law  ruled  lhs> 
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It    shall  be  inqaiied  before  the  judges  of  Nisi 
Piius.    And  the  great  reyerence  given  to  prece- 
dents appeareth  in  39  H.  VI.  3  E.  I V.  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  books ;  and  the  difference  is  exceed- 
ingly well  taken  in  Slade^s  case,  Coke's  Reports, 
4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notice  of  the 
jadge;  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the 
book,  that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage 
hath  gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the  parties 
would  haye  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  ex  ojieio 
would  haye  discerned  of  it,  and  found  it ;  and  we 
bare  ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than 
nt  at  this  table,  that  have  exercised  jurisdiction 
ofer  the  shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain 
instmcUons,  I  could  wish  we  had  them ;  but  the 
want  of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscureth  the 
ease  little.  For,  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  we 
bre  three  forms  of  instructions  concerning  these 
shoes  extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly, 
hut  by  reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall 
hear  and  determine,  &c.  within  any  of  the  places 
'  or  counties  within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and 
we  haTe  one  of  the  commissions,  wherein  they 


were  named;  so  as  upon  the  matter  they  are 
named.  And  of  this  form  are  the  ancient  rhstruc- 
tions  before  the  statute  of  17  H.  YIIL,  when  the 
Princess  Mary  went  down. 

The  second  form  of  instructions  go  farther,  for 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exempted  places  within 
the  counties  named,  with  tanquam  as  well  within 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  &c.,  as  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
any  of  their  commissions ;  which  clearly  admits 
the  counties  to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  are 
the  instructions  1  Maris,  and  so  long  until  11  £liz. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continued 
ever  since,  hath  the  shires  comprehended  by 
name.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  in- 
structions which  are  wanting,  are  according  to 
one  of  these  three  forms  which  are  extant.  Take 
even  your  choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to 
prove  .that  the  practice  there  was  ever  authorized 
by  the  instructions  here.  And  so  upon  the  whole 
matter,  I  pray  report  to  be  made  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  president  and  the  council  hath  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  his  instructions,  over  the  four 
shires,  by  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VUI. 
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iktai,^  I  HAVE  chosen  to  read  upon  the  Sta- 
'^  tuteof  Uses,  made  27  H.  YIIL  ch.  10, 

*l*w  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm  are 
^^^^  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in 
l^ck  tort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
iBk,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 
P««<rwrit-  ^y*  what  assurances  will  stand  good, 
'^•mtmtm.  ^^j  ^jj^j  ^jj]  ^^^^      Neither  is  this 

uiy  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and 
l^Brned  judges ;  but  the  tides  and  currents  of  re- 
cetred  error,  and  unwarranted  and  abusive  experi- 
ence have  been  so  strong,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
i^eep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law,  so  as  this 
itatuie  is  in  great  part  as  a  law  made  in  the  Par- 
liament, held  35  Kegins ;  for,  in  37  Regine,  by 
the  notable  judgment  given  upon  solemn  argu- 


ments o  all  the  judges  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  in  the  famous  case  between  Dillon 
and  Freine,  concerning  an  assurance  made  by 
Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  re-  chndieigti^ 
duced  to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  ^'pofhTri 
and  the  false  and  perverted  exposi-  »^-''*- 
tion,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  years, 
but  never  countenanced  by  any  rule  or  author- 
ity of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a  popu- 
lar conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled ;  since  which  time  (as  it 
Cometh  to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reform ingr  of 
inveterate  errors)  many  doubts  and  perplexed* 
questions  have  risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved, 
nor  the  law  thereupon  settled :  the  consideration 
whereof  moved  me  to  take  the  occasion  cf  per- 
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forming  this  particular  duty  to  the  House,  to  see 
if  I  could,  hy  my  travel,  bring  the  exposition 
thereof  to  a  more  general  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  either 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that 
taketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my 
own  unableness,  which  I  had  continual  sense  and 
feeling  of;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of 
absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure 
than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  impossible 
to  work  some  profitable  effect ;  the  rather  because 
where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  upon 
one  subject,  he  shall  many  times,  with  patience 
and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the 
knots,  which  a  grreater  wit,  distracted  with  many 
matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit : 
and,  at  the  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment  be 
too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the 
authorities  and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of 
uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as  they  should 
take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no 
light  from  me.  And  like  to  the  matter  of  my 
reading  shall  my  manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is 
to  revive  and  recontinue  the  ancient  form  of  read- 
ing, which  you  may  see  in  Mr.  Frowicke's  upon 
the  prerogative,  and  all  other  readings  of  ancient 
time,  being  of  less  ostentation,  and  more  fruit 
than  the  manner  lately  accustomed  :  for  the  use 
then  was,  substantially  to  expound  the  statutes 
by  grounds  and  diversities;  as  you  shall  find  the 
readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of  like  law  and 
contrary  law;  whereof  the  one  includes  the  learn- 
ing of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  of  a  differ- 
ence; and  not  to  stir  conceits  and  subtle  doubts, 
or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  intricate 
cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  one  case  which  is  taken,  is 
commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  the 
law  upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon 
the  law. 

EXPOSmO  STATUTI. 

The  exposition  of  this  statute  con- 
sists upon  matter  without  the  statute, 
and  matter  within  the  statute. 
9iup.T.ibr.  There  be  three  things  concerning 
**^"*  this  statute,  and  all  other  statutes, 
which  are  helps  and  inducements  to  the  right 
understanding  of  any  statute,  and  yet  are  no  part 
of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  case  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

9.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
fttatute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other 
mischief,  which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  tliis 
way  or  that  way  may  breed. 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  common  law,  touch- 
ing expoAition  of  ttatates. 


Having  therefore  framed  six  dinsioiiB,  aeeoi 
ing  to  the  number  of  readings  upon  the  stats 
itself,  I  have  likewise  divided  the  mmtter  witho 
the  statute  into  six  introductions  or  discourses, 
that  for  every  day's  reading  I  hare  made  a  trip 
provision. 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction. 

2.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  few  brief  cases  for  exercise  and  arg 
ment. 

The  last  of  which  I  would  have  forborne;  ai 
according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  shoi 
have  taken  some  of  my  points  upon-my  divisioi 
one,  two,  or  more,  as  you  should  have  thoag 
good;  save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  t 
younger  sort  of  the  bar  were  not  so  conversant 
matters  upon  the  statutes ;  and  for  that  cauM 
have  interlaced  some  matters  at  the  common  Im 
that  are  more  familiar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  y 
is  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  and  its  inei 
tion  and  progression  before  the  statute. 

2.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  aeon 
spring  of  tliis  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3.  The  third  discourse  shall  be  of  the  estate  ofl 
assurances  of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  oa 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  resM 
able,  and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  aai 
of  law  and  a  natural  constniction  of  the  stall 
will  give  leave ;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  idm 
venient  and  meet  to  be  suppressed. 

4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  ceitl 
rules  and  expositions  of  laws  applied  to  this  p 
sent  purpose. 

5.  The  fifth  discourse  shall  be  of  the  bl 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences  M 
afoot,  by  construction  of  the  statute,  withe 
offering  either  violence  to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  shall  be  of  I 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences,  ■ 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  Parliament;  wli 
last  I  think  good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  publiik 

The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discerned 
by  considering,  first,  what  it  is  not,  and  ^SiSA 
then  what  it  is ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  ""^^^ 
all   human   science  and  knowledge  to  protf 
most  safely,  by  negative  and  exclusion,  to  «fc 
is  affirmative  and  inclusive. 

First,  a  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  in-  ^ 

terest  in  law;  and,  therefore.  Master  VSHm 
Attorney  Coke,    who  read  upon  this  chSjb 
statute,  said  well,  that  there  are  but  "^ 
two  rights. 

Jus  in  re  .*  Jtu  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  iaJuMtnrt-  I 
other  a  demand,  which  is  Jtu  ad  rem:  butal 
is  neither:  so  that  in  24  H.  Vni.  it  is  Bm.h« 
said  that  the  saving  of  the  statute  of  ••^^^ 
1  R.  HI.  which  saveth  any  right  or  inlereH 
entails,  matt  be  understood  of  entails  of  tha  f 
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tetnoDt  and  not  of  the  part  of  the  use,  because 
a  aae  ia  no  right  nor  interest.    So,  again,  you 
lee  that  Littleton's  conceit,  that  a  use  should 
•moant  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  whereupon  a  release 
might  well  inure,  because  of  privity,  is  controlled 
iiLii       ^7  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^*  VIL,  and  divers  other 
uaT.s.      books,  which  say  that  eestuy  que  use  is 
ponishable  in  an  action  of  trespass  towards  the 
feofifees;  only  5  H.  V.  seemeth  to  be 
at   some  discord  with    other   books, 
where  it  is  admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be  eestuy 
^  lite  of  an  adyowson,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a 
personal  action,  the  king  should  have 
Mi  the  presentment;  which  case  Master 

Ewens,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh*s 
MM,  did  seek  to  reconcile  thus :  where  ealuy 
fu  UM,  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  his 
evo  name,  there  the  king  should  remove  his  in- 
ombent;  but  no  such  thing  can  be  collected 
upon  the  book :  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
ceive the  error  grew  upon  this,  that  be- 
M8M  it  was  generally  thought,  that  a  use  was 
hot  a  pernancy  of  profits ;  and  then,  again,  because 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlaw  in  a  personal  action, 
the  king  shall  have  the  pernancy  of  the  profits, 
they  look  that  to  be  one  and  the  selfsame  thing 
taiuy  que  use  had,  and  which  the  king  was  en- 
titled nnto ;  which  was  not  so;  for  the  king  had 
nmedy  in  law  for  his  pernancy  of  the  profits,  but 
totuy  que  use  had  none.  The  books  go  further, 
IET.4  and  say,  that  a  use  is  nothing,  as  in  2 
lai  11,11  H.  VII.  rfc/was  brought  and  counted 
tfMT  kn  for  years  rendering  rent,  &;c.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  in  bar,  that  the  plaintiff  mhil 
A>M  tempore  dimiuionie:  the  plaintiff  made  a 
ipml  replication,  and  showed  that  he  had  a  use, 
tad  iMue  joined  upon  that ;  wherefore  it  appear- 
>th,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  upon  the  defend- 
iBt*8  plea,  it  should  have  been  found  against 
i^ai.1  ^"°'  ^^  again  in  4  Reginae,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lord  Sandys,  the  truth  of 
tiM  canae  was,  a  fine  was  levied  by  eeatuy  que 
^  before  the  statute,  and  this  coming  in  question 
■Me  the  statute  upon  an  averment  by  the  plaintiff 
f^ partes  JUnis  nUul  habuerunt^  it  is  said  that  the 
^'fendant  may  show  the  special  matter  of  the  use, 
*^  it  ahall  be  no  departure  from  the  first  plead- 
"flfof  the  fine;  and  it  is  said  farther,  that  the 
"■ni  of  averment  given  in  4  H.  VIL  qttod  partes 
/*tt  fii4i7  kabueruntf  nee  in  possessionem  nee  in  umi, 
^vtaoosted  by  this  sUtuteof  22  H.  VIIL  and  was 
^  more  now  to  be  accepted ;  but  yet  it  appears, 
^  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon  the  general 
tvttment,  without  the  special  matter  showed,  it 
iboaJd  have  been  found  for  him  that  took  the 
ivennent,  because  a  use  is  nothing.  But  these 
Woks  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly ; 
fo  we  see  in  the  same  books,  that  when  a  use  is 
apeeially  alleged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge  of 
It;  but  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  a  use  is  nothing  for 
which  remedy  is  given  by  the  course  of  the  com- 
VoL.  III.— dA 


mon  law,  so  as  the  law  knowetb  it,  but  protects  it 
not ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  question  cometb, 
whether  it  hath  any  being  in  nature  or  in  con- 
science, the  law  accepteth  of  it;  and  therefore 
Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that  he 
that  had  but  forty  shillings  freehold  in  i&  hH'.'  i? 
use,  shall  be  sworn  of  an  inquest,  for  ^'^^''' 
that  is  ruled  secundum  dominium  naturale^  and  not 
secundum  dominiam  legitimum^  nam  natura  domi' 
nus  estf  qui  fruetum  ex  re  percipit.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  upon  subsidies  and  taxes  cestuy 
que  use  should  have  been  valued  as  an 
owner;  so,  likewise,  if  eea/uy  que  use  had  released 
his  use  unto  the  feoffee  for  six  pounds,  or  con- 
tracted with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  it  was  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  case  for  the 
money :  for  a  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
good  quid  pro  quo ;  therefore,  to  conclude,  though 
a  use  be  nothing  in  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course 
of  law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  reputation  of  law 
and  in  conscience ;  for  that  may  be  something  in 
conscience  which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that 
may  be  something  in  law  whrch  is  nothing  in 
conscience ;  as,  if  the  feoffees  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment over  in  fee,  bona  fide^  upon  good  considera- 
tion, and,  upon  a  subpoena  brought  against  them, 
had  pleaded  this  matter  in  chancery,  this  had 
be-en  nothing  in  conscience,  not  as  to  discharge 
them  of  dam  agree. 

A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that 
a  use  is  no  covin,  nor  it  is  no  collusion,  as  the 
word  is  now  used;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
where  a  man  doth  remove  the  estate  and  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another 
upon  trust,  it  is  either  a  special  trust,  or  a  general 
trust. 

The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
cases  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermours 
of  the  profits;  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors, 
or  to  get  men  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the 
tenancy  ioX\it  prxcipe^  or  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
or  the  lords  of  their  wardships,  or  the  like;  and 
those  are  termed  frauds,  covins,  or  collusions. 

The  special  trust  lawful  is,  as  when  I  infeoff 
some  of  my  friends,  because  I  am  to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  or  because  I  would  exempt  the  land 
from  some  general  statute,  or  bond,  which  I  am 
to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent  to  be  reinfeoffed,  or 
intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the  feoffees  shall 
infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the  like  intents 
and  purposes,  which  fall  out  in  men's  dealings 
and  occasions ;  and  this  we  call  confidence,  and 
the  books  do  call  them  intents;  but  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  but  general 
and  permanent,  there  it  is  a  use ;  and  therefore 
these  three  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  not 
confounded ;  the  covin,  the  confidence,  and 
theuse. 
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So  as  now  we  are  come  by  negratWes  to  the 
^^  allinnative,  what  a  use  is,  agreeable  to 

fnMiit^iT.  the  definition  in  Plowden,  353.  In 
cSZtti^'i       Barnard  and  Delamer^s  case,  where  it 

CMC,  Pot'b-71,    .  .  J  ,,      ^ 

72.   Driiiucr't  18  Bald  :•— that 

SStstfT'  Use  is  a  trust  reposed  in  any  person 

D7»,i»t.  ^^  ^^^  terre-tenant,  that  he  may  suffer 
him  to  take  the  profits,  and  that  he  will  perform 
his  intent. 

But  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 


Usus  est  dominium  fiduciartumt 
owner^s  life  in  trust. 


Use  is  an 


So  that  U91U  et  itatus,  tive  pouesaio^  potius  dif- 
ferunt  tecundum  rationem  forty  quam  secundum 
naturam  rei^  for  that  one  is  in  course  of  law,  the 
other  is  in  course  of  conscience ;  and  for  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  a  use,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  defined  by  Azo,  a  civilian  of  great  un- 
derstanding : 

Fides  est  chKgaiio  eonscieniise  unius  ad  ifiten- 
tionem  alteriut. 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of 
rights  when  they  say  there  is 

Jut  precarium :  Jus  fiduciarium  s  Jus  legitimum, 

1.  A  right  in  courtesy,  for  the  which  there  is 
no  remedy  at  all. 

S.  A  right  in  trast,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy, 
but  only  in  conscience. 

3.  A  right  in  law. 

And  so  much  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
a  use. 

It  followeth  to  consider  the  parts  and 
pnfMTiiM  of «  properties  of  a  use :  wherein  it  appear- 
**^  eth  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  and 

it  was  distinctly  delivered  by  Justice  Walmsley, 
in  36  of  Elizabeth :  That  a  trust  consisteth  upon 
throe  parts. 

The  first,  that  the  feoflfee  will  suffer 
the  feoffer  to  take  the  profits. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of 
the  feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the 
estates  to  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  at 
his  direction. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and 
■0  the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter, 
or  bring  an  action  to  re-continue  the  possession ; 
for  that  those  three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execu- 
tion of  estates,  and  defence  of  the  land,  are  the 
three  points  of  the  trust. 

For  the  properties  of  a  use,  they  are 
exceedingly  well  set  forth  by  Fenner, 
iustice,  in  the  same  case ;  and  they  be  three : 

1.  Uses,  saith  he,  are  createil  by  confidence: 

S.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else 
Sat  a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  without  in- 
terruption: and, 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  oonsoionoe:  either 


Ite  prapenfa. 


by  the  prirate  conscience  of  the  feoflfee,  or  the 
general  conscience  of  the  realm,  which  is 
chancery. 

The  two  former  of  which,  beeease  they  be 
mattere  more  thoroughly  beaten,  sod  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  handle  them,  we  will  not 
now  dilate  upon : 

But  the  third  we  will  speak  eomewhst  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  trae 
reasons  and  learnings  of  uses,  and  becsuse  it 
tendeth  to  decide  our  g^reat  and  principal  dosbti 
at  this  day. 

Coke,  solicitor,  entering  into  his  argument  of 
Chudleigh's  case,  said  sharply  and  fitly :  ^  ]  ^iu 
put  never  a  case  but  it  shall  be  of  a  use,  fur  a  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow  ;*'  meaning,  that  the  lean- 
ing of  uses  is  not  to  be  matched  with  other  leira- 
ings.    And  Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  aiga- 
ment  of  the  same  case,  did  truly  and  profoundly 
control  the  vulgar  opinion   collected 
upon  5  E.  I V.  that  there  might  be  pos- 
sessio  fratris  of  a  use ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was  bo 
more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  consult  with. 
the  rules  of  law,  where  the  intention  of  the  par-' 
ties  did  not  specially  appear;  and  therefore  tfatt 
private  conceit,  which  Glanvile,  justice,  cited  uk 
the  42  Hegins,  in  the  case  of  Corbet 
and  Corbet,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  of 
one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  bat 
seemed  well  to  allow  of  the  opinion,  is  ooC 
sound ;  which  was,  that  a  use  was  but  a  liimt»> 
tion,  and  did  ensue  the  nature  of  a  possessios. 

This  very  conceit  was  set  on  foot  in  „„  .  , - 
37  H.  VIII.  in  the  Lord  Darcie's  case,  ""•^^^ 
in  which  time  they  began  to  heave  at  ases:  ftr 
thereafter  the  realm  had  many  ages  together  pit 
in  action  the  passing  of  uses  by  will,  they  begai 
to  argue  that  a  use  was  not  devisable,  bat  that 
it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land :  and  the  siM 
year  afler  this  statute  was  made ;  so  that  thii 
opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fois- 
runner  to  an  act  of  Parliament  touching  nsii; 
and  if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  like  it  well :  bat  m 
the  mean  time  the  opinion  itself  is  to  be  njeelii; 
and  because,  in  the  same  case  of  Coi^ 
bet  and  Corbet,  three  reverend  judg«s 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  did  deliver  ni 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  directly  opoa 
the  point  adjudged,  yet  obiter  as  one  of  theNi- 
sons  of  their  judgment,  that  a  use  of  inheritton 
could  not  be  limited  to  cease;  and,  again,  thattha 
limitation  of  a  new  use  could  not  be  to  a  strangs; 
ruling  uses  merely  according  to  the  grosnd  flf 
possession;  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  exanioB 
that  learning.  By  3  H.  YII.  you  may  collflati 
that  if  the  feoffees  had  been  disseised  by  ths 
common  law,  and  an  ancestor  collateral  of  ceitaf 
qtte  use  had  released  unto  the  disseisor,  and  hit 
warranty  had  attached  upon  eesiuy  que  use,  jrt 
the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed,  woaM 
have  no  respect  unto  it,  to  compel  the  fiBofieas  la 
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execute  the  estate  unto  the  disseisor:  for  there 
the  ease  being,  that  eettuy  qt*etue  in  tail  having 
made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery,  and  by 
warranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two 
of  the  judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct ; 
and  Bryan  and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary, 
said,  that  the  common  law  is  altered  by  the  new 
statute;  whereby  they  admit,  that  by  the  common 
hw  that  warranty  will  not  bind  and  extinct  a 
right  of  a  use,  as  it  will  do  a  right  of  possession ; 
aod  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  of  collateral 
nty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not  to  be  considered 
in  a  court  of  conscience.  In  5  E.  IV. 
it  is  said,  that  if  eestuy  que  use  be  at- 
tabted,  query,  who  shall  have  the  land,  for  the 
loid  shall  not  have  the  land ;  so  as  there  the  use 
doth  not  imitate  the  possession ;  and  the  reason 
is, because  the  lord  hath  a  tenant  in  by  title;  for 
Ikit  is  nothing  to  the  su/Tccna,  because  the  fe- 
offor's intent  was  never  to  advance  the  lord,  but 
oily  his  own  blood ;  and  therefore  the  query  of 
the  book  ariseth,  what  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  feofiee  did  tie  him  to  do,  as  whether  he 
told  not  sell  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  feoffee's 
vQl,  or  in  pioa  tuus?  So  favourably  they  took 
the  intent  in  those  days,  like  as  you  may  find  in 
jj^  37  H.  VI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed 

his  use  to  one  for  life,  the  remainder  in 
fcs  to  another,  and  eesiuy  que  use,  for  life  had  re- 
h^iij,  fused,  because  the  intent  appeared  not 
"■^  to  advance  the  heir  at  all,  nor  him  in 
Wfersioo,  presently  the  feoffee  should  make  the 
ostate  for  life  of  him  that  refused,  some  ways  to 
As  behoof  of  the  feoffor.  But  to  proceed  in 
•ooe  better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this 
•pttion  of  imitation,  there  be  four  points  wherein 
**  will  examine  the  nature  of  uses. 

1*  Itie  raising  of  them. 

*•  The  preserving  of  them. 

t*  Hie  transferring  of  them. 

i*  The  extinguishing  of  them. 

1*  lo  all  these  four  you  shall  see  apparently 
*■*  nses  stand  upon  their  own  reasons,  utterly 
"firing  from  cases  of  possession.  I  would  have 
•■8  case  showed  by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
where  there  is  a  deed ;  and  yet  there  needs  a 
^^videration ;  as  for  parole,  the  law  adjudgeth  it 
^  light  to  give  a  use  without  consideration ; 
^  i  deed  ever  in  law  imports  a  consideration, 
**wie  of  the  deliberation  and  ceremony  in  the 
^<i<kfeelion  of  it:  and,  therefore,  in  8  Reginae  it  is 
*<^nly  argued,  that  a  deed  should  raise  a  use 
^WiOQt  any  other  consideration.  In  the  queen's 
^*tta  false  consideration,  if  it  be  of  record,  will 
^  the  patent,  but  want  of  consideration  doth 
^^hfirt  it ;  and  yet  they  say  that  a  use  is  but  a 
Bonblaand  light  thing;  and  now,  contrariwise, 
^  *semeth  to  be  weightier  than  any  thing  else  : 
ftfyoo  cannot  weigh  it  up  to  raise  it,  neither  by 
^,  nor  detd  enrolled,  without  the  weight  of  a 
MDsideration ;  but  you  shall  never  find  a  reason 
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of  this  to  the  world's  end,  in  the  law  .  but  it  is  a 
reason  of  chancery,  and  it  is  this  : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  en- 
force donum  gratuitum,  though  the  in- 
tent appear  never  so  clearly,  where  it 
is  not  executed,  or  sufficiently  passed 
by  law ;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  so  a 
person  damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  house,  then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  the 
chancery.  So  again  I  would  see  in  all  the  law, 
a  case  where  a  man  shall  take  by  conveyance,  be 
it  by  deed,  livery,  or  word,  that  is  not  party  to  the 
grant :  I  do  not  say  that  the  delivery  must  be  to 
him  that  takes  by  the  deed,  for  a  deed  may  be 
delivery  to  one  man  to  the  use  of  another.  Nei- 
ther do  I  say  that  he  must  be  party  to  the  livery 
or  deed,  for  he  in  the  remainder  may  take  though 
he  be  party  to  neither ;  but  he  must  be  party  to 
the  words  of  the  grant ;  here  again  the  case  of  the 
use  goeth  single,  and  the  reason  is,  because  a 
conveyance  in  use  is  nothing  but  a  publication  of 
the  tnist;  and,  therefore,  so  as  the  party  trusted 
be  declared,  it  is  not  material  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation be.  So  much  for  the  raising  of  uses. 
Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  them. 

2.  There  is  no  case  Tn  the  common  law  wherein 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
coven,  or  particeps  cri minis ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  heir,  which  is  in  by  descent,  infeoff  one  which 
had  notice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  tftV 
seisor  de  facto,  it  is  nothing:  so  in  33  a3H.6.&. 
H.  VI.  if  a  feoffment  be  made  upon 
collusion,  and  that  feoffee  make  a  feoffment  over 
upon  good  consideration,  the  collusion  is  dis- 
charged, and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  second 
feoffee  had  notice  or  no.  So  as  it  is  put  in  14  H. 
VIII.  if  a  sale  be  made  in  a  market  overt  upon 
good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one  that  hath 
notice  that  they  are  stolen  goods,  yet  the  property 
of  a  stranger  is  bound  ;  though  in  the  book  before 
remembered,  35  H.  VI.  there  be  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  clearly  no  law ;  so  in  31 
E.  III.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alien 
it  upon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty,  yet 
it  is  good  enough.  So  25  Ass.  p.  1,  if  a  man 
enter  of  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  that  a 
stranger  which  hath  right,  should  bring  his 
praecipe  and  evict  the  land,  I  may  enter  notwith- 
standing any  such  recovery :  but  if  he  enter, 
having  notice  that  the  stranger  hath  right,  and  the 
stranger  likewise  having  notice  of  his  entry,  yet 
if  it  were  not  upon  confederacy  or  collusion  be- 
1  tween  them,  it  is  nothing ;  and  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is,  because  the  common  law  looketh  ne 
farther  than  to  see  whether  the  act  were  merely 
!  actus  fictus  in  fraxtdem    left's  ,•   and,    therefore. 


wheresoever  it  findeth  consideration  given,  it  dis 
chargeth  the  coven. 

But  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  upc.      ^^  ,| 
and  there  it  is  otherwise,  as  it  is  in  14 
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H.  VIII.  and  28  H.  VIII.  and  divers  other  books ; 
which  prove  that  if  the  feoffee  sell  the  land  for 
good  consideration  to  one  that  hath  notice,  the 
1  iub.  ti.  purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to  the  an- 
\^  ^'  cient  use ;  and  the  reason  U,  because 
the  chancery  Iboketh  farther  tlian  the 
common  law,  namely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience 
of  him  that  will  deal  with  the  land,  knowing  it  in 
equity  to  be  another^s;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
v/ere  radix  amaritudinitt  the  consideration  purgeth 
it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  that  giveth  it: 
80  that  a  consideration,  or  no  consideration,  is  an 
issue  at  the  common  law  ;  but  notice,  or  no  notice, 
is  an  isue  in  the  chancery.  And  so  much  for  the 
preserving  of  uses. 

TbciniMfer-  3'  ^^^  ^^®  transferring  of  uses  there 
nntotmm.  ig  no  casc  in  law  whereby  an  action 
may  be  transferred,  but  the  $ubp<tna  we  see  in 
case  of  use  was  always  assignable;  nay,  farther, 
you  find  twice  27  H.  Vlll.  fol.  20,  pla.  9;  and, 
again,  fol.  30,  and  pla.  21,  that  a  right  of  use 
may  be  transferred ;  for  in  the  former  case  Mon- 
tague maketh  an  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right 
of  use  cannot  be  given  by  fine,  but  to  him  that 
hath  the  possession ;  Fitzhcrbert  answereth.  Yes, 
well  enough ;  query  the  reason,  saith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  cestui/  que  use  was 
infeofifed  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made 
a  feoffment  over,  Knglefield  doubted  whether  the 
second  feoffee  should  have  the  use.  Fitzherbert 
said,  <*I  marvel  you  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  use  passeth  by  the  feoff- 
ment to  the  stranger,  and,  therefore,  this  question 
needeth  not  to  have  been  made.**  So  the  great 
difficulty  in  10  Reginaj,  Delamer's  case,  where 
the  case  was  in  effect,  there  being  tenant  in  tail 
of  a  use,  the  remainder  in  fee,  tenant  in  tail 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  and  that  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  use,  who  made  a  feoffment  over;  and 
there  question  being  made,  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is 
well  said,  that  the  second  feoffee  must  needs 
have  the  best  right  in  conscience;  because  the 
first  feoffee  claimeth  nothing  but  in  trust,  and  the 
cestuy  que  use  cannot  claim  it  against  his  sale ;  but 
the  reason  is  apparent,  as  is  touched  before,  that 
a  use  in  cs^e  was  but  a  thing  in  action,  or  in  suit 
to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience;  and  whether 
the  »ubp(pna  was  to  be  brought  against  the  feoffee 
in  possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or  against  the 
feoffee  out  of  possession  to  rccontinue  the  estate, 
always  the  tubpccna  might  be  transferred;  for 
still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred, 
but  remained  in  the  feoffee;  and  so  no  mischief 
of  maintainance  or  transferring  rights. 

And  if  any  use  being  but  in  right 
may  be  assigned,  and  passed  over  to 
a  stranger,  a  niulto  fortiori^  it  may  be  limited  to  a  • 
stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the  first  conveyance, 
as  shall  be  handled  in  another  place ;  and  whereas  i 


'  Glanvile,  justice,  said,  that  he  could  neyer  fine 
neither  io  book,  nor  evidences  of  any  antiquig 
a  contingent  use  limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  ai 
swcr,  firstf  it  is  no  marvel  that  you  find  no  cat 
before  E.  IV.  his  time,  of  contingent  nees,  whet 
there  be  not  six  of  uses  in  all ;  and  the  reasoi 
no  doubt,  was,  because  men  did  choose  wd 
whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was  well  obsenred 
'  and  at  this  day,  in  Ireland,  where  uaea  are  i 
'  practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in  queatioa 
except  it  be  sometimes  upon  the  alienationa  «i 
tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  no 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritaDa 
of  ancient  blood.  But  for  experience  of  eoa 
tingent  uses,  there  was  nothing  more  usual  ii 
obits  than  to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  oertaii 
persons  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  pi] 
the  chantry  priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  d 
payment,  then  to  limit  the  use  over  to  other  p» 
sons  and  their  heirs ;  and  so,  in  case  of  forfeitmi 
through  many  degrees ;  and  such  con- 
veyances are  as  ancient  as  R.  II.  his 
time. 

4.  Now  for  determining  and  extin-  i^ai^rift 
guishing  of  uses,  we  put  the  case  of  ■^•'■» 
collectoral  warranty  before ;  add  to  that,  the  nolfr 
ble  case  of  14  H.  VIII.,  Halfpenny's  ^^^ 
case,  where  this  very  point  is  in  the 
principal  ca^e ;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  thi 
land  itself,  in  case  of  possession,  cannot  stnl 
together,  but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct ;  bnt  thai 
the  case  is,  that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  hi 
of  the  rent  may  stand  well  enough  together;  ftr 
a  rent  charge  was  granted  by  the  feoffee  to  OM 
that  had  notice  of  the  use,  and  ruled,  that  Ihi 
rent  was  to  the  ancient  use,  and  both  uses  wm 
in  esse  simul  et  semelf  and  though  Bmdeodli 
chief  justice j  urged  the  ground  of  possessioill 
be  otherwise,  yet,  he  was  overruled  by  other  thM 
justices;  and  Brooke  said  unto  him,  he 
thought  he  argued  much  for  his  plea-  Ub^m^ 
sure.    And  to  conclude,  we  see  that 
things  may  be  avoided  and  determined  by  Af 
ceremonies  and  acts,  like  unto  those  by  wUcI 
they  are  created  and  raised :  that  which  ^ 
by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by  entij; 
which  passeth  by  grant,  by  claim ;  that  wUdk 
passeth  by  way  of  charge,  determineth  by  wf 
of  discharge ;  and  so  a  use  which  is  raised  M 
by  a  declaration   or  limitation   may 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  dvi 
law  saith,  in  his  magis  consenianeum  eif,  fiMS 
tU  iisdem  modis  res  dissolvaniur   quibu9  coMifr 
iuantur* 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of  ^ 

uses,  I  have,  for  a  precedent  in  them,  i^iwyrf 
searched  other  laws,  because  states  *^ 
and  commonwealths  have  common  accidesMI 
and  I  find,  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  vhlA 
Cometh  nearest  in  name  to  the  use  is  nothing  liki 
in  matter,  which  is  usu$frudu8i  for  umafm^ 
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€t  dominium  is,  with  them,  as  with  as,  particular 


tenancy  and 
SiW».         which   resero 


inheritance.      But   that 


iBjirii^uk.  JIdei  eommtMMeo,    and,  therefore,    you 

*^  shall  find,  in  Justinian,  lib.  2,  that  they 

had  a  form  in  testaments,  to  ^ve  inheritance  to 

one  to  the  use  of  another,  Hwredem  eonstiiuo  Caium ; 

ML  1.  L         **^£^  aufem  /«,  Cbte,  ut  hartditaiem  reati' 

Smim.il   tuag  Seio.  And  the  text  of  the  civilians 

•■'•*•••      saith,  that  for  a  grreat  time,  if  the  heir 

did  not  as  he  was  required,  eesluy  que  use  had  no 

nnedy  at  all,  until,  about  the  time  of  Augustus 

Cciar,  there  grew  in  custom  a  flattering  form  of 

trait,  for  they  penned  it  thus :  Rogo  1e  per  salutem 

Jkgiuti^  or  perfariunam  Jugusti^  &c.     Where- 

ipon  Augustus  took  the  breach  of  trust  to  sound 

b  derogation  of  himself,  and  made  a  rescript  to 

tbeprartor  to  give  remedy  in  such  cases ;  where- 

ipOD,  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  these 

tmts  did  spring  and  speed  so  fast,  as  they  were 

fined  to  have  a  particular  chancellor  only  for 

IMS,  who  was  called  praetor  fidet-^omminarius ; 

mi  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience  of  them 

bong  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy  much 

tike  onto  this  statute;  for,  by  two  decrees  of 

MHrte,  called  tenaiut  eonauHum  TVebellianum  et 

Ptgnianum,  they  made  eealuy  que  use  to  be  heir 

ift  nbstance.    I  have  sought,  likewise,  whether 

ki^hov    ^^f^  he  any  thing  which  maketh  with 

^  them  in  our  law,  and  I  find  that  Periam, 

cUef  btroa,inthe  argument  of  Chudleigh*s  case, 

Mmptreth  them  to  copyholders,  and  aptly  for 

'     Bttj  respects. 

Fint,  because,  as  a  use  seemeth  to  be  an  here- 
ditenentinthe  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copyhold 
Mmeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court. 
Seeoodly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
tntblesome  in  copyholders,  as  well  as  in  uses  ; 
1*  it  bath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether 
tins  should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy, 
Vlnls,  discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copy- 
Mds,  in  the  nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  com- 
■m  Uw;  and  still  the  judgments  have  weighed, 
ibt  yoa  must  have  particular  customs  in  copy- 
Wb,  as  well  as  particular  reasons  of  conscience 
hve,  and  the  limitation  rejected. 

And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
lid  credit  by  degrees ;  for  the  copyholder  first 
Ikid  M  remedy  at  all  against  the  lord,  and  were  as 
tMnwy  at  will.  Afterwards  it  grrew  to  have  re- 
^^  in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their 
Ml  by  trespass  at  the  common  law ;  and  now, 
tej,  the  law  is  taken  by  some,  that  they  have 
""Biedy  by  ejedione  firmx  ,•  without  a  special  cus- 
^  of  leasing.  So  no  doubt  in  uses :  at  the  first 
^  ehancery  made  question  to  give  remedy,  until 
^^  pew  more  general,  and  the  chancery  more 
cirioent;  and  then  they  grew  to  have  remedy  in 
coBieience :  but  they  could  never  maintain  any 
■Haiier  of  remedy  at  the  common  law,  neither 
ipiDSt  th^  feoffeef  nor  against  strangers ;  but  the 


remedy  against  the  feoffee  was  but  by  the  suhjiama ; 
and  the  remedy  against  strangers  to  the  feotfee  by 
subpcena. 

Now  for  the  causes  whereupon  uses  Thre*»«of 
were  put  in  practice  :  Master  Coke,  in  *•*"• 
his  reading,  doth  say  well,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times  for 
fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  rea- 
son in  the  beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands 
by  the  common  law  of  England  were  not  testa- 
mentary or  devisable ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the 
statute,  the  case  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of 
purchases  and  execution  of  estates ;  and  now, 
last  of  all,  an  express  liberty  of  will  in  men's 
minds,  affecting  to  have  assurances  of  their  es- 
tates and  possessions  to  be  revocable  in  their  own 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own  times. 

Now  for  the  commencement  and  pro-  Tviremn. 
ceeding  of  them,  I  have  considered  ^"^^"^ 
what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  common  It^^^H!^, 
law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  ii"iii,J*V^ 
statute.  For  the  common  law,  the  con-  *^ 
ceit  of  Shelley,  in  24  H.  VIII.,  and  of  Pollard,  m 
27  n.  VIII.,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  without  ground, 
which  was,  that  the  use  succeeded  the  tenure : 
for  that  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores  ierrarum^ 
which  was  made  18  E.  I.  had  taken  away  the  te- 
nure between  the  feoffor  and  the  feoffee,  and  left 
it  to  the  lord  paramount;  they  said  that  the  feoff- 
ment, being  then  merely  without  consideration, 
should  therefore  intend  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  which 
cannot  be ;  for,  by  that  reason,  if  the  feoffment 
before  the  statute  had  been  made  tenendum  de  eapi* 
talibus  dominis,  as  it  might  be,  there  should  have 
been  a  use  unto  the  feoffor  before  that  statute. 
And  again,  if  a  grant  had  been  of  such  things  as 
consist  in  tenure,  as  advowsons,  rents,  villains, 
and  the  like,  there  should  have  been  a  use  of  them, 
wherein  the  law  was  quite  contrary ;  for  afler  the 
time  that  uses  grew  common,  yet  it  was,  never^ 
theless,  a  great  doubt  whether  things  that  did  lie 
in  grant,  did  not  carry  a  consideration  in  them* 
selves  because  of  the  deed. 

And  therefore  I  do  judge  that  the  in-  ^e.  4  ^^ 
tendment  of  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  where  g^KS.* 
the  feoffment  was  without  considera-  ^^^•^•^ 
tion,  grew  long  af^er,  when  uses  waxed  general ; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  when  feoffments  were 
made,  and  that  it  rested  doubtful  whether  it  were 
in  use  or  in  purchase,  because  purchases  were 
things  notorious,  and  trusts  were  things  secret, 
the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to  put 
the  purchaser  to  prove  his  confidence,  than  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  use;  and  so 
made  the  intendment  towards  the  use,  and  put  tho 
proof  upon  the  purchaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  do  carry  at  the  stH.(i.»,  ta 
common  law  in  no  reason,  for  whatso-  S32^««j. 
ever  is  not  by  statute,  nor  against  law,  p^«««  «• 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  common  law ;  and  both 
2  C 
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the  general  trast  and  the  special  were  things  not 
prohibited  by  law,  though  they  were  not  remedied 
by  law ;  so  the  experience  and  practice  of  uses 
were  not  ancient ;  and  my  reasons  why  I  think 
scare  these  four: 

First,  I  cannot  find  in  any  evidence  before  King 
R.  II.  his  time,  the  clause  ad  opus  tt  usuin^  and 
the  very  Latin  of  it  savoureth  of  that  time ;  for  in 
ancient  time,  about  E.  I.  and  before,  when  law- 
yers were  part  civilians,  the  Latin  phrase  was 
much  purer,  as  you  may  see  partly  by  Bracton's 
writing  and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and 
chiefly  by  the  register  of  writs,  which  is  good  La- 
tin ;  whereas  the  phrase  ad  opus  el  tuum,  as  to  the 
words  ad  upus,  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like 
enough  to  be  in  the  penning  of  some  chaplain  that 
was  not  much  past  his  grammar,  when  he  found 
optuetum3COup\e6  together,  and  (preceding)  that 
they  govern  an  ablative  case ;  as  they  do  indeed 
since  this  statute,  for  they  take  away  the  land  and 
and  so  put  them  into  a  conveyance. 

Secondly,  I  find  in  no  private  act  of  attainder, 
in  the  clause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words, 
«<  which  he  hath  in  possession  or  in  use,'*  until 
about  E.  IV.'s  reign. 

Thirdly,  I  find  the  word  "  use"  in  no  statute 
until  7  R.  II.,  cap.  12.,  Of  Provisors,  and  in  13 
R.,  Of  Mortuaries. 

Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's 
speech  in  8  E.  IV.,  where  hesaith,  that 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges  it  was  thought  that 
the  aubpfena  did  not  lie  against  the  heir  of  the 
feoffee  which  was  in  by  law,  but  that  the  eesfuy  que 
use  was  driven  to  bill  in  Parliament,  so  that  uses 
at  that  time  were  but  in  their  infancy ;  for  no 
doubt  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  difficulty  to 
give  any  remedy  at  all,  hut  to  leave  to  the  parti- 
cular conscience  of  the  feoffee :  but  after  the  chan- 
cery grew  absolute,  as  may  appear  by  the  statute 
made  in  H.  VI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
should  enter  into  bond  to  prove  their  sugcrestions, 
which  showeth  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  be- 
gan to  embrace  too  far,  and  was  used  for  vexa- 
tion; yet,  nevertheless,  it  made  scruple  to  give 
remedy  against  the  heir,  being  in  by  act  in  law, 
though  he  were  privy ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  that 
uses  had  been  in  any  great  continuance  when  they 
made  that  question;  as  for  the  case  of  ma/rt/nanft 
prseiocuti,  it  hath  no  affinity  with  uses ;  for  where- 
soever there  was  remedy  at  the  common  law  by 
action,  it  cannot  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  use. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conuzee 
upon  a  fine  levied  by  consent  and  entry  in  autre 
iroiU  and  44  of  E.  III.,  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  feoffors  that  sued  by  petition  to  the  king,  tliey 
he  but  implications  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  ap- 
])eareth  the  first  practice  of  uses  was  about  R.  11. 
ills  time;  and  the  great  multiplying  and  over- 
tpreading  of  them  was  partly  during  the  wars  in 


France,  which  drew  most  of  the  nobility  to  be 
absent  from  their  possessions ;  and  partly  during 
the  time  of  the  trouble  and  civil  wars  between  the 
two  houses  about  tlie  title  of  the  crown. 
Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of 
uses  in  courts  of  statutes,  I  do  note 
three  special  points. 

1.  That  a  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  the 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 

2.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  di» 
rectly  for  the  benefit  of  etstuy  que  use,  as  that  the 
descent  of  a  use  should  tull  an  entry,  or  that  a  re- 
lease should  be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits, 
or  the  like ;  but  always  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers, and  third  persons  against  eesluy  que  uj«,aDd 
iiis  feoffees  :  for  though  by  the  statute  of  R.  III., 
he  might  alter  his  feoffee,  yet  that  was  not  the 
scope  of  the  statute,  but  to  make  good  his  a8su^ 
ance  to  third  persons,  and  the  other  came  in  but  ex 
obliquo, 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covin- 
ous was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  ia- 
duced  to  the  lawful  intent  general  and 
special :  so  60  E.  III.  is  the  first  sta- 
tute I  find  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  takiof 
of  profits  by  one,  where  the  estate  in  law  is  is 
another. 

For  as  for  the  opinion  in  27  H.  VIII.,  that  is 
case  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  f'^ffortook 
the  profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  at  ihii 
day,  that  if  a  man  infeoff  his  eldest  ton,  witUi 
age,  and  without  consideration,^ although  the  pro- 
fits be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  Uf£' 
ment  within  the  statute.  And  for  the  sutatslk 
reiigtosia  7  E.  I.,  which  prohibits  generally  ibil 
religious  persons  should  not  purchase  arte  te/t» 
penio^  yet  it  maketli  no  mention  of  a  use,  hot  il 
saith  eolore  donationia,  termini ,  vei  alieujua  HhiH% 
reciting  there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  thcgifti 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery ;  which  gift 
cannot  be  understood  of  a  gift  to  a  stranger  to  their 
use,  for  that  same  to  be  holpen  by  15 
R.  II.  long  af^r. 

But  to  proceed,  in  50  E.  III.,  a  ttai-  .  •  |^ 
tute  was  made  for  therelief  of  creditors 
against  such  as  made  covinous  gifts  of  their Itndi 
and  goods,  and  conveyed  their  bodies  into  noe- 
tuaries,  there  living  liigh  upon  other  men's goodi; 
and,  therefore,  that  statute  made  their  landi  m' 
goods  liable  to  their  creditors'  execations  in  thit 
particular  case,  if  they  took  the  profits. 

In  1  R.  II.  c.  9,  a  statute  was  made  for  relifif 
of  those  as  had  right  of  action,  against  tocli  it 
had  removed  the  tenancy  of  theprtecipe  from  tbeiit 
sometimes  by  infeoffing  great  persons,  for  miin- 
tenance;  and  sometimes  by  feoffments  to  ellNi 
persons,  whereof  the  defendants  could  have  so 
notice;  and,  therefore,  the  statute  maketb  tfa0 
recovery  good  in  all  actions  against  the  first  feoff* 
ors,  so  as  they  took  the  profits,  and  so  as  the  de- 
fendants bring  their  actions  witlitn  a  year  of  thflir 
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expalsions.  In  S  R.  II.  cap.  3,  an  imperfection 
in  the  statute  of  50  E.  IIL  was  holpen ;  for  whereas 
the  sutate  took  no  place,  but  where  the  defendant 
appeared,  and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute  giveth 
upon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
priTileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  cap.  12,  a  statute  was  made  for  the 
xestraint  of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  or  digni- 
ties ecclesiastical,  or  farms,  or  administration  of 
them,   without  the  king's  special  license,  upon 
pain  of  the  statute  of  provisors;   which  being 
lemedied  by  a  former  statute,  where  the  alien  took 
it  to  his  own  use;  it  is  by  that  statute  remedied, 
vkere  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use  of  another,  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  book ;  though  I  guess  that  if  the 
iBoord  were  searched,  it  should  be,  if  any  other 
paichased  it  to  the  use  of  an  alien,  and  that  the 
words,  **  or  to  the  use  of  another,'*  should  be, 
••or  any  other  to  his  use."    In  15  R.  II.  cap.  5, 
a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords  against 
Bortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to  the  use 
of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that  for 
boffments  past  the  feoffees  should,  before  a  day, 
purchase  license  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
to  some  other  use,  and  for  feoffments  to 
e,  or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mort- 
In  4  H.  YIII.  cap.  7,  the  statute  of  1  R. 
0.5,  is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  time ;  whereas 
ihu  statute  did  limit  the  action  to  be  brought 
vitkin  the  year  of  the  feoffment,  this  statute  in 
CMS  of  a  disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of 
Iks  disseisor;  and  in  all  other  actions,  leaves  it  to 
As  year  from  time  to  time  of  the  action  grown, 
la  11  H.  VI.  cap.  3,  the  statute  of  4  H.  IV.  is 
Glared,  because  that  conceit  was  upon  that  sta- 
tBtSfthat  in  case  of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the 
^  of  the  disseisor  went  only  to  the  assize  of 
BOfel  disseisin,  and  to  no  other  action;  and, 
tefore,  that  statute  declareth  the  former  law  to 
tttend  to  all  other  actions,  grounded  upon  novel 
^iHeisin.    In  11  H.  IV.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was 
*ide  for  relief  of  him  in  remainder  against  parti- 
^ar  tenants,  for  lives,  or  years,  that  assigned 
999t  their  estates,  and  took  the  profits,  and  then 
CQiUBitled   waste;  and,  therefore,  this   statute 
tffeth  an  action  of  waste  against  them,  being  per- 
^Sfs  of  profits.    In  all  tliis  course  of  statutes  no 
'tiief  IS  given  to  purchasers,  tliat  come  in  by  the 
party,  but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defend- 
Mts  in  ffraeeipe$f  whether  they  be  creditors,  dis- 
%BisorsYor  lessors,  and  lands,  and  that  only  in  case 
Of  mortmain :  and  note  also,  that  they  be  all  in 
tiass  of  special  covinous  intents,  as  to  defeat  exe- 
Nations,  tenancy  to  tlie/>ra?ci/)e,and  the  statute  of 
%oitmMin,  or  provisors.    From  11  H.  VI.  to  1  R. 
IIL  being  a  space  of  some  fifty  years,  a  great 
•ilcoce  of  uses  in  the  statute  book,  which  was  this 
time  nu  question,  they  were  favoured  most.    In 
1  R.  III.  cap.  1,  cometh  that  great  statute  for  the 
MJief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party,  and  at 


!  that  time  a  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ;  for  there 
!  is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  taking  of  the  profits, 
to  describe  a  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  a  use;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  feoffments,  gifts, 
grants,  6ui.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors, 
donors,  and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claim- 
ing only  to  their  use;  so  as  here  the  purchaser 
was  fully  relieved,  and  eestut/  que  use  ;  was  ohiUr 
enabled  to  change  his  feoffees;  because  there 
were  no  words  in  the  statute  of  feoffments,  grants, 
&c.  upon  good  consideration,  but  generally.  In 
H.  Vll.'s  time  new  statutes  were  made  for  fur- 
ther help  and  remedy  to  those  that  came  in  by  act 
in  law;  as  1  H.  VII.  cap.  1,  zformtdon  is  given 
without  limitation  of  time  against  cestuy  que  use  ; 
and  obiter,  because  they  make  him  tenant,  they 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  tenant,  with  age 
and  a  voucher  over:  query  4  H.  VII.  cap.  17,  the 
wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of  the  heir  of  ceatuy 
que  use,  dying,  and  no  will  declared,  as  if  he  had 
died  seised  in  demesne,  and  reeipriei  the  action 
of  waste  given  to  the  heir  against  the  guardian, 
and  damages,  if  the  lord  were  barred  in  his  writ 
of  ward ;  and  relief  is  likewise  given  unto  the 
lord,  if  he,  holding  by  knight  service,  be  of  full 
age.  In  19  H.  VII.  cap.  15,  there  is  relief  again 
in  three  cases :  first,  to  the  creditors  upon  matter 
of  record,  as  upon  recognisance,  statute,  or  judg- 
ment, whereof  the  two  former  were  not  aided  at 
all  by  any  statute :  and  the  last  was  aided  by  a 
statute  of  50  E.  III.  and  2  R.  II.  only  in  cases 
of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords  in  soc- 
cage  for  the  reliefs,  and  herriots  upon  death, 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  H.  VII.,  and  lastly, 
to  the  lords  of  villains,  upon  the  purchase  of  their 
villains  in  use. 

In  23  H.  VIII.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy  was 
given  in  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain ; 
for,  in  the  statute  of  15  R.  II.,  remedy  was  given 
where  the  use  came  ad  manum  morluam,  which 
was  when  it  came  to  some  corporation:  now, 
when  uses  were  limited  to  a  thing,  apt  or  worthy, 
and  not  to  a  person  or  body,  as  to  corporation  of 
a  church  or  chaplain,  or  obiit,  but  not  incorporate 
as  to  priests,  or  to  such  guilds  or  fraternities  as 
are  only  in  reputation,  and  not  incorporate,  the 
case  was  omitted,  which  by  the  statute  was  reme- 
died, but  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  void ; 
neither  doth  the  statutes  express  to  whose  benefit 
the  use  shall  be  void,  either  the  feoffor  or  the 
feoffee,  but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  pro' 
visot  that  such  uses  may  be  limited  from  the  gif^ 
and  no  longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  the  statute  law, 
before  this  statute.  Thus  have  I  set  forth  unto 
you  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  the  dif- 
ferences and  trusts  of  a  use,  the  parts  of  a  use, 
the  qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  rules  and  learn 
ings  uses  shall  be  guided  and  ordered :  a  procedeni 
of  them  in  other  laws,  the  causes  of  tl  e  springini* 
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and  proceeding  of  them,  the  continuance  of  uses, 
and  the  proceeding  that  they  have  had  both  in 
common  and  statute  law ;  whereby  it  may  appear, 
that  a  use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  a 
man  will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better 
than  his  own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an 
accident  or  event  of  him  and  society,  which  hath 
been,  and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was 
at  the  common  law ;  for,  as  Fitzherbert  saith,  in 

the  14  H.  VIII.,  common  reason  is 

common  law,  and  not  conscience;  but 
common  reason  doth  define  that  uses  should  be 
remedied  in  conscience,  and  not  in  courts  of  law, 
and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience,  and  not  by 
straight  cases  of  law ;  for  the  common  law  hath 
a  kind  of  rule  on  the  chancery,  to  determine  what 
belongs  unto  the  chancery.  And  therefore  we 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by  com- 
mon law ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  or  hath  in 
law,  is  only  by  statute. 

orusniinc*  Now  foUoweth  in  course  both  of 
tbemtuie.  ^jj^^  ^j^^j  matter,  the  consideration  of 
this  statute,  our  principal  labour ;  and  whereunto 
this  former  consideration  which  we  have  handled, 
serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  operation  over 
the  inheritance  of  the  realm,  so,  howsoever  it 
hath  been  by  the  humour  of  the  lime  perverted  in 
exposition,  yet  itself  is  the  most  perfect  and  exactly 
conceived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  It 
is  inducted  with  the  most  declaring  and  under- 
standiiitr  preamble,  consisting  and  standing  upon 
the  wisrsi  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified 
with  the  most  foreseeiriir  and  circumspect  savings 
and  provisoes;  and,  histly,  the  best  pondered  of 

all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it,  of  any 
•)>n(y«  atK^jii-    statute  that  I  find.     But  before  I  come 

to  the  st.itutc  Itself,  I  will  note  unto 
you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  2.  The  title  of  it. 
3.  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 
I.  The  tine  of  ^*^r  t'j©  time,  it  was  made  in  87  H. 
th..utuie.  VIII.,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  full 
peace,  and  in  a  wealthy  and  in  a  flourishing  time, 
in  which  nature  of  time  men  arc  most  careful  of  the 
assurance  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
purchasers  are  most  stirrinjr,  as  again,  because 
the  purchaser,  when  ho  is  full,  is  no  less  careful 
of  his  assurance  to  his  children,  and  of  disposing 
that  which  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his 
bargain  and  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  began  to  be  enfran- 
chised from  the  tributes  to  Home,  and  the  posses- 
sions th'it  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
abroad  ;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the 
smillcr  houses,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and  pur- 
rhasinn :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
divers  excellent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
the  same  parliament;  as  the  reduction  of  Wales 


to  a  more  civil  government,  the  le-edifying  of 
divers  cities  and  towns,  the  sappressiDj^  of  depo- 
pulation and  enclosures,  all  badges  of  a  time  thit 
did  extraordinarily  flourish. 

For  the  title,  it  hath  one  title  in  the 
roll,  and  another  in  coarse  of  pleadings. 
The  title  in  the  roll  is  no  solemn  title,  but  an  apt 
titl6,  viz..  An  act  expressing  an  order  for  uses  and 
wills ;  it  was  time,  for  they  were  oat  of  order. 
The  title  in  course  of  pleading  is,  Siahihum  de 
usibus  in  possessionem  transferendiM  t  wherein 
VValmsly,  justice,  noted  well,  40  Regin«,  that 
if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the  statote,  he 
would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the  other 
way,  de  possessionibus  ad  usum  irantferendia  t  for 
that  is  the  course  that  the  statute  holdeth,  to  bring 
possession  to  the  use.  But  the  title  is  framed 
not  according  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  but 
according  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  sta- 
tute, nam  quodprimum  est  inteniione  uUimum  ed 
opere.  And  the  intention  of  the  statute  was  by 
carrying  the  possession  to  the  use,  to  turn  the  ate 
into  a  possession ;  for  the  words  are  not  de  pas- 
sessionibus  ad  utus  sed  in  unu  irantferendis ;  and, 
as  the  grammarian  saith,  praepontio,  ad^  damtd 
moium  aetionisy  sed  prmpositio^  in,  cum  aeeumUm^ 
denotai  moium  alteriaiionis :  and  therefore.  Kings* 
mill,  justice,  in  the  same  case  said,  that  the  meso* 
ing  of  the  statute  was  to  make  a  transubstantiatioB 
of  the  use  into  a  possession. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  Ptilifr 
ment  severally  came  in  H.  VIII.,  for  before  tint 
time  there  was  but  one  title  to  all  the  acts  made 
in  one  Parliament;  and  that  was  no  title  neither, 
but  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  tiN 
king,  but  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon  ._ 

which  it  is  drawn,  I  do  find  it  by  the  w»J^'SSi 
first  R.  III.  c.  5,  whereupon  you  may  "^ 
see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute  was  mailei 
where  the  said  king  having  been  infeofied  (befixe 
he  usurped)  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the  had 
whereof  he  was  jointly  infeofied  with  othen 
should  be  in  his  other  cofeofiees  as  if  he  bad  sol 
been  named ,  and  where  he  was  solely  infeoiid, 
it  should  be  in  eeiduy  qtte  tue,  in  estate,  as  be  had 
the  use. 

Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statarti 
consisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamblSfthe 
body  of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  pio* 
visoes.  The  preamble  setteth  forth  the  iDeos- 
venience,  the  body  of  the  law  griTeth  the  lemedyt 
For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries*  dragii 
though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet,  they  troable 
the  body;  and,  therefore,  they  use  to  corrsetwith 
spices :  and  so  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  lemedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and,  therefore,  thejf 
spice  their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  and 
qualify  them. 

The  preamble  of  this  law  was  Jostly  r^pttti* 
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...'  r. 
r»  iiH'dy  that 


■iivrniencc,  which 

■1    i/iftlorum^    is    the 

It  \\\i'  jrrounds  and  prin- 

II  !;l\v,  by  inventing  a  mean 

..f.d  luToditaments  without  any 

:  iii.'iorious;  so  as  the  whole  sta- 

r\priun<Ied  strongly  towards  the 

lit  nt  of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the 

r  irdi(>ritance  may  pass  without  any  new 

i-iiis  of  deeds,  executions  of  estate  or  en- 

'.-;■-.  ixrept  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of  privity 

;«nii  dependence  one  towards  the  other ;  in  which 

ca»«s,  mutaiU  mutandis,  they  might  pass  by  the 

rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  particular  inconveniences  by  the 

^' i     law  rehearsed  may  be  reduced  into  four 

"*  heads. 

1.  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
ftr  eonsideration. 

tL  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubts 
id  for  trial.  « 

9.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  lack  of 
■oiki  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all 
tmtik  titles  as  the  law  subjecteth    possessions 


1%6  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 

TIm  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 

Thm  third  upon  purchasers. 

Thm  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in 
fav. 

An  which  are  persona  that  the  law  doth  prin- 

fllfally  respect  and  favour. 

•  itevm  ^^^  ^^  ^™^  ^^  these  are  there  three 

2^^^^^    impediments  to  the  judgment  of  man, 

in  disposing  wisely  and  advisedly  of 


First,  nonability  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  about 

Vol.  III.-^ 


hicf  justice,  I      1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 

■  :U  there  ,  in  the  disposition  of  a  use  by  will,  whereof  fol- 

•  out   lowed  the  unjust  disinherison  of  many.     Now 

''    the  favour  of  the  law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in 

'ny  parts  of  the  law;  of  descent  which  privi- 

the  possession  of  the  heir  against  the  entry 

■  has  rjrrht  by  the  law ;  that  a  man  shall 

Mnst  his  heir,  except  he  warrant 

;!iid  divers  other  cases  too  long 

i\ :  and  we  see  the  ancient  law  in 

■':'ir  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not 

•  It  Ills  bfir  by  grant,  or  other  act  executed 

i;  tinir  of  sickness;  neither  could  he  alien 

.  ::;•!  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it 

:..-    wrre    f(,r  consideration   of  money   or  r.i*i.b. b.7. ch. 

service;  but  not  to  advance  any  younger  *••«''•**• 

brother  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  «n.f7«rrboth 
stricter  course  that  evi<lence  should  not  5l;^J"'Ji 
be  perplexed,  nor  juries  inveigled,  than  *~'* 
the  common  law  of  Knjjland  ;  as  on  the  other  side, 
never  law  took  a  stricter  or  more  precise  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  jjive  a  direct  verdict. 
For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the 
triers,  or  jurors  (which  in  other  laws  are  called 
judges  de  furto)  leave  to  give  a  non  liquet^  that  is, 
no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  cause  to  stand  abated  ; 
our  law  enforceth  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general 
or  special ;  and  whereas  other  laws  accept  of 
plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our  law  en- 
forceth them  all  to  agree  in  one ;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  their  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again ;  our  law  doth 
duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manner, 
without  food,  light,  or  other  comfort,  until  they 
be  agreed.  In  consideration  of  which  strictness 
and  coercion,  it  is  consonant,  that  the  law  do 
require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue,  that  there 
be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  of  itself  be  in  the  nature  of  simple  contracts, 
which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hard  to  discern,  it  alloweth  the  wager  of  battail 
to  spare  jurors.  If  time  have  wore  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth  :  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  shall  find 
this  mischief  of  perjuries  of^en  recited  ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  could 
not  pass  but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by 
deed,  livery,  and  record. 

3.  For  purchasers,  honA  fde^  it  may  3  .^  „^ 
appear  that  they  were  ever  favoured  in  J^j^TSTSiS. 
our  law,  as  first  by  the  great  favour  of 
warranties  which  were  ever  for  the  indemnity  of 
purchasers  :  as  where  we  see  that  by  the  law  in 
E.  in.'s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon 
the  feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warranty.  So  again 
the  collateral  guarranty,  which  otherwise  is  h 
hard  law,  grew  no  doubt  only  upon  favour  of 

I  purchasers ;  so  likewise  that  the  law  doth  take 
I  strictly    rent    charge,    conditions,    extent,   wms 
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and  proceeding  of  them,  the  continuance  of  uses, 
and  tiie  proceeding  that  they  have  had  both  in 
common  and  statute  law  ;  whereby  it  may  appear, 
that  a  use  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  a 
man  will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better 
than  his  own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an 
accident  or  event  of  him  and  society,  which  hath 
been,  and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was 
at  the  common  law;  for,  as  Fitzherbert  saith,  in 
the  11  H.  YIII.,  common  reason  is 
common  law,  and  not  conscience ;  but 
common  reason  doth  define  that  uses  should  be 
remedied  in  conscience,  and  not  in  courts  of  law, 
and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience,  and  not  by 
straight  cases  of  law ;  for  the  common  law  hath 
a  kind  of  rule  on  the  chancery,  to  determine  what 
belongs  unto  the  chancery.  And  therefore  we 
ma}'  truly  conclude,  that  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by  com- 
mon law ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  or  hath  in 
law,  is  only  by  statute. 

orutniiDca  ^^o^^  followeth  in  course  both  of 
thcfutute.  jjjj^Q  j^j^jj  matter,  the  consideration  of 
this  statute,  our  principal  labour;  and  whereunto 
this  former  consideration  which  we  have  handled, 
serve  l)nt  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all 
others  hvith  the  greatest  power  and  operation  over 
the  inhuritanre  of  the  realm,  so,  howsoever  it 
hath  hovn  by  the  humour  of  the  time  perverted  in 
eKpositi»>n,  yet  itself  is  the  most  perfect  and  exactly 
couc'ived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  It 
is  induced  with  the  most  declaring  and  under- 
staiulinir  preamble,  consisting  and  standing  upon 
the  wisisl  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified 
wiili  the  most  foreseeinjr  and  circumspect  savings 
and  pr>visoes;  and,  Ivistly,  the  best  pondered  of 
all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it,  of  any 
iiiu^....  jf.:,i.  statute  that  1  find.  But  before  I  come 
'"*'  '**""  to  the  stitute  itself,  I  will  note  unto 
you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  Tiio  time  of  the  statute.    2.  The  title  of  it. 
3.  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 
I.  Tht  ii..«of       ^'<^r  the  time,  it  was  made  in  97  H, 
ihr.taiu.c       vin.,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  full 
peace,  and  in  a  wealthy  and  in  a  flourishing  time, 
in  whieh  nvilure  of  lime  men  are  most  careful  of  the 
assiiranee  of  their  possessions;  as  well  becauf- 
purclns*rs  are  most  8tirrin<r,  as  again,  becan- 
the  piirrhnser,  when  he  is  full,  is  no  less  care! 
of  his  a'isurance  to  his  children,  and  of  dispos 
that  whi«'h  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of 
barirain  and  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  lime  the  realm  began  to  be  «■: 
chised  from  the  tributes  to  Rome,  and  the  | 
sions  til  It  had   been  in  mortmain  bega? 
abroad  ;  for  this  year  was  the  suppress!- 
8maU(>r   Itouses,  all  tending  to  plenty. 
eha<^iti'4:  and  this  statute  came  in  cr>ii 
divers  »'\eellent  statutes,  made  for  the  K 
the  same  parliament;  as  the  redactlnr- 


I  to  a  more  civil  government,  tl 
:  divers  cities  and  towns,  the  sap; 
!  pulation  and  enclosures,  all  bad; 
'  did  extraordinarily  flourish. 
For  the  title,  it  hath  one  tit! 

roll,  and  another  in  course  of  . 

The  title  in  the  roll  is  no  sn! 

title,  viz.,  An  act  express! n;.' 
I  wills ;  it  was  time,  for  th> 
!  The  title  in  course  of  pi 
'  usibus    in    possessionem 

Walmsly,  justice,  note  = 

if  a  man  look  to  the  ^- 

would  think  that  it  f^' 

way,  dt  poMessionibu- 

that  is  the  course  tha' 
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commended  by  Popham,  chief  justice, 
«M»  I  B^».  in  36  Eliz.,  where  he  saith,  that  there 
is  little  need  to  search  and  collect  out 
of  cases,  before  this  statute,  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ; 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  us,  by  the 
snfiiciency  and  fulness  of  the  preamble,  and  be- 
cause it  is  indeed  the  yery  level  which  doth  direct 
the  yery  ordinance  of  the  statute,  and  because  all 
the  mischief  hath  grown  by  expounding  of  this 
ttatnte,  as  if  they  had  cut  off  the  body  of  this 
ttatote  from  the  preamble ;  it  is  good  to  consider 
it  and  ponder  it  thoroughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts. 
First,  a  recital  of  our  principal  in- 
convenience, which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest. 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular 
inconveniences,  as  branches  of  the  former. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meaneth  to  apply. 

The  principal  inconvenience,  which 
pyiMBBTcai.  is  radix  omnium  malorum^  is  the 
**  digressing  from  the  grounds  and  prin- 

ciples of  the  common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean 
to  transfer  lands  and  hereditaments  without  any 
solemnity  or  act  notorious ;  so  as  the  whole  sta- 
tute is  to  be  expounded  strongly  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the 
freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass  without  any  new 
confections  of  deeds,  executions  of  estate  or  en- 
tries, except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of  privity 
and  dependence  one  towards  the  other;  in  which 
eases,  mutatis  mutandis,  they  might  pass  by  the 
rales  of  the  common  law. 

The  particular  inconveniences  by  the 
iviMonni.    Isw  rehcarscd  may  be  reduced  into  four 
heads. 

I.  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
ton  consideration. 

S.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubts 
fill  for  trial.  i 

S.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  lack  of 
•otice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all 
neh  titles  as  the  law  subjecteth  possessions 
onto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 

The  second  upon  jurora  and  witnesses. 

The  third  upon  purehasera. 

The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in 
law. 

All  which  are  pereons  that  the  law  doth  prin- 
cipally respect  and  favour. 
^  For  the  firet  of  these  are  there  three 

rjKiSit.    impediments  to  the  judgment  of  man, 
in  disposing  wisely  and  advisedly  of 
bis  estate. 

First,  nonability  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  about 
hiio. 

Vol.  ni.— 39 


1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  a  use  by  will,  whereof  fol- 
lowed the  unjust  disinherison  of  many.  Now 
the  favour  of  the  law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in 
many  parts  of  the  law ;  of  descent  which  privi- 
legeth  the  possession  of  the  heir  against  the  entry 
of  him  that  has  right  by  the  law ;  that  a  man  shall 
not  warrant  against  his  heir,  except  he  warrant 
against  himself,  and  divers  other  cases  too  long 
to  stand  upon;  and  we  see  the  ancient  law  in 
GlanvilTs  time  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not 
disinherit  his  heir  by  grant,  or  other  act  executetl 
not  in  time  of  sickness;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it 
were  for  consideration  of  money  or  cunb.  b.7.ch. 
service;  but  not  to  advance  any  younger  *•  *»••**• 
brother  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  Thpytreboth 
stricter  course  that  evidence  should  not  SS^'for 
be  perplexed,  nor  juries  inveigled,  than  ****** 

the  common  law  of  England  ;  as  on  the  other  side, 
never  law  took  a  stricter  or  more  precise  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict. 
For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the 
triers,  or  jurors  (which  in  other  laws  are  called 
judges  de  facto)  leave  to  give  a  non  liquet,  that  is, 
no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  cause  to  stand  abated  ; 
our  law  enforceth  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general 
or  special;  and  whereas  other  laws  accept  of 
plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our  law  en- 
forceth them  all  to  agree  in  one;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  their  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again ;  our  law  doth 
duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manner, 
without  food,  light,  or  other  comfort,  until  they 
be  agreed.  In  consideration  of  whicK  strictness 
and  coercion,  it  is  consonant,  that  the  law  do 
require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue,  that  there 
be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  of  itself  be  in  the  nature  of  simple  contracts, 
which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hard  to  discern,  it  alloweth  the  wager  of  battail 
to  spare  jurors.  If  time  have  wore  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth  :  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  shall  find 
this  mischief  of  perjuries  often  recited  ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  could 
not  pass  but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by 
deed,  livery,  and  record. 

3.  For  purchasers,  bond  fide^  it  may  g  ^^^^^ 
appear  that  they  were  ever  favoured  in  J?K^S« 
our  law,  as  first  by  the  great  favour  of 
warranties  which  were  ever  for  the  indemnity  of 
purchasers  :  as  where  we  see  that  by  the  law  in 
E.  III.'s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon 
the  feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warranty.    So  again 
the  collateral  guarranty,  which  otherwise  is  h 
hard  law,  grew  no  doubt  only  upon  favour  of 
purchasers ;  so  likewise  that  the  law  doth  take 
strictly    rent   charge,    conditions,    extent,   wa* 
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merely  in  favoar  of  purchasers ;  so  was  the  bind' 
ingr  of  fines  at  the  common  law,  the  invention  and 
practice  of  recoTeries,  to  defeat  the  statute  of  en- 
tails, and  many  more  grounds  and  learnings  of 
law  are  to  be  found,  respect  the  quiet  possession 
of  purchasers.  And,  therefore,  though  the  statute 
of  1  R.  III.  had  provided  for  the  purchaser  in 
some  sort,  by  enabling  the  acts  and  conveyances 
of  eei/uy  que  iite,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  statute 
did  not  at  all  disable  the  acts  or  charges  of  the 
feoffees :  and  so,  as  Walrosly,  justice,  said,  42  Eliz. 
they  played  at  double  hand,  for  eesiuy  que  use 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  which  was 
a  very  great  uncertainty  to  the  purchaser. 
4.  Tte7««  ^-  For  the  fourth  point  of  inconveni- 

^C'K!'"  ®no®  towards  those  that  come  in  by 
law;  conveyances  in  uses  were  like 
privileged  places  or  liberties :  for  as  there  the 
law  doth  not  run,  so  upon  such  conveyances  the 
law  could  take  no  hold,  but  they  were  exempted 
from  all  titles  in  law.  No  man  is  so  absolute 
owner  in  his  own  possessions,  but  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  doth  reserve  certain  titles  unto 
others ;  and  such  persons  come  not  in  by  the  plea- 
sure and  disposition  of  the  party,  but  by  the 
justice  and  consideration  of  law,  and,  therefore, 
of  all  others  they  are  most  favoured :  and  they  are 
principally  three. 

1.  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
attainders,  fines  for  alienations,  escheats,  aids, 
herriots,  reliefs,  &c. 

3.  The  demandants  in  praceipe»  either  real  or 
personal,  for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  recoveries  and  executions. 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who 
lost  their  estates  and  titles. 

1.  First  for  the  king :  no  law  doth  endow  the 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  than 
one :  for  it  preserveth  and  exempteth  his  person 
from  suits  and  actions,  his  possessions  from  inter- 
ruption  or  disturbance,  his  right  from  limitation 
of  time,  his  patents  from  all  deceits  and  false 
suggestions.  Next  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose 
duties  and  rights  the  law  doth  much  favour,  be- 
cause the  law  supposeth  the  land  did  originally 
come  from  him ;  for  until  the  statute  o(quia  emp- 
tore$  terrarum^  the  lord  was  not  forced  to  distract 
or  dismember  his  signiory  or  service.  So,  until 
15  H.  Vll.  the  law  was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon 
his  title  of  wardship,  should  oust  a  reconuzee  of  a 
statute,  or  a  termor :  So  again  we  see,  that  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  made  to  preserve  the 
lord^s  escheats  and  wardships.  The  tenant  in 
dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon saying  and  by-word  in  the  law,  that  the 
Uw  favoureth  three  things. 

1.  Life.    2.  Liberty.    3.  Dower. 

So,  in  case  of  voucher,  the  feme  shall  not  be  de- 
idyud,  but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  mainte- 
nant :  So  likewise  for  the  tenant  by  courtesy,  as 
it  ui  called,  and  by  the  law  of  England,  and  there- 


fore specially  favoured,  as  a  proper  conceit  and 
invention  of  our  law.  So,  again,  they  principaUy 
favour  such  as  have  ancient  rights,  and  therefore 
Lett  telleth  us  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  a 
right  cannot  die :  and  that  groand  of  law,  that  a 
freehold  cannot  be  in  suspense,  ahoweth  it  well, 
insomuch  that  the  law  will  rather  give  the  land  to 
the  first  comer,  which  we  call  an  occupant,  than 
want  a  tenant  to  a  stmnger's  action. 

And,  again,  the  other  ancient  ground  of  law  of 
remitter^  showeth  that  where  the  tenant  faileth 
without  folly  in  the  demandant,  the  law  exe- 
cuteth  the  ancient  right.  To  conclude,  therefore, 
this  part,  when  this  practice  of  feoffments  in  use 
did  prejudice  and  damnify  all  those  persons  that 
the  ancient  common  law  favoured,  and  did  abso- 
lutely cross  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
have  conveyances  considerate  and  notorious,  and 
to  have  trial  thereupon  clear  and  not  inveigled,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  statute  concludeth,  that  the 
subtile  imaginations  and  abuses  tended  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this 
realm. 

The  third  part  g^veth  a  touch  of  the  ^  ^fa^^ 
remedy  which  the  statute  intendeth  to  *■»•■^• 
minister,  consisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  extirpation  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  deceit  of  uses ;  out  of  which  have  been  ga^ 
thered  two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
statute  was  to  discontinue  and  banish  all  convej- 
ances  in  use ;  grounding  themselves  both  upon 
the  words,  that  the  statute  doth  not  speak  of  tk 
extinguishment  or  extirpation  of  the  use,  namelji 
by  a  unity  of  possession,  but  of  an  extinguihhmeot 
or  extirpation  of  the  feoffment,  &c.,  which  is  the 
conveyance  itself. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  words  abuse  and  erron, 
heretofore  used  and  accustomed,asif  oseshadnot 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an 
erroneous  device  and  practice.  To  both  which  I 
answer : 

To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  which  the 
statute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feofifee*s  es- 
tate, and  not  of  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  I  say,  that  for  the  word  abuse,  tbti 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  againit 
law,  as  the  taking  of  long  leases  of  lands  at  tbii 
day  in  capita  to  defraud  wardships  is  an  abuse  of 
law,  but  yet  it  is  according  to  law,  and  for  the 
word  (errors)  the  statute  meant  by  it,  not  a  mis- 
taking of  the  law,  but  a  wandering  or  going 
astray,  or  digressing  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  law,  into  a  bye-course :  as  when  we  say,  en9^ 
vimut  cum  patrihuz  nostria^  it  is  not  meant  of  ig- 
norance, but  of  perversity.  But  to  prove  that  tiM 
statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the  form  of  convey 
ances,  there  be  three  reasons  which  are  not  an- 
swerable. 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  every  bruieii 
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fh&naf  hath  wordi  defuturo^  that  are  seised,  or 
IflieaAer  shall  be  seised ;  and  whereas  it  may  be 
•■id  that  these  words  were  pat  in,  in  regard  of 
me8  suspended  by  discontinuaiice,  and  so  no  pre- 
sent seisin  to  the  use,  until  a  regress  of  the  feof- 
fees ;  that  intendment  is  very  particular,  for  com- 
monly such  cases  special  are  brought  in  by  provi- 
sos, or  special  branches,  and  not  intermixed  in 
the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it  had  been  easy  for 
the  statute  to  have,  *«  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised 
upon  every  feoffment,  &c.,  heretofore  had  or 
made/* 

My  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute of  enrolment,  which  saith,  that  (no  heredita- 
ments shall  pass,  &c.,  or  any  use  thereof,  &c.,} 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  statute  meant  to 
lesre  the  form  of  conveyance  with  the  addition  of 
a  farther  ceremony. 

The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of 
the  firet  proviso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer 
seisin,  livery,  fine,  nor  alienation,  &c.,  shall  be 
taken  for  any  estate  executed  by  force 
of  the  statute,  before  the  first  of  May, 
1536,  but  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  uses  made 
and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time  after ; 
where  the  word  made  directly  goeth  to  convey- 
ances in  use  made  after  the  statute,  and  can  have 
no  other  understanding ;  for  the  words,  executed 
in  possession,  would  have  served  for  the  case  of 
regress :  and,  lastly,  which  is  more  than  all,  if 
they  have  had  any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so 
general  and  so  plain,  they  would  have  had  words 
express,  that  every  limitation  of  use  made  after 
the  statute  should  have  been  void ;  and  this  was 
the  exposition,  as  tradition  goeth,  that  a  reader  of 
Grny*s  Inn,  that  read  soon  aiter  the  statute,  was 
in  trouble  for,  and  worthily,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  Boiser,  whose  reading  I  couli^never  see ;  but 
I  do  now  insist  npon  it,  because  now  as^in  some, 
in  an  immoderate  invective  against  uses,  do  re- 
lapse to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  I  call  a 

contrary  extremity,  is  that  the  statute 
meant  only  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  in  the  pre- 
amble, recited  as  they  grew  by  reason  of  divided 
nses;  although  the  like  mischief  may  grow  upon 
the  contingent  uses,  yet  the  statute  had  no  fore- 
sight of  them  at  that  time,  and  so  it  was  merely 
a  new  case,  not  comprised.  W hereunto  I  answer, 
that  I  grant  the  work  of  the  statute  is  to  execute 
the  divided  use;  and,  therefore,  to  make  any  use 
void  by  this  statute  which  was  good  before; 
ihough  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief  recited 
in  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a  pream- 
ble without  a  purview,  which  were  grossly  ab- 
surd. But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are 
executed,  and  what  not;  and  whether  out  of  the 
possessions  of  a  disseisin,  or  other  possessions 
OQt  of  privity  or  not,  there  you  shall  guide  your 
eoqiosition  according  to  the  preamble;  as  shafl 


be  handled  in  my  next  day's  discourse,  and  so 
much  touching  the  preamble  of  this  law. 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would 
wish  all  readers  that  expound  statutes  ^«fti7* 
to  do  as  scholare  are  willed  to  do :  that     ** 
is,  first,  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb ;  that  is,  to 
note  and  single  out  the  material  words  whereupon 
this  statute  is  framed;  for  there  are,  in  every 
statute,  certain  words,  which  are  veins  where  the 
life  and  blood  of  the  statute  cometh,  and  where 
all  doubts  do  arise  and  issue  forth,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  words  are  but  h'teras  mortuas,  fulfilling 
words. 

The  body  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two 
parts. 

First,  a  supposition,  or  case  put,  as  Anderson, 
36  Eliz.,  called  it. 

Secondly,  a  purview,  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  Theeuwofa* 
and  every  one  hath  his  purview :  the  •^"'^ 
general  case ;  the  case  of  feoflfees  to  the  use  of 
some  of  them ;  and  the  general  case  of  feoffees 
to  the  use  or  pernors  of  rents  or  profits. 

The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight 
material  words:  four  on  the  part  of  the  emt.  ^*°*'*^ 
feoffees ;   three  on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  uscf 
and  one  common  to  them  both. 

The  firet  material  word  on  the  part  of  the 
feoffees  is  the  word  person.  This  excludes  all 
abeyance ;  for  there  can  be  no  confidence  reposed 
but  in  a  person  certain.  It  excludes  again  all 
corporations :  for  they  are  enabled  to  a  use  cer- 
tain ;  for  note  on  the  part  of  the  feoffor  over  the 
statute  insists  upon  the  word  person ;  and  on  the 
part  of  cestui/  que  use,  it  ever  addeth,  body  po- 
litic. 

The  second   word   material   is  the 
word  seised.     This  excludes  chattels.  iSi*«..cJi"i 

rwii  1  .         .         Vcutr.  310. 

I  he  reason  they  meant  to  remit  the 
common  law,  and  not  to  alter  that  chattels  might 
ever  pass  by  testament  or  by  parole ;  therefore 
the  use  did  not  pervert  thorn.  It  excludes  again 
rights,  for  it  was  against  tlie  rules  of  the  common 
law  to  grant  or  transfer  rights ;  therefore  the  star 
tute  would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it  excludes 
contingent  uses,  because  the  seisin  can  be  but  to 
a  fee-simple  of  a  use  ;  and  when  that  is  limited, 
the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  s]>ent;  for  Littleton 
tells  us,  that  there  are  hut  two  seisins ;  one,  in 
dominio  ut  de  feodo  ,•  the  other,  ut  de  fcodo ;  and 
the  feoffee  by  the  common  law  could  execute  but 
the  fee-simple  to  uses  present,  and  no  post  uses; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  execute 
them. 

The  third  material  word  is  the  word  hereafter : 
that  bringeth  in  conveyances  made  after  the  sta- 
tute. It  brings  in  again  conveyances  made  before 
and  disturi)ed  by  disseisin  and  recontinued  after; 
for  it  is  not  said,  infeoffed  to  use,  but  hereaOer 
seised. 
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7 he  fourth  word  is  hereditament,  which  is  to 
be  understood  of  those  things  whereof  an  inherit- 
ance may  be,  and  not  of  those  things  whereof  an 
inheritance  is  in  esse ;  fur  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge 
dt  novo  for  life  to  a  use,  this  is  good  enough ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  inheriUncc  in  being  of  this  rent. 
This  word  likewise  excludes  annuities  and  uses 
themselves,  so  that  a  use  cannot  be  to  a  use. 

The  first  words  on  the  part  of  cestuy  que  use  are 
the  words,  use,  trust,  or  confidence ;  whereby  it 
is  plain  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  make  voca- 

bulatum  artts^  but  it  meant  to  remedy 
S3fr"  '      matter,  and  not  word  ;  and  in  all  the 
iLui».«o.      clauses  it  still  carrieth  the  words. 
T.  iT^tiiuiu  The  second  word  is  the  word  person, 

again,  which  excludeth  all  abeyance; 
it  excludeth  also  dead  uses,  which  are  not  to 
bodies  lively  and  natural,  as  the  building  of  a 
church,  the  making  of  a  bridge ;  but  here,  as  was 
noted  before,  is  ever  coupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word  other :  The  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now,  at  this 
time  uses  were  grown  into  such  familiarity,  as 
men  could  not  think  of  a  possession,  but  in  course 
of  use ;  and  so  every  man  was  said  to  be  seised  to 
his  own  use,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  others; 
therefore,  because  the  statute  would  not  stir  nor 
turmoil  possessions  settled  at  common  law,  it 
putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other;  meaning 
the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use ;  and 
this  word  causeth  the  clause  in  joint  feoffees  to 
follow  in  a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case 
had  been  doubtful  upon  this  word,  other. 
Cftiuni  T.  c«n.  The  words  that  are  common  to  both 
f,5'w^^D?iS  *^  words  expressing  the  conveyance 
1  Sid.  26.  whereby  the  use  ariscth,  of  which 
words  those  that  breed  any  question  are,  agree- 
ment, will,  otherwise,  whereby  some  have  infer- 
red that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement  parole, 
so  there  were  a  consideration  of  money  or  other 
matter  valuable ;  for  it  is  expressed  in  the  words 
before,  bargain,  sale,  and  contract,  but  of  blood, 
or  kindred;  the  error  of  which  collection  ap- 
peareth  in  the  word  immediately  following, 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  include, 
that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  a  use  by 
will,  especially  to  any  of  his  sons  or  kindred, 
where  there  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that 
reason,  mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  by  the 
statute  of  33  of  wills,  lands  were  devisable, 
especially  to  any  man's  kindred,  which  was 
clearly  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  those  words 
were  put  in,  but  in  regard  of  uses  formerly  trans- 
ferred by  those  conveyances ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
a  use  in  esse  by  simple  agreement,  with  con- 
sideration, or  without,  or  likewise  by  will,  might 
be  transferred ;  and  there  was  a  person  seised  to 
a  use,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will,  namely, 
to  the  use  of  the  assignee;  and,  for  the  word 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  word 
include  a  disseisin  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope 


of  the  statute  crosseth  that  which  was  to  execute 
such  uses,  as  were  confidences  and  trast,  which 
could  not  be  in  case  of  disseisin;  for  if  there 
were  a  commandment  precedent,  then  the  land 
was  vested  in  ccMtuy  que  tue  upon  the  entry ;  and 
if  the  disseisin  were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head, 
then  no  trust.  And  thus  much  for  the  case  of 
exposition  of  this  statute:  here  follow  the  ordi- 
nance and  purview  thereupon. 

The  purview  hath  two  parts:  the 
first,  operatio  ataiuti,  the  effect  that  the  oniil 
statute  worketh;  and  there  is  moduM 
operandi^  a  fiction  or  explanation  how  the  statute 
doth  work  that  effecL    The  effect  is, 
that  cestuy  que  use  shall  be  in  posses-  suhamm.  ' 
sion  of  like  estate  as  he  hath  in  the  use ;  ks^  sm. 
the  fiction  quomodo  is,  that  the  statute  i  me^'SS. 
will  have  the  possession  of  c««/tiy  ^tie  ckaodik^ 
use,  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  mat-  cwiwr*. 
ter  and  form ;  and  that  the  feoffees  shall  i  ao.  Akr^ 
give  matter  and  substance,  and  the  use 
shall  give  form  and  quality.    The  material  words 
in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  TeYeTter,th6 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee-eimple, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in 
remainder  or  reverter;  whereby  it  ia  manifest, 
that  the  first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  uses 
in  possession.  For  there  are  two  subttantial  and 
essential  differences  of  estates ;  the  one  iimitiDg 
the  times,  for  all  estates  are  but  times  of  their 
continuances ;  the  former  roaketh  like  differenee 
of  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life  or  years ;  and  the 
other  maketh  difference  of  possession  as  Temain- 
dcr;  all  other  differences  of  estate  are  but  acci- 
dents, as  shall  be  said  hereafter.  These  two  the 
statute  meant  to  take  hold  of,  and  at  the  words, 
remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  not  words, 
right,  title,  or  possibility,  nor  it  hath  not  genenl 
words,  or  otherwise;  whereby  it  is  most  plain, 
that  the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses 
to  remainder  or  reverter :  that  is  to  say,  no  possi- 
bility or  contingencies,  but  estates,  only  such  as 
the  feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conscience 
made.  Note,  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  sli- 
tute  doth  take  notice  of  a  difference  between  a  use 
in  remainder  and  a  use  in  reverter ;  which  thoaghit 
cannot  be  properly,  because  it  doth  notdepend  upon 
particular  estates,  as  remainders  do,  neither  did 
then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures  M  reter- 
sions  do ;  yet,  the  statute  intends  there  is  a  dif- 
ference when  the  particular  use,  and  the  nse  limited 
upon  the  particular  use,  are  both  new  nses,  io 
which  case  it  is  a  use  in  remainder;  and  where 
the  particular  use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  use  is  the  old  use,  in  which  case  it  is  a  use 
in  reverter. 

The  next  material  words  are,  from  henceforth* 
which  doth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that 
eestuy  que  use  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the 
time  of  the  firrt  feoffments  to  nee,  as  Bradnell*! 
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conceit  was  in  14  H.  Yl/I-  That  is,  the  feofTee 
bad  granted  a  Tent  charge,  and  eatut/  que  tue  had 
made  a  feofTment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R.  III. 
the  feoffee  should  haye  held  it  discharged,  because 
the  act  of  eestuy  que  use  shall  put  the  feoffee  in, 
as  if  eesiuy  que  use  had  been  seised  in  from  the 
time  of  the  first  use  limited ;  and,  therefore,  the 
statute  doth  take  away  all  such  ambiguities,  and 
expresseth  that  eestuy  que  use  shall  be  in  posses- 
aion  from  henceforth ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
the  Parliament  for  uses  then  in  being,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  execution  for  uses  limited  after 
the  ParliamenL 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin, 
state,  and  possession,  not  apossession  in  law  only, 
bat  a  seisin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the 
land,  but  an  actual  estate. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates 
as  they  had  in  the  use ;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in 
possession,  and  reversion,  which  are  the  sub- 
stantial differences  of  estates,  as  was  expounded 
by  the  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  statute  which 
follows. 

This  branch  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words 
or  clauses :  the  first  material  clause  is,  that  the 
•state,  right,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in 
such  person,  &c.,  shall  be  in  eestuy  que  use  ;  for 
that  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of 
cesfy  qtie  use  is  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more 
be  cannot  have ;  so  as  if  the  use  were  limited  to 
eetfuy  que  use  and  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of 
which  it  was  limited  was  but  an  estate  for  life, 
eesiuy  que  use  can  have  no  inheritance :  so  if,  when 
the  statute  came,  the  heir  of  the  feofiee  had  not 
entered  afVer  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  but  had 
only  a  possession  in  law,  eesiuy  que  use  in  that 
esse  should  not  bring  an  assize  before  entry,  be- 
eanse  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  could  not ;  so  that 
the  matter  whereupon  the  use  might  work  is  the 
feoffee's  estate.  But  note  here  :  whereas  before, 
when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses,  it  spake  only 
of  OSes  in  possession,  remainder,  and  reverter,  and 
not  in  title  or  right :  now,  when  the  statute  speaks 
what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee,  it  speaks  of 
title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute  takes  more 
from  the  feoffee  than  it  executes  presently,  in  cases 
where  there  are  uses  in  contingence  which  are  but 
titles. 

The  second  word  is  clearly,  which 
seems  properly  and  directly  to  meet 
with  the  conceit  of  seinlilla  juris,  as 
well  as  the  words  in  the  preamble  of 
extirpating  and  extinguishing  such 
feoffments,  so  as  their  estate  is  clearly  ' 
extinct.  | 

The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality,  | 
manners,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the 
use,  so  as  now  as  the  feoffee^s  estate  gives  matter, 
so  the  use  gives  form  :  and  as  in  the  first  clause 
the  uso  was  endowed  with  the  possession  in 
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points  of  estate,  so  there  it  is  endowed  with  the 
possession  in  all  accidents  and  circumstances  of 
estate.  Wherein  first  note,  that  it  is  gross  and 
absurd  to  expound  the  form  of  the  use  any  whit 
to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  estate ;  as  to  make 
a  doubt,  because  the  use  gave  no  dower  or  tenan- 
cy by  the  courtesy,  that  therefore  the  possession 
when  it  is  transferred  would  do  so  likewise :  no, 
but  the  statute  meant  such  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  condition,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  cor- 
poral presence  and  possession  of  the  estate. 

Next,  for  the  word  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be 
also  comprised  within  the  general  words ;  but 
because  I  would  have  things  stood  upon  learn- 
edly, and  according  to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it 
but  for  an  explaining,  or  word  of  the  effect;  as  it 
is  in  the  statute  of  26  of  treasons,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  offenders  shall  be 
attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their  condi- 
tion, in  this  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  degree 
and  sort :  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this  place 
is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form,  and 
degree,  or  sort ;  so  as  all  these  words  amount  but 
Tiodo  et  forma.  Hence,  therefore,  all  circum- 
t.:ances  of  estate  are  comprehended  as  sole  seisin, 
or  jointly  seisin,  by  intierties,  or  by  moieties,  a 
circumstance  of  estate  to  have  age  as  coming  m 
by  descent,  or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  a  circum- 
stance of  estate  descendible  to  the  heir  of  the  part 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of- estate  conditional  or  absolute,  re- 
mitted or  not  remitted,  with  a  condition  of  inter- 
marriage or  without.  All  these  are  accidents  and 
circumstances  of  estate,  in  all  which  the  posses- 
sion shall  ensue  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  use : 
and  thus  much  of  the  first  case,  which  is  Jie 
general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees  Ttate«« 
needs  no  exposition;  for  it  pursueth  *"^ 
the  penning  of  the  general  case :  only  this  I  will 
note,  that  although  it  had  been  omitted,  yet  the 
law  upon  the  first  case  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  case  provided  :  so  that  it  is  rather  an  expla 
nation  than  an  addition;  for  turn  that  case  the 
other  way,  that  one  were  enfeoffed  to  the  use  of 
himself,  and  others  as  that  case  is,  that  divers 
were  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  one  of  them,  I  hold 
the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case  they  shall 
be  seised  jointly ;  and  so  in  the  latter  case  eestuy 
que  use  shall  be  seised  solely ;  for  the  word 
other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  construction  of 
cases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to  my  divi- 
sion. But  because  this  case  .of  co-feoffees  to  the 
use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  case  in  the 
realm,  therefore  they  foresaw  it  and  passed  over 
the  case  e  eonversoy  which  was  but  an  especial 
case:  and  they  were  loath  to  bring  in  this  case, 
by  inserting  the  word  only  into  the  first  case,  t(» 
have  penned  it  to  the  use  only  of  other  persons  : 
for  they  had  experience  what  doubt  the  word  on'y 
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ored  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  afler  this  third 
case :  and  before  the  third  case  of  rents  comes  in 
the  second  saving;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  worth 
the  noting,  why  the  savings  are  interlaced  before 
the  third  case;  tlie  reason  of  it  is,  because  the 
third  case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first  two 
cases  did  need  saving ;  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
that  again. 

It  is  a  general  ground,  that  where  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ocai, 
it  is  not  a  saving,  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a 
general  gift,  which  includes  all  rights;  and,  there- 
fore, in  11  H.  VII.,  where,  upon  the  alienation 
of  women,  the  statute  entitles  the  heir  of  him  in 
remainder  to  enter,  you  find  never  a  stranger, 
because  the  statute  gives  entry  not  aimpiiciUr^ 
but  within  an  ac  tif  as  if  no  alienation  had  been 
made,  or  if  the  feme  had  been  naturally  dead. 
Strangers  that  had  right  might  have  entered ;  and 
therefore  no  saving  needs.  So  in  the  statute  of 
33  of  leases,  the  statute  enacts,  that  the  leases 
shall  be  good  and  efiectual  in  law,  as  if  the  lessor 
had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  perfect  estate  in 
fee-simple ;  and  therefore  you  find  no  saving  in 
the  statute;  and  so  likewise  of  divers  other 
statutes,  where  the  statute  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  persons,  as  in  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  Now, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents,  which  is  pen- 
ned with  an  ac  m,  namely,  as  if  a  sufficient  grant 
or  other  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or 
executed  by  such  as  were  seised ;  why,  if  such  a 
grant  of  a  rent  had  been  made,  one  that  had  an 
ancient  right  might  have  entered  and  have  avoided 
the  charge;  and  therefore  no  saving  needeth  :  but 
the  second  and  first  cases  are  not  penned  with  an 
ac  51,  but  absolute,  that  cestui/  que  use  shall  be 
adjudged  in  estate  and  possession,  which  is  a 
judgment  of  Parliament  stronger  than  any  fine, 
to  bind  all  rights;  nay,  it  hath  farther  words, 
namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession,  which 
maKeth  that  the  stronger  than  any  in  the  first 
clause.  For  if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon 
the  second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the 
feofibe  should  be  in  cestuy  que  use,  then  perhaps 
the  gift  should  have  been  special,  and  so  the 
saving  superfluous :  and  this  note  is  very  material 
in  regard  of  tlie  great  question,  whether  the 
feofiees  may  make  any  regress ;  which  opinion, 
I  mean,  that  no  regress  is  left  unto  them,  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  argued  out  of  the  saving ;  as  shall 
be  now  declared  •  for  the  savings  are  two  in  num- 
ber :  the  first  saveth  all  strangers'  rights,  with  an 
exception  of  the  feoffee's ;  the  second  is  a  saving 
out  of  the  exception  of  the  first  saving,  namely, 
of  the  feoffees'  in  case  where  they  claim  to  their 
own  proper  use:  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons 
as  are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any 
uf-e,  to  have  added  to  these  words,  executed  by 


this  statute;  or  in  the  Becond  saving^  to  have 
added  unto  the  words,  claiming  to  their  proper 
use,  these  words,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other, 
and  executed  by  this  statute :  boi  the  regreM  of 
the  feoffee  is  shut  out  between  the  two  eavingi; 
for  it  is  the  right  of  a  person  elaiming  to  a  use, 
and  not  unto  his  own  proper  use :  bat  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  first  saving  is  not  to  be  anderstood 
as  the  letter  implieth,  that  feoffees  to  use  ehill  be 
barred  of  their  regress,  in  case  that  it  be  of 
another  feoffment  than  that  wherea|>oii  the  etatnts 
hath  wrought,  but  upon  the  same  feoffment;  as 
if  the  feoffee  before  the  statute  bad  been  dis- 
seised, and  the  disseised  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  I.  D.  his  use,  and  then  the 
statute  came;  this  executeth  the  use  of  the 
second  feoffment;  but  yet  the  first  feoffees  may 
make  a  regress,  and  they  yet  claim  to  a  use,  bat 
not  by  that  feoffment  upon  whieh  the  statats 
hath  wrought 

Now  followeth  the  third  case  of  the  TtottMoK 
statute,  touching  execution  of  rents;  S'SZ^'^ 
wherein  the  material  words  are  four:      >m^"^ 

First,  whereas  divers  persons  are  seised,  which 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  should  only  go  to  lents 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  statute;  but  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  i 
grant  had  been  made  to  them  by  such  as  an  or 
shall  be  seised. 

The  second  word  is  profit;  for  in  the  putting  d 
the  case,  the  statute  speaketh  of  a  rent;  bal 
after  in  the  purview  is  added  these  words»  a 
profit. 

The  third  word  is,  ae  «t,  aciHctt,  that  thflj 
shall  have  the  rent  as  if  a  sufificient  grant  or  othsr 
lawful  conveyance  had  been  made  and  ezeeotad 
unto  them. 

The  fourth  words  are,  the  words  of  liberty  or 
remedies  attending  upon  such  rent,  anA'eef,  that 
he  shall  distrain,  &c.,  and  have  such  suits,  entrisi, 
and  remedies,  relying  again  with  an  ocat,  ssif 
the  grant  had  been  made  with  such  c<^ataial 
penalties  and  advantages. 

Now  for  the  provisos;  the  makers  of  this  kir 
did  so  abound  with  policy  and  discerning,  as 
they  did  not  only  foresee  such  miachiefs  as  wan 
incident  to  this  new  law  immediately,  but  like- 
wise such  as  were  consequent  in  a  remote  degne; 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  express  provisos,  thoy 
did  add  three  new  provisos,  which  are  in  thnn- 
selves  subtractive  laws:  for,  foreseeing  that  by 
the  execution  of  uses,  wills  formerly  made  should 
be  overthrown ;  they  made  an  ordinance  for  wills. 
Foreseeing,  likewise,  that  by  execution  of  uses 
women  should  be  doubly  advanced ;  they  made 
an  ordinance  for  dowers  and  jointures.  Foresee- 
ing, again,  that  the  execution  of  use  would  make 
frank-tenement  pass  by  contracts  psp 
role,  they  made  an  ordinance  for  enrol-  Bt«rv-i«"» 
ments  of  bargains  and  sales.    The  two  '  ^'*'  **" 
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fWmer  they  iotertad  into  this  law,  and  the  third 
they  dietingoiahed  into  a  law  apart,  bat  without 
any  preamble  as  may  appear,  being  bat  a  pro- 
mo to  this  atatate.  Beaidee  all  these  provisional 
laws ;  and  beaidea  five  prorisoe,  whereof  three 
attend  upon  the  law  of  jointure,  and  two  bom  in 
Wales,  which  are  not  material  to  the  purpose  in 
hand ;  there  are  six  provisos,  which  are  natural 
and  true  members  and  limbs  of  the  statute, 
whereof  four  concern  the  part  of  eegtuy  que  fMe, 
and  two  concern  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  The 
fear  which  concern  the  part  ofeutuy  que  uae^  tend 
all  to  aave  him  from  prejudice  by  the  execution 
of  the  estate. 

The  first  saveth  him  from  the  extinguishment 
of  any  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had 
mn  extent  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  a  use  of  the  in- 
heriunce  of  one ;  now,  the  statute,  executing  the 
poaaession  to  that  one,  would  have  extinguished 
his  extent  being  entire  in  all  the  rest;  or  as  if  the 
oonuxee  of  a  statute  having  ten  acres  liable  to 
the  statute,  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  a 
stranger  of  two,  and  afier  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  the  use  of  the  connzee  and  his 
beira.  And  upon  this  proviso  there  arise  three 
qnestions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  super- 
fluous, in  regard  that  ee$iuy  que  U9e  was  compre- 
hended in  the  general  saving,  though  the  feoffees 
be  excluded  ? 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  sta- 
tates  or  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or 
entire  1 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in 
point  of  time,  whether  it  shall  go  to  uses  limited 
after  the  statute,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  which  doubt  is 
rather  enforced  by  this  reason,  because  there  was 
fer*  Bses  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  for  that  the 
execution  of  the  statute  might  be  waved ;  but 
both  possession  and  use,  since  the  statute  may  be 
waved. 

The  second  proviso  saveth  eegtuy  que  use  from 
the  charge  of  primer  seinn,  liveries,  ouster  Us 
SHR'fiet,  and  such  other  duties  to  the  king,  with 
an  express  limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be 
diseharged  from  the  time  past,  and  charged  for 
the  time  to  come  to  the  king,  namely.  May,  1536, 
to  be  communis  terminus. 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  from  the  time 
past,  and  speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  eestuy  que  use  all 
eollateral  benefits  of  vouchers,  aid-priers,  actions 
of  waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which 
the  feoffees  might  have  had ;  and  this  is  express- 
ly limited  for  estates  executed  before  May  1, 
153(>.  And  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend 
that  none  of  these  benefits  would  have  been  car- 

*  Tbe  teit  here  It  manifestly  corrupted,  nor  does  any  pro- 
WM«  coaJ«ctaf«  oeenr  for  tti  amendment. 


ried  to  eeaiuy  que  use,  by  the  general  words  in  the 
body  of  the  law,  sciHcet^  that  the  feoffee*s  estate, 
right,  title,  and  possession,  Ace. 

For  the  two  provisos  on  the  part  of  the  terte- 
nant,  they  both  concern  the  saving  of  strangers 
from  prejudice,  &c. 

The^rst  saves  actions  depending  ^„„^  ^^ 
againat  the  feoffees,  and  that  they  shall  ^^^*  ">• 
not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships,  livenes,  and 
outter  les  maines,  whereof  title  was  vested  in  re- 
gard of  the  heir  of  the  feoffee,  and  tbia  in  caae  of 
the  king  only. 

JVhatpersons  maybe  seised  to  a  um,  and  whatnot. 
What  persons  may  be  eestuy  que  use,  and  what  not. 
What  persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in 
order  of  words,  yet  I  will  make  my  ulL'^7!!£L^ 
division  in  order  of  matter,  namely,        thSSTy^ 

1.  The  raising  of  uses.  rS,th»  f«ii. 

2.  The  interruption  of  uses.  "« or  Mifc 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 
Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide 

itself  into  three  parts.  1.  The  persons  that  are 
actors  to  the  conveyance  to  use.  3.  The  use 
itself.    3.  The  form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 
seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  eestuy  que  use,  and  what  not;  and  what 
persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use;  Lwuipcnom 
no,  not  where  he  taketh  in  his  natural  JVii."*** 
body,  and  to  some  purpose  as  a  com- 
mon person ;  and,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  to 
the  king  and  I.  D.  pour  terme  de  leur  vies,  this  use 
is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covenSnteth 
by  his  letters  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  King  R.  III.  who  was  feoffor  to 
diverse  uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown, 
had,  after  he  was  king,  by  his  lettera  patents 
granted  the  land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  re- 
newed. 

The  queen,  not  speaking  cf  an  imperial  queen 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  though 
she  be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purehase  with- 
out the  king;  yet,  in  regard  of  the  governnient  and 
interest  the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she 
cannot  be  seised  to  a  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  be- 
cause their  capacity  is  to  a  use  certain ;  again, 
because  they  cannot  execute  an  estate  without 
doing  wrong  to  their  corporation  or  founder;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  letter  of  this  statute,  which, 
in  any  clause  when  it  speaketh  of  the  feoffee, 
resteth  only  upon  the  word  person,  but  when  it 
speaketh  of  eestuy  que  use,  it  addeth  person  or 
body  politic. 
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If  a  bishop  bargain  and  sell  lands  whereof  he 
is  seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good 
during  his  life ;  otherwise,  it  is  where  a  bishop  is 
iufeoffed  to  him  and  his  successors,  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  that  is  not  good,  no,  not  for 
the  bishop^s  life,  but  the  use  is  merely  void. 

Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  €^il ;  for, 
if  I  give  land  by  tail  in  deed,  since  the 
statute,  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his 
heirs;  B.  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable  upon 
the  death  of  A.  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute  was ;  for  the 
chief  reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the 
statute,  was  because  tenant  in  tail  could  not  exe- 
cute an  estate  without  wrong;  but  that  since  the 
statute  is  quite  taken  away,  because  the  statute 
saveth  no  right  of  entail,  as  the  sCatute  of  1  It. 
III.  did;  and  that  reason  likewise  might  have 
been  answered  before  the  statute,  in  regard  of  the 
common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant,  though  under 
years  of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  "z  use;  for 
as  well  as  land  might  descend  to  them  from  a 
feolfee  to  use,  so  may  they  originally  be  infeofied 
to  a  use ;  yet,  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they 
had,  upon  a  tubpcena  brought,  executed  their 
estate  during  the  coverture  or  infancy,  they  might 
have  defeated  the  same;  and  then  they  should 
have  been  seised  again  to  the  use,  and  not  to  their 
own  use ;  but  since  the  statute,  no  right  is  saved 
unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoflfed  to  a 
use  present  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feoffment; 
but  if  an  infant  be  infeofTed  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  tlie  use  of  I  G.  and  his  heirs,  the  infant  may 
disagree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 

Contrary  law,  if  the  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the 
feoffment  as  to  his  own  estate,  but  not  to  divest 
(he  remainder,  but  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of 
nim  in  remainder. 

And  yet,  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeoffed  to 
a  use,  the  king's  title,  after  office  found,  shall 
prevent  the  use,  and  relate  above  it;  but  until 
office,  the  cestuy  que  use  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to 
an  alien  tea  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio,  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  king*8  villain,  if  he  be  infeoffed  to  a  use, 
the  king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use ;  other- 
wise, in  case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his 
villain,  the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in 
by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  dis- 
( barged  of  the  use.  j 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  ^ 
his  wife  for  years*  if  he  die,  the  wife  shall  have  j 


the  term,  and  it  shall  not  inure  by  way  of  dis- 
charge, although  the  husband  may  dispose  of  the 
wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  in- 
feoffed to  the  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord 
shall  not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  use, 
because  of  the  king's  title,  annum^  diem  et  vasium. 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute, 
nor  any  estate  in  nubibus  or  suspense  executed ; 
as  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  the  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  I.  D.  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  hb 
heirs,  I.  N.  is  not  seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate  pour  vie  of  I.  S.  till  I.  D.  be  dead,  and  then 
in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if,  before  the  statute,  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  pour  autrif  vie  to  a  use,  and  L  S.  dieth,  living 
eeaiuy  que  use,  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  sus- 
pense, the  statute  cometh,  and  no  occupant  en- 
tereth :  the  use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold 
in  suspense  for  the  occupant,  the  disseisor,  the 
lord  by  escheat.  The  feoffee  upon  consideration, 
not  having  notice,  and  all  other  persons  whidi 
shall  be  seised  to  use,  not  in  regard  of  their  pe^ 
sons  but  of  their  title ;  I  refer  them  to  my  divistna 
touching  disturbance  and  interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person 
may  be  a  eestuy  que  use.  The  king  mmfkt^ma^ 
may  be  eestuy  que  use;  but  itbehoreth  *^** 
both  the  declaration  of  the  use,  and  the  convsy- 
ance  itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because  the 
king's  title  is  compounded  of  both ;  I  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conTcyanoe  of  is> 
cord.  And,  therefore,  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  to 
levy  a  fine  to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  I  do 
accordingly ;  and  this  deed  of  coTenant  be  not 
enrolled,  and  the  deed  be  found  by  office,  the  use 
vesteth  not.  E  converso,  if  enrolled.  If  I  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  to  infeoff  him  to  the  king's  use, 
and  the  deed  be  enrolled,  and  the  feoffment  alio 
be  found  by  office,  the  use  vesteth. 

But  if  I  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery  to  the 
king's  use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  cove- 
nant enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party,  yet  it 
is  good  enough. 

A  corporation  may  take  a  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  feoffment  or  the  declanidoB 
be  by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
a  corporation,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

A  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not 
void  in  the  first  limitation,  but  exe-  PMBaMv 
cuteth  not  till  the  person  be  in  esse ;  so 
that  this  is  positive,  that  a  use  shall  never  be  in 
abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be,  but  ever  in  a 
person  certain  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  and 
the  estate  of  the  feoffees  shall  be  in  him  or  them 
which  have  the  use.  The  reason  is,  because  no 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  unknown 
and  uncertain ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  make  a  feoff- 
ment to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  and  then  to  the 
use  of  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D.,  the  remainder  is  not 
in  abeyance,  but  the  reversion  is  in  the  fedToTt 
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quouaque.  So  that  upon  the  matter  all  persons 
unoertain  in  use  are  like  conditions  or  limitations 
precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D. 
this  is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not 
Toid. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feofifment  to  the  use  of 
my  wife  that  shall  be,  or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particular  estate  at 
all ;  yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shall  in  the  interim 
letum  to  the  feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the 
whole  fee-simple  of  the  use  out  of  me, 
and  part  thereof  to  a  person  uncertain, 
it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by 
way  of  fraction  of  the  use ;  but  look 
how  it  should  hsTe  gone  unto  the  feof- 
for; if  I  begin  with  a  contingent  use, 
80  it  shall  go  to  the  remainder ;  if  I  en- 
tail  a  contingent  use,  both  estates  are 
SiH^'i  V.  alike  subject  to  the  contingent  use  when 
~  '^  it  falleth ;  as  when  1  make  a  feoffment 
in  fee  to  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  the 
remainder  to  my  first  begotten  son; 
I  having  no  son  at  that  time,  the  re- 
mainder to  my  brother  and  his  heirs :  if 
my  wife  die  before  I  have  any  son,  the 
use  shall  not  be  in  me,  but  in  my  bro- 
ther. And  yet  if  I  marry  again,  and  have  a  son, 
it  shall  divest  from  my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son, 
which  is  the  skipping  they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  I  limit  a  use  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  in 
aaae,  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  in  esse,  he  shall 
take  the  entire  use ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward 
come  in  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  for- 
nwr;  as  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my 
wifo  that  shall  be,  and  my  first  begotten  son  for 
their  lives, and  I  marry ;  my  wife  taketh  the  whole 
oee,  and  if  I  afterwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh 
Jointly  with  my  wife. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an 
estate  executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  shall 
do  the  like  in  uses;  as  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use 
of  B.  for  life,  the  remainder  to  C.  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  B.  this  is  a  good  re- 
mainder executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use  of  his  right  heirs, 
A«  is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  but  by 
the  common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  the 
disability  of  persons  as  take  by  the  statute :  and 
that  npon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  divers 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  is  con- 
tained :  but  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  eeaiuy 
que  lue  is'another. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be.  seen  in  what  cases  tho 

same  persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  use  and 

€e$luy  que  im«,  and  yet  in  by  the  statute ;  and  in 

what  cases  they  shall  be  diverse  persons,  and  ye* 
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in  by  the  common  law  wherein  I  observe  unto 
you  three  things :  First,  that  the  letter  is  full  in 
the  point.  Secondly,  that  it  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  clause  of  joint  estates  following.  Thirdly, 
that  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  remit 
tlie  common  law,  and  never  to  intermeddle  where 
the  common  law  executed  an  estate ;  therefore  the 
statute  ought  to  be  expounded,  that  where  the 
party  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  eesiuy  que  use  is 
one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute,  except 
there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency  for 
the  use,  to  take  effect  by  the  common  law. 

As  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  if  I.  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  I.  S.  is  in  by 
the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statutes. 

Like  law  is,  if  I  give  lands  to  1.  S.  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  or  for  years, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  I.  S.  is 
in  of  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of 
abridgment  of  estate  in  course  of  possession,  and 
I.  D.  in  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  after  seven 
years,  the  inheritance  of  the  use  only  passeth ; 
and  there  remains  an  estate  for  years 
by  a  kind  of  subtraction  of  the  inheri-  fer»?mpief«- 

.  .  DMiM,  per  lAt 

tance  or  reoccupier  of  my  estate,  but  c.  j  h«i«.  ib 

,         ^  ^L  1  We«le  T.  Low. 

merely  at  the  common  law.  *  er.  rbii.  es,  ml 

But  if  I  infeoff  1.  S.  to  the  use  of  wrnultRiSfm. 
himself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the 
use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate  tail  is 
executed  by  this  statute :  because  an  estate  tail 
cannot  be  reoccupied  out  of  a  fee-simple,  being  a 
new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute 
fee;  and,  therefore,  if  I  bargain  and  ftee  Mr. son. 
sell  my  land  to  I.  S.  after  my  death  Jg!i™1?»t. 
without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an  es-  ^itlr  **** 
tate  tail  in  me,  nor  vesteth  any  present  »^»^'** 
fee  in  the  bargain,  but  is  a  use  expectant. 

So  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  for  life, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he 
is  in  of  the  fee-simple  merely  in  course  of  pos- 
session, and  as  of  a  reversion,  and  not  of  a  re- 
mainder. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life, 
the  remainder  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  in  fee :  now  the 
law  will  not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  but  I.  S. 
is  in  with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  1  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
a  stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statute, 
because,  they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by 
several  titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  a  bishop  and  (;;,^  yj,  ^ 
his  heirs  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  «*^"**-  **• 
successors,  he  is  in  by  the  statute  in  the  right  of 
his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  raise  a  present  use  to  one  oat 
SD 
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of  his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  contingent  or 
future  use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation 
not  seised,  but  after  become  seised  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  contingent  use,  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  the  same  law,  and  upon  the 
same  diflference  which  I  have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that,  after  his 
marriage,  I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs;  and,  before  marriage,  I  in- 
feoff  him  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and 
then  he  marrieth ;  he  is  in  by  the  common  law,  and 
not  by  the  statute ;  like  law  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  let  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  have  been  in  for  life  only  by  the  common 
law,  and  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute.  Now 
let  me  advise  you  of  this,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  subtilty  or  conceit  to  take  the  law  right,  when 
a  man  coroeth  in  by  the  law  in  course  of  posses- 
ThkiMrainc  sion,'and  where  he  cometh  in  by  the 
SiliyiS^  statute  in  course  of  possession ;  but  it 
^*^  is  natural  for  the  deciding  of  many 
causes  and  questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions, 
conditions,  waiverSf  suspensions,  and  divers 
other  provisos. 

For  example ;  a  man's  farmer  committed  waste: 
after  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use 
o[  himself  and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies ;  if  he  be 
in  of  his  fee  untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste; 
if  he  be  in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  iu 

So  if  I  be  infeofied  with  warranty,  and  I  cove- 
nant with  my  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  my- 
self for  life,  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be 
in  by  the  statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone ; 
but  if  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  he  infeofied  to 
the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life,  Uien  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feofTment;  but  if  I 
am  in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  be- 
cause I  come  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waive 
my  use,  and  bring  an  action  presently ;  for  my 
right  is  saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in 
the  statute. 
^  Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to  be 

Where  Ibmb  ,  .  ...  . 

aeeumiotiMi     sccn,  whcro  IS  a  seisin  to  the  use  of 
■Id  jfM  ii » out  another  person ;  and  yet  it  is  out  of  the 


statute  which  is  in  special  cases  upon 
the  ground,  wheresoever  cesiutf  que  uu  had  re- 
medy for  the  possession  by  course  of  common 
law,  there  the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  there- 
fore if  a  disseisin  were  committed  to  a  use,  it  is 
in  him  by  the  common  law  upon  agreement.  So 
if  one  enter  as  occupant  to  the  use  of  another,  it 
is  in  him  till  disagreement. 

So  if  a  feme  infeoff  a  man,  eatua  matrimonii 
prmioeuti,  she  hath  remedy  for  the  land  again  by 
course  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  spe-  | 
cial  cases  the  statute  worketh  not ;  and  yet  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  general,  where  any  per- , 


son  stands  seised  by  force  of  any  fine,  reeoverj^ 
feofimenty  bargain  and  sale,  agreement  or  oihef- 
wise ;  but  yet  the  feme  is  to  be  restrained  for  the 
reason  aforesaid. 

Itremaineth  to  show  what  persons 
may  limit  and  declare  a  use :  wherein  mtj^SuZ 
we  must  distinguish ;  for  there  are  two  **^ 

kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of  a  pre- 
sent use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other  opoa 
a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revoca- 
tion :  now  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letten  patent  may  declare  a 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  a  use,  if 
none  be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  letten  patent  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heire,  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  tht 
king  hath  the  inheritance  of  the  use  by  implicatioi 
of  the  patent,  and  no  office  needeth ;  for  implicsp 
tion  out  of  matter  of  leoord  amonnteth  ever  to  nMt* 
ter  of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  I.  S.  mnd  his  heiia  ts 
the  use  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Dsle^ 
the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  nae,  upon  thtt 
confidence  or  intent;  but  if  a  common  personhsi 
given  land  in  that  manner,  the  nae  had  been  Toii 
by  the  statute  of  23  H.  YIII.,  and  the  use  hsA 
returned  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corpon- 
tion  may  take  a  use  without  deed,  as  hath  beea 
said  before ;  but  can  limit  no  use  without  deed. 

An  infant  may  limit  a  use  upon  a  feoffoMBti 
fine,  or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  countermand  or 
avoid  the  use,  except  he  avoid  the  oonveyaaee: 
contrary,  if  an  infiint  covenant  in  oonsiderationsf 
blood  or  marriage  to  stand  seised  to  a  nae,  the  OM 
is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  momyi 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  afw* 
ment ;  if  for  money,  otherwise ;  if  it  be  profsd  it 
is  avoidable ;  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  itii 
void  ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  agtthi 
recital  sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  tm.  i.  n* 
right  of  the  feme,  or  by  joint  purchase  J|S^S%* 
during  the  coverture,  and  they  join  in  "•* 
a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use  for  lonfV 
time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  feme  cannot  is* 
clare  alone ;  but  the  use  goeth,  according  to  thi 
limitation  of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heiif  S 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  the  W 
in  fee ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  ii 
much  of  the  inheritance  as  they  coneoned  in;  Av 
the  law  accounteth  all  one,  as  if  they  joined;  tl 
if  the  baron  and  feme  declare  a  use  to  L  S.  ini 
his  heirs,  and  the  feme  another  to  L  D.       gi^iw 
for  life,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  ai-MfLtsk 
the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  exnrr  ination  the  femewill  deelars  Iht 
use  to  the  judge,  aud  her  husband  agree  not  to  it, it 
is  void,  and  the  baron's  use  is  only  good ;  the  rest 
of  the  use  goeth  according  to  the  limitation  of  law. 
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!•  Querfton.  What  is  the  original  of  constables  ? 

Jmumt.  To  the  first  question  of  the  original  of 

•ODSIables  it  may  be  said,  enput  inter  nubila  eon- 

A;  for  the  asthority  was  granted  npon  the  an- 

Miit  laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  practised 

Mg  before  the  conquest,  and  intended  and  execu- 

til  for  eonaenration  of  peace,  and  repression  of  all 

■toiler  of  disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and 

tint  SB  well  by  way  of  prevention  as  punishment ; 

bst  yet  so,  as  they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear 

•id  determine  any  cause,  but  only  a  ministerial 

power,  as  in  the  answer  to  the  seventh  article  is 

dnonstrated. 

At  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure;  for  though 
tte  high  constable's  authority  hath  the  more  am- 
pfe  eiicnit,  he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the 
patty  constable  over  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find 
lUt  the  petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high 
MBstabte,ortobe  ordered  or  commanded  by  him; 
ttd  tberefore,  I  doubt,  the  high  constable  was  not 
#  origine ;  but  that  when  the  business  of  the 
•MBty  increased,  the  authority  of  justices  of  peace 
wm  enlarged  by  divers  statutes,  and  then,  for 
eoBveniency  sake,  the  office  of  high  constable 
freir  in  ose  for  the  receiving  of  the  command- 
Bents  and  prescripts  from  the  justices  of  peace, 
and  dbtributing  them  to  the  petty  constables: 
and  in  token  of  this,  the  election  of  high  constable 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  the  appoint- 
■ent  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whereas,  the 
Section  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people. 

Bat  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office 
sf  constables  hath  special  reference,  and  which, 
sf  necessity,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  congruity,  must 
precede  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office ;  either  the 
lliings  themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a 
similitude  or  analogy  towards  them. 

1.  The  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of 
tire  shires,  into  hundreds,  villages,  and  towns; 
$n  the  high  constable  is  officer  over  the  hundred. 


and  the  petty  constable  is  over  the  town   or 
village. 

2.  The  court-leet,  unto  which  the  constable  is 
attendant  and  minister;  for  there  the  constables 
are  chosen  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there 
that  part  of  their  office  which  concerneth  infor- 
mation is  principally  to  be  performed:  for  the 
jury  being  to  present  ofiences  and  ofiendere,  are 
chiefly  to  take  light  from  the  constable  of  all 
mattere  of  disturbance  and  nuisance  of  the  peo- 
ple: which  they,  in  respect  of  their  office,  are 
presumed  to  have  best  and  most  particular  know- 
ledge of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet  is  to  three  ends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
males  above  twelve  yeare. 

2.  To  inquire  of  all  offences  against  the  peace; 
and  for  those  that  are  against  the  crown  and  peace 
of  both,  to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the 
justices  of  jail  delivery;  but  those  that  are 
against  the  peace  simply,  they  are  to  inquire  of 
and  punish. 

3.  To  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  all  public 
nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of 
air,  corruption  of  victuals,  ease  of  chaffer,  and 
contract  of  all  other  things  that  may  hurt  or 
grieve  the  people  in  general,  in  their  health,  quiet, 
and  welfare. 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  mattere  of  policy 
subordinate,  the  court-leet  hath  power  to  call 
upon  the  pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  resiants  that  are  not  tenants, 
and  to  inquire  of  all  defaults  of  officers,  as  con- 
stables, ale-tastere,  and  the  like :  and  likewise  foi 
the  choice  of  constables,  as  was  said. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  either  remain 
ing  in  the  king,  and  in  that  case  exercised  by  the 
sheriff  in  his  turn,  which  is  the  grand  leet,  or 
granted  over  to  subjects;  but  yet  it  is  still  the 
king's  court. 
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S.  QtioHoiu  ConcerniDg  the  election  of  con- 
stables 1 

Answer,  The  election  of  the  petty  constable, 
as  was  said,  is  at  the  court-leet  by  the  inquest 
that  make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head 
constables  is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their 
quarter  sessions. 

3.  Question.  How  long  is  their  office  1 
Answer,  The  office  of  constable  is  annual,  ex- 
cept they  be  removed. 

4.  Question.  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men 
are  they  t 

Answer.  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of 
inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere 
abuse  or  degenerating  from  the  first  institution; 
for  the  petty  constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of 
the  better  sort  of  resiants  in  the  same ;  save  that 
they  be  not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in 
respect  of  keeping  watch  and  toil  of  their  place; 
nor  must  they  be  in  any  man^s  livery.  The  high 
constables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  freeholders, 
and  substantialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the 
degrree  of  gentlemen ;  but  should  not  be  incum- 
bered with  any  other  office,  as  mayor  of  a  town, 
under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c. 

5.  Question.  What  allowance  have  the  con- 
stables 1 

Answer.  They  have  no  allowance,  but  are 
bound  by  duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis; 
which  may  the  rather  be  endured  because  it  is  but 
annual,  and  they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain 
any  servants  or  under-ministers,  for  that  every 
one  of  the  king's  people  within  their  limits  are 
bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Question.  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their 
office! 

Answer.  Upon  complaint  made  of  their  refusal 
to  any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may 
bind  them  over  to  the  sessions,  where,  if  they 
cannot  excuse  themselves  by  some  allegation  that 
is  just,  they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contempt 

7.  Question.  W^hat  is  their  authority  or  power  1 
Answer.  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it 

is  substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and 
astricted  to  the  warrants  and  commands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or 
additional :  for  either  it  was  given  them  by  the 
common  law,  or  else  annexed  by  divers  statutes. 
And  as  for  subordinate  power,  wherein  the  con- 
stable is  only  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  likewise  the  additional  power 
which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  in  any  brevity ;  for  that  they  do  cor- 
respond to  tlio  offiro  and  authority  of  justices  of 
peace,  which  is  vory  largo,  and  are  created  by 
the  branohes  of  sovornl  ntiitutos :  but  for  the  ori- 
Ifinal  and  suUHtnntivn  p(iw<*r  of  constables,  it 
may  hr  reduood  to  thnM«  linnds;  namely, 

1.  For  matter  of  pnnrn  only. 

V).  For  |HHio«  and  lh«  crown. 


3.  For  matters  of  nuisance,  di*tarbance,  and 
disorder,  although  they  be  not  accompanied  with 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  began,  the  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood 
of  breach  of  Uie  peace  to  ensne,  command  then 
in  the  king*s  name  to  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and 
forbear :  and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  made 
part  of  the  same,  and  'keep  the  parties  asunder, 
and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peaces 
if  they  will  not  obey;  and  call  power  to  assul 
him  for  that  purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  tk 
law  is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  authority  Ut 
constables  because  they  have  not  power  judicial, 
and  the  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventiiif 
or  staying  of  mischief,  than  for  punishment  cf 
offences ;  for  in  that  part  he  is  rather  to  exeenli 
the  warrants  of  the  justices;  or  when  suddei 
matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or  notorious  cv* 
cumstances,  to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  cany 
them  before  the  justices  of  peace,  and  genenllf 
to  imprison  in  like  cases  of  necessity,  where  fSm 
case  will  not  endure  the  present  carrying  of  tki 
party  before  the  justices.    And  so  much  for  pesoik 

Secondly,  for  matters  of  the  crown,  the  offiOS 
of  the  constable  consisteth  chiefly  in  thess  Um 
parts: 

1.  To  arrest. 

3.  To  make  hue  and  cry. 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seize  goods. 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  hb 
own  authority,  without  any  warrant  from  tki 
justices  of  the  peace. 

1.  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  m 
felony  to  another's  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  flf 
murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  e8» 
stable,  and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  dl^ 
claration  or  complaint,  to  carry  him  befoie  a 
justice  of  peace;  and  if  by  common  Toiee  m 
fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the  constable  of  dsf^ 
ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  himbefore  a  jnsiki 
of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other  aocosatioa  # 
declaration. 

3.  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  receiTinf  m 
harbouring  of  any  felon,  the  constable,  upon  f 
plaint  or  common  fame,  may  search. 

3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the 
ought  to  raise  hue  and  cry.  • ' 

4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  seize  his  gool% 
and  keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  it- 
ventary  them  in  presence  of  honest  neighboon* 

Thirdly,  for  matters  of  common  nnisanee  wti 
grievances,  they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  ai* 
cording  to  the  several  comforts  which  man*s  life 
and  society  requireth,  and  the  contraries  whiai 
infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  a  matter  of  corrupting  dr, 
water,  or  victuals,  stopping,  straightening,  m 
endangering  of  passages,  or  general  deceits  li 
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weights,  ineasareStSizeifOreoanterfeitin^  wares, 
vd  things  vendible ;  the  office  of  constable  is  to 
pn  as  mach  as  in  him  lies,  information  of  them, 
isd  of  the  ofieoders,  in  leets,  that  they  may  be 
pmented ;  bat  because  leets  are  kept  but  twice 
ii  the  year,  and  many  of  those  things  require 
pntent  and  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in 
things  notorious  and  of  Tulgar  nature,  ought  to 
foihid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time :  if  not, 
thejare  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and  im- 
priioned,  or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 
8.  Queiiion,  What  is  their  oath  ? 
Jnsicer,  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is 
u  followeth : 

mYou  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
mre  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day ;  and 
joa  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power : 
and  you  shall  arrest  all  those  that  you  see  com- 
mitting riots,  debates,  and  affrays  in  breach  of 
peiee :  and  yon  shall  well  and  truly  endeavour 
yourself    to    your    best   knowledge,    that    the 
itatote  of  Winchester  for   watching,  hue   and 
eij,  and  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of 
itoidy  beggars,  vagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  idle 
fenons  coming  within  your  office  be  truly  exe- 
csted  and  the  ofifenders  be  punished:  and  you 
dnll  endeavour,  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend harreters  and  riotous  persons  making  affrays, 
and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons ;  and  if  any  of 
tbem  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude 
of  misdemeanours,  you  shall  make  outcry,  and 
pnaae  them  till  they  be  taken ;  and  shall  look 
ante  snch  persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and 
yoo  shall  have  regard  unto  the  maintenance  of 
•tilleiy;  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  execute 
an  process  and  precepts  sent  unto  you  from  the 
jMticesof  the  peace  of  the  county ;  and  you  shall 
■d»good  and  faithful  presentments  of  all  blood- 
■fceda,  outcries,  affrays,  and  rescues  made  within 
y**!  office :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  accord- 
tag  to  your  own  power  and  knowledge,  do  that 
^h  belongeth  to  your  office  of  constable  to  do, 
fcf  this  year  to  come.    So  help,"  &c. 

9*  Que$itan.   What  difference  is  there  betwixt 
^  high  constables  and  petty  constables  1 

iatmr.  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
(taooe,  differing  only  in  the  extent;  the  petty 
c^iMlable  aerving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or 
^oiOQgh,  the  bead  constable  for  the  whole  hun- 
diad :  nor  is  the  petty  constable  subordinate  to 
the  head  constable  for  any  commandment  that 
proceeds  from  his  own  authority;  but  it  is  used, 
tiart  the  precepts  of  the  justices  be  delivered  unto 
the  high  constables,  who,  being  few  in  number, 
nay  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head 
eoDStahles,  by  virtue  thereof,  make  their  precepts 
Ofer  to  the  petty  constables. 

10.  Qualian,  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint 
a  deputy  t 
Jmwer,  lb  ease  of  necessity  a  constable  may 


'  appoint  a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof,  the  steward 
of  the  courtrleet  may ;  which  deputy  ought  to  be 
sworn  before  the  said  steward. 
The  constable's  office  consists  in  three  things : 

1 .  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

2.  Serving  precepts  and  warrants 

3.  Attendance  for  the  execution  of  statutes. 

Cf  the  JuriidUtioncf  Justices  itinerant  in  the  Pritk' 
cipality  of  Wales. 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  have 
in  the  court  of  the  King's  Bench. 

2.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  the  laws  of  England  are 
called  common  pleas,  and  to  take  knowledge  of 
all  fines  levied  of  lands  or  hereditaments,  without 
suing  any  dedimus  potestatem;  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  do  execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  heredita- 
ments, wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  assize. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may 
hear  all  notable  violences  and  outrages  perpe- 
trated within  their  several  precincts  in  the  said 
principality  of  Wales. 

The  prothonotary's  office  is  to  draw  Ti»«»officfiaf» 
all  pleadings,  and  entereth  and  engros-  »»«'»•  k'nt^iMt 
seth  all  the  records  and  judgments  in  all  trivial 
causes. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw 
and  engross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and 
judgments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  marshal's  office  is  to  attend  the  Thwoflkn 
persons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming,  J^^^i^m). 
sitting,  and  going  from  their  sessions  "'"*• 
or  court. 

The  crier  is,  lanqtiam  publieus  praceo,  to  call  foi 
such  persons  whose  appearances  are  necessary, 
and  to  impose  silence  to  the  people. 

7%e  Office  of  Justice  of  Peace. 

There  is  a  commission  under  the  niroflie«a«ja»> 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  gen-  »*«<rf  »>••»• 
tlemen,  giving  them  power  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  resist  and  punish  all  turbulent  persons, 
whose  misdemeanors  may  tend  to  the  disquiet  of 
the  people;  and  these  be  called  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  bo 
ca]led  eirenarcha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  eusfos  roiuiorum, 
in  whose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings are  resident. 

Others  there  are  of  that  number  called  jus- 
tices  of   peace  and    quorum^  because   in   their 
commission  they  have  power  to  sit  and  determine 
causes  concerning  breach  of  peace  and  misheha- 
2d2 
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mitr.  The  words  of  their  commission  sre  cod- 
ceiTed  thas:  qtiontm  such  and  sneh,  unum  vd 
dum^  &c.,  ene  vahtmuMf  and  without  some  one  or 
more  of  the  qwrrum,  no  sessions  esn  be  holden ; 
snd  for  the  avoiding  of  a  saperliooQS  nomber  of 
such  justices,  (for,  through  the  ambition  of  many 
j^,f^^  it  is  coanled  a  credit  to  be  burthened 
CS  taS?"*^  with  that  authority,)  the  statute  of  38 
'"^"^  H.  Vin.  hath    expressly  prohibited 

that  there  shall  be  but  eight  justices  of  the  peace 
in  cTery  county.  These  justices  hold  their  ses- 
sions quarterly. 

In  erery  shire  where  the  commission  of  the 
peace  is  established,  thers  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  entering  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings 
before  the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  euttot  rohUorum, 

Tkc  Office  of  SheriffM. 

Erery  shire  hath  a  sheriff,  which  word,  being 
of  the  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shire- 
reeve,  or  minister  of  the  county :  his  function  or 
office  is  twofold,  namely, 

1.  Ministerial. 

2.  Judicial. 

1 .  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 
of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  make  return 
and  certificate. 

2.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  seye- 
ral  courts  of  distinct  natures:  1.  The  turn,  be- 
cause he  keepeth  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the 
shire,  holdeth  the  same  court  in  several  places, 
wherein  he  doth  inquire  of  all  offences  perpetrated 
against  the  common  law,  and  not  forbidden  by 
any  statute  or  act  of  Parliament;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is  derived  from  justice  distri- 
butive, and  is  for  criminal  offences,  and  held  twice 
every  year. 

The  county  court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  arising  within  the  said  county, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  from 
justice  commutative,  and  held  every  month.  The 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king^s 
gift,  whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent. 

The  Office  of  Escheator. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king's  revenue,  and  to  seize 


into  his  majesty's  hands  all  lands  eschetted,  ui 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  etlM 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inqocit 
of  the  death  of  the  king's  tenant,  and  to  wkaa 
the  lands  are  descended,  and  to  seise  their  holm 
and  lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  ii 
accountable  for  the  same ;  he  is  named  or  ip* 
pointed  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 

T%e  Office  of  Conmer 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  county 
called  coroners;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to 
inquest  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  every 
person,  dying  of  a  Tiolent  death,  came  so  to  that 
death ;  and  to  enter  the  same  of  record ;  whiek 
is  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  of  the  crown :  aai, 
therefore,  they  are  called  coroners,  or  crownen, 
as  one  hath  written,  because  their  inquiry  oq|^ 
to  be  in  corona popuH^ 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  the  chanecqr 
d:  eoronaiore  cKgendot  and  of  whom  I  need  sot 
to  write  more,  because  these  officers  are  ia  «i 
everywhere. 

General  Obaervaiionay  touching  CbtialaftZes,  Mhr% 
and  Bailiffs, 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hn 
dreds,  there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  YIDi 
cap.  26,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  soflietesk 
gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  eos> 
stables  of  every  hundred. 

Also,  there  is  in  every  shire  a  jail  or  priati 
appointed  for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  sncJi  p» 
sons  as  for  their  offences  are  thereunto  coa* 
mitted,  until  they  shall  be  delivered  by  come 
of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff 
thereof  shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  bl 
bailiffs  of  that  hundred,  and  under-ministen  of 
the  sheriff;  and  they  are  to  attend  upon  tki 
justices  in  every  of  their  courts  and  sii> 
sions. 

Note,  Archbishop  Sancroft  notes  on  this  Isrt 
chapter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  DMt 
ridge,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Broebt 
1608. 
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All  the  finances  or  reyenues  of  the 
Mte  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
"  land  be  either  extraord  i  nary  or  ord  inary . 
Tliose  extraordinary  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
nbiidies,  loans,  benevolences,  aids,  and  such 
otfien  of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
unrmted  for  sopportation  of  the  charges  of  war; 
the  which,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it 
not  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and 
neeipt. 

Of  these  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
Hading,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
Wi;  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions 
if  the  crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of 
the  Mine. 

Likewise  the  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters 
gMd  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the 
Uioeh  rents  and  lath  silver  answered  by  the 
iMflb.  The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances 
ks  euaal,  or  uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and 
Mitares,  the  customs,  butlerage,  and  impost, 
tfte  idfantages  coming  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
^mti  of  record  and  clerks  of  the  market,  the 
^Miporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  profits  that 
pnr  by  the  tenures  of  lands,  and  such  like,  if 
tWn  any  be. 

And  albeit  that  both  the  one  sort  and  other  of 

^^  be  It  the  last  brought  unto  that  oflice  of  her 

^i|^*>  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor, 

^  do  call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by 

a  like  translation  mame  it  Jiscus,  a 

^ket  or  bag,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally 

Conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  small 

Pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  head 

^  cistern ;  yet,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  same  be 

ftnt  and  immediately  left  in  other  several  places 

%ild  courts,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  car- 

Hed  by  silver  streams,  to  make  up  that  great 

l«ke,  or  sea,  of  money. 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their 
lands  be  answered  into  that  court  which  is  pro- 


per for  them ;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs^ 
and  for  causes  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont 
to  be  immediately  paid  into  the  hanaper 
of  the  chancery ;  howbeit,  now  of  late  «— i^* 
years,  all  the  sums  which  are  due,  either  for  any 
writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a 
final  concord  is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench, 
or  for  any  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  suffered  there;  as  also  all  sums 
demandable,  either  for  license  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon 
of  any  such  alienation,  already  made  without 
license,  together  with  the  mean  profits  that  be 
forfeited  for  that  ofience  and  trespass,  have  been 
stayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper,  and  been  let  to 
farm,  upon  assurance  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
over  and  above  that  casual  commo-  derived  out  or 
dity,  that  was  found  to  be  answered 
in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in  the  ten  years,  one 
with  another,  next  before  the  making  of  the  same 
lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  it 
now  still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  por> 
tions,  not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open 
terms  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary,  of  Easter, 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casualty 
itself  was  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in 
and  answered  there. 

And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only  mat-  TbenuMof 
terand  subject  about  which  this  far-  »*»•<►*<* 
mer  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  is  to  rate  or 
compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to  her 
majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are  either 
made  without  license,  or  to  be  made  by  license, 
if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for  common 
recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied,  thougrh 
they  be  not  so  holden,  their  service  may  therefore 
very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  termed  the  office  of 
compositions  for  alienations.     Whether  the  ad 
vancement  of  her  majesty's  commodity  in  this 
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,)arl  of  her  prerojrative,  or  the  rospect  of  private 
lucre,  or  both,  wore  the  first  motives  thus  to  dis- 
sever this  raombor,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to 
mayhem  the  chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part  noi 
purpose  to  dispute. 

The scn|M.«f  ^^"*»  ^*^^  ^  ^"^^  institution  of  the  ser- 
luVliHriU'rr.'  ^'*'<'  '***  i^  ^'JW  stindelh,  howsoever 
ttemrf.  some  men   have  not  Sjuired  to  speak 

hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  labour  to  set 
down  as  followeth : 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  aliena- 
tions, be  not  only  of  tlie  crreatrsl  antiquity,  but 
are  also  jrood  and  reasonable  in  themselves;  sr- 
condly,  that  the  modern  and  present  exercise  of  this 
office  is  more  commendable  than  was  the  former 
usa^e;  and,  lastly,  that  as  her  mnji-sty  hath  re- 
ceived jrreat  pnifit  thereby,  so  may  she,  by  a 
moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like, 
and  that  without  just  crrief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
•n»eft™tp«ii  As  ^^^6  lands  that  are  to  be  aliened, 
gruiittmtM.  1,0  either  iinmediately  holden  in  chief, 
or  not  so  holden  of  the  queen,  so  be  these  fines 
or  sums  respectively  of  two  sundry  sorts;  for 
upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediately  held 
of  her  majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here, 
either  upon  the  license,  before  the  alienation  is 
made,  or  else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  license.  But  prenerally,  for  every  final 
concord  of  lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant, tcnrrantffi  eharUr,  or  other  writ,  upon  which 
it  may  be  orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here 
upon  the  oriprinal  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held 
of  the  queen,  or  of  any  other  person ;  if  at  the 
least  the  lands  be  of  such  value,  as  they  may 
yield  the  due  fine.  And  likewise  for  every  writ 
of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to  be 
6ufrered,the  queen's  fine  is  to  be  rated  there  upon 
the  writ  origrinal,  if  the  lands  comprised  thrrrin 
he  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her  prerogative, 
that  is  to  say,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal  person. 
Thekinrt  ^o  ^^^*  ^  ^"*  hereby  enforced,  for 

SS^i'iiw''''  avoid inty  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve- 
fJJil"''""'  rally,  first  of  the  fines  for  alienation  of 
lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the 
fines  upon  the  suinnr  forth  of  writs  original.  That 
tho  kintr's  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient 
time  alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  license, 
I B.  UL  *'  appeareth  by  tho  statute,  1  E.  III. 

■■"  cap.   1*2,  where    it  is    thus    written: 

«« Whereas  divers  dc»  com|>lain  that  the  lands 
holden  of  the  kinjj  in  chief,  and  aliened  without 
license,  havt^  been  neized  into  the  king's  hands 
for  Huch  alienation,  and  holden  as  forfeit:  the 
king  shall  not  Imld  them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  case, 
QUI  graiiteth  that,  upon  such  alienations,  there 
ithall  be  re»?iouatilt>  fines  taken  in  the  chancery 
^y  dun  prtHMtHH. 

Sy  (hat  it  in  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  sta- 
luw,  tho  olVenee  of  Nueh  alitMiation,  without 
Uvv>i:*tf,  Wati  taken  to  lie  no  great,  that  the  tenant 
lUU  fojrftii  ihu  Iniid  thereby ;  and,  cunHoquently, 


II. 


that  he  found  great  favour  there  by  this  tUtate,  to 
be  reasonably  fined  for  his  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib.  jlim. 
pari  17,  et  26,  Jiws.  pari,  37,  whieh  also  is  re. 
peated  by  Hankf.  14,H.  IV.  fol.  3,  in  which  year 
Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king's 
tenant  in  chief  might  as  freely  alien  bis  lands 
without  license,  as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other 
lord ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  not  by  what 
statute  the  law  was  then  changed,  I  had  rather 
believe,  with  old  Judge  Thorpe  and  late  Justice 
Stanford,  that  even  at  the  common  law,  which  i% 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  from  the  beginning  of  oar 
tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  English 
monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  ofience  in  tbf 
king's  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  without  the  rqyii 
and  express  license. 

And  I  am  sure,  that  not  only  upon  the  enterio^, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  ii 
wont  to  be  said  pro  trarugressione  in  hat  puit 
facta ;  but  that  you  may  also  read  amongst  tba 
records  in  the  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb. 
•1,  a  precedent  of  a  eapitu  in  manum  regis  term 
alicnatas  sine  Ucenlia  rcgis^  and  that,  namely,  of 
the  manor  of  Coselescombe  in  Kent,  whereof 
Robert  Cesterton  was  then  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief.  But  were  it  that,  as  they  say,  this  began 
first  20  11.  III.,  yet  it  is  above  three  hundred  nd 
sixty  years  old,  and  of  equal,  if  not  more  anti- 
quity than  Magna  Charta  itself,  and  the  rest  of 
our  most  ancient  laws;  the  which  never  found 
assurance  by  Parliament  until  the  time  of  Kinv 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  therefore  worthily  called, 
our  English  Solon  orLycurgus. 

Now,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  rea- 
son and  equity  of  exacting  these  fines  »!•«««•■ 
for  such  alienations,  it  standcth  thus: 
when  the  king,  whom  our  law  understandeth  to 
have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of  all 
the  persons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within 
his  dominions,  did  give  lands  to  any  subject  to 
hold  them  of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  choien 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  other 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  likil^^,  be 
made  owner  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  his  gift 
has  this  secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if 
his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  suae 
without  his  kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  Isndi 
shall  revert  to  the  king,  or  to  his  successors,  ibit 
first  gavo  them.  And  that  also  was  the  very 
cause,  as  I  take  it,  why  they  were  anciendy 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  as  forfeited  by  soeh 
alienation,  until  the  making  of  the  said  statole* 
1  E.  III.,  which  did  qualify  that  rigour  of  tb» 
former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  eai^ 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  beiaf 
lord  of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,oaght 
not  only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  uponefefj 
alienation  of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  im- 
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plied  intention,  re-haTe  the  lands  of  hit  tenants 
dying  without  heirs,  though  thej  were  given  out 
nerer  so  many  years  agone,  and  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange 
possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitxherbert,  in  his  NaU  Brev.  fol.  147,  that  the 
justices  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to 
be  levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the 
king^s  license.  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and 
fincible,  so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the 
fine  itself  most  open  and  apparent ;  for  how  easy 
a  thing  is  it  to  redeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
lands  forever  with  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  pardon  ?  Or  otherwise,  how  tole- 
rable is  it  to  prevent  the  charge  of  that  pardon, 
with  the  only  cost  of  a  third  part  thereof,  timely 
and  beforehand  bestowed  upon  a  license  1 
iteHfi<t»7  Touching  the  king's  fines  accnstom- 
SiS^*^  ably  paid  for  the  purchasing  of  writs 
vntaOT^iMk  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  also  grew 
op  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop  wherein 
they  be  forged ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  first 
ordinary  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice  itself. 

For,  when,  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts 
of  ordinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjects  in 
aait  one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge 
not  only  to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but 
also  to  appoint  places  and  officers  for  safe  custody 
of  the  records  that  concerned  not  himself;  by 
which  means  each  man  might  boldly  both  crave 
and  have  law  for  the  present,  and  find  memorials 
also  to  maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  forever 
after,  to  the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all 
his  posterity ;  it  was  consonant  to  good  reason, 
that  the  benefited  subject  should  render  some 
■mall  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the 
maintenance  of  this  his  own  so  great  commodity, 
aa  for  the  supportation  of  the  king's  expense,  and 
the  Reward  of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly 
employed  for  his  profit. 
LMLsiiLc.  ^^^  therefore  it  was  well  said  by, 
*^»  Littleton,  34  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  that  the  | 
ehancellor  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make  | 
writa,  without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing  and 
seal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you 
may  have  assurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  ex- 
tant among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  9  H.  III.  j 
Memb.  6,  that  Simon  Hales  and  others  gave  unto  j 
him  their  king,  unum  palfredum  pro  tummonendo 
Bidkardo  filio  et  hserede  li^/Iielmi  de  Ilanred,  quod 
Uneai  Jinem  factum  coram  jxuticiarih  apud  North' 
mmpion  inter  dictum  Willielmum  ct  patrem  dicti 
JhnoUi  de  feodo  in  Barton.  And  besides  that, 
tfi  MatiM  de  Jnn.  1,  2,  and  7,  regis  Johannit^ 
Ines  were  diversely  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
pareh^^ing  writs  of  mort  d'auncestor,  dower, 
pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitions,  trial  by 
joriefi,  writs  of  sundry  summons,  and  other  more. 

Hereof  then  it  ia,  that  upon  every  writ  pro- 
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'cured  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty 
pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  is,  and  usually  hath  been  paid  to 
fine:  and  so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a 
noble;  and  likewise  upon  every  writ  called  a 
prmcipe  of  lands,  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings,  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine ;  and  for 
every  other  five  marks  by  year,  moreover  another 
noble,  as  is  set  forth  20  R.  II.  abridged 
both  by  Justice  Fitzherbert  and  Justice  "**** "' 
Brooke;  and  may  also  appear  in  the  old  No- 
tura  Brevium,  and  the  Regrister,  which  have  a 
proper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon  the  case, 
where  a  man  did,  in  the  name  of  another,  purchase 
such  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without  his  know- 
ledge and  consent. 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted,  and 
passeth  freely,  not  for  fear  of  the  words  Magna 
Charta,  Nulii  rcndemus  jutiitiam  vel  rectum^  as 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough 
without  such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by 
battle,  to  the  grrat  hazard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  inquire  of 
a  man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Magna  Charta,  must  bo  granted 
freely,  and  without  giving  any  thing  for  it; 
which  last  I  do  rather  no%e,  because  it  may  be 
well  gatherrd  thereby,  thft  even  then  all  those 
other  writs  did  lawfully  answer  their  due  fines; 
for  otherwise  the  like  prohibition  would  havo 
been  published  against  them,  as  was  in  this  case 
of  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fine,  which  in  lands 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  year's  value, 
in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that 
is  demanded  by  the  writ. 

Neither  has  this  office  of  ours*  ori- 
ginally to  meddle  with  the  fines  of  any  mm'r\^oi 
other  original  writs,  than  of  such  only  1*^1.^  tn'hi    ' 

**  _  ,  ,  "^     cfuiiicd  her*. 

as  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  be 
had  and  levied ;  which  is  commonly  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.  For  we  deal  not 
with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands  holden 
in  chief,  as  due  upon  the  original  writ  itself;  but 
only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  license  for  the 
alienation,  for  which  the  third  part  of  the  yearly 
rent  is  answered ;  as  the  statute  32  II.  VIII.  cap. 
1,  hath  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it; 
albeit  now  lately  the  writs  of  entry  be  made 
parcel  of  the  parcel  ferm  also;  and  therefore  I 
will  here  close  up  the  first  part,  and  unfold  the 
second. 

Before  the  institution  of  this  ferm  .^^^^^^ 
and  office  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the  pwi ««» fhm 
levying  any  final  concord,  no  wnt  of 
entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recoveiy 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  no  docket  for  license  to 
alien,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made, 
could  be  purchased  and  gotten  without  an  oath 
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rhcreiB  &st  takes  ^  ^m^m 
of  ^ 

wr  01  die  ettaBcerr,  fyr  \ 
renij  TiiBe  of  the  lands  eomprbed  in 
ev«rf  oi  3ie  aame;  in  whidi  duing,  if  a  man 
»Bati  <30BBder  on  tlie  one  nde  the  eaie  and  seve- 
ncT  if  uie  law,  that  would  noC  be  satisfied  withoat 
itt  <3aiti;  and,  on  the  odier  side,  the  assurance  of 
'he  '.nitii  co  be  had  bj  lo  leligious  an  afiirmation 
3S  an  jath  ia»  he  will  easilj  beliere  that  nothing 
utMiiu  3e  added  onlo  that  order,  either  for  the 
rcaiiy  -iPuraTrh  of  the  sabjeet,  or  for  the  uttermost 
L  of  the  hinges  profit.  Bat  quid  vet' 
\fadm  tideam?  Much  peril  to  the 
>wnirtfr^  and  lixtie  good  to  oar  sovereign  hath 
dtisucii  uiereo£.  For,  on  the  one  side,  the  jus- 
*.tv«s  jf  aasiae  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
Stff  ks«  that  pieiened  the  recognition  of  final  con- 
copis>  bdKea  la  their  circuit;  and  the  masters  of 
!iie  chdacerj  were  often  overtaken  by  the  fraud 
vH  :iolicitors  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their 
ciieii6»'  causes  here  at  Westminster ;  and,  on  the 
jihtfr  side,  light  and  lewd  persons,  especially, 
that  the  exactor  of  the  oath  did  neither  use  ex- 
hortation, nor  examining  of  them  for  taking  there- 
of, were  as  easily  suborned  to  make  an  aiSidavit 
tor  uKmey,  as  post-horses  and  hackneys  are  taken 
to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way ;  insomuch 
that  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  South- 
wark.  Shored  itch,  or  Tothill  Street,  to  depose  the 
yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the 
north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm, 
where  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence  he 
came  so  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
matter  meaned.  And  thus  consuetudinem  peccandi 
ftdt  muUitudo  peccantium.  For  the  removing  of 
which  corruption,  and  of  some  others  whereof  I 
hvivo  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
gocKl  thiit  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  en- 
treated to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their 
clerks*  writing;  and  that  one  special  master  of 
the  chancery  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  this 
office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerning  the  mat- 
ters that  come  hither;  who  might  not  only  reject 
such  as  for  just  causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn, 
but  might  also  instruct  and  admonish  in  the 
weight  of  an  oath,  those  others  that  are  fit  to  pass 
and  perform  it ;  and  forasmuch  as  thereby  it  must 
iieedd  fall  out  very  often,  that  either  there  was  no 
man  ready  and  at  hand  that  could,  with  know- 
M*rt^  and  good  conscience,  undertake  the  oath, 
w  i^ltit^,  that  such  honest  persons  as  were  present, 
aud  did  ri<;ht  well  know  the  yearly  value  of  the 
Uuiln,  would  rather  choose  and  agree  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to  adven- 
vure  the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of  their 
oath,  must  come  to  light  and  discovery.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  deputies, 
should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and  agree 
with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 
Uow  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  been  in- 


by  this  new  device,  I  will  reserve,  u  1 
have  already  plotted  it,  for  the  last  part  of  thh 
disoonne:  bet  in  the  mean  while  I  am  to  note 
first,  that  the  fear  of  common  peijaryy  growing 
by  a  daily  and  oveiHisaal  acqaaintance  with  u 
•  oath,  by  little  and  little  raiseth  out  that  most 
'  reverend  and  religions  opinion  thereof,  whidi 
ought  to  be  planted  in  oar  hearts,  is  hereby  for  t 
great  part  cut  oflT  and  clean  removed :  then  that 
the  subject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  considering  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  be  saved  by  the  former  coirapt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  onto  him,  but  lost  to  hec 
majesty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  parse  of 
the  clerk,  attorney,  S(*licitor,  or  other  follower  of 
the  suit;  and,  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  tht 
benefit  of  retaining  a  good  conacienoe  in  ths 
passage  of  this  his  business,  hath  also  this  good 
assurance,  that  he  is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no 
means  can  be  at  any  loss,  as  seeing  well  enoagh, 
that  if  the  composition  be  over-hard  and  heafj 
for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his  pleasore,  relieve  him* 
self  by  recourse  to  his  oath ;  which  also  is  no 
more  than  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  reila 
hath  required  at  his  hands.  And  the  selfsaoM 
thing  is,  moreover,  that  I  may  shortly  deliver  it 
by  the  way,  not  only  a  singular  comfort  to  the  ex» 
cutionere  of  this  office,  a  pleasant  seasoning  of  all 
the  sour  of  their  labour  and  pains,  when  they  shall 
consider  that  they  cannot  be  goilty  of  the  Mag 
of  any  oppression  or  wrong;  but  it  is  also  a  aoit 
necessary  instruction  and  document  for  them,  that 
even  as  her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispeasaioit 
of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her  people,  so  it 
behoveth  them  to  show  themselves /^cre^ina/orci^ 
even  and  equal  distributors  of  the  same;  and,  ai 
that  most  honourable  lord  and  reverend  sagt 
counsellor,  the  late  Lord  Burleigh,*  .jyip.^ 
late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  myself,  to  SSS?* 
deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  good  *"''*' 
dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects. 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  parti-  Ti»,,rtrf 
cularly  appear  what  is  the  sum  of  this  •«*«**^ 
new  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  thi 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  letyot 
know,  that  besides  the  fermour^s  deputies,  whid^ 
at  this  day,  be  three  in  number,  and  besides  the 
doctor  of  whom  I  spake,  there  is  also  a  receiver, 
who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three  clerks, 
that  be  employed  severally,  as  anon  you  shall 
perceive ;  and  by  these  persons  the  whole  pith 
ceeding  in  this  charge  is  thus  penormed. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledg-  mnmiH 
ment  of  a  final  concord  upon  any  writ  ■p*'^ 
of  covenant  finable,  for  so  we  call  that  whidi 
containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  fortf 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be 
taken  by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
those  lands  be  also  declared  by  affidavit  inade 
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the  rame  jastioe;  then  is  the  recogrnition 

LX&^l  Yalue,  signed  with  the  handwriting  of  that 

I  ma  slice,  carried  by  the  carsitor  in  chancery  for 

Jfast  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  and  by  him 

i^    a  writ  of  ooTenant   thereupon    drawn    and 

evigrossed  in  parchment;  which,  having  the  same 

vmJse  endorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is  brought, 

together  with  the  same  paper  that  doth  warrant 

i^  into  this  office;  and  there  first  the  doctor,  con- 

leTring  together  the  paper  and  the  writ,  endorseth 

Ills  name  upon  that  writ,  close  underneath  the 

^vtloa  thereof;  then,  forasmuch  as  the  valuation 

thisnof  is  already  ^ade,  that  writ  is  delivered  to 

tbe  receiver,  who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that 

il  doe,  after  the  rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and 

endorseth  the  payment  thereof  upon  the  same  writ 

toeordingly :  this  done,  the  same  writ  is  brought 

to  tlie  second  clerk,  who  entereih  it  into  a  several 

book,  kept  only  for  final  writs  of  covenant,  to- 

fBther  with  the  yearly  value,  and  the  rate  of  the 

Boaey  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  party  that  made 

iko  affidavit,  and  the  justice  that  took  it :  and  at 

the  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  secret  mark  of  his 

nU  entry:  lastly,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the 

depoties,  who  seeing  that  all  the  premises  be 

«deriy  performed,  do  also  endorse  their  own 

NBCs  upon  the  same  writ,  for  teetimony  of  the 

■owy  received.    Thus  passeth  it  from  this  ofiice 

to  the  eustM  hrevium^  from  him  to  the  queen^s 

«K*t,  then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed, 

ttdiotobe  proclaimed  in  the  court.     But  if  no 

ifidifit  be  already  made  touching  the  value,  then 

iltiwwnt  of  covenant  brought  first  to  the  depu- 

tM,  ready  drawn  and  engrossed ;  and  then  is  the 

^^ilse  made  either  by  composition  had  with  them 

*itlMmt  any  oath,  or  else  by  oath  taken  before  the 

^oetoir;  if  by  composition,  then  one  of  the  depu- 

tieo  aetieth  down  the  yearly  value,  so  agreed 

■pon,  at  the  foot  of  the  backside  of  the  writ; 

vhieli  value  the  doctor  causeth  one  of  the  clerks 

to  write  on  the  top  of  the  backside  of  the  writ, 

*i  the  cursitor  did  in  the  former,  and  aHer  that 

t^  doetor  endorseth  his  own  name  underneath  it, 

^  90  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of  the  re- 

•**er,  of  the  clerk  that  maketh  the  entry,  and  of 

^deputies,  as  the  former  writ  did.     But  if  the 

^■ation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 

"^  eaoseth  he  the  clerk  to  endorse  that  value 

■*wduigly,  and  then  also  subscribeth  he  his 

■■••  as  before ;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the  same 

**tuse  through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 

tnt^  And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of 

2*j*t*«r    covenant    that    be    finable:   the  like 

whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in 

■^  passing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  holden  in 

^**f;  saving  that  they  be  entered  into  another 

5^»  especially  appointed   for  them,   and  for 

|*^se8  and  pardons  of  alienations;  and  the  like 

•low  spverally  done  with  the  writs  of  entry  of 

•"^s  not  so  holden :  which  writs  of  covenant  or 

"^try  not  finable,  thus  it  is  done :  an  affidavit  is 


made  either  before  some  such  justice,  or  before 
the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands,  comprised  in  the 
writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  by  the 
year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be 
no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to  have  no  fine 
at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  doth  the  doctor  en- 
dorse his  name,  and  cause  the  youngest,  or  third 
clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the  writ  into  a  third 
book,  purposely  kept  for  those  only  writs,  and 
also  to  endorse  it  thus,  Jim's  nullus.  That  done, 
it  receiveth  the  names  of  the  deputies,  endorsed 
as  before,  and  so  passeth  hence  to  the  cwttos  brevium 
as  the  rest.  Upon  every  docket  for  license  of 
alienation,  or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation,  the 
party  is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  compound 
with  the  deputies,  or  to  make  affidavit  touching 
the  yearly  value;  which  being  known  once  and 
set  down,  the  doctor  subscnbeth  his  name,  the 
receiver  taketh  the  money  after  the  due  rate  and 
proportion;  the  second  clerk  entereth  the  docket 
or  warrant  into  the  book  that  is  proper  for  them, 
and  for  the  writs  of  entry,  wiih  a  notice  also, 
whether  it  passeth  by  oath  or  by  composition; 
then  do  the  deputies  sign  it  with  their  hands,  and 
so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Bacon, 
clerk  of  the  licmses,  whose  charge  it  is  to  procure 
the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  consequently 
the  great  seal  for  evrry  such  license  or  pardon. 

There  yet  remaineth  untouched  the 
order  that  is  for  the  moan  profits ;  for  nim  «Mr?t«f» 
which  also  there  is  an  agreement  made     """*" 
here  when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alienation 
hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without 
the  queen's  license;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other 
cases,   one    whole  year's    profit  be    commonly 
payable  upon  such   a  pardon,  yet,  where    the 
alienation  is  made  by  devise  in  a  last-will  only, 
the  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there  demandable. 
by  special  provision  thereof  made  in  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VI II.  c.  5,  but  yet  every  way  the  ^^ 
yearly  profits  of  the  lands  so  aliened 
without  license,  and  lost  even  from  the  time  of 
the  writ  of  scire  fnci(i.%  or  inquisition  thereupon 
returned  into  the  Exchequer,  until  the  time  that 
the  parly  shall  come  hither  to  sue  forth  his  charter 
of  pardon  for  that  offence. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hath  in  time  gained 
double  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in 
former  ajjes  did  grievously  press  him ;  the  one 
before  the  institution  of  this  office,  and  the  other 
sithence  ;  for  in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it 
is  adjudged  46  E.  HI.  Fitzh.  ft^nit  18,  the  mean 
profits  were  precisely  answered  after  the  rate  and 
proportion  per  diem^  even  from  the  time  of  the 
alienation  made.  Again,  whereas,  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  assessed  by 
the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquisition  found, 
or  scire  fajcias  returned,  now  not  so  much  at  any 
time  as  the  one-half,  and  many  times  not  the 
sixth  part  of  them  is  exacted.  Here,  therefore 
above  the  rest,  is  great  necessity  to  show  favour 
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and  merciful  dealing ;  because  it  many  tiroes  hap- 
]ieneth,  that  either  throunrh  the  remote  dwelling 
of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  negligence 
or  evil  practice  of  under-sheriffs  and  their  bailiffs, 
the  owner  hatli  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  or 
ten  years'  whole  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he 
Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
neth against  him ;  other  times  an  alienation  made 
without  license  is  discovered  when  the  present 
owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that  his 
lands  be  holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  times,  also, 
some  man  concludeth  himself  to  have  such  a 
tenure  by  his  own  suing  forth  of  a  special  writ  of 
livery,  or  by  causeless  procuring  a  license,  or  par- 
don, for  his  alienation,  when  in  truth  the  lands  be 
not  either  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty,  or  not 
holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in  soccage, 
or  by  knight's  service  at  the  most.  In  which 
cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity  should  be 
rigorously  urged  and  taken,  especially  where  the 
years  be  many,  the  party  should  be  driven  to  his 
utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchase,  or  more, 
of  his  own  proper  land  and  living. 
Th«  chief  About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in 

«••*•  chief,  following  of  process  for  such 

alienation  made,  as  also  about  tlie  calling  upon 
sheriiTs  for  their  accounts,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
parties  by  seisure  of  their  lands,  therefore  the  first 
and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of  whom  I  had 
not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly  and  in  a 
Thpditchir^  manner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on 
bLkiMh'^'  ia  work.  Now,  if  it  do  at  any  time  hap- 
jriid*^i!lii.  pc"»  3^1  notwithstanding  the  best  en- 
*^^'  deavour,  it  may  and  doth  happen,  that 

the  process,  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath 
not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed,  but 
haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is  not  of  right 
to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief,  that  is  ob- 
jected against;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and  other 
good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discharge  under  the 
hands  of  the  deputies,  but  with  a  quousque,  and 
with  aaho  Jure  dominaB,  Usage  and  deceivahle 
manner  of  awarding  process  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  where  a  man,  having  in  some  one 
place  both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands 
not  so  holden,  alieneth  the  laws  not  holden: 
seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  by  record  nor 
otherwise,  without  the  express  declaration  and 
evidences  of  the  party  himself,  whether  they 
be  the  same  lands  that  be  holden,  or  others. 
And,  therefore,  albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue 
charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an  unjust 
vexation ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon  that  ease, 
which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath  found, 
where,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
above  two-«nd-twenty  shillings  in  the  whole 
charge,  in  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care, 
which  he  in  the  case  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the 
writ  of  eertiorari  in  the  Exchequer ;  wherein,  be- 
sides all  his  laboar,  it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings 


at  the  least,  and  sometimes  twice  so  much,  before 
he  could  find  the  means  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  have  I  run  through  the  whole     ^^^^^^ 
order  of  this  practice,  in  the  open  time    53Lg» 
of  the  term ;  and  that  the  more  parti-     '^^^ 
cularly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  there 
things  ensuing  might  the  more  fullj  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  that  this  present 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  ofliee  hath  so  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  coun- 
ter-rolments,  whereof  each,  running  through  the 
hands  and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  manj  seven! 
persons,  is  sufficient  to  argue  and  eonvince  all  mu^ 
ner  of  falsehood ;  so  as,  with  a  genenl  consplnej^ 
of  all  those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossibly 
to  contrive  any  deceit  therein :  a  right  ancient  and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  th« 
accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  afiain  of 
her  majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded 
and  built,  that  the  infection  of  an  evil  mind  in 
some  one  or  twain,  cannot  do  anj  great  ham, 
unless  the  rest  of  the  company  be  also  poisoned 
by  their  contagion.    And,  surelj,  as  Cicero  sud, 
Nullum  est  tarn  desperaium  eoJlegium^  in  quo  SM 
unus  e  muliia  sit  tana  mente praedituMn    Secondly' 
that  here  is  great  use  both  of  discretion,  learningi 
and  integrity ;  of  discretion,  I  say,  for  ezamiouif 
the  degrees  of  favour,  which  ought  to  huBrrtir 

be  imparted  diversely,  and  for  discern-  J  ** 

ing  the  valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one  place  or 
shire,  but  in  each  county  and  comer  of  the  mhn; 
and  that  not  of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of  erefj 
kind,  nature,  and  degree:  for  a  taste  whereof^ud 
to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  DOt 
suddenly  charged  with  infidelity,  and  condenaed 
for  corruption ;  it  is  note-worthy,  that  fitvonr  ii 
here  sometimes  right  worthily  bestowed,  noTosly 
in  a  general  regard  of  the  person,  by  which  ereiy 
man  ought  to  have  a  good  pennyworth  of  his  own, 
but  more  especially  also  and  with  much  distinc- 
tion :  for  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  coun- 
sellor of  state,  a  judge  of  the  land,  an       *"* 
officer  that  laboureth  in  furtherance  of  the  leiiiiSi 
or  poor  person,  are  not,  as  I  think,  to  be  meassnd 
by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  spseial 
grace  and  dispensation.    Such  as  served  in  tht 
wars,  have  been  permitted,  by  many  atatntes,  to 
alien  their  lands  of  this  tenure,  without  suing  est 
of  any  license.     All  those  of  the  chanoeiy  hm 
claimed   and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  tfaeb 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet,  therefore,  do  still 
look  to  be  easily  fined;  yea,  the  fiivouritss  h 
court,  and  as  many  as  serve  the  queen  in  oidi* 
nary,  take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than 
market  measure. 

Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place 
or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may 
justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation  to  be  the  mois 
or  less ;  for  as  the  writs  too  commonly  report  the 
land  by  numbere  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable^ 
for  the  eschewing  of  some  dangets,  that  thosft 
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Bonben  do  exceed  the  Tery  content  and  true 
qvmntitj  of  the  lands  theroselyes ;  so  in  some 
oooBties  they  are  not  mnch  acquainted  with  ad- 
■eainrement  by  acre ;  and  thereby,  for  the  most 
pwtt  the  writs  of  those  shires  and  counties  do 
oUBtein  twice  or  thrice  so  many  acres  more  than 
tb8  land  hath.  In  some  places  the  lands  do  lie 
•fta  in  common  fields,  and  be  not  so  valuable  as 
if  tbey  were  enclosed ;  and  not  only  in  one  and 
ftm  nine  shire,  but  also  within  the  selfsame  lord- 
ridj^  parish,  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their  divers 
4ifioe9  of  ralue,  through  the  diversity  of  their 
Avtility  or  barrenness :  wherein  how  great  odds 
■ii  Variety  there  is,  he  shall  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever 
plipn  that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,  some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
I  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
riee,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of 
» agrainst  the  sea  and  great  rivers ;  as  for 
'  lying  near  to  tlie  borders  of  the  realm,  or 
)  of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that 
■n  made  upon  them,  or  such  like. 

in  some  counties,  as,  namely,  westward, 
r  yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their 
>  to  her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this 
ity  improTed  at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less 
grin  by  fines  and  incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in 
•IImv  places  by  enhancement  of  rents. 
itoaHMTor  The  manner  and  sorts  of  the  convey- 
•*■"■'  ■"  ance  of  the  land  itself  is  likewise  va- 
lidUev  and  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse  considera- 
lloa  nnd  tbIuo  :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole  year's 
lpalae«  together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof,  is 
4m  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  more 
iiwwiably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third  part 
if  eae  year's  rent,  as  in  a  license  or  writ  of  entry, 
m  wbm  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  cove- 
■ni*  is  to  be  demanded. 

Alieense  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the 
( of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bar- 
oid  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  sub- 
Sometimes,  upon  one  only  alienation  and 
the  purchaser  is  to  pass  both  license, 
§am%  mod  recovery,  and  is  for  this  multiplicity  of 
pajments  more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which 
iglDgvlh  bat  one  single  pay  for  all  his  assurance. 
MoreoTer,  it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  same 
Mffereth  sundry  transmutations  of  owners 
9  term,  or  other  small  compass  of  time ; 
bj  whieh  return  much  profit  cometh  to  her  ma- 
jMty,  though  the  party  feel  of  some  favour  in 
Ibflft  doing. 

ito«rf«#M»  Neither  is  it  of  small  moment  in  this 
'^■■^  part,  to  behold  to  what  end  the  convey- 
wmum  of  land  be  delivered ;  seeing  that  some- 
IMM9  it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in  the  hands 
•f  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without  any 
alienation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made : 
MNMUmea  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a 
Imm  for  yaan*  or  to  pus  an  estate  for  life,  upon 
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which  no  yearly  rent  is  reserved ;  or  to  grant  a 
reversion,  or  remainder,  expectant  upon  a  lease, 
or  estate,  that  yieldeth  no  rent  Sometimes  the 
land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  inten- 
tion to  be  redeemed  within  one  year,  six  months, 
or  a  lesser  time.  Many  assurances  do  also  pass 
to  godly  and  charitable  uses  alone ;  and  it  hap- 
peneth  not  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath, 
for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some  estate 
for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, for  the  alienation  that  cometh  after  it,  the 
party  will  offer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  be- 
fore the  time ;  in  all  which  some  mitigation  of  the 
uttermost  value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered, 
the  rather  for  that  the  statute,  1  E.  111. 
c.  12,  willeth,  that  in  this  service  gene- 
rally a  reasonable  fine  shall  be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  misclaim,  and  forget-  ^^^  ^^  „^ 
fulness  do  now  and  then  become  suit-  *^"*- 
ors  for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour :  for  1 
have  sundry  times  observed,  that  an  assurance, 
being  passed  through  for  a  competent  fine,  hath 
come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight, 
and  the  party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  within 
a  while  after.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower 
of  the  cause,  unskilfully  thrusteth  into  the  writ, 
both  the  uttermost  quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land, 
and  the  full  rent  also  that  is  given  fur  it ;  or  else 
setteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed;  or 
CHUseth  a  bargain  and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when 
nothing  passed  thereby,  because  a  fine  hud  trans- 
ferred the  land  before ;  or  else  enrollcth  it  within 
the  six  months ;  whereas,  before  tlie  end  of  those 
months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  first 
owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  it 
was  engaged.  In  which  and  many  other  like 
cases,  the  client  will  rather  choose  to  gpve  a 
moderate  fine  for  the  alienation  so  recharged, 
than  to  undertake  a  costly  plea  in  the  Exchequer, 
for  reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amiss. 
I  take  it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to  vouchsafe  a 
pardon,  after  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  license, 
to  him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath 
slipped  a  term  or  two  months,  by  forgetting  to 
purchase  his  license. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unbla- 
mable inequality  of  fines  and  rates ;  but  as  I  meant 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so,  not  doubting  but 
that  this  may  stand,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the  discharge  of  us 
that  be  put  in  trust  with  the  service,  wherein  no 
doubt  a  good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be 
used,  I  resort  to  the  place  where  I  left,  aifinning 
that  there  is  in  this  employment  of  ours  great  use 
of  good  learning  also,  as  well  to  distinguish  the 
manifold  sorts  of  tenures  and  estates ;  to  make 
construction  of  grants,  conveyances,  and  wills, 
and  to  sound  the  validity  of  inquisitions,  liveries, 
licenses,  and  pardons;  as  aUo  to  decipher  the 
manifold  slighu  and  subtleties  that  are  daily 
9  E 
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offered  to  defraud  her  majesty  in  this  her  most  an- 
eieot  and  due  prerogative,  and  finally  to  handle 
many  other  matters,  which  this  purpose  will  not 
permit  me  to  recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  said,  of  integrity 
throughout  the  whole  labour  and  practice,  as  with- 
out the  which  both  the  former  learning  and  discre- 
tion are  no  better  than  armata  nequitia,  and  no- 
thing else  but  detestable  craft  and  double  villainy 

And  now,  as  you  have  seen  that  these  clerks 
want  not  their  full  task  of  labour  during  the  time 
of  the  open  term,  so  is  there  for  them  whereupon 
to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  also. 

For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  holden  by  the 
tenure  of  prerogative,  be  continually  made,  and 
that  by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  all  are 
not,  at  the  firet,  to  be  found  of  record  ;  and  yet  for 
the  most  part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end  : 
the  clerks  of  this  office  do,  in  the  time  of  the  vaca- 
tion, repair  to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of  the 
Chancery  and  King^s  Bench,  as  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer,  whence  they  extract  notes 
not  only  of  inquisitions,  common  recoveries,  and 
indentures  of  bargains  and  sales,  that  cannot  but 
be  of  record,  but  also  of  such  feoffments,  ex- 
changes, gifts  by  will,  and  indentures  of  cove- 
nants to  raise  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are 
firet  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of  record, 
and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office  or 
inquisition,  that  is  of  record ;  all  which  are  digest- 
ed into  apt  books,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  Exchequer,  to 
the  end  that  be  may  make  and  send  out  processes 
upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon  the  extracts  of  the 
final  concords  of  such  lands,  which  the  clerk  of 
tho  fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelleth  the  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  majesty's  commodity, 
and  for  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
discovery  of  tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by 
awakening  of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and 
by  reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  than 
half  dead. 

The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given 
to  these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recom- 
pense of  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  preter- 
mit ;  because  they  be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary,  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  those  honourable  pereons  that 
have  the  dispensation  of  the  same :  howbeit,  hi- 
therto each  deputy  and  the  receiver  hath  received 
twenty  pounds  for  his  travel  in  each  term,  only* 
the  doctor  hath  not  allowance  of  any  sum  in  gross, 
but  is  altogether  paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party 
or  suitor;  and  the  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by 
that  mean  also,  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and 
some  other  writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which 
they  are  allowed. 

But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny 

besides  their  known  allowance,  they 

bu?  It  at  the  dearest  price  that  may  be;  I  mean 


the  shipwreck  of  conscience,  and  with  the  irreco- 
verable loss  of  their  honesty  and  credit ;  and, 
!  therefore,  since  it  appeareth  which  way  each  of 
these  hath  his  reward,  let  as  also  examine  that 
increase  of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  to 
her  majesty  by  the  inrention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term,  1569,  being  the  last 
open  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  idso  was  to  expire  at 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Viigio 
Mary,  1 590,  then  shortly  to  ensue;  the  oflioere  above 
remembered  thought  it,  for  good  canses,  their  da- 
ties  to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  honourable  the 
lord  treasurer  a  special  declaration  of  the  yearly 
profits  of  these  finances,  paid  into  the  hanapcr 
during  every  of  the  six  yeare  before  the  beginningr 
of  the  demise  thereof  made  to  that  eail,  eonfemtf 
with  the  profits  thereof  that  had  been  yeariy  takes 
during  the  last  six  yeare  before  the  detenninatioi 
of  the  lease.    By  which  it  plainlj  appeared,  that 
in  all  those  firet  six  years,  next  before  the  demiM^ 
there  had  been  raised  only  13,798iL  15f.  7dL  ob.; 
and  in  these  last  six  yeare  of  the  demise  the  foil 
sum  of  32,160/.  4«.  \M.  qo. ;  and  so  in  all  19,3682. 
2s.  2d,  ob.  qo.  more  in  these  last,  than  in  ihoie 
former  six  yeare.    But  because  if  majbe  aid, 
that  all  this  increase  redounded  to  the  gain  of  die 
fermor  only,  I  must  add,  that  during  all  the  tins 
of  the  demise,  he  answered  300L  rent,  of  yssily 
increase,  above  all  that  profit  of  3,133/.  St.  7dL  qo., 
which  had  been  yearly  and  casually  made  in  the 
sixteen  yeare  one  with  another  next  before:  the 
which,  in  the  time  of  fourteen  years,  for  so  loig 
these  profits  have  been  demised  by  three  sevenl 
leases,  did  bring  4,200/.  to  her  majesty's  ctiBen, 
I  say  yearly ;  which  may  seem  strange,  thst  a 
casual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  shoald  yetily 
be  all  one ;  but  indeed  such  was  the  wondnu 
handling  thereof,  that  the  profit  was  yearly  neidMr 
more  nor  less  to  her  majesty,  howsoever  it  might 
casually  be  more  or  less  to  him  that  did  leeeiTS 
it.    For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered  year  by 
year  1,153/.  1G«.  8(/.,  the  licenses  and  pardooi 
934/.  3«.  1  Id,  qo.,  and  the  mean  rates  46/L  Si.;  is 
all  2,133/.  28,  7(/.,  qu.,  without  inerease  or  diai* 
notion. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  majesty  did,  aftw  the 
death  of  the  earl,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  hit 
executrix,  the  remnant  of  the  last  term  of  tbiet 
yeare  in  those  profits,  whereof  there  were  only 
then  six  terms,  that  is,  about  one  year  and  a  hal( 
to  come,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  3,000/L  bar 
majesty  did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  som 
of  1,173/.  15«.  Sd.  ob.  above  the  said  3,000/.  abort 
Aie  rent  of  3,649/.  IBs,  IQd,  ob.  qu.  proportionably 
due  for  that  time,  and  above  all  fees  and  other 
reprises.  Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this  ineressi 
to  her  majesty  been  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  this  small  oflice,  but  hath  swelled  over  the^ 
banks  thereof,  and  displayed  itself  apparently,  air 
well  in  the  hanaper,  by  the  fees  of  the  great  seal* 
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which  yielding  20$.  4d.  towards  her  majesty  for 
erery  license  and  pardon,  was  estimated  to  advan- 
tage her  highness  daring  those  fourteen  years,  the 
•om  of  3,781/1  6s.  ob.  qa.  more  than  without  that 
demise  she  was  like  to  have  found.    As  also  in 
the  court  of  wards  and  liTeries,  and  in  the  Exche- 
qaer  itself:  where,  by  reason  of  the  tenures  in 
ehief  revived  through  the  only  labours  of  these 
offioeA,  both  the  sums  for  respect  of  homage  be 
inereased,  and  the  profits  of  wardships,  primer 
seisins,  ouster  le  maine,  and  liveries,  cannot  but 
be  much  advanced.    And  so  her  majesty's  self 
hmth,  in  this  particular,  gained  the  full  sum  of 
8,736/.  59,  bd,  ob.  qu.,  not  comprising  those  pro- 
fits in  the  Exchequer  and  court  of  wards,  the  very 
MTtainty  whereof  lieth  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
these  officers,  nor  accounting  any  part  of  that 
great  benefit  which  the  earl  and  his  executrix 
have  made  by  the  demises :  which,  one  year  with 
■nother,  during  all  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  I 
•appose  to  have  been  3,3G3/.  or  thereabouts ;  and 
•o  in  all  about  27,158/.  above  all  his  costs  and 
expenses.    The  which,  albeit  I  do  here  report 
only  for  the  justification  of  the  service  in  this 
place ;  yet  who  cannot  but  see  withal,  how  much 
the  royal  revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the 
like  good  endeavours  were  showed  for  her  majesty 
m  the  rest  of  her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in 
this  office  for  the  commodity  of  this  one  subject  ? 
The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  presented 
to  the  most  wise  and  princely  consideration  of  her 
nijesty,  she  was  pleased  to  demise  these  profits 
•ad  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1590,  in  the  thirty-second 
yesr  of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly 
merved  upon  the  leases  of  the  earl ;  within  the 
eompass  of  which  five  years,  expired  at  the  An- 
muciation,  1595,  there  was  advanced  to  her  ma- 
jesty's benefit,  by  this  service,  tlie  whole  sum  of 
13,013/.  14s.  \d.  qu.  beyond  the  ancient  yeariy 
iHvenaes,  which,  before  any  lease,  were  usually 
made  of  these  finances.    To  which,  if  there  be 
•ddied  5,700/.  for  the  gain  given  to  her  majesty  by 
Ui0  yearly  receipt  of  300/.  in  rent,  from  the  first 
demise  to  the  earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
together  with  the  sum  of  1,173/.  159.  8(/.  ob., 
clearly  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
^oanless;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the 
^nt  institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these 
l^st  five  years  expired  at  the  Annunciation,  1595, 
%liall  appear  to  be  19,887/.  9s.  9cL  ob.  qu.   To  the 
^hich  sum  also  if  28,550/.  15s.  6(/.  ob.  qu.,  which 
the  earl  and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  like- 
wise adjoined,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  from  the  first  lease,  to  the 
«nd  of  the  last,  for  her  majesty,  the  earl,  and  the 
eoontess,  will  amount  unto  48,438/.  5s.  4(/.    This 
labour  hitherto  thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  depu- 
ties in  this  office  finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it 
was  wearisome  to  the  subject  to  travel  to  divers 
places,  and  throagh  sundry  hands,  for  the  pursu- 


ing of  common  recoveries,  either  not  holden  of  her 
majesty  at  all,  or  but  partly  holden  in  chief;  and 
not  doubting  to  improve  her  majesty's  revenue 
therein,  and  that  without  loss  to  any,  either  pri- 
vate person  or  public  officer,  if  the  same  might  be 
managed  by  them  jointly  with  the  rest  whereof 
they  bad  the  charge ;  they  found,  by  search  in  the 
hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  wriu  of  entry  had 
not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten  years  next 
before,  exceeded  400/.  by  the  year.  Whereupon 
they  took  hold  of  the  occasion  then  present,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  lease  of  the  former  profits ; 
and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  unto  lier  majesty  500/.  by 
year  therefor;  which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increase. 
The  which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to 
her  majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the 
same,  and  all  the  former  demised  profits,  within 
one  entire  lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the 
said  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1597,  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  2,933/.  2s.  Id,  qu.  Since  which 
time  hitherto,  I  mean  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas 
term,  1598,  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  said 
increased  100/.,  but  almost  of  one  other  100/.  also, 
hath  been  answered  to  her  majesty's  coffers,  for 
those  recoveries  so  drawn  into  the  demise  now 
continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  first  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  officers;  and  now  if  I  should  be  de- 
manded, whether  this  increase  of  profit  were 
likely  to  stand  without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended 
or  made  more  ?  I  would  answer,  that  if  some  few 
things  were  provided,  and  some  others  prevented, 
it  is  probable  enough  in  mine  own  opinion,  that 
the  profit  should  rather  receive  accession  than 
decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these : 
first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto, 
a  general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  all  the 
tenures  in  chief;  and  that  the  same  be  digested 
by  way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every 
part,  or  shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every 
office,  or  inquisition,  that  findeth  any  tenure  in 
chief,  shall  express  the  true  quantities  of  the  lands 
so  holden,  even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to 
be  done  byway  of  admeasurement,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  perfect  extent  or  survey ;  whereby  all  the 
parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly 
brought  to  light,  howsoever  in  process  of  time  it 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  torn  and  dismembered.  For 
prevention,  I  wish  likewise,  first,  that  some  good 
means  were  devised  for  the  restraint  of  making 
these  inordinate  and  covinous  leases  of  lands, 
holden  in  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  now  grown  so  bold,  that  they  dare  show 
themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the  open  stage  of 
the  Common  Pleas ;  by  which  one  man  taketh 
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the  full  profit,  and  another  beareth  the  empty  name 
of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her  majesty  in 
this  part  of  her  prerogatire.  Then,  that  no  alien- 
ation of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be  available, 
touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof,  but 
only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record,  to 
be  found  in  some  of  her  majesty's  treasuries ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  continual  and  watchful  eye  be  had, 
as  well  upon  these  new  founden  traverses  of  te- 
nure, which  are  not  now  tried  perpalriam^  as  the 
old  manner  was;  as  also  upon  all  such  pleas 
whereunto  the  confession  of  her  majesty's  said 
attorney-general  is  expected  :  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogative  be  not  prejudiced,  either  by  the 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do 
bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by 
the  greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to 
serve  their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the  tenure, 
and  therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in 
80  costly  pleading  for  discharge,  than  the  very 
confession  of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  unto 
him.  I  may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very 
meet  not  only  to  be  prevented  with  all  speed,  but 
also  to  be  punished  with  great  severity :  I  mean 
that  collusion  set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of 
her  majesty's  tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  others 
that  have  had  to  do  in  her  highness's  grants  of 
concealed  lands :  where,  under  a  feigned  conceal- 
ment of  the  land  itself,  nothing  else  is  sought  but 
only  to  make  a  change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  re- 
served upon  the  grant  of  those  concealments,  into 
that  tenure  in  chief:  in  which  practice  there  is  no 
less  abuse  of  her  majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss 
and  hindrance  of  her  royal  right.  These  things 
thus  settled,  the  tenure  in  chief  should  be  kept 
alive  and  nourished ;  the  which,  as  it  is  the  very 


root  that  doth  maintain  this  silver  stem,  that  by 
many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  spieadeth  itself 
into  the  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  comt  of  wards ; 
so,  if  it  be  suffered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ablaquea- 
tion,  and  other  good  husbandry,  not  only  this 
yearly  fruit  will  much  decrease  from  time  to  time, 
but  also  the  whole  body  and  boughs  of  that  precious 
tree  itself  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and  dying. 
And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  canifot  sec 
how  it  may  justly  be  misliked,  that  her  majeet| 
should,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner^ 
demand  and  take  this  sort  of  finance ;  which  is  dcn 
newly  out  and  imposed,  but  is  given  and  growi 
up  with  the  first  law  itself,  and  which  is  everoon 
accompanied  with  some  special  benefit  to  the  ginr 
of  the  same :  seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  ii 
made,  but  either  upon  recompense  in  money, « 
land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good  and  profitabk 
consideration  that  doth  move  it :  yea,  rather  aO 
good  subjects  and  citizens  ought  not  only  to  yield 
that  gladly  of  themselves,  but  also  to  further  it 
with  other  men ;  as  knowing  that  the  better  tlui 
and  such  like  ancient  and  settled  revenues  shall  k 
answered  and  paid,  the  less  need  her  majesty  sbaU 
have  to  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  loans,  and  yt^ 
soever  extraordinary  helps,  that  otherwise  molt 
of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them.    And  for  proaf 
that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her  majesty,  Is 
have  every  of  the  same  to  be  managed  by  mentf 
fidelity,  that  shall  be  waged  by  her  own  pay,1te 
either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermours  benefits,  m 
to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil  of  iif^ 
nous  ministers,  that  have  not  their  reward ;  Ist 
the  experiment  and  success  be  in  this  one  ote^ 
and  persuade  for  all  the  rest. 
La\uDeo. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  foliowingr  U  a  Translation  of  the  ••  Instauratio  Magna,''  excepting  the  first  book,  the 
IVeAtise  ••  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum." 

BOOK  11.  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1620,  when  Lord  Bacon  was  chancellor. 
Editions  in  12nQ0.  were  published  in  Holland  in  1645,  1650,  and  1660.  An  edition  was  published 
in  1779;  **  Wirceburgi,  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Stahel :''  and  an  edition  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1813.  No 
Mustance  to  this,  or,  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  has  been  rendered  by  the 
UoiTeniity  of  Cambridge. 

Parts  of  the  Novum  Organum  have,  at  different  periods,  been  translated. 

In  Watts's  translation,  in  1640,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Intro- 
ductory Tract  prefixed  to  the  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published  in  1671,  there  are  three  translated  tracts  from 
die  Novum  Organum,  viz.,  1.  The  Natural  and  Experimental  History  of  the  Form  of  Hot  Things, 
i.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  Motion  or  of  the  Active  Virtue.  3.  A  Translation  of  the  Parasceve, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instaaration,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Novum  Organom 
IB  the  first  edition.    This  translation  of  the  Parasceve  is  by  a  well  wUher  to  kU  lordakip'$  tmritingt. 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  Syl varum,  there  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
■om.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  The  Novum  Organum  tf  Sir  FraneU  Bacon^  Baron 
tf  Verulam^  Viscount  SI.  Albans  Epitomized:  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  Natural  Hiitory. 
TVantlatcd  and  taken  out  of  the  Latine  by  M.  Z>.  B.  D.  London:  Printed  for  l%>mas  Lee,  at  the 
TurV^-head  in  Fleet  Street,  1676.  As  this  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  was  published  1671,  and  Dr. 
Rawiey  died  1667,  it  must  not,  from  any  document  now  known,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Baconiana  published  in  1679. 

In  1733,  Peter  Shaw,  M.  D.,  published  a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  diseased  love 
of  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  the  publications  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  to  adopt  his  own  method.  This  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  his  edition,  hot 
particularly  in  his  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Novxim  Organum,  which  is  divided  and  subdi* 
Tided  into  sections,  with  a  perplexing  alteration,  without  an  explanation  of  the  nombers  of  the  Apho- 
riams ;  this  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section,  where  he  passes  from  section  thirty-seven 
to  aection  one. 

His  own  account  of  his  translation  is  as  follows: — **The  design  of  these  volumes  is  to  giro  a 
BMthodical  English  edition  of  his  philosophical  works,  fitted  for  a  commodious  and  ready  perusal; 
aomewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  philosophical  works  of  Mr.  Boyle  were,  a  few  years  sinc6« 
fitted,  in  three  quarto  volumes. 

**  All  the  author's  pieces,  that  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  or  by  himself  translated  into 
Latin,  are  here  new  done  from  those  originals ;  with  care  all  along  to  collate  his  own  English  with 
tha  Latin,  where  the  pieced  were  extant  in  both  languagea. 
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<«The  method  observed  in  thus  rendering  them  into  English,  is  not  that  of  a  direct  translation 
(which  might  have  left  them  more  obscore  than  they  are ;  and  no  way  suited  this  design ;)  ba^ 
kind  of  open  version,  which  endeavours  to  express,  in  modern  English,  the  senae  of  the  auth^^ 
clear,  full,  and  strong;  though  without  deviating  from  him,  and,  if  possible,  without  losing  of  ^^ 
spirit,  force,  or  energy.  And  though  this  attempt  may  seem  vain,  or  bold^  it  was  doubtless  better  |^ 
have  had  the  view,  than  willingly  to  have  aimed  at  second  prizes. 

**The  liberty  sometimes  taken,  not  of  abridging,  (for  just  and  perfect  writings  are  incapable  c/ 
abridgment,)  but  of  dropping,  or  leaving  out,  some  parts  of  the  author's  writings,  may  require 
greater  excuse.  But  this  was  done  in  order  to  shorten  the  works,  whose  length  has  proved  one 
discouragement  to  their  being  read.  And  regard  has  been  had  to  omit  none  of  the  pbilosopfcieii 
matter;  but  only  certain  personal  addresses,  compliments,  exordiums,  and  the  like;  for,  as  the 
reasons  and  ends,  for  which  these  were  originally  made,  subsist  no  longer,  it  was  thought  soper- 
fluous  to  continue  such  particularities,  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature." 

In  the  year  1810  the  Novum  Organum  was  translated  into  Italian.  The  following  is  acopyof 
the  title-page :  Nuovo  Organo  Dtlle  Setenze  di  Francesco  Bacone,  Di  Verulamio^  Traduziont  w 
Ilaliano  del  can,  Antonio  FeUizzttri,  Edizione  aeeonda  mricddta  di  un  Indiee  e  di  AnnaiaximL 
Banano^  THpografia  Remondiniana,  1810. 

For  the  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  contained  in  this  volume,  I  am  indebted  to  my  fiiflod 
William  Wood :  excepting  the  translation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Particular  Histories,  for  whidiltm 
indebted  to  my  friend  and  pupil,  William  G.  Glen. 

BOOK  ni.  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY. 

THE  HISTORT  OF  THE  WINDS. 

The  translation  was  published  In  1671,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio.  It  is  «« tranilitBd 
into  English  by  R.  G.,  gentleman.*'  Of  thin  tract  Archbishop  Tennison,  says,  in  his  Baeoniua: 
"The  second  section  is  the  History  of  Winds,  written  in  Latin  by  the  author,  and  by  R.  Ctgea* 
tleman,  turned  into  English.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  then  Prince,  as  the  firsi-froits  of 
his  lordship's  Natural  History ;  and  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  was,  by  degrees,  to  grow  into  a 
tree  of  experimental  science.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  first  of  those  six  months,  in  which  he  determin- 
ed (God  assisting  him)  to  write  six  several  histories  of  natural  things.  To  wit,  of  Dense  and  Ram 
Bodies ;  of  Heavy  and  Light  Bodies ;  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy ;  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mereniy; 
of  Life  and  Death ;  and  (which  he  first  perfected)  that  of  Winds,  which  he  calls  the  Wings,  by 
which  men  fly  on  the  sea,  and  the  besoms  of  the  air  and  earth.  And  he  rightly  observeth,  coocsni-> 
ing  those  postnati,  (for,  as  he  saith,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  six  days'  work  or  primary  creatures,) 
that  the  generation  of  them  has  not  been  well  understood,  because  men  have  been  igrnorant  of  tli9 
nature  and  power  of  the  air,  on  which  the  winds  attend,  as  iEolus  on  Juno. 

**  The  English  translation  of  this  book  of  Winds  is  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Resuscitatio,  wm 
it  is  called,  though  improperly  enough ;  for  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  books  already  printed,  than  ^ 
resuscitation  of  any  considerable  ones,  which  before  slept  in  private  manuscript." 

The  translations  of  the  Histories  of  Density  and  Rarity;  of  Heavy  and  Light;  of  Sympathy  an& 
Antipathy ;  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt,  are  from  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  publisheX- 
in  1671 ;  which  contains  also  a  translation  of  the  Entrance  to  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  translation  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is  taken  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Sylw* 
Syl varum,  published  in  1658.    Of  this  translation.  Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  in  his  T 
niana :  •«  The  sixth  section  is  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin,  u 
first  turned  into  English  by  an  injudicious  translator,  and  rendered  much  better  a  second  time,  by  i 
abler  pen,  made  abler  still  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

<•  Tliis  work,  though  ranked  last  amongst  the  six  monthly  designations,  yet  was  set  forth  in  1 
second  place.  His  lordship  (as  he  saith)  inverting  the  order,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  of  thiitf 
argument,  in  which  the  least  loss  of  time  was  by  him  esteemed  very  precious.  The  subject  of  thl^ 
book,  (which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calleth  none  of  the  least  of  bis  lordship's  works,}  and  the  argumen'' 
ot  which  some  had  before  undertaken,  but  to  much  less  purpose,  is  the  first  of  those  which  he  pa1 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Magnalia  Naturae.  And,  doubtless,  his  lordship  undertook  both  a  great  i 
a  most  desirable  work,  of  making  art  short,  and  life  easy  and  long.  *  And  it  was  his  lordship'^ 
wish  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians  might  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  o^ 
cures,  neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  Divin^^ 
omnipotence  and  clemence,  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  helping  Christianity 
who  pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  so  to  journey  through  this  world's  wilderness,  as  to  have  theL^ 
shoes  and  garments  (these  of  their  frail  bodies)  little  worn  and  impaired.' " 
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BOOK  IV.  OF  THE  SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

For  this  translation  I  am  indebted  to  ray  dear  friend,  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  with 
vhoniv  afker  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  in 
this  work. 

Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  of  this  fourth  book :  '^The  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration  de- 
rii^oed,  was  Scala  Intel lectus. 

**To  this  there  is  some  sort  of  entrance  in  his  lordship'ii  distribution  of  the  Novum  Oiganum, 
■ad  in  a  page  or  two  under  that  title  of  Scala,  published  by  Gruter.  But  the  work  itself  passed 
■•I  beyond  the  model  of  it  in  the  head  of  the  noble  author. 

•*That  which  he  intended  was,  a  particular  explication  and  application  of  the  second  part  of  the 
fatftauration,  (which  griyeth  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,)  by  gradual  instances  and 

—  He  thought  that  his  rules,  without  some  more  sensible  explication,  were  like  discourses  in  geo- 
■etry  or  mechanics,  without  figures  and  types  of  engines.  He  therefore  designed  to  select  certain 
PB&|ects  in  nature  or  art;  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  to  the  sense  a  certain  scheme  of  the  beginning 
md  progress  of  philosophical  disquisition  in  them ;  showing,  by  degrees,  where  our  consideration 
llkee  root,  and  how  it  spreadeth  and  advanceth.  And  some  such  thing  is  done  by  those  who,  from 
Am  Cicatricula,  or  from  the  Punctum  Saliens,  observe  and  re^ster  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
UHo  its  death,  and  after  it,  also,  in  the  medical,  or  culinary,  or  other  use  of  its  body;  together  with 
ill  the  train  of  the  thoughts  occasioned  by  those  phenomena,  or  by  others  in  compare  with  them. 

M  And  because  he  intended  to  exhibit  such  observations,  as  they  gradually  arise,  therefore,  he 
|SVB  to  that  designed  work  the  title  of  the  Scale,  or  Ladder  of  the  Understanding.  He  also  ez- 
pveaeed  the  same  conceit  by  another  metaphor,  advising  students  to  imitate  men  who,  by  going 
if  degrees,  from  several  eminences  of  some  very  high  mountain,  do  at  length  arrive  at  the  top,  or 
r&wof  it.*" 

FIFTH  BOOK,  OR  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tw  this  translation  I  am  also  indebted  to  my  friend,  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  Of  this  traet 
4peilbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks :  •*  The  fifth  part  of  the  Instauration  designed,  was  what  he 
nlM  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophias  Secundse.  To  this  we  find  a  very  brief  entrance 
bHie  Organum,  and  the  Scripta,  published  by  Gruter.  And,  though  his  lordship  is  not  known  to 
knm  composed  any  part  of  this  work  by  itself,  yet  something  of  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
nioiiie  and  greater  observations  interspersed  in  his  Natural  Histories,  which  are  not  pure  but  mixed 
Vlltiiigs.  The  anticipations  he  intended  to  pay  down  as  use,  till  he  might  furnish  the  world  with 
ll»  principal.** 


FRANCIS  OF  VERULAM 

THOUGHT  THUS, 

AND  SUCH  IB  THE  METHOD  HE  WITHIN  HIMSELF  PURSUED,  WHICH  HE  THOUGHT  IT  OONCERNSD 
BOTH  THE  LIVING  AND  POSTERITY  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 


SniNO  he  was  satisfied  that  the  human  under- 
standingr  creates  itself  labour,  and  makes  not  a 
Judicious  and  convenient  use  of  such  real  helps 
as  are  within  man's  power,  whence  arise  both  a 
manifold  igfnorance  of  things,  and  innumerable 
disadvantages,  the  consequence  of  such  ignorance ; 
he  thought  that  we  ought  to  endeavour,  with  all 
our  might,  either  (if  it  were  possible)  completely 
to  restore,  or,  at  all  events,  to  bring  to  a  better 
issue  that  free  intercourse  of  the  mind  with  things, 
nothing  similar  to  which  is  to  be  met  with  on 
earth,  at  least  as  regards  earthly  objects.  But 
that  errors  which  have  gained  firm  ground,  and 
will  forever  continue  to  gain  ground,  would,  if 
the  mind  were  left  to  itself,  successively  correct 
each  other,  either  from  the  proper  powers  of  the 
underetanding,  or  from  the  helps  and  support  of 
logic,  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  hope.  Be- 
cause the  primary  notions  of  things,  which  the 
!nind  ignorantly  and  negligently  imbibes,  stores 
up,  and  accumulates,  (and  from  which  every  thing 
else  is  derived,)  are  faulty  and  confused,  and  care- 
lessly abstracted  from  the  things  themselves ;  and 
in  the  secondary  and  following  notions,  there  is 
an  equal  wantonness  and  inconsistency.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  whole  system  of  human  rea- 
soning, as  far  as  we  apply  it  to  the  investigation 
of  nature,  is  not  skilfully  consol  id  acted  and  built 
up,  but  resembles  a  magnificent  pile  that  has  no 
foundation.  For  while  men  admire  and  celebrate 
the  false  energies  of  the  mind,  they  pass  by,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  real ;  such  as  may  exist  if  the 
mind  adopt  proper  helps,  and  act  modestly 
towards  things  instead  of  weakly  insulting  them. 
But  one  course  was  left,  to  begin  the  matter  anew 
with  better  preparation,  and  to  effect  a  restoration 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  the  whole  of  human  learn- 
ing, established  on  their  proper  foundation.  And, 
although,  at  the  first  attempt,  this  may  appear  to 


be  infinite,  and  above  the  strength  of  a  mere  mo^ 
tal,  yet  will  it,  in  the  execution,  be  found  to  be 
more  sound  and  judicious  than  the  course  whidi 
has  hitherto  been  pursued.    For  this  method 
admits  at  least  of  some  termination,  whilst,  b4e 
present  mode  of  treating  the  sciences,  there  is  a 
sort  of  whirl,  and  perpetual  huny  roond  a  dide. ' 
Nor  has  he  forgotten  to  observe  that  he  stuidi 
alone  in  this  experiment,  and  that  it  is  too  bold 
and  astonishing  to  obtain  credit.    NeverthelaH, 
he  thought  it  not  right  to  desert  either  the  warn 
or  himself,  by  not  exploring  and  entering  upon 
the  only  way,  which  is  pervious  to  the  homai 
mind.    For  it  is  better  to  commenee  a  malls 
which  may  admit  of  some  termination,  than  to  be 
involved  in  perpetual  exertion  and  anxiety  aboat 
that  which  is  interminable.    And,  indeed,  Am 
ways  of  contemplation  nearly  resemble  thoee  otU* 
brated  ways  of  action ;  the  one  of  which,  ateqp  aol 
rugged  atits  commencement,  tenninatee  in  a  plsiai 
the  other,  at  the  firat  view  smooth  and  easy,leiite 
only  to   by-roads  and    precipices.     Unoeitaiip 
however,  whether  these  reflections  wonld  ever 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  another,  and,  pas* 
ticularly,  having  observed,  that  he  has  never  jet 
met  with  any  pereon  disposed  to  apply  his  miod 
to  similar  meditations,  he  determineid  to  pnUiil 
whatsoever  he  had  first  time  to  conclude.    Norii 
this  the  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that 
if  the  common  lot  of  mankind  should  befall  htmi 
some  sketch  and  determination  of  the  matter  hii 
mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant,  as  w^  m 
an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  i 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind.    He  t 
redly  looked  upon  any  other  ambition  at 
the  matter  he  had  undertaken ;  for  that  whieh  iam^ 
here  treated  of  is  either  nothing,  or  it  is  so  giuaW 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  worthk^ 
and  seek  no  other  return. 
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TO 
OUR  MOST  SERENE  AND  MIGHTY  PRINCE  AND  LORD 


JAMES, 


Vr  THB  GRACE  OP  OOD,  KINO  OP  ORBAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND,  DEFENDER  OF  THB 

FAITH,  ETC. 


MoiT  SEREHB  AND  MIOHTT   KlNO: 

YofTR  majesty  will,  perhaps,  accase  me  of  theft,  in  that  I  have  stolen  from  year  employments 
I  Mfficient  for  this  work.  I  have  no  reply,  for  there  can  be  no  restitution  of  time,  unless,  per- 
f  that  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  your  affairs  mi^t  be  set  down  as  deroted  to  the  per- 
f  of  your  name  and  to  the  honour  of  your  age,  were  what  I  now  offer  of  any  value.  It  is 
«w,  eren  in  its  very  nature  ;{but  copied  from  a  very  ancient  pattern,  no  other  than  the 
W9Ad  itself,  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mind/l  I  myself  (ingenuously  to  confess  the 
Irath)  am  wont  to  value  this  work  rather  as  the  offspring  of  time  than  of  wit.  For  the  only  won- 
itcfal  eircamstanee  in  it  is,  that  the  first  conception  of  the  matter,  and  so  deep  suspicions  of  preva- 
'liBl  notiotis  should  ever  have  entered  into  any  person's  mind ;  the  consequences  naturally  follow. 
B«tt  doubtless,  there  is  a  chance,  (as  we  call  it,)  and  something  as  it  were  accidental  in  man's 
tlMNighlB,  no  less  than  in  his  actions  and  words.  I  would  have  this  chance,  however,  (of  which  I 
Hi  speaking,}  to  be  so  understood,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  what  I  offer,  it  should  be  attributed 
ta  the  immeasurable  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  and  to  the  felicity  of  this  your  age ;  to  which 
Metty  I  have  devoted  myself  whilst  living  with  the  sincerest  zeal,  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  before  my 
^Mtli  have  rendered  tlie  age  a  light  unto  posterity,  byQcindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 
fhnoaophy.!  This  regeneration  and  instauration  of  the  sciences  is  with  justice  due  to  the  age  of  a 
— * —  aarpassing  all  others  in  wisdom  and  learning.  There  remains  for  me  to  but  to  make  one 
,  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  very  especially  relating  to  my  subject,  namely,  that,  resembling 
n  as  you  do  in  most  respects,  in  the  gravity  of  your  decisions,  the  peacefulncss  of  your  reign, 
Aa  afxpanaion  of  your  heart,  and,  lastly,  in  the  noble  variety  of  books  you  have  composed,  you 
mold  fbrtiier  imitate  the  same  monarch  in  procuring  the  compilation  and  completion  of  a  Natural 
aad  Experimental  History,  that  shall  be  genuine  and  rigorous,  not  that  of  mere  philologues,  and 
awikieahle  for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy,  such,  in  short,  as  I  will  in  its  proper  place 
toeiibe :  that,  at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the  sciences  may  no  longer  be  unset-  i 
tfid  and  apeculative,  but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied  and  well  considered  experience.  ' 
f  ftr  mj  part  have  supplied  the  instrument,  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon  must  be  sought  from 
)  themaelTea.    May  the  great  and  good  God  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety. 

•  Your  majesty's 

Most  bounden  and  devoted, 

Francis  Verulam,  Chancellor 
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-^  r:BPER0U8  NOR  GREATLY  ADVANCED.  AND 
?jl     .*T   i.XOWN   TO  OUR    PREDECESSORS  MIST  IE 
.       '«►.     .*Q   IffTERENT  HELPS    BE   OBTAINED,  L\   ORDEl 
.  .r-^;-T-.>    :VER  THE  NATl'RE  OF  THINGS. 

.-f  iriT  x*:iirements  or  their  powers,  and  tnist  too  mnch 

— r-  :  LT.ites  that,  either  estimating  the  arts  thpy  h;iTe 

^.  -t«T  -^riin?  nothing  more,  or  forming  too  low  an  npioioB 

..«  ^   'T'-u   c^fcts,  without  attemptincr  any  thing  to  thit  pQ^ 

.    ^A    ..-r?.  i22C  as  it  were  by  fate,*  since  men  are  not  roused 

^        . .-%-    ua  inasmuch  as  an  imaginary  plenty  mainly  con- 

_..-   .  .T  -r-^*ixt  assistance,  that  which  will  really  hereafu'riid 

.    -ir^  >*r-s*arT,  in  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  to  rtmovf, 

~.  wri:w  ^  f!L:««siTe  conceit  and  admiration  of  our  actual  stite 

u-3t.^  ?.-  i'  -fsij^erate  or  boast  of  its  extent  or  utility./  For,  if 

-.1    ts%  -siT^'T  -rf  books  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are^so  proud 

ri^--s  ^■••frisons  of  the  same  thing,  varied  only  by  the  method 

-  :«.  1     <^  -zj,i  ilihough  at  first  sight  they  appear  numerous,  they 

.  ><:^\-.     A2<i  with  regard  to  their  utility  I  must  speak  plainly. 

:  s   •.ri-r:*.-  j-frTed  from  the  Greeks,  appears  to  nie  but  the  child- 

,     :•?    •— .-.    ir.zr  oi  that  age,  being  prone  to  idle  loquacity,  httl 

^  :-..  -.mI  .r' controversy  and  barren  of  elTccts.     So  th.il  Um 

i^    ."  :\-i  7:t**eni  slate  of  letters;  for  she  exhibited  the  caud- 

.     ./N..:^  .3.  -<:«frs  surrounded  and  fastened  themselves  to  hei 

■.  «  •  :  iTr-  >-^n  dcor.stoined  have  their  flatterincr  and  Rj«»'ci»u» 

■.  ..>*  V *.:'■.  '.ike  the  orirans  of  generation,  should  pridnct 

.  ^  :.:•.  :iT'xi:'Z  ^uisiioiis,  in  the  which  they  end,  and  liricg 

.^.    ^.,  ..-Ti  » .-rv  r.t  manilVslly  a  dead  letter,  it  would  nffei 

•     •'s.     !  7-.».:::.v,  ih  it  they  should  adhere  almost  immovablj 

■  ^  •  ^^ ■**•"■  worihy  of  mankind:  and  this  so  completely, 

.->&■.  >:  IP.  .i:ijH*rtinn,  but  even  a  question  to  be  a  question, 

ro.vcv;*  r.xod  and  encouraged ;  and  every  system  of 

!^  -•>■::  :he  sLiije  the  characters  of  master  and  si*h»lar, 

■^  *  ■.:•.?  excellence  to  his  inventions.     But  we  tee 

y  .,  ;-_.v.  •:*  if  inhaling  some  littMnspiring  air.  ilaily 

^v    — i  .\«ii  the  hands  of  the  inventor  appear  nide. 

-¥  *  .•  •.  .i.'.witional  powers  and   facility,  that  xnonci 

•  ;-.  :>  \r.  !:'o  arts  reach  their  full  heijjht  und  perff  ciintj. 

•  .'■  •:-«:%-.  like  statues,  are  adored  and  celebrate  J.  but 
V  —.5:  viiroroua  in  the  hands  of  iheir  author,  and 

i.v  *   "."  •:.'.rily  sum^ndi-red  themselves,  and  ffone  ovrt 

:  Sf'natiTs  of  Rome,f  they  add  nothinj;  to  the 

.»  I'r.ty  of  illustrating  and  waiting  up'iti  p3^ 

■'-:•••-,  s!  ^wly  sprinjring  up,  attiiint'd   by  dejjrert 

.    ^  , »...-..   -.  •:•.»  works  of  a  few,  as  having  perfonnni  its 

■  •»-*>..:':>•  v':<covcr  any  further  improvement,  it  oc.*j' 

,  %  «  ^  *  '  v.f»*/r:#  1  rewi'l  |*a!f9inp  licynnd  the  rillar<i  of  Hrn  iilf* 
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remaiDS  for  us  to  adorn  and  eultiTate  that  which  has  been  discovered.    It  were  indeed  to  be  wished 

tliat  Boch  were  the  case;  the  more  correct  and  true  statement,  however,  is,  that  this  slavery  of  the 

sciences  arises  merely  from^  the  impudence  of  a  few,  and  the  indolence  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For,  no  sooner  was  any  particular  branch  of  learning  (diligently  enough,  perhaps)  cultivated  and 

laboured,  than  np  would  spring  some  individual  confident  in  his  art,  who  would  acquire  authority 

and  reputation  flrom  the  compendious  nature  of  his  method,  and,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  would 

establish  the  art,  whilst  in  reality  he  was  corrupting  the  labours  of  his  ancestors.    Yet  will  this 

please  succeeding  generations,  from  the  ready  use  they  can  make  of  his  labour,  and  their  wearisome 

impatience  of  fresh  inquiry.     But  if  any  one  be  influenced  by  an  inveterate  uniformity  of  opinion, 

as  though  it  were  the  decision  of  time — let  him  learn  that  he  is  relying  on  a  most  fallacious  and 

weak  argument.     For  not  only  are  we,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  proportion  of  arts 

and  sciences  that  has  been  discovered  and  made  its  way  to  the  public  in  various  ages  and  regions, 

(much  less  with  what  has  been  individually  attempted  and  privately  agitated,)  neither  the  births 

norths  abortions  of  time  being  extant  in  any  register;   but  also  that  uniformity  itbelf,  and  its 

duration  are  not  to  be  considered  of  any  great  moment.     For,  however  varied  the  forms  of  civil 

gofemment  may  be,  there  is  but  one  state  of  learning,  and  that  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the 

democratic.    Now  with  the  people  at  large,  the  doctrines  that  most  prevail  are  either  disputatious 

tad  rioient,  or  specious  and  vain,  and  they  either  ensnare  or  allure  assent.    Hence,  without 

^sesdon,  the  greatest  wits  have  undergone  violence  in  every  age,  whilst  others  of  no  vulgar 

etpaeity  and  understanding  have  still,  from  consulting  their  reputation,  submitted  themselves 

to  the  decision  of  time  and  the  multitude.    Wherefore,  if  more  elevated  speculations  have  per- 

chaaee  anywhere  burst  forth,  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  public 

opinioD, and  extinguished;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  has  brought  down  all  that  was  light  and 

irfaled,  and  has  sunk  what  was  weighty  and  solid.     Nay,  those  very  leadere  who  have  usurped,  as 

it  were,  a  dictatorship  in  learning,  and  pronounce  their  opinion  of  things  with  so  much  confidence, 

vfllyet,  when  they  occasionally  return  to  their  senses,  begin  to  complain  of  the  subtility  of  nature, 

the  remoteness  of  truth,  the  obscurity  of  things,  the  complication  of  causes,  and  the  weakness  of 

bman  wit.    They  are  not,  however,  more  modest  in  this  than  in  the  forme  rinstances,  since  they 

pnfer  framing  an  excuse  of  the  common  condition  of  men  and  things,  to  confess! ntr  their  own 

defects.    Besides,  it  is  generally  their  practice,  if  some  particular  art  fail  to  accomplish  any  object, 

to  eonelode  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  that  art.     But  yet  the  art  cannot  be  condemned,  for 

Aehenelf  deliberates  and  decides  the  question ;  so  that  their  only  aim  is  to  deliver  their  ignorance 

from  ignominy.    The  following  statement  exhibits  sufficiently  well  the  state  of  knowledge  delivered 

^OWB  and  received  by  us.    It  is  barren  in  effects,  fruitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid  in  its 

ittprofement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality  the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  but  ill  filled  up  in  its  details, 

popalar  in  its  choice,  but  suspected  by  its  very  promoters,  and  therefore  bolstered  up  and  counte- 

ttseed  with  artifices.    Even  those  who  have  been  determined  to  try  for  themselves,  to  add  their 

^pport  to  learning,  and  to  enlarge  its  limits,  have  not  dared  entirely  to  desert  received  opinions,  nor 

^aeek  the  springhead  of  things.     But  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  thing  if  they  intersperee 

■■d  contribute  something  of  their  own,  prudently  considering  that  by  their  assent  they  can  save 

^  modesty,  and  by  their  contributions  their  liberty.     Whilst  consulting,  however,  the  opinions 

f^ others,  and  good  manners,  this  admired  moderation  tends  to  the  great  injury  of  learning:  for  it 

"  Seldom  in  our  power  both  to  admire  and  surpass  our  author,  but,  like  water,  we  rise  not  higher 

**li  the  springhead  whence  we  have  descended.     Such  men,  therefore,  amend  some  things,  but 

J*^ts  little  advancement,  and  improve  more  than  they  enlarge  knowledge.     Yet  there  have  not 

•••a  wanting  some,  who,  with  greater  daring,  have  considered  every  thing  open  to  them,  and, 

•■^ploying  the  force  of  their  wit,  have  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  and  tlieir  dogmas  by  pros- 

j^ting  and  destroying  all  before  them ;  but  this  violence  of  theirs  has  not  availed  much,  since  they 

*^>s  not  laboured  to  enlarge  philosophy  and  the  arts,  both  in  their  subject-matter  and  effect ;  but 

^'^ly  to  substitute  new  dogmas,  and  to  transfer  the  empire  of  opinion  to  themselves,  with  but  small 

^>aBtage;  for  opposite  errors  proceed  mostly  from  common  causes.     Even  if  some  few,  who 

.^ither  dogmatise  nor  submit  to  dogmatism,  have  been  so  spirited  as  to  request  othere  to  join  them 

*^  Investigation,  yet  have  such,  though  honest  in  their  zeal,  been  weak  in  their  efforts.     For  they 

J^^^m  to  have  followed  only  probable  reasoning,  and  are  hurried  in  a  continued  whirl  of  arguments, 

?Jl,  by  an  indiscriminate  license  of  inquiry,  they  have  enervated  the  strictness  of  investigation. 

^^t  not  one  has  there  been  found  of  a  disposition  to  dwell  sufficiently  on  things  themselves  and 

^J^perience.     For  some  again,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  waves  of  experience,  ana 

'^^iome  almost  mechanics,  yet  in  their  very  experience  employ  an  unsteady  investigation,  and  wai 

^^  with  it  by  fixed  rules.     Nay,  some  have  only  proposed  to  themselves  a  few  paltry  tasks,  and  think 

^■^  a  great  thing  if  they  can  work  out  one  single  discovery,  a  plan  no  less  beggarly  than  unskilftil. 

^or  no  one  examines  thoroughly  or  successfully  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  the  thing  itself,  but  after 
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a  laborious  variety  of  experiments,  instead  of  paasing  there,  they  set  out  upon  some  farther  inqouy. 
And  we  must  by  no  means  omit  obserying,  that  all  the  industry  displayed  in  experiment,  has,  froa 
the  very  first,  caught  with  a  too  hasty  and  intemperate  zeal  at  some  determined  effect ;  has  sosght 
(I  say)  productive  rather  than  enlightening  experiments,  and  has  not  imitated  the  Divine  metkoi, 
which  on  the  first  day  created  light  alone,  and  assigned  it  one  whole  day,  producing  no  miterial 
works  thereon,  but  descending  to  their  creation  on  the  following  days.    Those  who  have  attribstBd 
the  pre-eminence  to  logic,  and  have  thought  that  it  afforded  the  safest  support  to  learnings  havsteea 
very  correctly  and  properly  that  man's  understanding,  when  left  to  itself,  is  deservedly  to  ht 
suspected.    Yet  the  remedy  b  even  weaker  than  the  disease;  nay,  it  is  not  itself  free  from  diMiM. 
For  the  common  system  of  logic,  although  most  properly  applied  to  civil  matters,  and  such  arts  m 
lie  in  discussion  and  opinion,  is  far  from  reaching  the  subtility  of  nature,  and,  bj  catching  attbt 
which  it  cannot  grasp,  has  done  more  to  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  fasten  errors  upon  us,  than  to  opca 
the  way  to  truth. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  our  observations,  neither  reliance  upon  others,  nor  their  own  industry,  ajipeir 
hitherlc  to  have  set  forth  learning  to  mankind  in  her  best  light,  especially  as  there  is  little  aid  ia 
such  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  have  yet  reached  us.  For  the  fabric  of  this  univeise  k 
like  a  labyrinth  to  the  contemplative  mind,  where  doubtful  paths,  deceitful  imitations  of  things  and 
their  signs,  winding  and  intricate  folds  and  knots  of  nature  everywhere  present  themselves,  sad 
a  way  must  constantly  be  made  through  the  forests  of  experience  and  particular  natures,  with  iIn 
aid  of  the  uncertain  light  of  the  senses,  shining  and  disappearing  by  fits.  But  the  guides  who  oftr 
their  services  are  (as  has  been  said)  themselves  confused,  and  increase  the  number  of  wanderiBgi 
and  of  wanderers.  In  so  difficult  a  matter  we  must  despair  of  man*s  unassisted  judgment,  at  sfm 
of  any  casual  good  fortune :  for  neither  the  excellence  of  wit,  however  great,  nor  the  die  of 
experience,  however  frequently  cast,  can  overcome  such  disadvantages.  >Ve  must  guide  our  itqil 
by  a  clue,  and  the  whole  path,  from  the  very  first  perceptions  of  our  senses,  must  be  secnisd  by 
a  determined  method.  Nor  must  I  be  thought  to  say,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  so 
many  and  so  much  labour;  for  I  regret  not  our  discoveries,  and  the  ancients  have  certainly  shows 
themselves  worthy  of  admiration  in  all  that  requires  either  wit  or  abstracted  meditation.  But,  as  is 
former  ages,  when  men  at  sea  used  only  to  steer  by  their  observations  of  the  stars,  they  were  indeod 
enabled  to  coast  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  or  some  small  and  inland  seas;  but  before  theycoakl 
traverse  the  ocean  and  discover  the  regions  of  the  new  world,  it  was  necessary  that  the  ose  of  tlN 
compass,  a  more  trusty  and  certain  guide  on  their  voyage,  should  be  first  known ;  even  so,  the 
present  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  such  as  might  be  found  out  by  meditation,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion,  as  being  more  open  to  the  senses  and  lying  immediately  beneath  our  conunoB 
notions :  but  before  we  are  allowed  to  enter  the  more  remote  and  hidden  parts  of  nature,  it  it 
/necessary  that  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  and  application  of  the  human  mind  and  understanding 
■  should  be  introduced. 

We,  for  our  part  at  least,  overcome  by  the  eternal  love  of  truth,  have  committed  ourselves  to 
uncertain,  steep,  and  desert  tracks,  and  trusting  and  relying  on  Divine  assistance,  have  borne  op  osr 
mind  against  the  violence  of  opinions,  drawn  up  as  it  were  in  battle  array,  against  our  own  interml 
doubts  and  scruples,  against  the  mists  and  clouds  of  nature,  and  against  fancies  flitting  on  all  sidct 
around  us :  that  we  might  at  length  collect  some  more  trustworthy  and  certain  indications  for  tlN 
living  and  posterity.  And  if  we  have  made  any  way  in  this  matter,  no  other  method  than  the  tms 
and  genuine  humiliation  of  the  human  soul  has  opened  it  unto  us.  For  all  who  before  us  hafo 
applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  the  arts,  after  casting  their  eyes  a  while  upon  thingi, 
instances,  and  experience,  have  straightway  invoked,  as  it  were,  some  spirits  of  their  own  to 
disclose  their  oracles,  as  if  invention  were  nothing  but  a  species  of  thought.  But  we,  in  oir 
subdued  and  perpetual  intercourse  with  things,  abstract  our  understanding  no  farther  from  them  tku 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  images  of  things  with  their  radiation,  a  confasios 
similar  to  that  we  experience  by  our  senses :  and  thus  but  litUe  is  lef^  for  the  powers  and  excelleseo 
of  wit.  And  we  have  in  teaching  continued  to  show  forth  the  humility,  which  we  adopt  ii 
discovering.  For  we  do  not  endeavour  to  assume  or  acquire  any  majestic  state  for  these  oor  dif- 
coveries,  by  the  triumphs  of  confutation,  the  citing  of  antiquity,  the  usurpation  of  authority,  orersa 
the  veil  of  obscurity,  which  would  easily  suggest  themselves  to  one  endeavouring  to  Hiiow  ligbt 
upon  his  own  name,  rather  than  the  minds  of  others.  [We  have  not,  I  say,  practised  either  foiM 
or  fraud  on  men's  judgments,  nor  intend  we  so  to  do;i)ut  we  conduct  them  to  things  themselTei 
and  the  real  connexion  of  things,  that  they  may  themselves  behold  what  they  possess,  what  thej 
prove,  what  they  add,  and  what  they  contribute  to  the  common  stock.J  If,  however,  we  have  in  aoj 
matter  given  too  easy  credit,  or  slumbered  and  been  too  inadvertent,  or  have  mistaken  our  road,iiK' 
broken  off  inquiry,  yet  we  exhibit  things  plainly  and  openly,  so  that  our  errors  can  be  noted  aod 
separated  before  they  corrupt  any  further  the  mass  of  sciences,  and  the  continuation  of  oor  laboon 
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li  fendered  easj  and  mierobarrested.  And  we  think  that  by  so  doin^  we  have  established  forever 
Hm  real  and  legitimate  anion  of  the  empiric  and  rational  faculties,  whose  sullen  and  inauspicious 
diTOfces  and  repadiations  hare  disturbed  every  thing  in  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

Sinee,  therefore,  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we  in  the  beginning  of  our  work  pour 
forth  mo6t  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that, 
fliindfal  of  the  eases  of  man,  and  of  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  some 
few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsafe  through  our  hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with 
tfaeae  new  gifts;  and  we  moreover  humbly  pray  that  human  knowledge  may  not  prejudice  divine 
tmth,  and  that  no  incredulity  and  darkness  in  regard  to  the  divine  mysteries  may  arise  in  our 
ouods  upon  the  disclosing  of  the  ways  of  sense,  and  this  greater  kindling  of  our  natural  light ;  but 
fitlier  that,  from  a  pure  understanding,  cleared  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  less  submitted  to, 
WKff  wholly  prostrate  before  the  divine  oracles,  we  may  render  unto  faith  the  tribute  due  unto  faith. 
And,  lastly,  that  being  freed  from  the  poison  of  knowledge,  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with 
wkieh  the  human  soul  is  swoln  and  puffed  up,  we  may  neither  be  too  profoundly  nor  immoderately  ' 
wise,  but  worship  truth  in  charity. 

Having  thus  offered  up  our  prayers,  and  turning  our  thoughts  again  towards  man,  we  propound 
■oose  salutary  admonitions,  and  some  just  requests.  First,  then,  we  admonish  mankind  to  keep 
ttwir  aenses  within  the  bounds  of  duty  as  regards  divine  objects.  For  the  senses,  like  the  sun, 
op«i  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  close  and  seal  up  that  of  the  celestial ;  next,  that,  whilst 
avoiding  this  error,  they  fall  not  into  the  contrary,  which  will  surely  be  the  case,  if  they  think  the 
iwTMtigation  of  nature  to  be  in  any  part  denied  as  if  by  interdict  For  it  was  not  that  pure  and 
lanoeent  knowledge  of  nature,  by  which  Adam  gave  names  to  things  from  their  properties,  that 
wm  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  fall,  but  that  ambitious  and  imperious  appetite  for  moral  know- 
Mfe,  distinguishing  good  from  evil,  with  the  intent  that  man  might  revolt  from  God  and  govern 
Umaelf,  was  both  the  cause  and  means  of  temptation.  With  regard  to  the  sciences  that  contemplate 
waMmnf  the  sacred  philosopher  declares  it  to  be  *«  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  of  the 
Hag  to  search  it  out,^**  just  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  were  wont  to  be  pleased  with  the  innocent  and 
gaatle  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves  that  they  may  be  found ;  and  had  chosen  the  human 
•oal  as  a  playmate  out  of  his  indulgence  and  goodness  towards  man.  Lastly,  we  would  in  general 
a^BHWish  all  to  consider  the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gratifications  of  their 
adada,  or  for  disputation,  or  that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument,  or  fame,  or 
power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  they 
woald  perfect  and  regulate  it  by  charity.  For  from  the  desire  of  power  the  angels  fell, 
laA  men  from  that  of  knowledge;  but  there  is  no  excess  in  charity,  and  neither  angel  nor 
■aa  was  ever  endangered  by  it. 

The  requests  we  make  are  three.  Of  ourselves  we  say  nothing;  but  for  the  matter  which  we 
tiaaty  we  desire  men  not  to  regard  it  as  an  opinion,  but  as  a  work,  and  to  hold  it  for  certain  that  we 
aia  Bot  laying  the  foundation  of  any  sect  or  theory,  but  of  that  which  will  profit  and  dignify  man- 
Idad.  In  the  next  place,  that  they  should  fairly  consult  their  common  advantage,  laying  aside  the 
Jaaloosies  and  prejudices  of  opinions,  and  themselves  participate  in  the  remaining  labours,  when  they 

» been  rescued  by  us  from  the  errors  and  impediments  of  the  road,  and  furnished  with  our  de- 
and  assistance.    Moreover,  that  they  should  be  strong  in  hope,  and  should  not  pretend  or 

jine  that  our  instauration  is  an  infinite  work,  surpassing  human  strength,  since  it  is  really  an 
I  and  legitimate  termination  of  infinite  error,  yet  that  they  should  still  recollect  the  mortal  lot  of 
■■a,  and  not  trust  that  the  matter  can  be  altogether  perfected  within  the  course  of  one  age,  but 
MivsT  It  over  to  succeeding  ages,  and,  finally,  that  they  should  not  arrogantly  search  for  the  sciences 
ia  the  aarrow  cells  of  human  wit,  but  humbly  in  the  greater  world.  That,  however,  which  is 
SMfilj!  is  eommonly  vast,  whilst  solid  matter  is  generally  condensed,  and  lies  in  a  small  space. 
Laatly,  we  must  require  (lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  injustice  towards  us  in  the  very  point 
oa  which  our  subject  turns)  that  men  would  consider  how  far  they  imagine  they  can  be  permitted 
ta  eomment  and  pass  judgment  on  our  work,  after  considering  what  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  claim 
ftr  ooiselves,  if  we  would  preserve  any  consistency,  seeing  we  reject  all  human  methods  that  are  pre* 
satafe»  anticipating,  carelessly  and  too  rapidly  abstracted  from  things  as  regards  the  investigation  of  ^ 
aatare,  considering  them  to  be  changeable,  confused,  and  badly  constructed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  required 
ftat  we  shonld  be  judged  by  that  which  we  ourselves  arraign. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK. 


IT  CONSISTS  OF  SIX  PARTS. 


1.  Divisions  or  the  Sciencis. 

3.  NoTUM  Oroanubi  ;  or.  Precepts  for  the 
Interpretation  or  Nature. 

3.  Phenomena  or  the  Universe;  or.  Na- 
tural AND  Experimental  History  on 
which  to  rouND  Philosophy. 


4.  Scale  or  the  UNDUSTAinniro* 

5.  PRBCURSORa  OR  AllTlCIPATIOira  or  TBK  ^ 

coND  Philosophy. 

6.  Sound  Philosophy,  or  Actiyx  Scnvot 


THE    ARGUMENTS    OF   THE   SEVERAL 
PARTS. 

One  point  of  our  design  is,  that  every  thing 
I  should  be  set  out  as  openly  and  clearly  as  possi- 
ole.  For  this  nakddness,  as  once  that  of  the 
body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. The  order  and  method  of  the  work, 
therefore,  shall  first  be  explained.  We  divide  it 
into  six  parts.  The  first  part  exhibits  a  summary, 
or  universal  description  of  such  science  and  learn- 
ing as  mankind  is,  up  to  this  time,  in  possession 
of.  For  we  have  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  little  even 
on  received  notions,  with  a  view  the  more  easily 
to  perfect  the  old,  and  approach  the  new ;  being 
nearly  e4ually  desirous  to  improve  the  former  and 
to  attain  the  latter.  This  is  of  avail  also  towards 
our  obtaining  credit :  according  to  the  text,  >•  The 
unlearned  receives  not  the  words  of  knowledge, 
unless  you  first  speak  of  what  is  within  his  own 
heart."*  We  will  not,  therefore,  neglect  coasting 
the  shores  of  the  now  received  arts  and  sciences, 
and  importing  thither  something  useful  on  our 
passage. 

But  we  also  employ  such  a  division  of  the 
sciences  as  will  not  only  embrace  what  is  already 
discovered  and  known,  but  what  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  and  deficient.  For  there  are  both  culti- 
vated and  desert  tracts  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the 
terrestrial  globe.  It  must  not,  therefore,  appear 
extraordinary  if  we  sometimes  depart  from  the 
common  divisions.  For  additions,  whilst  they 
vary  the  whole,  necessarily  vary  the  parts,  and 
their  subdivisions,  but  the  received  divisions  are 
only  adequate  to  the  received  summary  of  the 
■ciences,  such  as  it  now  exists. 

With  regard  to  what  we  shall  note  as  omitted, 
we  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  offering  the 
mere  names  and  concise  proofs  of  what  is  defi- 
cient: for  if  we  refer  any  thing  to  omissions,  of 
a  high  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
rather  obscure,  (so  that  we  may  have  grounds  to 
suspect  that  men  will  not  understSnd  our  inten- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  the  matter  we  have  embraced 

*  Piov.  zvili. t.  "A  fool  hath  no  delight  In  nndenUndlng 
out  tbAt  hte  heart  may  dIfcoTer  itaelf."  Bacon  quotes  from 
Iho  Volfate. 


in  our  conception  and  contemplation,)  we  will 
always  take  care  to  subjoin  to  an  instance  of  llie 
whole,  some  precepts  for  perfecting  it,  or  perii^ 
a  completion  of  a  part  of  it  by  onrselTes.  For, 
we  consider  it  to  concern  oar  own  chaiacter  n 
well  as  the  advantage  of  others,  that  no  one  miy 
imagine  a  mere  passing  idea  of  snch  mattento 
have  crossed  our  mind,  and  that  what  we  denn 
and  aim  at  resembles  a  wish ;  whilst  in  reilitj  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  men,  if  they  be  not  west* 
ing  to  themselves,  and  toe  oorselves  ire  actainj 
masters  of  a  sure  and  clear  methoSJ  ~  For  ire 
have  not  undertaken  to  'measure  datlegioniie 
our  mind,  like  augurs  for  divination,  bat  lib 
generals  to  invade  them  for  conqaesC — 
And  this  i»  the  Jint  part  of  the  tocrk. 

Having  passed  over  the  ancient  arts,  we  wiO 
prepare  the  human  understanding  for  presnogai 
beyond  them.  The  object  of  the  Second  Pirf) 
then,  is  the  doctrine  touching  a  better  and  dmis 
perfect  use  of  reasoning  in  the  investigitioa  of 
things,  and  the  true  helps  of  the  understanding; 
that  it  may  by  this  means  be  raised,  as  firr  aiov 
human  and  mortal  nature  will  adroit,  and  be  ea* 
larged  in  its  powers  so  as  to  master  the  ardooei 
and  obscure  secrets  of  nature-fAnd  theartwhiek 
we  employ  (and  which  we  aiifwont  to  eaU  tiie 
interpretation  of  n|ture)  is  a  kind  of  logie-  Fc 
common  logic  professes  to  contrive  and  prepM 
helps  and  guards  for  the  understanding,  and  lo 
far  they  agree.  But  ours  differs  fromtlieeos- 
mon,  chiefly  in  three  respects,  namely,  in  its  enii 
the  order  of  demonstration,  and  the  heginning  cf 
the  inquiry. 

For  the'end  of  our  science  is  not  to  diseoiv 
argumente,  but  arts,  nor  what  is  agreeable  to  eef> 
tain  principles,  but  the  principles  Uiemselves,nor 
probable  reasons,  but  designations  and  indieatioai 
of  effects.  Hence,  from  a  diversi^  of  inte&tios 
follows  a  diversity  of  consequences.  F<v,  io 
in  the  one  an  opponent  is  vanquished  and  ed* 
strained  by  argument,  in  the  other,  natiue  by 
effects. . 

And  the  nature  and  order  of  the  demonstratkitf 
agree  with  this  end.  For  in  common  logic  almoet 
our  whole  labour  is  spent  upon  the  syllogisn 
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Tlie  logicians  appear  tearcely  to  hare  tlioaght 
•eriously  of  induction,  pasting  it  orer  with  some 
■light  notice,  and  harrying  on  to  the  fonnule  of 
dispote.  Bat  we  reject  the  syllogistic  demonstra- 
tion, as  being  too  confased,  and  letting  nature 
escape  from  our  hands.  For,  although  nobody 
can  doubt  that  those  things  which  agree  with  the 
middle  term  agree  with  each  other,  (which  is  a 
•ort  of  mathematical  certainty ,]( nerertheless,  there 
is  this  source  of  error,  namely-,  that  a  syllogism 
eonsists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words. 
and  words  are  but  the  tokens  and  signs  of  thingsA 
If,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  mind  (which  arr 
•8  it  were  the  soul  of  words,  and  the  basis  of  this 
whole  structure  and  fabric)  are  badly  and  hastily 
abstracted  from  things,  and  rague,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently defined  and  limited,  or,  in  short,  faulty 
(as  they  may  be)  in  many  other  respects,  the 
whole  falls  to  the  ground.  We  reject,  therefore, 
the  syllogism,  and  that  not  only  as  regards  firat 
piineiples,  (to  which  even  the  logicians  do  not 
apply  them,)  but  also  in  intermediate  propositions, 
which  the  syllogism  certainly  manages  in  some 
way  or  other  to  bring  out  and  produce,  but  then 

Itliey  are  barren  of  eflfects,  unfit  for  practice,  and 
clearly  nnsuited  to  the  active  branch  of  the 
ceiences.  Although  we  would  leave  therefore  to 
IIm  syllogism,  and  such  celebrated  and  applauded 
demonstrations,  their  jurisdiction  over  popular 
and  speculative  arts,  (for  here  we  make  no  altera- 
tion,) yet,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  nature  of 
^ings,  we  make  use  of  induction,  both  for  our 
■ttjor  and  minor  propositions.  For  we  consider 
iaouction  to  be  that  ifonn  of  demonstration  which 
•Mists  the  senses,  closes  in  upon  nature,  and 
iM  on,  and,  as  it  were,  mixes  itself  with 


•CtlOUj 

Hence  also  the  order  of  demonstration  is  natu- 
.gtllj  rrversed.  For  at  present  the  matter  is  so 
Managed,  that  from  the  senses  and  particular 
ckjcets  they  immediately  fly  to  the  greatest  gene- 
tBlitiec,  as  the  axes  round  which  their  disputes 
■nj  revolve :  all  the  rest  is  deduced  from  them 
latermediately,  by  a  short  way  we  allow,  but  an 
abnipt  one,  and  impassable  to  nature,  though  easy 
wd  well  suited  to  dispute.  But,  by  our  method, 
tzioms  are  raised  up  in  gradual  succession,  so  that 
wc  only  at  last  arrive  at  generalities.  And  that 
which  is  most  generalized,  is  not  merely  national 
bat  well  defined,  and  really  acknowledged  by 
Mrtare  as  well  known  to  her,  and  cleaving  to  the 
vary  pith  of  things. 

By  hi  our  greatest  work,  however,  lies  in  the 
form  of  induction  and  the  judgment  arising  from 
it.  For  the  form  of  which  the  logicians  speak, 
which  proceeds  by  bare  enumeration,  is  puerile, 
•nd  its  conclusions  precarious,  is  exposed  to 
danger  from  one  contrary  example,  only  consi- 
ders what  is  habitual,  and  leads  not  to  any  final 

IMOlL 

The  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  require  a  form 


of  induction  capable  of  explaining  and  separating 
experiments,  and  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion 
by  a  proper  series  of  rejections  and  exdusions^^ 
If,  however,  the  common  judgment  of  the  logi- 
cians has  been  so  laborious,  and  has  exercised 
such  great  wits,  how  much  more  must  we  labour 
in  this  which  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  recesses 
of  the  mind,  but  the  very  entrails  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  let  down  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  render  more  solid  the  very  foundations 
of  the  sciences,  and  we  take  up  the  beginning  of 
our  investigation  from  a  higher  part  than  men 
have  yet  done,  by  subjecting  those. matteza. to 
examination  which  common  logic  receives  upon 
the  credit  of  othera.  For  the  logicians  borrow 
the  principles  of  one  science  from  another,  in  the 
next  place  they  worehip  the  firat  formed  notions 
of  their  minds,  and,  lastly,  they  rest  contented  with 
the  immediate  information  of  the  senses,  if  well 
directed.  But  we  have  resolved  that  true  logic 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  several  provinces  of  the 
sciences  with  a  greater  command  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  their  firat  principles,  and  to  force  those 
supposed  principles  to  an  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  clearly  determined.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  firat  notions  of  the  underatanding, 
not  any  of  the  materials  which  the  underatanding, 
when  \e{i  to  itself,  has  collected,  is  unsuspected 
by  us,  nor  will  we  confirm  them  unless  they  them- 
selves bo  put  upon  their  trial  and  bo  judged 
accordingly.  Again,  we  have  many  ways  of  sift- 
ing the  information  of  the  senses  themselves :  for 
the  senses  assuredly  deceive,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  disclose  their  errore :  the  errora,  how- 
ever, are  close  a(  hand,  whilst  their  indication 
must  be  sought  at  a  greater  distance. 

There  are  two  faults  of  the  senses :  they  either 
desert  or  deceive  us.  For  in  the  firat  place  there 
are  many  things  which  escape  the  senses,  however 
well  directed  and  unimpeded,  owing  either  to  the 
subtilty  of  the  whole  body,  or  the  minuteness  of 
its  parts,  or  the  disUnce  of  place,  or  the  slowness 
or  velocity  of  motion,  or  the  familiarity  of  the 
object,  or  to  other  causes.  Nor  are  the  apprehen- 
sions  of  the  senses  very  firm,  when  they  grasp  the 
subject ;  for  the  testimony  and  information  of  the 
senses  beara  always  a  relation  to  man  and  not  to 
the  universe,  and  it  is  altogether  a  great  misuke 
to  assert  that  our  senses  are  the  measure  of 
things. 

To  encounter  these  difficulties,  we  have  every- 
where sought  and  collected  ^elps  for  the  senses 
with  laborious  and  faithful  service,  in  order  to 
supply  defects  and  correct  errore :  and  that  not  so 
much  by  means  of  instruments,  as  by  experi- 
ments. For  experiments  are  much  more  delicate 
than  the  senses  themselves,  even  when  aided  by 
instruments,  at  least  if  they  are  skilfully  and 
scientifically  imagined  and  applied  to  the  required 
point.  We  attribute  but  little,  therefore,  to  the 
immediate  and  proper  perception  of  the  senses. 
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bat  reduce  the  matter  to  this,  that  they  should 
decide  on  the  experiment,  and  the  experiment  on 
the  subject  of  it.  Wherefore,  we  consider  that 
we  hare  shown  ourselves  most  observant  priests 
of  the  senses,  (by  which  all  that  exisu  in  nature 
must  be  investigated  if  we  would  be  rational,) 
and  not  unskilful  interpreters  of  their  oracles :  for 
others  seem  to  observe  and  worship  them  in  word 
alone,  but  we  in  deed.  These  then  are  the  means 
which  we  prepare  for  kindling  and  transmitting 
the  light  of  nature :  which  would  of  themselves 
be  sufficient,  if  the  human  understanding  were 
plain  and  like  a  smoothed  surface.  But  since  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  prepossessed, 
that  a  clear  and  polished  surface  for  receiving  the 
true  rays  of  things  is  wholly  wanting,  necessity 
urges  us  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  also. 

The  images  or  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupied are  either  adventitious  or  innate.  The 
adventitious  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men 
either  from  the  dogmas  and  sects  of  philosophers, 
or  the  perverted  rules  of  demonstration.  But  the 
innate  are  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  appears  to  be  much  more 
prone  to  error  than  the  senses.  For  however  men 
may  bo  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  rush  into  a 
blind  admiration  and  almost  adoration  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  thing  is  most  certain,  namely,  that 
as  an  uneven  mirror  changes  the  rays  proceeding 
from  objects  according  to  its  own  figure  and  posi- 
.  tion,  so  the  mind  when  affected  by  things  through 
the  senses  does  not  act  in  the  most  trustworthy 
manner,  but  inserts  and  mixes  her  own  nature 
Into  that  of  things,  whilst  clearing  and  recollect- 
ing her  notions. 

The  first  two  species  of  idols  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated,  the  latter  can  never  be  so.  We  can 
only  point  them  out,  and  note  and  demonstrate 
that  insidious  faculty  of  the  mind,  lest  new  shoots 
of  error  should  happen  to  spring  up,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  old,  on  account  of  the  mind's 
defective  structure ;  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
selves only  exchanging  instead  of  extinguishing 
errors;) whilst  it  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
eternally  resolved  and  settled,  that  the  understand- 
ing cannot  decide  otherwise  than  by  induction 
and  by  a  legitimate  form  of  it.  Wherefore  the 
doctrine  of  the  purifying  of  the  understanding,  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  truth,  consists  of 
three  reprehensions;  the  reprehension  of  the 
schemes  of  philosophy,  the  reprehension  of  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  and  the  reprehension  of 
natural  human  reason.  But  when  these  have 
been  gone  through,  and  it  has  at  last  been  cleariy 
Men,  what  resalts  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
natnte  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
consider  that  we  shall  have  prepared  and  adorned 
a  nuptial  couch  for  the  mind  and  the  universe ; 
the  divine  goodness  being  our  bridemaid.  But 
let  the  prayer  of  our  epithalamium  be  this ;  that 
from  this  union  may  spring  assistance  to  man. 


and  a  race  of  such  discoveries  as  will  in 
measure  overcome  his  wants  and  necessities.— 
And  thit  m  the  teeondpart  tf  the  work. 

It  is  our  intention  not  only  to  opea  and  prepare 
the  way,  but  also  to  enter  upon  it.  The  thit)/ 
part,  therefore,  of  our  work  embraces  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  that  is  to  saj,  ezperienn 
of  every  kind,  and  such  a  natural  history  ss  cu 
form  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  of  phUosopIij. 
fPor  there  is  no  method  of  demonstration,  or  fonn 
of  interpreting  nature,  so  excellent  ss  to  be  able 
to  afibrd  and  supply  maiier  for  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  defend  and  support  the  mind  against  eiror 
and  failure^  But  those  who  resolve  not  to  con- 
jecture and  divine,  but  to  discover  and  know,  not 
to  invent  buffooneries  and  fables  about  worlds, 
but  to  inspect,  and,  as  it  were,  dissect  the  natme 
of  this  real  world,  must  derive  all  from  things 
themselves.  Nor  can  any  substitation  or  cobh 
pensation  of  wit,  meditation,  or  argument,  (weis 
the  whole  wit  of  all  combined  in  one,)  supply  the 
place  of  this  labour,  investigation,  and  personal 
examination  of  the  world  ;jjpur  method  then  musk 
necessarily  be  pursued,  or  the  whole  forever  aban- 
doned.J  But  men  have  so  conducted  themselTes 
hitherto,  that  it  is  little  to  bo  wondered  atif  natsn 
do  not  disclose  herself  to  them. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  defective  and  fallaciou 
evidence  of  our  senses,  a  system  of  observatioB 
slothful  and  unsteady,  as  though  acting  fron 
chance,  a  tradition  vain  and  depending  on  eom* 
mon  report,  a  course  of  practice  intent  upon  effect^ 
and  servile,  blind,  dull,  vague,  and  abrupt  eipe- 
riments,  and  lastly  our  careless  and  meagre  natanl 
history,  have  collected  together,  for  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  the  most  defective  materials  u 
regards  philosophy  and  the  sciences. 

In  the  next  place,  a  preposterous  refinemeoti 
and,  as  it  were,  ventilation  Of  argument,  is  tl* 
tempted  as  a  late  remedy  for  a  matter  beeosie 
clearly  desperate,  and  neitlier  makes  any  imprors* 
ment,  nor  removes  errors.  [There  remsins  bo 
hope  therefore  of  greater  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, unless  by  some  restoration  of  the  scienoe%] 

But  this  must  commence  entirely  with  natond 
history.  For  it  is  useless  to  clean  the  mirror  if  it 
have  no  images  to  reflect,  and  it  is  manifest  thai 
we  must  prepare  proper  matter  for  the  understand 
ing  as  well  as  steady  support.  But  our  bistoiyi 
like  our  logic,  differs  in  many  respects,  from  the 
received,  in  its  end  or  office,  in  its  very  matter 
and  compilation,  in  its  nicety,  in  its  8election,aDd 
in  its  arrangements  relatively  to  what  follows. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  that  spe- 
cies of  natural  history  which  is  not  so  much  eil- 
culated  to  amuse  by  the  variety  of  its  objects,  or 
to  offer  immediate  resulte  by  its  experiments,  ii 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  dLscosaxjraf  .cftBfiESiSnd 
to  present,  as  it  were,  its  bosom  as  the  first  none 
of  philosophy.  For,  although  we  regard  prioci* 
pally  effects  and  the  active  division  of  the  sciences, 
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3«t  we  wait  for  the  time  of  hanrett,  and  do  not  go 
«boot  to  leap  moea  and  a  green  crop :  being  aaf- 
iioiently  aware  that  well  formed  axioms  draw 
whole  erowda  of  effects  ailer  them,  and  do  not 
manifest  their  efieets  partiaUy,  bnt  in  abundance. 
Bat  we  wholly  condemn  and  banish  that  anrea- 
sooable  and  poerile  desire  of  immediately  seising 
some  pledges  as  it  were  of  new  effects,  which, 
like  the  apple  of  Atalanta,  retard  our  course— 
sneh  then  is  the  office  of  our  natural  history. 

With  regard  to  its  compilation,  we  intend  not 
tcr  ftrm  a  history  of  nature  at  liberty  and  in  her 
nuial  course,  when  she  proceeds  willingly  and 
sets  of  her  own  accord,  (as  for  instance  the  history 
of  Che  heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  the  earth  and  sea, 
miDwals,  plants,  animals,)  but  much  rather  ahis- 
lofy  of  nature  constrained  and  perplexed*  as  she 
^y'^^^f^fPlS^gM.^"^"  fr'i^B^  her  jtioper  rank 
mdharaased  and  modelled  by  the  art.and.fiontEi- 
itate  ol  mui.  vVe  will  therefore  go  through  all 
the  ttpSHments  of  the  mechanical  and  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  those  of  dif- 
fasnt  practical  schemes  which  have  not  yet  been 
p«t  together  so  as  to  form  a  peculiar  art:  as  far 
as  we  hsTO  been  able  to  investigate  them  and  it 
wfll  sait  our  purpose.  Besides,  (to  speak  the 
mth,)  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  pride 
ef  man,  or  to  appearances,  we  consider  this 
branch  of  much  more  assistance  and  support  than 
the  other:  since  the  nature  ol^thiiugs  betrays 
itsdfmore  by  mMns  of  the  operations  of  art  than 
when  at  perfeipt  l^erty. 

or  do  wei  present  the  history  of  bodies  alone, 
bat  have  thought  it  moreover  right  to  exert  our 
diligence  in  compiling  a  separate  history  of  pro- 
ptftiee :  we  mean  those  which  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  properties  of  nature,  and  of  which  its  very 
denenls  are  composed,  namely,  matter  with  its 
fnt  accidents  and  appetites,  such  as  density, 
nrity,  heat,  odd,  solidity,  fluidity,  weight,  levity, 
and  many  others. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  nicety  of  natural  history, 
we  eleaily  require  a  much  more  delicate  and  sim- 
ple form  of  experiments  than  those  which  are  ob- 
'vioas.  For  we  bring  out  and  extract  from  obscurity 
many  things  which  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  investigating,  unless  he  were  proceeding  by 
a  ame  and  steady  path  to  tho  discovery  of  causes ; 
sinee  they  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  use,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  sought  for  on  their 
own  account,  but  that  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  things  and  effects,  that  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet do  to  discourse  and  words,  being  useless 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  the  elements  of  all 
language. 

In  the  selection  of  our  reports  and  experiments, 
we  consider  that  we  have  been  more  cautious  for 
mankind  than  any  of  our  predecessors.  For  we 
admit  nothing  bnt  ss  an  eyewitness,  or  at  least 
■pen  approved  and  rigorously  examined  testi- 
mony;/so  that  nothing  is  magnified  into  the 


miraculous,  but  our  reports  are  pure  and  unadul- 
terated by  fiibles  and  absurdity.  I  Nay,  the  com- 
monly received  and  repeated  falsehoods,  which  by 
some  wonderful  neglect  have  held  their  ground 
for  many  ages  and  become  inveterate,  are  by  us 
distinctly  proscribed  and  branded,  that  they  may 
no  longer  molest  learning.  For,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  tales,  superstitions,  and 
trash  which  nurses  instil  into  children,  seriously 
corrupt  their  minds,  so  are  we  careful  and  anxious 
whilst  managing  and  watching  over  the  infancy, 
as  it  were,  of  philosophy  committed  to  the  charge 
of  natural  history,  that  it  should  not  from  the  first 
become  habituatcKi  to  any  absurdity.  In  every 
new  and  rather  delicate  experiment,  although  to 
us  it  may  appear  sure  and  satisfactory,  we  yet 
publish  the  method  we  employed,  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  every  attendant  circumstance,  men 
may  perceive  the  possibly  latent  and  inherent 
errors,  and  be  rouscNl  to  proofs  of  a  more  certain 
and  exact  nature,  if  such  there  be.  Lastly,  we 
intersperse  the  whole  with  advice,  doubts,  and 
cautions,  casting  out  and  restraining,  as  it  were, 
all  phantoms  by  a  sacred  ceremony  and  exorcism. 

Finally,  since  we  have  learned  how  much  expe- 
rience and  history  distract  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  how  difiicuU  it  is  (especially  for 
young  or  prejudiced  intellects)  to  become  at  the 
first  acquainted  with  nature,  we  frequently  add 
some  observations  of  our  own,  by  way  of  showing 
the  first  tendency,  as  it  were,  and  inclination  or 
aspect  of  history  towards  philosophy ;  thus  as- 
suring mankind  that  they  will  not  always  be  de- 
tained in  the  ocean  of  history,  and  also  preparing 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  come  to  the  work  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  such  a  natural  his- 
tory as  we  are  describing,  we  think  that  safe  and 
convenient  access  is  opened  to  nature,  and  solid 
and  ready  matter  furnished  to  the  understanding. 

But  afler  furnishing  the  understanding  with  the 
most  surest  helps  and  precautions,  and  having 
completed,  by  a  rigorous  levy,  a  complete  host 
of  divine  works,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  attack  Philosophy  herself.  In  a  matter  so  ar- 
duous and  doubtful,  however,  a  few  reflections 
must  necessarily  be  here  inserted,  partly  for  in- 
struction and  partly  for  present  use. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  we  should  offer  some 
examples  of  our  method  and  course  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  as  exhibited  in  particular  sub- 
jects ;  preferring  the  most  dignified  subjects  of 
our  inquiry,  and  such  as  differ  the  most  from  each 
other,  so  that  in  every  branch  we  may  have  an 
example.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  those  examples, 
which  are  added  to  particular  precepts  and  rules 
byway  of  illustration,  (for  we  have  furnished  ihem 
abundantly  in  the  second  part  of  our  work,)  bu« 
we  mean  actual  types  and  models,  calculated  to 
place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  mind,  and  the  continuous  frame  and 
order  of  discovery  in  particular  subjects,  selected 
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for  their  Tariety  and  importance.  For  we  reeol- 
lected  that  in  mathematics,  with  the  diagrram  be- 
fore onr  eyes,  the  demonstration  easily  and  clearly 
followed,  but  without  this  advantage  every  thing 
appeared  intricate  and  more  subtile  than  was 
really  the  case.  We  devote,  therefore,  the  fourth 
PART  of  our  work  to  such  examples,  which  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  particular  and  fully  de- 
veloped application  of  the  second  part 

But  the  riVTH  part  is  only  used  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  whilst  the  rest  are  being  perfected, 
and  is  paid  down  as  interest,  until  the  principal 
can  be  raised.  For  we  rush  not  so  blindly  to  our 
object,  as  to  neglect  any  thing  useful  on  our  way. 
We  compose  this  fifth  part  of  the  work  therefore 
of  those  matters  which  we  have  either  discovered, 
tried,  or  added;  without,  however,  employing 
our  own  method  and  rules  for  interpretation,  but 
merely  making  the  same  use  of  our  understand- 
ing as  others  are  wont  to  do  in  their  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries.  For,  from  our  constant  inter- 
course with  nature,  we  both  anticipate  greater  re- 
sults from  our  meditations  than  the  mere  strength 
of  our  wit  would  warrant ;  and  yet  such  results 
as  have  been  mentioned  may  also  serve  as  inns 
upon  the  road  for  the  mind  to  repose  itself  a  while 
on  its  way  to  more  certain  objects.  We  protest, 
in  the  mean  time,  against  any  great  value  being 
set  upon  that  which  has  not  been  discovered  or 
proved  by  the  true  form  of  interpretation.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  any  one  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  suspense  of  judgment  in  our  method  of 
teaching,  which  does  not  assert  absolutely  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  that  nothing  can  be 
known  without  a  determined  order  and  method ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  has  settled  some  determined 
gradations  of  certitude,  until  the  mind  can  repose 
in  the  full  developement  of  causes.  Nor  were 
those  schools  of  philosophers,  who  professed  ab- 
solute skepticism,  inferior  to  the  others  which 
took  upon  themselves  to  dogmatise.  They  did 
not,  however,  prepare  helps  for  the  senses  and 
nndorstanding,  as  we  have  done,  but  at  once  abo- 
lished all  belief  and  authority,  which  is  totally 
diflerent,  nay,  almost  opposite  matter. 

Lastly,  the  sixth  part  of  our  work  (to  which 

the  rest  are  subservient  and  auxiliary)  discloses 

I    imd  propounds  that  philosophy  which  is  reared 

and  formed  by  the  legitimate,  pure,  and  strict 


method  of  inrestigalioii  previously  tsngfat  and 
prepared.  But  it  is  both  bejrond  our  power  and 
expectation  to  perfeet  and  eoncliide  this  last  part 
We  will,  however,  furnish  no  contemptible  be* 
ginning,  (if  our  hopes  deceive  ns  not,)  and  men^s 
good  fortune  will  furnish  the  resalt;  snch,  pe^ 
haps,  as  men  cannot  easily  comprehend  or  define 
in  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  mind.  For 
we  treat  not  only  of  contemplative  enjoyment, 
but  of  the  common  affairs  and  fortune  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  complete  power  of  action.  For 
man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  natoie 
does,  and  nnderstands,  as  much  as  he  has  ob- 
served of  the  order,  operation,  and  mind  of  na- 
ture ;  and  neither  knows  nor  is  able  to  do  more. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  loosen, 
or  burst  the  chain  of  causes,  nor  is  nature  to< 
be  overcome  except  by  submission.  lliereforB  >.. 
those  two  objects,  human  knowledge  and  power,  ; 
are  really  the  same ;  and  failure  in  action  chieiy 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  causes.  For  eveiy 
thing  depends  upon  our  fixings  the  mind*s  eye 
steadily  in  order  to  receive  their  images  exactly 
as  they  exist,  and  may  God  never  permit  us  to 
give  out  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  a  model  of  the 
world,  but  rather  in  his  kindness  voochsafe  to  ss 
the  means  of  writing  a  revelation  and  true  vision 
of  the  traces  and  stamps  of  the  Creator  on  hii 
creatures. 

May  thou,  therefore,  O  Father,  who  gaveit 
the  light  of  vision  as  the  firstpfmits  of  cres- 
tion,  and    hast  inspired    the    countenance   of 
man  with  the  light  of  the  understand ingr  as  the 
completion  of  thy  works,  guard  and  direct  tids 
work,    which,    proceeding    from    thy   boanty^ 
seeks  in  return  thy  glory.    When  thon  tamsdtefc. 
to   look  upon  the  works   of  thy  hands,  thoa. 
sawest  that  all  were  very  good,  and  restedst^ 
But  man,  when  he  turned  towards  the  woiks  oT 
his  hands,  saw  that  they  were  all  vanity  anS. 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  had  no  rest.    Wherefore^ 
if  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thon  wilt  make  nm 
partakers  of  that  which  thou  beholdest  and  of 
thy  rest.    We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  dis- 
position may  continue  firm,  and  that  thon  mvjtmt 
be  willing  to  endow  thy  family  of  mankind  with 
new  gifVs  through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  thon  wilt  accord  the  suns  di^ 
position. 


7^  Fini  Pari  c/  Ihe  Imtauration^  which  comprehend*  the  Dimnom  tf  the  Scieneet^  u 
But  they  can  he  partly  taken  from  the  Second  Book^  ^^  On  the  Progren  to  he  made  in  Divine  md 
Human  Learning.^* 

Next  foUowdh  the  Second  Part  (f  the  Inetauratton,  which  esMriU  the  Art  of  interpreiing  Nature  md 
(f  making  a  right  Uh  of  the  Understanding  f  not^  however ^  iwbodied  in  a  regular  TVeotise*  hd  m^i 
wummarily  digested  in  Jphoriems. 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  WORK  WHICH  18  CALLED 

NOVUM  ORGANUM; 

OR, 

TRUE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


PREFACE. 

Tter  who  hare  piesaroed  to  do^atize  on  Nature,  as  on  some  well-investigated  subject,  either 
horn  selAconoeit  or  arrogance,  and  in  the  professorial  style,  have  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on 
pyiosophj  and  learning.  For  they  have  tended  to  stifle  and  interrupt  inquiry  exactly  in  proportion 
•i  tbey  hare  prevailed  in  bringing  others  to  their  opinion :  and  their  own  activity  has  not  counter- 
Wiaaoed  the  mischief  they  have  occasioned  by  corrupting  and  destroying  that  of  others.  They 
tfun  who  have  entered  upon  a  contrary  course,  and  asserted  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  known« 
wlMtfier  they  have  fallen  into  this  opinion  from  their  hatred  of  the  ancient  sophists,  or  from  the 
iMtitmtton  of  their  minds,  or  from  an  exuberance  of  learning,  have  certainly  adduced  reasons  for  it 
are  by  no  means  contemptible.  They  have  not,  however,  derived  their  opinion  from  true 
,  and,  hurried  on  by  their  zeal,  and  some  affectation,  have  certainly  exceeded  due  moderation. 
i  tlM  more  ancient  Greeks  (whose  writings  have  perished)  held  a  more  prudent  mean,  between 
Vtm  anogmnee  of  dogmatism,  and  the  despair  of  skepticism ;  and  though  too  frequently  intermingling 
eosplaints  and  indigrnation  at  the  difliculty  of  inquiry,  and  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  champing, 
•i  it  were,  the  bit,  have  still  persisted  in  pressing  their  point,  and  pursuing  their  intercourse  with 
JHtBre:  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  the  better  method  was  not  to  dispute  upon  the  very  point  of  the 
poMbility  of  any  thing  being  known,  but  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  Yet  they  themselves, 
hf  only  employing  the  power  of  the  understanding,  have  not  adopted  a  fixed  rule,  but  have  laid 
lliair  wbde  stress  upon  intense  meditation,  and  a  continual  exercise  and  perpetual  agitation  of 
tk^mtiid:^ 

Our  method,  though  difficult  in  its  operation,  is  easily  explained.    It  consists  in  determining  the . 
4sgiM8  of  certainty,  whilst  we,  as  it  were,  restore  the  senses  to  their  former  rank,  but  generally  1 
n^wt  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  follows  close  upon  the  senses,  and  open  and  establish  a  new  I 
wid  eertain  eotarse  for  the  mind  from  the  first  actual  perceptions  of  the  senses  themselves.    This  no  ' 
imht  was  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have  assigrned  so  much  to  logic;  showing  clearly  thereby 
tet  they  sought  some  support  for  the  mind,  and  suspected  its  natural  and  spontaneous  mode  of 
•edofi.    Bat  this  is  now  employed  too  late  as  a  remedy,  when  all  is  clearly  lost,  and  aAer  the  mind, 
hf  the  daily  habit  and  intercourse  of  life,  has  become  prepossessed  with  corrupted  doctrines,  and 
filed  with  the  vainest  idols.    The  art  of  logic  therefore  being  (as  we  have  mentioned)  too  late  a 
pteeaotion,  and  in  no  way  remedying  the  matter,  has  tended  more  to  confirm  errors,  than  to  disclose 
troth,  ^ur  only  remaining  hope  and  salvation  is  to  begin  the  whole  labour  of  the  mind  again ;  not . 
bftving  it  to  itself,  but  directing  it  perpetually  from  the  very  first,  and  attaining  our  end  as  it  were 
hf  mechanical  aidT]  If  men,  for  instance,  had  attempted  mechanical  labours  with  their  hands  alone. 
Hid  without  the  power  and  aid  of  instruments,  as  they  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  on  the  labours  of 
Ibeir  understanding  with  the  unaided  efforts  of  their  mind,  they  would  have  been  able  to  move  and 
overoome  but  little,  though  they  had  exerted  their  utmost  and  united  powers.    And,  just  to  pause 
•  while  on  this  ooroparison,  and  look  into  it  as  a  mirror ;  let  us  ask,  if  any  obelisk  of  a  remarkable 
•isa  were  perchance  required  to  be  moved,  for  the  purpose  of  gracing  a  triumph  or  any  similar 
pageant,  and  men  were  to  attempt  it  with  their  bare  hands,  would  not  any  sober  spectator  avow  it  to 
ha  an  act  of  the  greatest  madness  1    And  if  they  should  increase  the  number  of  woikmen,  and 
imagine  that  they  could  thus  succeed,  would  he  not  think  so  still  more  1     But  if  they  chose  to  make 
a  selection,  and  to  remove  the  weak,  and  only  employ  the  strong  and  vigorous,  thinking  by  this 
means,  at  any  rate,  to  achieve  their  object,  would  he  not  say  that  they  were  more  fondly  deranged  ^ 
Nay,  if,  not  content  with  this,  they  were  to  determine  on  consulting  the  athletic  art,  and  were  to 
ire  orders  for  all  to  appear  with  their  hands,  arms,  and  muscles  regularly  oiled  and  prepared,  would 
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be  DOC  ezelalm  that  tbej  were  taking  pains  to  rave  by  method  and  designl  Tet  men  are  hoiiied  oi 
with  the  same  aeDieiesa  energy  and  naelesa  combination  in  intelleemal  mattent  00  long  ai  they 
expect  great  results  either  from  the  namber  and  agieement,  or  the  excellence  and  aenteness  of  their 
wits ;  or  even  strengthen  their  minds  with  logic,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  athletic  prepan- 
tion,  but  yet  do  not  desist  (if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter)  from  applying  their  own  nnderetandings 
merely  with  all  this  zeal  and  effort.  Whilst  nothing  n  more  clear,  than  that  in  erery  great  work 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man  without  machines  or  implements,  it  is  impossible  for  the  strength  of 
individuals  to  be  increased,  or  for  that  of  the  multitude  to  combine. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  lay  down  two  points  on  which  we  would  admonish  mankind,  lest 
they  should  fail  to  see  or  to  observe  them.  The  first  of  these  is :  that  it  is  our  good  fortune,  (as  we 
consider  it,)  for  the  sake  of  extinguishing  and  removing  contradiction  and  irritation  of  miod,  to  leave 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  ancients  untouched  and  undiminished,  so  that  we  can  perform 
our  intended  work,  and  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  respectful  moderationT  For  if  we  should  profess 
to  offer  something  better  than  the  ancients,  and  yet  should  pursue  the  same  course  as  they  have  done, 
we  could  never,  by  any  artifice,  contrive  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  baring  engaged  in  a  contest  or 
riralry  as  to  our  respective  wits,  excellences,  or  talents ;  which,  though  neither  inadmissible  or  new, 
(for  why  should  we  not  blame  and  point  out  any  thing  that  is  imperfectly  discovered  or  laid  down 
by  them,  of  our  own  right,  a  right  common  to  all,)  yet,  however  just  and  allowable,  woold  peifaaps 
be  scarcely  an  equal  match,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  our  strength.  /But,  nnee  our  present 
plan  leads  us  to  open  an  entirely  different  course  to  the  understanding,  and  one  nnattempted  and 
unknown  to  them,  the  case  is  altered.j  There  is  an  end  to  party  seal,  and  we  only  lake  npon  omw 
selves  the  character  of  a  guide,  which^requires  a  moderate  share  of  authority  and  good  fGrtnne,  nther 
than  talents  and  excellence.    This  first  admonition  relates  to  persons,  the  next  to  things. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  of  philosophy  that  now  prerails,  or  any  otiber  which 
may  or  will  exist,  either  more  correct  or  more  complete.  For  we  deny  not  that  the  reeeired  tyslaa 
of  philosophy,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  encourage  discussion,  embellish  hanngnea,  an  en* 
ployed  and  are  of  service  in  the  duties  of  the  professor,  and  the  affaire  of  civil  life.  Nay,  we  opealy 
express  and  declare  that  the  philosophy  we  offer  will  not  be  very  useful  in  such  lespectB.  It  b  not 
obvious,  nor  to  be  underetood  in  a  cursory  view,  nor  does  it  flatter  the  mind  in  its 
notions,  nor  will  it  descend  to  the  level  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  unless  by  its 
and  effects. 

Let  there  exist  then  (and  may  it  be  of  advantage  to  both)  two  sources,  and  two  distribatioos  of 
learning,  and  in  like  manner  two  tribes,  and  as  it  were  kindred  families  of  eontemplatora  or  phDoKh 
phers,  without  any  hostility  or  alienation  between  them ;  but  rather  allied  and  nniied  by  mntoaL 
assistance.    Let  there  be,  in  short,  one  method  of  coUivating  the  sciences,  and  another  of  diseoveiiB^ 
them.    And  as  for  those  who  prefer  and  more  readily  receive  the  former,  on  account  of  their  h 
or  from  motives  arising  from  their  ordinary  life,  or  because  they  are  unable  from  weakness  of  i 
to  comprehend  and  embrace  the  other,  (which  must  necessarily  be  the  ease  with  by  far  the  |^ 
number,)  let  us  wish  that  they  may  prosper  as  they  desire  in  their  undertaking,  and  attain 
they  pureue.    But  if  any  individual  desire  and  is  anxious  not  merely  to  adhere  to  and  make  ass  of 
present  discoveries,  but  to  penetrate  still  further,  and  not  to  overeome  his  adversaries  in  dispnies* 
but  nature  by  labour,  not,  in  short,  to  give  elegant  and  specious  opinions,  but  to  know  to  a  oertaint^ 
and  demonstration,  let  him,  as  a  true  son  of  science,  (if  such  be  his  wish,)  join  with  ns;  that  when, 
he  has  left  the  antechambere  of  nature  trodden  by  the  multitude,  an  entrance  at  last  may  be  dis* 
covered  to  her  inner  apartments.    And,  in  order  to  be  better  underetood,  and  to  render  onr  i 
more  familiar  by  assigning  determinate  names,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  call  the  < 
the  anticipation  of  the  mind,  and  the  other  the  interpretation  of  nature. 


We  have  still  one  request  left.  We  have  at  least  reflected  and  taken  pains  in  order  to  i 
propositions  not  only  true,  but  of  easy  and  familiar  access  to  men^s  minds,  however  wonderfoUy 
prepossessed  and  limited.  Yet  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  obtain  this  favour  from  mankind,  (espe- 
cially in  so  great  a  restoration  of  learning  and  the  sciences,)  that  whosoever  may  be  desirous  cf 
forming  any  determination  upon  an  opinion  of  this  our  work,  either  from  his  own  pereeptioiis«  or  tbi 
crowd  of  authorities,  or  the  forms  of  demonstrations,  he  will  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  is  1 
cureory  manner,  and  whilst  attending  to  other  matters ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowledff 
of  the  subject,  will  himself  by  degrees  attempt  the  couree  which  we  describe  and  maintain;  wfll 
become  accustomed  to  the  sobtilty  of  things  which  is  manifested  by  experience;  and  will  eoRed 
the  depraved  and  deeply  rooted  habits  of  his  mind  by  a  seasonable  and  as  it  were  Just  hesitation: 
and  then  finally  (if  he  will)  use  his  judgment  when  he  has  begun  to  be  master  of  himself. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  SECOND  PART, 

DIGESTED  IN  APHORISMS. 


I  APHORISMS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION 
j  OF  NATURE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  MAN. 
{I4  Mah,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  na- 
tnne,  does  and  understands' as  much  as  his  obser- 
falions  on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with  regard 
to  Ibinfs  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither 
knows  nor  is  capable  of  more. 

S.  The  anassistfid  ha^d^  and  the  nndgrstandinyr 
faft  to  itself,  possessbot  Jittle  power.  Effects 
Igg  produced  bj  Ae  m^iM  of  instruments  and 
^fcri]^  wKicS^ the  unJerstending  requires  nolens. 
I  the  hand.    And  as  instruments  either  pro- 


)  or  regulate  the  motion  of  the  hand,  so  those 
t^ftt  are  applied  to  the  mind  prompt  or  protect  the 


^ijentanding. 


_)  Knowledge  and  human  power  pie  synony- 
'^^ggs,  since  the  ignorance  of  the  cause  frustrates 
|K«eB5BE  ror  nature  is  only  subdued  by  sub- 
^^Ijslon,  and  that  which  in  contemplaUre  philo- 
•■*|»hy  corresponds  with  the  cause,  in  practical 
^^iance  becomes  the  ruk. 

4.  Man,  whilst  operating,  can  only  apply  or 
^^^llhdraw  natural  bodies;  nature,  internally,  per- 
*^Tms  the  rest. 

%^  Those  who  become  practically  rersed  in 

^^E^tnre,  are  the  mechanic,  the  mathematician,  the 

^liysieian,  the  alchymist,  and  the  magician;  but 

^Xl  (as  matten  now  stand)  with  faint  efforts  and 

^^laagre  success. 

6.  It  would  be  madness,  and  inconsistency,  to 
^vppoee  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been 
'^•rfonned,  can  be  performed  without  employing 
^ome  hitherto  untried  means. 

7*  The  creations  of  the  mind  and  hand  appear 
^eij  numerous,  if  we  judge  by  books  and  manu- 
g»tares;  but  all  that  yariety  consists  of  an 
eseessiTe  refinement,  and  of  deductions  from  a 
kfw  well  known  mattera;  not  of  a  number  of 
tadoms. 

^  Eren  the  effects  already  discovered  are  due 
to  chance  and  experiment,  rather  than  to  the 
sciences.  For  our  present  sciences  are  nothing 
mote  than  peculiar  arrangements  of  mattera  al- 
ready discovered,  and  not  methods  for  discovery, 
Offplans  for  new  operations. 

M9^  The  sole  cause  and  root  of  almost  every 
defect  in  the  sciences  is  this;  that  whilst  we 
falsely  admire  and  extol  the  powera  of  the  haman 
mind,  we  do  not  seaieh  for  its  real  helps. 
Vol.  Ill 


^The  subtilty  of  nature  is  far  beyond  that 
of  sense  or  of  the  underatanding :  so  that  the 
specious  meditations,  speculations,  and  theories 
of  mankind,  are  but  a  kind  of  insanity,  only  there 
is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  observe  it. 

11.  As  the  present  sciences  are  useless  for  the 
discovery  of  effects,  so  the  present  system  of 
logic  is  useless  for  the  discovery  of  the  sciences. 

12.  The  present  system  of  logic  rather  assists 
in  confirming  and  rendering  inveterate  the  errora 
founded  on  vulgar  notions,  than  in  searching 
after  truth;  and  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than 
useful. 

13.  The  syllogism  is  not  applied  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  sciences,  and  is  of  no  avail  in  inter- 
mediate axioms,  as  being  very  unequal  to  the 
subtilty  of  nature.  It  forces  assent  therefore, 
anj  not  things. 

14P  The  syllogism  consists  of  propositions, 
propositions  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  of 
notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  (which  form 
the  basis  of  the  whole)  be  confused  and  careless- 
ly abstracted  from  things,  there  is  no  solidity  in 
the  superetructure.  Our  only  hope,  then,  is  in 
genuine  induction. 

15.  AiVe  have  no  sound  notions  either  in  logic 
or  physics;  substance,  quality,  action,  passion, 
and  existence  are  not  clear  notions ;  much  less, 
weight,  levity,  density,  tenuity,  moisture,  dryness, 
generation,  corruption,  attraction,  repulsion,  ele- 
ment, matter,  form,  and  the  like.  They  are  all 
fantastical  and  ill  defined. 

16.  The  notions  of  less  abstract  natures,  as 
man,  dog,  dove ;  and  the  immediate  perceptions 
of  sense,  as  heat,  cold,  white,  black,  do  not  de- 
ceive us  materially,  yet  even  these  are  sometimes 
confused  by  tlie  mutability  of  matter  and  the  in- 
termixture of  things.  All  the  rest,  which  men 
have  hitherto  employed,  are  errora;  and  impro- 
perly abstracted  and  deduced  from  things. 

17.  There  is  the  same  degree  of  licentiousness 
and  error  in  forming  axioms,  as  in  abstracting  no- 
tions :  and  that  in  the  firet  principles,  which  de- 
pend on  common  induction.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  in  axioms  and  inferior  propositions  de- 
rived from  syllogisms. 

18.  The  present  discoveries  in  science  are  such 
as  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
notions.    It  b  necessary,  however,  to  penetrate 
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the  more  secret  and  remote  parts  of  nature,  in 
order  to  abstract  both  notions  and  axioms  from 
thinffs,  by  a  more  certain  and  yarded  method. 

{^  There  are  and  can  exist  but  two  ways  of 
investigating  and  discovering  truth.  The  one 
hurries  on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and  particulars 
to  the  most  general  axioms ;  and  from  them  as 
principles  and  their  supposed  indisputable  truth 
derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms. 
This  is  the  way  now  in  use.  The  other  con- 
structs its  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars, 
by  ascending  continually  and  gradually,  till  it 
finally  arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms,  which 
is  the  true  but  unattempted  way. 

30.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  pro- 
ceeds by  the  same  way  as  that  which  it  would 
have  adopted  under  the  guidance  of  logic,  name- 
ly, the  first.  For  the  mind  is  fond  of  starting  oflf 
to  generalities,  that  it  may  avoid  labour,  and  after 
dwelling  a  little  on  a  subject  is  fatigued  by  expe- 
riment. But  these  evils  are  augmented  by  logic, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ostentation  of  dispute. 

21.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  in  a 
man  of  a  steady,  patient,  and  reflecting  disposition, 
(especially  when  unimpeded  by  received  doc- 
trines,) makes  some  attempt  in  the  right  way, 
but  with  little  efiect;  since  the  understanding, 
undirected  and  unassisted,  is  unequal  to  and  unfit 
for  the  task  of  vanquishing  the  obscurity  of 
things. 

22.  Each  of  these  two  ways  begins  from  the 
senses  and  particulars,  and  ends  in  the  greatest 
generalities.  But  they  are  immeasurably  differ- 
ent; for  the  one  merely  touches  cursorily  the 
limits  of  experiment,  and  particulars,  whilst  the 
other  runs  duly  and  regularly  through  them ;  the 
one  from  the  very  outset  lays  down  some  abstract 
and  useless  generalities,  the  other  gradually  rises 
to  those  principles  which  are  really  the  most 
common  in  nature. 

23.  There  is  no  small  difference  between  the 
idok  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
divine  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  between  certain  idle 
dogmas,  and  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of 
created  objects,  as  they  are  found  in  nature. 

24.  Axioms  determined  upon  in  argument  can 
never  assist  in  the  discovery  of  new  effects :  for 
the  subtilty  of  nature  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
argument.  But  axioms  properly  and  regularly 
abstracted  from  particulare,  easily  point  out  and 
define  new  particulara,  and  therefore  impart  ac- 
tivity to  the  sciences. 

25.  The  axioms  now  in  use  are  derived  from  a 
scanty  handful,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  frequent  occurrence,  whence 
they  are  of  mach  the  same  dimensions  or  extent 
as  Uieir  origin.  And  if  any  neglected  or  unknown 
instance  occura,  the  axiom  is  saved  by  some  fri- 
volous distinction,  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  truth  to  amend  it. 

.86)  We  are  wont,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 


to  call  that  baman  reasoning  which  we  apply  to 
nature,  the  anticipation  of  nature,  (at  being  raih 
and  premature;)  and  that  which  is  properly  d^ 
duced  from  things,  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

27.  Anticipations  are  sufficiently  powerful  m 
producing  unanimity,  for  if  men  were  all  to  b^ 
come  even  uniformly  mad,  they  might  agrse 
tolerably  well  with  each  other. 

28.  Anticipations  again  will  be  assented  to 
much  more  readily  than  interpretations;  because, 
being  deduced  from  a  few  instances,  and  thess 
principally  of  familiar  occurrence,  thej  immedi- 
ately hit  the  underetaoding,  and  satisfy  the 
imagination ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  interprets 
tions,  being  deduced  from  various  subjects,  and 
these  widely  dispersed,  cannot  suddenly  striks 
the  undentanding;  so  that,  in  common  estimiu 
tion,  they  must  appear  difficult  and  discoidanti 
and  almost  like  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

29.  In  sciences  founded  on  opinions  and  dog^ 
mas,  it  is  right  to  make  use  of  anticipations  wai 
logic,  if  you  wish  to  force  assent  lather  than 
things. 

30.  If  all  the  capacities  of  all  ages  should  miits 
and  combine  and  transmit  their  labours,  no  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  learning  by  antidps- 
tions ;  because  the  Ta^jtifl]  f*^^^i  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  firat  process  of  the  mind,  are  not 
cured  by  the  excellence  of  subsequent  means  and 
remedies. 

31.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  progress 
in  the  sciences  by  the  superinducing  or  engrafting 
new  mattere  upon  old.  \An  insteuration  must hm 
made  from  the  very  foundations,  if  we  do  noK 
wish  to  revolve  forever  in  a  cirele,  making  only 
soiB^  slight  and  contemptible  progress^J 

32.  The  ancient  authore,  and  all  others,  sre  lef^ 
in  undisputed  possession  of  their  honoors.    For 
we  enter  into  no  comparison  of  ci^acity  or  talentt 
but  of  method ;  and  assume  the  part  of  a  snids^ 
rather  than  of  a  critic      '•^  '■"■      ^'  -^-^^^ 

33.  To  speak  plainly,  no  correct  judgment  can 
be  formed,  either  of  our  method,  or  ite  diseof^ 
ries,  by  those  anticipations  which  are  now  ia 
common  use ;  for  it  is  not  *^  ^  ft^nirti^  yf  m  to 
submit  ourselves  *^  >*!?.  J"'^gnfiy^  *^^  **^1  TW 
method  we  ourselves  arraign. 

34.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  deliver  and  es* 
plain  our  sentimente :  for  those  things  which  an 
in  themselves  new  can  yet  be  only  nnderstool 
from  some  analogy  to  what  is  old. 

35.  Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the  expedition  of 
the  French  into  Italy,  that  they  came  with  chalk 
in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not 
with  weapons  to  force  their  passage.  Even  so  do 
we  wish  our  philosophy  to  make  ite  way  quietly  into 
those  minds  that  are  fit  for  it,  and  of  good  capaei* 
ty.  For  we  have  no  need  of  Qentcntiea  whsia 
we  differ  in  firet  principles,  and  ovr  wttfj  netissi, 
and  even  in  our  forms  of  dempnslEatifin* 

36.  We  have  but  one  simple  method  of  delive^ 
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fag  oar  sentiiiients  /iitmely,  we  mast  bringr  men 
to  partiealan,  and  tiseir  regular  series  and  order, 
"■Bd  they  most  for  a  while  renoonce  their  notions 
and  begin  to  form  an  aoqnaintanee  with  things^ 
37.  Oar  method  and  that  of  the  skeptics  agree 
in  some  respects  at  firrt  setting  oat:  bat  differ 
most  widely  and  are  completely  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  oonolnsion.  For  they  ronndly 
asaert  that  nothing  can  be  known ;  wcuibat  but 
m  amall  part  of  nature  can  be  known  by  the  pre- 
•ntnuBthod*  Their  next  step^  however,  is  to  de- 
stroy the  aathority  of  the  ^nsM  and.  undfizatand- 
iag,,  whilst  we  invent  and  sapply.them  with 


38.  The  idols  and  false  notions  which  have 
alrsady  preoccupied  the  human  understanding, 
and  are  deeply  rooted  in  it,  not  only  to  beset 
■ien*8  minds,  that  they  become  difficult  of  access, 
bat,  even  when  access  is  obtained,  will  again 
and  trouble  us  in  the  instauration  of  the 
unless  mankind,  when  forewarned, 
goard  themselves  with  all  possible  care  against 


39.  Foor  species  of  idols  beset  the  human 
■ind :  to  which  (for  distinction's  sake)  we  have 
amgned  names:  calling  the  first  idols  of  the 
Mde;  the  second  idols  of  the  den;  the  third 
idols  of  the  market;  the  fourth  idols  of  the 
theatre.      . 

40.  The  formation  of  notions  and  axioms  on 
Ae  foandation  of  true  induction,  is  the  only  fitting 
lamedy,  by  which  we  can  ward  off  and  expel 
these  idols.  It  is,  however,  of  great  service  to 
point  them  out.  For  the  doctrine  of  idols  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
Is  that  of  confutation  of  sophisms  does  to  com- 
mop  logic. 

/^4K)The  idols  of  the_tribe  are  inherent  in  hu- 
aMEnatore,  and  the  ver^  tribe  or  race  of  man. 
W&r  IUh*l  Aense^  Is^  falsely  asserted  to  be  the 
atmndard  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  per- 
esptiona,  both  of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  bear 
mference  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe,  and  the 
banian  mind  resembles  those  uneven  mirrors, 
wbieh  impart  their  own  properties  to  different 
objects,  from  which  rays  are  emitted,  and  distort 
tnd  disfigure  them. 

4S..llie  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each 
inJividoaJL  For  everybody  (in  addition  to  the 
smvs  common  to  the  race  of  man)  has  his  own 
iodividiial  den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and 
eermpts  the  light  of  nature ;  either  from  his  own 
peculiar  and  singular  disposition,  or  from  his 
education  and  intercourse  with  others,  or  from 
his  reading,  and  the  authority  acquired  by  those 
whom  he  reverences  and  admires,  or  from  the 
diflerent  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  as  it 
happens  to  be  preoccupied  and  predisposed,  or 
aqaable  and  trainqoil,  and  the  like :  so  that  the 
spirit  of  man  (according  to  its  several  disposi- 
tions) is  variable,  confused,  and  as  it  were  ac- 


tuated by  chance;  and  Heraclitus  said *well  that 
men  search  for  knowledge  in  lesser  worlds,  and 
not  in  the  greater  or  common  world. 

43.  There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the  recipro- 
cal intercourse  and  society  of  man  with  man,] 
which  we  call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  com-  ' 
merce  and  association  of  men  with  each  other. 
For  men  convene  by  means  of  language;  but 
words  are  formed  at  the  will  of  the  generality ; 
and  there  arises  from  a  bad  and  unapt  formation 
of  words  a  wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  definitions  and  explanations,  with 
which  learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect 
themselves  in  some  instances,  afford  a  complete 
remedy :  words  still  manifestly  foree  the  nnder^ 
standing,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and 
lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innumerable  contro- 
vereies  and  fallacies. 

44.  Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept  ^ 
into  men's  minds  from  the  various  dogmas  of 
peculiar  systems  of  philosophy,  and  also  from  the 
perverted  rules  of  demonstration,  and  these  we 
denominate  idols  of  the  theatre.  For  we  regard 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  hitherto  received  or 
imagined,  as  so  many  plays  brought  out  and  per* 
formed,  creating  fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds. 
Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the  present  systems,  or 
of  the  philosophy  and  sects  of  the  ancients,  since 
numerous  other  plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  be 
still  composed  and  made  to  agree  with  each  other, 
the  causes  of  the  most  opposite  errore  being  gene- 
rally the  same.  Nor,  again,  do  we  allude  merely 
to  general  systems,  but  also  to  many  elements 
and  axioms  of  sciences,  which  have  become  in- 
veterate by  tradition,  implicit  credence,  and  neg- 
lect. We  must,  however,  discuss  each  species 
of  idols  more  fully  and  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard 
the  human  underetanding  against  them. 

45.*  The  human  underetanding,  from  its  pecu- 
liar nature,  easily  supposes  a  greater  degree  of 
order  and  equality  in  things  than  it  really  finds; 
and  although  many  things  in  nature  be  sui  gene- 
ris, and  most  irregular,  will  yet  invent  parallels 
and  conjugates,  and  relatives,  where  no  such  thing 
18.  Hence  the  fiction,  that  all  celestial  bodies 
were  in  perfect  circles,  thus  rejecting  entirely 
spiral  and  serpentine  lines,  (except  as  explanatory 
terms.)  Hence,  also,  the  element  of  fire  is  in- 
troduced with  its  peculiar  orbit,  to  keep  square 
with  those  other  three  which  are  objects  of  our 
senses.  The  relative  rarity  of  the  elements  (as 
they  are  called)  is  arbitrarily  made  to  vary  in  ten- 
fold progression,  with  many  other  dreams  of 
the  like  nature.  Nor  is  this  folly  confined  to 
theories,  but  it  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  simple 
notions. 

46.  The  human  underetanding,  when  any  pro- 
position has  been  once  laid  down,  (either  from 
general  admission  and  belief,  or  from  the  pleasure 
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it  affords,)  forces  every  thing  else  to  add  fresh 
support  and  confirmation;  and  although  more 
cogent  and  abundant  instances  may  exist  to  the 
contrary,  yet  either  does  not  observe  or  despises 
them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  them  by  some 
distinction,  with  violent  and  injurious  prejudice, 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  authority  of  its  first  con- 
clusions. It  was  well  answered  by  him  who  was 
shown  in  a  temple  the  votive  tablets  suspended 
by  such  as  had  escaped  the  peril  of  shipwreck, 
and  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  would  then 
recognise  the  power  of  the  gods,  by  an  inquiry ; 
«*  But  where  are  the  portraits  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  spite  of  their  vows  ?"  All  supersti- 
tion is  much  the  same,  whether  it  be  that  of 
astrology,  dreams,  omens,  retributive  judgment, 
or  the  like ;  in  all  of  which  the  deluded  believers 
observe  events  whicK  are  fulfilled,  but  neglect 
and  pass  over  their  failure,  though  it  be  much 
more  common.  But  this  evil  insinuates  itself 
still  more  craftily  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences ; 
in  which  a  settled  maxim  vitiates  and  governs 
every  other  circumstance,  though  the  latter  be 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence.  Besides,  even 
in  the  absence  of  that  eagerness  and  want  of 
thought,  (which  we  have  mentioned,)  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  perpetual  error  of  the  human  under- 
'  standing  to  be  more  moved  and  excited  by  affirma- 
I  lives  than  by  negatives,  whereas  it  ought  duly 
and  regularly  to  be  impartial ;  nay,  in  establishing 
any  true  axiom,  the  negative  instance  is  the  most 
powerful. 

47.  The  human  understanding  is  most  excited 
by  that  which  strikes  and  enters  the  mind  at  once 
and  suddenly,  and  by  which  the  imagination  is 
immediately  filled  and  inflated.  It  then  begins 
almost  imperceptibly  to  conceive  and  suppose 
that  every  thing  is  similar  to  the  few  objects 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind ;  whilst 
it  is  very  slow  and  unfit  for  the  transition  to  the 
remote  and  heterogeneous  instances,  by  which 
axioms  are  tried  as  by  fire,  unless  the  office  be 
imposed  upon  it  by  severe  regulations,  and  a 
powerrul  authority. 

48.  The  human  understanding  is  active  and 
cannot  halt  or  rest,  but  even,  though  without 
effect,  still  presses  forward.  Thus  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  end  or  external  boundary  of  the 
world,  and  it  seems  necessarily  to  occur  to  us, 
that  there  must  be  something  beyond.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  how  eternity  has  flowed  on  down  to 
the  present  day,  since  tlie  usually  received  dis- 
tinction of  an  infinity,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
/N»/,  cannot  hold  good :  for  it  would  thence  follow 
that  one  infinity  is  greater  than  another,  and  also 
that  infinity  is  wasting  away  and  tending  to  an 
end.  There  is  the  same  diflficulty  in  considering 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  lines,  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  our  minds,  which  weakness  intei^ 
feres  to  still  greater  disadvantage  with  the  dis- 
covery of  causes.     FoTy  although  the  greatest 


generalities  in  nature  must  be  ^oMre,  Jost  m 
they  are  found,  and  in  fact  not  eautdbk,  yet*  ths 
human  understanding,  incapable  of  reefing,  seda 
for  something  more  intelligible.  '  Thae«  bowever« 
whilst  aiming  at  further  progres<1l  falls  back  to 
what  is  actually  less  advaneed,  nainelyv  finsl 
causes ;  for  they  are  clearly  more  allied  to  man*8 
own  nature  than  the  system  of  the  universe; 
and  from  this  source  they  have  wonderfolly  cor- 
rupted philosophy.  Bat  he  woold  be  an  unskil- 
ful and  shallow  philosopher^  who  ehoold  seek 
for  causes  in  the  greatest  geneialities,  and  not 
be  anxious  to  discover  them  in  subordinate  ol^ 
jects. 

49.  The  human  understanding  resembles  not 
a  dry  light,  but  admits  a  tincture  of  the  will  and 
passions,  which  generate  their  own  system  s^ 
cordingly :  for  man  always  believes  more  resdily 
that  which  he  prefera.  He,  therefore,  njeets 
difficnlties  for  want  of  patience  in  investigation; 
sobriety,  because  it  limits  his  hope;  the  depdis 
of  nature,  from  superetition ;  the  light  of  expeii- 
ment,  from  arrogance  and  pride,  lest  his  misd 
should  appear  to  be  occupied  with  conmon  and 
varying  objects;  paradoxes,  from  m  fear  of  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar ;  in  short,  his  feelings  imboi 
and  corrupt  his  understanding  ioianiimfiaUBiiL 
sometimes  imperceptible  ways. 

50.  But  by  far  the  greatest  impediment  wd, 
aberration  of  the  human  understanding  proossdi 
from  the  dulness,  incompetency,  and  erron  of  tbi 
senses :  since  whatever  strikes  the  senses  pm* 
ponderates  over  every  thing,  however 
which  does  not  immediately  strike  them, 
contemplation  mostly  ceases  with  sight;  and  i 
very  scanty,  or  perhaps  no  regard  is  paid  to  iSi 
visible  objects.  The  entire  operation,  therefoiSi 
of  spirits  enclosed  in  tangible  bodies  is  concesM 
and  escapes  us.  All  that  more  delicate  chaagi 
of  formation  in  the  parts  of  coarser  substanM 
(vulgarly  called  alteration,  but  in  fact  a  cfasagl 
of  position  in  the  smallest  particles)  is  eqnslly 
unknown;  and  yet,  unless  the  two  matleis  «• 
have  mentioned  be  explored  and  broaght  to  ligkli 
no  great  effect  can  be  produced  in  natare.  Agsiii 
the  very  nature  of  common  air,  and  all  bodies  of 
less  density  (of  which  there  are  many)  is  slniNt 
unknown.  For  the  senses  are  weak  and  enisfp 
nor  can  instruments  be  of  great  use  in  exlsn&t 
their  sphere  or  acuteness ;  all  the  better  interpio- 
tations  of  nature  are  worked  out  by  instanees,sai 
fit  and  apt  experiments,  where  the  senses  only 
judge  of  the  experiment,  the  experiment  of  natsis 
and  the  thing  itself. 

51.  The  human  understanding  is,  by  its  owi 
nature,  prone  to  abstraction,  and  supposes  thil 
which  is  fluctuating  to  be  fixed.  But  it  is  betta* 
to  dissect  than  abstract  nature;  such  was  thi, 

.  method  employed  by  the  school  of  Democritaiij 

which  made  greater  progress  in  penetrating  natais 

'  than  the  rest.    It  's  best  to  consider  matter,  its* 
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«ODfonnatioB«  and  the  changes  of  that  confonna- 
^aa,  its  own  action,  and  the  law  of  this  action  or 
inodonY  for  fonns  are  a  mere  fiction  of  the  human 
mind,  unless  yoa  will  call  the  iaw$  cf  action  by 
that  name.  Sach  are  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  which 
arise  either  from  the  uniformity  of  the  constitution 
of  man^a  spirit,  or  its  prejudices,  or  its  limited 
^frcullies,  or  restless  agitation,  or  from  the  inter- 
lersnoe  of  the  passions,  or  the  incompetency  of 
Ike  senses,  or  the  mode  of  their  impressions. 

63.  The  idols^  of  the  den  derire  their  origin 
lirom  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  individual's  mind 
and  body ;  and  also  (irom  education,  habit,  and 
wddent.  And  although  they  be  Tarious  and 
manifold,  yet  we  will  treat  of  some  that  require 
the  greatest  caution,  and  exert  the  greatest  power 
in  polluting  the  understanding. 
,  54.  Some  men  become  attached  to  particular 
jscjsaofts  and  contemplations,  either  from  sup- 
f  posing  themseWes  the  authors  and  inventors  of 
thsm,  or  from  having  bestowed  the  greatest  pains 
npOD  such  subjects,  and  Aus  become  most  habitu- 
ated to  them.  If  men  of  this  description  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy  and  contemplations  of 
an  universal  nature,  they  wrest  and  corrupt  them 
by  their  preconceived  fancies ;  of  which  Aristotle 
aflbrds  us  a  signal  instance,  who  made  his  natural 
philosophy  completely  subservient  to  his  logic, 
and  thus  rendered  it  little  more  than  useless  and 
Idispntatious.  The  chymists,  again,  have  formed 
a  £uiciful  philosophy  with  the  most  confined 
views,  from  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace. 
Gilbert,  too,  having  employed  himself  most  assi- 
daously  in  the  consideration  of  the  magnet,  imme- 
diately established  a  system  of  philosophy  to 
eoincide  with  his  favourite  pursuit. 

65.  The  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  radical  disUnc- 
tioii  between  different  men's  dispositions  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences  is  this ;  that  some  are 
aon  vigorous  and  active  in  observing  the  differ- 
ices  of  things,  others  in  observing  their  resem- 
Uances.  For  a  steady  and  acute  disposition  can 
iz  its  thoughts,  and  dwell  upon,  and  adhere  to  a 
point,  through  all  the  refinements  of  differences; 
hot  those  that  are  sublime  and  discursive  recog- 
nise and  compare  even  the  most  delicate  and 
fuienl  resemblances.  Each  of  them  readily  falls 
into  excess,  by  catching  either  at  nice  distinctions 
or  shadows  of  resemblance. 

56.  Some  dispositions  evince  an  unbounded 
admiration  of  antiquity,  others  eagerly  embrace 
■ovelty ;  and  but  few  can  preserve  the  just  me- 
dium, so  as  neither  to  tear  up  what  the  ancients 
have  correctly  laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  just 
innovations  of  the  modems.  But  this  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  sciences  and  philosophy,  and, 
instead  of  a  correct  judgment,  we  have  but  the 
fiiction^of  the  ancients  and  modems.  Troth  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  good  fortune  of  any  parti- 

*  llrace  to  AfihoriMi  Sfl^  treata  of  the  idols  oftbo  deo. 


cular  conjuncture  of  time,  which  is  uncertain,  but    i 
in  the  light  of  nature  and  experience,  which  is 
eternal.    Such  factions,  therefore,  are  to  be  ab- 
jured, and  the  understanding  must  not  allow  them 
to  hurry  it  on  to  assent. 

57.  The  contemplation  of  nature  and  of  bodies 
in  their  individual  form  distracts  and  weakens  the 
understanding :  but  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  of  bodies  in  their  general  composition  and 
formation  stupifies  and  relaxes  it.  We  have  a 
good  instance  of  this  in  the  school  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  compared  with  others :  for  they 
applied  themselves  so  much  to  particulars  as 
almost  to  neglect  the  general  structure  of  things, 
whilst  the  others  were  so  astounded  whilst  gazing 
on  the  strocture,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  These  two  species  of  con- 
templation must  therefore  be  interchanged,  and 
each  employed  in  its  turn,  in  order  to  render  the 
understanding  at  once  penetrating  and  capacious, 
and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  idols  that  result  from  them. 

58.  Let  such,  therefore,  be  our  precautions  in 
contemplation,  that  we  may  ward  off  and  expel 
the  idols  of  the  den:  which  mostly  owe  their 
birth  either  to  some  predominant  pursuit;  or, 
secondly,  to  an  excess  in  S3mthe8is  and  analysis ; 
or,  thirdly,  to  a  party  zeal  in  favour  of  certain 
ages ;  or,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  or  narrowness  of 
the  subject.  In  general,  he  who  contemplates 
nature  should  suspect  whatever  particularly  takes 
and  fixes  his  understanding,  and  should  use  so 
much  the  more  caution  to  preserve  it  equable  and 
unprejudiced. 

59.  The  idols*  of  the  market  are  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  those,  namely,  which  have  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  understanding  from 
the  associations  of  words  and  names.  For  men 
imagine  that  their  reason  governs  words,  whilst, 
in  fact,  words  react  upon  the  understanding ;  and 
this  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the  sciences 
sophistical  and  inactive.  Words  are  generally 
formed  in  a  popular  sense,  and  define  things  by 
those  broad  lines  which  are  most  obvious  to  the 
vulgar  mind  ;  but  when  a  more  acute  understand- 
ing, or  more  diligent  observation  is  anxious  to 
vary  those  lines,  and  to  adapt  them  more  accu- 
rately to  nature,  words  oppose  it.  Hence  the 
great  and  solenm  disputes  of  learned  men  oflen 
terminate  in  controversies  about  words  and  names, 
in  regard  to  which  it  would  be  better  (imitating 
the  caution  of  mathematicians)  to  proceed  more 
advisedly  in  tlie  first  instance,  and  to  bring  such 
disputes  to  a  regular  issue  by  definitions.  Such 
definitions,  however,  cannot  remedy  the  evil  in 
natural  and  material  objects,  because  they  con- 
sist themselves  of  words,  and  these  words  pro 
duce  others ;  so  that  we  must  necessarily  have  . 
recourse  to  particular  instances,  and  their  regular  ' 
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series  and  arrangement,  as  we  shall  mention  when 
we  come  to  the  mode  and  scheme  of  determining 
notions  and  axioms. 

60.  The  idols  imposed  upon  the  understanding 
by  words  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  the 
names  of  things  which  have  no  existence,  (for,  as 
some  objects  are  from  inattention  left  without  a 
name,  so  names  are  formed  by  fanciful  imagina- 
tions which  are  without  an  object,)  or  they  are  the 
names  of  actual  objects,  but  confused,  badly  de- 
fined, and  hastily  and  irregularly  abstracted  from 
things.  Fortune,  the  primum  mobile,  the  plane- 
tary orbits,  the  element  of  fire,  and  the  like  fic- 
tions, which  owe  their  birth  to  futile  and  false 
theories,  are  instances  of  the  first  kind.  And  this 
species  of  idols  is  removed  with  greater  facility, 
because  it  can  be  exterminated  by  the  constant 
refutation  or  the  desuetude  of  the  theories  them- 
selves. The  others,  which  are  created  by  vicious 
and  unskilful  abstraction,  are  intricate  and  deeply 
rooted.  Take  some  word  for  instance,  as  moist ; 
and  let  us  examine  how  far  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  this  word  are  consistent.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  word  moist  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused sign  of  different  actions,  admitting  of  no 
settled  and  defined  uniformity.  For  it  means  that 
which  easily  diffuses  itself  over  another  body ; 
that  which  is  indeterminable  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  consistency;  that  which  yields 
easily  in  every  direction ;  that  which  is  easily 
divided  and  dispersed ;  that  which  is  easily  united 
and  collected ;  that  which  easily  flows  and  is  put 
in  motion ;  that  which  easily  adheres  to  and  wets 
another  body  ;  that  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  tliough  previously  solid.  When, 
therefore,  you  come  to  predicate  or  impose  this 
name,  in  one  sense  flame  is  moist,  in  another  air 
is  not  moist,  in  another  fine  powder  is  moist,  in 
another  glass  is  moist ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  notion  is  hastily  abstracted  from  water 
only,  and  common,  ordinary  liquors,  without  any 
due  verification  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  distor- 
tion and  mistake  in  words.  One  of  the  least 
faulty  classes  is  that  of  the  names  of  substances, 
particularly  of  the  less  abstract  and  more  defined 
species ;  (those  then  of  chalk  and  mud  are  good,  of 
earthy  bad;)  words  signifying  actions  are  more 
faulty,  as  to  generate^  to  corrupt^  to  change ;  but 
the  most  faulty  are  those  denoting  qualities,  (ex- 
cept the  immediate  objects  of  sense,)  as  heavy^ 
Ughty  rare,  dense.  Yet  in  all  of  these  there  must 
be  some  notions  a  little  better  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  greater  or  less  number  of  things  come 
before  the  senses. 

61^  The  idols  of  the  theatre*  are  not  innate, 
nor  do  they  introduce  themselves  secretly  into 
the  understanding ;  but  they  are  manifestly  instil- 
led and  cherished  by  the  fictions  of  theories  and 

•  rrence  to  Aoborinn  08,  treats  of  th«  idolf  of  the  theatre. 


depraved  rules  of  demonstration.  \  To  attempt, 
howerer,  or  undertake  their  eonfii&tioii,  woold 
not  be  consistent  with  onr  declarations.  For, 
since  we  neither  agree  in  oar  prineiples  nor  oor 
demonstrations,  all  argument  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  fortunate  that  the  ancients  irs 
lef^  in  possession  of  their  honoon.  We  detrut 
nothing  from  them,  seeing  our  whole  doctrine 
relates  only  to  the  path  to  be  porsoed.  Tlie 
lame  (as  they  say)  in  the  path  outstrip  the  swift, 
who  wander  from  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  veiy 
skill  and  swiftness  of  him  who  nine  not  in  the 
right  direction,  must  increase  his  aberration^ 

Our  method  of  discovering  the  sciences  is  sneh 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  acntenese  and  strength  of 
wit,  and  indeed  rather  tojevelwit  end  unteHsct 
For,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  straight  line  or  aoen- 
rate  circle  by  the  hand,  mnch  depends  upon  its 
steadiness  and  practice,  but  if  a  ruler  of  eompsM 
be  employed  there  is  little  occasion  for  either;  so 
it  is  with  our  method.    Although,  however,  we  ■ 
enter  into  no  individual  confutations,  yet  a  littla/ 
must  be  said,  first,  of  the  sects  and  general  divi- 
sions of  these  species  of  theories;  seeondly, 
something  further  to  show  that  there  are  extemil 
signs  of  their  weakness,  and,  lastly,  we  moit 
consider  the  causes  of  so  great  a  misfortnne,  aai 
so  long  and  general  a  unanimity  in  error,  thatwi 
may  thus  render  the  access  to  truth  less  difr 
cult,  and  that  the  human  understanding  msy  Ihi 
more  readily  be  purified,  and  brought  to  dismitt 
its  idols. 

63.  The  idols  of  the  theatre  or  of  theoriei  an 
numerous,  and  may  and  perhaps  will  be  still 
more  so.  For,  unless  men's  minds  had  beei 
now  occupied  for  many  ages  in  religious  tnd 
theological  considerations,  and  civil  govemments 
(especially  monarchies)  had  been  averse  tonord- 
ties  of  that  nature,  even  in  theory,  (so  thst  bm 
must  apply  to  them  with  some  risk  and  iiijaiy  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  not  only  without  rewiid, 
but  subject  to  contumely  and  envy,)  there  io  do 
doubt  that  many  other  sects  of  philoeopheis  vi 
theorists  would  have  been  introduced^  like4bofle 
which  formerly  flourished  in  such  diveisifiei 
abundance  amongst  the  Greeks.  For,  ss  nuirf 
imagrinary  theories  of  the  heavens  can  be  dedooed 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  so  it  is  evea 
more  easy  to  found  many  dogmas  upon  the  ^ 
nomena  of  philosophy ;  and  the  plot  of  this  oor 
theatre  resembles  those  of  the  poetical,  where  tbi 
plots  which  are  invented  for  the  stage  are  rnoro 
consistent,  elegant,  and  pleasurable  than  thooo 
taken  from  real  history. 

In  general,  men  taJce  for  the  gronndwoifc  of 
their  philosophy  either  too  much  from  a  few  to* 
pics,  or  too  little  from  many ;  in  either  cast  their 
philosophy  is  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
experiment  and  natural  history,  and  decides  os 
too  scanty  grounds,  ^or  the  theoretic  philosopher 
seises  various  common  circumstances  by  espsii* 
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nenty  withoai  xedaciag  them  to  certainty,  or 
cnmioins^  and  frequently  considering  them,  and 
lalies  for  the  rest  upon  meditation  and  the  activity 
of  his  witO 

There  are  other  philosophers  who  have  dili- 
gently and  accurately  attended  to  a  few  experi- 
iMnts,  and  have  thence  presamed  to  deduce  and 
inTent  systems  of  philosophy,  forming  every 
thing  to  conformity  with  them. 

A  third  set,  from  their  faith  and  religious  vene- 
ntion,  introduce  theology  and  traditions;  the 
ahsmdity  of  some  amongst  them  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  seek  and  derive  the  sciences 
from  spirits  and  geniL      There  ara.  therefnTP, 


Area  sources  of  error  and  tfiree  species  of  false 
philosophy ;  the  sophistic,  empiric,  and  supersti- 


63*  Aristotle  affords  the  most  eminent  instance 

J  cf  the  first;  for  he  corrupted  natural  philosophy 
Vy  logic :  thus,  he  formed  the  world  of  catego- 
iks,  assigned  to  the  human  soul,  the  noblest  of 
■■bftances,  a  genus  determined  by  words  of 
seeondaiy  operation,  treated  of  density  and  rarity 
(by  which  bodies  occupy  a  greater  or  lesser  space) 
by  the  frigid  distinctions  of  action  and  power, 
asserted  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  proper  mo- 
lion  in  all  bodies,  and  that  if  they  shared  in  any 
other  motion,  it  was  owing  to  an  external  moving 
Binae,  and  imposed  innumerable  arbitrary  dis- 
tlnetions  upon  the  nature  of  things ;  being  every- 
where more  anxious  as  to  definitions  in  teaching, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  wording  of  his  proposi- 
tions, than  the  internal  truth  of  things.  And  this 
is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  his  philosophy 

t'with  the  others  of  greatest  repute  among  the 
Gnekt^  For  the  similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  atoms  of  Leucippus  and  Deraocritus,  the 
hssven  and  earth  of  Parraenides,  the  discord  and 
eoDCord  of  Empedocles,  the  resolution  of  bodies 
into  the  common  nature  of  fire,  and  their  conden- 
Htion,  according  to  Heraclitos,  exhibit  some 
sprinkling  of  natural  philosophy,  the  nature  of 
things,  and  experimen^whilst  Aristotle's  phy- 

1  nee  are  mere  logical  terms,  and  he  remodelled 
the  aame  subject  in  his  metaphysics  under  a  more 
imposing  title,  and  more  as  a  realist  than  a  nomi< 
adist.  Nor  is  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  his 
frsqnoDt  recourse  to  experiment  in  his  books  on 
animale,  his  problems,  and  other  treatises ;  for  he 
had  already  decided,  without  having  properly 
eooeolted  experience  as  the  basis  of  his  decisions 
and  axioms,  and  after  having  so  decided,  he  drags 
experiment  along,  as  a  captive  constrained  to  ac- 
eommodate  herself  to  his  decisions ;  so  that  he  is 
eten  more  to  be  blamed  than  his  modern  followers, 

/  (of  the  ecbolastic  school,)  who  have  deserted  her 
altogether.^ 

64.  The'empiric  school  produces  dogmas  of  a 
more  deformed  and  monstrous  nature  than  the 
aophistic  or  theoretic  school :  not  being  founded 
in  the  light  of  common  notions,  (which,  however 


poor  and  superficial,  is  yet  in  a  manner  universal 
and  of  a  general  tendency,)  but  in  the  confined 
obscurity  of  a  few  experiments.  Hence  this 
species  of  philosophy  appears  probable  and 
almost  certain  to  those  who  are  daily  practised 
in  such  experiments,  and  have  thus  corrupted 
their  imagination,  but  incredible  and  futile  to 
others.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the 
alchymists  and  their  dogmas ;  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  find  another  in  this  age,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Gilbert.*  We  could  not, 
however,  neglect  to  caution  others  against  this 
school,  because  we  already  foresee  and  augur, 
that  if  men  be  hereafter  induced  by  our  exhorta- 
tions to  apply  seriously  to  experiments,  (bidding 
farewell  to  the  sophistic  doctrines,)  there  will 
then  be  imminent  danger  from  empirics,  owing 
to  the  premature  and  forward  haste  of  the  under- 
standing, and  its  jumping  or  flying  to  generalities 
and  the  principles  of  things.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, already  to  meet  the  evil. 

65.  The  corruption  of  philosophy  by  the  mixing 
of  it  up  with  superstition  and  theology  is  of  a  much 
wider  extent,  and  is  most  injurious  to  it,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  parts.  For  the  human  understanding 
is  no  less  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  fancy,  than 
to  those  of  vulgar  notions.  The  disputatious  and 
sophistic  school  entraps  the  understanding,  whilst 
the  fanciful,  bombastic,  and,  as  it  were,  poetical 
school  rather  flatters  it.  There  is  a  clear  example 
of  this  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Pythago- 
ras, where,  however,  the  superstition  is  coarse  and 
overcharged,  blit  itjs  more  dangerous  and  refined 
in  Plato  and  his  school.  This  evil  isTound  also 
in  some  branches  of  other  systems  of  philosophy, 
where  it  introduces  abstracted  forms,  final  and  first 
causes,  omitting  frequently  the  intermediate,  and 
the  like.  Against  it  we  must  use  the  greatest 
caution ;  for  the  apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  understanding. 
Yet,  some  of  the  modems  have  indulged  this 
folly,  with  such  consummate  inconsiderateness, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  build  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture ; 
seeking  thus  the  dead  amongst  the  living.  And 
this  folly  is  the  more  to  be  prevented  and  re- 
strained, because  not  only  fantastical  philosophy 
but  heretical  religion  spring  from  the  absurd  mix- 
ture of  matters  divine  and  human.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  wise  soberly  to  render  unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  faith's. 

66.  Having  spoken  of  the  vicious  authority  of 
the  systems  founded  either  on  vulgar  notions,  or 
on  a  few  experiments,  or  on  superstition,  we  must 
now  consider  the  faulty  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion,   especially  in    natural   philosophy.     The 

•  It  ffl  Ihui  the  Vulcanlflf  and  NeptunUni  haT«  f^mcd  their 
oppMltetbeoriea  In  geolofy.  Phrenology  la  a  modern  insUuee 
of  haaty  generalization. 
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haman  understanding  is  perverted  by  obsenring 
the  power  of  mechanical  arts,  in  which  bodies 
are  rery  materially  changed  by  composition  or 
separation,  and  is  induced  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing similar  takes  place  in  the  universal  nature 
of  things.  Hence  the  fiction  of  elements,  and 
their  co-operation  in  forming  natural  bodies. 
Again,  when  man  reflects  upon  the  entire  liberty 
of  nature,  he  meets  with  particular  species  of 
things,  as  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  is  thence 
easily  led  to  imagrine  that  there  exist  in  nature 
certain  primary  forms  which  she  strives  to  pro- 
dace,  and  that  all  variation  from  them  arises  from 
some  impediment  or  error  which  she  is  exposed 
to  in  completing  her  work,  or  from  the  collision 
or  metamorphosis  of  different  species. .  The  first 
hypothesis  has  produced  the  doctrine  of  element' 
ary  properties,  the  second  that  of  oeeult  propertie$ 
and Bpecifie powers .-  and  both  lead  to  trifling  courses 
of  reflection,jin  which  the  mind  acquiesces,  and 
is  thus  divmed  from  more  important  subjects. 
But  physicians  exercise  a  much  more  useful 
labour  in  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  things,  and  the  operations  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  attenuation,  inspissation,  dilatation, 
astringency,  separation,  maturation,  and  the  like ; 
and  would  do  still  more  if  they  would  not  cor- 
rupt these  proper  observations  by  the  two  systems 
I  have  alludeid  to,  of  elementary  qualities  and 
specific  powers,  by  which  they  either  reduce  the 
secondary  to  first  qualities,  and  their  subtile  and 
immeasurable  composition,  or  at  any  rate  neg- 
lect to  advance  by  greater  and  more  diligent 
observation  to  the  third  and  fourth  qualities, 
thus  terminating  their  contemplation  prematurely. 
Nor  are  these  powers  (or  the  like)  to  be  in- 
vestigated only  among  the  medicines  of  the 
human  body,  but  also  in  all  changes  of  other 
natural  bodies. 

A  greater  evil  arises  from  the  contemplation 
and  investigation  rather  of  the  stationary  princi- 
ples of  things, /rom  which,  than  of  the  active,  hi/ 
which  things  themselves  are  created.  For  the 
former  only  serve  for  discussion,  the  latter  for 
practice.  Nor  is  any  value  to  be  set  on  those 
common  differences  of  motion  which  are  observed 
in  the  received  system  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution, 
alteration,  and  translation.  For  this  is  their 
meaning:  if  a  body,  unchanged  in  other  respects, 
is  moved  from  its  place,  this  is  irans/aiion ;  if  the 
place  and  species  be  given,  but  the  quantity 
changed,  it  is  alteration  f  but  if,  from  such  a 
change,  the  mass  and  quantity  of  the  body  do  not 
continue  the  same,  this  is  the  motion  of  augmen- 
fo/f  on  and  diminution  i  if  the  change  be  continued 
MO  as  to  vary  the  species  and  substance,  and  trans- 
fuse them  to  others,  this  is  generation  and  corrup- 
tion. All  this  is  merely  popular,  and  by  no 
means  penetrates  into  nature ;  and  these  are  but 
the  measures  and  bounds  of  motion,  and  not  dif- 


ferent species  of  it ;  they  merely  suggest  how  far, 
and  not  how  or  whence.  For  they  exhibit  neither 
the  aflfections  of  bodies,  nor  the  process  of  th«r 
parts,  but  merely  establish  a  division  of  that  mo- 
tion, which  coarsely  exhibits  to  the  senses  mattit 
in  its  varied  form.  Even  when  they  wish  tc 
point  out  something  relative  to  the  causes  of  mth 
tion,  and  to  establish  a  division  of  them,  they 
most  absurdly  introduce  natural  and  vioknt  mo- 
tion, which  is  also  a  popular  notion,  since  every 
violent  motion  is  also  in  fact  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  the  external  efficient  puts  nature  in  action  in 
a  difl*erent  manner  to  that  which  she  had  pre- 
viously employed. 

But  if,  neglecting  these,  any  one  were  for  in- 
stance to  observe,  that  there  is  in  bodies  a  tendency 
of  adhesion,  so  as  not  to  suflfer  the  unity  of  nstore 
to  be  completely  separated  or  broken,  and  a  va- 
cuum to  be  formed  ;  or  that  they  hsTe  a  tendency 
to  return  to  their  natural  dimensions  or  tension, 
so  that,  if  compressed  or  extended  within  or  be* 
yond  it,  they  immediately  strive  to  recover  then- 
selves,  and  resume  their  former  Yolome  and  extent; 
or  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  congregate  into 
masses  with  similar  bodies,  the  dense,  for  instance, 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  thin 
and  rare  towards  that  of  the  heavens,  these  sad 
the  like  are  true  physical  genera  of  motions,  bot 
the  others  are  clearly  logical  and  scholastic,  as 
appears  plainly  from  a  comparison  of  the  two. 
plnother  considerable  evil  is,  that  men  in  tiirir 
systems  and  contemplations  bestow  their  laboor 
upon  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  tbepno- 
ciples  of  things  and  the  extreme  limits  of  natoif, 
olthough  all  utility  and  means  of  action  eonsiftin 
the  intermediate  objects.    Hence  men  cease  not 
to  abstract  nature  till  they  arrive  at  potential  ud 
shapeless  matter,  and  still  persist  in  their  dinec- 
tion,  till  they  arrive  at  atoms ;  and  yet,  were  all  thii 
true,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  advance  mtD*t 
estate^' 

G7.  The  understanding  must  also  be  cautioned 
against  the  intemperance  of  systems,  so  far  ti 
regards  its  giving  or  withholding  its  assent;  fif 
such  intemperance  appears  to  fix  and  perpetoilB 
idols,  so  as  to  leave  no  means  of  removing  thai* 

These  excesses  are  of  two  kinds.  The  fint  ii 
seen  in  those  who  decide  hastily,  and  render  tte 
sciences  positive  and  dictatorial.  The  othif  ia 
those  who  have  introduced  skepticism,  and  vtgoei 
unbounded  inquiry.  The  former  subdues,  A6 
latter  enervates  the  understanding.  He  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  after  destroying  other 
(as  the  Ottomans  do  their  brethren)  by  its 
tations,  confutations,  decided  upon  every  tiriogi 
and  Aristotle  himself  then  raises  np  qaestiont  at 
will,  in  order  to  settle  them ;  so  that  every  thug 
should  be  certain  and  decided,  a  method  now  \f 
use  among  his  successors. 

The  school  of  Plato  introduced  skepticism,  finti 
as  it  were,  in  joke  and  irony,  from  their  diiliks 
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to  Protagoras,  Hippias,  and  others,  who  were 
ashamed  of  appearingr  not  to  doubt  upon  any  sub- 
ject. But  tiie  new  academy  dogmatized  in  their 
skepticism,  and  held  it  as  their  tenet.  Although 
this  method  be  more  honest  than  arbitrary  deci- 
sion, (for  its  followers  allege  that  they  by  no 
means  confound  all  inquiry,  like  Pyrrho  and  his 
disciples,  but  hold  doctrines  which  they  can  fol- 
low as  probable,  though  they  cannot  maintain 
them  to  be  true,)  yet,  when  the  human  mind  has 
once  despaired  of  discovering  truth,  every  thing 
begins  to  languish.  Hence  men  turn  aside  into 
pleasant  controversies  and  discussions,  and  into  a 
sort  of  wandering  over  subjects,  rather  than  sus- 
tain any  rigorous  investigation.  But,  as  we  ob- 
served at  first,  we  are  not  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  human  senses  ai^  understanding,  although 
weak ;  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  assistance. 
68J  We  have  now  treated  of  each  kind  of  idols, 
and'their  qualities;  all  of  which  must  be  abjured 
and  renounced  with  firm  and  solemn  resolution, 
and  the  understanding  must  be  completely  freed 
and  cleared  of  them ;  so  that  the  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  on  the  sci- 
ences, may  resemble  that  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  no  admission  is  conceded  except 
to  children.       »•    " 

69.  Vicions  demonstrations  are  the  muniments 
and  support  of  idols,  and  those  which  we  possess 
in  logic,  merely  subject  and  enslave  the  world  to 
human  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  words.  But 
demonstrations  are,  in  some  manner,  themselves 
systems  of  philosophy  and  science.  For  such  as 
ttfy  are,  and  accordingly  as  they  are  regularly  or 
improperly  established,  such  will  be  the  resulting 
systems  of  philosophy  and  contemplation.  But 
those  which  we  employ  in  the  whole  process 
leading  from  the  senses  and  things  to  axioms  and 
eonclasions,  are  fallacious  and  incompetent.  This 
process  is  fourfold,  and  the  errors  are  in  equal 
number.  In  the  first  place  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  erroneous,  for  they  fall  and  deceive 
OS.  We  must  supply  defects  by  substitutions, 
and  fallacies  by  their  correction.  2dly.  Notions 
are  improperly  abstracted  from  the  senses,  and 
indeterminate  and  confused  when  they  ought  to 
be  the  reverse.  3dly.  The  induction  that  is  em- 
ployed is  improper,  for  it  determines  the  princi- 
ples of  sciences  by  simple  enumeration,  without 
adopting  the  exclusions,  and  resolutions,  or  just 
separations  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  usual  method 
of  discoYeiy  and  proof,  by  first  establishing  the 
most  general  propositions,  then  applying  and 
proving  the  intermediate  axioms  according  to 
them,  is  tlie  parent  of  error  and  the  calamity  of 
every  science.  But  we  will  treat  more  fully  of 
that  which  we  now  slightly  touch  upon,  when 
we  come  to  lay  down  the  true  way  of  interpreting 
nature,  after  having  gone  through  the  above  ex- 
piatory process  and  purification  of  the  mind. 

70.  But  experience  is  by  far  the  best  demon- 
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stration,  provided  it  adhere  to  the  experiment 
actually  made ;  for  if  that  experiment  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  subjects  apparently  similar,  unless 
with  proper  and  methodical  caution,  it  becomes 
fallacious.  The  present  method  of  experiment 
is  blind  and  stupid.  Hence  men  wandering  and 
roaming  without  any  determined  course,  and  con- 
sulting mere  chance,  are  hurried  about  to  various 
points,  and  advance  but  little;  at  one  time  they 
are  happy,  at  another  their  attention  is  distracted, 
and  they  always  find  that  they  want  something 
further.  Men  gonerally  make  their  experiments 
carelessly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  making  some 
little  variation  in  a  known  experiment,  and  then, 
if  they  fail,  they  become  disgusted  and  give  up 
the  attempt:  nay,  if  they  set  to  work  more  se- 
riously, steadily,  and  assiduously,  yet  they  Wiiste 
all  their  time  on  probing  some  solitary  matter ;  as 
Gilbert  on  the  magnet,  and  the  alchymists  on 
gold.  But  such  conduct  shows  their  method  to 
be  no  less  unskilful  than  mean.  For  nobody  can  - 
successfully  investigate  the  nature  of  any  object  I 
by  considering  that  object  alone ;  the  inquiry  must 
be  more  generally  extended. 

Even  when  men  build  any  science  and  theory 
upon  experiment,  yet  they  almost  always  turn 
with  premature  and  hasty  zeal  to  practice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  advantage  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  in  order  to  seizu  upon 
some  security  in  a  new  undertaking  of  their  not 
employing  the  remainder  of  their  labour  unprofit- 
ably ;  and  by  making  themselves  conspicuous,  to 
acquire  a  greater  name  for  their  pursuit.  Hence, 
like  Atalanta,  they  leave  the  course  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple,  interrupting  their  speed,  and 
giving  up  the  victory.  But,  in  the  true  couise  of 
experiment,  and  in  extending  it  to  new  effects, 
we  should  imitate  the  Divine  foresight  and  order. 
For  God,  on  the  first  day,  only  created  light,  and 
assigned  a  whole  day  to  that  work,  without 
creating  any  material  substance  thereon.  In  like 
manner,  we  must  first,  by  every  kind  of  experi- 
ment, elicit  the  discovery  of  causes  and  true  ' 
axioms,  and  seek  for  experiments  which  may 
afl^ord  light  rather  than  profit.  Axioms,  when 
rightly  investigated  and  established,  prepare  us 
not  for  a  limited  but  abundant  practice,  and  bring 
in  their  train  whole  troops  of  effects.  But  we 
will  treat  hereafter  of  the  ways  of  experience, 
which  are  not  less  beset  and  interrupted  than 
those  of  judgment;  having  spoken  at  present  of 
common  experience  only  as  a  bad  species  of  de- 
monstration, the  order  of  our  subject  now  requires 
some  mention  of  those  exte.mal  signs  of  the 
weakness  in  practice  of  the  received  systems  ot 
philosophy  and  contemplation,*  which  we  refer- 
red to  above,  and  of  the  causes  of  a  circumstance 
at  first  sight  so  wonderful  and  incredible.  For  the 
knowledge  of  these  external  signs  prepares  the 

*8ee  Az.  61,  towtrda  the  end.    Tliii  lubject  extendi  to 
Ai.  78. 
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wmy  for  assent,  and  the  explanation  of  the  caases 
remores  the  wonder;  and  these  two  circnm- 
stances  are  of  material  use  in  extirpating  more 
easily  and  gently  the  idols  from  the  under- 
standing. 

71.  The  sciences  we  possess  hare  been  princi- 
pally deriyed  from  the  Greeks :  for  the  addition 
of  the  Roman,  Arabic,  or  more  modem  writers  are 
but  few,  and  of  small  importance ;  and,  such  as  they 
are,  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  Greek  invention. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  professional 
and  disputatious,  and  thus  most  adverse  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.  The  name,  tlicrefore,  of 
sophists,  which  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  those 
who  deemed  themselves  philosophers,  rejected 
and  transferred  to  the  rhetoricians,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Hippias,  Polus,  might  well  suit  the 
whole  tribe,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, Theophrastus,  and  their  successors,  Chry- 
sippus,  Cameades,  and  the  rest.  There  was  only 
this  diiference  between  them,  the  former  were 
mercenary  vagabonds,  travelling  about  to  differ- 
ent states,  making  a  show  of  their  wisdom  and  re- 
quiring pay ;  the  latter,  more  dignified  and  noble, 
in  possession  of  fixed  habitations,  opening  schools, 
and  teaching  philosophy  gratuitously.  Both, 
however,  (thoutrh  differing  in  other  respects,) 
were  professorial,  and  reduced  every  subject  to 
controversy,  establishing  and  defending  certain 
sects  and  dogmas  of  philosophy :  so  that  their 
doctrines  were  nearly  (what  Dionysius  not  un- 
aptly objected  to  Plato)  "the  talk  of  idle  old  men  to 
ignorant  youths.*'  But  the  more  ancient  Greeks, 
as  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Lcucippus,  Dcmocri- 
tus,  Parmenides,  Hcraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo- 
laus,  and  the  rest,  (for  I  omit  Pythagoras,  as  being 
superstitious,)  did  not  (that  we  are  aware)  open 
schools ;  but  betook  themselves  to  the  investigration 
of  truth  with  greater  silunce,  and  with  more  severity 
and  simplicity :  that  is,  with  less  affectation  and 
ostentation.  Hence,  in  our  opinion,  they  acted  more 
advisedly,  however  their  works  may  have  been 
eclipsed  in  course  of  time  by  those  lighter  produc- 
tions which  better  correspond  with  and  please  the 
apprehensions  and  passions  of  the  vulgar :  for  time, 
like  a  river,  boars  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
inflated,  and  sinks  that  which  is  heavy  and  solid. 
Nor  were  even  these  more  ancient  philosophers 
free  from  the  natural  defect,  but  inclined  too  much 
to  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  forming  a  sect,  and 
captivating  public  opinion ;  and  we  must  despair 
of  any  inquiry  after  truth,  when  it  condescends  to 
such  trifles.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  opinion  or 
rather  prophecy  of  an  Kgyptian  priest  with  regard 
to  the  Greeks,  **  that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
children,  without  any  antiquity  of  knowledge  or 
knowledg^e  of  antiquity.'*  For  they  certainly 
have  tliis  in  common  with  children,  that  they  are 
piooe  to  talking  and  incapable  of  generation, 
tlieir  wisdom  being  loquacious,  and  unproductive 
of  efPrts.     Tfence  the  external  signs  derived 


from  the  origin  and  birthplace  of  our  pieNnt 
philosophy  are  not  favourable. 

72.  Nor  are  those  much  better  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  character  of  the  time  and  age, 
than  the  former  from  that  of  the  oountiy  and  na- 
tion.   For  in  that  age  the  knowledge  both  of  time 
'  and  of  the  world  was  confined  and  meagre,  which 
J  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  for  those  who  rely  en- 
tirely on  experience.    They  had  not  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  worthy  of  that  name,  but  mere 
fables  and  ancient  traditions.  They  were  acquaint- 
ed with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  regions  and 
countries  of  the  world— for  they  indiscriminately 
called  all  nations  situated  far  towards  the  north 
Scythians,  all  those  to  the  west  Celts ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  Africa,  but  the  nearest  part  of 
Ethiopia,  or  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  bad 
not  even  heard  any  sure  and  clear  tradition  of  the 
region  of  the  new  world.    Besides,  a  vast  nnmber 
of  climates  and  zones,  in  which  innamerable 
nations  live  and  breathe,  were  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  uninhabitable,  nay,  the  travels  of  Democn- 
tus,  Plato,  and    Pythagoras,  which  were   not 
extensive,  but  rather  mere  excursione  from  honMi 
were  considered  as  something  vast.    Bntinou. 
times  many  parts  of  the  new  world,  and  ereif 
extremity  of  the  old  are  well  known,  and  tkil 
mass  of  experiments  has  been  infinitely  increased.' 
Wherefore,  if  external  signs  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  the  nativity  or  procreation,  (uii 
astrology,)  nothing  extraordinary  could  be  pi^ 
dieted  of  these  early  systems  of  philosophy. 

73.  Of  all  signs  there  is  none  more  certaia  or 
worthy  than  that  of  the  fruits  pxcduceSTlSlMhs  ^ 
fruits  and  effects  are  the  sureties  and  vouchets,  ai 
it  were,  for  the  truth  of  philosoplhy.    Now,  from 
the  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  their  subordioite 
divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  SGieaeei 
during  so  long  a  period,  scarcely  one  single  ezpe> 
riment  can  be  culled  that  has  a  tendency  to  elenie :     | 
or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be  fairly  set  down  to 
the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy* ! 
Celsus  candidly  and  wisely  confesses  as  modii 
when  he  observes  that  experiments  were  fint 
discovered  in  medicine,  and  that  men  aftenvirdi 
built  their  philosophical  systems  upon  them,  tad 
searched  for  and  assigned  causes,  instead  of  tht 
inverse  method  of  discovering  and  deriTingexp^ 
riments  from  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of 
causes.    It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the 
Egyptians  (who  bestowed  divinity  and  saoed 
honours  on  the  authors  of  new  inventions)  shooM 
have  consecrated  more  images  of  brutes  thsn  of 
men;  for  the  brutes,  by  their  natural  instiDCt,! 
made  many  discoveries,  whilst  men  discofcisdl 
but  few  from  discussion  and  the  eonclusioni  of  ' 
reason. 

The  industry  of  the  alchymtste  hat  produeed 
some  effect,  by  chance,  however,  and  casualty,  or 
from  varying  their  experiments,  (as  mechanics  also 
do,)  and  not  from  any  regular  art  or  fheoiy ;  the 
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theory  they  have  imapned  rather  tending  to  disturb 
than  to  assist  experiment.  Those,  too,  who  have 
oeeapied  themselyes  with  natural  magic,  (as  they 
tenn  it,)  have  made  but  few  discoyeries,  and  those 
of  small  import,  and  bordering  on  imposture.  For 
which  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  cau- 
tioaad  by  religion  to  show  oar  faith  by  our  works, 
we  may  yery  properly  apply  the  principle  to  phi 
loBophy,  and  judge  of  it  by  its  works ;  accounting 
that  to  be  futile  which  is  jinproductiye,  and  still 
more  80,  if  instead  of  grapes  and  oliyes  it  yield 
hot  the  thistle  and  thorns  of  dispute  and  contention. 
74.  Other  signs  may  be  selected  from  the  in- 
crease and  progress  of  particular  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  For  those  which  are 
{oanded  on  nature  grow  and  increase,  whilst  those 
whidi  are  founded  on  opinion  change,  and  in- 
ereaae  not  If,  therefore,  the  theories  we  have 
mentioned  were  not  like  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
but  grew  in  the  womb  of  nature  and  were  nou- 
nifaed  by  her ;  that  which  for  the  last  two  thou- 
8tDd  yean  has  taken  place  would  never  have 
happened:  namely,  that  the^scifiacfifi. atili £on!- 
tUMMUBiAflit  hpaten  track,.and  Jieariy  stationary, 
without  having  received  any  important  increase; 
nay,  having,  on  the  contrary,  rather  bloomed  under 
Am  hands  of  their  firat  author,  and  then  faded 
I  awmy.  Bat  we  see  that  the  case  is  reversed  in 
I  Aa  mechanical  arts,  which  are  founded  on  nature 
I  and  the  light  of  experience,  for  they  (as  long  as 
'  they  are  popular)  seem  full  of  life,  and  uninter- 
raptedly  thrive  and  grow,  being  at  first  rude,  then 
eonvenient,  lastly  polished,  and  perpetually  im- 


75.  There  is  yet  another  sign,  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  being  rather  an  evidence,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  nature,)  namely,  the  actual  confes- 
non  of  those  very  authorities  whom  men  now 
f<3blFl  For  even  they  who  decide  on  things  so 
daringly,  yet,  at  times,  when  they  reflect,  betake 
themselves  to  complaints  about  the  subtilty  of 
nature,  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  the  weakness 
of  roan's  wit.  If  they  would  merely  do  this,  they 
might  perhaps  deter  those  who  are  of  a  timid  die- 
position  from  further  inquiry,  but  would  excite 
and  stimulate  those  of  a  more  active  and  confident 
torn  to  further  advances.  They  are  not,  however, 
jatisfied  with  confessing  so  much  of  themselves, 
bat  consider  every  thing  which  has  been  either 
vnknown  or  nnattempted  by  themselves  or  their 
tawshera,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and 
tfiaa,  with  most  consummate  pride  and  envy,  con- 
Tert  the  dpfftftta  nf  tt^ftir  own  discoveries  into  a 
calnmny  on  nature,  and  a  source  of  despair  to 
every  one  else.  Hence  arose  the  new  academy, 
which  openly  professed  skepticism  and  consigned 
mankind  to  eternal  darkness.  Honce  the  notion 
that  forms,  or  the  true  differences  of  things,  (which 
are  in  fact  the  laws  of  simple  action,)  are  beyond 
man's  reach,  and  cannot  possibly  be  discovered. 
TIen(*e  those  notions  in  the  active  and  operative 


branches ;  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  are 
totally  diflerent,  so  as  to  prevent  men  from  sup. 
posing  that  they  can  elicit  or  form,  by  means  of 
fire,  any  thing  similar  to  the  operations  of  nature; 
and,  again,  that  composition  only  is  the  work  of 
man  and  mixture  of  nature,  so  as  to  prevent  men 
from  expecting  the  generation  or  transformation 
of  natural  bodies  by  art.  Men  will,  therefore, 
easily  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  this 
sign,  not  to  engage  their  fortunes  and  labour  in 
speculations,  which  are  not  only  desperate,  but 
actually  devoted  to  desperation. 

76.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  sign  afforded  by 
the  great  dissension  formerly  prevalent  among  ' 
philosophers,  and  the  variety  of  schools,  which 
sufficiently  show  that  the  way  was  not  well  pre-  ■ 
pared,  that  leads  from  the  senses  to  the  under-  I 
standing,  since  the  same  groundwork  of  philoso-  I 
phy  (namely,  the  nature  of  things)  was  torn  and  | 
divided  into  such  widely  differing  and  multifarious 
errore.    And  although,  in  these  days,  the  dissen- 
sions and  differences  of  opinions  with  regard  to 
firet  principles  and  entire  systems  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct, yet  there  remain  innumerable  questions  and 
controvereies  with  regard  to  particular  branches 
of  philosophy.     So  that  it  is  manifest  tl  at  there  is 
nothing  sure  or  sound  either  in  the  systems  them- 
selves or  in  the  methods  of  demonstration. 

77.  With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  general  unanimity  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  because  the  other  systems  of  the  an- 
cients ceased  and  became  obsolete  on  its  promul- 
gation, and  nothing  better  has  been  since  dis- 
covered; whence  it  appears  that  it  is  so  well 
determined  and  founded  as  to  have  united  the 
suffrages  of  both  ages;  we  will  observe — Ist. 
That  the  notion  of  other  ancient  systems  having 
ceased  after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle is  false,  for  the  works  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phere  subsisted  long  after  that  event,  ev«*n  to  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  subsequent  ages.  But  at 
a  later  period,  when  human  learning  had,  as  it 
were,  been  wrecked  in  the  inundation  of  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  empire,  then  the  sysu>ms 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  preserved  in  the  wa\es 
of  ages,  like  blanks  of  a  lighter  and  less  sohd 
nature.  ]2d.  The  notion  of  unanimity  on  a  clea.** 
inspection  is  found  to  be  fallacious.  For  true 
unanimity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free 
judgment  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  after 
an  investigation  of  the  fact.  Now,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  assented  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  have  bound  themselves 
down  to  it,  from  prejudice  and  the  authority  of 
others,  so  that  it  is  rather  obsequiousness  and 
concurrence  than  unanimity.  But  even  if  it  were 
real  and  extensive  unanimity,  so  far  from  beina 
esteemed  a  true  and  solid  confirmation,  it  should 
lead  to  a  violent  presumption  to  the  contrary.  Foi 
there  is  no  worse  augury  in  intellectual  mailhis 
than  that  derived  from  unanimity,  with  the  es 
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,  fteption  of  divinity  and  politics,  where  suffrages 
i  are  allowed  to  decide.  For  nothintr  pleases  the 
multitude,  unless  it  strike  the  imagination  or  bind 
down  the  understanding,  as  we  have  observed 
nbove,  with  the  shackles  of  vulgar  notions. 
Hence  we  may  well  transfer  Phocion's  remark 
from  morals  to  the  intellect :  "  Tliat  men  should 
immediately  examine  what  error  or  fault  they 
have  committed,  when  the  multitude  concurs  with 
and  applauds  them."  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
most  unfavourable  signs.  All  the  signs,  there- 
fore, of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  received 
systems  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  are  un- 
propitious,  whether  taken  from  their  origin,  their 
fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their 
authors,  or  from  unanimity. 

78.  We  now  come  to  the  causes  of  errors,* 
and  of  such  perseverance  in  them  for  ages.  These 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to  remove 
all  wonder  that  what  we  now  offer  should  have 
so  long  been  concealed  from  and  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  mankind,  and  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  astonishment,  that  it  should  even  now 
have  entered  any  one's  mind  or  become  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts ;  and  that  it  should  have  done 
so,  we  consider  rather  the  gift  of  fortune  than  of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  wit.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  ages  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits 
on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  matter.  For,  out 
of  twenty-five  centuries,  with  which  the  memory 
and  learning  of  man  are  conversant,  scarcely  six 
can  be  set  apart  and  selected  aa/ertile  in  science  and 
favourable  in  its  progress.  ,  For  there  are  deserts 
and  wastes  in  times  as  in  countries,  and  we  can 
only  reckon  up  three  revolutions  and  epochs  of 
philosophy.  1.  The  Greek.  2.  The  Roman. 
3.  Our  own,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  western 
nations  of  Europe:  and  scarcely  two  centuries 
can  with  justice  be  assigned  to  each^  The  inter- 
mediate ages  of  the  world  were  unfortunate,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  sciences  pro- 
duced. Nor  need  we  mention  the.  Arabs  or  the 
scholastic  philosophy  which,  in  those  ages, 
ground  down  the  sciences  by  their  numerous 
treatises  more  than  they  increased  their  weight. 
The  first  cause,  then,  of  such  insignificant  pro- 
grress  in  the  sciences  is  rightly  referred  to  the 
small  proportion  of  time  which  has  been  favour- 
able thereto. 

79.  A  second  cause  offers  itself,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  greatest  importance;  namely, 
that  in  those  very  ages  in  which  men's  wit,  and 
literature  flourished  considerably,  or  even  mode- 
rately, bat  a  small  part  of  their  industry  was 
bestowed  on  natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  the  Bciences.  For  every  art  and  science  torn 
from  this  root  may,  perhaps,  be  polished  and  put 
into  a  semceable  shape,  but  can  admit  of  little 

f  8e€  end  of  Axiom  6i.  Thli  rabject  extendi  to  Axiom  93. 


growth.  It  is  well  known  thai  afWr  the  Christian 
religion  had  been  acknowledged  and  arrived  at 
maturity,  by  far  the.  best  wits  were  boned  npon 
theology,  where  the  highest  iewardiioBered~tIieiii- 
selves,    and   every  species    of  assistance  wu 
abundantly  supplied,  and  the  stady  of  which 
was  the   principal    occupation  of  the  western 
European  nations  daring  the  third  epoch;  the 
rather  because  literature  flourished  about  the  fny 
time  when  controversies  concerning  religion  first 
began  to  bud  forth.    3.  In  the  preceding  ign, 
during  the  second  epoch,  (that  of  the  Romans,} 
philosophical  meditation  and  labonr  was  chieilj; 
occupied  and  wasted  in  moral  philosophy,  (tbej 
theology  of  the  heathens  :^  besides,  the  greatot 
minds  in  these  times  applied  themselves  to  dffl 
affairs,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  required  the  labour  of  many.   3. 
The  age  during  which  natural  philosophy  ip* 
peared  principally  to  flourish  among  the  Gredii 
was  but  a  short  period,  since  in  the  more  ancient 
times  the  seven  sages  (with  the  exception  of 
Thales)  applied  themselves  to  moral  phUosophy 
and  politics,  and  at  a  later  period  after  Socnta 
had  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,  moral  philosophy  became  more  prenkot, ; 
and  diverted  men's  attention  from  natural.   Nift ; 
the  very  period  during  which  physical  inqoiriei ; 
flourished,  was  corrupted  and  rendered  useless bj 
contradictions  and  the  ambition  of  new  opiaionii ; 
Since,  therefore,  during  these  three  epochs,  natml , 
philosophy  has  been  materially  neglected  or  im-j 
peded,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  men  ihoold' 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  it,  seeing  tfaey 
were  attending  to  an  entirely  different  matter.    • 

80.  Add  to  this  that  natural  philosophy,  ops' 
cially  of  late,  has  seldom  gained  ezclusiva  po^ 
session  of  an  individual  free  from  all  other  pin>> 
suits,  even  amongst  those  who  have  applied  tboB- 
selves  to  it,  unless  there  may  be  an  example  or 
two  of  some  monk  studying  in  his  cell,  or  some 
nobleman  in  his  villa.  She  has  rather  been  vadt 
a  passage  and  bridge  to  other  pureuits. 

Thus  has  this  great  mother  of  the  sciencetben 
degraded  most  unworthily  to  the  situation  of  u 
handmaid,  and  made  to  wait  upon  mediciDS  or 
mathematical  operations,  and  to  wash  the  immip 
ture  minds  of  youth,  and  imbue  them  with  a  M 
dye,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  more  ready  to 
receive  and  retain  another.    In  the  mean  time  Wt 
no  one  expect  any  great  progress  in  the  sdencefi 
(especially  their  operative  part,)  unless  natonl 
philosophy  be  applied  to  particular  sdenoes,  ind 
particular  sciences  again  referred  back  to  natoril 
philosophy.    For  want  of  this,  astroncuny,  optieti] 
music,  many  mechanical  arts,  medicine  itiel( 
and  (what  perhaps  is  more  wonderful)  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  logical  sciences  bare 
no  depth,  but  only  glide  over  the  surface  and  va- 
riety of  things;   because  these  sciences,  whsa 
they  have  b^n  once  partitioned  out  and  eata 
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r  oluhed,  are  no  longer  noarished  by  natural  phi- 
loeophy,  which  would  have  imparted  fresh  vigour 
and  growth  to  them  from  the  sources  and  genuine 
oootemplation  of  motion,  rays,  sounds,  texture, 
and  confirmation  of  bodies,  and  the  affections  and 
capacity  of  the  understanding.  But  we  can  little 
If  ^Hot  ^hat  th^  ggJAnn-ftfl  grow  not  when  separated 

frwm  ^fir  fn/^*fl 

81.  There  is  another  powerful  and  great  cause 
of  the  little  advancement  of  the  sciences,  which 
18  this :  it  is  imp^^s^ible  to.  advance  properly  in 
the  coarae  when  the  goal  is  not  properly  fixed. 
'Bat  the  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences 
is  the  endowment  of  human  life  with  new  inven- 
tions and  riches.  The  great  crowd  of  teachers 
know  nothing  of  this,  but  consist  of  dictatorial 
hirelings:  nnless  it  so  happen  that  some  artisan 
of  an  acnte  genius  and  ambitious  of  fame  gives  up 
hit  time  to  a  new  discovery,  which  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  property.  The  majority, 
•0  far  from  proposing  to  themselves  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  mass  of  arts  and  sciences,  make  no 
other  naa  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mass  already  be- 
fore them,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conversion  of  it 
lo  aome  oaa  in  their  lectures,  or  to  gain,  or  to  *he 
aeqnirement  of  a  name  and  the  like.  But  if  one 
out  of  the  multitude  be  found,  who  courts  science 
fiom  real  seal  and  on  its  own  account,  even  he 
will  be  seen  rather  to  follow  contemplation  and 
the  Tariety  of  theories  than  a  severe  and  strict  in- 
vestigation of  troth.  Again,  if  there  even  be  an 
annsually  strict  investigator  of  truth,  yet  will  he 
piopoea  to  himself  as  the  test  of  truth  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mind  and  understanding,  as  to  the 
eanaes  of  things  long  since  known,  and  not  such 
a  teat  as  to  lead  to  some  new  earnest  of  effects, 
and  a  new  light  in  axioms.  If,  therefore,  no  one 
hare  laid  down  the  real  end  of  science,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  there  should  be  error  in  points  subor- 
dinate to  that  end. 

89.  Bat,  in  like  manner  as  the  end  and  goal  of 
•oence  ia  ill  defined,  so,  even  were  the  case  other- 
wise, men  have  chosen  an  erroneous  andjmpassa- 
Me  direction.    For  it  is  sufficient  to  astonish  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  nobody  should  have  cared  or 
wished  to  open  and  complete  a  way  for  the  under- 
standing, setting  off  from  the  senses,  and  regular, 
well  conducted  experiment;  but  that  every  thing 
has  been  abandoned  either  to  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion, the  whirl  and  confusion  of  argument,  or  the 
waves  and  mazes  of  chance,  and  desultory,  ill-  | 
eombined  experiment.     Now,  let  any  one  but  con- ! 
aider  soberly  and  diligenUy  the  nature  of  the  path  ! 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  pursue  in  the  in- 1 
veetigation  and  discovery  of  any  matter,  and  he  ' 
will  doabtiess  first  observe  the  rudo  and  inartifi- ' 
dal  manner  of  discovery  most  familiar  to  man- 
kind :  which  is  no  other  than  this.     When  any  ' 
one  prepares  himself  for  discovery,  he  first  in- 
quires and  obtains  a  full  account  of  all  that  has  ' 
been  said  on  the  snbject  by  others,  then  adds  his  ' 


I  own  reflections,  and  stirs  up  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
I  vokes  his  own  spirit,  after  much  mental  labour,  to 
disclose  its  oracles.  All  which  is  a  method  with- 
out foundation  and  merely  turns  on  opinion. 

Another  perhaps  calls  in  logic  to  assist  him  in 
discovery,  which  bears  only  a  nominal  relation  to 
his  purpose.  For  the  discoveries  of  logic  are  not 
discoveries  of  principles  and  leading  axioms,  but 
only  of  what  appears  to  accord  with  them.  And 
when  men  become  curious  and  importunate  and 
give  trouble,  interrupting  her  about  her  proofs  and 
the  discovery  of  principles  or  first  axioms,  she 
puts  them  off  with  her  usual  answer,  referring 
them  to  faith,  and  ordering  them  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  each  art  in  its  own  department. 

There  remains  but  mere  experience,  which 
when  it  offers  itself  is  called  chance;  when  it  is 
sought  after,  experiment.  But  this  kind  of  expe- 
rien<'e  is  nothing  but  a  loose  faggot,  and  mere 
groping  in  the  dark,  as  men  at  night  try  all  means 
of  discovering  the  right  road,  whilst  it  would  be 
better  and  more  prudent  either  to  wait  for  day  or 
procure  a  lightand  then  proceed.  On  the  contrary 
the  real  order  of  experience  begins  by  setting  up 
a  light,  and  then  shows  the  road  by  it,  commenc- 
ing with  a  regulated  and  digested,  not  a  mis- 
placed and  vague  course  of  experiment,  and 
thence  deducing  axioms,  and  from  those  axioms 
new  experiments:  for  not  even  the  Divine  Woid 
proceeded  to  operate  on  the  general  mass  of  things 
without  due  order. 

Let  men  therefore  cease  to  wonder  if  the  whole 
course  of  science  be  not  run,  when  all  have  wan- 
dered from  the  path  ;  quitting  entirely  and  desert- 
ing experience,  or  involving  themselves  in  its 
mazes,  and  wandering  about,  whilst  a  regularly 
combined  system  would  lead  them  in  a  sure  track 
through  its  wilds  to  the  open  day  of  axioms. 

83.  The  evil,  however,  has  been  wonderfully 
increased  by  an  opinion,  or  inveterate  conceit, 
which  is  both  vainglorious  and  prejudicial,  namely, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  is  lowered  byi 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  experiments 
and  particulars,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  and: 
confined  to  matter ;  especially  since  such  matters' 
generally  require  labour  in  investigation,  are  mean 
subjects  for  meditation,  harsh  in  discourse,  unpro- 
ductive in  practice,  infinite  in  number,  and  deli- 
cate in  their  subtilly.  Hence  we  have  seen  the 
true  path  not  only  deserted,  but  intercepted  and 
blocked  up,  experience  being  rejected  with  dis- 
gust, and  not  merely  neglected  or  improperly 
applied. 

84.  Again,  the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  the 
authority  of  men  who  have  been  esteemed  great 
in  philosophy,  and  general  unanimity,  have  re- 
tarded men  from  advancing  in  science,  and  almost 
enchanted  them.  As  to  unanimity,  we  have  spo- 
ken of  it  above. 

The  opinion  which  men  cherish  of  antiquity  is 
altogether  idle,  and  scarcely  accords  with  th^ 
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term.  For  the  old  age  and  increasing  years  of 
the  world  should  in  reality  be  considered  as  anti- 
quity, and  this  is  rather  the  character  of  our  own 
times  than  of  the  less  advanced  age  of  the  world 
in  those  of  the  ancients.  For  the  latter,  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves,  are  ancient  and  elder,  with 
respeot  to  the  world,  modem  and  younger.  And 
as  we  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  affairs 
and  more  mature  judgment  from  an  old  man,  than 
from  a  youth,  on  account  of  his  experience,  and 
the  variety  and  number  of  things  he  has  seen, 
heard,  and  meditated  upon ;  so  we  have  reason  to 
expect  much  greater  things  of  our  ow^n  age,  (if  it 
knew  but  its  strength  and  would  essay  and  exert 
i  it,)  than  from  antiquity,  since  the  world  has  grown 
I  older,  and  its  stock  has  been  increased  and  accu- 

Imulated  with  an  infinite  number  of  experiments 
and  observations.  We  must  also  take  into  our 
consideration  that  many  objects  in  nature  fit  to 
throw  light  upon  philosophy  have  been  exposed 
to  our  view  and  discovered  by  means  of  long  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  which  our  times  have  abound- 
ed. It  would  indeed  be  dishonourable  to  mankind, 
if  the  regions  of  the  material  globe,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  stars  should  be  so  prodigiously  developed 
and  illustrated  in  our  age,  and  yet  the  boundaries 
of  the  intellectual  globe  should  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  discoveries  of  the  ancients. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular 
authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  prerogative  to  time, 
the  author  of  all  authors,  and,  therefore,  of  all 
authority.  For,  truth  is  rightly  named  the  daugh- 
ter of  time,  not  of  authority.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  if  the  bonds  of  antiquity,  authority, 
and  unanimity,  have  so  enchained  the  power  of 
man,  that  he  is  unable  (as  if  bewitched)  to  be- 
come familiar  with  things  themselves. 

85.  Nor  is  it  only  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
authority,  and  unanimity,  that  has  forced  man^s 
industry  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  discoveries, 
]  but  also  the  admiration  of  the  effects  already 
placed  within  his  power.  For,  whoever  passes 
in  review  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  beauti- 
ful apparatus  collected  and  introduced  by  the 
mechanical  arts  for  the  service  of  mankind,  will 
certainly  be  rather  inclined  to  admire  our  wealth 
than  to  perceive  our  poverty ;  not  considering 
that  the  observations  of  man  and  operations  of 
nature  (which  are  the  souls  and  first  movers  of 
that  variety)  are  few,  and  not  of  deep  research ; 
the  rest  must  be  attributed  merely  to  man's  pa- 
tience and  the  delicate  and  well  regrulated  motion 
of  the  hand  or  of  instruments.  To  take  an  in- 
stance, the  manufactory  of  clocks  is  delicate  and 
accurate,  and  appears  to  imitate  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  its  wheels,  and  the  pulse  of  animals  in 
its  regular  oscillation,  yet  it  only  depends  upon 
one  or  two  axioms  of  nature. 

Aurain,  if  one  consider  the  refinement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  or  even  that  exhibited  in  the  prepara- 


tion of  natural  bodies  in  meehanical  arts  and  the 
like ;  as  the  discovery  of  the  heavenl j  motions  in 
astronomy,  of  harmony  in  music,  of  the  letten 
of  the  alphabet  (still  unadopted  by  the  Chinese) 
in  grrammar ;  or,  again,  in  mecbanicnl  oporationB, 
the  productions  of  Bacchns  and  Ceres,  that  is, 
the  preparation  of  wine  and  beer,  the  making  of 
bread,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  distilla- 
tion, and  the  like ;  if  one  reflect  also  and  consider 
for  how  long  a  period  of  ages  (for  all  the  above, 
except  distillation,  are  ancient)  these  things  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  peifeetioB, 
and,  as  we  instanced  in  docks,  to  how  few  obser-i.. 
vations  and  axioms  of  nature  they  may  be  refer* 
red,  and  how  easily,  and,  as  it  weie,  by  obvious 
chance  or  contemplation  they  might  be  discovered, 
one  would  soon  cease  to  admire  and  rather  pitf 
the  human  lot,  on  account  of  its  Tast  want  and 
dearth  of  things  and  discoveries  for  so  msij 
ages.    Yet,  even  the  discoveries  we  have  nwn* 
tioned  were  ihore  ancient  than  philosophy,  ud 
the  intellectual  arts ;  so  that,  to  say  Uie  tradi, 
when  contemplation  and  doctrinal  seienee  begUi 
the  discovery  of  useful  works  ceased. 

But  if  any  one  turn  from  the  manuftctoriei  to 
libraries,  and  be  inclined  to  admire  die  inraMSM 
variety  of  books  offered  to  our  view,  let  him  tat 
examine  and  diligently  inspect  the  matter  ad 
contents  of  these  books,  and  his  astonisliiiMit 
will  certainly  change  its  object :  for  when  he  fiidi 
no  end  of  repetitions,  and  how  maoh  men  dotsl 
speak  the  same  thing  over  again,  he  wHl  pM 
from  admiration  of  this  variety  to  astonishMit 
at  the  poverty  and  scarcity  of  matter,  which  hn 
hitherto  possessed  and  filled  men*s  minds. 

But  if  any  one  should  condescend  to  ootfUflr 
such  sciences  as  are  deemed  rather  enrioss  tkin 
sound,  and  take  a  full  view  of  the  operations  of  fti 
alchymists  or  magi,  he  will  perhaps  hesitalB  whs* 
ther  he  ought  rather  to  laugh  or  to  weep.  Forthi 
alchymist  cherishes  eternal  hope,  and  when  hit 
labours  succeed  not,  accuses  his  own  mistakMi 
deeming,  in  his  self-accusation,  that  he  hu  so* 
properly  understood  the  words  of  art,  or  of  Ui 
authors ;  upon  which  he  listens  to  traditioo  nd 
vague  whispers,  or  imagines  there  is  some  digkt 
unsteadiness  in  the  minute  details  of  his  pnolieSi 
and  then  has  recourse  to  an  endless  TspedtkiB  of 
experiments :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  when  in  kit 
casual  experiments  he  falls  upon  somethbg  bi 
appearance  new,  or  of  some  degree  of  utility,  hi 
consoles  himself  with  such  an  earnest,  and  osteB- 
tatiously  publishes  them,  keeping  up  his  hops  of 
the  final  result.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  tint  the 
alchymists  have  made  several  diseoTwies,  and 
presented  mankind  with  useful  inventions.  Dot 
we  may  well  apply  to  them  the  fable  of  the  old 
man,  who  bequeathed  to  his  sons  some  gold 
buried  in  his  garden,  pretending  not  to  know  the 
exact  spot,  whereupon  they  worked  diligently  ia 
digging  the  vineyard,  and  though  they  tend  »i 
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gold,  tlM  Tintage  was  i8iid«red  mora  abundant 
by  their  labour. 

The  followen  of  natural  magic,  who  explain 
erery  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  hare 
aiaigned  faUe  powers  and  manrellout  operations 
to  things,  by  grataitoas  and  idle  conjecturas :  and 
if  they  have  ever  produced  any  effects,  they  are 
lather  wonderful  and  novel  than  of  any  real  bene- 
fit or  ntility. 

In  snperstitioas  magic,  (if  we  say  any  thing  at 
ill  about  it,)  we  must  chiefly  obserye,  that  there 
are  only  some  peculiar  and  definite  objects  with 
which  the  curious  and  superstitious  arts  have  in 
erery  nation  and  age,  and  even  under  every  reli- 
gion, been  able  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves. 
Let  us,  therefora,  pass  them  over.  In  the  mean 
tinie  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  false  notion  of 
plenty  should  have  occasioned  want. 

86.  The  admiration  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
simple  and  almost  puerile,  has  been  increased  by 
the  craft  and  artifices  of  those  who  have  treated 
the  sciences  and  delivered  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. For  they  propose  and  produce  them  to 
001  Tiew  so  fashioned,  and  as  it  were  masked,  as 
lo  make  them  pass  for  perfect  and  complete.  For, 
if  you  consider  their  method  and  divisions,  they 
appear  to  embrace  and  comprise  every  thing  which 
ean  relate  to  the  subject.  And  although  this  frame 
be  badly  filled  up,  and  resemble  an  empty  bladder, 
yM  it  presents  to  the  vulgar  underatanding  the 
fiarm  and  appearance  of  a  perfect  science. 

The  firet  and  meet  ancient  investigatora  of 
tnth  Mrere  wont,  on  the  contrary,  with  more 
honesty  and  success,  to  throw  all  Uie  knowledge 
they  wished  to  gather  from  contemplation,  and  to 
lay  np  for  use,  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered 
■entences,  unconnected  by  any  method,  and  with- 
out pretending  or  professing  to  comprehend  any 
entire  art.  But,  according  to  the  present  system, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  seek  nothing  beyond 
thai  which  is  handed  down  to  them  as  perfect, 
and  already  extended  to  its  full  complement. 

87.  The  ancient  theories  have  received  addi- 
tional support  and  credit,  from  the  absurdity  and 
levity  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  new, 
Mpaciatly  in  the  active  and  practical  part  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  For  there  have  been  many  silly 
and  fantastic  fellows  who,  from  credulity  or 
impostore,  have  loaded  mankind  with  promises, 
aanonncing  and  boasting  of  the  prolongation  of 
life,  the  retarding  of  old  age,  the  alleviation  of 
pains,  the  remedying  of  natural  defects,  the  de- 
eeption  of  the  senses,  the  restraint  and  excitement 
of  the  passions,  the  illumination  and  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, the  unlimited  intensity  and  multiplication 
of  motion,  the  impressions  and  changes  of  the 
lir,  the  bringing  into*  our  power  the  management 
of  celestial  influences,  the  divination  of  future 
events,  the  representation  of  distant  objects,  the 


revelation  of  hidden  objects  and  the  like.  One 
would  not  be  very  wrong  in  observing,  with  regard 
to  such  pretendera,  that  there  is  as  much  differ, 
ence  in  philosophy,  between  their  absurdity  and 
real  science,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
exploits  of  Cesar  or  Alexander,  and  thoee  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Arthur  of  Britain.  For 
those  illustrious  generals  are  found  to  have  actu. 
ally  performed  greater  exploits,  than  such  ficti- 
tious heroes  are  even  pretended  to  have  accom- 
plished, by  the  means,  however,  of  real  action, 
and  not  by  any  fabulous  and  portentous  power. 
Yet  it  is  not  right  to  suffer  our  belief  in  true  his- 
tory to  be  diminished,  because  it  is  sometimes 
injured  and  violated  by  fables.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cannot  wonder  that  great  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  any  new  propositions  (especially 
when  coupled  with  any  mention  of  effects  to  be 
produced)  by  the  conduct  of  impoeton  who  have 
made  a  similar  attempt,  for  their  extreme  ab- 
surdity and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  it,  has  even 
to  this  day  overpowered  every  spirited  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

88.  Want  of  energy,  and  the  littleness  and 
futility  of  the  tasks  that  human  industry  has  un- 
dertaken, have  produced  much  greater  injury  to 
the  sciences :  and  yet  (to  make  it  still  worse)  that 
very  want  of  energy  manifests  itself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arrogance  and  disdain. 

For,  in  the  fint  place,  one  excuse,  now  from  its 
repetition  become  familiar,  is  to  be  observed  in 
every  art,  namely,  that  its  promoters  convert  the 
weakness  of  the  art  itself  into  a  calumny  upon 
nature:  and  whatever  it  in  their  hands  fails  to 
effect,  they  proHounce  to  be  physically  impossi- 
ble. But  how  can  the  art  ever  be  condemned, 
whilst  it  acts  as  judge  in  its  own  cause  1  Even  > 
the  present  system  of  philosophy  cherishes  in  its 
bosom  certain  positions  or  dogmas,  which  (it  will 
be  found  on  diligent  inquiry)  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  full  conviction  that  no  difficult,  com- 
manding, and  powerful  operation  upon  nature, 
ought  to  be  anticipated  through  the  means  of  art; 
we  instanced*  above,  the  alleged  different  quality 
of  heat  in  the  sun  and  fire,  and  composition  and 
mixture.  Upon  an  accurate  observation,  the 
whole  tendency  of  such  positions  is  wilfully  to 
cireumscribe  man's* power,  and  to  produce  a  de- 
spair of  the  means  of  invention  and  contrivance, 
which  would  not  only  confound  the  promises  of 
hope,  but  cut  the  very  springs  and  sinews  of  in- 
dustry, and  throw  aside  even  the  chances  of  expe* 
rience.  The  only  object  of  such  philosophere  is, 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  perfection  for  their 
own  art,  and  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  most 
silly  and  abandoned  renown,  by  causing  a  belief 
that  whatever  has  not  yet  been  invented  and  un 
deretood,  can  never  be  so  hereaf^r.  But  if  any 
one  attempt  to  give  himself  up  to  things,  and  to 

*  See  Axtom  75. 
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discover  something  new,  yet  he  will  only  propose 
and  destine  for  his  object,  the  investigation  and 
discovery  of  some  one  invention,  and  nothing 
more ;  as  the  nature  of  the  magnet,  the  tides,  the 
heavenly  system  and  the  like,  which  appear  en- 
veloped in  some  degree  of  mystery,  and  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  but  little  success. 
Now,  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  want  of  skill,  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  any  object  in  itself  alone ; 
for  that  same  nature,  which  seems  concealed  and 
hidden  in  some  instances,  is  manifest  and  almost 
palpable  in  others;  and  excites  wonder  in  the 
former,  whilst  it  hardly  attracts  attention  in  the 
latter.  Thus  the  nature  of  consistency  is  scarcely 
observed  in  wood  or  stone,  but  passed  over  by  the 
term  solid,  without  any  further  inquiry  about  the 
repulsion  of  separation,  or  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. But  in  water-bubbles  the  same  circum- 
stance appears  matter  of  delicate  and  ingenious 
research,  for  they  form  themselves  into  thin  pelli- 
cles, curiously  shaped  into  hemispheres,  so  as  for 
an  instant  to  avoid  the  solution  of  continuity. 

In  general,  those  very  things  which  are  consi- 
dered as  secret,  are  manifest  and  common  in  other 
objects,  but  will  never  be  clearly  seen  if  the  ex- 
periments and  contemplation  of  man  be  directed 
to  themselves  only.  Yet  it  commonly  happens, 
that  if,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  any  one  bring  old 
discoveries  to  a  finer  polish,  or  more  elegant 
height  of  ornament,  or  unite  and  compound  them, 
or  apply  them  more  readily  to  practice,  or  exhibit 
them  on  a  less  heavy  and  voluminous  scale,  and 
the  like,  they  will  pass  off  as  new. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  no  magnifi- 
cent discoveries,  worthy  of  mankind,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  whilst  men  are  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted with  such  scanty  and  puerile  tasks,  nay, 
even  think  that  they  have  pursued  or  attained 
some  great  object  in  their  accomplishment 

89.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  observe  that  na- 
tural philosophy  has,  in  every  age,  met  with  a 
troublesome  and  difiicult  opponent:  I  mean  su- 
perstition, and  a  blind  and  immoderate  zeal  for 
religion.  For  we  see  that  among  the  Greeks 
those  who  first  disclosed  the  natural  causes  of 
thunder  and  storms  to  the  yet  untrained  ears  of 
man,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  impiety  to- 
wards the  gods.  Nor  did  some  of  the  old  fathers 
of  Christianity  treat  those  much  better  who  show- 
ed by  the  most  positive  proofs  (such  as  no  one 
now  disputes)  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and 
thence  asserted  that  there  were  antipodes. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  condi- 
tion of  discussions  on  natural  philosophy  is  ren- 
dered more  difiicult  and  dangerous  by  the  sum- 
maries and  methods  of  divines,  who,  after  reducing 
divinity  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  brought 
it  into  a  scientific  form,  have  proceeded  to  mingle 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  contentious  and  thorny 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  the  substance  of  re- 
ligion. 


The  fictions  of  those  who  have  not  feared  to 
deduce  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  the  principles  and  authori^  of  philoso- 
phers, tend  to  the  same  end,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  They  celebrate  the  .lUUfiBLof  faith  and 
the  senses  as  thou^^.it  were  legitimate,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  gratify  men's 
pleasing  minds  with  a  variety,  bat,  in  the  mean 
time,  confound  most  improperly  things  divine  and 
human.  Moreover,  in  these  mixtares  of  divinity 
and  philosophy,  the  received  doctrines  of  the  lat* 
ter  are  alone  included,  and  any  novelty,  even 
though  it  be  an  improvement,  scarcely  escapes 
banishment  and  extermination. 

In  short,  yon  may  find  all  access  to  any  species 
of  philosophy,  however  pure,  intercepted  by  the 
ignorance  of  divines.  Some,  in  their  simplicity, 
are  apprehensive  that  a  too  deep  inquiry  into  na- 
ture may  penetrate  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
decorum,  transferring  and  absurdly  applying  whit 
is  said  of  sacred  mysteries  in  holy  writ  agunit 
those  who  pry  into  divine  secrets,  to  the  mystfr- 
ries  of  nature,  which  are  not  forbidden  by  aoy 
prohibition.  Others,  with  more  cunning,  imagiis 
and  consider  that  if  secondary  causes  be  unknown, 
every  thing  may  more  easily  be  referred  to  tlie 
divine  hand  and  wand  ;  a  matter,  as  they  think, 
of  the  grreatest  consequence  to  religion,  but  whidi 
can  only  really  mean  that  God  wishes  to  be  gnti> 
fied  by  means  of  falsehood.  Others  fear  from 
past  example,  lest  motion  and  change  in  philoKh 
phy  should  terminate  in  an  attack  upon  religioD. 
Lastly,  there  are  others  who  appear  anxious  kit 
there  should  be  something  discovered  in  the  iir 
vestigation  of  nature  to  overthrow,  or  at  lent 
shake  religion,  particularly  among  the  unlearn- 
ed. The  two  last  apprehensions  appear  to  resem- 
ble animal  instinct,  as  if  men  were  diffident,  in 
the  bottom  of  their  minds,  and  secret  meditationii 
of  the  strength  of  religion,  and  the  empire  of 
faith  over  the  senses ;  and  therefore  feared  tkit 
some  danger  awaited  them  from  an  inquiry  into 
nature.  But  any  one  who  properly  ccmsiden  die 
subject,  will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  after 
the  word  of  God,  the  surest  remedy  against  sb» 
perstition,  and  the  most  approved  support  of  &itk« 
She  is  therefore  rightly  bestowed  upon  leligUA 
as  a  most  faithful  attendant,  for  the  one  exhibitt 
the  will  and  the  other  the  power  of  God.  Nor 
was  he  wrong  who  observed,  *«Ye  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God  ;** 
thus  uniting  in  one  bond  the  revelation  of  hit 
will,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  power.  In  the 
mean  while  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  has  been  restrained,  since 
religion,  which  has  so  much  influence  on  men*t 
minds,  has  been  led  and  hurried  to  oppose  heii 
through  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  imprudenff 
zeal  of  others. 

90.  Again,  in  the  habits  and  regulations  of 
schools,  universities,  and  the  like  tMemblieti  de- 
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ttinad  for  the  abode  of  learned  men,  and  the  im- 
proTement  of  leamingr,  every  thing  is  found  to  be 
opposed  to  the  progr^  of  the  sciences.    For  the 
leetares  and  exercises  are  so  ordered,  that  any 
thing  ont  of  the  common  track  can  scarcely  enter 
the  tboaghts  and  contemplations  of  the  mind.  If, 
however,  one  or  two  have  perhaps  dared  to  use 
their  liberty,  they  can  only  impose  the  labour  on 
tfaamselTes,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
tfie  association  of  others :  and  if  they  put  up  with 
tlus,  they  will  find  their  industry  and  spirit  of  no 
slight  disadvantage  to  them  in  making  their  for- 
tune.   For  the  pursuits  of  men  in  such  situations 
are,  as  it  were,  chained  down  to  the  writings  of 
particular  authors,  and  if  any  one  dare  to  dissent 
from  them,  he  is  immediately  attacked  as  a  turbu- 
'  lent  and  revolutionary  spirit.  [Yet  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  civil  matiers  and  the  arts ; 
:  ibr  there  is  not  the  same  danger  from  new  activity 
and  new  light.    In  civil  matters  even  a  change 
.  for  the  better  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  com- 
i  motion  it  occasions ;  for  civil  government  is  sup. 
;'  ported  by  authority,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public 
I  opinion,  and  not  by  demonstration.    In  the  arts 
■  and  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  every  department 
'  should  resound,  as  in  mines,  with  new  works 
and  advances.    And  this  is  the  rational,  though 
^  not  the  actual  view  of  the  case :  for  that  adminis- 
,  tration  and  government  of  science  we  have  spoken 
i  oif  is  wont  too  rigorously  to  repress  its  growth^ 
91.  And  even  should  the  odium  I  have  alluded 
to  be  avoided,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  repress  the 
Increase  of  science  that  such  attempts  and  Indus- 
tiy  was  unrewarded.     For  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  its  reward  belong  not  to  the  same 
individual.    The  advancement  of  science  is  the 
work  of  a  powerful  genius,  the  prize  and  reward 
belong  to  the  vulgar  or  to  princes,  who  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  are  scarcely  moderately  well 
informed.    Nay,  such  progress  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  rewards  and  beneficence  of  indivi- 
doals,  but  even  of  popular  praise :  for  it  is  above 
tlia  reach  of  the  generality,  and  easily  over- 
iHielmed  and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  com- 
mon opinions.    It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
tet  little  success  has  attended  that  which  has 
been  little  honoured. 

99.  But  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  the  sciences  and  the  undertaking 
of  any  new  attempt  or  department  is  to  be  found 
in  men*s  despair  and  the  Idea  of  impossibility. 
For  men  of  a  prudent  and  exact  turn  of  thought 
are  altogether  dl^dent  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
oonsideringthe  obscurity  of  nature,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life,  the  deception  of  the  senses,  and 
weakness  of  the  judgment.  They  think,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  of  the 
worid  there  are  certain  floods  and  ebbs  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  they  grow  and  flourish  at  one 
time,  and  wither  and  fall  off  at  another,  that 
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when  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  and 
condition  they  can  proceed  no  further. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  believe  or  promise  greater 
things,  they  impute  it  to  an  uncurbed  and  imma- 
ture mind,  and  imagine  that  such  efforts  begrin 
pleasantly,  then  become  laborious,  and  end  in 
confusion.  And  since  such  thoughts  easily  enter 
the  minds  of  men  of  dignity  and  excellent  judg. 
ment,  we  must  really  take  heed  lest  we  should  be 
captivated  by  our  affection  for  an  excellent  and 
most  beautiful  object,  and  relax  or  diminish  the 
severity  of  our  judgment !  and  we  must  diligently 
examine  what  gleam  of  hope  shines  upon  us,  and 
in  what  direction  it  manifests  itself,  so  that,  banish- 
ing her  lighter  dreams,  we  may  discuss  and  weigh 
whatever  appears  of  more  sound  importance.  We 
must  consult  the  prudence  of  ordinary  life,  too, 
which  is  diffident  upon  principle,  and  in  all  hu- 
man matters  augurs  the  worst.  Let  us  then 
speak  of  hope,  especially  as  we  are  not  vain  pro- 
misers,  nor  arc  willing  to  force  or  ensnare  men's 
judgment,  but  would  rather  lead  them  willingly 
forward.  And,  although  we  shall  employ  the 
most  cogent  means  of  enforcing  hope  when  we 
bring  them  to  particulars,  and  especially  those 
which  are  digested  and  arranged  in  our  Tables  of 
Invention,  (the  subject  partly  of  the  second,  but 
principally  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration,) 
which  are  indeed  rather  the  very  object  of  our 
hopes  than  hope  itself;. yet  to  proceed  more  leni- 
ently, we  must  treat  of  the  preparation  of  men's 
minds,  of  which  the  manifestation  of  hope  forms 
no  slight  part.  For,  without  it,  all  that  we  have 
said  tends  rather  to  produce  a  gloom  than  to  en- 
courage activity  or  quicken  the  industry  of  expe- 
riment, by  causing  them  to  have  a  worse  and 
more  contemptuous  opinion  of  things  as  they  are 
than  they  now  entertain,  and  to  perceive  and  feel 
more  thoroughly  their  unfortunate  condition.  We 
must  therefore  disclose  and  prefix  our  reasons  for 
not  thinking  the  hope  of  success  improbable,  as 
Columbus  before  his  wonderful  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic  gave  the  reasons  of  his  conviction  that 
new  lands  and  continents  might  be  discovered 
besides  those  already  known.  And  these  reasons 
though  at  first  rejected,  were  yet  proved  by  sub- 
sequent  experience,  and  were  the  causes  and 
beginnings  of  the  greatest  events. 

93.  Let  us  begin  from  God,  and  show  that  our 
pursuit  from  its  exceeding  goodness  clearly  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  the  Author  of  good  and  Father 
of  light.  Now,  in  all  divine  works,  the  smallest 
beginnings  lead  assuredly  to  some  result,  and  the 
remark  in  spiritual  matters  that  «*  The  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  without  observation,"  is  also  found 
to  be  true  in  every  great  work  of  divine  Provi- 
dence; so  that  every  thing  glides  quietly  on 
without  confusion  or  noise,  and  the  matter  iu 
achieved  before  men  either  think  or  perceive  that 
it  is  commenced.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to 
9H 
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mention  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  of  the  last  days 
of  the  world,*  '•  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,**  thus  plainly  hint- 
ing and  suggesting  that  Fate  (which  is  Pro- 
ridence)  would  cause  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  globe,  (now  accomplished,  or  at  least  going 
forward  by  means  of  so  many  distant  Toyages,) 
and  the  increase  of  learning,  to  happen  at  the 
same  epoch. 

94.  Wef  will  next  give  a  most  potent  reason 
for  hope  d educed  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
the  ways  still  unattempted.  For  well  was  an  ill 
governed  state  thus  reproved,^  ••  That  which  is 
worst  with  regard  to  the  past,  should  appear  most 
consolatory  for  the  future.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  affairs 
proceeded  no  better,  you  could  not  even  hope  for 
their  improvement;  but  since  their  present  unhap- 
py situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or  correcting  the  latter, 
you  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former.**  So,  if  men  had,  during  the  many 
years  that  have  elapsed,  adhered  to  the  right  way 
of  discovering  and  cultivating  the  sciences  with- 
out being  able  to  advance,  it  would  be  assuredly 
bold  and  presumptuous  to  imagine  it  possible  to 
improve;  but  if  they  have  mistaken  the  way  and 
wasted  their  labour  on  improper  objects,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  things 
themselves,  which  are  not  in  our  power,  but  from 
the  human  understanding,  its  practice  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  susceptible  of  remedy  and  cor- 
rection. Our  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  expose 
these  errors.  For,  in  proportion  as  they  impeded 
the  past,  so  do  they  afford  reason  to  hope  for  the 
future.  And  although  we  have  touched  upon 
them  above,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  give  a  brief, 
bare,  and  simple  enumeration  of  them  in  this 
place. 
I  95.  Those  who  have  treated  of  the  sciences 
have  been  either  empirics  or  dogmatical.  The 
former  like  ants  only  heap  up  and  use  their  store, 
the  latter  like  spiders  spin  out  their  own  webs. 
The  bee,  a  mean  between  both,  extracts  matter 
from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but 
works  and  fashions  it  by  its  own  efforts.  The 
true  labour  of  philosophy  resembles  hers,  for  it 
neither  relies  entirely  or  principally  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  nor  yet  lays  up  in  the  memory, 
the  matter  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  natural 
history  or  mechanics  in  its  raw  state,  but  changes 


*  Dtniel,  c.  zli.  ver.  4. 

t  Hence  to  Aphoriam  106  treatf  of  the  groundi  of  hope  to 
be  derived  firoBi  correcting  former  errors. 

X  See  Demoatbenee'e  3d  Philippic  near  the  beginninir, 
rd  Xf^P^Toif  if^  roXf  ira/»cXqXvdtf<f(,  roiro  vpes  rh  ftiWovra 
BiXri^w  iwapm,    T(  ovv  iri  ro9ro;  Brt  o^rt  ntupdvj  o^rt 

IxtV  Ittlroiyt  ii  vav^'S  fpoc^icii  irparrdwrotk  inQf,  oZr<j 
iiUtiTo  oH  If  (Xiric  ^¥  dtri  yiptirSat  fftXrita,  viv  Si  rlji 
irlp  fa^vptat  r9<  iiartpa^^  ital  rUs  djuXilas  KSKpdrriKC  <^iXtir. 
wt,  ri}f  96Xc»t  S'oi  KOCpir^Ktv. 


and  works  it  in  the  understanding.    We  hive 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from  a 
closer  and  purer  alliance  of  these  facalties,  (the 
experimental  and  rational)  than  has  yet  been ' 
attempted. 

96.  Natural  philosophy  is  not  yet  to  be  found 
unadulterated,  but  is  impure  and  corrupted;  by 
logic  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  by  natural  theo- 
logy in  that  of  Plato,  by  mathematics  in  the 
second  school  of  Plato,  (that  of  Proclns  and 
others,)  which  ought  rather  to  terminate  natord 
philosophy  than  to  generate  or  create  it.  We  / 
may,  therefore,  hope  for  better  results  from  pan 
and  unmixed  natural  philosophy. 

97.  No  one  has  yet  been  found  possessed  of 
sufficient  firmness  and  seventy,  to  resolve  npoo 
and  undertake  the  task  of  entirely  abolishing 
common  theories  and  notions,  and  applying  the 
mind  afresh,  when  thus  cleared  and  levelled,  to 
particular  researches.  Hence  our  homan  retsos- 
ing  is  a  mere  farrago  and  crude  mass,  made  op 
of  a  great  deal  of  credulity  and  accident,  and  the 
puerile  notions  it  originally  contracted. 

But  if  a  man  of  mature  age,  unprejudiced  senses, 
and  clear  mind,  would  betake  himself  anew  to 
experience  and  particulars,  we  might  hope  moeh 
more  from  such  a  one.  In  which  respect  we  ' 
promise  ourselves  the  fortune  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  let  none  accuse  us  of  vanity  till  they 
have  heard  the  tale,  which  is  intended  to  cheek 
vanity. 

For  Machines  spoke  thus  of  Alexander  ud 
his  exploits :  «'  We  live  not  the  life  of  morteli, 
but  are  born  at  such  a  period  that  posterity  wUl 
relate  and  declare  our  prodigies.*'  As  if  he  eon- 
sidered  the  exploits  of  Alexander  to  be  miracnlone. 

But  in  succeeding  ages*  Livy  took  a  better 
view  of  the  fact,  and  has  made  some  such  obsem- 
tion  as  this  upon  Alexander :  '•  That  he  did  do 
more  than  dare  to  despise  insignificance.**  So  ia 
our  opinion  posterity  will  judge  of  us,  «'Thatiri 
have  achieved  no  great  matters,  but  only  set  lest 
account  upon  what  is  considered  important.*' 
For  the  mean  time  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
our  only  hope  is  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
sciences,  by  regularly  raising  them  on  the  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  building  them  anew,  whiek 
I  think  none  can  venture  to  affirm  to  have  been 
already  done  or  even  thought  of. 

98.  The  foundations  of  experience  (oar  sole 
resource)  have  hitherto  failed  completely  or  ban 
been  very  weak ;  nor  has  a  store  and  a  collectioa 
of  particular  facts  capable  of  informing  the  mind 
or  in  any  way  satisfactory,  been  either  sought 
after  or  amassed.    On  the  contrary,  learned,  bat 

•  See  Livy,  lib.  z.  c.  17,  where  In  a  digrMeton  on  tbe  fm- 
bablecfiectof  a  contest  between  Rome  and  Alezandtrthe 
Great,  be  eays :  *'  Nnn  cum  Dario  rem  e«M  dizlraet :  qnea 
mulienini  ac  tpadonum  a^men  trahenten  inter  porpsraM 
atque  aurum,  oneraturo  fortune  apparatlbnn,  prsdam  wiSi 
quam  hoetem,  nikU  aliud  quam  aMtiu  imm  onfmnei^  innrm 
entu*  devkiL** 
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Idle  and  indolent  men  receiyed  some  mere  reports 
of  experience,  traditions,  as  it  were,  of  dreams,  as 
establishing  or  confirming  their  philosophy ;  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  allow  them  the  weight  of 
legitimate  evidence.  So  that  a  system  has  been 
poisned  in  philosophy  with  regard  to  experience, 
resembling  that  of  a  kingdom  or  state  which 
would  direct  its  councils  and  affairs  according  to 
the  gossip  of  city  and  street  politicians,  instead 
of  the  letters  and  reports  of  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers worthy  of  credit.  Nothing  is  rightly 
inquired  into,  or  rerified,  noted,  weighed,  or  mea- 
sured, in  natural  history.  Indefinite  and  vague 
obserTation  produces  fallacious  and  uncertain  in- 
formation. If  this  appear  strange  or  our  com- 
plaint somewhat  too  unjust,  (because  Aristotle 
himself,  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  so  great  a  king,  has  completed  an 
teeorate  history  of  animals,  to  which  others  with 
greater  diligence  but  less  noise  have  made  con- 
siderable additions,  and  others  again  have  com- 
posed coj^ious  histories  and  notices  of  plants, 
metals,  and  fossils,)  it  will  arise  from  a  want  of 
■nfficiently  attending  to  and  comprehending  our 
present  observations.  [For  a  natural  history  com- 
piled on  its  own  account,  and  one  collected  for 
the  mind*s  information  as  a  foundation  for  philoso- 
phy, are  two  different  things.  They  differ  in 
■ereral  respects,  but  principally  in  this;  the 
'former  contains  only  the  varieties  of  natural  spe- 
des  without  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts. 
For  as  in  ordinary  life  every  person's  disposition, 
ind  the  concealed  feelings  of  the  mind  and 
passions  are  most  drawn  out  when  they  are  dis- 
■  tnrbed ;  so  the  secrets  of  nature  betray  themselves 
>  more  readily  when  tormented  by  art,  than  when 
!  left  to  their  own  course.  "We  must  begin,  there- 
I  fore,  to  entertain  hopes  of  natural  philosophy  then 
^only,  when  we  have  a  better  compilation  of  natural 
lustory,  its  real  basis  and  support;  1 

99.  Again,  even  in  the  abundance  of  mechanical 
experiments  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  those 
which  best  inform  and  assist  the  understanding. 
For  the  mechanic,  little  solicitous  about  the  in- 
Testigation  of  truth,  neither  directs  his  attention 
nor  applies  his  hand  to  any  thing  that  is  not  of 
■ervice  to  his  business.  But  our  hope  of  further 
progress  in  the  sciences  will  then  only  be  well 
foonded,  when  numerous  experimente  shall  be 
leeeived  and  collected  into  natural  history,  which, 
though  of  no  use  in  themselves,  assist  materially 
in  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms :  which 
texperiments  we  have  termed  enlightening,  to 
'disUnguish  them  from  those  which  are  proJUabk, 
l^ey  possess  this  wonderful  property  and  nature, 
that  they  never  deceive  or  fail  you,  for,  being  used 
only  to  discover  the  natural  cause  of  some  object, 
whatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy  your 
aim  by  deciding  the  question. 

100.  We  must  not  only  search  for  and  procure 
m  greater  number  of  experimente,  but  also  intro- 


duce a  completely  different  method,  order,  and; 
progress  of  continuing  and  promoting  exoerienee  j 
For  vague  and  arbitrary  experience  is  (as  we 
have  observed)  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
rather  astonishes  than  instructe.  But  wnen  ex- 
perience shall  proceed  regularly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly by  a  determined  rule,  we  may  entertein 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

101.  But  aAer  having  collected  and  prepared 
an  abundance  and  store  of  natural  history,  and 
of  the  experience  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  understending,  or  philosophy;  still  the  un 
derstending  is  as  capable  of  acting  on  such  ma- 
terials of  iteelf  with  the  aid  of  memory  alone, 
as  any  person  would  be  of  retaining  and  achiev- 
ing by  memory  the  computetion  of  an  almanac. 
Yet  meditation  has  hitherto  done  more  for  disco- 
very than  writing,  and  no  experiments  have  been 
committed  to  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  any  mode  of  discovery  without  writing, 
and  when  that  comes  into  more  general  use  we 
may  have  further  hopes. 

(10^  Besides  this,  there  is  such  a  multitude  and 
host  as  it  were  of  particular  objecte,  and  lying  so 
widely  dispersed,  as  to  distract  and  confuse  the 
understending ;  and  we  can  therefore  hope  for  no 
advantage  from  ite  skirmishing,  and  quick  move- 
mento  and  incursions,  unless  we  put  ite  forces  in 
due  order  and  array  by  means  of  proper,  and  well 
arranged,  and  as  it  were  living  tebles  of  discove- 
ry of  these  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  mind  then  apply  iteelf  to  the 
ready  prepared  and  digested  aid  which  such  ta- 
bles afford. 

103.  When  we  have  thus  properly  and  regu- 
larly placed  before  the  eyes  a  collection  of  parti- 
culars, we  must  not  immediately  proceed  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  new  particulars  or 
effecte,  or,  at  least,  if  we  do  so,  must  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied therewith.  For,  though  we  do  not  deny 
that  by  transferring  the  experimente  from  one  art 
to  another,  (when  all  the  experimente  of  each  have 
been  collected  and  arranged,  and  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  knowledge  and  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  a  single  individual,)  many  new  ex- 
perimente may  be  discovered,  tending  to  benefit 
society  and  mankind,  by  what  we  term  Kierait 
experience ;  yet  comparatively  insignificant  resulte 
are  to  be  expected  thence,  whilst  the  more  im- 
portent  are  to  be  derived  from  the  new  light  of 
axioms,  deduced  by  certein  method  and  rule  from 
the  above  particulars,  and  pointing  out  and  de- 
fining new  particulars  in  their  turn.  Our  road  is 
not  along  a  plain,  but  rises  and  falls,  ascending 
to  axioms  and  descending  to  effecte. 

104.  Nor  can  we  suffer  the  understending  to 
jump  and  fly  from  particulars  to  remote  and  mosi 
general  axioms,  (such  as  are  termed  the  princi- 
ples of  arte  and  things,)  and  thus  prove  and  make 
out  their  intermediate  axioms  according  to  the 
supposed  unshaken  truth  of  the  former.    This, 
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howevei,  has  always  been  done  to  the  present 
ume  from  the  natural  bent  of  the  understanding, 
educated,  too,  and  accustomed  to  this  very  method 
by  the  syllogristic  mode  of  demonstration.  But 
:We  can  then  only  au^r  well  for  the  sciences, 
when  the  ascent  shall  proceed  by  a  true  scale  and 
:SuccessiTe  steps,  without  interruption  or  breach, 
from  particulars  to  the  lesser  axioms,  thence  to 
the  intermediate,  (rising  one  above  the  other,)  and 
lastly  to  the  most  general.  For  the  lowest  axi- 
oms differ  but  little  from  bare  experiment,  the 
highest  and  most  general  (as  they  are  esteemed 
at  present)  are  notional,  abstract,  and  of  no  real 
weight.  The  intermediate  are  true,  solid,  full  of 
life,  and  upon  them  depend  the  business  and  for- 
tune of  mankind ;  beyond  these  are  the  really  ge- 
neral, but  not  abstract,  axioms,  which  are  truly 
limited  by  the  intermediate. 

We  must  not  then  add  wings,  but  rather  lead 
and  ballast  to  the  understanding,  to  prevent  its 
jumping  or  flying,  which  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
but  whenever  this  takes  place  we  may  entertain 
greater  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

105.  In  forming  axioms,  we  must  invent  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  induction  from  that  hitherto  in  use ; 
not  only  for  the  proof  and  discovery  of  principles, 
(as  they  are  called,)  but  also  of  minor  intermedi- 
ate, and  in  short  every  kind  of  axioms.  The  in- 
duction which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration  is 
puerile,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  one  contradictory  instance, 
deciding  generally  from  too  small  a  number  of 
facts,  and  those  only  the  most  obvious.  But  a 
really  useful  induction  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
monstration of  the  arts  and  sciences  should  sepa- 
rate nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions, 
and  then  conclude  for  the  affirmative,  after  collect- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  negatives.  Now,  this 
has  not  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  except  per- 
haps by  Plato,  who  certainly  uses  this  form  of 
induction  in  some  measure,  to  sift  definitions  and 
ideas.  But  much  of  what  has  never  yet  entered 
the  thoughts  of  man,  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  exhibit  a  good  and  legitimate 
mode  of  induction,  or  demonstration ;  so  as  even 
to  render  it  essential  for  us  to  bestow  more  pains 
upon  it  than  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
syllogisms.  The  assistance  of  induction  is  to 
serve  us  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  axioms,  but 
also  in  defining  our  notions.  Much  indeed  is  to 
be  hoped  from  such  an  induction  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

106.  In  forming  our  axioms  from  induction,  we 
must  examine  and  try,  whether  the  axiom  we  de- 
live,  be  only  fitted  and  calculated  for  the  particu- 
lar instances  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  whether 
it  be  more  extensive  and  general.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  we  must  observe,  whether  it  confirm  its 
own  extent  and  generality,  by  giving  surety,  as  it 
were,  in  pointing  out  new  particulars,  so  that  we 
may  neither  stop  at  actual  discoreries,  nor  with  a 


careless  grasp  catch  at  shadows  and  abstract 
forms,  instead  of  substances  of  a  determinafe 
nature ;  and  as  soon  as  we  act  thus,  well  author- 
ized hopes  may  with  reason  be  aaid  to  beam 
up^n^s. 

\107^  Here,  too,  we  may  again  repeat  what  we 
have  said  above,  concerning  the  extending  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  reducing  particular  sci- 
ences to  that  one,  so  as  to  prerent  any  schism  or 
dismembering  of  the  sciences ;  without  which  ws 
cannot  hope  to  advance. 

108.  Such  are  the  observations  we  would  make, 
in  order  to  remove  despair  and  excite  hope,  by 
bidding  farewell  to  the  errors  of  past  ages,  or  by 
their  correction.  Let  us  examine  whether  then 
be  other  grounds  for  hope.  And,  first,  if  manj 
useful  discoveries  have  occurred  to  mankind  bj 
chance  or  opportunity,  without  inTesligatioQ  or 
attention  on  their  part,  it  must  necessarily  be 
acknowledged  that  much  more  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  investigation  and  attention,  if  it  be  regn* 
lar  and  orderly,  not  hasty  and  interrupted.  For, 
although  it  may  now  and  then  happen  that  one 
falls  by  chance  upon  something  that  had  befon 
escaped  considerable  efforts  and  laborious  in- 
quiries, yet,  undoubtedly,  the  reverse  is  geneiaify 
the  case.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  for  further,  i 
better,  and  more  frequent  results  from  man's  rei^ 
son,  industry,  method,  and  application,  thanfroa' 
chance  and  mere  animal  instinct,  and  the  likij 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  sources  of  inventiiMkj 

109.  We  may  also  derive  some  reason  for  hope, 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  actual  inventioDi 
being  of  such  a  nature,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  have  formed  a  conjecture  about  them,  pr^ 
viously  to  their  discovery,  but  would  rather  hsTS 
ridiculed  them  as  impossible.  For  men  are  wont 
to  guess  about  new  subjects,  from  those  they  sre 
already  acquainted  with,  and  the  hasty  snd 
vitiated  fancies  they  have  thence  formed:  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  fallacious  mode  of 
reasoning,  because  much  of  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  sources  of  things,  does  not  flow  in  their 
usual  channel.  If,  for  instance,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  cannon,  one  had  described  its  effects  ia 
the  following  manner :  "  There  is  a  new  invas- 
tion,  by  which  walls  and  the  greatest  bulwuks 
can  be  shaken  and  overthrown  from  a  consideiaUs 
distance,"  men  would  have  begun  to  contrive  va- 
rious means  of  multiplying  the  force  of  projectiks 
and  machines,  by  means  of  weights  and  wheels, 
and  other  modes  of  battering  and  projecting.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  any  imagination  or  fiuiey 
would  have  hit  upon  a  fiery  blast  expanding  and 
developing  itself  so  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause none  would  have  seen  an  instance  at  all 
resembling  it,  except  perhaps  in  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  which  they  would  have  immediately  re- 
jected as  the  great  operations  of  nature,  not  to  be 
imitated  by  man. 

So  if,  before  the  discovery  of  ailk  thread,  any 
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one  had  obserred,  «<that  a  species  of  thread  had 
been  discoyered,  fit  for  dresses  and  furniture,  far 
•orpassing  the  thread  of  worsted  or  flax  in  fine- 
neoSf  and  at  the  same  time  in  tenacity,  beauty, 
and  softness,''  men  would  have  begun  to  imagine 
something  about  Chinese  plants,  or  the  fine  hair 
of  some  animals,  or  the  feathers  or  down  of  birds, 
bot  certainly  would  nerer  have  had  an  idea  of  its 
being  spun  by  a  small  worm,  in  so  copious  a 
manner,  and  renewed  annually.  But  if  any  one 
had  Tentured  to  suggest  the  silk  worm,  he  would 
bmTo  been  laughed  at,  as  if  dreaming  of  some  new 
mannfacture  from  spiders. 

809  again,  if  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass,  any  one  had  said,  «•  that  an  instrument  had 
been  invented,  by  which  the  quarters  and  points 
of  the  besTens  could  be  exactly  taken  and  distin- 
gnished,"  men  would  have  entered  into  disquisi- 
tions on  the  refinement  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  the  like,  from  the  excitement  of  their 
imaginations ;  but  the  thought  of  any  thing  being 
diseoTered,  which  not  being  a  celestial  body,  but 
m  mere  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  should  yet 
in  its  motion  agree  with  that  of  such  bodies, 
would  hsTe  appeared  absolutely  incredible.  Yet 
were  these  fi&cts,  and  the  like  (unknown  for  so 
many  ages)  not  discovered  at  last,  either  by 
phflosophy  or  reasoning,  but  by  chance  and  op- 
portunity ;  and  (as  we  have  observed)  they  are 
of  a  nature  most  heterogeneous,  and  remote  from 
wliat  was  hitherto  known,  so  that  no  previous 
knowledge  could  lead  to  them. 

We*  may,  therefore,  well  hope  that  many  ex- 
eellent  and  useful  matters  are  yet  treasured  up  in 
the  bosom  of  nature,  bearing  no  relation  or  ana- 
logy to  our  actual  discoveries,  but  out  of  the 
eommon  track  of  our  imagination,  and  still  un- 
discovered ;  and  which  will  doubtless  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  and  lapse  of  years,  as  the 
otfiers  have  been  before  them ;  but  in  the  way  we 
BOW  point  out,  they  may  rapidly  and  at  once  be 
both  represented  and  anticipated. 
,  110.  There  are  moreover  some  inventions  which 
'  nnder  it  probable  that  men  may  pass  and  hurry 
,  over  the  most  noble  discoveries  which  lie  imme- 
.'  diately  before  them.  For,  however  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  silk,  the  compass,  sugar,  paper,  or 
tlie  like,  may  appear  to  depend  on  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  things  and  nature,  printing  at  least  in- 
TolTes  no  contrivance  which  is  not  clear  and 
almost  obvious.  But  from  want  of  observing 
tbat  although  the  arrangement  of  the  types  of  let^ 
ters  required  more  trouble  than  writing  with  the 
bandy  yet  these  types  once  arranged  serve  for 
iummerable  impressions,  whilst  manuscript  only 


*  Tbte  bope  bmi  been  abondaBtly  realized  In  the  dIecoTery 
of  frmrfif,  and  the  decomposition  of  light,  strictly  by  the  In- 
dactive  method.  To  a  better  philosophy,  we  may  also  attri- 
b«t«  the  dieeovery  of  electricity,  galvanlam,  and  their  mu- 
taal  connexion  wUh  each  other,  and  roafnetism,  the  inven- 
tioM  of  the  air  puap,  atean  taghit,  chronometer,  Ike 


aflfords  one  copy ;  and  again,  from  want  of  ob 
serving  that  ink  might  be  thickened  so  as  to  stain 
without  running,  (which  was  necessary,  seeing 
the  letters  face  upwards,  and  the  impression  is 
made  from  above,)  this  most  beautiful  invention 
(which  assists  so  materially  the  propagation  of 
lean||ng)  remained  unknown  for  so  many  ages. 

The  human  mind  is  often  so  awkward  and  ill 
regulated  in  the  career  of  invention,  that  it  is  at 
first  difilident,  and  then  despises  itself.  For  it 
appears  at  first  incredible  that  any  such  discovery 
should  be  made,  and  when  it  has  been  made,  it 
appears  incredible  that  it  should  so  long  have 
escaped  men's  research.  All  which  aflbrds  good 
reason  for  the  hope  that  avast  mass  of  indentions 
yet  remains,  which  may  be  deduced  not  only  from 
the  investigation  of  new  modes  of  operation,  but 
also  from  transferring,  comparing,  and  applying 
these  already  known,  by  the  method  of  what  we 
have  termed  literate  experience. 

111.  Nor  should  we  omit  another  ground  of 
hope.  Let  men  only  consider  (if  they  will)  their 
infinite  expenditure  of  talent,  time,  and  fortune, 
in  matters  and  studies  of  far  inferior  importance 
and  value :  a  small  portion  of  which  applied  to 
sound  and  solid  learning  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  every  difficulty.  And  we  have  thought 
right  to  add  this  observation,  because  we  candidly 
own  that  such  a  collection  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental history  as  we  have  traced  in  our  own  mind, 
and  as  is  really  necessary,  is  a  great,  and,  as  it 
were,  royal  work,  requiring  much  labour  and 
expense. 

112.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  one  be  alarmed 
at  the  multitude  of  particulars,  but  rather  inclined 
to  hope  on  that  very  account.  For  the  particular 
phenomena  of  the  arts  and  nature  are  in  reality 
but  as  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the  U-jtions 
of  the  imagination,  removed  and  separated  from  i 
the  evidence  of  facts.  The  termination  ol  our  • 
method  is  clear,  and  I  had  almost  said,  near  at 
hand  ;  the  other  admits  of  no  termination,  but  only 
of  infinite  confusion.  For  men  have  hitherto 
dwelt  but  little,  or  rather  only  slightly  touched 
upon  experience,  whilst  they  have  wasted  much 
time  on  theories  and  the  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. If  we  had  but  any  one  who  could  actually 
answer  our  interrogations  of  nature,  the  invention 
of  all  causes  and  sciences  would  be  the  labour  of 
but  a  few  years. 

113.  We  think  some  ground  of  hope  is  afforded 
by  our  own  example,  which  is  not  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  boasting,  but  as  a  useful  remark.  Let 
those  who  distrust  their  own  powers  observe  my- 
self, one  who  have  amongst  my  contemporaries 
been  the  most  engaged  in  public  business,  who 
am  not  very  strong  in  health,  (which  causes  a 
great  loss  of  time,)  and  am  the  first  explorer  of  this 
course,  following  the  guidance  of  none,  nor  even 
communicating  my  thoughts  to  a  single  indivi 
dual ;  yet  having  once  firmly  entered  in  the  right 
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way,  and  aabmitting  tlie  powers  of  my  mind  to 
things,  I  have  somewhat  advanced  (as  I  make 
bold  to  think;  the  matter  I  now  treat  of.  Then 
let  others  consider  what  may  be  hoped  from  men 
who  enjoy  abundant  leisure,  from  united  labours, 
and  the  succession  of  ages,  after  these  sugges- 
tions on  our  part,  especially  in  a  course  which  is 
not  confined,  like  theories,  to  individuals,  but 
admits  of  the  best  distribution  and  union  of  labour 
and  effect,  particularly  in  collecting  experiments. 
For  men  will  then  only  begin  to  know  their  own 
!  power,  when  each  performs  a  separate  part,  instead 
^  of  undertaking  in  crowds  the  same  work. 

114.  Lastly,  though  a  much  more  faint  and 
uncertain  breeae  of  hope  were  to  spring  up  from 
oar  new  continent,  yet  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  we  would  not  show  a 
dastard  spirit.  For  the  risk  attending  want  of 
success  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  neglect^ 
ing  the  attempt;  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
loss  of  a  little  human  labour,  the  latter  with  that 
of  an  immense  benefit.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  abundant  ground 
to  hope,  and  to  induce  not  only  those  who  are 
sanguine  to  make  experiment,  but  even  those  who 
are  cautious  and  sober  to  give  their  assent. 

115.  Such  are  the  grounds  for  banishing  de- 
spair, hitherto  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  delay  and  restraint  to  which  the  sciences  have 
been  subjected ;  in  treating  of  which,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  discussed  the  signs  and  causes  of 
the  errors,  idleness,  and  ignorance,  that  have  pre- 
vailed :  seeing  especially  that  the  more  refined 
causes,  which  are  not  open  to  popular  judgment 
and  observation,  may  be  referred  to  our  remarks 
on  the  idols  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  too,  we 
should  close  the  demolishing  branch  of  our  Instau- 
lation,  which  is  comprised  in  three  confutations. 
1.  The  confutation  of  natural  human  reason  left 
to  itself.     2.  The  confutation  of  demonstration. 

.  3.  The  confutation  of  theories,  or  received  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  doctrines.  Our  confuta- 
tion has  followed  such  a  course  as  was  open  to  it, 
namely,  the  exposing  of  the  signs  of  error,  and 
the  producing  evidence  of  the  causes  of  it:  for  we 
could  adopt  no  other,  differing,  as  we  do,  both  in 
first  principles  and  demonstrations  from  others. 

It  is  time  for  us,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  art 
itself,  and  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  nature : 
there  is,  however,  still  something  which  must  not 
be  passed  over.  For  the  intent  of  this  first  book 
of  aphorisms  being  to  prepare  the  mind  for  under- 
standing as  well  as  admitting  what  follows,  we 
must  now,  after  having  cleansed,  polished,  and 
levelled  its  surface,  place  it  in  a  good  position, 
Mid,  as  it  were,  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  our 
propositions ;  ceeingthat  prejudice  in  new  matters 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  strength  of  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  also  by  a  false  anticipation 
or  expectation  of  the  matter  proposed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  induce  good  and  correct  j 


opinions  of  what  we  offer,  although  this  be  only 
necessary  for  the  moment,  and,  as  it  weie.  laid 
out  at  intercMt^  until  the  matter  itself  be  well  un* 
derstood. 

IIG.  First,  then,  we  must  desire  men  not  to 
suppose  that  we  are  ambitious  of  founding  any 
philosophical  sect,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  or! 
some  moderns,  as  Telesius,*  Patricias, f  and 
Severinus.^  For,  neither  is  this  our  intention, 
nor  do  we  think  that  peculiar  abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  the  principles  of  things,  are  of 
much  importance  to  men's  fortunes;  since  it  were 
easy  to  revive  many  ancient  theories,  and  to  in- 
troduce many  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  many 
hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  hcaoen»  can  be  form- 
ed, differing  in  themselves,  and  yet  sufficientlj 
according  with  tlie  phenomena. 

We  bestow  not  our  labour  on  such  theoretical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  useless  topics.  On  tbe ' 
contrary,  our  determination  is  that  of  trying 
whether  we  can  lay  a  firmer  foundation,  and  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance  the  boundaries  of  homn 
power  and  dignity.  And  although,  here  and 
there,  upon  some  particular  points,  we  hold  (in 
our  own  opinion)  more  true  and  certain,  and  I 
might  even  say,  more  advantageous  tenets,  thtn 
those  in  general  repute,  (which  we  have  collected 
in  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration,)  yet  vt^joEet 
no  universal  or  isoinplete  theory.  The  time  does 
not  yet  appear  to  us  to  be  arrived,  and  we  ente^ 
tain  no  hope  of  our  life  being  prolonged  to  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  InstaniatioD, 
(which  is  destined  for  philosophy  discovered  by 
the  interpretation  of  nature,)  but  are  content  if 
we  proceed  quietly  and  usefully  in  our  interme- 
diate pursuit,  scattering,  in  the  mean  time,  tba 
seeds  of  less  adulterated  truth  for  posterity,  and, 
at  least,  commence  the  great  work. 

117.  And,  as  we  pretend  not  to  found  asset, 
80  do  we  neither  offer  nor  promise  partieolir 
effects :  which  may  occasion  some  to  object  to  us, 
that  since  we  so  often  speak  of  effects,  and  con- 
sider every  thing  in  its  relation  to  that  end,  ws 
ought  also  to  give  some  earnest  of  producing 
them.  Our  course  and  method,  however,  as  ws 
have  often  said,  and  again  repeat,  is  snch  as  not 
to  deduce  effects  from  effects,  nor  experimentt 
from  experiments,  (as  the  empirics  do,)  but  in 
our  capacity  of  legitimate  interpreters  of  natom, 
to  deduce  causes  and  axioms  from  effects  and  ^ 
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and  publithed  hia  '*  De  Rerum  naturi  Jazta  propria  priad* 
pia"  in  1565,  in  opposition  to  Aristotle.  He  applied  matbe- 
matics  to  physics,  and  held  some  notions  aimilar  to  thoae  of 
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t  Francesco  Patrizio,  born  In  Cherao,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
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professor  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Rome  till  hia  doatli  la 
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^dperimenU ;  and  new  eflfects  and  experiments 
^{nhh  those  causes  and  axioms. 

And,  although  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence 
and  ability  will  observe  the  indications  and 
skflflehes  of  many  noble  effects  in  our  tables  of 
inreBtions,  (which  form  the  fourth  part  of  tlie 
lostaaration,)  and  also  in  the  examples  of  parti- 
eolai'  instances  cited  in  the  second  part,  as  well 
as  in  our  obsenrations  on  history,  (which  is  the 
•abject  of  the  third  part ;  yet  we  candidly  confess 
tlisl  oar  present  natural  history,  whether  compiled 
from  books  or  our  own  inquiries,  is  not  sufficiently 
copious  and  well  ascertained  to  satisfy,  or  even 
assist,  a  proper  interpretation. 

Ift  therefore,  there  be  any  one  who  is  more  dis- 
posed and  prepared  for  mechanical  art,  and  inge- 
nious in  discovering  effects,  than  in  the  mere 
management  of  experiment,  we  allow  him  to 
employ  his  industry  in  gathering  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  history  and  tables  in  his  way,  and 
applying  them  to  effects,  receiving  them  as  inte- 
fsst  till  he  can  obtain  the  principal.  For  our  own 
pert,  having  a  greater  object  in  view,  we  condemn 
all  hasty  and  premature  rest  in  such  pursuits,  as 
we  would  Atalanta^s  apple  (to  use  a  common 
allnmon  of  ours ;)  for  we  are  not  childishly  am- 
bitioos  of  golden  fruit,  but  use  all  our  efforts  to 
the  course  of  art  outstrip  nature,  and  we 
not  to  reap  moss  or  the  green  blade,  but 
wait  for  a  ripe  harvest. 

118.  There  will  be  some,  without  doubt,  who, 
on  m  perusal  of  our  history  and  tables  of  inven- 
tion, will  meet  with  some  uncertainty,  or  perhaps 
frllacy,  in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  will 
thence,  perhaps,  imagine  that  our  discoveries  are 
hnilt  on  false  foundations  and  principles.  There 
is»  however,  really  nothing  in  this,  since  it  must 
needs  happen  in  beginnings.  For  it  is  the  same 
as  if  in  writing  or  printing  one  or  two  letters 
were  wrongly  turned  or  misplaced,  which  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  who  can  easily 
by  his  own  eye  correct  the  error ;  let  men  in  the 
same  way  conclude  that  many  experiments  in 
nstnral  history  may  be  erroneously  believed  and 
admitted,  which  are  easily  expunged  and  rejected 
allefwards  by  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  if  these  errors  in  natural 
history  and  experiments  become  great,  frequent, 
snd  continued,  they  cannot  be  corrected  and 
amended  by  any  dexterity  of  wit  or  art.  If,  then, 
in  our  natural  history,  well  examined  and 
npiled  with  such  diligence,  strictness,  and  (I 
might  say)  reverential  scruples,  there  be  now  and 
.then  something  false  and  erroneous  in  the  details, 
what  must  we  say  of  the  common  natural  history, 
which  is  so  negligent  and  careless  when  compared 
with  oorsi  or  of  systems  of  philosophy  and  the 
;  sciences  based  on  such  loose  soil,  or  rather  quick- 
■  sand  1  Let  none  then  be  alarmed  by  such  observa- 
tions. 

119.  Again,  our  history  and  experiments  will 


contain  much  that  is  light  and  common,  mean  and 
illiberal,  too  refined  and  merely  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  no  use,  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
divert  and  alienate  the  attention  of  mankind. 
With  regard  to  what  is  common ;  let  men  reflect, 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  used  to  do  nothing 
but  refer  and  adapt  the  causes  of  things  of  rare 
occurrence  to  those  of  things  which  more  fre- 
quently happen,  without  any  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  latter,  taking  them  for  granted  and 
admitted. 

Hence  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
gravity,  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  heat, 
cold,  light,  hardness,  softness,  rarity,  density, 
liquidity,  solidity,  animation,  inanimation,  simili- 
tude, difference,  organic  formation,  but  taking 
them  to  be  self-evident,  manifest,  and  admitted, 
they  dispute  and  decide  upon  other  matters  of  less 
frequent  and  familiar  occurrence. 

But  we  (who  know  that  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  that  which  is  rare  or  remarkable,  and 
much  less  any  thing  new  brought  to  light,  with- 
out a  previous  regular  examination  and  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  that  which  is  common,  and  the 
causes  again  of  those  causes)  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  admit  the  most  common  objects  into 
our  history.  Besides,  we  have  observed  that 
nothing  has  been  so  injurious  to  philosophy  aa 
this  circumstance,  namely,  that  familiar  and  fre- 
quent objects  do  not  arrest  and  detain  men's  con- 
templation, but  are  carelessly  admitted,  and  their 
causes  never  inquired  afler ;  so  that  information 
on  unknown  subjects  is  not  more  often  wanted 
than  attention  to  those  which  are  known. 

120.  With  regard  to  the  meanness  or  even  the 
filthiness  of  particulars,  for  which  (as  Pliny  ob- 
serves) an  apology  is  requisite,  such  subjects  are 
no  less  worthy  of  admission  into  natural  history 
than  the  most  magnificent  and  costly :  nor  do  they 
at  all  pollute  natural  history,  for  the  sun  enters 
alike  the  palace  and  the  privy,  and  is  not  thereby 
polluted.  We  neither  dedicate  nor  raise  a  capitol 
or  pyramid  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  rear  a  holy 
temple  in  his  mind,  on  the  model  of  the  universe, 
which  model  therefore  we  imitate.  For  that 
which  is  deserving  of  existence  is  deserving  of 
knowledge,  the  image  of  existence.  Now,  the 
mean  and  splendid  alike  exist.  Nay,  as  the 
finest  odours  are  sometimes  produced  from  putrid 
matter,  (such  as  musk  and  civet,)  so  does  valuable 
light  and  information  emanate  from  mean  and 
sordid  instances.  But  we  have  already  said  too 
much,  for  such  fastidious  feelings  are  childish 
and  effeminate. 

121.  The  next  point  requires  a  more  accurate 
consideration,  namely,  that  many  parts  of  oni 
history  will  appear  to  the  vulgar,  or  even  any 
mind  accustomed  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
fantastically  and  uselessly  refined.  Hence  we 
have  in  regard  to  this  matter  said  Orom  the  fir^^t, 
and  must  again  repeat,  that  we  look  for  experi- 
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menu  that  shall  afford  li^ht  rather  than  profit, 
imitating  the  divine  creation,  which,  as  we  haye 
oflen  obsenred,  only  produced  light  on  the  first 
day,  and  assigned  that  whole  day  to  its  creation, 
without  adding  any  material  work. 

If  any  one  Uien  imagine  such  matters  to  be  of 
no  use,  he  might  equally  suppose  light  to  be  of  no 
use,  because  it  is  neither  solid  nor  material.  For 
in  fact  the  knowledge  of  simple  natures,  when 
sufficiently  investigated  and  defined,  resembles 
light,  which  though  of  no  great  use  in  itself, 
affords  access  to  the  general  mysteries  of  effects, 
and  with  a  peculiar  power  comprehends  and 
draws  with  it  whole  bands  and  troops  of  effects, 
and  the  sources  of  the  most  val  uable  axioms.  So, 
also,  the  elements  of  letters  have  of  themselves 
separately  no  meaning,  and  are  of  no  use,  -yet  are 
they  as  it  were  the  original  matter  in  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  speech.  The  seeds 
of  substances  whose  effect  is  powerful,  are  of  no 
use  except  in  their  growth,  and  the  scattered  rays 
of  light  itself  avail  not  unless  collected. 

But  if  speculative  subtilties  give  offence,  what 
must  we  say  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  who 
indulged  in  them  to  such  excess?  And  those 
subtilties  were  wasted  on  words,  or  at  least  com- 
mon notions,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  not  on 
things  or  nature,  and  alike  unproductive  of  benefit 
in  their  origin  and  their  consequences :  in  no  way 
resembling  ours,  which  are  at  present  useless,  but 
in  their  consequences  of  infinite  benefit.  Let 
men  be  assured  th^t  all  subtile  disputes  and  dis- 
cursive efforts  of  the  mind  are  late  and  preposte- 
rous, when  they  are  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  discovery  of  axioms,  and  that  their  true  or  at 
any  rate  chief  opportunity  is  when  experiment  is 
to  be  weighed  and  axioms  to  be  derived  from  it. 
They  otherwise  catch  and  grasp  at  nature,  but 
never  seize  or  detain  her :  and  we  may  well  apply 
to  nature  that  which  has  been  said  of  opportunity 
or  fortune,  '•  that  she  wears  a  lock  in  front,  but  is 
bald  behind.'* 

In  short,  we  may  reply  decisively  to  those  who 
despise  any  part  of  natural  history  as  being  vul- 
gar, mean,  or  subtle  and  useless  in  its  origin,  in 
the  words  of  a  poor  woman  to  a  haughty  prince 
who  had  rejected  her  petition,  as  unworthy  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  majesty :  ••  then  cease 
to  reign  ;**  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  empire 
of  nature  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  administered 
by  one  who  refuses  to  pay  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters w  being  poor  and  too  minute. 

133.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  us  as  being 
singular  and  harsh,  that  we  should  with  one 
stroke  and  assault,  as  it  were,  banish  all  authori- 
ties and  sciences,  and  that  too  by  our  own  efforts, 
without  requiring  the  assistance  and  support  of 
any  of  the  ancients. 

Now,  we  are  aware,  that  had  we  been  ready  to 
Mct  otherwise  than  sincerely,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  refer  our  present  method  to  remote  ages,  prior 


to  those  of  the  Greeks,  (since  the  scienees  in  all 
probability  floorished  more  in  their  natural  state, 
though  silently,  than  when  they  were  paraded 
with  the  fifes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks;)  or 
even  (in  parts  at  least)  to  some  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  to  derive  authority  and  honour 
from  thence;  as  men  of  no  family  labour  to  raise 
and  form  nobility  for  themselves  in  some  ancient 
line,  by  the  help  of  genealogies.    Trosting,  how- 
ever, to  the  evidence  of  facts,  we  reject  eveij 
kind  of  fiction  and  imposture:  and  think  it  of 
no  more  consequence  to  our  subject,  whether  future 
discoveries  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  let 
or  rose  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  lod 
lapse  of  ages,  than  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
mankind  to  know  whether  the  new  world  be  tlte 
island  of  Atlantis,*  and  known  to  the  ancients,  or 
be  now  discovered  for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  the  universal  censnre  we  have 
bestowed,  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  pro- 
perly considers  the  matter,  that  it  is  both  more  pro- 
bable and  more  modest  than  any  partial  one  conld 
have  been.  For  if  the  errors  had  not  been  rooted 
in  the  primary  notions,  some  well  conftcled 
discoveries  must  have  corrected  others  that  were 
deficient.  But  since  the  errors  were  fandamental, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  men  may  be  said  nther 
to  have  neglected  or  passed  over  things  this  to 
have  formed  a  wrong  or  false  judgment  of  them, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  did  not 
obtain  what  they  never  aimed  at,  nor  arrive  at  a 
goal  which  they  had  not  determined,  nor  perfmn 
a  course  which  they  had  neither  entered  upon  nor 
adhered  to. 

With  regard  to  our  presumption,  we  allow  that 
if  we  were  to  assume  a  power  of  drawing  a  more 
perfect  straight  line  or  circle  than  any  one  else, 
by  superior  steadiness  of  hand  or  acuteness  of 
eye,  it  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  talent ;  bat 
if  one  merely  assert  that  he  can  draw  a  more  pe^ 
feet  line  or  circle  with  a  ruler  or  compasses,  than 
another  can  by  his  unassisted  hand  or  eye,  he 
surely  cannot  be  said  to  boast  of  much.  Now  thii 
applies  not  only  to  our  first  original  attempt,  bnt 
also  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  apply  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit.  For  our  method  of  dis- 
covering the  sciences,  merely  levels  men*t  will, 
and  leaves  but  little  to  their  superiority,  sines  U; 
achieves  every  thing  by  the  most  certain  nilei' 
and  demonstrations.  Whence,  (as  we  have  often- 
observed,)  our  attempt  is  to  be  attributed  to  fo^ 
tune  rather  than  talent,  and  is  the  offspring  of  , 
time  rather  than  of  wit.  For  a  certain  sort  of 
chance  has  no  less  effect  upon  our  thoughts  thaa 
on  our  acts  and  deeds. 

123.  We  may,  therefore,  apply  to  ourselves 
the  joke  of  him  who  said,  '<  that  water  and  wine 
drinkers  could  not  think  alike,**  especially  as  it 
hits  the  matter  so  well.     For  others,  both  an- 
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i^ienta  and  modems,  have,  in  the  sciences,  drank  a 
erode  liquor  like  water,  either  flowing  of  itself 
from  the  understanding,  or  drawn  up  by  logic  as 
the  wheel  draws  up  the  bucket.  But  we  drink 
and  pledge  others  with  a  liquor  made  of  many 
well  ripened  grapes,  collected  and  plucked  from 
particular  branches,  squeezed  in  the  press,  and  at 
last  clarified  and  fermented  in  a  yessel.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful  that  we  should  not  agree 
with  others. 

12 1.  Another  objection  will,  without  doubt,  be 
made,  namely,  that  we  have  not  ourselves  esta- 
blished a  correct,  or  the  best  goal  or  aim  of  the 
•ciences,  (the  very  defect  we  blame  in  others.) 
For,  they  will  say,  that  the  contemplation  of 
tmth  is  more  dignified  and  exalted  than  any 
utility  or  extent  of  eflfects :  but  that  our  dwelling 
so  long  and  anxiously  on  experience  and  matter, 
and  the  fluctuating  state  of  particulars,  fastens  the 
mind  to  earth,  or  rather  casts  it  down  mto  an 
abyss  of  confusion  and  disturbance,  and  separates 
and  removes  it  from  a  much  more  divine  state, 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  abstract  wisdom. 
We  willingly  assent  to  tlirir  reasoning,  and  are 
meet  anxious  to  eflfect  the  very  point  they  hint 
at  and  require.  For  we  are  founding  a  real 
mod^l  of  the  world  in  the  understanding,  such  as 
it  is  found  to  be,  not  such  as  man's  reason  has 
distorted.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
secting and  anatomizing  the  world  most  diligent- 
ly; but  we  declare  it  necessary  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  vain,  little,  and  as  it  were  apish  imita- 
tions of  the  world,  which  have  been  formed  in 
various  systems  of  philosophy  by  men's  fancies. 
Let  men  learn  (as  wo  have  said  above)  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  idols  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  The 
former  are  mere  arbitrary  abstractions ;  the  latter 
the  true  marks  of  the  Creator  on  his  creatures,  as 
they  are  imprinted  on,  and  defined  in  matter,  by 
tne  and  exquisite  touches.  Truth,  therefore, 
■and  utility  are  here  perfectly  identical,  and  the 
•'  effects  are  of  more  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
firom  the  benefit  they  confer  on  men. 

125.  Others  may  object  that  we  are  only  doing 
tbat  which  has  already  been  done,  and  that  the 
ancients  followed  the  same  course  as  ourselves. 
Tbey  may  imagine,  therefore,  that,  after  all  this 
•tir  and  exertion,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  some 
of  those  systems  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
eients :  for  that  they,  too,  when  commencing  their 
meditations,  laid  up  a  great  store  of  instances 
and  particulars,  and  digested  them  under  topics 
and  titles  in  their  commonplace  books,  and  so 
worked  out  their  systems  and  arts,  and  then  de- 
eideil  upon  what  they  discorercd,  and  related 
now  and  then  some  examples  to  confirm  and 
throw  light  upon  their  doctrine;  but  thought  it 
superfluous  and  troublesome  to  publish  their 
notes,  minutes,  and  commonplaces,  and,  therefore, 
followed  the  example  of  builders,  who  remove 
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the  scaflfolding  and  ladders  when  the  building  is 
finished.  Nor  can  we  indeed  believe  the  case  to 
have  been  otherwise.  But  to  any  one,  not  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  our  previous  observations,  it 
will  be  easy  to  answer  this  objection,  or  rather 
scruple.  For,  we  allow  that  the  ancients  had  a 
particular  form  of  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  their  writingrs  show  it.  But  it  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  immediately  flew  from  a  few 
instances  and  particulars,  (afWr  adding  some 
common  notions,  and  a  few  generally  received 
opinions  most  in  vogue,)  to  the  most  general  con- 
clusions, or  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  and 
then  by  their,  intermediate  propositions  deduced 
their  inferior  conclusions,  and  tried  them  by  the 
test  of  the  immovable  and  settled  truth  of  the 
first,  and  so  constructed  their  art.  Lastly,  if 
some  new  particulars  and  instances  were  brought 
forward,  which  contradicted  their  dogmas,  they 
either  with  great  subtilty  reduced  them  to  one 
system,  by  distinctions  or  explanations  of  their 
own  rules,  or  got  rid  of  them  clumsily  as  excep- 
tions, labouring  most  pertinaciously  in  tlie  mean 
time  to  accommodate  the  causes  of  such  as  were 
not  contradictory  to  their  own  principles.  Their 
natural  history  and  their  experience  were  both 
far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  their  flying  off  to  generalities  ruined  every 
thing. 

126,  Another  objection  will  be  made  against 
us,  that  we  prohibit  decisions,  and  the  laying 
down  of  certain  principles,  till  we  arrive  regular- 
ly at  i;enerdlities  by  the  intermediate  steps,  and 
thus  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense  and  lead  to 
uncertainty.  But  our  object  is  not  uncertainty, 
hut  fitting  certai«ity,  for  we  derogate  not  from 
the  senses,  but  assist  them,  and  despise  not  the 
understanding,  but  direct  it.  It  is  better  to  know ' 
what  is  necessary,  and  not  to  imagine  we  are 
fully  in  possession  of  it,  than  to  imagine  that  we 
are  fully  in  possession  of  it,  and  yet  in  reality  to 
know  nothing  which  we  ought. 

127.  Again,  some  may  raise  this  question  rather 
than  objection,  whether  we  talk  of  perfecting  na- 
tural philosophy  alone  according  to  our  method, 
or  the  other  sciences  also,  such  as  logic,  ethics, 
politics.  We  certainly  intend  to  comprehend 
them  all.  And  as  common  logic,  which  regulates 
matters  by  syllogisms,  is  applied  not  only  to  na^ 
tural,  but  also  to  every  other  science,  so  out  in- 
ductive method  likewise  comprehends  them  all. 
For  we  form  a  history  and  tables  of  invention  for 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  for  ex- 
amples in  civil  life,  and  the  mental  operations  of 
memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the 
rest,  as  well  as  for  heat  and  cold,  light,  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  like.  But  since  our  method  of  m 
terpretation,  after  preparing  and  arranging  a  his 
tory,  does  not  content  itself  with  examining  tlio 
operations  and  disquisitions  of  the  mind,  like 
common  logic ;  bot  also  inspects  the  nature  of 
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thingflf  we  so  regulate  the  mind  that  it  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  itself  in  every  respect  correctly 
to  that  nature.  On  that  account  we  deliver  nu- 
merous and  various  precepts  in  our  doctrine  of 
interpretation,  so  that  they  may  apply  in  some 
measure  to  the  method  of  discovering  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  subject-matter  of  investi- 
gation. 

128.  Let  none  even  doubt  whether  we  are  anx- 
ious to  destroy  and  demolish  the  philosophy,  arts, 
and  sciences,  which  are  now  in  use.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  readily  cherish  their  practice,  cultivation, 
and  honour.  For  we  by  no  means  interfere  to 
prevent  the  prevalent  system  from  encouraging 
discussion,  adorning  discourses,  or  being  employ- 
ed serviceably  in  the  chair  of  the  professor  or  the 
practice  of  common  life,  and  being  taken,  in 
short,  by  general  consent,  as  current  coin.  Nay, 
we  plainly  declare,  that  the  system  we  offer  will 
not  be  very  suitable  for  such  purposes,  not  being 
easily  adapted  to  vulofar  apprehensions,  except  by 
eflfects  and  works.  To  show  our  sincerity  in  pro- 
fessing our  regard  and  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  received  sciences,  we  can  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  our  published  writings,  (especially 
our  books  on  the  advancement  of  learning.)  "We 
will  not,  therefore,  endeavour  to  evince  it  any 
further  by  words ;  but  content  ourselves  with 
steadily  and  professedly  premising,  that  no  great 
progress  can  be  made  by  the  present  methods,  in 
the  theory  or  contemplation  of  science,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  produce  any  very  abun- 
dant effects. 

129,  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  excellence  of  our  proposed  end.  If  we  had 
done  so  before,  we  might  hnv»appeared  merely 
to  express  our  wishes,  but  now  that  wo  have  ex- 
cited hope  and  removed  prejudices,  it  will  perhaps 
have  greater  weight.  Had  we  performed  and 
completely  accomplished  the  whole,  without  fre- 
quently calling  in  others  to  assist  in  our  labours, 
we  should  then  have  refrained  from  saying  any 
more,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  extol  our  own 
deserts.  Since,  however,  the  industry  of  others 
must  be  quickened,  and  their  courage  roused  and 
inflamed,  it  is  right  to  recall  some  points  to  their 
memory. 

First,  then,  the  introduction  of  great  inventions 

appears  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  human 

letioni  ;  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it.    For 

they  aangned  divine  honours  to  the  authors  of 

BfvntioiiB,  but  only  heroic  honours  to  those  who 

^■plajad  dvil  merit,  (such  as  the  founders  of 

Mm  and  «npina«  legialatora,  the  deliverers  of 

iHk  WMBliiy  from  mrlaating  misfortunes,  the 

I  of  ^lUlii  and  the  like.)    And  if  any 

i  them,  he  will  find  the  judg- 

•■ftrf  tiAfally  to  he  ooneet.    For  the  benefits 

^■^MeKtaa  VnfeailiflM  may  extend  to  mankind 

'^«HiA«%tt  dill  haaafili  to  particular  spots 

to  I.     ^^^  VttB^vHHMi^  lait  but  for  a  time, 


the  former  forever .  Civil  reformatioD  aeldom  it 
carried  on  without  violence  and  confusion,  whilst 
inventions  are  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  withoat 
injuring  or  afflicting  any. 

Inventions  are,  also,  as  it  were,  new  creationi 
and  imitations  of  divine  works ;  as  was  expressed 
by  the  poet  :• 

**  Prlmum  fhifif«roi  fistai  mortallboi  mgrim 
Dididernnt  quondam  pivitanti  nomiBe  Athena 
Et  recreaverunt  viiam  legeique  rofarunt." 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  Solomon,  that 
whilst  he  flourished  in  the  possession  of  his  em* 
pire,  in  wealth,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  works, 
in  his  court,  his  household,  his  fleet,  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  and  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  mankind,  he  still  placed  his  glory  in  none  of 
these,  but  declared, f  ^*That  it  ia  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  to 
search  it  out.^' 

Again,  let  any  one  but  consider  the  immeme 
difference  between  men's  livee  in  the  most  polish- 
ed countries  of  Europe,  and  in  any  wild  and  \n> 
barons  region  of  the  New  Indies,  he  will  think  it 
so  great,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  god  antq 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  mutual  aid  and  bene- 
fits, but  from  tlieir  comparative  states :  the  result 
of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  soil  or  climate. 

Again,  we  should  notice  the  force,  effect,  ud 
consequences  of  inventions,  which  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  those  three  which  wen 
unknown  to  the  ancients;  namely, printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass.  For  these  three  have 
changed  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  whole 
world;  first  in  literature,  then  in  warfare,  and 
lastly  in  navigation:  and  innumerable  changes 
have  been  thence  derived,  so  that  no  empire,  sect, 
or  star,  appears  to  have  exercised  a  greater  power 
and  influence  on  human  aflfairs  than  these  meehip 
nical  discoveries. 

It  will,  pcriiaps,  be  as  well  to  distinguish  three 
species  and  degrees  of  ambition.     First,  that  of 
men  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their  own  power 
in  their  country,  which  is  a  vulgar  and  degenerate  , 
kind  ;  next,  that  of  men  who  strive  to  enlarge  tba  ■ 
power  and  empire  of  their  country  over  mankind,  1 
which  is  more  dignified,  but  not  leas  oovetoot;   1 
but  if  one  were  to  endeavour  to  renew  and  enlarga   I 
the  power  and  empire  of  mankind  in  geneml  over 
the  universe,  such  ambition  (if  it  may  so  he 
termed)  is  both  more  sound  and  more  noble  than 
the  other  two.    Now,  the  empire  of  man  over 
things  is  founded  on  the  arts  and  sciences  alone, 
for  nature  is  only  to  be  commanded  by  obeying  her. 

•  This  In  the  opening  of  the  Riztb  book  of  Locretiiu.    Bfr 
eon  probably  quoted  from  memory ;  the  Ifnea  are. 
Prima  fnii;lfero«  fiptiia  mortalibua  rfria 
DMidemae  quondam  fr^tlav  nomliM  Atbena 
Et  recreaverunt,  &c. 
The  teeming  com,  that  feeble  mortala  crare. 
First,  and  lonir  since,  renowned  Athens  lare. 
And  cheered  their  life— then  taught  to  frame  tbeir  bwft 
+  Prov.  juv  a. 
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Besides  this^  if  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
iBTention  has  had  each  an  effect  as  to  ioduce  men 
to  eonsider  him  greater  than  a  man,  who  has  thus 
sbliged  the  whole  race ;  how  much  more  exalted 
will  that  discoTery  be,  which  leads  to  the  easy 
diseoTery  of  every  thing  else !  Yet,  (to  speak  the 
tmth,)  in  the  same  manner  as  we  areTery  thankful 
for  light  which  enables  us  to  enter  on  our  way,  to 
practise  arts,  to  read,  to  distinguish  each  other, 
and  yet  sight  is  more  excellent  and  beautiful  than 
.  tfie  various  uses  of  light ;  so  is  the  contemplation 
of  things  as  they  are,  free  from  superstition  or 
imposture,  error  or  confusion,  much  more  digni- 
fied in  itself  than  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
fioin  discoveries. 

Lastly,  let  none  be  alarmed  at  the  objection  of 
te  arts  and  sciences  becoming  depraved  to  ma- 
levolent or  luxurious  purposes  and  the  like,  for  the 
tune  ean  be  said  of  every  worldly  good ;  talent, 
Morage,  strength,  beauty,  riches,  light  itself,  and 
llie  rest.  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rights 
over  nature,  assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of  God, 
tnd  obtain  that  power,  whose  exercise  will  be 
governed  by  right  reason  and  true  religion. 


130.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  down  the  art 
of  interpreting  nature;  to  which  we  attribute  no 
absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it)  nor  perfection,  although  we  think  that 
our  precepts  are  most  useful  and  correct.  For  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  men  had  at  their  command 
a  proper  history  of  nature  and  experience,  and 
would  apply  themselves  steadily  to  it,  and  could 
hind  themselves  to  two  things ;  1.  To  lay  aside 
received  opinions  and  notions ;  2.  To  restrain  them- 
selves, till  the  proper  season,  from  generalization, 
they  might,  by  the  proper  and  genuine  exertion 
of  their  minds,  fall  into  our  way  of  interpretation 
without  the  aid  of  any  art.  For  interpretation  is 
the  true  and  natural  act  of  the  mind,  when  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed:  certainly,  however,  every 
thing  will  be  more  ready  and  better  fixed  by  our 
precepts. 

Yet  do  we  not  affirm  that  no  addition  can  be 
made  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  considering  the 
mind  in  its  connexion  with  things,  and  not  merely 
relatively  to  its  own  powers,  we  ought  to  be  per* 
suaded  that  the  art  of  invention  can  be  made  to 
grow  with  the  inventions  themselves. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 

APHORISMS, 

ON   THE 

INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE,  OR  THE  REIGN  OF  MAN. 


1.  To  generate  and  superinduce  a  new  nature, 
or  new  natures,  upon  a  given  body,  is  the  labour 
and  aim  of  human  power :  whilst  to  discover  the 
&nn  or  true  difference  of  a  given  nature,  or  the 
!  BOlore*  to  which  such  nature  is  owing,  or  source 
fnm  whence  it  emanates,  (for  these  terms  ap- 
proach nearest  to  an  explanation  of  our  meaning,) 
iotfae  labour  and  discovery  of  human  knowledge. 
And,  subordinate  to  these  primary  labours,  are 
two  others  of  a  secondary  nature  and  inferior 
stamp.  Under  the  first  must  be  ranked  the 
transformation  of  concrete  bodies  from  one  to 
another,  which  is  possible  within  certain  limits ; 
nnder  the  second,  the  discovery,  in  every  species 
of  generation  and  motion,  of  the  latent  and  unin- 
terrupted process,  from  the  manifest  efHcient  and 
manifest  subject-matter  up  to  the  given  form :  and 
a  like  discovery  of  the  latent  conformation  of 
bodies  which  are  at  rest,  instead  of  being  in 
motion. 

S.  The  unhappy  state  of  man's  actual  know- 
ledge is  manifested  even  by  the  common  asser- 
•  T»  t(  ^p  c7y«c,  or  d  «fo(«  of  Arlitotle.  See  lib.  3.  Metap. 


tions  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  rightly  laid  down,  that 
«*true  knowledge  is  that  which  is  deduced  from 
causes.*'  The  division  of  four  causes,  also,  is 
not  amiss :  matter,  form,  the  efficient,  and  end^  or 
final  cause.*  Of  these,  however,  the  latter  is  so 
far  from  being  beneficial,  that  it  even  corrupts  the 
sciences,  except  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
man.  The  discovery  of  form  is  considered  despe> 
rate.  As  for  the  efficient  cause,  and  matter,  (ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  of  inquiry  and  the 
received  opinions  concerning  them,  by  which 
they  are  placed  remote  from,  and  without  any 
latent  process  towards  form,)  they  are  but  desul- 
tory and  superficial,  and  of  scarcely  any  avail  to 
real  and  active  knowledge.  Nor  are  we  unmind- 
ful of  our  having  pointed  out  and  corrected  above 
the  error  of  the  human  mind,  in  assigning  the 
first  qualities  of  essence  to  forms. j*  For,  although 
nothing  exists  in  nature  except  individual  bodies, 

•  Thetie  divinions  are  from  Aristotle*!  Metaphytics,  wliere 
Ibcy  are  termffd,  1,  C-Aii  5  t6  vvokIiuvop,  »,  rd  r(  fiv  tt¥ai 
3,  8^t¥  fi  Spxn  rni  Ktvtnvs.    4,  ri  o^  lvUt¥-^ml  ri  lyuiro¥. 

fBce  Aphnriani  51,  and  3d  paragraph  of  Aphoriam  6(,  is  • 
the  ftrst  boolc. 
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exhibiting  clear  individual  effects  according  to 
particular  laws  :*  yet,  in  each  branch  of  learning, 
that  very  law,  its  investigation,  discovery,  and 
development,  are  the  foundation  both  of  theory 
and  practice.|  This,  law,  therefore,  and  its 
parallel  in  each  science,  is  what  we  understand  \ 
by  the  term  fttrm,  adopting  that  word  because  it 
has  grown  into  common  use,  and  is  of  familiar 
occurrence. 

3.  He  who  has  learned  the  cause  of  a  particular 
nature,  (such  as  whiteness  or  heat,)  in  particular 
subjects  only,  has  acquired  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge:  as  he  who  can  induce  a  certain  effect 
upon  particular  substances  only,  among  those 
which  are  susceptible  of  it,  has  acquired  but  an 
imperfect  power.  But  he  who  has  only  learned 
the  efficient  and  material  cause,  (which  causes 
are  variable,  and  mere  vehicles  conveying  form  to 
particular  substances,)  may  perhaps  arrive  at 
some  new  discoveries  in  matters  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  does  not 
stir  the  limits  of  things,  which  are  much  more 
deeply  rooted  :  whilst  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
formsy  comprehends  the  unity  of  nature  in  sub- 
stances apparently  most  distinct  from  each  other. 
He  can  disclose  and  bring  forward,  therefore, 
(though  it  has  never  yet  been  done,)  things  which 
neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  industry 
of  experiment,  nor  chance  itself,  would  ever  have 
brought  about,  and  which  would  forever  have 
escaped  man^s  thoughts.  From  the  discovery  of 
forms,  therefore,  results  genuine  theory  and  free 
practice. 

4.  Although  there  is  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion and  almost  an  identity  between  the  ways  of 
human  power  and  human  knowledge;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  and  inveterate  habit  of 
dwelling  upon  abstractions,  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
method  to  commence  and  bnild  up  the  sciences 
from  those  foundations  which  bear  a  relation  to 
the  practical  division,  and  to  let  them  mark  out 
and  limit  the  theoretical.  Wo  must  consider, 
therefore,  what  precepts,  or  what  direction  or 
guide,  a  person  would  most  desire,  in  order  to 
generate  and  superinduce  any  nature  upon  a  given 
body :  and  this  not  in  abstruse,  but  in  the  plainest 
language. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  should  wish  to  super- 
induce the  yellow  colour  of  gold  upon  silver,  or 
an  additional  weight,  (observing  always  the  laws 
of  matter,)  or  transparency  on  an  opaque  stone, 
01  tenacity  in  glass,  or  vegetation  on  a  substance 
which  is  not  vpgrtnhle,  wo  must  (1  say)  consider 
what  species  of  prfcrpt  or  guide  this  person 
would  prefer.    And,  firHlly,  hn  will  doubtless  be 


*  Plato*!  iiuLa  ot  f^rmtf  ntr  iii«  nlMtmrllonf  or  feneraliza- 
tlOM  of  dfftloct  ipecief,  whli  h  liMVn  no  rrat  cxlutcuce,  indi- 
vUmmIm  #«/y  nuHmg. 

^  Observe  throughont,  nuroii'ii  inttit  /wrm  mrnni  no  more 
Ihan  law.    Sce,flirtber,  ihlrH  pem^rflph  nf  Aphurlsm  17  of 


anxious  to  be  shown  somo  method  that  will  nei- 
ther fail  in  effect,  nor  deceiTe  him  in  the  trial  of 
it.  Secondly,  he  will  be  anxioas  that  the  pre- 
scribed method  should  not  restrict  him  and  tie 
him  down  to  peculiar  means,  and  certain  parti- 
cular methods  of  acting.  For  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  at  a  loss,  and  without  the  power  or  opportunity 
of  collecting  and  procuring  such  means.  Now, 
if  there  be  other  means  and  methods  (besides 
those  prescribed)  of  creating  snch  a  nature,  they 
will  perhaps  be  of  such  a  kind  as  are  in  his 
power;  yet,  by  the  confined  limits  of  the  precept 
he  will  be  deprived  of  reaping  any  adrantage  from 
them.  Thirdly,  he  will  be  anxious  to  be  shown 
something  not  so  difficult  as  the  required  effect 
itself,  but  approaching  more  nearly  to  practice. 

We  will  lay  this  down,  therefore,  as  tlie 
genuine  and  perfect  rule  of  practice;  *« That  it 
should  be  certain,  free,  and  preparatory,  or  having 
relation  to  practice.*'  And  this  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  discovery  of  a  true/orm.  For  the  fonnof 
any  nature  is  such,  that  when  it  is  assigned,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  follows.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  present  when  that  natnre  is  present, 
and  universally  attests  such  presence,  and  it 
inherent  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  same  form  if 
of  such  a  character,  that  if  it  be  removed,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  vanishes.  It  is,  theie> 
fore,  absent  whenever  that  nature  is  absent,  lod 
perpetually  testifies  such  absence,  and  exists  in 
no  other  nature.  Lastly,  the  true  form  is  such, 
that  it  deduces  the  particular  nature  from  some 
source  of  essence  existing  in  many  subjects,  and 
more  known  (as  they  term  it)  to  nature,  than  the 
form  itself.*  Such,  then,  is  our  deteiminatioa 
and  rule  with  regard  to  a  genuine  and  perfect 
theoretical  axiom ;  «*  that  a  nature  be  found  cod- 
vertible  with  a  given  nature,  and  yet  such  as  to 
limit  the  more  known  nature,  in  the  manner  of  a 
real  genus.^'  But  these  two  rules,  the  practical 
and  theoretical,  are  in  fact  the  same,  and  that 
which  is  most  useful  in  practice  is  most  correct 
in  theory. 

5.  But  the  rule  or  axiom  for  the  transfonnation 
of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds.  The  firat  regards  the 
body  as  an  aggregate  or  combination  of  simple 
natures.  Thus,  in  gold  are  united  the  following 
circumstances ;  it  is  yellow,  heavy,  of  a  certain 
weight,  malleable  and  ductile  to  a  certain  extent; 
it  is  not  volatile,  loses  part  of  its  substance  by 
fire,  melts  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  separated  and 
dissolved  by  particular  methods,  and  so  of  the 
other  natures  observable  in  gold.  An  axiom, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  deduces  the  subject  from 
the  forms  of  simple  natures.  For  he  who  has 
acquired  the  forms  and  methods  of  superindocing 

*  TbuB,  to  adopt  Bacon'i  own  fllavtration,  motion  b  a  Fro* 
perty  common  to  many  aubjects,  Trom  which  mm t  be  dedoctl 
the  form  of  heal,  by  defining  a  particular  lenua  of  rooHoa 
convertible  with  heat.  Bee  the  Firat  VlntagQ  hi  AphoriNi 
SO,  below. 
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yellowness,  weight,  daetility,  stability,  deliques-  ! 
QMioe,  solution,  and  the  like,  and  their  degrees 
and  modes,  will  consider  and  contrive  how  to 
nnita  them  in  any  body,  so  as  to*  transform  it 
into  gold.  And  this  method  of  operating  belongs 
to  primary  action.  For  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
pioduce  one  or  many  simple  natures,  except  that 
man  is  more  confined  and  restricted  in  his  opera- 
tions, if  many  be  required,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
eolty  of  uniting  many  natures  together.  It  must, 
howoTor,  be  observed,  that  this  method  of  operate 
iog (which  considers  natures  as  simple,  though  in 
a  ooDcrete  body)  sets  out  from  what  is  constant, 
eternal,  and  universal  in  nature,  and  opens  such 
bioad  paths  to  human  power,  as  the  thoughts  of 
man  can  in  the  present  state  of  things  scarcely 
comprehend  or  figure  to  itself.  The  second  kind 
of  axiom  (which  depends  on  the  discovery  of  tlie 
latent  process)  does  not  proceed  by  simple  natures, 
but  by  concrete  bodies,  as  they  are  found  in  na- 
tnvBy  and  in  its  usual  course.  For  instance ;  sup- 
poee  the  inquiry  to  be,  from  what  beginnings,  in 
wkat  manner,  and  by  what  process  gold  or  any 
metal  or  stone  is  generated  from  the  original 
meDStmum,  or  its  elements,  up  to  the  perfect 
miaeral:  or,  in  like  manner,  by  what  process 
plante  are  generated,  from  the  first  concretion  of 
joioes  in  the  earth,  or  from  seeds,  up  to  the  perfect 
plant,  with  the  whole  successive  motion,  and 
faried  and  uninterrupted  efforts  of  nature;  and 
fSbe  same  inquiry  be  made  as  to  a  regularly 
deduced  system  of  the  generation  of  animals 
fiom  coition  to  birth,  and  so  on  of  other  bodies. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  inquiry  confined  to  the 
»  generation  of  bodies,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
changes  and  labours  of  nature.  For  in- 
»;  where  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  whole 
,  and  continued  operation  of  the  nutritive 
8,  from  the  first  reception  of  the  food,  to  its 
eomplete  assimilation  to  the  recipient :  or  into  the 
Tolontary  motion  of  animals,  from  the  first  im- 
pieeeion  of  the  imagination,  and  the  continuous 
eflfoete  of  the  spirits,  up  to  the  bending  and  mo- 
tion of  the  joints ;  or  into  the  free  motion  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  and  other  accessories  which  give 
vtterance  to  articulate  sounds.  For  all  these  in- 
vestigations relate  to  concrete  or  associated  na- 
iBiea,  artificially  brought  together,  and  take  into 
eoBsideTation  certain  particular  and  special  habits 
of  nature,  and  not  those  fundamental  and  general 
laws  which  constitute  forms.  It  must,  however, 
be  plainly  owned,  that  this  method  appears  more 
prompt  and  easy,  and  of  greater  promise  than  the 
primary  one. 

In  like  manner  the  operative  branch,  which  an- 
swers to  this  contemplative  branch,  extends  and 
advances  its  operation  from  that  which  is  usually 

^  By  the  recent  dincoverfes  in  electric  magnetism,  copper 
wtre«,  or,  indeed,  wires  of  any  metal  may  be  transformed 
bilo  macnets ;  the  niafnetic  law  or  form  having  been  to  tiiat 
extent  discovered. 


observed  in  nature,  to  other  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  it,  or  not  very  remote  from  such 
immediate  connexion.  But  the  higher  and  radi- 
cal operations  upon  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the 
primary  axioms.  Besides,  even  where  man  has  not 
the  means  of  acting,  but  only  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, as  in  astronomy,  (for  man  cannot  act  upon, 
change,  or  transform  the  heavenly  bodies,)  the 
investigation  of  facts  or  truth,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  coincidences,  must  bft 
referred  to  those  primary  and  universal  axioms 
that  regard  simple  natures ;  such  as  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation,  attraction,  or  the  magnetic 
force,  and  many  others  which  are  more  common 
than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  For,  let 
no  one  hope  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  earth  or  heaven  revolve  in  the  diurnal  motion, 
unless  he  have  first  comprehended  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation. 

6.  But  the  latent  process,  of  which  we  speak, 
is  far  from  bein^  obvious  to  men's  minds,  beset 
as  they  now  are.  For,  we  mean  not  the  mea- 
sures, symptoms,  or  degprees  of  any  process 
which  can  be  exhibited  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves, but  simply  a  continued  process,  which,i 
for  the  most  part,  escapes  the  observation  of\ 
the  senses. 

For  instance;  in  all  generations  and  transfor- 
mations of  bodies,  we  must  inquire,  what  is  in 
the  act  of  being  lost  and  escaping,  what  remains, 
what  is  being  added,  what  is  being  diluted,  what 
is  being  contracted,  what  is  being  united,  what  is 
being  separated,  what  is  continuous,  what  is 
broken  off,  what  is  urging  forward,  what  impedes, 
what  predominates,  what  is  subservient,  and 
many  other  circumstances. 

Nor  are  these  inquiries  again  to  be  made  in  the  ■ 
mere  generation  and  transformation  of  bodies 
only,  but  in  all  other  alterations  and  fluctuations, 
we  must  in  like  manner  inquire ;  what  precedes, 
what  succeeds,  what  is  quick,  what  is  slow, 
what  produces  and  what  governs  motion,  and  the 
like.  All  which  matters  are  unknown  and  unat- 
tempted  by  the  sciences,  in  their  present  heavy 
and  inactive  state.  For,  since  every  natural  act  is 
brought  about  by  the  smallest  efforts,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  too  small  to  strike  our  senses,  let  no 
one  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  direct  or  change 
nature,  unless  he  have  properly  comprehended 
and  observed  these  efforts. 

7.  In  like  manner,  the  investigation  and  disco- 
very of  the  latent  confirmation  in  bodies  is  no  less 
new,  than  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process  and 
form.  For,  we  as  yet  are  doubtless  only  admitted 
to  the  antechamber  of  nature,  and  do  not  prepare 
an  entrance  into  her  presence-room.  But  nobody 
can  endue  a  given  body  with  a  new  nature,  or 
transform  it  successfully  and  appropriately  into  a 
new  body,  without  possessing  a  complete  know- 

!  ledge  of  the  body  so  to  be  changed  or  transformed. 

1  For  he  will  run  into  vain,  or,  at  least,  into  difficult 
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and  penrerse  melhods,  ill  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  upon  which  he  operates.  A  clear  path, 
therefore,  towards  this  object,  also  must  be  thrown 
open,  and  well  supported. 

Labour  is  well  and  usefully  bestowed  upon 
the  anatomy  of  orp^anized  bodies,  such  as  those 
of  men  and  animals,  which  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
tile matter,  and  a  useful  examination  of  nature. 
This  species  of  anatomy,  however,  is  that  of  first 
sight,  open  to  the  senses,  and  takes  place  only  in 
organized  bodies.  It  is  obvious,  and  of  ready 
access,  when  compared  with  the  real  anatomy  of 
latent  conformation  in  bodies  which  are  considered 
similar,  particularly  in  specific  objects  and  their 
parts :  as  those  of  iron,  stone,  and  the  similar 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  root,  the  leaf, 
the  flower,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  and  bones,  &c. 
Yet  human  industry  has  not  completely  neglected 
this  species  of  anatomy :  for  we  have  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  separation  of  similar  bodies  by  dis- 
tillation, and  other  solutions,  which  shows  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  compound,  by  the  union  of 
the  homogeneous  parts.  These  methods  are  use- 
ful, and  of  importance  to  our  inquiry,  although 
attended  generally  with  fallacy :  for  many  na- 
tures are  assigned  and  attributed  to  the  separate 
bodies,  as  if  they  had  previously  existed  in  the 
compound,  which,  in  reality,  are  recently  bestow- 
ed and  superinduced  by  fire  and  heat,  and  the 
other  modes  of  separation.  Besides,  it  is,  after 
all,  but  a  small  part  of  the  labour  of  discovering 
the  real  conformation  in  the  compound,  which  is 
80  subtile  and  nice,  that  it  is  rather  confusetl  and 
lost  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  than  discovered 
and  brought  to  light. 

A  spparntion  and  solution  of  bodies,  therefore, 
is  to  ho  eflfrctrd,  not  by  fire  indeed,  but  rhther  by 
reasoning  and  true  induction,  with  the  assistance 
of  experiment,  and  by  a  comparison  with  other 
bodies,  and  a  roiluction  to  those  simple  natures 
and  tlu'ir  forms,  which  meet  and  are  combined  in 
the  compound ;  and  we  must  assuredly  pass  from 
Vulcan  to  Minerva,  if  we  wish  to  bring  to  light 
the  real  texture  and  conformation  of  bodies,  upon 
which  erery  occult  and  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
Npet'ifle  property  and  virtue  of  things  depends, 
and  whence,  also,  every  rule  of  powerful  change 
and  tnuiHformntiftn  is  dmluced. 

For  instance,  wo  muHt  examine  what  spirit  is 
'  in  every  body,  what  tangible  fsseneo;  whether  that 
spirit  is  copious  and  exuberant,  or  meagre  and 
simree,  fine  or  coarse,  aeriform  or  ignifurm,  active 
or  sluggish,  weak  or  rohuHt,  progn^ssive  or  retro- 
grade, abnipt  or  continuous,  agreeing  with  exter- 
nal and  surrounding  ohjeettt,  or  diflering  from 
them,  Ac.  In  like  manner  mjuhi  wo  treat  tangi- 
ble essence,  (which  admits  of  as  many  distinctions 
iiH  the  spirit,)  and  its  haire,  fibres,  and  varied  | 
textile.  Again,  the  situation  of  the  spirit  in  the 
corporeal  mass,  its  pores,  passages,  veins,  and  i 
ceils,  and  the  rudiments  or  first  essays  of  the  | 


organic  body  are  sabjectto  the  same  exadii nation. 
In  these,  howerer,  as  in  oor  fonner  inquiries,  and 
therefore  in  the  whole  investigation  of  latent  eon- 
formation,  the  only  genuine  and  clear  light  which 
completely  dispels  all  darkness  and  subtile  diffi- 
culties, is  admitted  by  means  of  the  primaiy 
axioms. 

8.  This  method  will  not  bring  as  to  atoms,* 
which  takes  for  granted  the  Tacnum,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  matter,  (neither  of  which  hypotheses 
is  correct ;)  but  to  the  real  particles,  such  as  we 
discover  them  to  be.     Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  alarm  at  this  refinement,  as  if  it  were  inexpli- 
cable, for,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  inquiry  it 
directed  to  simple  natures,  the  more  will  ereiy 
thing  be  placed  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  light; 
since  we  transfer  our  attention  from  the  compli- 
cated to  the  simple,  from  the  incommensurable  to 
the  commensurable,  from  surds  to  rational  quanti- 
ties, from  the  indefinite  and  yague  to  the  definite 
and  certain :  as  when  we  arrive  at  the  elemento 
of  lettera,  and  the  simple  tones  of  concords.   IV 
investigation  of  nature  is  best  conducted  when 
mathematics  are  applied  to  physics.    Again,  let 
none  be  alarmed  at  vast  numbers  and  fraetioni; 
for,  in  calculation,  it  is  as  easy  to  set  down  or  to 
reflect  upon  a  thousand  as  a  unit,  or  the  tlMS- 
sandth  part  of  an  integer  as  an  integer  itself. 

9.  Fromf  the  two  kinds  of  axioms  above  speei* 
fied  arise  the  two  divisions  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  and  we  will  use  the  commonly  adopted 
terms,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  our  meaning, 
in  our  own  sense.  Let  the  investigation  of  fonUi 
which  (in  reasoning  at  least,  and  afler  their  own 
laws)  are  eternal  and  immutable,  constitute  swte- 
phyaics,  and  let  the  investigation  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  matter,  latent  process,  and  latent  confff- 
mation  (which  all  relate  merely  to  the  ordiouy 
course  of  nature,  and  not  to  her  fundamental  tad 
eternal  laws)  constitute  physics.  Parallel  to  these 
let  there  be  two  practical  divisions;  to  fkytitt 
that  of  mtchamcs,  and  to  metaphysies  that  of  mogiC) 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  ito 
ample  means  and  its  command  over  natore. 

10.  The  object  of  our  philosophy  being  thne 
laid  down,  we  proceed  to  precepts,  in  the  most 
clear  and  regular  order.  The  signs  for  the  isM^. 
pretation  of  nature  comprehend  two  dirisions :  die 
first  regards  the  eliciting  or  creating  of  aziomi 
from  experiment,  the  second  the  deducing  or  de-  • 
riving  of  new  experiments  from  axioms.  The 
firet  admits  of  three  subdivisions  into  mimstrn- 
Uons.    1.  To  the  senses.    3.  To  the  memoiy. 


*  The  theory  of  the  KplciireanB  and  others.  The  atninf  are 
supposed  to  he  Indivfaible.  unalterable  partielea,  endned  wNh 
all  the  propertiee  of  the  given  body,  and  forminff  that  body  hy 
their  union.  Thry  mu»t  be  Bepnraied  of  rourae,  which  either 
tnki'R  a  varuuni  for  granted,  or  introducea  a  tertlum  quid  into 
Ihe  rnrnpofltinn  of  the  body. 

f  roiDiiare  the  three  fnllowinx  aphoriima  with  the  three 
lint  rhaptera  of  the  third  book  of  the  De  Anfmentb  Sclenlia- 
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)•  To  the  mind  or  naton.  For  we  mutt  first  pre- 
pm  as  a  foundatioii  lor  the  whole  a  complete  and 
•eesrate  natural  and  experimental  history.  We 
mrt  not  imagine  or  indent,  bat  diacoTor  the  acts 
ud  propertiea  of  nature. 

But  natural  and  experimental  history  is  so 
varied  and  diffuse,  that  it  confounds  and  distracts 
the  understanding  unless  it  be  fixed  and  exhibited 
IB  doe  order.  We  must,  therefore,  form  tables 
■ad  co-ordinations  of  instances,  upon  suoh  a  plan, 
omI  in  such  order,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  them. 

Kren  when  this  is  done,  the  understanding,  left 
Id  itself  and  its  own  operation,  is  incompetent  and 
to  construct  its  axioms  without  direction 
support.  Our  third  ministration,  therefore, 
be  true  and  legitimate  induction,  the  very 
key  of  interpretation.  We  must  begin,  however, 
■i  the  end,  and  go  back  again  to  the  others. 

11.  The  investigation  of  Forms  proceeds  thus : 
*A  BBtDre  being  given,  we  must  first  present  to  the 
videntanding  all  the  known  instances  which 
agree  in  the  same  nature,  although  the  subject-mat- 
t»  be  considerably  diversified.  And  this  colleo- 
tiOB  most  be  made  as  a  mere  history,  and  without 
aay  premature  reflection,  or  too  great  degree  of 
refinement.  For  instance :  take  the  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat. 

Iruiancei  agreeing  in  the  Form  of  Heat. 

I.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  summer, 
•ad  at  noon. 

8.  The  same  reflected  and  condensed,  as  be- 
tween mountains,  or  along  walls,  and  particularly 
Id  boming  mirrora. 

3.  Ignited  meteore. 

4.  Burning  lightning. 

6.  Eruptions  of  flames  from  the  cavities  of 
aloiintains,  &c. 

6.  Flame  of  every  kind. 
?•  Ignited  solids. 

8.  Natural  warm  baths. 

9.  Warm  or  heated  liquids. 

10.  Warm  vapours  and  smoke:  and  the  air 
imlf,  which  admits  a  most  powerful  and  violent 
hMl  if  confined,  as  in  reverberating  furnaces. 

II.  Damp  hot  weather,  arising  from  theconsti- 
tolion  of  the  air,  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

12.  Confined  and  subterraneous  air  in  some 
emvems,  particularly  in  winter. 

13.  All  shaggy  substances,  as  wool,  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  the*  plumage  of  birds,  contain 
aome  heat. 

14.  All  bodies,  both  solid  and  liquid,  dense  and 
rare,  (as  the  air  itself,)  placed  near  fire  for  any 
time. 

15.  Sparks  arising  from  tlfts  violent  pereussion 
of  flint  and  steel. 

16   All  bodies  rubbed  violentiy,  as  stone,  wood. 


cloth,  &c.,  so  that  ruddera,  and  axles  of  wheels, 
sometimes  catch  fire,  and  the  West  Indians  obtain 
fire  by  attrition. 

17.  Green  and  moist  vegetable  matter  confined 
and  rubbed  together ;  as  roses,  peas  in  baskets ; 
so  hay,  if  it  be  damp  when  stacked,  often  catches 
fire. 

18.  Quicklime  sprinkled  with  water. 

19.  Iron,  when  first  dissolved  by  acids  in  a 
glass,  and  without  any  application  to  fire;  the 
same  of  tin,  but  not  so  intensely. 

20.  Animals,  particularly  internally;  although 
the  heat  is  not  perceivable  by  the  touch  in  insects, 
on  account  of  their  small  size. 

31.  Horse  dung,  and  the  like  excrement  from 
other  animals,  when  fresh. 

32.  Strong  oil  of  sulphur  and  of  vitriol  exhibit 
the  operation  of  heat  in  burning  linen. 

S3.  As  does  the  oil  of  marjoram,  and  like  sub- 
stances, in  burning  the  bony  substance  of  the 
teeth. 

24.  Strong  and  well  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
exhibit  the  same  efi*ect8 ;  so  that  white  of  eggs 
when  thrown  into  it,  grows  hard  and  white,  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  boiled,  and  bread 
becomes  burnt  and  brown  as  if  toasted. 

35.  Aromatic  substances  and  warm  plants,  as 
the  dracunculus  [arum,]  old  nasturtium,  &c. ; 
which,  though  they  be  not  warm  to  the  touch, 
(whether  whole  or  pulverized,)  yet  are  discovered 
by  the  tongue  and  palate  to  be  warm  and  almost 
burning  when  slightiy  masticated. 

36.  Strong  vinegar  and  all  acids,  or  any  part  of 
the  body  not  clothed  with  the  epidermis,  as  the 
eye,  tongue,  or  any  wounded  part,  or  where  the 
skin  is  removed,  excite  a  pain  differing  but  littie 
from  that  produced  by  heat. 

37.  Even  a  severe  and  intense  cold  produces  a 
sensation  of  burning.* 

**  Nun  Bores  penetnblle  fHgvii  tdiirH.** 

5^.  Other  instances. 

We  are  wont  to  call  this  a  table  of  existence 
and  presence. 

12.  We  must  next  present  to  the  understanding 
instances  which  do  not  admit  of  the  given  nature; 
for  form  (as  we  have  observed)  ought  no  less  to 
be  absent  where  the  given  nature  is  absent,  than 
to  be  present  where  it  is  present.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  examine  every  instance,  our  labour 
would  be  infinite. 

Negatives,  therefore,  must  be  classed  unJef 
the  affirmatives,  and  the  want  of  the  given  natuie 
must  be  inquired  into  more  particularly  in  objects 
which  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  those 
others  in  which  it  is  present  and  manifest.  And 
this  we  are  wont  to  term  a  table  of  deviation  or 
of  absence  in  proximity. 

*  **  Ne  tenuei  pluvtn,  rapidire  potentU  ■olli 
Acrtofi  aat  Bores  peneimblle  (iigUB  aduret." 
Fh-g.  Ch0rg.  I.  ▼.  9S,  «B 
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Proximate  Ituianeet  wanting  the  Nature  cf  Heat. 

F\nl  negatire  lutdunctive  initance  to  the  fint  aArmatiTe 
instances. 

The  rays  of  the  moon,  stars,  and  comets,  are 

not  found  to  be  warm  to  the  touch,  nay,  the 

severest  cold  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at 

the  full  of  the  moon.   Yet  the  larger  fixed  stars  are 

supposed  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  the 

heat  of  the  sun,  as  he  approaches  them ;  when 

the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  the  lion,  for  instance,  and 

in  the  dog-days. 

Second  negative  to  the  second  affirmative. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  in  what  is  called  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  give  no  heat,  to  account  for 
which  the  commonly  assigned  reason  is  satisfacto- 
ry ;  namely,  that  that  region  is  neither  sufficiently 
near  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  whence  the  rays  ema- 
nate, nor  to  the  earth,  whence  they  are  reflected. 
And  the  fact  is  manifested  by  snow  being  perpe- 
tual on  the  tops  of  mountains,  unless  extremely 
lofty.  But  it  is  observed  on  the  other  hand  by 
some,  that  at  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  and  also 
among  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains are  free  from  snow,  which  only  lies  in  the 
lower  part,  as  you  ascend.  Besides,  the  air  on 
the  summit  of  these  mountains  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  cold,  but  only  thin  and  sharp ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  Andes,  it  pricks  and  hurts  the  eyes 
from  its  extreme  sharpness,  and  even  excites  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach  and  produces  vomiting. 
The  ancients  also  observed,  that  the  rarity  of  tlie 
air  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  was  such,  that 
those  who  ascended  it,  were  obliged  to  carry 
spongres  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  and 
to  apply  them  now  and  then  to  their  nostrils,  as 
the  air  was  not  dense  enough  for  their  respiration ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  mountain  it  is  also  related, 
there  reigned  so  great  a  serenity  and  calm,  free 
from  rain,  snow,  or  wind,  that  the  letters  traced 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  by  the  fingers  of  those  who  had  ofifered 
them,  would  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next 
year.  Those  even,  who,  at  this  day,  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  walk  by  night  and 
not  in  the  daytime,  and  are  advised  and  pressed 
by  their  guides,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  to  make 
haste  in  their  descent,  on  account  of  the  danger, 
(apparently  arising  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere,) lest  their  breathing  should  be  relaxed  and 
suffocated. 

Third  negatrve  to  the  second  affirmative. 

The  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  polar 
regions  is  found  to  be  weak  and  inefficient  in 
producing  heat;  so  that  the  Dutch,  who  winter- 
ed in  Nova  Zembla,  and  expected  that  their  ves- 
sels would  be  freed  about  the  beginning  of  July 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  mass  of  ice  which 
had  blocked  it  up,  were  disappointed  and  obliged 
to  eipbark  in  their  boat.    Hence  the  direct  rays 


of  the  sun  appear  to  have  bat  little  power  even 
on  the  plain,  and  when  reflected,  unlets  they  are 
multiplied  and  condensed,  which  takes  place 
when  the  sun  tends  more  to  the  perpendicular; 
for  then  the  incidence  of  the  rays  occurs  at  more 
acute  angles,  so  that  the  reflected  rays  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
sun  is  in  a  very  oblique  position,  the  angles  of 
incidence  are  very  obtuse  and  the  reflected  rajs 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  mean  time  it  roost 
be  observed,  that  there  may  be  many  operatioDS 
of  the  solar  rays,  relating  too  to  the  nature  of 
heat,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  oar  touch,  bo 
that,  with  regard  to  us,  they  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce warmth,  but,  with  regard  to  some  other 
bodies,  have  tiieir  due  effect  in  prodacing  it 

Fourth  negative  to  the  lecond  afirmatiTa. 

Let  the  following  experiment  be  made.  Tdw 
a  lens  the  reverse  of  a  burning  glass,  and  place 
it  between  the  hand  and  the  solar  rays,  and  ob- 
serve whether  it  diminish  the  heat  of  the  sen,  ai 
a  burning  glass  increases  it.  For  it  is  clear,  with 
regard  to  the  visual  rays,  that,  in  proportion  ai 
the  lens  is  made  of  unequal  thickness  in  the 
middle  and  at  its  sides,  the  images  appear  either 
more  diffused  or  contracted.  It  should  be  sees, 
therefore,  if  the  same  be  true  with  regard  to  beat 

FiAh  negative  to  the  second  afflrmatlTe. 

Let  the  experiment  be  well  tried,  whether  the  i 
lunar  rays  can  be  received  and  collected  by  tin 
strongest  and  best  burning-glasses,  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  even  the  least  degree  of  heat.  But  if  that 
degree  be,  perhaps,  so  subtile  and  weak,  as  not 
to  be  perceived  or  ascertained  by  the  toach,  m 
must  have  recourse  to  those  glasses  which  indi* 
cate  the  warm  or  cold  state  of  the  atmospheni 
and  let  the  lunar  rays  fall  through  the  bunhf 
glass  on  the  top  of  this  thermometer,  and  Umd 
notice  if  the  water  be  depressed  by  the  heat.* 

Sixth  negative  to  the  second  afflrmaliTe. 

Let  the  burning-glass  be  tried  on  warm  objeeti 
which  emit  no  luminous  rays,  as  heated,  bat  sol 
ignited  iron  or  stone,  or  hot  water,  or  the  like; 
and  observe  whether  the  heat  beeome  increaieA 
and  condensed,  as  happens  with  the  solar  rayi. 

Seventh  negative  to  the  second  afiniiallT«. 

Let  it  be  tried  on  common  flame. 

Eighth  negative  to  the  third  affirmatire. 

The  effect  of  comets,  (if  we  can  reckon  Iheoi 
amongst  meteors,)  in  augmenting  the  heat  of  tba 
season,  is  not  found  to  be  constant  or  clear,  al- 
though droughts  have  generally  been  observed  to 
follow  them.    However,  luminous  lines,  and  pil 

*  For  the  construction  of  Bacon's  thermometer  see  No.  SI 
in  the  table  of  the  degrees  of  heat.  It  serves  also  as  a  kr 
rometer,  but  is  inaccurate  in  both  capacklos. 
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Ian,  and  openingrg,  and  the  like,  appear  more 
often  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  especially 
with  the  most  intense  cold,  but  joined  with 
drooghti  Lightning,  and  coruscations,  and  thun- 
der, howeyer,  rarely  happen  in  winter,  and  gene- 
nlly  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats.  The 
^pearances  we  term  falling  stars,  are  generally 
•apposed  to  consist  of  some  shining  and  enflamed 
riseoQS  substance,  rather  than  of  violently  hot 
matter.    But  let  this  be  further  investigated. 

Ninth  negative  to  the  fourth  affirmative. 

Some  coruscations  emit  light  without  burning; 
bat  are  never  accompanied  by  thunder. 

Tenth  nefative  to  the  fiAh  affirmative. 

Eructations  and  eruptions  of  flame  are  to  be 
found  in  cold  climates  as  well  as  in  hot,  as  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland;  just  as  the  trees  of  cold 
eoontries  are  sometimes  inflammable,  and  more 
pitchy  and  resinous  than  in  warm ;  as  the  fir,  pine, 
and  the  like.  But  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
ioUv  where  such  eruptions  are  wont  to  happen,  is 
■ot  yet  snfficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to 
■abjoio  a  negative  instance  to  the  affirmative. 

Eleventh  negative  to  the  sixth  affirmative. 

All  flame  is  constantly  more  or  less  warm,  and 
this  instance  is  not  altogether  negative.  Yet,  it 
it  said,  that  the  ignis  fatuus,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
which  sometimes  is  driven  against  walls,  has  but 
little  heat ;  perhaps  it  resembles  that  of  spirits  of 
vine,  which  is  mild  and  gentle.  That  flame, 
kowever,  appears  yet  milder,  which,  in  some  well 
aatfienticated  and  serious  histories,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  round  the  head  and  hair  of  boys  and  vir- 
gins, and  instead  of  burning  their  hair,  merely  to 
kmve  played  about  it.  And  it  is  most  certain 
that  a  sort  of  flash,  without  any  evident  heat,  has 
aooietimes  been  seen  about  a  horse  when  sweat- 
ing at  night,  or  in  damp  weather.  It  is  also  a 
well  known  fact,*  and  it  was  almost  considered 
aa  a  miracle,  that,  a  few  years  since,  a  girVs  apron 
qnritled  when  a  little  shaken  or  rubbed ;  which 
waa,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  alum  or  salts 
vith  which  the  apron  was  imbued,  and  which, 
after  having  been  stuck  together  and  incrusted 
latber  strongly,  were  broken  by  the  friction.  It 
Is  well  known  that  all  sugar,  whether  candied  or 
plain,  if  it  be  hard,  will  sparkle  when  broken  or 
aeraped  in  the  dark.  In  like  manner  sea  and  salt 
water  is  sometimes  found  to  shine  at  night  when 
atmck  violently  by  the  oar.  The  foam  of  the  sea, 
when  agitated  by  tempests,  also  sparkles  at  night, 
and  the  Spaniards  call  this  appearance  the  sea's 
longs.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained 
what  degree  of  heat  attends  the  flame  which  the 
ancient  sailors  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
Okodems  call  St.  Ermus's  fire. 

*  Wai  ft  a  ■Ilk  apron,  which  will  exhibit  electric  tparkel 
kat  tUk  WM  then  ecarct. 
Vol.  III.— 48 


Twelfth  negative  to  the  aeventh  affirmative. 
£very  ignited  body  that  is  red-hot  is  always 
warm,  although  without  flame,  nor  is  any  nega- 
tive instance  subjoined  to  this  afiirmative.  Rot- 
ten wood,  however,  approaches  nearly  to  it,  for  it 
shines  at  night,  and  yet  is  not  found  to  be  warm ; 
and  the  putrefying  scales  of  fish,  which  shine  in 
the  same  manner,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch,  nor 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  of  the  fly  called 
lucciola.* 

Thirteenth  negative  to  the  eighth  affirmative. 
The  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  of  natural 
warm  baths  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
and,  therefore,  a  negative  instance  is  not  subjoined. 

Fourteenth  negative  to  the  ninth  affirmative. 

To  the  instances  of  warm  liquids  we  may  sub- 
join the  negative  one  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  li- 
quids in  general.  For  no  tangible  liquid  is  known 
that  is  at  once  warm  in  its  nature  and  constantly 
continues  warm ;  but  their  heat  is  only  superin- 
duced as  an  adventitious  nature  for  a  limited  time ; 
so  that  those  which  are  extremely  warm  in  their 
power  and  efiect,  as  spirits  of  wine,  chymical 
aromatic  oils,  the  oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
the  like,  and  which  speedily  bum,  are  yet  cold  at 
first  to  the  touch,  and  the  water  of  natural  baths, 
poured  into  any  vessel  and  separated  from  its 
source,  cools  down  like  water  heated  by  the  fire. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  oily  substances  are  ra- 
ther less  cold  to  the  touch  than  those  that  are 
aqueous,  oil  for  instance  than  water,  silk  than 
linen ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  table  of  degrees  of 
cold. 

Fifteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

In  like  manner  we  may  subjoin  a  negative  in- 
stance to  that  of  warm  vapour,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  vapour  itself ;  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  For  exhalations  from  oily  substances, 
though  easily  inflammable,  are  yet  never  warm 
unless  recently  inhaled  from  some  warm  substance. 

Sixteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  instance  of  air. 
For  we  never  perceive  that  air  is  warm,  unless 
confined  or  pressed,  or  manifestly  heated  by  the 
sun,  by  fire,  or  some  other  warm  body. 

Seventeenth  negative  to  the  eleventh  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  is  exhibited  in  weather  by 
its  coldness  with  an  east  or  north  wind,  beyond 
what  the  season  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  just  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  the  south  or  west 
winds.  An  inclination  to  rain  (especially  in  win- 
ter) attends  warm  weather,  and  to  frost  cold  wea- 
ther. 

Eighteenth  negative  to  the  twelfth  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  as  to  air  confined  in  caverns 

*  The  lulian  flrv-fly. 
Si9 
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may  be  obsenred  in  summer.  Indeed  we  should 
make  a  more  dilijrent  im|uiry  into  the  nature  of 
confined  air.  For,  in  Uie  first  place,  the  qualities 
of  air  in  its  own  nature  with  regrard  to  heat  and 
eold,  may  reasonably  be  the  subject  of  doubt. 
For  air  evidently  derives  its  heat  from  the  efi*ects 
of  celestial  bodies,  and  possibly  its  cold  from  the 
exhalation  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  mid  region  of 
air  (as  it  is  termed)  from  cold  vapours  and  snow, 
so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  air  by  that  which  is  out  of  doors  and  exposed, 
but  a  more  correct  one  might  be  derived  from  con- 
fined air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  air 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  such  materials 
as  would  not  imbue  it  with  heat  or  cold  of  them- 
selves, nor  easily  admit  the  influence  of  the  exter- 
ternal  atmosphere.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  therefore  with  an  earthen  jar,  covered  with 
folds  of  leather  to  protect  it  from  the  external  air, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  three  or  four  days  in 
this  vessel  well  closed.  On  opening  the  jar,  the 
degree  of  heat  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the 
hand  or  a  graduated  glass  tube. 

Nineteenth  negative  to  the  thirteenth  affirmative. 

There  is  a  similar  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
warmth  of  wool,  skins,  feathers,  and  the  like,  is 
deriTed  from  a  slight  inherent  heat,  since  they  are 
animal  excretions,  or  from  their  being  of  a  certain 
fat  and  oily  nature  that  accords  with  heat,  or 
merely  from  the  confinement  and  separation  of 
air  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.* For  all  air  appeare  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  when  separated  from  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  Let  an  experiment  be  made, 
therefore,  with  fibrous  substances  of  linen,  and  not 
of  wiol,  feathera,  or  silk,  which  are  animal  ex- 
cretions. For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  pow- 
ders (where  air  is  manifestly  enclosed)  are  less 
cold  than  the  substances  when  whole,  just  as  we 
imagine  froth  (which  contains  air)  to  be  less  cold 
than  the  liquid  itself. 

Twentieth  negative  to  the  fourteenth  affirmative. 

We  have  here  no  exactly  negative  instance,  for 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  body  tangible  or 
spirituous  which  does  not  admit  of  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  this  differ^ 
ence,  that  some  admit  it  more  rapidly,  as  air,  oil, 
and  water,  others  more  slowly,  as  stone  and  me- 
tals.f  This,  however,  belongs  to  the  table  of 
degrees. 

Twenty4hnt  negative  to  the  fifteenth  affirmative. 
No  negative  is  here  subjoined,  except  the  re- 

^  Thia  laiit  la  found  to  be  the  real  air  not  being  a  good  con- 
ductor, and  therefore  not  allowing  the  escape  of  heat.  The 
couJIned  air  b  diaeagaged  when  theae  lubiuncea  are  placed 
nnder  an  ezhauitted  receiver. 

t  Thii  If  ermneouB.  Air,  in  (kct,  la  one  of  the  worst,  and 
metals  are  the  best  eondueton  of  heat. 


mark  that  sparks  are  not  kindled  by  flint  and  steel, 
or  any  other  hard  substance,  imless  some  small 
particles  of  the  stone  or  metal  are  Btnick  ofif*  and 
that  the  air  never  forms  them  by  friction,  as  ii 
commonly  supposed ;  besides,  the  sparks  from  the 
weight  of  the  ignited  substance!,  have  m  tendeaey 
to  descend  rather  than  to  rise,  and  when  extia- 
guished  become  a  sort  of  dark  ash. 

Twenty-second  negative  to  the  sixteenth  afflrmative. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  here  again  there  is  no 
negative.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  anj 
tangible  body  which  does  not  become  decidedly 
warm  by  friction,  so  that  the  ancients  feigned  dnt 
the  gods  had  no  other  means  or  power  of  creatijig 
heat  than  the  friction  of  air,  by  rapid  and  videiit 
rotation.  On  this  point,  however,  fiiTther  inqsiiy 
must  be  made,  whether  bodies  projected  by  m^ 
chines  (as  balls  from  cannon)  do  not  derive  i 
degree  of  heat  from  meeting  the  air,  which  i 
them  somewhat  warm  when  they  fall.  The  air 
in  motion  rather  cools  than  heats,  as  in  the  wurfi, 
the  bellows,  or  breath  when  the  month  Is  wm- 
tracted.  The  motion,  however,  in  snoh  instiscw 
is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  excite  best,  and  it  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  air  and  not  to  its  componest 
parts,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  heat  ahonU 
not  be  generated. 

Twenty-third  negative  to  the  aeventeentta  aUnnstift. 

We  must  make  a  more  diligent  inqnuyintotkii 
instance.  For  herbs,  and  green  and  moist  vsfS* 
tables  appear  to  possess  a  latent  heat,  so  small, 
however,  as  not  to  be  pereeived  by  the  touch  in 
single  specimens,  but  when  they  are  united  aid 
confined,  so  that  their  spirit  cannot  exhale  into  the 
air,  and  they  rather  warm  each  other,  their  heat  ii 
at  once  manifested,  and  even  flame  occaaionsDf 
in  suitable  substances. 

Twenty-fourth  negative  to  the  eighteenth  afBmathn. 

Here,  too,  we  must  make  a  more  diygeat 
inquiry.  For  quicklime,  when  sprinkled  wli 
water,  appeare  to  conceive  heat,  either  fnm  ib 
being  collected  into  one  point,  (as  we  obserrsdrf 
herbs  when  confined,)  or  from  the  irritatioB  nd 
exasperation  of  the  fiery  spirit  by  water, }  '" 
occasions  a  conflict  and  struggle.  The  tnie  t 
will  more  readily  be  shown  if  oil  be  used  isiWi 
of  water,  for  oil  will  equally  tend  to  colleet  iki 
confined  spirit,  but  not  to  irritate.  Tlie  expoi- 
ment  may  be  made  more  general,  both  by  imf 
the  ashes  and  calcined  products  of  different  bodiflii 
and  by  pouring  different  liquids  upon  them. 

Twenty-fifth  negative  to  the  nineteenth  aArmaitfi. 

A  negative  instance  may  be  subjoined  of  othir 
metals  which  are  more  sof^  and  soluble.  For  leaf 
gold  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  or  lead  by  aqoi 
fortis,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch  whilst  disadviBg^ 
no  more  is  quicksilver,  (as  far  as  I  remember,]  bat 
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tHrer  excites  a  slight  heat,  and  so  does  copper, 
and  tin  yet  more  plainly,  and  most  of  all,  iron  and 
steel,  which  excite  not  only  a  powerfiil  heat,  but  a 
violent  bubbling.  The  heat,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  stmggie  which  takes  place 
when  these  strong  dissolvents  penetrate,  dig  into, 
and  tear  asunder  the  parts  of  those  substances, 
whilst  the  substances  ^emselves  resist.  When, 
however,  the  substances  yield  more  easily, 
scarcely  any  heat  is  excited. 

TwsDtj-siztli  negative  to  the  twentieth  affirmative. 

There  is  no  negative  instances  with  regard  to 
the  heat  of  animals,  except  in  insects,  (as  has  been 
observed,)  owing  to  their  small  size.  For,  in 
islies,  as  compared  with  land  animals,  a  lower 
degree  rather  than  a  deprivation  of  heat  is  ob- 
sen  able.  In  plants  and  vegetables,  both  as  to 
tfwir  exudations  and  pith  when  freshly  exposed, 
Ihero  is  bo  sensible  degree  of  heat.  But  in  ani- 
mals thew  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree,  both 
fai  particular  parts,  (for  the  heat  varies  near  the 
kevrt,  the  brain,  and  the  extremities,)  and  in  the 
efarenmsiaBces  in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as 
violent  exercise  and  fevers. 

Twentj-fleventli  negative  to  twenty-fint  affirmative. 

Here  again  there  is  scarcely  a  negative  instance. 
I  might  add  that  the  excrements  of  animals,  even 
when  they  are  no  longer  fresh,  possess  evidently 
some  eflfeetive  heat,  as  is  shown  by  their  enrich- 
ing the  soil. 

Tircntj-clghth  negative  to  the  twenty-iecond  and  twenty- 
third  affirmative. 

Such  liquids  (whether  oily  or  watery)  as  are 
intensely  acrid,  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat,  by  the 
separation  and  burning  of  bodies  after  some  little 
action  upon  them,  yet  they  are  not  at  first  warm 
to  the  touch.  But  they  act  according  to  their 
affinity  and  the  pores  of  the  substances  to  which 
tliey  are  applied.  For  aqua  regia  dissolves  gold, 
but  not  silver,  on  the  contrary,  aqua  fortis  dis- 
■olTes  silver,  but  not  gold ;  neither  of  them  dis- 
•olTes  glass,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Tweacy-ntaith  negative  to  twenty-fourth  affirmative. 

Let  spirits  of  wine  be  tried  on  wood,  or  butter, 
wax,  or  pitch,  to  see  if  this  will  melt  them  at  all 
by  their  heat.  For  the  24th  Instance  shows  that 
they  possess  properties  resembling  those  of  heat 
in  causing  incrustation.  Let  an  experiment  also 
be  made  with  a  graduated  glass  or  calendar,*  con- 
cave at  the  top,  by  pouring  well  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  into  the  cavity,  and  covering  it  up  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  retain  their  heat,  then  ob- 
serve whether  their  heat  make  the  water  descend. 

Thhrtleth  negative  to  twenty-fiAh  affirmative. 
Spices  and  acrid  herbs  are  sensibly  warm  to  the 

•  Bm  Na  as,  Ib  thft  table  of  the  degreea  of  heat. 


palate,  and  still  more  so  when  taken  internally. 
One  should  see,  therefore,  on  what  other  sub. 
stances  they  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat.  Now, 
sailors  tell  us  that  when  large  quantities  of  spices 
are  suddenly  opened,  after  having  been  shut  up 
for  some  time,  there  is  some  dangrer  of  fever  and 
inflammation  to  those  who  stir  them  or  take  them 
out.  An  experiment  might  therefore  be  made 
whether  such  spices  and  herbs  when  produced 
will,  like  smoke,  dry  fish  and  meat  hung  up  over 
them. 

Thirty-firit  negative  to  twenty-aiztb  affirmative. 

There  is  an  acrid  effect,  and  a  degree  of  pene- 
tration in  cold  liquids,  such  as  vinegar  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  well  as  in  warm,  such  as  oil  of  marjo- 
ram and  the  like.  They  have,  therefore,  an  equal 
effect  in  causing  animated  substances  to  smart, 
and  separating  and  consuming  inanimate  parts. 
There  is  not  any  negative  instance  as  to  this,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  animal  pain  unaccompanied 
by  the  sensation  of  heat. 

Thirty-eecond  negative  to  twenty-eeventh  affirmative. 

There  are  many  effects  common  to  cold  and 
heat,  however  different  in  their  process.  For, 
snow  balls  appear  to  bum  boys'  hands  after  a 
little  time,  and  cold  no  less  than  fire  preserves 
bodies  from  putrefaction,  besides,  both  heat  and 
cold  contract  bodies.  But  it  is  better  to  refer 
these  instances  and  the  like  to  the  investigation 
of  cold. 

13.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  exhibit  to  the 
understanding  the  instances  in  which  that  nature, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries,  is  present  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  either  by  comparing  its 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  same  object,  or  its 
degree  in  different  objects.  For,  since  the  form 
of  a  thing  is  its  very  essence,  and  the  thing  only 
differs  from  its  form  as  the  apparent  from  the 
actual  object,  or  the  exterior  from  the  interior,  or 
that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  man 
from  that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  the 
universe;  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  nature 
can  he  considered  a  real  form,  which  does  not 
uniformly  diminish  and  increase  with  the  given 
nature.  We  are  wont  to  call  this  our  table  of 
degrees  or  comparative  instances. 

Thbk  of  the  Degreea  or  Comparative  Irutanees  of 
^Heat. 

We  will  first  speak  of  those  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit no  degree  of  heat  sensible  to  the  touch,  but 
appear  rather  to  possess  a  potential  heat,  or  dis- 
position and  preparation  for  it.  We  will  then  go 
on  to  others,  which  are  actually  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  observe  the  strength  and  degree  of  it. 

1.  There  is  no  known  solid  or  tangible  bodj 
which  is  by  its  own  nature  originally  warm 
For  neither  stone,  metal,  sulphur,  fossils,  wood 
water,  nor  dead  animal  carcasses,  are  found  warm. 
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l*he  warm  springs  in  baths  appear  to  be  heated 
accidentally,  by  flame,  subterraneous  Are,  (such 
as  is  thrown  up  by  Etna  and  many  other  moun- 
tains,) or  by  the  contact  of  certain  bodies,  as 
heat  is  exhibited  in  the  dissolution  of  iron  and 
tin.  The  degrrce  of  heat,  therefore,  in  inanimate 
objects  is  not  sensible  to  our  touch,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  degrees  of  cold,  for  wood  and  metal 
are  not  equally  cold.  This,  however,  belongs  to 
the  table  of  degrees  of  cold. 

2.  But  with  regard  to  potential  heat  and  pre- 
disposition to  flame,  we  And  many  inanimate 
substances  wonderfully  adapted  to  it ;  as  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  Bodies  which  have  previously  acquired  heat, 
as  horse-dung  from  the  animal,  or  lisie,  and  per- 
haps ashes  or  soot  from  Are,  retain  some  latent 
portion  of  it.  Hence  distillations  and  separations 
of  substances  are  eflfected  by  burying  them  in 
horse-dung,  and  heat  is  excited  in  lime  by  sprin- 
kling it  with  water,  (as  has  been  before  observed.) 

4.  In  the  vegetable  world  we  know  of  no  plant, 
nor  part  of  any  plant,  (as  the  exudations  or  pith) 
that  is  warm  to  man*s  touch.  Yet,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  green  weeds  grow  warm  when 
confined,  and  some  vegetables  are  warm  and 
others  cold  to  our  internal  touch,  i.  e.  tlie  palate 
and  stomach,  or  even,  after  a  while,  to  our  external 
skin,  (as  is  shown  in  plasters  and  ointments.) 

5.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  various  parts 
of  animals,  when  dead  or  detached  from  the  rest, 
that  is  warm  to  the  touch.  For  horse-dung  itself 
does  not  retain  its  heat,  unless  it  be  confined  and 
buried.  All  dung,  however,  appears  to  possess 
a  potential  heat,  as  in  manuring  fiehls.  So,  also, 
dead  bodies  are  endued  with  tliis  latent  and  po- 
tential heat,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  cemete- 
ries where  people  are  interred  daily,  the  earth 
acquires  a  secret  heat  wiiich  consumes  any  re- 
cently deposited  body  much  sooner  than  pure 
earth :  and  they  tell  you  that  the  people  of  the 
East  are  acquainted  with  a  fine  soft  cloth,  made 
of  the  down  of  birds,  which  can  melt  butter 
wrapt  gently  up  in  it  by  its  own  warmth. 

6.  Manures,  such  as  every  kind  of  dung,  chalk, 
sea-sand,  salt,  and  the  like,  have  some  disposition 
towards  heat. 

7.  All  putrefaction  exhibits  some  slight  degree 
of  heat,  tliough  not  enough  to  be  perceptible  by 
the  touch.  For,  neither  the  substances,  which 
by  putrefaction  are  converted  into  animalcule,  as 
flesh  and  cheese,  nor  rotten  wood,  which  shines 
in  the  dark,  are  warm  to  the  touch.  Tlie  heat, 
however,  of  putrid  substances  displays  itself  oc- 
casionally in  a  disgusting  and  strong  scent. 

8.  The  first  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  sub- 
stances which  are  warm  to  the  human  touch,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  animals,  and  this  admits  of  a 
l^reat  variety  of  degrees,  for  the  lowest  (as  in  in- 
sects) is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  highest  scarcely 
•qiiali  that  of  the  sun's  rays  in  warm  climates 


I  and  weather,  and  is  not  so  acute  as  to  be  insuSien- 
,  ble  to  the  hand.  It  is  said,  howeTer,  of  Constan- 
I  tins,  and  some  others  of  a  very  dry  constitution 
!  and  habit  of  body,  that  when  attacked  with  violent 

fevers,  they  became  so  warm  as  to  appear  almoit 

to  bum  the  hand  applied  to  them. 

9.  Animals  become  more  warm  by  motion  wad 
exercise,  wine  and  feasting,  Tenery,  burning 
fevers,  and  grief. 

10.  In  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fevers  the 
patients  are  at  first  seized  with  cold  and  shivering^, 
but  soon  afterwards  become  more  heated  than  it 
first;  in  burning  and  pestilential  fevers  they  tre 
hot  from  the  beginning. 

11.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  into  tlie 
comparative  heat  of  different  animals,  as  fishes, 
quadrupeds,  serpents,  birds:  and  also  of  the 
different  species,  as  the  lion,  the  kite,  or  man. 
For,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  fishes  ire 
the  least  warm  internally,  and  birds  the 
particularly  doves,  hawks,  and  ostriches. 

13.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  ( 
parative  heat  in  different  parts  and  limbs  of  the 
same  animal.  For  milk,  blood,  seed,  and  eggs 
are  moderately  warm,  and  less  hot  than  the  oat- 
ward  flesh  of  the  animal  when  in  motion  or 
agitated.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  brain, 
stomach,  heart,  and  the  rest,  has  not  yet  been 
equally  well  investigated. 

13.  All  animals  are  externally  cold  in  winter 
and  cold  weather,  but  are  thought  to  be  intemsUj 
warmer. 

14.  The  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  in 
the  warmest  climates  and  seasons,  never  reachei 
such  a  pitch  as  to  light  or  bum  the  dryest  wood 
or  straw,  or  even  tinder  without  the  aid  of  bumingi- 
glasses.  It  can,  however,  raise  vaponr  iran 
moist  substances. 

15.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  some  stars  ne 
hotter  than  others.  Mars  is  considered  the 
warmest  after  the  sun,  then  Jupiter,  then  Tenni. 
The  moon  and,  above  all,  Saturn  are  consideied 
to  be  cold.  Among  the  fixed  stars,  Siriui  ii 
thought  the  warmest,  then  Cor  Leonis,  or  Rega- 
ins, then  the  lesser  dog-star. 

The  sun  gives  out  more  heat  as  it  approidM 
towards  the  perpendicular  or  zenith,  which  mif 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  other  plineli 
according  to  their  degree  of  heat;  for  instance, 
that  Jupiter  gives  out  more  heat  when  sitaited 
beneath  Cancer  or  Leo,  than  when  he  is  beneath 
Capricorn  and  Aquarius. 

17.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sun  and  ofter 
planets  give  more  heat  in  perigee,  from  their  tp- 
proximation  to  the  earth,  than  when  in  apogee. 
But  if  in  any  country  the  sun  should  be  both  is 
its  perigee  and  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  necessarily  give  out  more  heit 
than  in  a  country  where  it  is  also  in  perigee,  bat 
I  situated  more  obliquely.  So  that  the  comparativB 
I  altitude  of  the  planets  should  be  observed,  sad 
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their  approach  to  or  declination  from  the  perpen- ! 
dicular  in  different  countries.  | 

18.  The  sun*  and  other  planets  are  thought' 
also  to  giTe  on%  more  heat  in  proportion  as  they 
are  nearer  to  the  larger  fixed  stars ;  as  when  the 
son  is  in  Leo  he  is  nearer  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda  | 
Leonis,  Spica  Yirginis,  Sinus,  and  the  lesser 
dog«star,  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer,  where,  how- 
erer,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  perpendicular. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  quarters  of  the  hea- 
Tens  produce  a  greater  heat  (though  not  percepti- 
bly) in  proportion  as  they  are  adorned  with  a 
greater  number  of  stars,  particularly  those  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

19.  On  the  whole,  the  heat  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  augmented  in  three  ways:  1.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular ;  3.  Proximity  or  their 
perigee ;  3.  The  conjunction  or  union  of  stars. 

80.  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  degree  of  heat  in  animals,  and  even  in 
tiie  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  (as  they  reach 
OS,)  and  the  heat  of  the  most  gentle  flame,  and 
even  of  mil  ignited  substances,  nay,  liquids,  or  the 
air  itself,  when  unusually  heated  by  fire.  For  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine,  though  diffused  and  un- 
collected, is  yet  able  to  set  straw,  linen,  or  paper 
on  fire,  which  animal  heat,  or  that  of  the  sun,  will 
sever  accomplish  without  a  burning-glass. 

21.  There  are,  however,  many  degrees  of 
itrength  and  weakness  in  flame  and  ignited  bodies : 
but  no  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  in  thi€ 
respect,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  it  hastily 
over.  Of  all  flames,  that  of  spirits  of  wine  appears 
to  be  the  most  grentle,  except,  perhaps,  the  ignis 
fiitaosy  or  the  flashes  from  the  perspiration  of  ani- 
mals. After  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
the  flame  of  light  and  porous  vegetables,  such  as 
straw,  reeds,  and  dried  leaves ;  from  which  the 
flame  of  hair  or  feathers  differs  but  little.  Then, 
perhaps,  comes  the  flame  of  wood,  particularly 
that  which  contains  but  little  rosin  or  pitch,  that 
of  small  wood,  however,  (such  as  is  usually  tied 
up  in  fagots,)  is  milder  than  that  of  the  trunks 
or  roots  of  trees.  This  can  be  easily  tried  in  iron 
fumaces,  where  a  fire  of  fagots  or  branches  of 
treea  is  of  little  serWce.  Next  follows  the  flame 
of  oil,  callow,  wax,  and  the  like  oil]|and  fat  sub- 
staneesv  which  are  not  very  violent.  But  a  most 
powerful  heat'  is  found  in  pitch  and  rosin,  and  a 
still  greater  in  sulphur,  cam  phi  re,  naphtha,  salt- 
petre* and  salts,  (after  they  have  discharged  their 
cmde  matter,)  and  in  their  compounds ;  as  in  | 
gonpowder,  Greek  fire^  (vulgarly  called  wild ' 
lie,)  and  its  varieties,  which  possess  such  a 
stabbom  heat  as  scarcely  to  be  extinguished  by . 
water. 

22.  We  consider  that  the  flame  which  results 

*  Thte  nolkm  b  emmeoai,  bnt  the  iiiii  Is  In  Leo  about 
AofoM,  when  the  earth  h«i  become  heated  by  the  accomula- 
cloD  of  beat  after  the  eolitke.  The  maximum  of  heat  In  the 
4m  f  U  notataooD,  but  about  two  o'clock,  for  the  tame  leaeon. 


from  some  imperfect  metals  is  very  strong  and 
active:  but  on  all  these  points  further  inquiry 
should  be  made. 

23.  The  flame  of  vivid  lightning  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  above,  so  as  sometimes  to  have  melt- 
ed even  wrought  iron  into  drops,  which  the  other 
flames  cannot  accomplish. 

21.  In  ignited  bodies  there  are  different  degrees 
of  heat,  concerning  which  also  a  diligent  inquiry 
has  not  been  made.  We  consider  the  faintest 
heat  to  be  that  of  tinder,  touchwood,  and  dry  rope 
match,  such  as  is  used  for  discharging  cannon. 
Next  follows  that  of  ignited  charcoal,  or  cinders, 
and  even  bricks,  and  the  like ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent is  that  of  ignited  metals,  as  iron,  copper,  and 
the  like.  Further  inquiry,  however,  must  be 
made  into  this  also. 

25.  Some  ignited  bodies  are  found  to  be  much 
warmer  than  some  flames ;  for  instance,  red-hot 
iron  is  much  warmer,  and  bums  more  than  the 
flame  of  spirits  of  wine. 

26.  Some  bodies  even  not  ignited,  but  only 
heated  by  the  fire,  as  boiling  water,  and  the  air 
confined  in  reverberatories,  surpass  in  heat  many 
flames  and  ignited  substances. 

27.  Motion  increases  heat,  as  is  shown  in  the 
bellows  and  the  blow-pipe,  for  the  harder  metals 
are  not  dissolved  or  melted  by  steady,  quiet  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 

28.  Let  an  experiment  be  made  with  burning- 
glasses  ;  in  which  respect  I  have  observed,  that 
if  a  glass  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches, 
for  instance,  from  the  combustible  object,  it  does 
not  kindle  or  bum  it  so  readily  as  if  the  glass  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  five  inches,  (for  instance,) 
and  be  then  gradually  and  slowly  withdrawn  to 
the  distance  of  ten  inches.  The  cone  and  focus 
of  the  rays,  however,  are  the  same,  but  the  mere 
motion  increases  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

29.  Conflagrations,  which  take  place  with  a 
high  wind,  are  thought  to  make  greater  way 
against  than  with  the  wind,  because,  when  the 
wind  slackens,  the  flame  recoils  more  rapidly  than 
it  advances,  when  the  wind  is  favourable. 

30.  Flame  does  not  burst  out  or  arise  unless  it 
have  some  hollow  space  to  move  and  exert  itself 
in,  except  in  the  exploding  flame  of  gunpowder 
and  the  like,  where  the  compression  and  confine- 
ment of  the  flame  increases  its  fury. 

31.  The  anvil  becomes  so  hot  by  the  hammer, 
that  if  it  were  a  thin  plate,  it  might  probably 
grow  red,  like  ignited  iron,  by  repeated  strokes. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried. 

32.  But  in  ignited  bodies  that  are  porous,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  fire  to  move  itself,  if  its 
motion  be  prevented  by  strong  compression,  the 
fire  is  immediately  extinguished ;  thus  it  is  with 
tinder,  or  the  burning  snuff  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
or  even  hot  charcoal  cinders,  for  when  they  are 
squeezed  by  snuffers,  or  the  foot,  and  the  like 
the  effect  of  the  fire  instantly  ceases. 
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33.  The  approach  towards  a  hot  body,  increases 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  approximation ;  a  simi- 
lar effect  to  that  of  light,  for  the  nearer  any  object 
IS  placed  towards  the  light,  the  more  visible  it 
liecomes. 

34.  The*  union  of  different  heats  increases 
heat,  unless  the  substances  be  mixed.  For  a  large 
and  small  fire  in  the  same  spot,  tend  mutually  to 
increase  each  other's  heat,  but  lukewarm  water 
poured  into  boiling  water  cools  it. 

35.  The  continued  neighbourhood  of  a  warm 
body  increases  heat.  For  the  heat,  which  per- 
petually passes  and  emanates  from  it,  being  mix- 
ed with  that  which  preceded  it,  multiplies  the 
whole.  A  fire,  for  instance,  does  not  warm  a 
room  in  half  an  hour  as  much  as  the  same  fire 
would  in  an  hour.  This  does  not  apply  to  light, 
for  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  in  any  spot,  gives  no 
more  light  by  remaining  there,  than  it  did  at  first. 

36.  The  irritation  of  surrounding  cold  increases 
heat,  as  may  be  seen  in  fires  during  a  sharp  frost. 
We  think  that  this  is  owing  not  merely  to  the 
confinement  and  compression  of  the  heat,  (which 
forms  a  sort  of  union;)  but  also  by  the  exaspera- 
tion of  it,  as  when  the  air  or  a  stick  are  violently 
compressed  or  bent,  they  recoil,  not  only  to  the 
point  they  first  occupirxi,  but  still  further  back. 
Let  an  accurate  experiment,  therefore,  be  made 
with  a  stick,  or  something  of  the  kind,  put  into 
the  flame,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  be  not  sooner 
burnt  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of  it.j- 

37.  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  heat.  And,  first,  it  must  be  observed  how 
much  a  low,  gentle  heat  changes  and  partially 
warms  even  the  bodies  least  susceptible  of  it.  For 
even  the  heat  of  the  hand  imparts  a  little  warmth 
to  a  ball  of  lead  or  other  metal  held  a  short  time 
in  it  So  easily  is  heat  transmitted  and  excited, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  body. 

38.  Of  all  bodies  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
air  admits  and  loses  heat  the  most  readily,  which 
it  admirably  seen  in  weather-glasses,  whose  con- 
struction is  as  follows.  Take  a  glass  with  a  hol- 
low belly,  and  a  thin  and  long  neck ;  turn  it  up- 
side down,  and  place  it  with  its  mmith  downwards 
into  another  glass  vessel  containing  w^ater ;  the 
end  of  the  tube  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  tube  itself  leaning  a  little  on  the  edge,  so 
as  to  be  fixed  upright.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
readily,  let  a  little  wax  be  applied  to  the  edge,  not, 
however,  so  as  to  block  up  the  orifice,  lest  by  pre- 
venting the  air  from  escaping,  the  motion,  which 


*  The  flr<Hi  mipply  fresh  hent,  the  wnter  hnn  only  a  certnin 
qotntlly  of  heat,  whkh  beinf  diffimed  over  a  fresh  siipiily 
of  eooler  water,  miut  be,  on  the  whole,  lowered. 

t  If  condensation  were  the  caunc  of  tbe  srcater  hent.  Da* 
ton  conclude!  the  centre  of  the  flame  would  be  the  hotter 
psrt,  and  rire  vem.  The  fart  is,  neither  of  the  causes  as- 
■Igned  by  Bacon  Is  the  true  one ;  for  the  Are  burns  jiiore 
quickly  only  because  the  drausht  of  nir  In  more  rapid,  the 
eold,  deni*e  air  pressiog  rapidly  Into  the  heated  room  and  to- 
ward* thu  chiiLnev. 


!  we  shall  presently  speak  of,  and  which  is  very 
!  gentle  and  delicate,  should  be  impeded. 

Before  the  first  glass  be  inserted  in  the  other, 
its  upper  part  (the  belly)  should  be  warmed  at  the 
fire.  Then  upon  placing  it  as  we  have  described, 
the  air,  (which  was  dilated  by  the  heat,)  aAer  a 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  it  to  lose  the 
additional  temperature,  will  restore  and  contract 
itself  to  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the  exter- 
nal  or  common  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  im- 
mersion, and  the  water  will  be  attracted  upwards 
in  the  tube  to  a  proportionate  extent.  A  long,  nar- 
row slip  of  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  tnbe, 
divided  into  as  many  degrees  as  yon  please.  Yoq 
will  then  perceive,  as  the  weather  grows  wanner 
or  colder,  that  the  air  contracts  itself  into  a  iHa>> 
rower  space  in  cold  weather,  and  dilates  in  the 
warm,  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  as  the  air  contracts  itself,  and  iu  de- 
pression as  the  air  dilates.  The  sensibility  of  the 
air  with  regard  to  heat  or  cold  is  so  delicate  aid 
exquisite,  that  it  far  exceeds  the  human  touch, n 
that  a  ray  of  sunshine,  the  heat  of  the  breath,  and, 
much  more,  that  of  the  hand  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tube,  immediately  causes  an  evident  depres- 
sion of  the  water.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  animals  possesses  a  mach  more  delieili 
susceptibility  of  heat  and  cold,  only  that  it  is  im* 
peded  and  blunted  by  the  grossness  of  their  bodisf. 

39.  After  air  we  consider  those  bodies  to  bs 
most  sensible  of  heat,  which  have  been  recently 
changed  and  contracted  by  cold,  as  snow  and  iee; 
for  they  begin  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  with  ths 
first  mild  weather.  Next,  perhaps,  follows  quick- 
silver ;  then  greasy  substances,  as  oil,  butler,  ai^ 
the  like ;  then  wood  ;  then  water ;  lastly,  stonrf 
and  metals,  which  do  not  easily  grow  hot,  psiti- 
ciilarly  towards  their  centre.*  When  heated,  i 
however,  they  retain  their  temperature  for  a  voj 
longtime;  so  that  a  brick  or  stone,  or  hot  fan 
pltmgrd  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  kepttbert 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  retains  faeh 

a  heat  as  not  to  admit  of  being  touched. 

40.  The  less  massive  the  body  is,  the  9Nn 
readily  it  grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  bested 
body,  which  shows  that  heat  with  us  is  somcfwhtf 
averse  to  a  tangible  mass.f 

41.  Heat,  with  regard  to  the  human  senses ni 
touch,  is  various  and  relative,  so  that  lakewiiB 

*  Dacon  appears  to  have  confounded  combnallbltty  v^ 

fusibillly  with  susceptibility  of  heat;  for,  thoo|rti  the  mtU^ 

will  certainly  neither  dissoire  as  soon  as  ice  or  butler,  Boita 

consumed  an  soon  as  wood,  that  only  shows  that  ditEiNM 

doirrf'cs  of  heat  are  required  to  produce  similar  effhiicsi^ 

fcrent  bodies  t  but  metals  much  more  readily  Brfoln  Hi 

transmit  the  same  degree  of  heat  than  any  of  the  aboftn^ 

stances.    The  rapid  transmission  renders  them  ffenerallynM 

to  the  touch.     The  convenience  of  flxins  wmiden  '. 

vensels  contalnlnff  hot  water  illustrates  Ibeee  obsei 

t  Another  singular  error,  the  truth  being  that  solid  I 

j  are  the  best  conductors;  but  of  course  where  beat  is  di 

;  over  a  large  maas,  it  la  less  In  each  part,  than  Iflbat  panaM 

i  alone  received  the  whole  qnanlum  of  beat. 
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r  appeaiB  hot  if  the  hand  be  ^old,  and  coU  if 
Ike  band  be  hoU 

^h.  14. 

Any  one  may  readily  see  how  poor  we  are  in 
history,  since  in  the  above  tables,  besides  occa- 
monally  inserting  traditions  and  report  instead  of 
appioYed  history  and  authentic  instances,  (always, 
howcTer,  adding  some  note  if  their  credit  or  ao- 
thority  be  donbtful,)  we  are  oAen  forced  to  subjoin, 
MLet  the  experiment  be  tried.*' — «*Let  further 
inquiry  be  made." 

.  .16.  We  are  wont  to  term  the  office  and  use  of  these 
three  tables,  the  presenting  a  review  of  instances 
to  tlie  anderatanding ;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  induction  itself  is  to  be  brought  into  action. 
For  on  an  individual  review  of  all  the  instances, 
a  BStore  is  to  be  found,  such  as  always  to  be  pre- 
sent and  absent  with  the  given  nature,  to  increase 
tnd  decrease  with  it,  and  as  we  have  said,  to  form 
a  more  common  limit  of  the  nature.  If  the  mind 
Htsmpt  this  afiirmatively  from  the  first,  (which  it 
always  will  when  left  to  itself,)  there  will  spring 
op  phantoms,  mere  theories  and  ill^efined  no- 
tions, with  axioms  requiring  daily  correction. 
Hmso  will,  doubtless,  be  better  or  worse,  aecord- 
iflg  to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  understand- 
mg  which  creates  them.  But  it  is  only  for  God, 
(the  bestower  and  creator  of  forms,)  and  perhaps 
iir  angels  and  intelligences,  at  once  to  recognise 
fimns  affirmatively,  at  the  first  glance  of  contem- 
plation :  man  at  least  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  is 
only  allowed  to  proceed  first  by  negatives,  and 
then  to  conclude  with  affirmatives,  after  every 
apeeies  of  exclusion. 

16.  We  must  therefore  effect  a  complete  solu- 
tioii  and  separation  of  nature ;  not  by  fire,  but  by 
the  mind,  that  divine  fire.  The  first  work  of 
lagitimata  induction,  in  the  discovery  of  forms. 
Is  rejection,  or  the  exclusive  instances  of  indi- 
ifidoal  natures,  which  are  not  found  in  some  one 
iastanee,  where  the  given  nature  is  present,  or  are 
found  in  any  one  instance  where  it  is  absent,  or 
avs  found  to  increase  in  any  one  instance  where 
the  given  nature  decreases,  or  the  reverse.  After 
an  exclusion  correctly  effected,  an  affirmative  form 
will  remain  as  the  residuum,  solid,  true,  and  well 
defined,  whilst  all  volatile  opinions  go  off  in 
moke.  This  is  readily  said,  but  we  roust  arrive 
at  it  by  a  circuitous  route.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
however,  omit  nothing  that  can  facilitate  our  pro- 


17.  The  first  and  almost  perpetual  precaution 
and  warning  which  we  consider  necessary  is  this : 
that  none  should  suppose  from  the  great  part  as- 
aigned  by  us  to  forms,  that  we  mean  such  forms 
as  the  meditations  and  thoughts  of  men  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  In  the  first  place, 
wo  do  not  at  present  mean  the  concrete  forms, 
which  (a<9  we  have  observed)  are  in  the  common 
eoome  of  thiogs  compounded  of  simple  natures. 


as  those  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  rose,  gold,  or  the 
like.  The  moment  for  discussing  these  will  ar- 
rive, when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latent  process, 
and  latent  conformation  and  the  discovery  of  them 
as  they  exist  in  ^i>at  are  called  substances,  or 
concrete  natures. 

Nor,  again,  would  we  be  thought  to  mean  (even, 
when  treating  of  simple  natures)  any  abstract 
forms  or  ideas,  either  undefined  or  badly  defined 
in  matter.  For  when  we  speak  of  forms,  we 
mean  nothing  else  than  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  simple  action,  which  arrange  and  con- 
stitute any  simple  nature,  such  as  heat,  light, 
weight,  in  every  species  of  matter,  and  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject.  The  form  of  heat,  or  form  of 
light,  therefore,  means  no  more  than  the  law  of 
heat,  or  the  law  of  light.  Nor  do  we  ever  ab- 
stract or  withdraw  ourselves  from  things,  and  the 
operative  branch  of  philosophy.  When,  there- 
fore,  we  say,  (for  instance,)  in  our  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat,  reject  rarity,  or  rarity  is  not 
of  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  were 
to  say, «( Man  can  superinduce  heat  on  a  dense 
body  ,^'  or  the  reverse, «« Man  can  abstract  or  ward 
off  heat  from  a  rare  body." 

But  if  our  forms  appear  to  any  one  to  he  some- 
what abstracted,  from  their  mingling  and  uniting 
heterogeneous  objects,  (the  heat,  for  instance,  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  fire ;  the  fixed  red  of  the  rose  and  the 
like,  from  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  rainbow, 
or  the  radiation  of  opal  or  tlie  diamond;*  death 
by  drowning,  from  that  by  burning,  the  sword, 
apoplexy,  or  consumption ;  and  yet  they  all  agree 
in  the  common  natures  of  heat,  redness,  and 
death,)  let  him  be  assured  that  his  understanding 
is  enthralled  by  habit,  by  general  appearances  and 
hypotheses.  For  it  is  most  certain  that,  however 
heterogeneous  and  distinct,  they  agree  in  the  form 
or  law  which  regulates  heat,  redness,  or  death; 
and  that  human  power  cannot  be  emancipated  and 
freed  from  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  ex- 
panded and  exalted  to  new  efficients  and  new 
modes  of  operation,  except  by  the  revelation  and 
invention  of  forms  of  this  nature.  But  alYerf  this 
union  of  nature,  which  is  the  principal  point,  we 
will  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place,  treat  of  the 
divisions  and  ramifications  of  nature,  whether 
ordinary  or  internal,  or  more  real. 

18.  We  must  now  offer  an  example  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  rejection  of  natures,  found  by  the  tables 
of  review,  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat ;  first, 
premising,  that  not  only  each  table  is  sufficient 
for  the  rejection  of  any  nature,  but  even  each  sin 
gle  instance  contained  in  them.  For  it  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  contradictory 

•  Thl«  (p^neral  law  nr  form,  hag  been  well  illustrated  b> 
Newton*!  discovery  of  the  d«»compo«ition  of  colour*. 

t  I.  e.  the  common  link  at  form  which  connect!  the  various 
kinds  of  natures,  such  as  the  different  hot  or  red  naiaros 
enumerated  above.     See  Aphorism  1  Part  S. 
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instance  destroys  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  fonn. 
Still,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  the  use  of  the  tables, 
we  redouble  or  repeat  the  exclusive* 

An  Example  (f  the  exclusive  Table^  or  of  the  Rejec- 
tion cf  Natures  from  the  Form  tf  Heat. 

1.  On  account  of  the  sun's  rays  reject  element- 
ary (or  terrestrial)  nature. 

2.  On  account  of  common  fire,  and  particularly 
subterranean  fires,  (which  are  the  most  remote 
and  secluded  from  the  rays  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,)  reject  celestial  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  the  heat  acquired  by  every 
description  of  substances,  (as  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, the  external  parts  of  animals,  water,  oil, 
air,  &c.)  by  mere  approximation  to  the  fire  or  any 
warm  body,  reject  all  variety  and  delicate  texture 
of  bodies. 

4.  On  account  of  iron  and  ignited  metals, 
which  warm  other  bodies,  and  yet  neither  lose 
their  weight  nor  substance,  reject  the  imparting 
or  mixing  of  the  substance  of  the  heating  body. 

5.  On  account  of  boiling  water  and  air,  and 
also  those  metals  and  other  solid  bodies  which 
are  heated,  but  not  to  ignition,  or  red  heat,  reject 
flame  or  light. 

G.  On  account  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  (except  the  sun,)  again 
reject  flame  or  light. 

7.  On  account  of  the  comparison  between  red- 
hot  iron  and  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine,  (for  the 
iron  is  more  hot  and  less  bright,  whilst  the  flame 
of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  bright  and  less  hot,) 
again  reject  flame  and  light. 

8.  On  account  of  gold  and  other  ignited  metals, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  specific  density,  reject 
rarity. 

9.  On  account  of  air,  which  is  generally  found 
to  be  cold  and  yet  continues  rare,  reject  rarity. 

10.  On  account  of  ignited  iron,*  which  does 
not  swell  in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  apparent 
dimension,  reject  the  absolute  expansive  motion 
of  the  whole. 

11.  On  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
thermometers,  and  the  like,  which  is  absolutely 
moved  and  expanded  to  the  eye,  and  yet  acquires 
no  manifest  increase  of  heat,  again  reject  absolute 
or  expansive  motion  of  the  whole. 

12.  On  account  of  the  ready  application  of 
heat  to  all  substances,  without  any  destruction  or 
remarkable  alteration  of  them,  reject  destructive 
nature  or  the  violent  communication  of  any  new 
nature. 

13.  On  account  of  the  agreement  and  conform- 
ity of  the  effects  produced  by  cold  and  heat, 
reject  both  expansive  and  contracting  motion  as 
legards  the  whole. 

11.  On  account  of  the  heat  excited  by  friction, 

*  This  ii  erroneous :  all  metals  expand  considerably  when 
beatrd 


reject  principal  nature,  by  which  we  mean  that 
which  exists  positively,  and  is  not  caosed  by  a 
preceding  nature. 

There  are  other  natures  to  be  r^ected ;  but  we 
are  merely  offering  examples,  and  not  perfiset 
tables. 

None  of  the  above  natures  are  of  the  form  of 
heat;  and  man  is  freed  from  them  all  in  his  op^ 
ration  upon  heat. 

Jph.  19. 

In  the  exclusive  table  are  laid  the  fonndstioDS 
of  true  induction,  which  is  not,  however,  eom- 
pleted  until  the  affirmative  be  attained.  Nor  is 
the  exclusive  table  perfect,  nor  ean  it  be  so  at 
first.  For  it  is  deariy  a  rejection  of  simple 
natures ;  but  if  we  have  not  as  yet  good  and  just 
notions  of  simple  natures,  how  can  the  exclusive 
table  be  made  correct  t  Some  of  the  above,  as 
the  notion  of  elementary  and  celestial  natun 
and  rarity,  are  vague  and  ill-defined.  We, 
therefore,  who  are  neither  ignorant  nor  forgetfol 
of  the  great  work  which  we  attempt,  in  rendering 
the  human  understanding  adequate  to  things  and 
nature,  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  with  what  ve 
have  hitherto  enforced ;  but  push  the  matter  fn^ 
ther,  and  contrive  and  prepare  more  powerful  aid 
for  the  use  of  the  understanding,  which  we  will 
next  subjoin.  And,  indeed,  in  the  interpietatioB 
of  nature,  the  mind  is  to  be  so  prepaied  aad 
formed,  as  to  rest  itself  on  proper  degrees  of  ee^ 
tainty,  and  yet  to  remember,  (especially  at  firrt,) 
that  what  is  present,  depends  much  nponwhit 
remains  behind. 

20.  Since,  however,  truth  emerges  morereadilj 
from  error  than  confusion,  we  consider  it  usefbl 
to  leave  the  understanding  at  liberty  to  exert  itself, 
and  attempt  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  the 
affirmative,  af\er  having  constructed  and  wnghed 
the  three  tables  of  preparation,  such  as  we  have 
laid  them  down,  both  from  the  instances  then 
collected,  and  others  occurring  elsewhere.  Whiek  > 
attempt  we  are  wont  to  call  the  liberty  of  As 
understanding,  or  the  commencement  of  intsrpi^  ' 
tation,  or  the  first  vintage. 

Thtfir%t  Vintage  of  the  Farm  of  HtaL 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  form  of  any  Ainf 
is  inherent  (as  appears  clearly  from  our  premisei) 
in  each  individual  instance  in  which  the  tfaiag 
itself  is  inherent,  or  it  would  not  be  a  form.  No 
contradictory  instance,  therefore,  can  be  alleged. 
The  form,  however,  is  found  to  be  mnch  more 
conspicuous  and  evident  in  some  instances  than 
in  others ;  in  those,  for  example,  where  its  natme 
is  less  restrained  and  embarrassed,  and  redoeei 
to  rule  by  other  natures.  Such  instances  we  an 
wont  to  term  coruscations,  or  conspicuous  in 
stances.  We  must  proceed  then  to  the  first  vm 
tage  of  the  form  of  heat. 

From  the  instances  taken  oolleetiTely,  as  wA 
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M  singly,  the  natare  whose  limit  is  heat  appears 
to  be  motion.  This  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  flame, 
which  is  in  constant  motion,  and  in  warm  or 
boiling  liquids,  which  are  likewise  in  constant 
motion.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  excitement  or 
increase  of  heat  by  motion,  as  by  bellows  and 
draughts :  for  which  see  Inst  29,  Tab.  3,  and  by 
other  species  of  motion,  as  in  Inst.  28  and  31, 
Tab.  3.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  extinction  of 
fire  and  heat  apon  any  strong  pressure,  which 
rastrains  and  puts  a  stop  to  motion ;  for  which 
see  Inst.  30  and  32,  Tab.  3.  It  is  further  shown 
by  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  every  sub- 
■tmce  is  destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  changed, 
by  strong  and  powerful  fire  and  heat :  whence  it 
is  clear  that  tumult  and  confusion  are  occasioned 
by  heat,  together  with  a  violent  motion  in  the 
internal  parts  of  bodies,  and  this  gradually  tends 
to  their  dissolution. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  motion  must 
be  thus  understood,  when  taken  as  the  genus  of 
lieat :  it  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates 
notion,  or  motion  heat,  (though  in  some  respects 
tius  be  tme,)  but  that  the  very  essence  of  heat, 
or  the  tubttaniial  self*  of  heat,  ia  motion  and 
nothing  else,  limited,  however,  by  certain  dif- 
ferences which  we  will  presently  add,  afler  giving 
tome  cautions  for  avoiding  ambiguity. 

Sensible  heat  is  r^ative,  and  regards  man,  not 
tfaenniveise;  and  is  rightly  held  to  be  merely  the 
effect  of  beat  on  animal  spirit.  It  is  even  varia- 
ble in  itself,  since  the  same  body  (in  different 
etates  of  sensations)  excites  the  feeling  of  heat 
and  of  cold;  this  is  shown  by  Inst.  41,  Tab.  3. 

Nor  should  we  confound  the  communication  of 
heat  or  its  transitive  nature,  by  which  a  body 
grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated  body, 
with  the  form  of  heat.  For  heat  is  one  thing, 
and  heating  another.  Heat  can  be  excited  by 
fiietion  without  any  previous  heating  body,  and, 
fherefore,  heating  is  excluded  from  the  form  of 
heat.  Even  when  heat  is  excited  by  the  approach 
of  a  hot  body,  this  depends  not  on  the  form  of 
heat«  but  on  another  more  profound  and  common 
nature ;  namely,  that  of  assimilation  and  multi- 
plication, about  which  a  separate  inquiry  must  be 
made. 

The  notion  of  fire  is  vulgar,  and  of  no  assist- 
anee;  it  is  merely  compounded  of  the  conjunction 
of  heat  and  light  in  any  body,  as  in  ordinary  flame 
and  red-hot  substances. 

Laying  aside  all  ambiguity,  therefore,  we  must 
laatly  consider  the  true  differences  which  limit 
motion  and  render  it  the  form  of  heat. 

I.  The  first  diflerence  is,  that  heat  is  an  expan- 
aiTO  motion,  by  which  the. body  strives  to  dilate 
itself,  and  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  before. 
Iliis  difference  is  principally  seen  in  flame,  where 
the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  is  clearly  dilated  and 
bursts  into  flame. 

•  *•  QnM  iptam,*'  the  ri  u  Up  tJwat  of  ArlstoU«. 
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I  It  is  also  shown  in  all  boiling  liquids,  which 
I  swell,  rise,  and  boil  up  to  the  sight,  and  the  pro- 
j  cess  of  expansion  is  urged  forward  till  they  are 
converted  into  a  much  more  extended  and  dilated 
body  than  the  liquid  itself,  such  as  steam,  smoke, 
or  air. 

It  is  also  shown  in  wood,  and  combustibles 
where  exudation  sometimes  takes  place,  and  eva- 
poration always. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  melting  of  metals, 
which,  being  very  compact,  do  not  easily  swell 
and  dilate,  but  yet  their  spirit,  when  dilated  and 
desirous  of  further  expansion,  forces  and  urges 
its  thicker  parts  into  dissolution,  and  if  the  heat 
be  pushed  still  farther,  reduces  a  considerable 
part  of  them  into  a  volatile  state. 

It  is  also  shown  in  iron  or  stones,  which, 
though  not  melted  or  dissolved,  are,  however, 
softened.  The  same  circumstance  takes  place  in 
sticks  of  wood,  which  become  flexible  when  a 
little  heated  in  warm  ashes. 

It  is  most  readily  observed  in  air,  which  in- 
stantly and  manifestly  expands  with  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  as  in  Inst.  38,  Tab.  3. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  contrary  nature  of  cold. 
For  cold  contracts  and  narrows  every  substance ; 
so  that,  in  intense  frosts,  nails  fall  out  of  the  wall, 
and  brass  cracks,  and  heated  glass,  exposed  sud- 
denly to  the  cold,  cracks  and  breaks.  So  the  air 
by  a  slight  degree  of  cold  contracts  itself,  as  in 
Inst.  3d,  Tab.  3.  More  will  be  said  of  this  in 
the  inquiry  into  cold. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  cold  and  heat 
exhibit  many  common  efiects,  (for  which  see 
Inst.  32,  Tab.  2,)  since  two  differences,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  belong  to  each  nature : 
although  in  the  present  diflerence  the  efiects  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  For  heat 
occasions  an  expansive  and  dilating  motion,  but 
cold  a  contracting  and  condensing  motion. 

II.  The  second  diflerence  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding,  namely,  that  heat  is  an  expansive 
motion,  tending  towards  the  exterior,  but  at  the 
same  time  bearing  the  body  upwards.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  be  many  compound  motions ; 
as  an  arrow  or  dart,  for  instance,  has  both  a  rota- 
tory and  progressive  motion.  In  the  same  way 
the  motion  of  heat  is  both  expansive  and  tending 
upwards. 

This  difference  is  shown  by  putting  the  tongs 
or  poker  into  the  fire.  If  placed  perpendicularly 
with  the  hand  above,  they  soon  bum  it,  but  much 
less  speedily  if  the  hand  hold  them  sloping  or 
from  below. 

It  is  also  conspicuous  in  distillations  per  deseet^ 
sum,  which  men  are  wont  to  employ  with  delicate 
flowers,  whose  scent  easily  evaporates.  Their 
industry  has  devised  placing  the  fire  above  instead 
of  below,  that  it  may  scorch  less.  For  not  only 
flame  but  all  heat  has  an  upward  tendency 

Let  an  experiment  be  made  on  the  contrary 
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nature  of  cold ;  whether  its  contraction  be  down- 
warda,  as  the  expansion  of  heat  is  upwards. 
Take,  therefore,  two  iron  rods  or  two  glass  tubes, 
alike  in  other  respects,  and  warm  them  a  little, 
and  place  a  sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  some 
snow  below  the  one  and  above  the  other.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  extremities  will  grow  cold 
in  that  rod  first  where  it  is  placed  beneath ;  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  regard  to  heat. 

III.  The  third  difference  is  this.  That  heat  is 
not  a  uniform  expansive  motion  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the  small  particles  of  the  body;  and  this  mo- 
tion being  at  the  same  time  restrained,  repulsed, 
and  reflected,  becomes  alternating,  perpetually 
hurrying,  striving,  struggling,  and  irritated  by  the 
repercussion ;  which  is  the  source  of  the  violence 
of  flame  and  heat. 

But  this  difference  is  chiefly  shown  in  flame 
and  boiling  liquids,  which  always  hurry,  swell, 
and  subside  again  in  detached  parts. 

It  is  also  shown  in  bodies  of  such  hard  texture 
as  not  to  swell  or  dilate  in  bulk,  such  as  red-hot 
iron,  in  which  the  heat  is  most  violent. 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  fires  burning  most 
briskly  in  the  coldest  weather. 

It  is  also  shown  by  this;  that  when  the  air  is 
dilated  in  the  thermometer  uniformly  and  equably, 
without  any  impediment  or  repulsion,  the  heat  is 
not  perceptible.  In  confined  draughts  also,  al- 
though they  break  out  very  violently,  no  remark- 
able heat  is  perceived,  because  the  motion  affects 
the  whole,  without  any  alternating  motion  in  the 
particles.  For  which  reason  try  whether  flame 
do  not  bum  more  at  the  sides  than  in  its  centre. 

It  is  also  shown  in  this,  that  all  burning  pro- 
ceeds by  the  minute  pores  of  bodies,  undermining, 
penetrating,  piercing,  and  pricking  them  as  if 
with  an  inflnite  number  of  needlepoints.  Hence 
all  strong  acids  (if  adapted  to  the  body  on  which 
they  act)  exhibit  the  effects  of  fire  from  their 
corroding  and  pungent  nature. 

The  difference  of  which  we  now  speak  is  com- 
mon also  to  the  nature  of  cold,  in  which  the  con- 
tracting motion  is  restrained  by  the  resistance  of 
expansion,  as  in  heat  tho  expansive  motion  is 
restrained  by  the  resistance  of  contraction. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  particles  of  matter 
penetrate  inwards  or  outwards,  the  reasoning  is 
the  same,  though  the  power  be  very  different, 
because  we  have  nothing  on  earth  which  is  in- 
tensely cold. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding;  namely,  that  this  stimulating  or 
penetrating  motion  should  be  rapid  and  never 
sluggish,  and  should  take  place  not  in  the  very 
minutest  particles,  but  rather  in  those  of  some 
tflerable  dimensions. 

It  is  shown  by  comparing  the  effects  of  fire 
with  those  of  time.  Time  dries,  consumes,  under- 
mines, and  reduces  to  ashes  as  well  as  fire,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  much  finer  degree,  but  as  its  motion 


is  very  slow,  and  attacks  very  minute  paitielai, 
no  heat  is  perceived. 

It  is  also  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  dis- 
solution of  iron  and  gold.  For  gold  is  dissolved 
without  the  excitement  of  any  hdat,  bat  iron  with 
a  vehement  excitement  of  it,  although  almost  in 
the  same  time :  because,  in  the  former,  the  pene- 
tration of  the  separating  acid  is  mild,  and  gently 
insinuates  itself,  and  the  particles  of  gold  yield 
easily,  but  the  penetration  of  iron  is  violent,  and 
attended  with  some  struggle,  and  its  particles  are 
more  obstinate. 

It  is  partially  shown  also  in  some  gangrenes 
and  mortifications  of  flesh,  which  do  not  excite 
great  heat  or  pain  from  the  gentle  nature  of  the 
putrefaction. 

Let  this  sufiice  for  a  first  vintage,  or  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  interpretation  of  the  form  of  beat 
by  the  liberty  of  the  understanding. 

From  this  first  vintage,  the  form  or  true  definl 
tion  of  heat  (considered  relatively  to  the  unhrerse 
and  not  to  the  sense)  is  briefly  thus.  «« Heat  is 
an  expansive  motion,  restrained  and  striving  to 
exert  itself  in  the  smaller  particles.*'  The  expan- 
sion is  modified  by  "  its  tendency  to  rise  though 
expanding  towards  the  exterior;"  and  the  effint 
is  modified  by  its  not  being  sluggish,  bot  active 
and  somewhat  violent 

With  regard  to  the  opeptive  definiUon,  the 
matter  is  the  same.  ««If  you  are  able  to  excite  t 
dilating  or  expansive  motion  in  any  natoral  body, 
and  so  to  repress  that  motion  and  force  it  on  itsdf 
as  not  to  allow  the  expansion  to  proceed  eqaally, 
but  only  to  be  partially  exerted,  and  partially 
repressed,  you  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  produce 
heat  ;*'  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  body  be  of  earth  (or  elementary,  as  they  tens 
it)  or  imbued  with  celestial  influence,  luminooitf 
opaque,  rare  or  dense,  locally  expanded  or  &» 
tained  within  the  bounds  of  its  fiirst  dimensioiei 
verging  to  dissolution  or  remaining  fixed,  aniaMl, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  water,  or  oil,  or  air,  or  say 
other  substance  whatever  susceptible  of  such  mo 
tion.  Sensible  heat  is  the  same,  but  considBnl 
relatively  to  the  senses.  Let  ns  now  proceed  ti 
further  helps. 

31.  Afler  our  tables  of  first  review,  onr  leje^ 
tion  or  exclusive  table  and  the  firat  Tintage  d^ 
rived  from  them,  we  must  advance  to  the  nxukt 
ing  helps  of  the  understanding  with  regard  to  te 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  a  tme  and  perM 
induction;  in  offering  which  we  will  take  the  ex- 
amples of  cold  and  heat  where  tables  are  neetf* 
sary,  but  where  fewer  instances  are  required  «e 
will  go  through  a  variety  of  others ;  so  as  neithei 
to  confound  investigation  nor  to  narrow  oar  doo> 
trine. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  we  will  treat  of 
prerogative  instances ;  3.  Of  the  eapporta  of  in- 
duction; 3.  Ofthe  correction  of  indnction;  4.  Of 
varying  the  investigation  according  to  the  naton 
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of  the  subject;  5.  Of  the  prerogative  natares  with 
fBspect  to  investigation,  or  of  what  should  be  the 
first  or  last  objects  of  our  research ;  6.  Of  the 
limits  of  investigation,  or  a  synopsis  of  all  natures 
that  exist  in  the  universe;  7.  Of  the  application 
to  practical  purposes,  or  of  what  relates  to  man ; 
6.  Of  the  preparations  for  investigation ;  9.  And, 
lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
axioms. 

22.  Amongst  the  prerogative  instances  we  will 
fifst  mention  MoUtary  instances.  Solitary  in. 
stances  are  those  which  exhibit  the  required 
nature  in  subjects  that  have  nothing  in  common 
-with  any  other  subject  than  the  nature  in  ques- 
tion ;  or  which  do  not  exhibit  the  required  nature 
in  subjects  resembling  others  in  every  respect 
•zeept  that  of  the  nature  in  question.  For  these 
inatances  manifestly  remove  prolixity,  and  acce- 
■lorate  and  confirm  exclusion,  so  that  a  few  of 
them  are  of  as  much  avail  as  many. 

For  inotance :  let  the  inquiry  be  the  nature  of 
oolour:  Prisms,  crystalline  gems,  which  yield 
ooloors  not  only  internally  but  on  the  wall,  dews, 
&e.,  are  solitary  instances.  For  they  have  nothing 
is  eoramon  with  the  fixed  colours  in  flowers  and 
ooloared  gems,  metals,  woods,  &c.,  except  the 
colour  itself.  Hence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour 
ii  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  image  of  the 
ineident  and  absorbed  light,  occasion^  in  the 
fimner  ease  by  the  different  degrees  of  incidence, 
in  the  latter  by  the  various  textures  and  forms  of 
bodies.*    These  are  solitary  instances  as  regards 

Again,  in  the  same  inquiry,  the  distinct  veins 
of  white  and  black  in  marble,  and  the  variegated 
eolours  of  flowers  of  the  same  species,  are  solitary 
instances :  for  the  black  and  white  of  marble,  and 
the  spots  of  white  and  purple  in  the  flowers  of  the 
•toek,  agree  in  every  respect  but  that  of  colour. 
Tbenee  we  easily  deduce  that  colour  has  not 
araeh  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  natures  of  any  body, 
bot  depends  only  on  the  coarser,  and,  as  it  were, 
meehanioal  arrangement  of  the  parts.  These  are 
■olitary  instances  as  regards  difference.  We  call 
them  both  solitary  or  wild,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  astronomers. 

93.  In  the  second  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  consider  MigraUng  instances.  In  these, 
the  lequired  nature  passes  towards  generation, 
kmving  no  previous  existence,  or  towards  corrup- 
lion,  having  first  existed.  In  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, therefore,  the  instances  are  always  twofold, 
or  rather,  it  is  one  instance,  first  in  motion  or  on  its 
onssage,  and  then  brought  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. These  instances  not  only  hasten  and  con- 
Sim  exclusion,  but  also  reduce  afiirmation,  or  the 
form  itself,  to  a  narrow  compass.  For,  the  form 
most  be  something  conferred  by  this  migration, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  removed  and  destroyed  by  it. 

*  This  very  nearly  approachei  to  Sir  I.  Newton*a  discovery 
if  the  deconpoalUoB  of  light  hy  the  priam. 


And,  although  all  exclusion  advances  affirmation, 
yet  this  takes  place  more  directly  in  the  same 
than  in  different  subjects.  But,  if  the  form  (as 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  what  has  been  advanced) 
exhibit  itself  in  one  subject,  it  leads  to  all.  The 
more  simple  the  migration  is,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  instance.  These  migrating  instances  are, 
moreover,  very  useful  in  practice,  for,  since  they 
manifest  the  form,  coupled  with  that  which 
causes  or  destroys  it,  they  point  out  the  right  prac- 
tice in  some  subjects,  and  thence  there  is  an  easy 
transition  to  those  with  which  they  are  most 
allied.  There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  danger 
which  demands  caution,  namely,  lest  they  should 
refer  the  form  too  much  to  its  efficient  cause,  and 
imbue,  or,  at  least,  tinge  the  understanding  with 
a  false  notion  of  the  form  from  the  appearance  of 
such  cause;  which  is  nevermore  than  a  vehicle 
or  conveyance  of  the  form.  This  may  easily  be 
remedied  by  a  proper  application  of  exclusion. 

Let  us  then  give  an  example  of  a  migrating 
instance.  Let  whiteness  be  the  required  nature. 
An  instance  which  passes  towards  generation,  is 
glass  in  its  entire,  and  in  its  powdered  state ;  or 
water  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  agfitated  to 
froth.  For  glass,  when  entire,  and  water,  in  its 
natural  state,  are  transparent  and  not  while,  but 
powdered  glass  and  the  froth  of  water  are  white, 
and  not  transparent.  We  must  inquire,  there- 
fore,  what  has  happened  to  the  glass  or  water  in 
the  course  of  this  migration.  For,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  form  of  whiteness  is  conveyed  and  intro- 
duced by  the  bruising  of  the  glass  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water.  But  nothing  is  found  to  have 
been  introduced  but  a  diminishing  of  the  parts  of 
the  glass  and  water,  and  the  insertion  of  air.  Yet 
this  is  no  slitrht  progress  towards  discovering  the 
form  of  whiteness,  namely,  that  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  more  or  less  transparent,  (as  air  and 
water,  or  air  and  glass,)  when  brought  into  con- 
tact in  minute  portions,  exhibit  whiteness,  from 
the  unequal  ^refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

But  here  we  must  also  give  an  example  of  the 
danger  and  caution  of  which  we  spoke.  For  in- 
stance; it  will  readily  occur  to  an  understanding 
perverted  by  efficients,  that  air  is  always  necessary 
for  producing  the  form  of  whiteness,  or  that  white- 
ness is  only  generated  by  transparent  bodies, 
which  suppositions  are  both  false,  and  proved  to 
be  so  by  many  exclusions.  Nay,  it  will  rather 
appear,  (without  any  particular  regard  to  air  or 
the  liko^)  that  all  bodies  which  are  even  in  such  of 
their  parts  as  affect  the  sight,  exhibit  transparen- 
cy, those  which  are  uneven  and  of  simple  texture, 
whiteness,  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  com- 
pound but  regular  texture,  all  the  other  colours  ex- 
cept black,  but  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  tt 
compoimd,  irregular,  and  confused  texture,  exhibit 
blackness.  An  example  has  been  given,  there- 
fore, of  an  instance  migrating  towards  generation 
in  the  required  nature  of  whiteness.    An  instance 
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migrating  towards  corruption  in  the  same  nature, 
18  that  of  dissolving  froth,  or  snow,  for  they  lose 
their  whiteness,  and  assume  the  transparency  of 
water  in  its  pure  state  without  air. 

Nor  should  we  by  any  means  omit  to  state,  that 
under  migrating  instances  we  must  comprehend 
not  only  those  which  pass  towards  generation  and 
destruction,  but  also  those  which  pass  towards  in** 
crease  or  decrease,  for  they  too  assist  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  form,  as  is  clear  from  our  definition  of 
a  form,  and  the  table  of  degrees.  Hence,  paper, 
which  is  white  when  dry,  is  less  white  when 
moistened,  (from  the  exclusion  of  air  and  admis- 
sion of  water,)  and  tends  more  to  transparency. 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  in  the  above  instances. 

24.  In  the  third  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  class  eorupieuoua  instances,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  firet  vintage  of  the  form  of  heat,  and 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  coruscations,  or 
free  and  predominant  instances.  They  are  such 
as  show  the  required  nature  in  its  bare  substantial 
shape,  and  at  its  height,  or  greatest  degree  of 
power,  emancipated  and  free  from  all  impedi- 
ments, or,  at  least,  overcoming,  suppressing,  and 
restraining  them  by  the  strength  of  its  qualities. 
For,  since  every  body  is  susceptible  of  many 
united  forms  of  natures  in  the  concrete,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  mutually  deaden,  depress, 
break,  and  confine  each  other,  and  the  individual 
forms  are  obscured.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
in  which  the  required  nature  exists  in  its  full 
vigour  rather  than  in  others,  either  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  impediment  or  the  predominance  of 
its  quality.  Such  instances  are  eminently  con- 
spicuous. But,  even  in  these,  care  must  be  taken, 
and  the  hastiness  of  the  understanding  checked, 
for,  whatever  makes  a  show  of  the  form,  and 
forces  it  forward,  is  to  be  suspected,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  severe  and  diligent  exclusion. 

For  example ;  let  heat  be  the  required  nature. 
The  thermometer  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
expansive  motion,  which  (as  has  been  observed) 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  form  of  heat. 
For,  although  flame  clearly  exhibit  expansion, 
yet,  from  its  being  extinguished  every  moment, 
it  does  not  exhibit  the  progress  of  expansion. 
Boiling  water,  again,  from  its  rapid  conversion 
into  vapour,  does  not  so  well  exhibit  the  expan- 
sion of  water  in  its  own  shape :  whilst  red-hot 
iion  and  the  like,  are  so  far  from  showing  this 
progress,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansion 
itself  is  scarcely  evident  to  the  senses,  on  account 
of  its  spirit  being  repressed  and  weakened  by  the 
compact  and  coarae  articles  which  subdue  and 
restrain  it.  But  the  thermometer  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  expansion  of  the  air,  as  being  evident 
tfnd  progressive,  durable,  and  not  transitory. 

Take  another  example.  Let  the  required  nature 
be  weight.  Quicksilver  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  weight;  for  it  is  far  heavier  than  any  other 
substance  except  gold,  which  is  not  much  heavier ; 


and  it  is  a  better  instance  than  gold  for  tbe  pm^ 
pose  of  indicating  the  form  of  weight.  For  goU 
is  solid  and  consistent,  which  qaaJities  most  be 
referred  to  density,  but  quicksilyer  is  liquid,  and 
teeming  with  spirit,  yet  much  heavier  than  tin 
diamond  and  other  sub^ances  considered  to  be 
most  solid.  Whence  it  is  shown  that  the  fora 
of  gravity  or  weight  predominates  only  in  Uie 
quantity  of  matter,  and  not  in  the  dose  fitting 
of  it. 

25.  In  the  fourth  rank  of  prerogatire  inataoees 
we  will  class  clandestine  instances;  which  we 
are  also  wont  to  call  twilight  instances.  Tbcj 
are,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  the  conspicuous  in- 
stances ;  for  they  show  the  required  nature  in  ill 
lowest  state  of  efficacy,  and,  as  it  were,  its  eiadk 
and  firat  rudiments,  making  an  effort,  and  a  toit 
of  first  attempt,  but  concealed  and  snbdoed  by  t 
contrary  nature.  Such  instances  are,  howevei;, 
of  great  importance  in  discovering  forms,  for,  u 
the  conspicuous  tend  easily  to  differences,  so  do 
the  clandestine  best  lead  to  genera;  that  it,  to 
those  common  natures  of  which  the  requied 
natures  are  only  the  limits. 

As  an  example :  let  consistency,  or  that  wUeh 
confines  itself,  be  the  requii^ed  natore,  the  op^ 
site  of  which  is  a  liquid  or  flowing  state.    Tht 
clandestine  instances  are  such  as  exhibit  sons 
weak  and  low  degree  of  consistency,  in  flaids,w 
a  water  bubble,  which  is  a  sort  of  oonsisteat  and 
bounded  pellicle,  formed  out  of  the  sohstance  d 
the  water.     So  eaves*   droppings,  if  tfaers  be 
enough  water  to  follow  them,  draw  themselves 
out  into  a  thin  thread,  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  water,  but  if  there  be  not  enough  to  follow, 
the  water  forms  itself  into  a  round  drop,  which 
is  the  best  form  to  prevent  a  breach  of  continaity : 
and  at  the  moment  the  thread   ceases,  and  the 
water  begins  to  fall  in  drops,  the  thread  of  water 
recoils  upwards  to  avoid  such  a  breach.    Nay,  ia 
metals,  which,  when  melted,  are  liquid,  but  mon 
tenacious,  the  melted  drops  often  recoil  and  ire 
suspended.    There  is  something  similar  in  the 
instance  of  the  child^s  looking-glass,  which  litde 
boys  will  sometimes  form  of  spittle  between 
rushes,  and  where  the  same  pellicle  of  wat»  is 
observable :  and  still  more  in  that  other  amose- 
ment  of  children,  when  they  take  some  water 
rendered  a  little  more  tenacious  by  soap,  and  ii- 
flate  it  with  a  pipe,  forming  the  water  into  a  sort 
of  castle  of  bubbles,  which  assumes  such  coo- 
sistency  by  the  interposition  of  the  air,  as  to 
admit  of  being  thrown  some  little  distance  with- 
out bursting.    The  best  example  is  that  of  froth 
and  snow,  which  assume  such  consistency  ts 
almost  to  admit  of  being  cut,  although  compoeed 
of  air  and  water,  both  liquids.    All  these  circuai- 
stances  clearly  show  that  the  terms  liquid  itfi 
consistent  are  merely  vulgar  notions  adapted  to 
the  sense,  and  that  in  reality  all  bodies  hare  a 
tendency  to  avoid  a  breach  of  continaity,  falA* 
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and  weak  in  bodies  composed  of  homogeneous 
parts,  (as  is  the  case  with  liquids,)  but  more  vivid 
and  powerful  in  those  of  heterogeneous  parts: 
beeaase  the  approach  of  heterogeneous  matter 
binds  bodies  together,  whilst  the  insinuation  of 
lioaiogeneous  matter  loosens  and  relaxes  them. 

Again,  to  take  another  example :  let  the  re- 
qniied  nature  be  attraction  or  the  cohesion  of 
bodies.  The  most  remarkable  conspicuous  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  its  form,  is  the  magnet. 
The  contrary  nature  to  attraction  is  non-attrac- 
tion, though  in  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  iron 
does  not  attract  iron,  lead  lead,  wood  wood,  nor 
water  water.  But  the  clandestine  instance  is 
that  of  the  magnet  armed  with  iron,  or  rather  that 
of  iron  in  the  magnet  so  armed.  For  its  nature 
is  such,  that  the  magnet  when  armed  does  not 
•ttiact  iroa  more  powerfully  at  any  given  dis- 
tnoe,  than  when  unarmed ;  but  if  the  iron  be 
hiooght  in  contact  with  the  armed  magnet,  the 
latter  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weight  than  the 
iinple  magnet,  from  the  resemblance  of  sub- 
iluiee  in  the  two  portions  of  iron,  a  quality  alto- 
fllher  clandestine  and  hidden  in  the  iron,  until 
ibm  magnet  was  introduced.  It  is  manifest, 
Aoicfore,  that  the  form  of  cohesion  is  something 
1  is  vivid  and  robust  in  the  magnet,  and  hid- 
and  weak  in  the  iron.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
,  that  small  wooden  arrows  without  an  iron 
t  when  discharged  from  large  mortars,  pene- 
I  further  into  wooden  substances  (such  as  the 
tStm  of  ships  or  the  like)  than  the  same  arrows 
fainted  with  iron  ;*  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
nbatanee,  though  this  quality  was  previously 
IrtBDt  in  the  wood.  Again,  although  in  the  mass 
air  does  not  appear  to  attract  air,  nor  water  water, 
jet,  when  one  bubble  is  brought  near  another, 
fltmj  are  both  more  readily  dissolved,  from  the 
iMidency  to  contact  of  the  water  with  the  water, 
■id  the  air  with  the  air.f  These  clandestine 
fMtances  (which  are,  as  has  been  observed,  of 
Ab  most  important  service)  are  principally  to  be 
obgprved  in  small  portions  of  bodies,  for  the 
luger  masses  observe  more  universal  and  general 
Ibnns,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

S6.  In  the  fifth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  constilulive  instances,  which  we  are 
wont  also  to  call  collective  instances.  They  con- 
•Citote  a  species  or  lesser  form,  as  it  were,  of  the 
lequired  nature.  For  since  the  real  forms  (which 
am  always  convertible  with  the  given  nature)  lie 

•  Query  1 

f  Tlw  rpBl  cause  of  this  pbenomffna  is  the  attract  ion  of  the 
wmrfiwe  of  the  water  In  the  vensel  by  the  sides  of  I  he  bubbles. 
Whttfi  the  bubbles  approach,  the  sides  nearest  each  other  both 
%md  to  raise  the  small  space  of  water  between  them,  and 
eMise«|Mently  less  water  is  raised  by  each  of  the  nearer 
tMem  than  by  the  exterior  part  of  Ihe  bubble,  and  the  greater 
ireirht  of  the  water  raised  on  the  exterior  parts  puithes  the 
babbles  tofeiher.  In  the  same  manner  a  bubble  near  the 
iMe  of  a  vessel  is  puohed  towards  it ;  the  vessel  and  bubble 
bmh  dm winf  the  water  that  Is  between  them.  The  latter 
ptevooiena  cannot  be  explained  on  Bacon's  hypothf«i«. 


at  some  depth,  and  are  not  easily  discovered,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  understanding  require  that  the  particular 
forms,  which  collect  certain  groups  of  instances 
(but  by  no  means  all)  into  some  common  notion, 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  most  diligently  ob- 
served. For  whatever  unites  nature,  even  imper- 
fectly, opens  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  form. 
The  instances,  therefore,  which  are  serviceable  in 
this  respect,  are  of  no  mean  power,  but  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  prerogative. 

Here,  nevertheless,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
that  after  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  parti- 
cular forms,  and  the  establishing  of  certain  parti- 
tions or  divisions  of  the  required  nature  derived 
from  them,  the  human  understanding  do  not  at 
once  rest  satisfied,  without  preparing  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  great  or  leading  form,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  nature  is  compound  and 
divided  from  its  very  root,  despise  and  reject  any 
farther  union  as  a  point  of  superfluous  refinement, 
and  tending  to  mere  abstraction. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  nature  be  memory 
or  that  which  excites  and  assists  memory.  The 
constitutive  instances  are  order  or  distribution, 
which  manifestly  assists  memory ;  topics  or  com' 
monplaces  in  artificial  memory,  which  may  be 
either  places  in  their  literal  sense,  as  a  gate,  a 
comer,  a  window,  and  the  like,  or  familiar  per- 
sons and  marks,  or  any  thing  else,  (provided  it 
be  arranged  in  a  determinate  order,)  as  animals, 
plants,  and  words,  letters,  characters,  historical 
persons,  and  the  like ;  of  which,  however,  some 
are  more  convenient  than  others.  All  these  com- 
monplaces materially  assist  memory,  and  raise  it 
far  above  its  natural  strength.  Verse,  too,  is  recol- 
lected and  learned  more  easily  than  prose.  From 
this  group  of  three  instances,  order,  the  common- 
places of  artificial  memory,  and  verses,  is  con- 
stituted one  species  of  aid  for  the  memory,  which 
may  be  well  termed  a  separation  from  infinity. 
For  when  a  man  strives  to  recollect  or  recall  any 
thing  to  memory,  without  a  preconceived  notion 
or  perception  of  the  object  of  his  search,  he  in- 
quires about,  and  labours,  and  turns  from  point  to 
point,  as  if  involved  in  infinity.  But  if  he  have 
any  preconceived  notion,  this  infinity  is  separated 
off,  and  the  range  of  his  memory  is  brought  within 
closer  limits.  In  the  three  instances  given  above, 
the  preconceived  notion  is  clear  and  determined. 
In  the  first,  it  must  be  something  that  agrees  with 
order;  in  the  second,  an  image  which  has  some 
relation  or  agreement  with  the  fixed  common* 
places;  in  the  third,  words  which  fall  into  a 
verse :  and  thus  infinity  is  divided  off.  Other 
instances  will  offer  another  species,  namely,  that 
whatever  brings  the  intellect  into  contact  with 
something  that  strikes  the  sense,  (the  principal 
point  of  artificial  memory,)  assists  the  memory 
Others  again  offer  another  species,  namely,  what- 
ever excites  an  impression  by  any  powerful  pas 
Q  v2 
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sion,  as  fear,  wonder,  shame,  delight,  assists  the 
memory.  Other  instances  will  afford  another 
species :  thus  those  impressions  remain  most 
fixed  in  the  memory,  which  are  taken  from  the 
mind  when  clear  and  least  occupied  by  preceding 
or  succeeding  notions,  such  as  the  things  we  learn 
in  childhood,  or  imagine  before  sleep,  and  the 
first  time  of  any  circumstance  happening.  Other 
instances  afford  the  following  species:  namely, 
that  a  multitude  of  circumstances  or  handles 
assist  the  memory,  such  as  writing  in  paragraphs, 
reading  aloud  or  recitation.  Lastly,  other  instances 
afford  still  another  species :  thus  the  things  we 
anticipate,  and  which  rouse  our  attention,  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  transient  events; 
as,  if  you  read  any  work  twenty  limes  over,  you 
will  not  learn  it  by  heart  so  readily,  as  if  you 
were  to  read  it  but  ten  times,  trying  each  time  to 
repeat  it,  and  when  your  memory  fails  you,  look- 
ing into  the  book.  There  are,  therefore,  six  lesser 
fornis,  as  it  were,  of  things  which  assist  the  me- 
mory :  namely,  1 .  The  separation  of  infinity.  2. 
The  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  senses.  3. 
The  impression  in  strong  passion.  4.  The  im- 
pression on  the  mind  when  pure.  5.  The  multi- 
tude of  handles.     C.  Anticipation. 

Again,  for  e^Cample's  sake,  let  the  required  na- 
ture be  taste  or  the  power  of  tasting.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  constitutive:  1.  Those  who  do 
not  smell,  but  are  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
sense,  do  not  perceive  or  distinguish  rancid  or 
putrid  food  by  their  taste ;  nor  garlic  from  roses, 
and  the  like.  2.  Again,  those  whose  nostrils  are 
obstructed  by  accident  (such  as  a  cold)  do  not 
distinguish  any  putrid  or  rancid  matter  from  any 
thing  sprinkled  with  rose-water.  3.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  a  cold,  blow  their  noses  violently  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  they  have  any  thing 
fetid  or  perfumed  in  their  mouth,  or  on  their 
palate,  they  instantly  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  fetor  or  perfume.  These  instances  afford 
and  constitute  this  species  or  division  of  taste ; 
namely,  that  it  is  in  part  nothing  else  than  an 
internal  smelling  passing  and  descending  through 
the  upper  passages  of  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth 
and  palate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
power  of  smelling  is  deficient,  or  obstructed,  per- 
ceive what  is  salt,  sweet,  pungent,  acid,  rough, 
and  bitter,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  any  one  else : 
80  that  the  taste  is  clearly  something  compounded 
of  the  internal  smelling,  and  an  exquisite  species 
of  touch,  which  we  will  not  here  discuss. 

Again,  as  another  example,  let  the  required 
nature  be  the  communication  of  quality,  without 
intermixture  of  substance.  The  instance  of  light 
will  afford  or  constitute  one  species  of  communica- 
tion, heat  and  the  magnet  another.  For  the  com- 
munication of  light  is  momentary  and  immediate- 
ly arrested  upon  the  removal  of  the  original  light. 
Hut  heat  and  the  magnetic  force,  when  once  trans- 
:nitt*^d  to.  or  excited  in  another  body,  remain 


fixed  for  a  considemble  time  after  the  remoTal  of 
the  source. 

In  fine,  the  prerogative  of  coDBtitutiye  instances 
is  considerable,  for  they  materially  assist  the 
definitions  (especially  in  details)  and  the  divisions 
or  partitions  of  natures,  concerning  which  Plato 
lias  well  said,  "  He  who  can  properly  define  and 
divide  is  to  be  considered  a  god.'* 

27.  In  the  sixth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  place  similar  or  proportionaU  instancei, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  physical  parallelii 
or  resemblances.  They  are  such  as  exhibit  the 
resemblances  and  connexions  of  things,  not  in 
minor  forms,  (as  the  constitutive  do,)  hot  at  once 
in  the  concrete.  They  are,  therefore,  as  it  were, 
the  first  and  lowest  steps  towards  the  union  of 
nature;  nor  do  they  immediately  establish  any 
axiom,  but  merely  indicate  and  obserre  a  certain 
relation  of  bodies  to  each  other.  But,  although 
they  be  not  of  much  assistance  in  discovering 
forms,  yet,  they  are  of  great  advantage  in  dis- 
closing the  frame  of  parts  of  the  universe,  upon 
whose  members  they  practise  a  species  of  anato- 
my, and  thence  occasionally  lead  us  gently  on  to 
sublime  and  noble  axioms,  especially  soch  u 
relate  to  the  construction  of  the  world,  lathei 
than  to  simple  natures  and  forms. 

As  an  example ;  take  the  following  similar  in- 
stances: a  mirror  and  the  eye:  the  formation  of 
the  ear,  and  places  which  return  an  echo.    Fran 
such  similarity,    besides  observing  the  resem- 
blance, (which  is  useful  for  many  purposes,)  it 
is  easy  to  collect  and  form  this  axiom  :  That  th« 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  bodies  which  prodnee    . 
reflections  to  the  senses,  are  of  a  similar  natine. 
Again,  the  understanding  once  informed  of  thii| 
rises  easily  to  a  higher  and  nobler  axiom ;  namely, 
that  the  only  distinction  between  sensitive  ind 
inanimate  bodies,  in  those  points  in  which  thef 
agree  and  sympathise,  is  this;  in  the  former, ani- 
mal spirit  is  added  to  the  arrangement  of  tbebodyi 
in  the  latter  it  is  wanting.     So  that  there  might 
be  as  many  senses  in  animals  as  there  are  points 
of  agreement  with  inanimate  bodies,  if  the  tni- 
mated  body  were  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  ths 
spirit  to  have  access  to  the  limb  properly  disposed 
for  action,  as  a  fit  organ.    And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are,  without  doubt,  as  many  motions  in  ta 
inanimate,  as  there  arc  senses  in  the  animated 
body,  though  the  animal  spirit  be  absent.    Then 
must,  however,  be  many  more  motions  in  inani- 
mate bodies  than  senses  in  the  animated,  from 
the  small  number  of  organs  of  sense.     A  very 
plain  example  of  this  is  afibrded  by  pains.    Foft 
as  animals  are  liable  to  many  kinds  and  various 
descriptions  of  pains,  (such  as  those  of  bnminp, 
of  intense  cold,  of  pricking,  squeozin^;,  stretch-  _ 
ing,  and  the  like,)  so  is  it  most  certain,  uiattbe 
same  circumstances,  as  far  as  motion  is  concerned, 
happen  to  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  wo*^  or 
stone,  when  burned,  frozen,  pricked,  cut,  bent 
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Inruisedy  and  the  like;  althoagh  there  be  no  sensa- 
tioo,  owing  to  the  absence  of  animal  spirit 
Again*  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  are  similar  instances.  For  every 
▼egetable  swells  and  throws  oat  its  constituent 
parts  towards  the  oiroumference,  both  upwards 
and  downwards*  And  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  roots  and  branches,  except  that  the  root 
is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  branches  are  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun.  For  if  one  take  a  young  and 
▼igorous  shoot,  and  bend  it  down  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  loose  earth,  althoagh  it  be  not  fixed  to  the 
gnrand,  yet  will  it  immediately  produce  a  root, 
and  not  a  branch.  And,  vice  vers^,  if  earth  be 
placed  aboye,  and  so  forced  down  with  a  stone 
or  any  hard  sabstance,  as  to  confine  the  plant  and 
pnTent  its  branching  upwards,  it  will  throw  out 
blanches  into  the  air  downwards.  The  gums  of 
traes  and  most  rock  gems  are  similar  instances ; 
ton  both  of  them  are  exudations,  and  filtered 
juices,  derived  in  the  former  instance  from  trees, 
in  the  latter  from  stones;  the  brightness  and 
deamess  of  both  arising  from  a  delicate  and 
aeeorata  filtering.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  hair  of  animals  is  less  beautiful  and  vivid  in 
its  colour,  than  the  plumage  of  most  birds,  be- 
cause the  juices  are  less  delicately  filtered  through 
the  skin  than  through  the  quills. 

The  scrotum  of  males,  and  matrix  of  females, 
are  also  similar  instances  :  so  that  the  noble  for- 
mation which  constitutes  the  difierence  of  the 
sexes,  appeare  to  differ  only  as  to  tho  one  being 
internal  and  the  other  external ;  a  greater  degree 
oi  heat  causing  the  genitals  to  protrude  in  the 
male,  whilst  the  heat  of  the  female  being  too 
weak  to  effect  this,  they  are  retained  internally. 
'  The  fins  of  fishes,  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  or 
the  feet  and  wings  of  birds,  are  similar  instances ; 
to  which  Aristotle  adds  the  four  folds  in  the 
motion  of  serpents  ;*  so  that,  in  the  formation  of 
tibe  universe,  the  motion  of  animals  appears  to  be 
diiefly  effected  by  four  joints  or  bondings. 

Hie  teeth  of  land  animals,  and  the  beaks  of 
birds,  are  similar  instances,  whence  it  is  clear, 
that  in  all  perfect  animals  there  is  a  determination 
of  some  hard  substance  towards  the  mouth. 
Again,  the  resemblance  and  conformity  of  man 
to  an  inverted  plant  is  not  absurd.  For  the  head 
is  the  root  of  the  nerves  and  animal  faculties, 
and  the  seminal  parts  are  tho  lowest,  not  including 
the  extremities  of  the  legs  and  arms.  But,  in 
the  plant,  the  root  (which  resembles  the  head) 
is  regularly  placed  in  the  lowest,  and  the  seeds  in 
the  highest  part. 

Lastly,  we  must  particularly  recommend  and 
■v^gg^st,  that  man^s  present  industry  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  compilation  of  natural  history  be 
entirely  changed,  and  directed  to  the  reverse  of 

^  Is  not  this  BTery  hasty  freneraliKationf  Do  serpents 
tao^^  with  four  folds  only  1  Observe  also  the  motion  of 
oentipedefl  and  other  Inaecta. 


the  present  system.  For,  it  has  hitherto  been 
active  and  curious  in  noting  the  variety  of  things 
and  explaining  the  accurate  differences  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  most  of  which  are 
the  mere  sport  of  nature,  rather  than  of  any  real 
utility  as  concerns  the  sciences.  Pursuits  of  this 
nature  are  certainly  agreeable,  and  sometimes  of 
practical  advantage,  but  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  thorough  investigation  of  nature.  Our 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  in- 
quiring into,  and  observing  resemblances  and 
analogies,  both  in  the  whole,  and  its  parts,  for, 
thry  unite  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences. 

Here,  however,  a  severe  and  rigorous  caution 
must  be  observed,  that  we  only  consider  as  simi- 
lar and  proportionate  instances,  those  which  (as 
we  first  observed)  point  out  physical  resem- 
blances: that  is,  real  and  substantial  resem- 
blances, deeply  founded  in  nature,  and  not  casual 
and  superficial,  much  less  superetitious  or  curi- 
ous; such  as  those  which  are  constantly  put 
forward  by  the  writera  on  natural  magic,  (the 
most  idle  of  men,  and  who  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
named  in  connection  with  such  serious  matters  as 
we  now  treat  of,)  who,  with  much  vanity  and 
folly,  describe,  and  sometimes,  too,  invent  un- 
meaning resemblances  and  sympathies. 

But,  leaving  such  to  themselves,  similar  in- 
stances are  not  to  be  neglected,  in  the  greater 
portions  of  the  world^s  conformation;  such  as 
Africa  and  the  Peruvian  continent,  which  reaches 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  both  of  which  possess 
a  similar  isthmus  and  similar  capes,  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  accident. 

Again ;  the  New  and  Old  World  are  both  of 
them  broad  and  expanded  towards  the  north,  and 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south. 

Again;  we  have  very  remarkable  similar  in- 
stances in  the  intense  cold,  towards  the  middle 
regions  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  air,  and  the  vio- 
lent fires  which  are  of\en  found  to  burst  from 
subterraneous  spots,  the  similarity  consisting  in 
both  being  ends  and  extremes;  the  extreme  of 
the  nature  of  cold,  for  instance,  is  towards  the 
boundary  of  heaven,  and  that  of  the  nature  of 
heat  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  a  simi- 
lar species  of  opposition  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
trary nature. 

Lastly,  in  the  axioms  of  the  sciences  there  is 
a  similarity  of  instances  worthy  of  observation. 
Thus,  the  rhetorical  trope  which  is  called  surprise^ 
is  similar  to  that  of  music  termed  the  declining 
of  a  cadence. 

Again ;  the  mathematical  postulate,  that  '*  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another,"  is  similar  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism 
in  logic,  which  unites  things  agreeing  in  the  mid- 
dle term.  Lastly:  a  certain  degree  of  sagacity 
in  collecting  and  searching  for  physical  points  of 
simil«>rity,  is  very  useful  in  many  respects. 
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Sd.  In  the  seventh  rank  of  prernnrative  instances 
we  will  place  singular  instances,  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  irregular  or  hrteroclite,  (to  bor- 
row a  term  from  the  grammarians.)  They  are 
such  as  exhibit  bodies  in  the  concrete,  of  an  ap- 
parently extravagant  and  separate  nature,  agree- 
ing but  little  with  other  things  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. For,  whilst  the  similar  instances  resemble 
each  other,  those  we  now  speak  of  are  only  like 
themselves.  Their  use  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  clandestine  instances ;  they  bring  out  and 
unite  nature,  and  discover  genera  or  common 
natures,  which  must  afterwards  be  limited  by 
real  diiferences.  Nor  should  we  desist  from  in- 
quiry until  the  properties  and  qualities  of  those 
things,  which  may  be  deemed  miracles,  as  it 
were,  of  nature,  be  reduced  to,  and  comprehended 
in,  some  form  or  certain  law ;  so  that  all  irregu- 
larity or  singularity  may  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  common  form ;  and  the  miracle  only  consists 
in  accurate  differences,  degree,  and  rare  coinci- 
dence, not  in  the  species  itself.  Man's  meditation 
proceeds  no  farther  at  present,  than  just  to  consi- 
der things  of  this  kind  as  the  secrets  and  vast 
efforts  of  nature,  without  an  assignable  cause, 
and,  as  it  were,  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

As  examples  of  singular  instances,  wc  have 
the  sun  and  moon  amongst  the  heavenly  bo<lies  ; 
the  magnet  amongst  minerals ;  quicksilver  amongst 
metals;  the  elephant  amongst  quadrupeds;  the 
venereal  sensation  amongst  the  different  kinds  of 
touch ;  the  scent  of  sporting  dogs  amongst  those 
of  smell.  The  letter  S,  too,  is  considered  by  the 
grammarians  as  sui  generis,  from  its  easily  uniting 
with  double  or  triple  consonants,  which  no  other 
letter  will.  These  instances  are  of  great  value, 
because  they  excite  and  keep  alive  inquiry,  and 
correct  an  understanding  depraved  by  habit,  and 
the  common  course  of  things. 

29.  In  the  eighth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  deviaiitifr  instances ;  such  as  the 
errors  of  nature,  or  strange  and  monstrous  objects, 
in  which  nature  deviates  and  turns  from  her  ordi- 
nary coarse.  For  the  errors  of  nature  differ  from 
singular  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
the  miracles  of  species,  the  former  of  individuals. 
Their  use  is  much  the  same,  for  they  rectify  the 
understanding  in  opposition  to  habit,  and  reveal 
common  forms.  For,  with  re£;ard  to  these,  also, 
we  must  not  desist  from  inquiry  till  we  discern 
the  cause  of  the  deviation.  The  cause  does  not, 
however,  in  such  cases,  rise  to  a  regular  form,  but 
only  to  the  latent  process  towards  such  a  form. 
For  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  paths  of  na- 
ture will  more  readily  observe  her  deviations,  j 
and,  vice  vers^  he  who  has  learnt  her  deviations,  ! 
will  be  able  more  accurately  to  describe  her  paths.  ' 

They  differ  again  from  singrular  instances,  by 
being  much  more  apt  for  practice,  and  the  opera- 
tive branch.  For  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
{generate  new  species,  but  less  so  to  vary  known 


;  species,  and  thus  produce  many  rare  and  unusual 
results.*  The  passage  from  the  miracles  of  Da> 
ture  to  those  of  art  is  easy ;  for  if  nature  be  once 
seized  in  her  variations,  and  the  cause  be  manifest, 

'  it  will  be  easy  to  lead  her  by  art  to  such  deviation 
as  she  was  at  first  led  to  by  chance ;  and  not  only 
to  that,  but  others,  since  deyiations  on  the  one  side 
lead  and  open  the  way  to  others  in  every  direction. 
Of  this  we  do  not  require  any  examples,  sioee 
they  are  so  abundant.  For  a  compilation,  orpa^ 
ticular  natural  history,  must  be  made  of  all  mon- 
sters and  prodigious  births  of  nature;  of  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  new,  rare,  and  unonil 
in  nature.  This  should  be  done  with  a  rigoroni 
selection,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Thoie 
are  most  to  be  suspected  which  depend  open 
superstition,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and  those, 
perhaps,  but  little  less  which  are  found  in  the 
works  of  writers  on  natural  magic,  or  even  al- 
chymy,  and  the  like,  for  such  men,  as  it  were, 
are  the  very  suitore  and  lovers  of  fables ;  but  our 
instances  should  be  derived  from  some  grave  ind 
credible  history,  and  faithful  narration. 

30.  In  the  ninth  rank  of  prerogative  instaneei, 
we  will  place  hordtring  instances,  which  we  an 
also  wont  to  term  participants.  They  are  suck 
as  exhibit  those  species  of  bodies  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  two  species,  or  to  be  the  rudi- 
ments between  the  one  and  the  other.  They  maj 
well  be  classed  with  the  singular  or  heteroclin 
instances ;  for,  in  the  whole  system  of  thingi, 
they  are  rare  and  extraordinary.  Yet  from  their 
dignity  they  must  be  treated  of  and  classed  sepi- 
rately,  for  they  point  out  admirably  the  order  and 
constitution  of  things,  and  suggest  the  causes  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies  in  the  universe,  leading  the  underetanding 
from  that  which  is,  to  that  which  is  possible. 

We  have  examples  of  them  in  moss,  which  ii 
something  between  putrescence  and  a  plant;  ia 
some  comets,  which  hold  a  place  between  start 
and  ignited  meteors ;  in  fiying  fishes,  betweea 
fishes  and  birds ;  and  in  bats,  between  birds  and 
quadrupeds.^    Again, 

**  Simla  quam  iilmilla  turptaaiina  beatta  nobia.*' 
We  have  also  hi  formed  fetus,  mingled  speeia, 
and  the  like. 

31.  In  the  tenth  rank  of  prerogative  instaness, 
we  will  place  the  instances  o^ power ^  or  the  fasces, 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  the  insignia  of  empirs,) 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  wit  or  hands 
of  man.  These  are  such  works  as  are  most  nobk 
and  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  the  masterpieces  in 
every  art     For  since  our  principal  object  is  to 

*  Thli  la  well  llluatrated  in  planti,  for  the  gardener  on 
produce  endleta  Tarietiea  of  any  known  apeciea,  but  cia 
never  produce  a  new  apeciea  itself. 

t  There  ia,  bowerer,  no  real  approximation  to  birda  la 
cither  the  flyinf  flah  or  bat,  any  more  than  a  man  appmxl* 
matea  to  a  flab  becauaa  he  can  awim.  The  winga  ^Ibt 
flying  flah  and  bat  are  mare  ezpanalona  of  akin,  Iteariaff  ■• 
reaenblaiiM  whauvcr  to  tboaa  of  blrda. 
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'  anke  nature  sabsenrient  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
mill,  it  becomes  ns  well  to  note  and  enumerate 
tbe  workst  which  have  long  since  been  in  the 
power  of  man,  especially  those  which  are  most 
polished  and  perfect ;  because  the  passage  from 
,  to  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  works,  is 
\  easy  and  feasible.  For  if  any  one,  after  an 
iltBiitiye  contemplation  of  such  works  as  are 
eztuit,  be  willing  to  push  forward  in  his  design 
with  alacrity  and  vigour,  he  will  undoubtedly 
eitlMr  advance  them,  or  turn  them  to  something 
within  their  immediate  reach,  or  even  apply  and 
tiinafer  them  to  some  more  noble  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  as  the  understanding  is 
elonted  and  raised  by  rare  and  unusual  works  of 
nUofo,  to  investigate  and  discover  the  forms 
which  include  them  also;  so  is  the  same  effect 
fivqaontly  produced  by  the  excellent  and  wonder- 
fid  works  of  art :  and  even  to  a  greater  degree, 
beeauae,  the  mode  of  effecting  and  constructing 
the  miracles  of  art,  is  generally  plain,  whilst  tliat 
of  effecting  the  miracles  of  nature  is  more  obscure. 
Ghnel  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  they  do 
sol  depress  the  understanding,  and  fix  it  as  it 
were  to  earth. 

For  there  is  some  danger,  lest  the  understand- 
iaf  should  be  astonished  and  chained  down,  and, 
as  it  were,  bewitched,  by  such  works  of  art  as 
appear  to  be  the  very  summit  and  pinnacle  of 
homan  industry,  so  as  not  to  become  familiar 
with  them,  but  rather  to  suppose,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  accomplished,  unless  the  same 
means  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
diligence,  and  more  accurate  preparation. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
ftet,  that  the  ways  and  means  hitherto  discovered 
and  observed,  of  effecting  any  matter  or  work, 
aie  for  the  most  part  of  little  value,  and  that  all 
leally  efficient  power  depends,  and  is  really  to  be 
dedoced  from  tho  sources  of  forms,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

nns,  (as  we  have  before  observed,)  had  any 
ens  meditated  on  balistic  machines,  and  battering 
f  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  what- 
application  he  might  have  exerted,  and 
though  he  might  have  consumed  a  whole  life  in 
the  pursuit,  yet  would  he  never  have  hit  upon  the 
invmition  of  flaming  engines,  acting  by  means  of 
gonpowder:  nor  would  any  person,  who  had 
made  woollen  manufactories  and  cotton  the  sub- 
jeet  of  his  observation  and  reflection,  have  ever 
discovered  thereby  the  nature  of  the  silk-worm, 
or  of  silk. 

Hence  all  the  most  noble  discoveries  have  (if 
yon  observe)  come  to  light,  not  by  any  gradual 
improvement  and  extension  of  tho  arts,  but  merely 
liy  chance ;  whilst  nothing  imitates  or  anticipates 
diance  (which  is  wont  to  act  at  intervals  of  ages) 
Vat  the  invention  of  forms. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  any  particu- 
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lar  examples  of  these  instances,  since  they  are 
abundant.-  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this ;  all 
the  mechanical,  and  even  the  liberal  arts,  (as 
far  as  they  are  practical)  should  be  visited  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  thence  there  should  be 
formed  a  compilation  or  particular  history  of  the 
great  masterpieces,  or  most  finished  works  in 
each,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

Nor  do  we  confine  the  diligence  to  be  used  in 
such  a  compilation  to  the  leading  works  and  se- 
crets only  of  every  art,  and  such  as  excite  won- 
der; for  wonder  is  engendered  by  rarity,  since 
that  which  is  rare,  although  it  be  compounded  of 
ordinary  natures,  always  begets  wonder.  On  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  really  wonderful,  from 
some  specific  difference  distinguishing  it  from 
other  species,  is  carelessly  observed,  if  it  be  but 
familiar.  Yet  the  singular  instances  of  art  should 
be  observed  no  less  than  those  of  nature,  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of;  and,  as  in  the  latter 
we  have  classed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  magnet, 
and  the  like,  all  of  them  most  familiar  to  us,  but 
yet  in  their  nature  singular,  so  should  we  proceed 
with  the  singular  instances  of  art. 

For  example ;  paper,  a  very  common  substance, 
is  a  singular  instance  of  art  For,  if  you  consi- 
der the  subject  attentively,  you  will  find  that  arti- 
ficial substances  are  either  woven  by  straigrht  and 
transverse  lines,  as  silk,  woollen,  or  linen  cloth, 
and  the  like ;  or  coagulated  from  concrete  juices, 
such  as  brick,  earthenware,  glass,  enamel,  por- 
celain, and  the  like,  which  admit  of  a  polish,  if 
they  be  compact,  but,  if  not,  become  hard  with- 
out being  polished;  all  which  latter  substances 
are  brittle,  and  are  not  adherent  or  tenacious.  On 
the  contrary,  paper  is  a  tenacious  substance,  which 
can  be  cut  and  torn,  so  as  to  resemble,  and  almost 
rival  the  skin  of  any  animal,  or  the  leaf  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  like  works  of  nature ;  being  neither 
brittle  like  glass,  nor  woven  like  cloth,  but  having 
fibres,  and  not  distinct  threads,  just  as  natural 
substances,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  similar  can 
be  found  amongst  artificial  substances,  and  it  is 
absolutely  singular.  And  in  artificial  works  we 
should  certainly  prefer  those  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  an  imitation  of  nature,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  powerfully  govern  and  change  her  course. 
Again,  in  these  instances  which  we  term  the  wit 
and  hands  of  man,  charms  and  conjuring  should 
not  be  altogether  despised,  for  although  mere 
amusements,  and  of  little  use,  yet  they  may  afford 
considerable  information. 

Lastly,  superstition  and  magic  (in  its  common 
acceptation)  are  not  to  be  entirely  omitted ;  for, 
although  they  be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  lies 
and  fables,  yet  some  investigation  should  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  be  really  any  latent  natural 
operation  in  them ;  as  in  fascination,  and  the  for- 
tifying of  the  imagination,  the  sympathy  of  dis- 
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tut  objectSt  the  traoMDiMioD  of  impreflBioo*  from 
•pint  to  spirit,  no  1cm  than  from  body  to  body, 
and  tho  like. 

38.  From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  clear  that 
the  fiTe  last  species  of  instances  ((tie  similar, 
singular,  deriating,  and  bordering  instances,  and 
those  of  power)  should  not  be  resenred  for  the 
investigation  of  any  giTen  nature,  as  the  preceding 
and  many  of  the  succeeding  instances  most,  but 
a  collection  of  them  should  be  made  at  once,  in 
the  style  of  a  particular  history;  so  that  they 
may  arrange  the  matter  which  enters  the  under- 
standing, and  correct  its  depraved  habit,  for  it 
is  necessarily  imbued,  corrupted,  perverted,  and 
distorted  by  daily  and  habitual  impressions. 

'fhey  are  to  be  used,  therefore,  as  a  preparap 
tive,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  and  purifying 
the  understanding,  for,  whatever  withdraws  it 
from  habit,  levels  and  planes  down  its  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  dry  and  pure  light  of  true 
notions.  These  instances,  moreover,  level  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  operative  branch,  as  we 
will  mention  in  its  proper  place,  when  speaking 
of  the  practical  deductions. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  accompanying  and  hostile 
instances.  These  are  such  as  exhibit  any  body 
or  concrete,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly found,  as  an  inseparable  companion,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  required  nature  is  con> 
stantly  avoided  and  excluded  from  attendance,  as 
an  enemy.  From  these  instances  mny  be  formed 
certain  and  universal  propositions,  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative;  the  subject  of  which  will  be  the 
concrete  body,  and  the  predicate  the  required 
nature.  For  particular  propositions  are  by  no 
means  fixed,  when  the  required  nature  is  found 
to  fluctuate  and  change  in  the  concrete,  either  ap- 
proaching and  acquired,  or  receding  and  laid 
aside.  Hence,  particular  propositions  have  no 
great  prerogative,  except  in  the  case  of  migration, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Yet  such  par- 
ticular propositions  are  of  great  use,  when  com- 
pared with  the  universal,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place.  Nor  do  we  require  absolute 
affirmation  or  negation,  even  in  universal  propo- 
sitions, for,  if  the  exceptions  be  singular  or  rare, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  use  of  accompanying  instances  is  to  nar- 
row the  affirmative  of  form.  For,  as  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  migrating  instances,  where  the  form 
must  necessarily  be  something  communicated  or 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  migration,  so  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  accompanying  instances,  where  the 
form  must  necessarily  be  something  which  enters 
into  the  concretion  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  repugrnant  to  it,  and  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  or  formation  of  the 
body,  will  not  be  far  from  bringing  to  light  the 
form  of  the  required  nature. 

For  example :  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 


Flame  ia  an  aceompaag 
water,  air,  stone,  metal, 
stances,  heat  is  variable 
retire,  but  all  flame  is  I 
aecompaniea  the  cooereti 
no  hostile  instance  of  hi 
unacquainted  with  the  in 
there  is  no  concretion  of 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat 

Again,  let  solidity  bo  i 
is  a  hostile  instance.  1 
or  solid,  so  may  glass; 
solid  by  congelation,  but 
or  lose  its  fluidity. 

With  regard  to  these  ii 
tions,  there  are  two  point 
are  of  importance.    Fin 
universal  affirmative  or 
noted  as  not  existing, 
observed  that  there  exis 
in  such  substances  at  1 
knowledge.     Again,  if 
eternity  or  incorruptibilr 
affirmative  within  our  s 
cannot  be  predicated  ol 
heavens,  or  above  the 
Secondly,  To  our  genei 
concrete,  whether    affii 
should  subjoin  the  coi 
approach  nearest  to  the 
such  as  the  roost  gentle 
heat,  or  gold  in  incorrupt 
nearest  to  it.    For  the 
limit  of  existence  and  n 
scribe  forms,  so  that  th< 
the  conditions  of  mattei 

34.  In  the  twelfth  ran 
we  will  class  those  8ubj\ 
we  spoke  in  the  last  ap) 
also  wont  to  call  instanc 
for  they  are  not  only  s€ 
to  fixed  propositions,  hi 
from  their  own  nature, 
cient  precision  the  real 
measures  of  things,  an 
effiects  or  allows  of  an 
thence  to  something  < 
weight,  iron  in  hardne 
of  animals,  the  dog  in 
powder  in  rapid  expans 
nature.  Nor  are  we  to 
defect  as  well  as  in  abu 
in  weight,  the  touchstc 
upon  the  skin  in  the 
like. 

35.  In  the  thirteentl 
stances,  w^e  will  place  t 
They  are  such  as  min; 
to  be  heterogeneous,  an 
such  in  received  classif 

These  instances  sho 
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effiect,  which  is  considered  peculiar  to  some  one 
of  soch  hetero^neous  natures,  may  also  be  attri- 
bated  to  another  nature  styled  heterogeneous ;  so' 
as  to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  natures  is 
AOC  real  nor  essential,  but  a  mere  modification  of 
a  eommon  iiature.  They  are  very  serviceable, 
tlwrefore,  in  elevating  and  carrying  on  the  mind 
from  differences  to  genera,  and  in  removing  those 
pliantoms  and  images  of  things,  which  meet  it 
in  disguise  in  concrete  substances. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 
Hio  classification  of  heat  into  three  kinds,  that 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  that  of  animals,  and  that 
of  fire,  appears  to  be  settled  and  admitted  :  and 
these  kinds  of  heat,  especially  one  of  them  com- 
pared with  the  other  two,  are  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ftfSDt,  and  clearly  heterogeneous  in  their  essence 
and  species,  or  specific  nature ;  since  the  heat  of 
dn  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals  generates  and 
eftsrishes,  whilst  that  of  fire  corrupts  and  destroys. 
W«  have  an  instance  of  alliance  then  in  a  very 
CiMBmon  experiment,  that  of  a  vine  branch  ad- 
Bitted  into  a  building  where  there  is  a  constant 
fiis,  by  which  the  grapes  ripen  a  whole  month 
sooner  than  in  the  air;  so  that  fruit  upon  the  tree 
san  be  ripened  by  fire,  although  this  appear  the 
pseoliar  effect  of  the  sun.  From  this  beginning, 
Asrefore,  the  understanding  rejecte  all  essential 
MRi^rence,  and  easily  ascends  to  the  investigation 
of  the  real  diflTerences  between  the  heat  of  the 
SSB  and  that  of  fire,  by  which  their  operation  is 
nadered  dissimilar,  although  they  partake  of  a 
eoanmon  nature. 

These  differences  will  be  found  to  be  four  in 
BPamber.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  milder 
and  gentler  in  degree  than  that  of  fire.  2.  It  is 
■nch  more  moist  in  quality,  especially  as  it  is 
tnasmitted  to  us  through  the  air.  3.  Which  is 
dw  chief  point,  it  is  very  unequal,  advancing  and 
tefsased  at  one  time,  retiring  and  diminished  at 
aaolfaer;  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  genera- 
dOD  of  bodies.  For  Aristotle  rightly  asserted, 
tel  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  comip- 
dOD  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  the  oblique 
fadl  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  whence  its  heat 
Iseomes  very  unequal,  partly  from  the  alternation 
of  night  and  day,  partly  from  the  succession  of 
MBioier  and  winter.  Yet  must  he  immediately 
OOtnipt  and  prevent  his  discovery,  by  dictating  to 
Wtnre  according  to  his  habit,  and  dogmatically 
issigniiig  the  cause  of  generation  to  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  that  of  corruption  to  its  retreat ; 
vUlst  in  fact  each  circumstance  indifi*erently  and 
not  respectively  contributes  both  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  for  unequal  heat  tends  to  gene- 
lale  and  corrupt,  as  equable  heat  does  to  preserve. 
4.  The  fourth  difference  between  the  heat  of  the 
SBB  and  fire  is  of  great  consequence;  namely, 
that  the  sun,  gradually,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
insinuates  its  eflfecto,  whilst  those  of  fire  (urged 
by  tho  impstieneo  of  man)  are  brought  to  a 


termination  in  a  shorter  spacu  of  time.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempering 
of  fire,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  moderate  and 
gentle  degree,  (which  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,)  and  then  were  to  sprinkle  and  mix  a 
degree  of  humidity  with  it,  and  above  all  were  to 
imitate  the  sun  in  its  inequality,  and  lastly  wero 
patiently  to  suffer  some  delay,  (not  such,  how- 
ever, as  is  proportioned  to  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
but  more  than  men  usually  admit  of  in  those  of 
fire,)  he  would  soon  banish  the  notion  of  any 
difference,  and  would  attempt,  or  equal,  or  per- 
haps sometimes  surpass  the  efifect  of  the  sun,  by 
the  heat  of  fire.  A  like  instance  of  alliance  ia 
that  of  reviving  butterflies,  benumbed  and  nearly 
dead  from  cold,  by  the  gentle  warmth  of  fire,  so 
that  fire  is  no  less  able  to  revive  animals  than  to 
ripen  vegetables.  We  may  also  mention  the 
celebrated  invention  of  Fracastorius,  of  applying 
a  pan  considerably  heated  to  the  head  in  desperate 
cases  of  apoplexy,  which  clearly  expands  the 
animal  spirits,  when  compressed  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished by  the  humours  and  obstructions  of  the 
brain,  and  excites  them  to  action,  as  the  fire  would 
operate  on  water  or  air,  and  in  the  result  produces 
life.  Eggs  are  sometimes  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  fire,  an  exact  imitation  of  animal  heat;  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  like  nature,  so 
that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  heat  of  fire,  in 
many  cases,  can  be  modified  till  it  resemble  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  motion  and 
rest.  There  appears  to  be  a  settled  classification, 
grounded  on  the  deepest  philosophy,  that  natural 
bodies  either  revolve,  move  in  a  straight  line,  or 
stand  still  and  rest.  For  there  is  either  motion 
without  limit,  or  continuance  within  a  certain 
limit,  or  a  translation  towards  a  certain  limit. 
The  eternal  motion  of  revolution  appears  pecu- 
liar to  the  heavenly  bodies,  rest  to  this  our  globe, 
and  the  other  bodies  (heavy  and  light,  as  they 
are  termed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  out  of  their 
natural  position)  are  borne  in  a  straight  line  to 
masses  or  aggregates  which  resemble  them,  the 
light  towards  the  heaven,  the  heavy  towards  tho 
earth  :  and  all  this  is  very  fine  language. 

But  we  have  an  instance  of  alliance  in  low 
comets,  which  revolve,  though  far  below  tbs 
heavens;  and  the  fiction  of  Aristotle,  of  ths 
comet  being  fixed  to  or  necessarily  following 
some  star,  has  been  long  since  exploded;  not 
only  because  it  is  improbable  in  itself,  but  from 
the  evident  fact  of  the  discursive  and  irregular 
motion  of  comets,  through  various  parts  of  ths 
heavens. 

Another  instance  of  alliance  is  that  of  the  mo- 
tion of  air,  which  appears  to  revolve  from  east  U> 
west  within  the  tropics,  where  the  circles  of  revo- 
lution are  the  greatent. 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  would  perhaps  bo 
another  instance,  if  the  water  were  once  found  to 
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nave  a  motion  of  revolution,  thongh  slow  and 
hardly  perceptible,  from  east  to  west,  subject, 
however,  to  a  reaction  twice  a  day.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  clear  that  the  motion  of  revolution  is  not 
confined  to  the  celestial  bodies,  but  is  shared  also 
by  air  and  water. 

Agrain;  the  supposed  peculiar  disposition  of 
light  bodies  to  rise,  is  rather  shaken;  and  here 
we  may  find  an  instance  of  alliance  in  a  water 
bubble.  For  if  air  be  placed  under  water,  it  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  surface,  by  that  striking  mo- 
tion (as  Democritus  terms  it)  with  which  the  de- 
scending water  strikes  the  air,  and  raises  it ;  not 
by  any  struggle  or  effort  of  the  air  itself:  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is 
prevented  from  ascending  any  further,  by  the 
slight  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  water,  which 
does  not  allow  an  immediate  separation  of  its 
parts,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  must 
be  very  slight. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  weight.  It 
is  certainly  a  received  classification,  that  dense 
and  solid  bodies  are  borne  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  rare  and  light  bodies  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  heavens,  as  their  appropriate  places. 
As  far  as  relates  to  places,  (though  these  things 
have  much  weight  in  the  schools,)  the  notion  of 
there  being  any  determinate  place  is  absurd  and 
puerile.  Philosophers  trifle,  therefore,  when  they 
tell  you  that  if  the  earth  were  perforated,  heavy 
bodies  would  stop  on  their  arrival  at  the  centre. 
This  centre  would  indeed  be  an  cfBcacious 
nothing  or  mathematical  point,  could  it  affect 
bodies  or  be  sought  by  them,  for  a  body  is  not 
acted  upon  except  by  a  body.*  In  fact,  this 
tendency  to  ascend  and  descend,  is  either  in  the 
conformation  of  the  moving  body,  or  in  its  har- 
mony and  sympathy  with  another  body.  But  if 
any  dense  and  solid  body  be  found,  which  does 
not  however,  tend  towards  the  earth,  the  classifi- 
cation is  at  an  end.  Now,  if  we  allow  of  Gilbert^s 
opinion,  that  the  magrnetic  power  of  the  earth,  in 
attracting  heavy  bodies,  is  not  extended  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  peculiar  virtue,  (which  operates 
always  at  a  fixed  distance  and  no  further,)f  and 
this  be  proved  by  some  instance,  such  an  instance 
will  be  one  of  alliance  in  our  present  subject. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  of  waterspouts, 
fiequently  seen  by  persons  navigating  the  Atlantic 
towards  either  of  the  Indies.  For  the  force  and 
mass  of  the  water  suddenly  effused  by  water- 
spouts, appears  to  be  so  considerable,  that  the 
water  must  have  been  collected  previously,  and 
have  remained  fixed  where  it  was  formed,  until 
it  was  afterwards  forced  down  by  some  violent 

*  But  see  Bacon**  own  corollary  at  the  end  of  the  instanceu 
ot  divorce,  Aphorism  37. 

t  Since  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  we 
find  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  must  extend  to  an 
Infinite  distance.  Bacon  himself  alludes  to  the  operation  of 
Jils  attractive  force  at  peat  dittaDcefi  io  the  inatancea  of  the 
r<Ml     Aphorism  45. 


cause,  rather  than  made  to  fall  by  the  natoral  mo- 
tion of  gravity :  so  that  it  may  be  coDJeetond, 
that  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  at  a  great  dittanee 
from  the  earth,  may  be  suspended  as  the  eaith 
itself  is,  and  would  not  fall  unless  forced  dowa. 
We  do  not,  however,  afiSrm  this  as  certain.  Is 
the  mean  while,  both  in  this  respect  and  miii| 
others,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  deficient  we 
are  in  natural  history,  since  we  are  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  suppositions  for  examples,  instead  of 
ascertained  instances. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the  discing 
sive  power  of  the  mind.  The  classification  of 
human  reason,  and  animal  instinct,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Yet  there  are  some  instaneei 
of  the  actions  of  brutes,  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  too  can  syllogize.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  a 
crow,  which  had  nearly  perished  from  thirst  is  a 
great  drought,  saw  some  water  in  the  hollow  tnuk 
of  a  tree,  but  as  it  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  get 
into  it,  he  continued  to  throw  in  pebbles,  whkh 
made  the  water  rise  till  he  could  drink,  and  it 
afterwards  became  a  proverb. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  vision.  Tl» 
classification  appears  real  and  certain,  which  eoi- 
siders  light  as  that  which  is  originally  visiUe, 
and  confers  the  power  of  seeing ;  and  colour  u 
being  secondarily  visible,  and  not  capable  of 
being  seen  without  light,  so  as  to  appear  a  men 
image  or  modification  of  light.  Yet  there  ara  is- 
stances  of  alliance  in  each  respect ;  as  in  nov 
when  in  great  quantities,  and  in  the  flame  of  sul- 
phur; the  one  being  a  colour  originally  and  io 
itself  light,  the  other  a  light  verging  towanif  a 
colour.* 

.^6.  In  the  fourteenth  rank  of  prerogatire  in* 
stances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  ike  ermt 
borrowing  our  metaphor  from  the  crosses  erected 
where  two  roads  meet,  to  point  out  the  difiereit 
directions.  We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  deci- 
sive and  judicial  instances,  and  in  some  cases  ia- 
stances  of  the  oracle,  and  of  command.  Tbeit 
nature  is  as  follows.  When  in  investigating  any 
nature  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were,  balanced, 
and  uncertain  to  which  of  two  or  more  natoice 
the  cause  of  the  required  nature  should  be  wt 
signed,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  asnal  eos- 
currence  of  several  natures ;  the  instances  of  tlM 
cross  show  that  the  union  of  one  nature  with  the 
required  nature  is  firm  and  indissoluble,  whilit 
that  of  the  other  is  unsteady  and  separable ;  by 
which  means  the  question  is  decided,  and  thefint 
is  received  as  the  cause,  whilst  the  other  is  dis- 
missed and  rejected.  Such  instances  therefore 
aflTord  great  light,  and  are  of  great  weight,  so  that 
the  course  of  interpretation  sometimes  terminates 
and  is  completed  in  them.  Sometimes,  howeTer. 
they  are  found  amongst  the  instances  idread?  ob- 
served, but  they  are  generally  new,  being  ex* 

^  Snow  reflect!  Ug ht,  bat  is  not  a  soofce  of  Ufkt. 
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pressly  and  purposely  sought  for  and  applied, 
and  brought  to  light  only  by  attentive  and  activo 
diligence. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  which  is  repeated  twice 
a  day,  at  intervals  of  six  hours  between  each  ad- 
rance  and  retreat,  with  some  little  difference, 
agreeing  with  the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  have 
here  the  following  cross-ways. 

This  motion  must  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
advancing  and  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  like  water 
shaken  in  a  basin,  which  leaves  one  side  while  it 
washes  the  other ;  or  by  the  rising  of  the  sea 
from   the  bottom,  and  its  again  subsiding  like 
boiling  water.     But  a  doubt  arises,  to  which  of 
these  causes  we  should  assign  the  flow  and  ebb. 
If  the  first  assertion  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that 
when  there  is  a  flood  on  one  side,  there  must  at 
the  same  time  be  an  ebb  on  another,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  is  reduced   to  this.     Now, 
Acosta,  and  some  others,  after  a  diligent  inquiry, 
have  observed  that  the  flood  tide  takes  place  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa  at  the  same  time,  as  does  also 
the  ebb ;  and  that  there  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
food  tide  at  Florida  when  there  is  an  ebb  on  the 
eoasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  Yet,  if  one  consider 
the  subject  attentively,  this  does  not  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  rising  motion,  nor  refute  the  notion 
of  a  progressive  motion.    For  the  motion  may  be 
progressive,  and  yet  inundate  the  opposite  shores 
of  a  channel  at  the  same  timo ;  as  if  the  waters  be 
forcecT  and  driven  together  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, for  instance,  which  takes  place  in  rivers,  for 
they  flow  and  ebb  towards  each  bank  at  the  same 
Hme^  yet  their  motion  is  clearly  progressive,  being 
Ihat  of  the  waters  from  the  sea  entering  their 
iDooths.     So  it  may  happen,  that  the  waters 
eoming  in  a  vast  body  from  the  eastern  Indian 
Oeean,  are  driven  together  and  forced  into  the 
ehannel  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  inundate 
both  coasts  at  once.    We  must  inquire,  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  other  channel  by  which  the  waters 
Can*  at  the  same  time,  sink  and  ebb;  and  the 
Soathem  Ocean  at  once  suggests  itself,  which  is 
ttoi  lesa  than  the  Atlantic,  but  rather  broader,  and 
ttiore  extensive  than  is  requisite  for  this  effect. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  aii  instance  of 
the  cross,  which  is  this.    If  it  be  positively  dis- 
Qorered,  that  when  the  flood  sets  in  towards  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Florida  and  Spain  in  the  At- 
lantic, there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flood  tide  on 
the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  the  back  part  of  China 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  then  assuredly,  from  this 
decisive  instance,  we  must  reject  the  assertion 
that  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  about  which  we 
laqaire,  takes  place  by  progressive  motion ;  for 
Ho  other  sea  or  place  is  left  where  there  can  be  an 
tbb*     But  this  may  roost  easily  be  learned,  by 
inqoiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama   and 
Lima,  (where  the  two  oceans  are  separated  by 


a  narrow  isthmus,)  whether  the  flood  and  etb 
takes  place  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  reverse.  This  decision 
or  rejection  appears  certain,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  earth  is  fixed ;  but  if  the  earth  revolves,  it 
may,  perhaps,  happen^  that  from  the  unequal 
revolution  (as  regards  velocity)  of  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  there  may  be  a  violent 
forcing  of  the  waters  into  a  mass,  forming  the 
flood,  and  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  them,  (when 
they  can  no  longer  bear  the  accumulation,)  form- 
ing the  ebb.  A  separate  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  this.  Even  with  this  hypothesis,  however, 
it  remains  equally  true,  that  there  must  be  an  ebh 
somewhere,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  flood 
in  another  quarter. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  latter  of 
the  two  motions  we  have  supposed,  namely,  that 
of  a  rising  and  subsiding  motion,  if  it  should 
happen  that,  upon  diligent  examination,  the  pro- 
gressive motion  be  rejected.  We  have,  then, 
three  ways  before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature. 
Tlie  motion,  by  which  the  waters  raise  themselves 
and  again  fall  back,  in  the  floods  and  ebbs,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  water  rolled  towards 
them,  must  take  place  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing ways.  Either  the  supply  of  water  emanates 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  returns  back 
again;  or  there  is  really  no  greater  quantity  of 
water,  but  the  same  water  (without  any  augment- 
ation of  its  quantity)  is  extended  or  rarefied,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  dimension,  and 
again  contracts  itself;  or  there  is  neither  an  addi- 
tional supply  nor  any  extension,  but  the  same 
waters  (with  regard  to  quantity,  density,  or 
rarity)  raise  themselves  and  fall  from  sympathy, 
by  some  magnetic  power  attracting  and  calling 
them  up,  as  it  were,  from  above.  Let  us,  then, 
(passing  over  the  two  first  motions,)  reduce  the 
investigation  to  the  last ;  and  inquire  if  there  be 
any  such  elevation  of  the  water,  by  sympatliy  or 
a  magnetic  force.  And  it  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  whole  mass  of  water  being  placed 
in  the  trench  or  cavity  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  raised 
at  once,  because  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  in  the  water,  to  raise  itself, 
yet  it  would  be  interrupted  and  checked  by  the 
cohesion  of  things,  or  (as  the  common  expression 
is)  that  there  may  be  no  vacuum.  The  water, 
therefore,  must  rise  on  one  side,  and  for  that  reap 
son  be  diminished,  and  ebb  on  another.  But  it 
will  again  necessarily  follow,  that  the  magnette 
power,  not  being  able  to  operate  on  the  whole, 
operates  most  intensely  on  the  centre,  so  as  to 
raise  the  waters  there,  which,  when  thus  raised 
successively,  desert  and  abandon  the  sides. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of  the 
cross,  which  is  this :  if  it  be  found  that,  during 
the  ebb,  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  sea  is  more 
curved  and  round,  from  the  waters  rising  in  the 
«L 
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middle,  and  Binking^  at  the  sides  or  coast,  and  if, 
during  the  flood,  it  be  more  even  and  level,  from 
the  waters  returning  to  their  former  position, 
then,  assuredly,  by  this  decisive  instance,  the 
raising  of  them  by  a  magnetic  force  can  be  ad- 
mitted, if  otherwise,  it  roust  be  entirely  rejected. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  experiment  (by 
sounding  in  straits)  whether  the  sea  be  deeper 
towards  the  middle  in  ebbs  than  in  floods.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  if  this  be  the  case,  that 
(contrary  to  common  opinion)  the  waters  rise 
in  ebbs,  and  only  return  to  their  former  posi- 
tion in  floods,  so  as  to  bathe  and  inundate  the 
coast. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  revolution,  and  particularly,  whether 
the  diurnal  motion,  by  which  the  sun  and  stars 
appears  to  us  to  rise  and  set,  be  a  real  motion  of 
revolution  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  only  appa- 
rent in  them,  and  real  in  the  earth.  There  may 
be  an  instance  of  the  cross  of  the  following  na- 
ture. If  there  be  discovered  any  motion  in  the 
ocean  from  east  to  west,  though  very  languid  and 
weak,  and,  if  the  same  motion  be  discovered 
rather  more  swift  in  the  air,  (particularly  within 
the  tropics,  where  it  is  more  perceptible,  from  the 
circles  being  greater,)  if  it  be  discovered,  also, 
in  the  low  comets,  and  be  already  quick  and 
powerful  in  them,  if  it  be  found  also  in  the  pla- 
nets, but  so  tempered  and  regulated  as  to  be  slower 
in  those  nearest  the  earth,  and  quicker  in  those  at 
the  greatest  distance,  being  quickest  of  all  in  the 
heavens,  then  the  diurnal  motion  should  certainly 
be  considered  as  real  in  the  heavens,  and  that  of 
the  earth  must  be  rejected,  for  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  motion  from  east  to  west  is  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  and  universal ;  since  it  is 
most  rapid  in  {he  height  of  the  heavens,  and 
gradually  grows  weaker,  till  it  stops,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished in  rest  at  the  earth. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  that  other  mo- 
tion of  revolution,  so  celebrated  amongst  astrono- 
mers, which  is  contrary  to  the  diurnal,  namely, 
from  west  to  east,  ani^  which  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers assign  to  the  planets,  and  even  to  the  starry 
sphere,  but  Copernicus  and  his  followers  to  the 
earth  also,  and  let  it  be  examined  whether  any 
such  motion  be  found  in  nature,  or  it  be  rather  a 
fiction  and  hypothesis  for  abridging  and  facili- 
tating calculation,  and  for  promoting  that  fine 
notion  of  effecting  the  heavenly  motions  by  per- 
fect circles.  For  there  is  nothing  which  proves 
auch  a  motion  in  heavenly  objects  to  be  true  and 
real,  either  in  a  planet's  not  returningin  its  diurnal 
motion  to  the  same  point  of  the  starry  sphere,  or 
in  the  pole  of  the  zodiac  being  different  from  that 
of  the  world,  which  two  circumstances  have 
occasioned  this  notion.  For  the  first  phenome- 
non is  well  accounted  for  by  the  spheres  over- 
taking or  falling  behind  each  other,  and  the  second 
by  bpiral  lines,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  re- 


turn, and  declination  to  tl 
modifications  of  the  on 
contrary  motions,  or  abon 
it  is  most  certain,  if  we 
moment  as  part  of  the  ti 
fictions  of  astronomers  a 
wont,  undeservedly,  to  a1 
respects,  and  to  affect  ot 
rent  motion  is  such  as  w* 
which  we  have  sometiro 
sented  by  wires  in  a  sort 

We  may  take  the  foil 
cross  upon  this  subject, 
history,  worthy  of  credit 
any  comet,  high  or  low, 
in  manifest  harmony  (h< 
the  diurnal  motion,  then 
to  allow  such  a  motion  1 
But,  if  nothing  of  the  s 
suspected,  and  recourse  i 
stances  of  the  cross. 

Again,  let  the  requii 
gravity.     Heavy  and 
either  of  their  own  natui 
tre  of  the  earth  by  thei 
must  be  attracted,  and 
mass  of  the  earth  itself, 
of  similar  bodies,  and  b 
thy.*     But  if  the  lattei 
that  the  nearer  bodies  i 
more  powerfully  and  ra 
towards  it,  and  the  fui 
more  faintly  and  slowlj 
netic  attractions,)  and 
within  a  given  distance 
rated  at  such  a  distam 
power  of  the  earth  can 
will  remain  suspended 
at  all. 

The  following  insta 
adopted.  Take  a  clock, 
and  another  by  a  spring 
together,  so  that  one  be 
than  the  other;  then 
weights,  be  placed  oi 
church,  and  the  other  1 
be  well  observed,  if  th< 
it  did,  from  the  diminis 
Let  the  same  experim< 
of  mines  worked  to  a  c 
to  see  whether  the  c 
from  the  increased  pow 
if  this  power  be  found 
and  to  increase  in  sut 

*  A  close  approximation  t* 
pointed  out,  la  very  in^enfo 
the  pendulnm,  moving  by  t 
u«ed  as  the  moit  delicate  t 
from  the  equator  towards  th 

f  The  attractive  power  t< 
minished  in  mines,  becmuM 
contrary  dirvctioa. 
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tnction  of  the  corporeal  mass  of  the  earth  may 
be  taken  as  the  cause  of  weight. 

Agaiiiy  let  the  required  nature  be  the  polarity 
of  the    steel   needle,  when    touched  with  the 
magnet.     We  have  these  two  ways  with  regard 
to  this  nature.     Either  the  touch  of  the  magnet 
mast  communicate  polarity  to  the  steel  towards 
the  north  and  south,  or  else  it  may  only  excite 
and  prepare  it,  whilst  the  actual  motion  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  earth,  which  Gilbert 
eoDsiders  to  be  the  case,  and  endeavours  lo  prove 
with  so  much  labour.    The  particulars  he  has 
iaqaired  into  with  such  ingenious  zeal  amount  to 
this:  1.  An  iron  bolt  placed  for  a  long  time  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  acquires  polarity  from 
this  habit,  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet;  as 
if  Ihe  earth  itself  operating  but  weakly  from  its 
distance,  (for  the  surface  or  outer  crust  of  the 
sorth  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  possess  the  mag- 
Mtie  power,)  yet,  by  long  continued  motion,  could 
•apply  the  place  of  the  magnet,  excite  the  iron, 
aid  convert  and  change  it  when  excited.  3.  Iron, 
at  a  red  or  white  heat,  when  quenched  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  north  and  south,  also  acquires 
polarity  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet ;  as  if 
■tbe  parts  of  iron  being  put  in  motion  by  ignition, 
wad  afterwards  recovering  themselves,  were  at 
Ihe  moment  of  being  quenched  more  susceptible 
and  sensitive  of  the  power  emanating  from  the 
h,  than  at  other  times,  and,  therefore,  as  it 
excited.    But  these  points,  though  well 
ibsenred,  do  not  completely  prove  his  assertion. 
An  instance  of  the  cross  on  this  point  might 
St  as  follows.    Let  a  small  magnetic  globe  be 
liken«  and  its  poles  marked,  and  placed  towards 
Iks  east  and  west,  not  towards  the  north  and 
•mth,  and  let  it  continue  thus.    Then  let  an 
tHitoached  needle  be  placed  over  it,  and  suffered 
It  remain  so  for  six  or  seven  days.    Now,  the 
feMdIe,  (fo«  this  is  not  disputed,)  whilst  it  remains 
sier  the  magnet,  will  leave  the  poles  of  the  world, 
^d  turn  to  those  of  the  magnet,  and,  therefore, 
ie  long  as  it  remains  in  the  above  position  will 
kutk  to  the  east  and  west.     But  if  the  needle, 
'When  removed  from  the  magnet,  and  placed  upon 
%  ^woU  te   found   immediately  to  turn  to  the 
-^Mth  mud  sooth,  or  even  by  degrees  to  turn 
tUdwr,  then  the  presence  of  the  earth  most  be 
iNmndered  as  the  cause ;  but  if  it  remains  turned 
*M  Bt  first  towards  the  east  and  west,  or  lose  its 
^•Imtyt  then  that  cause  must  be  suspected,  and 
fcilhei  inqiiiry  made. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  corporeal 
^■tatante  of  the  moon,  whether  it  be  rare,  fiery, 
^nd  airtal,  (as  roost  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
fciTO  thought,)  or  solid  and  dense,  (as  Gilbert 
^■d  many  of  the  modems,  with  some  of  the  an- 
hold.)*    The  reasons  for  this  latter  opi- 


*  A«HAcie«t|HtM>roritf  necetiarjr  noHdity  fai  now  afforded 
hf  tkm  anractloii  of  tbe  tea,  and  the  moon'a  motion  around 


nion  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  this,  that  the  moon 
reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  light  does  not 
appear  capable  of  being  reflected,  except  by 
solids.  The  instance  of  the  cross  will,  therefore, 
(if  any,)  be  such  as  to  exhibit  reflection  by  a  rare 
body,  such  as  flame,  if  it  be  but  sufliciently  dense. 
Now,  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  of  twilight  is 
the  reflection*  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  We  see  the  sun's  rays 
also  reflected  on  fine  evenings,  by  streaks  of 
moist  clouds,  with  a  splendour  not  less,  but  per- 
haps more  bright  and  glorious,  than  that  reflected 
from  the  body  of  the  moon,  and  yet,  it  is  not 
clear  that  those  clouds  have  formed  into  a  dense 
body  of  water.  We  see  also  that  the  dark  air, 
behind  the  windows  at  night,  reflects  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dense  body 
would  do.f  The  experiment  should  also  be  made 
of  causing  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  through  a  hole 
upon  some  dark  and  bluish  flame.  The  uncon- 
flned  rays  of  the  sun,  w^hen  falling  on  faint  flames, 
do  certainly  appear  to  deaden  them,  and  render 
them  more  like  white  smoke  than  flames.  These 
are  the  only  instances  which  occur  at  present  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  the  cross,  and  better,  per- 
haps, can  be  found.  But  it  must  always  be  ob- 
served, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
flame,  unless  it  be  of  some  depth,  for  otherwise 
it  becomes  nearly  transparent  This  at  least  may 
be  considered  certain,  that  light  is  always  either 
received  and  transmitted,  or  reflected  by  an  even 
surface. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (such  as  darts,  arrows,  and  balls) 
through  the  air.  The  school,  in  its  usual  manner, 
treats  this  very  carelessly,  considering  it  enough 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  violent  motion, 
from  that  which  they  term  natural,  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  first  percussion  or  impulse,  satisfies 
itself  by  its  axiom,  «^that  two  bodies  cannot 
exist  in  one  place,  or  there  would  be  a  penetration 
of  dimensions."  With  regard  to  this  nature  we 
have  these  two  croesways.  The  motion  must 
arise  either  from  the  air  carrying  the  projected 
body  and  collecting  behind  it,  like  a  stream  be- 
hind boats  or  the  wind  behind  straws;  or  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  itself  not  supporting  the 
impression,  but  pushing  themselves  forward  in 
succession  to  ease  it.  Fracastorius,  and  nearly 
all  those  who  have  entered  into  any  refined  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject,  adopt  the  first  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  air  has  some  effect,  yet, 
the  other  motion  is,  without  doubt,  real,  as  is  clear 
from  a  vast  number  of  experiments.    Amongst 

•  Rather  the  refaction— the  iky  or  air,  however,  r^fUeU  the 
blue  raye  of  lixbt. 

I  The  polished  purfkce  of  the  frtara  caneea  the  reflection  In 
this  cate,  and  sot  the  air ;  and  a  hat  or  other  Mnek  inrfkee 
put  behind  the  window  in  tbe  day  time  will  enable  tbe  flaat 
to  reflect  di«linctly  for  the  tame  reason ;  namely,  that  tii,) 
reflected  ray*  are  not  mixed  and  confUsed  with  thoae  tran^ 
mttt«d  Arom  the  other  side  of  the  window. 
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enters  we  may  take  this  instance  of  the  cross : 
namely,  that  a  thin  plate  or  wire  of  iron  rather 
stiff,  or  even  a  reed  of  a  pen  split  in  two,  when 
drawn  up  and  bent  between  the  fing^er  and  thumb, 
will  leap  forward.  For  it  is  clear,  that  this  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  air*s  being  collected  behind 
the  body,  because  the  source  of  motion  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  or  pen,  and  not  in  its  ex- 
tremities. 

A^in,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  rapid  and 
powerful  motion  of  the  explosion  of  granpowder, 
by  which  such  vast  masses  are  upheaved,  and 
such  weights  discharged  as  we  observe  in  large 
mines  and  mortars;  there  are  two  crossways 
before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature.  This  mo- 
tion is  excited,  either  by  the  mere  effort  of  the 
body  expanding  itself  when  inflamed,  or  by  the 
assisting  effort  of  the  crude  spirit,  which  escapes 
rapidly  from  fire,  and  bursts  violently  from  the 
surrounding  flame  as  from  a  prison.  The  school, 
nowever,  and  common  opinion,  only  consider  the 
first  effort.  For  men  think  that  they  are  great 
philosophers,  when  they  assert  that  flame,  from 
the  form  of  the  element,  is  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  occupying  a  greater  space,  than  the 
same  body  had  occupied  when  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  that  thence  proceeds  the  motion  in 
question.  In  the  mean  time  they  do  not  observe, 
that  although  this  may  be  true,  on  the  supposition 
of  flame  being  generated,  yet  the  generation  may 
be  impeded  by  a  weight  of  sufficient  force  to  com- 
press and  suffocate  it;  so  that  no  such  necessity 
exists  as  they  assert.  They  are  right,  indeed,  in 
imagining  that  the  expansion,  and  the  consequent 
emission  or  removal  of  the  opposing  body,  is 
necessary  if  flame  be  once  generated ;  but  such  a 
necessity  is  avoided,  if  the  solid  opposing  mass 
suppress  the  flame  before  it  be  generated.  And 
we  in  fact  see  that  flame,  especially  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  requires 
a  hollow  space  where  it  can  play  and  try  its  force. 
The  great  violence  of  the  effect,  therefore,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  generation  of  these  exploding  flames  and  fiery 
blasts  arises  from  the  conflict  of  two  bodies  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature ;  the  one  very  inflam- 
mable, as  is  the  sulphur,  the  other  having  an  anti- 
pathy to  flame;  namely,  the  crude  spirit  of  the 
nitre :  so  that  an  extraordinary  conflict  takes 
place,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  becoming  inflamed, 
as  far  as  it  can,  (for  the  third  body,  the  willow 
jharcoal,  merely  incorporates  and  conveniently 
unites  the  two  others,)  and  the  spirits  of  nitre  is 
escaping,  as  far  also  as  it  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  itself,  (for  air,  and  all  crude  sub- 
stances, and  water  are  expanded  by  heat,)  fanning 
thus,  in  every  direction,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur 
by  its  escape  and  violence,  just  as  if  by  invisible 
bellows. 

Two  kinds  of  instances  of  the  cross  might  here 
be  used  :  the  one  of  very  inflammable  substances. 


such  as  sulphur  and  camphire,  naphtha*  and  tki 
like,  and  their  compounds,  which  take  fire  nan 
readily  and  easily  than  grunpowder,  if  left  tolhea- 
selves ;  (and  this  shows  that  the  effort  to  takk 
fire  does  not  of  itself  produce  auch  a  prodigioai 
effect;)  the  other  of  substances  which  avoid  and 
repel  flame,  such  as  all  salts.  For  we  aee  that 
when  they  are  cast  into  the  fire  the  aqoeona  qniit 
escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  before  flame  ii  pio- 
duced,  which  also  happens,  in  a  less  degiM»  ia 
stiff  leaves ;  from  the  escape  of  the  aqaeoits  part, 
before  the  oily  part  has  caught  fire.  This  it  BNit 
particularly  observed  in  quicksilver,  which  b  aol 
improperly  called  mineral  water;  and  which, 
without  any  inflammation,  nearly  eqoals  the  foiee 
of  gunpowder,  by  simple  explosion  and  ezpsa* 
sion,  and  is  said,  when  mixed  with  gunpowder,  H 
increase  its  force. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  tmsitoiy 
nature  of  flame,  and  its  momentaneous  extinelioai 
For  to  us  the  nature  of  flame  does  not  appear  H 
be  fixed  or  settled,  but  to  he  generated  from  oio> 
ment  to  moment,  and  to  be  every  instant  exli» 
guished ;  it  being  clear  that  those  flames  wkiek 
continue  and  last,  do  not  owe  their  oonttnuaneeH 
the  same  mass  of  flame,  but  to  a  continoed  socest* 
sion  of  new  flame  regularly  generated,  and  tkat 
the  same  identical  flame  does  not  continue.  Ihk 
is  easily  shown  by  removing  the  food  or  sooieeof 
the  flame,  when  it  at  once  goes  out.  We  haiv 
the  two  following  cross-ways  with  regard  to  tUi 
nature.  This  momentary  nature  either  aiiass  fraa 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  which  first  produced  it, 
as  in  light,  sounds,  and  violent  motions,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  flame  may  be  capable  by  its  owa 
nature  of  duration,  but  is  subjected  to  some  fi^ 
lence  from  the  contrary  natures  which  surrosod 
it,  and  is  destroyed. 

We  may,  therefore,  adopt  the  following  ia* 
stance  of  the  cross.  We  see  to  what  a  heigkt 
the  flames  rise  in  great  conflagrations ;  for  as  thi 
base  of  the  flame  becomes  more  extensife,  in 
vertex  is  more  lof^y.  It  appears,  then,  that  thi 
commencement  of  the  extinction  takes  place  at 
the  sides,  where  the  flame  is  compressed  by  thi 
air,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  But  the  centre  c^thi 
flame,  which  is  untouched  by  the  air,  and  as^ 
rounded  by  flame,  continues  the  same,  and  is  aol 
extinguished  until  compressed  by  degrees  by  thi 
air  attacking  it  from  the  sides.  All  flame,  thflia> 
fore,  is  pyramidal,  having  its  base  near  the  soaioa, 
and  its  vertex  pointed,  from  its  being  resisted  bj 
the  air,  and  not  supplied  firom  the  source.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  smoke,  which  is  narrow  at  thi 
base,  expands  in  its  ascent,  and  resemblea  u 
inverted  pyramid ;  because  the  air  admits  thi 
smoke,  but  compresses  the  flame;  for,  let  no  osi 
dream  that  the  lighted  flame  is  air,  sioce  thtf 
are  clearly  heterogeneous. 

The  instance  of  the  cross  will  be  more  aeca- 
rate,  if  the  experiment  can  be  made  by  flames  of 
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different  colours.  Take,  therefore,  a  small  metal 
•eonce,  and  place  a  lighted  taper  in  it,  then  put  it 
ID  a  basin,  and  pour  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  round  the  sconce,  so  as  not  to  reach  its 
edge,  and  light  the  spirit.  Now,  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  will  be  blue,  and  that  of  the  taper  yellow ; 
observe,  therefore,  whether  the  latter  (which  can 
easily  be  distingruished  from  the  former  by  its 
eoloar,  for  flames  do  not  mix  immediately,  as 
liquids  do)  continue  pyramidal,  or  tend  more  to 
a  globular  figure,  since  there  is  nothing  to  destroy 
or  compress  it.  If  the  latter  result  be  observed, 
it  must  be  considered  as  settled,  that  flame  con- 
tinnes  positively  the  same,  whilst  enclosed  within 
another  flame,  and  not  exposed  to  the  resisting 
force  of  iho  air. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  instances  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  them  in  order 
gradually  to  teach  and  accustom  mankind  to  judge 
of  nature  by  these  instances,  and  enlightening 
experiments,  and  not  by  probable  reasons. 

37.  We  will  treat  of  the  instances  of  divorce 
IS  the  flfteeenth  of  our  prerogative    instances. 
lliey  indicate  the  separation  of  natures  of  the 
nost  common  occurrence.    They  differ,  however, 
from   those   subjoined  to  the  accompanying  in- 
nances ;  for  the  instances  of  divorce  point  out  the 
separation  of  a  particular  nature  from  some  con- 
crete substance  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction,  whilst   the  hostile  instances  point 
oat  the  total  separation  of  one  nature  from  another. 
Tlicy  diflfer  also  from  the  instances  of  the  cross, 
beeaase  they  decide  nothing,  but  only  inform  us 
that  the  one  nature  is  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  other.      They  are  of  use  in  exposing 
false  forms,  and  dissipating  hasty  theories  derived 
from   obvious   facts :    so  that   they  add  ballast 
tod  weight,  as  it  were,  to  the  understanding. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  natures  be  those 
four  which  Telesius  terms  associates,  and  of  the 
•ame  family,  namely,  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
bility, or  promptitude  to  motion;  yet,  many 
instances  of  divorce  can  be  discovered  between 
tbem.  Air  is  rare  and  easily  moved,  but  neither 
bot  nor  light,  the  moon  is  light,  but  not  hot,  boil- 
ing water  is  warm,  but  not  light,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  in  the  compass  is  swift  and  active,  and 
Its  substance  is  cold,  dense,  and  opaque;  and 
tlMre  are  many  similar  examples. 

Agrain,  let  the  required  natures  be  corporeal 

ostore  and  natural  action.    The  latter  appears 

Ineapable  of  subsisting  without  some  body,  yet 

WMj  we,  perhaps,  even  here  find  an  instance  of 

fiToree,  as  in  the  magnetic  motion,  which  draws 

the  iron  to  the  magnet,  and  heavy  bodies  to  the 

flobe  f^f  the  earth:  to  which  we  may  add  other 

•ctions  which  operate  at  a  distance.    For  such 

action  takes  place  in  time,  by  distinct  moments, 

sot  ID  an  instant ;  and  in  space  by  regular  degrees 

•lid  distances.     There  is,  therefore,  some  one 

Booient  of  time  and  some  interval  of  space,  in 
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which  the  power  or  action  is  suspended  betwixt 
the  two  bodies  creatmg  ihe  motion.  Our  con- 
sideration, then,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  the 
bodies  which  are  the  extremes  of  motion  prepare 
or  alter  the  intermediate  bodies,  so  that  the  powei 
advances  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  suc- 
cession and  actual  contact,  and  in  the  mean  time 
exists  in  some  intermediate  body;  or  whether 
there  exist  in  reality  nothing  but  the  bodies,  the 
power,  and  the  space  1  In  the  case  of  the  rays 
of  light,  sounds,  and  heat,  and  some  other  objects 
which  operate  at  a  distance,  it  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  intermediate  bodies  are  prepared  and 
altered,  the  more  so  because  a  qualified  medium 
is  required  for  their  operation.  ]3ut  the  magnetic 
or  attractive  power  admits  of  an  indifferent  me- 
dium, and  it  is  not  impeded  in  any.  But  if  that 
power  or  action  is  independent  of  the  interme- 
diate body,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  natural  power 
or  action,  existing  in  a  certain  time  and  space 
without  any  body,  since  it  exists  neither  in  the 
extreme  nor  in  the  intermediate  bodies.  Hence 
the  magnetic  action  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  divorce  of  corporeal  nature  and  natural  action: 
to  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary,  and  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  essence  and  substance  being  sepa- 
rate and  incorporeal,  even  by  those  who  philoso- 
phize according  to  the  senses.  For  if  natural 
power  and  action  emanating  from  a  body  can 
exist  at  any  time  and  place  entirely  without  any 
body,  it  is  nearly  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate 
originally  from  an  incorporeal  substance.  For  a 
corporeal  nature  appears  to  be  no  less  necessary 
for  supporting  and  conveying,  than  for  exciting 
or  generating  natural  action. 

38.  Next  follow  five  classes  of  instances 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  by  the  general  term 
of  instances  ff  the  lamp,  or  of  immediate  inform- 
ation. They  are  such  as  assist  the  senses. 
For  since  every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out 
from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and 
well  established  road,  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  to  those  of  the  understanding,  (which  are 
true  notions  and  axioms,)  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  representatives,  or  mi- 
nisterings  of  the  senses,  are  more  abundant  and 
accurate,  every  thing  else  must  be  more  easy  and 
successful. 

The  first  of  these  five  sets  of  instances  of  the 
lamp  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  correct  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  senses.  The  second  re- 
duce to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  such  matters  as 
are  beyond  it.  The  third  indicate  the  continued 
process  or  series  of  such  things  and  motions,  as, 
for  the  most  part,  are  only  observed  in  their  ter- 
mination, or  in  periods.  The  fourth  snpply  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  senses.  The  fifth  excite 
their  attention  and  observation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  limit  the  subtilty  of  things.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  them  singly. 
8  L  3 
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39.  In  the  nxteenth  rankt  then,  of  prerogatire 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the 
dnor  or  gate,  bj  which  name  we  designate  such 
as  assist  the  immediate  action  of  the  senses.  It 
IS  obTions,  that  sight  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  senses,  with  regard  to  information,  for  which 
reason  we  most  seek  principally  helps  for  that 
sense.  These  helps  appear  to  be  threefold; 
either  to  enable  it  to  perceive  objects  not  natural- 
ly seen,  or  to  see  them  from  a  greater  distance, 
or  to  see  them  more  accaraiely  and  distinctly. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  first  (not  to  speak 
of  spectacles  and  the  like,  which  only  correct 
and  remoYe  the  infirmity  of  a  deficient  sight,  and 
therefore  gire  no  farther  information)  in  the 
lately  invented  microscopes,  which  exhibit  the 
latent  and  inyisible  minutie  of  substances,  and 
their  hidden  formation  and  motion,  by  wonder- 
fully increasing  their  apparent  magnitude.  By 
their  assistance  we  behold,  with  astonishment, 
the  accurate  form  and  outline  of  a  flea,  moss,  and 
animalcule,  as  well  as  their  preyiously  inyisible 
colour  and  motion.  It  is  said  also  that  an  appa- 
rently straight  line,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencil, 
is  discorered  by  such  a  microscope  to  be  yery 
uneven  and  curved,  because  neither  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  when  assisted  by  a  ruler,  nor  the 
impression  of  ink  or  colour  are  really  regular,  al- 
though the  irregularities  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
be  perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Men  have  (as  is  usual  in  new  and 
wonderful  discoveries)  added  a  superstitious  re- 
mark, that  the  microscope  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
works  of  nature,  and  dishonour  on  those  of  art ; 
which  only  means  that  the  tissue  of  nature  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  art.  For  the 
microscope  is  only  x>f  use  for  minute  objects ;  and 
Democritus,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would 
have  exulted  in  the  thought  of  a  means  discover- 
ed for  seeing  his  atom,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
entirely  invisible.  But  the  inadequacy  of  these 
microscopes,  for  the  observation  of  any  but  the 
most  minute  bodies — and  even  of  those,  if  parts 
of  a  larger  body,  destroys  their  utility.  For  if 
the  invention  could  be  extended  to  greater  bodies, 
or  the  minute  parts  of  greater  bodies,  so  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  would  appear  like  a  net,  and  the 
latent  minutie  and  irregularities  of  gems,  liquids, 
urine,  blood,  wounds,  and  many  other  things 
oould  be  rendered  visible,  the  greatest  advantage 
would,  without  doubt,  be  derived. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  second  kind  in  the 
telescope,  discovered  by  the  wonderful  exertions 
of  Galileo ;  by  the  assistance  of  which  a  nearer  in- 
tercourse may  be  opened  (as  by  boats  or  vessels) 
between  oursel  ves  and  the  heavenly  objects.  For 
by  its  aid  we  aie  assured  that  the  milky  way  is  but 
a  knot  or  constellation  of  small  stars,  clearly  de- 
fined and  separate,  which  the  ancients  only  con- 
jectured to  be  the  case :  whence  it  appears  to  be 
capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  spaces  of  the 


planetary  orbits  (as  the 
quite  destitute  of  other  it 
begins  to  glitter  with  stai 
starry  sphere ;  although  t 
be  visible  without  the  tel« 
also,  we  can  behold  the  rei 
round  Jupiter,  whence  it 
there  are  several  centres 
stars.  By  its  assistance, 
light  and  shade  on  the  i 
clearly  observed  and  detei 
a  sort  of  selenography, 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and 
na;  all  of  which  are  mo 
far  as  credit  can  be  safely 
of  this  nature,  which  ar 
suspicious,  namely,  tha 
these  few,  and  nothing  f 
covered  by  the  same  i 
equally  worthy  of  consid 

We  have  instances  of  I 
ing  rods,  astrolabes,  and 
enlarge,  but  correct  and  | 
be  other  instances  which 
in  their  immediate  and  I 
they  add  nothing  further 
are  not  opposite  to  our  '■ 
have  therefore  said  nothi 

40.  In  the  seventeentl 
stances  we  will  place  dl 
a  term  from  the  tribunals 
things  to  appear,  wliicfe 
We  are  wont  also  to  call 
and  their  property  is 
sphere  of  the  senses  ob 
diately  fall  within  it. 

Objects  escape  the  se 
tance,  or  the  intervent 
because  they  are  not  c; 
pression  upon  tlie  senset 
in  sufficient  quantity 
because  there  is  not  sufi 
upon  the  senses ;  or  bee 
violent;  or  because  the  f 
and  possessed  by  the 
room  for  any  new  motic 
principally  to  sight  and 
senses  act  extensively  i 
that  too  upon  general  o 
ing  three  inform  us  onl 
mediate  action,  and  as  t 

There  can  be  no  redu 
senses  in  the  first  case, 
object,  which  cannot  b 
the  distance,  there  be 
other  object,  which  c 
sense  from  a  greater  dii 
cation  of  intelligence  b 

In  the  second  case  v 
rendering  those  things 
interposition  of  other 
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•tfil J  be  laid  open,  evident  to  the  senses  by  means 
of  that  which  lies  at  the  surface,  or  proceeds  from 
the  interior;  thus  the  state  of  the  body  is  judged 
of  by  the  pulse,  urine,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth  cases  apply  to  many  sub- 
jects, and  the  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
must  be  obtained  from  every  quarter  in  the  inves- 
tigation  of  things.  There  are  many  examples. 
It  is  obvious  that  air,  and  spirit,  and  the  like, 
whose  whole  substance  is  extremely  rare  and  de- 
licate, can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched ;  a  reduc- 
tion therefore  to  the  senses  becomes  necessary  in 
erery  investigation  relating  to  such  bodies. 

Let  the  required  nature,  therefore,  be  the  action 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  enclosed  in  tangible 
bodies.  For  every  tangible  body,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  contains  an  invisible  and  in- 
tangible spirit,  over  which  it  is  drawn,  and  which 
it  teems  to  clothe.  This  spint  being  emitted 
from  a  tangible  substance,  leaves  the  body  con- 
tncted  and  dry,  when  retained  it  softens  and  melts 
it»  when  neither  wholly  emitted  nor  retained,  it 
models  it,  endows  it  with  limbs,  assimilates, 
manifests,  organizes  it,  and  the  like.  All  these 
points  are  reduced  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  by 
manifest  effects. 

For  in  every  tangible  and  inanimate  body  the 
enelosed  spirit  at  first  increases,  and,  as  it  were, 
feeds  on  the  tangible  parts  which  are  most  open 
and  prepared  for  it;  and  when  it  has  digested  and 
modified  them,  and  turned  them  into  spirit,  it 
ewapea  with  them.  This  formation  and  increase 
of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  by  the  diminution  of 
Weight :  for  in  every  desiccation  somethinsr  is  Inst 
im  qaantity,  not  only  of  the  spirit  previously  exist- 
img  in  the  body,  but  of  the  body  itself,  which  was 
|N«Tioaely  tangible,  and  has  been  recently  changed, 
for  the  spirit  itself  has  no  weight.  The  departure 
oreaitssion  of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  in  the  rust 
of  metals,  and  other  putrefactions  of  a  like  nature, 
which  stop  before  they  arrive  at  the  rudiments  of 
life,  which  belong  to  the  third  species  of  process.* 
In  compact  bodies  the  spirit  does  not  find  pores 
mnd  passages  for  its  escape,  and  is  therefore 
oblif^  to  force  out,  and  drive  before  it,  the  tan- 
9|ib1e  parts  also,  which  consequently  protrude ; 
Whenee  arises  rust,  and  the  like.  The  contraction 
of  the  tangible  parts,  occasioned  by  the  emission 
of  part  of  the  spirit,  (whence  arises  desiccation,) 
is  rendered  sensible  by  the  increased  hardness  of 
the  eobstance,  and  still  more  by  the  fissures,  con- 
tnctions,  shrivelling,  and  folds  of  the  bodies  thus 
prod  need.  For,  the  parts  of  wood  split  and  con- 
tract, sl^ins  become  shrivelled,  and  not  only  that, 

*  MmtH  fi  now  well  known  to  be  a  chymlml  combination 
ef  atygen  wAh  the  metal, and  the  metal  when  rii>ity,arquirea 
aAUtkmal  welfbl.  The  theory  of  iiplritii  to  which  Dacon  fre* 
Illy  reenra  ia  Teryobtcare,  enpeclally  an  applied  to  inant- 
I  obfecla.  ilia  theory  aa  to  the  generation  of  animals,  la 
Kcd  ftnm  the  erroneoua  notion  of  the  poaalbllity  of  tpon- 
taMonii  seneration,  (aa  it  wag  termed.)    See  the  next  para- 


but,  if  the  spirit  be  emitted  suddenly  b;  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  become  so  hastily  contracted  as  to 
twist  and  roll  themselves  up. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  spirit  is  retained, 
and  yet  expanded  and  excited  by  heat,  or  the 
like,  (which  happens  in  solid  and  tenacious 
bodies,)  then  the  bodies  are  softened,  as  in  hot 
iron ;  or  flow,  as  in  metals ;  or  melt,  as  in  gums, 
wax,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  effects  of  heat, 
therefore,  (hardening  some  substances  and  melt- 
ing others,)  are  easily  reconciled,*  because  the 
spirit  is  emitted  in  the  former,  and  agitat(>d  and 
retained  in  the  latter ;  the  latter  action  is  that  of 
heat  and  the  spirit,  the  former  that  of  the  tangi- 
ble parts  themselves,  afler  the  spirit^s  emission. 

But  when  the  spirit  is  neither  entirely  retiiined 
nor  emitted,  but  only  strives  and  exercises  itself 
within  Its  limits,  and  meets  with  tangible  parts, 
which  obey,  and  readily  follow  it  wherever  it 
leads  them  ;  then  follows  the  formation  of  ai>or- 
granic  body,  and  of  limbs,  and  the  other  vital 
actions  of  vegetables  and  plants.  These  are  ren- 
dered sensible,  chiefly  by  diligent  observation  of 
the  first  beginnings,  and  rudiments  or  etTects  of 
life  in  animalculae  sprung  from  putrefaction,  as  in 
the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  mosses,  frogs  afti^r  rain, 
&c.  Both  a  mild  heat  and  a  pliant  substance, 
however,  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  life, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  neither  hastily  escape, 
nor  be  restrained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parts, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  bend  and  model  them  like 
wax. 

Again,  the  difference  of  spirit,  which  is  im 
portant  and  of  effect  in  many  points,  (as  uncon- 
!  nectnd  spirit,  branching  spirit,  branching  and 
cellular  spirit,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  a\\  in- 
animate substances,  the  second  of  vegetables,  and 
the  third  of  animals,)  is  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  eyes,  by  many  reducing  instances. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  refined  iissue 
and  conformation  of  things  (though  forming  the 
whole  body  of  visible  or  tangible  objects)  are 
neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Our  information, 
therefore,  must  here,  also,  be  derived  from  reduc- 
tion to  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  But  the  most 
radical  and  primary  difference  of  formation,  de- 
pends on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  matter 
within  the  same  space  or  dimensions.  For,  the 
other  formations,  which  regard  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  same  body,  ami  their 
collocation  and  position,  are  secondary  in  compa- 
rison with  the  former. 

Let  the  required  nature  then  be  the  expansion, 

or  coherence  of  matter  in  different  bodies,  or  tho 

quantity  of  matter  relative  to  the  dimensions  ot 

each.    For,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  mor*»  true, 

ithan   the    twofold    proposition,  **That    nothing 

'proceeds   from   nothing,"  and  "that  nothing  is 

'  reduced  to  nothing,"  but,  that  the  quantum,  or 

•  Limna  at  hk  dnrewit,  et  hec  nt  cera  IiqM«rit 
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Bam  total  of  matter,  is  constant,  and  is  neither 
increased  nor  diminished.  Nor  is  it  less  true, 
«'  that  out  of  this  ^ven  quantity  of  matter,  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  quantity  contained  within  the 
same  space  or  dimensions,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  bodies  ;'*  as,  for  instance,  water  contains 
more  than  air.  So  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
assert,  that  a  given  content  of  water  can  be 
changed  into  an  equal  content  of  air,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  any 
one  were  to  assert,  that  a  given  content  of  air  can 
be  changed  into  an  equal  content  of  water,  it  is 
the  same  as  if  he  were  to  -assert  that  something 
can  proceed  from  nothing.  From  this  abundance, 
or  scarcity  of  matter,  are  properly  derived  the  no- 
tions of  density  and  rarity,  which  are  taken  in 
various  and  promiscuous  senses. 

This  third  assertion  may  be  considered  as  being 
also  sufficiently  certain  ;  namely,  that  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  this  or  that  body,  may,  by 
comparison,  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  exact, 
or  nearly  exact  proportion.  Thus,  if  one  should 
say  that  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  matter 
in  a  given  quantity  of  gold,  that  it  would  require 
twenty-one  times  the  quantity  in  dimension  of 
spirits  of  wine,  to  make  up  the  same  quantity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  accumulation  of  matter,  however,  and  its 
relative  quantity  are  rendered  sensible  by  weight. 
For  weight  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  as  regards  the  parts  of  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, but  spirit,  and  its  quantity  of  matter,  are 
not  to  be  computed  by  weight,  which  spirit  rather 
diminishes  than  augments. 

We  have  made  a  tolerably  accurate  table  of 
weight,  in  which  we  have  selected  the  weights 
and  size  of  all  the  metals,  the  principal  minerals, 
stones,  liquids,  oils,  and  many  other  natural  and 
artificial  bodies  :  a  very  useful  proceeding  both  as 
regards  theory  and  practice,  and  which  is  capable 
of  revealing  many  unexpected  results.  Nor  is 
this  of  little  consequence,  that  it  serves  to  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  range  of  the  variety  of  tangi- 
ble bodies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  (we 
mean  tolerably  close,  and  not  spongy,  hollow 
bodies,  which  are  for  a  considerable  part  filled 
with  air,)  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty-one.  So  limited  is  nature,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  to  which  we  are  most  habituated. 

We  have  also  thought  it  deserving  our  industry, 
to  try  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  ratio  of  intangible 
or  pneumatic  bodies  to  tingible  bodies;  which 
we  attempted  by  the  following  contrivance.  We 
took  a  vial  capable  of  containing  about  an  ounce, 
using  a  small  vessel  in  order  to  effect  the  subse- 
quent  evaporation  with  less  heat.  We  filled  this 
vial,  almost  to  the  neck,  with  spirits  of  wine,  se- 
lecting it  as  the  tangible  body  which,  by  our  table, 
was  the  rarest,  and  contained  a  less  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  given  space,  than  all  other  tangible 


bodies  which  are  compact  and  not  hollow.  IVa 
we  noted  exactly  the  weight  of  the  liqvid  a^ 
vial.  We  next  took  a  bladder,  containing  abatt 
two  pints,  and  squeezed  all  the  air  oat  of  it,  ai 
completely  as  possible,  and  until  the  sides  of  tbe 
bladder  met.  We  first,  howerer,  nibbed  the  hU- 
der  gently  with  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight,  Vy 
closing  its  pores  with  the  oil.  We  tied  the  blad- 
der tightly  round  the  mouth  of  the  Tial,  which  we 
had  inserted  in  it,  and  with  a  piece  of  wazad 
thread  to  make  it  fit  better  and  more  tightly,  aad 
then  placed  the  vial  on  some  hot  coals  in  a  bia. 
zier.  The  vapour  or  steam  of  the  spirit,  dilalei 
and  become  aeriform  by  the  heat,  grsdoallj 
swelled  out  the  bladder  and  stretched  it  in  efoy 
direction  like  a  sail.  As  soon  as  that  was  aeecHa> 
plished,  we  removed  the  vial  from  die  fire  aad 
placed  it  on  a  carpet,  that  it  might  not  be  crackei 
by  the  cold :  we  also  pricked  the  bladder  iana^ 
diatcly,  that  the  steam  might  not  retam  to  a  liqvil 
state  by  the  cessation  of  heat,  and  confoond  the 
proportions.  We  then  removed  the  bladder,  aai 
again  took  the  weight  of  the  spirit  which  nmmoBf 
ed ;  and  so  calculated  the  quantity  which  had  ben 
converted  into  vapour,  or  an  aeriform  shape,  aai 
then  examined  how  much  space  had  been  < 
pied  by  the  body  in  its  form  of  spirits  of  ^ 
the  vial,  and  how  much  on  the  other  hand  kai 
been  occupied  by  it  in  its  aeriform  shape  ia  Iki 
bladder,  and  subtracted  the  results ;  from  wUih 
it  was  clear,  that  the  body,  thus  convertid  ni 
changed,  acquired  an  expansion  of  one  hondiii 
times  beyond  its  former  bulk. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  heat  or  eoM, 
of  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  sensible  from  ill 
weakness.  They  are  rendered  sensible  by  tke 
thermometer  as  we  described  it  above  ;•  for  tk 
cold  and  heat  are  not  actually  perceived  by  tke 
touch,  but  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  tke 
air.  Nor,  again,  is  that  expansion  or  contraetkn 
of  the  air  in  itself  visible,  but  the  air  when  es- 
panded  depresses  the  water,  and  when  contracted 
raises  it,  which  is  the  first  reduction  to  sight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  mixtoie 
of  bodies ;  namely,  how  much  aqueous,  oleagiB- 
ous,  or  spirituous,  ashy  or  salt  parts  they  cootui; 
or,  as  a  particular  example,  how  much  bstlfft 
cheese,  and  whey  there  is  in  milk,  and  the  likt? 
These  things  are  rendered  sensible  by  artiftciil 
and  skilful  separations  in  tangible  substaneei, 
and  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  them,  though  aot 
immediately  perceptible,  is  nevertheless  diseorer- 
ed  by  the  various  motions  and  eflTorts  of  bodiei. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  branch  men  have  laboured 
hard  in  distillations  and  artificial  separations,  bot 
with  little  more  success  than  in  their  other  expN 
riments  now  in  use ;  their  methods  being  men 
guesses  and  blind  attempts,  and  more  indostriooi 
than  intelligent ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  without 
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maj  imitation  or  rivalry  of  nature,  but  rather  by 
Tiolent  heats  and  too  energetic  agrents,  to  the  de- 
•traction  of  any  delicate  conformation,  in  which 
principally  consist  the  hidden  virtues  and  sym- 
pathies. Nor  do  men  in  these  separations  ever 
attend  to  or  observe  what  we  have  before  pointed 
oat ;  namely,  that  in  attacking  bodies  by  fire,  or 
other  methods,  many  qualities  are  superinduced 
by  the  fire  itself,  and  the  other  bodies  used  to 
effect  the  separation,  which  were  not  originally  in 
the  compoand.  Hence  arise  most  extraordinary 
follacies.  For  the  mass  of  vapour,  which  is 
emitted  from  water  by  fire,  for  instance,  did  not 
erist  as  vapour  or  air  in  the  water,  but  is  chiefly 
created  by  tlie  expansion  of  the  water  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire. 

So,  in  general,  all  delicate  experiments  on  na- 
toral  or  artificial  bodies,  by  which  the  genuine 
are  distinguished  from  the  adulterated,  and  the 
better  from  the  more  common,  should  be  referred 
to  this  division ;  for  they  bring  that  which  is  not 
the  object  of  the  senses  within  their  sphere. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  everywhere  diligently 
•ooght  aiYer. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  cause  of  objects  escap- 
ing oar  tenses,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
Ifoee  takes  place  by  motion,  and  this  motion 
ii  time.  If.  therefore,  the  motion  of  any  body 
be  either  so  slow,  or  so  swift,  as  not  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessary  momentum  which 
operates  on  the  senses,  the  object  is  not  perceived 
tt  all ;  as  in  the  motion  of  tlie  hour  hand,  and 
that  again  of  a  musket  ball.  The  motion  which 
ii  imperceptible  by  the  senses  from  its  slowness, 
b  readily  and  usually  rendered  sensible  by  the 
aeeumalation  of  motion;  that  which  is  imper- 
oeptible  from  its  velocity,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
Veil  measured;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
diis  should  be  done,  in  some  cases,  with  a  view 
lo  s  proper  investigation  of  nature. 

The  sixth  case,  where  the  sense  is  impeded  by 
the  power  of  the  object,  admits  of  a  reduction  to 
tho  sensible  sphere,  either  by  removing  the  ob- 
Jeet  to  a  greater  distance,  or  by  deadening  its  ef- 
fccta  by  the  interposition  of  a  medium,  which 
aay  weaken,  and  not  destroy  the  object ;  or  by 
tho  admission  of  its  reflection,  where  the  direct 
Impression  is  too  strong,  as  that  of  the  sun  in  a 
basin  of  water. 

The  seventh  case,  where  the  senses  are  so 
•rercbarged  with  the  object,  as  to  leave  no  fur- 
ther room,  scarcely  occurs,  except  in  the  smell 
or  taste«  and  is  not  of  much  consequence  as  re- 
gards our  present  subject.  Let  what  we  have 
•aidv  therefore,  suffice  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion  to  the  sensible  sphere  of  objects  not  naturally 
within  its  compass. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  reduction  is  not  ex- 
tendsd  to  the  senses  of  man,  but  to  those  of  some 
other  animal,  whose  senses,  in  some  points,  ex- 
ceed those  of  man:   as  (with  regard  to  some 


scents)  to  that  of  the  dog,  and  with  regard  to 
light  existing  imperceptibly  in  the  air,  when  not 
illumined'  from  any  extraneous  source,  to  the 
sense  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  other  animals  which 
see  by  night.  For  Tclesius  has  well  observed 
that  there  appears  to  be  an  original  portion  of 
light  even  in  the  air  itself,  although  but  slight 
and  meagre,  and  of  no  use  for  the  most  part  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  those  of  the  generality  of 
animals ;  because  those  animals  to  whose  senses 
this  light  is  proportioned,  can  see  by  night,  which 
does  not,  in  all  probability,  proceed  from  their 
seeing  either  without  light,  or  by  any  internal 
light. 

Here,  too,  we  would  observe,  that  we  at  pre- 
sent discuss  only  the  wants  of  the  senses,  and 
their  remedies ;  for  their  deceptions  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  inquiries  appropriated  to  the  senses, 
and  sensible  objects ;  except  that  important  de- 
ception, which  makes  them  define  objects  in  their 
relation  to  man,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the 
universe,  and  which  is  only  corrected  by  uni- 
versal reasoning  and  philosophy. 

41.  In  the  eighteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  class  the  instances  ff  the  road^ 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  itinerant  and 
jointed  instances.  They  are  such  as  indicate  the 
gradually  continued  motions  of  nature.  This 
species  of  instances  escapes  rather  our  observa- 
tion, than  our  senses ;  for  men  are  wonderfully 
indolent  upon  this  subject,  consulting  nature  in  a 
desultory  manner,  and  at  periodic  intervals,  when 
bodies  have  been  regularly  finished  and  com- 
pleted, and  not  during  her  work.  But  if  any  one 
were  desirous  of  examining  and  contemplating 
the  talents  and  industry  of  an  artificer,  he  would 
not  merely  wish  to  see  the  rude  materials  of  his 
art,  and  then  his  work  when  finished,  but  rather 
to  be  present  whilst  he  is  at  labour,  and  proceed- 
ing with  his  work.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  nature.  For  in 
stance,  if  any  one  investigate  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  he  should  observe  from  the  first  sowing 
of  any  seed  (which  can  easily  be  done,  by  pull- 
ing up  every  day  seeds  which  have  been  two, 
three,  or  four  days  in  the  ground,  and  examining 
them  diligently)  how  and  when  the  seed  begins 
to  swell  and  break,  and  be  filled,  as  it  were,  with 
spirit ;  then  how  it  begins  to  burst  the  bark  and 
push  out  fibres,  raising  itself  a  little  at  the  same 
time,  unless  the  ground  be  very  stiflf;  then  how 
it  pushes  out  these  fibres,  some  downwards  foi 
roots,  others  upwards  for  the  stem ;  sometimes, 
also,  creeping  laterally,  if  it  find  tlie  earth  open 
and  more  yielding  on  one  side,  and  the  like. 
The  same  should  be  done  in  observing  the  hatch 
ing  of  eggs,  where  we  may  easily  see  the  pro 
cess  of  animation  and  organization,  and  whai 
parts  are  formed  of  the  yolk,  and  what  of  the 
I  white  of  the  egg,  and  the  like.  The  same  may 
I  be  said  of  the  inquiry  into  the  formation  a^  ani- 
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mals  from  putrefaction;  for  it  would  not  be  so 
humane  to  inquire  into  perfect  and  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, by  cutting  the  fetus  from  the  womb ;  but 
opportunities  may  perhaps  be  offered  of  abortions, 
animals  killed  in  hunting,  and  the  like.  Na- 
ture, therefore,  must,  as  it  were,  be  watched,  as 
being  more  easily  observed  by  night  than  by  day ; 
for  contemplations  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 
as  carried  on  by  night,  from  the  minuteness  and 
perpetual  burning  of  our  watch-light.  The  same 
must  be  attempted  with  inanimate  objects,  which 
we  have  ourselves  done  by  inquiring  into  the 
opening  of  liquids  by  fire.  For  the  mode  in 
which  water  expands  is  different  from  that  ob- 
served in  wine,  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  very 
different  again  from  that  observed  in  milk  and 
oil,  and  the  like ;  and  this  was  easily  seen,  by 
boiling  them  with  slow  heat,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
through  which  the  whole  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived. But  we  merely  mention  this,  intending 
to  treat  of  it  more  at  large  and  more  closely  when 
we  come  to  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process ; 
for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  here  treat  of  things  themselves,  but  merely 
propose  examples. 

42.  In  the  nineteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  class  supplementary  or  substitu- 
tive instances,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call 
instances  of  refuge.  They  are  such  as  supply 
information,  where  the  senses  are  entirely  defi- 
cient, and  we,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  them 
when  appropriate  instances  cannot  bo  obtained. 
This  substitution  is  twofold,  either  by  approxima- 
tion or  by  analogy.  For  instance;  there  is  no 
known  medium,  which  entirely  prevents  the  effect 
of  the  magnet  in  attracting  iron,  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  stone,  nor  glass,  wood,  water,  oil, 
cloth,  or  fibrous  bodies,  air,  flame,  or  the  like. 
Yet,  by  accurate  experiment,  a  medium  may  per- 
haps be  found  which  would  deaden  its  effect, 
more  than  another  comparatively  and  in  degree; 
as,  for  instance,  the  magnet  would  not,  perhaps, 
attract  iron  through  the  same  thickness  of  gold 
as  of  air,  or  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  as  of 
cold  silver,  and  so  on :  for  we  have  not  ourselves 
made  the  experiment,  but  it  will  suffice  as  an 
example.  Again,  there  is  no  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat,  when  brought  near  the 
fire.  Yet,  air  becomes  warm  much  sooner  than 
stone.  These  are  examples  of  substitution  by 
approximation. 

Substitution  by  analogy  is  useful,  but  less  sure, 
aad,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  with  some  judgment. 
It  serves  to  reduce  that  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  senses  to  their  sphere,  not  by  the  percepti- 
ble operations  of  the  imperceptible  body,  but  by 
the  consideration  of  some  similar  perceptible 
body.  For  instance,  let  the  subject  for  inquiry 
be  the  mixture  of  spirits,  which  are  invisible 
bodies.  There  appears  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween bodies  and  their  sources  or  support.  Now, 


the  source  of  flame  seems  to  be  oil  and  fat;  that 
of  air,  water,  and  watery  substances ;  for  flame 
increases  over  the  exhalation  of  oil,  and  air  over 
that  of  water.  One  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water,  which  ia  manifest  to 
the  senses,  since  that  of  air  and  flame  in  geoerd 
escapes  the  senses.  But  oil  and  water  mix  veij 
imperfectly  by  composition,  or  stirring,  whilst 
they  are  exactly  and  nicely  mixed  in  herbs,  blood, 
and  the  parts  of  animals.  Something  similar, 
therefore,  may  take  place  in  the  mixtare  of  flame 
and  air  in  spirituous  substances,  not  bearing  mix- 
ture very  well  by  simple  collision,  whilst  thej 
appear,  however,  to  be  well  mixed  in  the  spiriti 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Again,  if  the  inquiry  do  not  relate  to  perfect 
mixtures  of  spirits,  but  merely  to  their  composi- 
tion, as  whether  they  easily  incorporate  with  eidi 
other,  or  there  be  rather  (as  an  example)  eertab 
winds  and  exhalations,  or  other  spiritual  bodisi, 
which  do  not  mix  with  common  air,  bat  only 
adhere  to  and  float  in  it  in  globules  and  drops, and 
are  rather  broken  and  pounded  by  the  air,  than 
received  into,  and  incorporated  wiUi  it;  this  can- 
not be  perceived  in  common  air,  and  other  aerifona 
substances,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  bodisi, 
but  an  image,  as  it  were,  of  this  process,  may  U 
conceived  in  such  liquids  as  quicksilver,  oil, 
water,  and  even  air,  when  broken  and  dissipated 
it  ascends  in  small  portions  through  water,  sod 
also  in  the  thicker  kinds  of  smoke;  lastly,  ii 
dust,  raised  and  remaining  in  the  air,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  no  incorporation :  and  the  abore 
representation  in  this  respect  is  not  a  bad  one,  if 
it  be  first  diligently  investigated,  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  difference  of  nature  between  spi- 
rituous substances,  as  between  liquids,  for,  then, 
these  images  might  conveniently  be  substitoted 
by  analogy. 

And  although  we  have  observed  of  these  sop* 
plementary  instances,  that  information  is  to  In 
derived  from  them,  when  appropriate  instanees 
are  wanting,  by  way  of  refuge,  yet,  we  would 
have  it  understood,  that  they  are  also  of  grett 
use,  when  the  appropriate  instances  are  at  band, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  information  afforded  bj 
them ;  of  which  we  will  speak  more  at  length, 
when  our  subject  leads  us,  in  due  course,  to  the 
supports  of  induction. 

43.  In  the  twentieth  rank  of  prerogatire  in- 
stances we  will  place  lancing  instances,  which 
we  are  also  wont  (but  for  a  different  reason)  to 
call  twitching  instances.  We  adopt  the  latter 
name,  because  they  twitch  the  understanding,  and 
the  former  because  they  pierce  nature,  whence  we 
style  them  occasionally  the  instances  of  Demo- 
critus.*  They  are  such  as  warn  the  understand- 
ing of  the  admirable  and  exquisite  subtilitj  cf 
nature,  so  that  it  becomes  roused  and  awakened 
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to  attention,  observation,  and  proper  inquiry :  as, 
for  instance,  that  a  little  drop  of  ink  should  be 
drawn  out  into  so  many  letters ;  that  silver  merely 
gilt  on  its  surface  should  be  stretched  to  such  a 
length  of  gilt  wire ;  that  a  little  worm,  such  as 
yon  may  find  on  the  skin,  should  possess  both  a 
•pint  and  a  varied  conformation  of  its  parts ;  that 
a  little  saffron  should  imbue  a  whole  tub  of  water 
with  its  colour ;  that  a  little  musk  or  aroma  should 
imbue  a  much  greater  extent  of  air  with  its  per- 
fume ;  that  a  cloud  of  smoke  should  be  raised  by 
a  little  incense;  that  such  accurate  differences 
of  sounds  as  articulate  words  should  be  conveyed 
in  all  directions  through  the  air,  and  even  pene- 
trate the  pores  of  wood  and  water,  (though  they 
become  much  weakened;)  that  they  should  be 
moreover  reflected,  and  that  with  such  distinct^ 
nets  and  velocity ;  that  light  and  colour  should 
for  such  an  extent,  and  so  rapidly  pass  through 
•olid  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  water,  with  so 
great  and  so  exquisite  a  variety  of  images,  and 
should  be  refracted  and  reflected ;  that  the  mag- 
net should  attract  through  every  description  of 
body,  even  the  most  compact ;  but  (what  is  still 
more  wonderful)  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
action  of  one  should  not  impede  that  of  another 
in  a  common  medium,  such  as  air;  and  that 
there  should  be  borne  through  the  air,  at  the 
•ame  time,  so  many  images  of  visible  objects,  so 
many  impulses  of  articulation,  so  many  different 
perfumes,  as  of  the  violet,  rose,  &c.,  besides  cold 
and  heat,  and  magnetic  attractions ;  all  of  them, 
I  aay,  at  once,  without  any  impediment  from 
each  other,  as  if  each  had  its  paths  and  peculiar 
passage  set  apart  for  it,  without  infringing 
against  or  meeting  each  other. 

To  these  lancing  instances,  however,  we  are 
wont,  not  without  some  advantage,  to  add  those 
which  we  call  the  limits  of  such  instances. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  we  have  pointed  out,  one 
aetion  does  not  disturb  or  impede  another  of  a 
difierent  nature,  yet  those  of  a  similar  nature  sub- 
due and  extinguish  each  other ;  as  the  light  of 
the  son  does  that  of  the  candle,  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  that  of  the  voice,  a  strong  perfume  a  more 
delicate  one,  a  powerful  heat  a  more  gentle  one, 
a  plate  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  other  iron 
the  effect  of  a  magnet.  But  the  proper  place  for 
mentioning  these  will  be  also  amongst  the  supports 
of  induction. 

44.  We  have  now  spoken  of  the  instances 
which  assist  the  senses,  and  which  are  principal. 
ly  of  service  as  regards  information ;  for  informa- 
tion begins  from  the  senses.  But  our  whole 
labour  terminates  in  practice,  and  as  the  former 
b  the  beginning,  so  is  the  latter  the  end  of  our 
•object.  The  following  instances,  therefore,  will 
be  those  wliich  are  chiefly  useful  in  practice. 
Thev  are  compreh*»nded  in  two  classes,  and  are 
•even  in  number.  We  call  them  all  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  practical  instances.    Now,  there  are 


two  defects  in  practice,  and  as  many  divisions  of 
important  instances.  Practice  is  either  deceptive 
or  too  laborious.  It  is  generally  deceptive,  (espe- 
cially af^er  a  diligent  examination  of  natures,)  on 
account  of  the  power  and  actions  of  bodies  being 
ill  defined  and  determined.  Now,  the  powers  and 
actions  of  the  bodies  are  defined  and  determined 
either  by  space  or  by  time,  or  by  the  quantity  at 
a  given  period,  or  by  the  predominance  of  energy ; 
and  if  these  four  circumstances  be  not  well  and 
diligently  considered,  the  sciences  may  indeed  be 
beautiful  in  theory,  but  are  of  no  effect  in  practice. 
We  call  the  four  instances  referred  to  this  class, 
mathematical  instances  and  instances  of  measure. 

Practice  is  laborious  either  from  the  multitude 
of  instruments,  or  the  bulk  of  matter  and  sub- 
stances requisite  for  any  given  work.  Those  In- 
stances, therefore,  are  valuable,  which  either 
direct  practice  to  that  which  is  of  most  conse- 
quence to  mankind,  or  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
struments, or  of  matter  to  be  worked  upon.  We 
assign  to  the  three  instances  relating  to  this  class 
tho  common  name  of  propitious  or  benevoient 
instances.  We  will  now  separately  discuss  these 
seven  instances,  and  conclude  with  them  that 
part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  the  prerogative 
or  illustrious  instances. 

45.  In  the  twenty-first  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  (f  the  rod 
or  rule,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the 
instances  of  completion,  or  non-ultra.  For  the 
powers  and  motions  of  bodies  do  not  act  and  take 
effect  through  indefinite  and  accidental,  but 
through  limited  and  certain  spaces ;  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  practice  that  these  should  be 
understood  and  noted  in  every  nature  which  is 
investigated ;  not  only  to  prevent  deception,  but 
to  render  practice  more  extensive  and  efhcient. 
For  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  extend  these 
powers,  and  bring  the  distance,  as  it  were,  nearer, 
as  in  the  example  of  telescopes. 

Many  powers  act  and  take  effect  only  by  actual 
touch,  as  in  the  percussion  of  bodies ;  where  the 
one  does  not  remove  the  other,  unless  the  impel- 
ling touch  the  impelled  body.  External  applica- 
tions in  medicine,  as  ointment,  and  plasters,  do 
not  exercise  their  efficacy,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  body.  Lastly,  the  objects  of  touch 
and  taste  only  strike  those  senses  when  in  con- 
tact with  their  organs. 

Other  powers  act  at  a  distance,  though  it  be 
very  small,  of  which  but  few  have,  as  yet,  been 
noted,  although  there  be  more  than  nien  .-uspect; 
this  happens  (to  take  every  day-in»tancfs)  when 
amber  or  jet  attract  straws,  bubbles  dissolve 
bubbles,  some  purgative  medicines  draw  hu- 
mours from  above,  and  the  like.  The  magnetic 
power  by  which  iron  and  the  magnet,  or  two 
magnets,  are  attracted  together,  acU  within  a 
definite  and  narrow  sphere;  but  if  there  be  any 
magnetic  power  emanating  from  the  earth,  a  little 
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below  its  surface,  and  affectinf^  the  needle  in  its 
polarity,  it  most  act  at  a  great  distance. 

Again,  if  there  be  anj  magnetic  force,  which 
acu  by  sympathy  between  the  globe  of  the  earth 
and  heavy  bodies,  or  between  that  of  the  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (as  seems  most  proba- 
ble from  the  particular  floods  and  ebbs  which 
occur  twice  in  the  month,)  or  between  the  starry 
sphere  and  the  planets,  by  which  they  are  sum- 
moned and  raised  to  their  apogees;  these  must 
all  operate  at  rery  great  distances.*  Again, 
some  conflagrations  and  the  kindling  of  flames 
take  at  very  considerable  distances,  with  particu- 
lar substances,  as  they  report  of  the  naphtlia  of 
Babylon.  Heat,  too,  insinuates  itself  at  wide 
distances,  as  does  also  cold,  so  that  the  masses 
of  ice  which  are  broken  off  and  float  upon  the 
Nortliern  Ocean,  and  are  borne  through  the  At- 
lantic to  the  coast  of  Canada,  become  perceptible 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  strike  them  with  cold 
from  a  distance.  Perfumes  also  (though  here 
there  appears  to  be  always  some  corporeal  emis- 
sion) act  at  remarkable  distances;  as  is  experi- 
enced by  persons  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Florida, 
or  parts  of  Spain,  where  there  are  whole  woods 
of  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  odoriferous  plants, 
or  rosemary  and  marjorom  bushes,  and  the  like. 
Lastly,  the  rays  of  light  and  the  impression  of 
sound  act  at  extensive  distances. 

Yet  all  these  powers,  whether  acting  at  a  small 
or  great  distance,  certainly  act  within  deflnite 
distances,  which  are  well  ascertained  by  nature: 
so  that  there  is  a  limit  depending  either  on  the 
mass  or  quantity  of  the  bodies,  the  vigour  or 
faintness  of  the  powers,  or  the  favourable  or  im- 
peding nature  of  the  medium,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  observed.  We 
must  also  note  the  boundaries  of  violent  motions, 
such  as  missiles,  projectiles,  wheels,  and  the 
like,  since  they  are  also  manifestly  confined  to 
certain  limits. 

Some  motions  and  virtues  are  to  be  found  of  a 
directly  contrary  nature  to  these,  which  act  in 
contact,  but  not  at  a  distance ;  namely,  such  as 
operate  at  a  distance,  and  not  in  contact,  and 
again  act  with  less  force  at  a  less  distance,  and 
the  reverse.  Sight,  for  instance,  is  not  easily 
effective  in  contact,  but  requires  a  medium  and 
distance ;  although  I  remember  having  heard  from 
a  person,  deserving  of  credit,  that  in  being  cured 
of  a  cataract,  (which  was  done  by  putting  a  small 
silver  needle  within  the  first  coat  of  the  eye,  to 
remove  the  thin  pellicle  of  the  cataract,  and  force 
it  into  a  comer  of  the  eye,)  he  had  distinctly  seen 
the  needle  moving  across  the  pupil.  Still,  though 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  large  bodies  can- 
not be  seen  well  or  distinctly,  unless  at  the  vertex  , 
of  a  cone,  where  the  rays  from  the  object  meet  at 
s<«me  distance  from  the  eye.    In  old  persons,  the 
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eye  sees  better  if  the  obji 
farther,  and  not  nearer.  A| 
in  projectiles  the  impact  is 
short  a  distance  as  a  little  i 
the  observations  to  be  m» 
motions  as  regards  distance 

There  is  another  measoi 
which  must  not  be  passai 
progressive,  but  spherical 
expansion  of  bodies  into  t 
traction  into  a  lesser  sphere 
of  this  motion,  we  must  i 
compression  or  extension  b< 
admit  of,  according  to  th< 
point  they  begin  to  resist  it 
it  no  farther ;  as,  when  an  i 
pressed,  it  allows  a  certa 
air,  but,  if  this  be  increase 
fer  it,  and  the  bladder  is  hi 

We  have  proved  this  by 
riment.  We  took  a  meta 
thin  sort,  such  as  is  used  t 
merged  it  in  a  basin  of  wi 
air  contained  in  its  interi< 
bottom  of  the  basin.  Vi 
placed  a  small  globe  at  th 
over  which  we  placed  the 
that  if  the  globe  were  sm 
interior  of  the  bell,  the  aii 
and  be  compressed  withou 
if  it  were  too  large  for  the 
it,  the  latter  became  imp 
raised  the  bell  partly  up, 
hies. 

To  prove,  also,  the  ext 
compression)  which  air  ad: 
following  method.  We  t 
small  hole  at  one  end ;  i 
violent  suction  at  this  hoi 
hole  with  the  finger,  imme 
and  then  removed  the  fingi 
strained  by  the  effort  mad< 
beyond  its  natural  state,  i 
to  recover  and  contract  ill 
had  not  been  immersed  i 
drawn  in  the  air  with  a  his 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
to  recover  its  former  dimei 

It  is  well  ascertained,  tli 
air)  admit  of  considerab! 
been  before  observed  ;  but 
as  water)  admit  of  it  mud 
less  extent.  We  investig 
the  following  experiment. 

We  had  a  leaden  globe 
taining  about  two  pints, ' 
tolerable  thickness,  so  as  t 


•  Query. 

t  This  poiMge  shows  that  th« 
mosphere,  which  forces  the  wal 
Bacon'i  time,  uadentooc. 
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pnMaie.  We  poured  water  into  it  through  an 
•pefftore,  which  we  ailerwards  cloeed  with  melted 
latdt  ae  toon  as  the  globe  was  filled  with  water, 
m  that  the  whole  became  perfectly  solid.  We 
atxt  flattened  the  two  opposite  sides  with  a  heavy 
kammer,  which  necessarily  caused  the  water  to 
occupy  a  less  space,  since  the  sphere  is  the  solid 
of  greatest  content;  and  when  hammering  failed, 
firoBi  the  resistance  of  the  water,  we  made  use  of 
o  nil!  or  press,  till  at  last  the  water,  refusing  to 
oubmit  to  a  greater  pressure,  exuded,  like  a  fine 
4ow,  through  the  solid  lead.  We  then  computed 
the  extent  to  which  the  original  space  had  been 
jodoeed,  and  concluded  that  water  admitted  such 
a  degree  of  compression  when  constrained  by 
giMU  violence. 

The  more  solid,  dry,  or  compact  bodies,  such 
M  olones,  wood,  and  metals,  admit  of  much  less, 
tad,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  compression, 
or  expansion,  but  escape  by  breaking,  slipping 
Ibrwvd,  or  other  efibrts ;  as  appears  in  bending 
wood,  or  steel  for  watch-springs,  in  projectiles, 
hMnmering,  and  many  other  motions,  all  of  which, 
logotber  with  their  degrees,  are  to  be  observed 
aad  examined  in  the  investigation  of  nature, 
r  to  a  certainty,  or  by  estimation,  or  compari- 
,  as  opportunity  permits. 

AS.  In  the  twenty-second  rank  of  prerogative 
iaolonceo,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  t^c 
ttmne^  which  we  were  also  wont  to  call  water 
iaotaoces;  borrowing  our  expression  from  the 
hour-glass,  employed  by  the  ancients  in- 
of  those  with  sand.  They  are  such  as 
sure  nature  by  the  moments  of  time,  as  the 
lut  instances  do  by  the  degrees  of  space.  For 
ill  motion  or  natural  action  takes  place  in  time, 
mofo  or  less  rapidly,  but  still  in  determined  mo- 
MoatOt  well  ascertained  by  nature.  Even  those 
Mtiooo  which  appear  to  take  efiect  suddenly,  and 
fai  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  (as  we  express  it,)  are 
iMBd  to  admit  of  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

Ib  the  first  place,  then,  we  see  that  the  return 
«C  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  place,  takes 
yiofls  in  regular  times,  as  does  the  flood  and  ebb 
of  the  sea.  The  descent  of  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  earth,  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies  towards 
the  heavenly  sphere,  take  place  in  definite  times, 
•OOOffding  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
Modiun  through  which  it  moves.  The  sailing 
of  ahipo,  the  motions  of  animals,  the  transmission 
of  projectiles,  all  take  place  in  times,  the  sums 
of  which  can  be  computed.  With  regard  to  heat, 
wo  oee  that  boys  in  winter  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  flame  without  being  burned ;  and  conjurors,  by 
^eiek  and  regular  movements,  overturn  vessels 
iilod  with  wine  or  water,  and  replace  them  with- 
oot  spilling  the  liquid,  with  several  similar  in- 
ttiuni.  The  compression,  expansion,  and  erup- 
tion of  .several  bodies,  takes  place  more  or  less 
npidly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
Its  motion,  but  still  in  definite  moments. 
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In  the  explosion  of  several  cannon  at  once, 
(which  are  sometimes  heard  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,)  the  sound  of  those  nearest  to  the 
spot,  is  heard  before  that  of  the  most  distant. 
Even  in  sight,  (whose  action  is  most  rapid,)  it  is 
clear  that  a  definite  time  is  necessary  for  its  ex- 
ertion, which  is  proved  by  certain  objects  being 
invisible  from  the  velocity  of  their  motion,  such 
as  a  musket  ball.  For  the  flight  of  a  ball  is  too 
swift  to  allow  an  impression  of  i^  figure  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  sighL 

This  last  instance,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
have  sometimes  excited  in  us  a  most  marvellous 
doubt,  no  less  than  whether  the  image  of  the  sky 
and  stars  is  perceived  as  at  the  actual  moment  of 
its  existence,  or  rather  a  little  after,  and  whether 
there  is  not  (with  regard  to  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies)  a  true  and  apparent  time, 
as  well  as  a  true  and  apparent  place,  which  is 
observed  by  astronomers  in  parallaxes.*  It  ap- 
peared so  incredible  to  us,  that  the  images  or 
radiations  of  heavenly  bodies  could  suddenly  be 
conveyed  through  such  immense  spaces  to  the 
sight,  and  it  seemed  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
transmitted  in  a  definite  time.  That  doubt,  how- 
ever, (as  far  as  regards  any  great  difTerence  be- 
tween the  true  and  apparent  time,)  was  subse- 
quently completely  set  at  rest,  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  loss  and  diminution  of  size  as  regards 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  a  star,  occar 
sioned  by  its  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served at  how  great  a  distance  (at  least  sixty 
miles)  bodies  which  are  merely  white  can  be 
suddenly  seen  by  us.  For  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  light  of  heavenly  bodies  not  only  far  surpass 
the  vivid  appearance  of  white,  but  even  the  light 
of  any  flame  (with  which  we  are  acquainted)  in 
the  vigour  of  its  radiation.  The  immense  velocity 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  which  is  perceived  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  and  has  so  astonished  think- 
ing men,  that  they  have  been  more  ready  to  believe 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  renders  the  motion  of 
radiation  from  them  (marvellous  as  it  is  in  its 
rapidity)  more  worthy  of  belief.  That  which  has 
weighed  most  with  us,  however,  is,  tliat  if  there 
were  any  considerable  interval  of  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  appearance,  the  images  would 
often  be  interrupted  and  confused  by  clouds 
formed  in  the  mean  time,  and  similar  disturbances 
of  the  medium.  Let  this  suffice  with  regard  to 
the  simple  measures  of  time. 

It  is  not  merely  the  absolute,  but  still  more  the 
relative  measure  of  motions  and  actions  which 
must  be  inquired  into,  for  this  latter  is  of  great 
use  and  application*  We  perceive  that  the  flame 
of  fire-arms  is  seen  sooner  than  the  sound  is  heard, 
although  the  ball  must  have  struck  the  air  before 
the  flame,  which  was  behind  it,  could  escape :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  light  moves  with  greatei 

^  Thto  to  ft  ftiniiiiUr  ftppvoilofttlM  to  Rnmer't  dtocov«nr  oT 
itflM  b«liif  roqaired  for  Um  propftcatliMi  of  lifht. 
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Telocity  than  sound.  We  peroeire,  also,  that  yI 
sible  images  are  received  by  the  sight  with  greater 
rapidity  than  they  are  dismissed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, a  Tiolin  string  touched  with  the  finger  appears 
doable  or  triple,  because  the  new  image  is  receired 
before  the  former  one  is  dismissed.  Hence,  also, 
rings  when  spinning,  appear  globular,  and  a  lighted 
torch,  home  rapidly  along  at  night,  appears  to  have 
a  tail.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of 
motion,  also,  Galileo  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  supposing  the  earth 
to  move  rapidly,  and  the  water  slowly,  by  which 
means  tlie  water,  after  accumulating,  would  at 
intervals  fall  back,  as  is  shown  in  a  vessel  of 
water  made  to  move  rapidly.  He  has,  however, 
imagined  this  on  data  which  cannot  be  granted, 
(namely,  the  earth's  motion,)  and,  besides,  does 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  tide  taking  place 
every  six  hours. 

An  example  of  our  present  point,  (the  relative 
measure  of  motion,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its 
remarkable  use  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  con- 
spicuous in  mines  filled  with  gunpowder,  where 
immense  weights  of  earth,  buildings,  and  the  like, 
are  overthrown  and  prostrated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  powder ;  the  reason  of  which  is  decidedly  this, 
that  the  motion  of  the  expansion  of  the  grunpowder 
is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  gravity,  which 
would  resist  it,  so  that  the  former  has  terminated 
before  the  latter  has  commenced.  Hence,  also,  in 
missiles,  a  strong  blow  will  not  carry  them  so  far 
as  a  sharp  and  rapid  one.  Nor  could  a  small  por- 
tion  of  animal  spirit  in  animals,  especially  in  such 
vast  bodies  as  those  of  the  whale  and  elephant, 
have  ever  bent  or  directed  such  a  mass  of  body, 
were  it  not  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  former, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  latter  in  resisting  its 
motion. 

In  short,  this  point  is  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
dations of  the  magic  experiments,  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,)  where  a  small  mass  of 
matter  overcomes  and  regulates  a  much  larger,  if 
there  be  but  an  anticipation  of  motion,  by  the 
velocity  of  one  before  the  other  is  prepared  to  act. 

Finally,  the  point  of  the  first  and  last  should  be 
observed  in  all  natural  actions.  Thus,  in  an  infu. 
sion  of  rhubarb,  the  purgative  property  is  first 
extracted,  and  then  the  astringent;  we  have  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  same  kind  in  steeping 
violets  in  vinegar,  which  first  extracts  the  sweet 
and  delicate  odour  of  the  flower,  and  then  the 
more  earthy  part,  which  disturbs  the  perfume ;  so 
that  if  the  violets  be  steeped  a  whole  day,  a  much 
fainter  perfume  is  extracted  than  if  they  were 
steeped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and  then 
taken  out;  and  since  the  odoriferous  spirit  in  the 
violet  is  not  abundant,  let  other  and  fresh  violets 
be  steeped  in  the  vinegar  everv  quarter  of  an  hour, 
us  many  as  six  times,  when  the  infusion  becomes 
so  strengthened,  that  although  the  violets  have 


not  altogether  remained  1 
hoar  and  a  half,  there  n 
perfume,  not  inferior  to 
whole  year.  It  mast  be 
the  perfume  does  not  acqt 
aboot  a  month  after  the  ii 
tion  of  aromatic  plants  : 
wine,  it  is  well  known  tha 
phlegm  rises  first,  then  ii 
the  spirit,  and  lastly,  wati 
aroma ;  and  many  observ 
well  worthy  of  notice,  ai 
tions.    But  let  these  sofl! 

47.  In  the  twenty-thin 
stances,  we  will  place 
which  we  are  also  wont 
ture,  (borrowing  a  word 
are  such  as  measure  the 
of  bodies,  and  point  ont  i 
in  the  degree  of  power, 
some  powers  only  subsii 
tity,  or  such  as  bears  a  n 
tion  and  fabric  of  the  ui 
is  fixed,  its  parts  fall.  T1 
and  ebb,  but  not  in  the  r 
mission  of  the  sea.    Thi 
ticular  powers  act  accord 
quantity  of  the   body, 
are  not  easily  rendered 
wine  and  beer  become  ri) 
skins,  much  more  readib 
an  herb  be  placed  in  a 
liquid,  infusion  takes  pis 
lion,  if  in  less,  the  rev 
and  a  light  sprinkling,  p 
the  human  body.     Ligh 
but  is  dissipated  and  ii 
thus  we  see  that  in  brea 
quantity  of  moisture,  like 
is  immediately  dissolved 
same  magnet  does  not  a1 
whole  magnet  did.  Thei 
the  small ness  of  the  qu 
as  in  boring,  a  sharp  poi 
than  a  blunt  one;  the 
makes  an  impression  on 

Here,  too,  we  must  m 
vague  result,  but  inquire 
of  quantity  requisite  for 
power.  For  one  would  I 
power  bears  an  exact  pn 
that  if  a  leaden  bullet  of 
would  fall  in  a  given  1 
ought  to  fall  twice  as  rap 
neous.  Nor  does  the  sa 
kind  of  power,  their  diffe 
The  measure,  therefore, 
experiment,  and  not  by  ] 

Lastly,  we  must  in  f 
nature  observe  what  quai 
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is  requisite  for  a  griven  effect,  and  must  at  the 
nme  time  be  gruarded  against  estimating  it  at  too 
mach  or  too  little. 

48.  In  the  twenty-fourth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances^  we  will  place  wrestling  instances, 
"which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  instances  of  pre- 
dominance.  They  are  such  as  point  out  the  pre- 
dominance and  submission  of  powers  compared 
with  each  other,  and  which  of  them  is  the  more 
energetic  and  superior,  or  more  weak  and  inferior. 
For  the  motions  and  effects  of  bodies  are  com- 
pounded, decomposed,  and  combined,  no  less 
than  the  bodies  themselves.  We  will  exhibit, 
therefore,  the  principal  kinds  of  motions  or  active 
powers,  in  order  that  their  comparative  strength, 
and  thence  a  demonstration  and  definition  of  the 
instances  in  question,  may  be  rendered  more  clear. 

Let  the  first  motion  be  that  of  the  resistance  of 
wudter^  which  exists  in  every  particle,  and  com- 
pletely prevents  its  annihilation ;  so  that  no  con- 
flagration, weight,  pressure,  violence,  or  length 
of  time,  can  reduce  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  to  nothing,  or  prevent  it  from  being  some- 
thing, anU  occupying  some  space,  and  delivering 
itself,  (whatever  straits  it  be  put  to,)  by  changing 
its  form  or  place,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  re- 
maining as  it  is,  nor  can  it  ever  happen  that  it 
should  either  be  nothing  or  nowhere.  This  mo- 
tion is  designated  by  the  schools  (which  generally 
name  and  define  every  thing  by  its  effects  and  in- 
conveniences,  rather  than  by  its  inherent  cause) 
by  the  axiom,  *<  that  two  bodies  cannot  exist  in 
the  same  place,*'  or  they  call  it  a  motion,  **  to  pre- 
Tent  the  penetration  of  dimensions."  It  is  use- 
less to  give  examples  of  this  motion,  since  it  exists 
in  every  body. 

Let  the  second  motion  be  that  which  we  term 
the  motion  of  connexion^  by  which  bodies  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated  at  any  point  from 
Ae  contact  of  another  body,  delighting,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mutual  connexion  and  contact.  This 
b  called  by  the  schools  a  motion  *<  to  prevent  a 
TBcnum.**  It  takes  place  when  water  is  drawn 
vp  by  suction  or  a  syringe,  the  flesh  by  cupping, 
or  when  the  water  remains  without  escaping  from 
perforated  jars,  unless  the  mouth  be  opened  to 
admit  the  air,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a 
like  nature. 

Let  the  third  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  Kbertyi  by  which  bodies    strive  to  deliver 
themselves  from  any  unnatural  pressure  or  ten- 
sion, and  to  restore  themselves  to  the  dimensions  I 
■aited  to  their  mass ;  and  of  which,  also,  there 
are  innumerable  examples.     Thus,  we  have  ex-  I 
araples  of  their  escaping  from  pressure,  in  the  I 
water  in  swimming,  in  the  air  in  flying,  in  the 
water  agrain  in  rowing,  and  in  the  air  in  the  un-  ' 
diilations  of  the  winds,  and  in  the  springs  of  ,' 
watches.     An  exact  instance  of  the  motion  of 
ooropreased  air  is  seen  in  children's  popguns,  ' 
which  they  make  by  scooping  out  elder  branches, . 


or  some  such  matter,  and  forcing  in  a  piece  of 
some  pulpy  rout,  or  the  like,  at  each  end ;  then 
they  force  the  root  or  other  pellet  with  a  ramrod 
to  the  opposite  end,  from  which  the  lower  pellet 
is  emitted  and  projected  with  a  report,  and  tha* 
before  it  is  touched  by  the  other  piece  of  root  or 
pellet,  or  by  the  ramrod.  We  have  examples  of 
their  escape  from  tension,  in  the  motion  of  the 
air  that  remains  in  glass  eggs  after  suction,  in 
strings,  leather,  and  cloth,  which  recoil  after  ten- 
sion, unless  it  be  long  continued.  The  schools 
define  this  by  the  term  of  motion  "  from  the  form 
of  the  element ;"  injudiciously  enough,  since  this 
motion  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  air,  water,  or 
fire,  but  in  every  species  of  solid,  as  wood,  iron, 
lead,  cloth,  parchment,  &c.,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  proper  size,  and  is  with  difficulty  stretched 
to  any  other.  Since,  however,  this  motion  of 
liberty  is  the  most  obvious  of  all,  and  to  be  seen 
in  an  infinite  number  of  cases,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  distinguish  it  correctly  and  clearly;  for  some 
most  carelessly  confound  this  with  the  two  others 
of  resistance  and  connection ;  namely,  the  free- 
dom from  pressure  with  the  former,  and  that  from 
tension  with  the  latter ;  as  if  bodies  when  com- 
pressed yielded  or  expanded  to  prevent  a  pene- 
tration of  dimensions,  and,  when  stretched, 
rebounded  and  contracted  themselves  to  prevent 
a  vacuum.  But  if  the  air,  when  compressed, 
could  be  brought  to  the  density  of  water,  or  wood 
to  that  of  stone,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
penetration  of  dimensions,  and  yet  the  compres- 
sion would  be  much  greater  than  they  actually 
admit  of.  So,  if  water  could  be  expanded  till  it 
became  as  rare  as  air,  or  stone  as  rare  as  wood, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  vacuum,  and  yet  the 
expansion  would  be  much  greater  than  they  ac- 
tually admit  of.  We  do  not,  therefore,  arrive  at 
a  penetration  of  dimensions  or  a  vacuum,  before 
the  extremes  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
whilst  the  motion  we  speak  of  stops  and  exerts 
itself  much  within  them,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  of  bodies  to  preserve  their  specific 
density,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  their  form,)  and 
not  to  desert  them  suddenly,  but  only  to  change 
by  degrees,  and  of  their  own  accord.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  necessary  to  intimate  to 
mankind  (because  many  other  points  depend 
upon  this)  that  the  violent  motion  which  we  call 
mechanical,  and  Democritus  (who,  in  explaining 
his  primary  motions,  is  to  be  ranked  even  below 
the  middling  class  of  philosophere)  termed  the 
motion  of  a  blow,  is  nothing  else  than  this  motion 
of  liberty,  namely,  a  tendency  to  relaxation  from 
compression.  For,  in  all  simple  impulsion  or 
flight  through  the  air,  the  body  is  not  displaced 
or  moved  in  space,  until  its  parts  are  placed  in 
an  unnatural  state,  and  compressed  by  the  impel 
ling  force.  When  that  takes  place,  the  different 
parts  urging  the  other  in  succession,  the  whole  in 
moved,  and  that  with  a  rotatory  as  well  as  pro 
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gressire  motion^  in  order  that  the  parts  may,  b j 
this  means,  also,  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or 
more  readily  submiL  Let  this  suffice  for  the 
motion  in  question. 

Let  the  fourth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  matter i  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  last. 
For,  in  the  motion  of  liberty,  bodies  abhor,  reject, 
and  avoid  a  new  size  or  volume,  or  any  new  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  Tfor  these  different  terms 
have  the  same  meaning,)  and  strive,  with  all  their 
power,  to  rebound  and  resume  their  former  density. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  motion  of  matter  they  are 
anxious  to  acquire  a  new  volume  or  dimension, 
and  attempt  it  willingly  and  rapidly,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  most  vigorous  effort,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  gunpowder.  The  most  powerful,  or,  at 
least,  most  frequent,  though  not  the  only  instru- 
ments of  this  motion,  are  heat  and  cold.  For 
instance,  the  air,  if  expanded  by  tension,  (as  by 
suction  in  the  glass  e^^)  struggles  anxiously  to 
restore  itself;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  it  strives, 
on  the  contrary,  to  dilate  itself,  and  longs  for  a 
larger  volume,  regularly  passing  and  migrating 
into  it,  as  into  a  new  form,  (as  it  is  termed :)  nor, 
after  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  is  it  anxious 
to  return,  unless  it  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  which  is  not  indeed  a  return, 
but  a  fresh  change.  So,  also,  water,  when  con- 
fined by  compression,  resists,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come as  it  was  before,  namely,  more  expanded  ; 
but  if  there  happen  an  intense  and  continued 
cold,  it  changes  itself  readily  and  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, into  the  condensed  state  of  ice ;  and  if  the 
cold  be  long  continued,  without  any  intervening 
warmth,  (as  in  grottos  and  deep  caves,)  it  is 
changed  into  crystal  or  similar  matter,  and  never 
resumes  its  form. 

Let  the  fifth  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  continuity.  We  do  not  understand  by  this,  sim- 
ple and  primary  continuity  with  any  other  body, 
(for  that  is  the  motion  of  connexion,)  but  the  con- 
tinuity  of  a  particular  body  in  itself.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  that  all  bodies  abhor  a  solution  of 
continuity,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  all  par- 
tially. In  hard  bodies,  (such  as  steel  and  glass,) 
the  resistance  to  an  interruption  of  continuity  is 
most  powerful  and  efHcacious,  whilst,  although  in 
liquids  it  appears  to  be  faint  and  languid,  yet  it  is 
not  altogether  null,  but  exists  in  the  lowest  degree, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  experiments,  such  as 
bubbles,  the  round  form  of  drops,  in  thin  threads 
which  drip  from  roofs,  the  cohesion  of  glutinous 
substances,  and  the  like.  It  is  most  conspicu. 
ous,  however,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  push  this 
separation  to  still  smaller  particles.  Thus,  in 
mortars,  the  pestle  produces  no  effect  after  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  contusion,  water  does  not  penetrate 
small  fissures,  and  the  air  itself,  notwithstanding 
(U  subtilty,  does  not  penetrate  the  pores  of  solid 
vessels  at  once,  but  only  by  long  continued  in- 
binuation. 


Let  the  sixth  be  that  whi< 
of  acquitition^  or  the  motion 
which  bodies  placed  among 
genous  and,  as  it  were,  hosti 
with  the  means  or  opportoi 
and  uniting  themselves  w 
analagous  nature,  even  whf 
closely  allied  to  them,  imm 
it  were,  select  them,  and  a| 
something  acquired,  (whenc 
and  to  have  need  of  these  1 
stance,  gold,  or  any  other  i 
like  the  neighbourhood  of 
meet  with  any  tangible  and 
as  the  finger,  paper,  or  the  1 
adhere  to  it,  and  are  no 
Paper,  too,  and  cloth,  and 
with  the  air,  which  is  inhe 
pores.    They  readily,  ther 
other  liquids,  and  get  rid  o 
sponge,  dipped  in  water  or 
of  it  bo  out  of  the  water 
height  above  it,  will  yet  gi 

Hence,  an  excellent  rv 
opening  and  dissolution  of 
mention  corrosive  and  stro? 
their  way,)  if  a  body  can  b 
adapted,  suited,  and  frien 
than  that  with  which  it 
united,  the  given  solid  ii 
dissolves  itself  to  receive  t) 
or  removes  the  latter.*  N 
of  this  motion  confined  to 
energy  (of  which  Gilbert 
have  told  so  many  fable 
excited  in  a  body  by  ger 
does  not  endure  the  air,  bu 
substance,  if  there  be  any 

Let  the  seventh  be  that 
tion  of  greater  eonpregaiio 
borne  towards  masses  of  f 
stance,  heavy  bodies  towi 
the  sphere  of  heaven.  Tl 
natural  motion,  by  a  supe 
it,  because  produced  by  no 
which  made  them  conside 
stances ;  or,  perhaps,  beci 
which  is  little  to  be  won 
and  earth  are  always  pre 
and  sources  of  many  other 
absent,  and  sometimes  pre 
called  this  perpetual  and 
never  interrupted,  but  inst 
the  otliers  are  interrupted 
others  adscititious.  The 
reality  weak  and  slow, 
inferior  to  the  others  as  k 
the  mass  of  the  body  be  g 
motion  have  so  filled  men 

*  Thia  la  one  of  the  moat  use! 
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hire  obscnred  all  others,  yet  they  know  bat  little 
tboat  it,  and  commit  many  errors  in  its  estimate. 

Let  the  eighth  be  that  which  we  terra  the  mo- 
tion of  lesser  congregation^  by  which  the  homoge- 
neons  parts  in  any  body  separate  themselves  from 
the  heterogenous  and  unite  together,  and  whole 
bodies  of  a  similar  substance  coalesce  and  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  congre- 
gated, attracted,  and  meet,  from  some  distance ; 
thus,  in  milk  the  cream  rises  after  a  certain  time, 
and  in  wine  the  dregs  and  tartar  sink;  which 
effects  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  gravity  and 
lerity  only,  so  as  to  account  for  the  rising  of  some 
parts  and  the  sinking  of  others,  but  much  more  to 
the  desire  of  the  homogeneous  bodies  to  meet  and 
unite.  This  motion  differs  from  that  of  need  in 
two  points:  Ist.  Because  the  latter  is  the  stimu- 
Ins  of  a  malignant  and  contrary  nature ;  whilst  in 
this  of  which  we  treat,  (if  there  be  no  impediment 
or  xestraint,)  the  parts  are  united  by  their  affinity, 
although  there  be  no  foreign  nature  to  create  a 
■tniggie;  2dly.  Because  the  union  is  closer  and 
Bore  select.  For,  in  the  other  motion,  bodies 
which  have  no  great  affinity  unite,  if  they  can  but 
SToid  the  hostile  body,  whilst  in  this,  substances 
which  are  connected  by  a  decided  kindred  resem- 
blance, come  together  and  are  moulded  into  one. 
It  la  a  motion  existing  in  all  compound  bodies, 
mad  would  be  readily  seen  in  each,  if  it  were 
not  confined  and  checked  by  the  other  affec- 
tioDt  and  necessities  of  bodies  which  disturb  the 
union. 

Tliis  motion  is  usually  confined  in  the  three 
Mlowing  manners :  by  the  torpor  of  the' bodies ; 
by  the  power  of  the  predominating  body ;  by  ex- 
ternal motion.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  more  or  less  sluggishness  in 
tangible  bodies,  and  an  abhorrence  of  locomotion : 
•0  that,  unless  excited,  they  prefer  remaining  con- 
tented with  their  actual  state,  to  placing  them- 
adTea  in  a  better  position.  There  are  three 
■eana  of  breaking  through  this  sluggishness : 
beat;  the  active  power  of  a  similar  body ;  vivid 
and  powerful  motion.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
beat  is,  on  this  account,  defined  as  that  which 
ae|iantes  heterogeneous,  and  draws  together  ho- 
BOgeneoas  substances ;  a  definition  of  the  peri- 
patetics, which  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Gilbert, 
who  says  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  define  man  to  be 
which  sows  wheat  and  plants  vineyards; 
f  only  a  definition  deduced  from  efifects,  and 
but  partial.  But,  it  is  still  more  to  be 
blamed,  because  those  effects,  such  as  they  are, 
are  not  a  peculiar  property  of  heat,  but  a  mere 
aeeldent,  (for  cold,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
does  the  same,)  arising  from  the  desire  of  the  ho- 
BOgeneons  parts  to  unite ;  the  heat  then  assists 
Ihem  in  breaking  through  that  sluggrishness, 
which  before  restrained  their  desire.  With  re- 
gari  to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  power  of 
a  riwilir  body,  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 


magnet  when  armed  with  ste«»l,  for  it  excites  in 
the  steel  a  power  of  adhering  to  steel,  as  a  homo* 
geneous  substance,  the  power  of  the  magnet 
breaking  through  the  sluggishness  of  the  steel. 
With  regard  to  the  assistance  of  motion,  it  is  seen 
in  wooden  arrows  or  points,  which  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  wood  than  if  they  were  tipped  with 
iron,  from  the  similarity  of  the  substance,  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion  breaking  through  the 
sluggishness  of  the  wood  ;  of  which  two  last 
experiments  we  have  spoken  above,  in  the  apho- 
rism on  clandestine  instances.* 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arise  from  the  power  of  the 
predominant  body,  is  shown  in  the  decomposition 
of  blood  and  urine  by  cold.  For,  as  long  as  these 
substances  are  filled  with  the  active  spirit,  which 
regulates  and  restrains  each  of  their  component 
parts,  as  the  predominant  ruler  of  the  whole,  the 
several  different  parts  do  not  collect  themselves 
separately  on  account  of  the  check  ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  spirit  has  evaporated,  or  has  been  choked 
by  the  cold,  then  the  decomposed  parts  unite, 
according  to  their  natural  desire.  Hence,  it 
happens,  that  all  bodies  which  contain  a  sharp 
spirit  (as  salts,  and  the  like)  last,  without  de- 
composition, owing  to  the  permanent  and  dura- 
ble power  of  the  predominating  and  imperious 
spirit. 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arises  from  external  motion,  is 
very  evident  in  that  agitation  of  bodies,  which 
preserves  them  from  putrefaction.  For  all  putre- 
faction depends  on  the  congregation  of  the  homo- 
geneous parts,  whence,  by  degrees,  there  ensues 
a  corruption  of  the  first  form,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
the  generation  of  another.  For,  the  decomposi 
tion  of  the  original  form,  which  is  itself  the  union 
of  the  homogeneous  parts,  precedes  the  putrefac- 
tion, which  prepares  the  way  for  the  generation 
of  another.  This  decomposition,  if  not  inter- 
rupted, is  simple ;  but  if  there  be  various  obsta- 
cles, putrefactions  ensue,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  a  new  generation.  But,  if  (to  come  to  our 
present  point)  a  frequent  agitation  be  excited,  by 
external  motion,  the  motion  towards  union  (which 
is  delicate  and  gentle,  and  requires  to  be  free  from 
all  external  influence)  is  disturbed,  and  ceases ; 
which  we  perceive  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable 
instances.  Thus,  the  daily  agitation  or  flowing 
of  water  prevents  putrefaction;  winds  prevent 
the  air  from  being  pestilent ;  com,  turned  about 
and  shaken  in  granaries,  continues  clean;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  is  externally  agitated, 
will,  with  difficulty,  rot  internally. 

We  must  not  omit  that  union  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  induration 
and  desiccation.  When  the  spirit  or  moisturei 
which  has  evaporated  into  spirit,  has  escaped 
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from  a  porous  body,  (such  as  wood,  bone,  parch- 
ment, and  the  like,)  the  thicker  parts  are  drawn 
together,  and  united  with  a  greater  effort,  and  in- 
duration or  desiccation  is  the  consequence ;  and 
this  we  attribute  not  so  much  to  the  motion  of 
connexion,  (in  order  to  prevent  a  vacuum,)  as  to 
this  motion  of  friendship  and  union. 

Union  from  a  distance  is  rare,  and  yet  is  to  be 
met  with  in  more  instances  than  are  generally 
observed.  We  perceive  it  when  one  bubble  dis- 
solves another,  when  medicines  attract  humours 
from  a  similarity  of  substance,  when  one  string 
moves  another  in  unison  with  it  on  different  in- 
struments, and  the  like.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  motion  is  very  prevalent  also  in  animal  spi- 
rits, but  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  facL  It  is, 
however,  conspicuous  in  the  magnet,  and  mag- 
netized iron.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  motions 
of  the  magnet,  we  must  plainly  distinguish  them, 
for  there  are  four  distinct  powers  or  effects  of  the 
magnet  which  should  not  be  confounded,  although 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  mankind  has 
classed  them  together.  1.  The  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  magnet,  or  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
or  of  magnetized  iron  to  iron.  2.  Its  polarity 
towards  the  north  and  south,  and  its  variation. 
3.  Its  penetration  through  grold,  glass,  stone,  and 
all  other  substances.  4.  The  communication  of 
power  from  the  mineral  to  iron,  and  from  iron  to 
iron,  without  any  communication  of  the  sub- 
stances. Here,  however,  we  only  speak  of  the 
first.  There  is  also  a  singular  motion  of  attrac- 
tion between  quicksilver  and  gold,  so  that  the 
gold  attracts  quicksilver  even  when  made  use  of 
in  ointment,  and  those  who  work  surrounded  by 
the  vapours  of  quicksilver  are  wont  to  hold  a 
piece  of  gold  in  their  mouths,  to  collect  the  exha- 
lations, which  would  otherwise  attack  the  heads 
and  bones,  and  this  piece  soon  grows  white.* 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  motion  of  lesser  congrre- 
gation. 

Let  the  ninth  be  the  magnetic  motion,  which 
although  of  the  nature  of  that  last  mentioned,  yet, 
when  operating  at  great  distances,  and  on  great 
masses,  deserves  a  separate  inquiry,  especially 
if  it  neither  begin  in  contact,  as  most  motions 
of  congregation  do,  nor  end  by  bringing  the  sub- 
stances into  contact,  as  all  do,  but  only  raise 
them,  and  make  them  swell  without  any  further 
effect.  For  if  the  moon  raise  the  waters,  or 
cause  moist  substances  to  swell,  or  if  the  stafry 
sphere  attract  the  planets  towards  their  apogees, 
or  the  sun  confine  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
to  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  mass;f  these 
motions  do  not  appear  capable  of  being  classed 
under  either  of  those  of  congregation,  but  to  be, 
as  it  were,  intermediately  and  imperfectly  congre- 
gativc,  and  thus  to  form  a  distinct  species. 

Let  the  tenth  motion  be  that  of  avoidance,  or 

•  Query. 

4  Observe  this  approximation  to  Newton's  theory  * 


that  which  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  1 
gregation,  by  which  bodies,  with  a  kind  of  anti- 
pathy, avoid  and  disperse,  wad  separate  then- 
selves  from,  or  refuse  to  unite  themaeWet  witk 
others  of  a  hostile  nature.  For,  although  this 
may  sometimes  appear  to  be  an  accidental  m> 
tion,  necessarily  attendant  upon  that  of  the  lener 
congregation,  because  the  homogeneous  parti 
cannot  unite,  unless  the  heterogeneona  be  first 
removed  and  excluded ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  classed 
separately,  and  considered  aa  a  distinct  speciet, 
because,  in  many  cases,  the  desire  of  aToidaoei 
appears  to  be  more  marked  than  that  of  anion. 

It  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  excrements  of 
animals,  nor  less,  perhaps,  in  objects  odious  to 
particular  senses,  especially  the  amell  and  taste. 
For  a  fetid  smell  is  rejected  by  the  noae,  so  as  lo 
produce  a  sympathetic  motion  of  expulsion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach ;  a  bitter  and  rough  taslt 
is  rejected  by  the  palate  or  throat,  so  aa  to  prodaee 
a  sympathetic  concussion  and  shivering  of  the 
head.  This  motion  is  visible  also  in  other  cassi. 
Thus  it  is  observed  in  some  kinds  of  antiperistasis, 
as  in  the  middle  n^gion  of  the  air,  the  cold  of 
which  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rejectioa 
of  cold  from  the  regions  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
and  also  in  the  heat  and  combustion  observed  ia 
subterraneous  spots,  which  appear  to  be  owinf 
to  the  rejection  of  heat  from  the  centre  of  tte 
earth.  For  heat  and  cold,  when  in  small  quanti- 
ties, mutually  destroy  each  other,  whilst  in  laiger 
quantities,  like  armies  equally  matched,  they  r^ 
move  and  eject  each  other  in  open  conflict.  It  it 
said,  also,  that  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes 
retain  their  odour  longer  when  placed  near  privies 
and  foul  places,  because  they  will  not  unite  and 
mix  with  stinks.  It  is  well  known  that  quick- 
silver, which  would  otherwise  reunite  into  a  com- 
plete mass,  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  man*i 
spittle,  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  froa 
the  little  affinity  of  its  parts  with  those  substances, 
so  that  when  surrounded  by  them  it  draws  itsdf 
back,  and  its  avoidance  of  these  intervening  ob- 
stacles is  greater  than  its  desire  of  reuniting  itself 
to  its  homogeneous  parts;  w-hich  is  what  thej 
term  the  mortification  of  quicksilver.  Again,  ths 
difference  in  weight  of  oil  and  water  is  not  tbs 
only  reason  for  their  refusing  to  mix,  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  the  little  affinity  of  the  two,  for  spirits 
of  wine,  which  are  lighter  than  oil,  mix  veiy 
well  with  water.  A  very  remarkable  instaoes 
of  the  motion  in  question  is  seen  in  nitre,  aad 
crude  bodies  of  a  like  nature,  which  abhor  ftaiDe, 
as  may  be  observed  in  gunpowder,  quicksilver, 
and  gold.  The  avoidance  of  one  pole  of  the 
magnet  by  iron  is  not,  (as  Gilbert  has  well  ob- 
served,) strictly  speaking,  an  avoidance,  bat  t 
conformity,  or  attraction  to  a  more  conveoieot 
situation. 

Let  the  eleventh  motion  be  that  of  ammtlatian, 
or  self-multiplication,  or  simple  generation,  bj 
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which  latter  term  we  do  not  mean  the  simple 
generation  of  integ^l  bodies,  such  as  plants  or 
animals,  but  of  homogeneous  bodies.    By  this 
motion  homogeneous  bodies  convert  those  which 
are  allied  to  them,  or,  at  least,  well  disposed  and 
prepared,  into  their  own  substance  and  nature. 
lliua  flame  multiplies  itself  over  vapours  and 
oily  Bubstances,  and  generates  fresh  flame;  the 
air  over  water  and  watery  substances  multiplies 
itself  and  generates  fresh  air ;  the  vegetable  and 
taimal  spirit,  over  the  thin  particles  of  a  watery 
or  oleaginous  spirit  contained  in  its  food,  multi- 
plies itself  and  generates  fresh  spirit;  the  solid 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  leaf,  flower, 
the  flesh,  bone,  and  the  like,  each  of  them  assi- 
milate some  part  of  the  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  and  generate  a  successive  and  daily  sub- 
stsDoe.     For  let  none  rave  with  Paracelsus,  who 
(blinded  by  his  distillations)  would  have  it,  that 
Bntrition  takes  place  by  mere  separation,  and 
thai  the  eye,  nose,  brain,  and  liver,  lie  concealed 
IB  bread  and  meat,  the  root,  leaf,  and  flower,'  in 
the  juice  of  the  earth ;  asserting  that  just  as  the 
srtist  brings  out  a  leaf,  flower,  eye,  nose,  hand, 
loot,  and  the  like,  from  a  rude  mass  of  stone  or 
wood,  by  the  separation  and  rejection  of  what  is 
■sperfluous ;  so  the  great  artist  within  us  brings 
oat  our  several  limbs  and  parts  by  separation 
and  rejection.    But  to  leave  such  trifling,  it  is 
naoot  certain  that  all  the  parts  of  vegetables  and. 
•niinals,  as  well  the  homogeneous  as  organic, 
fiist  of  all  attract  those  juices  contained  in  their 
isod,  which  are  nearly  common,  or  at  least  not 
ytmj  different,  and  tlien  assimilate  and  convert 
them  into  their  own  nature.    Nor  docs  this  as- 
similation, or  simple  generation,  take  place  in 
mslmated   bodies  only,  but  the   inanimate  also 
participate  in  the  same  property,  (as  we  have  ob- 
swed  of  flame  and  air,)  and  that  languid  spirit, 
which  is  contained  in  every  tangible  animated  sub- 
stance, is  perpetually  working  upon  the  coarser 
psits,  and  converting  them  into  spirit,  which  af- 
tsrwards  is  exhaled,  whence  ensues  a  diminution 
of  weight,  and  a  desiccation  of  which  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere.*    Nor  should  we,  in  speak- 
img  of  assimilation,  neglect  to  mention  the  accre- 
tion which  is  usually  distinguished  from  aliment, 
snd  which  is  observed  when  mud  grows  into  a 
anas  between  stones,  and   is  converted  into  a 
stony  substance,  and  the  scaly  substance  round 
Ihm  teeth  is  converted  into  one  no  less  hard  than 
the  teeth  themselves;  for  we  are  of  opinion  that 
IfasfS  exists  in  all  bodies  a  desire  of  assimilation, 
SB  well  as  of  uniting  with  homogeneous  masses. 
Eaeh  of  these  powers,  however,  is  confined, 
slthougfa  in  different  manners,  and  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  because  they  are  con- 
aected  with  the  revival  of  old  age.    Lastly,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  nine  preceding 
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motions,  bodies  appear  to  aim  at  the  mere  pre- 
servation of  their  nature,  whilst  in  this  they  at- 
tempt its  propagation. 

Let  the  twelfth  motion  be  that  of  excitement^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  last,  and  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  us  under  that  name.  It 
is,  like  that,  a  diff'usive,  communicative,  transi- 
tive, and  multiplying  motion ;  and  they  ^gree  re- 
markably in  their  effect,  although  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  action,  and  in  their  subject-matter. 
The  former  proceeds  imperiously,  and  with  au- 
thority ;  it  orders  and  compels  the  assimilated  to 
be  converted  and  changed  into  the  assimilating 
body.  The  latter  proceeds  by  art,  insinuation, 
and  stealth,  inviting  and  disposing  the  excited 
towards  the  nature  of  the  exciting  body.  The 
former  both  multiplies  and  transforms  bodies  and 
substances ;  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  flame,  air, 
spirit,  and  flesh  is  formed ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
powers  only  are  multiplied  and  changed,  and 
heat,  the  magnetic  power,  and  putrefaction,  in 
the  above  instances,  are  increased.  Heat  does 
not  diff'use  itself,  when  heating  other  bodies,  by 
any  communication  of  the  original  heat,  but  only 
by  exciting  the  parts  of  the  heated  body  to  that 
motion  which  is  the  form  of  heat,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  first  vintage  of  the  nature  of 
heat.  Heat,  therefore,  is  excited  much  less 
rapidly  and  readily  in  stone  or  metal,  than  in  air, 
on  account  of  the  inaptitude  and  sluggishness 
of  those  bodies  in  acquiring  that  motion,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  substances, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  quite  incapable 
of  being  heated,  on  account  of  their  density, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  motion  of  excitement  is  usually  commenced. 
Thus,  also,  the  magnet  creates  in  the  iron  a  new 
disposition  of  its  parts,  and  a  conformable  motion, 
without  losing  any  of  its  virtue.  So  the  leaven 
of  bread,  yeast,  rennet,  and  some  poisons,  excite 
and  invite  successive  and  continued  motion  in 
dough,  beer,  cheese,  or  the  human  body  ;  not  so 
much  from  the  power  of  the  exciting,  as  the  pre- 
disposition and  yielding  of  the  excited  body. 

Let  the  thirteenth  motion  be  that  of  tmpression^ 
which  is  also  a  species  of  motion  of  assimilation, 
and  the  most  subtile  of  diffusive  motions.  We 
have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  consider  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
difference  from  the  two  last.  For  the  simple  mo- 
tion of  assimilation  transforms  the  bodies  them- 
selves, so  that  if  you  remove  the  first  agent,  you 
diminish  not  the  effect  of  those  which  succeed : 
thus,  neither  the  first  lighting  of  flame,  nor  the 
first  conversion  into  air,  are  of  any  importance  to 
the  flame  or  air  next  generated.  So,  also,  the 
motion  of  excitement  still  continues  for  a  consi- 
derable time  afler  the  removal  of  the  first  agent« 
as  in  a  heated  body  on  the  removal  of  the  original 

iheat,  in  the  excited  iron  on  the  removal  of  the 
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leaTen.  But  the  motion  of  impression,  althoagfi ' 
diffusive  and  transitive,  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
depend  on  the  first  agent,  so  that,  upon  the  re- 
moral  of  the  latter,  the  former  immediately  fails  . 
and  perishes ;  for  which  reason  also  it  takes  effect ' 
in  a  moment,  or  at  least  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
We  are  wont  to  call  the  two  former  motions  the 
motions  of  the  generation  of  Jupiter,  because 
when  bom  they  continue  to  exist ;  and  the  latter, 
the  motion  of  the  generation  of  Saturn,  because 
it  is  immediately  devoured  and  absorbed.  It 
may  be  seen  in  three  instances ;  1.  In  the  rays  of 
light;  2.  In  the  percussions  of  sounds;  3.  In 
magnetic  attractions  as  regards  communication. 
For,  on  the  removal  of  light,  colours  and  all  its 
other  images  disappear,  as,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
first  percussion  and  the  vibration  of  the  body, 
sound  soon  fails;  and  although  sounds  are  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  lilce  waves,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  sound  does  not  last  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  reverberation.  Thus,  when 
a  bell  is  struck,  the  sound  appears  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  one  might  easily  be 
led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  float  and 
remain  in  the  air  during  the  whole  time,  which 
is  most  erroneous.  For  the  reverberation  is  not 
one  identical  sound,  but  the  repetition  of  sounds; 
which  is  made  manifest  by  stopping  and  confining 
the  sonorous  body;  thus,  if  a  bell  be  stopped  and 
held  tightly,  so  as  to  be  immovable,  the  sound 
fails,  and  there  is  no  further  reverberation;  and  if 
a  musical  string  be  touched  after  the  first  vibra- 
tion, either  with  the  finger,  (as  in  the  harp,)  or  a 
quill,  (as  in  the  harpsichord,)  the  sound  immedi- 
ately ceases.  If  the  magnet  be  removed,  the  iron 
falls.  The  moon,  however,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  sea,  nor  the  earth  from  a  heavy  falling 
body,  and  we  can,  therefore,  make  no  experiment 
upon  them,  but  the  case  is  the  same. 

Let  the  fourteenth  motion  be  that  of  configura- 
tion or  position^  by  which  bodies  appear  to  desire 
a  peculiar  situation,  collocation,  and  configuration 
with  others,  rather  than  union  or  separation.  This 
is  a  very  abstruse  motion,  and  has  not  been  well 
investigated ;  and,  in  some  instances,  appears  to 
occur  almost  without  any  cause,  although  we  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  be  really  the  case. 
For  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  heavens  revolve  from 
east  to  west,  rather  than  from  west  to  east,  or  why 
they  turn  on  poles  situated  near  the  Bears,  rather 
than  round  Orion  or  any  other  part  of  the  heaven, 
such  a  question  appears  to  be  unreasonable,  since 
these  phenomena  should  be  received  as  determi- 
nate, and  the  objects  of  our  experience.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  ultimate  and  self-existing  phe- 
Uvomena  in  nature,  but  those  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  not  to  be  referred  to  that  class :  for 
we  attribute  them  to  a  certain  harmony  and  con- 
sent of  tne  universe,  which  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly observed.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east  be  allowed,  the  same  question 
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tendency  to  move,  and  placed  in  a  faToarable 
•ttaation,  enjoy  their  peculiar  nature,  pursuing^ 
themseiyes  and  nothing  else,  and  seeking  as  it 
were  to  embrace  themselyes.  For  bodies  seem 
either  lo  moTe  without  any  limit,  or  to  tend  to- 
wards a  limit,  arrived  at  which,  they  either  revolye 
aecording  to  their  peculiar  nature,  or  rest.  Those 
^hich  are  faTourably  situated,  and  haye  a  ten- 
dency to  motion,  moye  in  a  circle  with  an  eternal 
and  unlimited  motion ;  those  which  are  fayoura- 
bly  situated  and  abhor  motion,  rest*  Those  which 
are  not  fayourably  situated  moye  in  a  straight 
line,  (as  their  shortest  path,)  in  order  to  unite 
with  others  of  a  congenial  nature.  This  motion 
of  reyoltttion  admits  of  nine  differences;  1.  With 
regard  to  the  centre  about  which  the  bodies  moye ; 
9.  The  poles  round  which  they  moye;  3.  The 
dicumference  or  orbit  relatively  to  its  distance 
from  the  centre ;  4.  The  velocity  or  greater  or  less 
speed  with  which  they  reyolve ;  5.  The  direction 
of  the  motion,  as  from  east  to  west,  or  the  reverse ; 
$•  The  deviation  from  a  perfect  circle,  by  spiral 
lines  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre ; 
7«  The  deviation  from  the  circle  by  spiral  lines  at 
«  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  poles ;  8.  The 
greater  or  less  distance  of  these  spirals  from  each 
other;  9.  And,  lastly,  the  variation  of  the  poles, 
if  they  be  movable;  which,  however,  only  af- 
fects revolution  when  circular.  The  motion  in 
question  btj  according  to  common  and  long  re- 
ceived opinion,  considered  to  be  that  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  There  exists,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  this,  a  considerable  dispute  between  some 
of  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  who  have 
attributed  a  motion  of  revolution  to  the  earth.  A 
more  reasonable  controverey,  perhaps,  ex- 
,  (if  it  be  not  a  matter  beyond  dispute,)  whether 
the  motion  in  question  (on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
flwtfa's  being  fixed)  is  confined  to  the  heavens,  or 
lather  descends  and  is  communicated  to  the  air 
•ad  water.  The  rotation  of  missiles,  as  in  darts, 
nasket  balls,  and  the  like,  we  refer  entirely  to 
the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  eighteenth  motion  be  that  of  trepidor 
iMfi,  to  which  (in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by 
aatronomen)  we  do  not  give  much  credit;  but  in 
oar  ■erions  and  general  search  after  the  tenden- 
ciM  of  natural  bodies,  this  motion  occure  and 
ippean  worthy  of  forming  a  distinct  species.  It 
it  the  motion  of  an  (as  it  were)  eternal  captivity ; 
when  bodies,  for  instance,  being  placed  not  alto- 
fSther  according  to  their  nature,  and  yet  not 
tsaetly  ill,  constantly  tremble,  and  are  restless. 
Ml  contented  with  their  position,  and  yet  not 
iaring  to  advance.  Such  is  the  motion  of  the 
hcnrt  and  the  pulse  of  animals,  and  it  must  ne- 
OMiarily  occur  in  all  bodies  which  are  situated  in 
ft  mean  state,  between  conveniences  and  inconve- 
■j—eet;  so  that  being  removed  from  their  proper 
petition,  they  strive  to  escape,  are  repulsed,  and 
tgnin  eontinue  to  make  the  attempt. 

YoL.  in.— 63 


Let  the  nineteenth  and  last  motion  be  one 
which  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  motion,  and  yet 
is  one ;  and  which  we  may  call  the  motion  of 
repou,  or  of  abhorrence  of  motion.  It  is  by  this 
motion  that  the  earth  stands  by  its  own  weight, 
whilst  its  extremes  move  towards  the  middle,  not 
to  an  imaginary  centre,  but  in  order  to  unite.  It 
is  owing  to  the  same  tendency,  that  all  bodies  of 
considerable  density  abhor  motion,  and  their  only 
tendency  is  not  to  move,  which  nature  they  pre- 
serve, although  excited  and  urged  in  a  variety  ot 
ways  to  motion.  But  if  they  be  compelled  to 
move,  yet  do  they  always  appear  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  former  state,  and  to  cease  from  motion, 
in  which  respect  they  certainly  appear  active, 
and  attempt  it  with  sufiicient  swiftness  and 
rapidity,  as  if  fatigued  and  impatient  of  delay. 
We  can  only  have  a  partial  representation  of  this 
tendency,  because  with  us  every  tangible  sub- 
stance is  not  only  not  condensed  to  the  utmost, 
but  even  some  spirit  is  added,  owing  to  the  action 
and  concocting  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  exhibited  the  species 
or  simple  elements  of  the  motions,  tendencies, 
and  active  powers,  which  are  most  univereal  in 
nature ;  and  no  small  portion  of  natural  science 
has  been  thus  sketched  out.  We  do  not,  however, 
deny  that  other  instances  can,  perhaps,  be  added, 
and  our  divisions  changed  according  to  some 
more  natural  order  of  things,  and  also  reduced  to 
a  less  number ;  in  which  respect  we  do  not  allude 
to  any  abstract  classification,  as  if  one  were  to 
say,  that "  bodies  desire  the  preservation,  exalta- 
tion, propagation,  or  fruition  of  their  nature;" 
or,  that  «^  motion  tends  to  the  preservation  and 
benefit  either  of  the  universe,  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  of  resistance  and  connection,)  or  of  exten^ 
sive  wholes,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  greater 
congregation,  revolution,  and  abhorrence  of  mo- 
tion,) or  in  particular  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
othera.  For,  although  such  remarks  be  just,  yet, 
unless  they  terminate  in  matter  and  construction, 
according  to  true  definitions,  they  are  speculative 
and  of  little  use.  In  the  mean  time,  our  classi- 
fication will  sufifice,  and  be  of  much  use  iu  the 
consideration  of  the  predominance  of  powere,  and 
examining  the  wrestling  instances  which  con- 
stitute our  present  subject. 

For,  of  the  motions  here  laid  down,  some  are 
quite  invincible,  some  more  powerful  than  othera, 
which  they  confine,  check,  and  modify ;  otherb 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  others  are  more  im- 
mediate and  swift,  othen  strengthen,  increasoi 
and  accelerate  the  rest. 

The  motion  of  resistance  is  most  adamantine 
and  invincible.  We  are  yet  in  doubt  whethei 
such  be  the  nature  of  that  of  connection ;  for  we 
cannot  with  certainty  determine  whether  there  bu 
a  vacuum,  either  extensive  or  intermixed  with 
matter.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  satisfied, 
that  the  reason  assigned  by  Leucippus  and  Do- 
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mocritus  for  the  introduction  of  a  yacuum, 
(namely,  that  the  same  bodies  could  not  other- 
wise comprehend  and  fill  greater  and  less  spaces,) 
is  false.  For  there  is  clearly  a  folding  of  matter, 
by  which  it  wraps  and  unwraps  itself  in  space 
within  certain  limits,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  vacuum.  Nor  is  there  two  thousand  times 
more  of  vacuum  in  air  than  in  gold,  as  there 
should  be  on  this  hypothesis ;  a  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  very  powerful  energies  of  fluids,  (which 
would  otherwise  float  like  fine  dust  in  vacuo,) 
and  many  other  proofs.  The  other  motions  direct 
and  are  directed  by  each  other  according  to  their 
strength,  quantity,  excitement,  emission,  or  the 
assistance  or  impediments  they  meet  with. 

For  instance,  some  armed  magnets  hold  and 
support  iron  of  sixty  times  their  own  weight;  so 
far  does  the  motion  of  lesser  congregation  predo- 
minate over  that  of  the  greater;  but  if  the  weight 
be  increased,  it  yields.  A  lever  of  a  certain 
strength  will  raise  a  given  weight,  and  so  far  the 
motion  of  liberty  predominates  over  that  of  the 
greater  congregation,  but  if  the  weight  be  greater, 
the  former  motion  yields.  A  piece  of  leather 
stretched  to  a  certain  point  does  not  break,  and 
80  far  the  motion  of  continuity  predominates  over 
that  of  tension,  but  if  the  tension  be  greater, 
the  leather  breaks,  and  the  motion  of  continu- 
ity yields.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  flows 
through  a  chink,  and  so  far  the  motion  of  greater 
congregation  predominates  over  that  of  continuity, 
but  if  the  chink  be  smaller,  it  yields.  If  a  musket 
be  charged  with  ball  and  powdered  sulphur  alone, 
and  fire  be  applied,  the  ball  is  not  discharged,  in 
which  case  the  motion  of  greater  congregation 
overcomes  that  of  matter,  but  when  gunpowder 
is  used,  the  motion  of  matter  in  the  sulphur  pre- 
dominates, being  assisted  by  that  motion  and  the 
motion  of  avoidance  in  the  nitre ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  For  wrestling  instances  (which  show  the 
predominance  of  powers,  and  in  what  manner 
and  proportion  they  predominate  and  yield)  must 
be  searched  for  with  active  and  industrious  dili- 
gence. 

The  methods  and  nature  of  this  yielding  must 
also  be  diligently  examined;  as,  for  instance, 
whether  the  motions  completely  cease  or  exert 
themselves,  but  are  constrained.  For,  in  the 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  no 
real,  but  an  apparent  rest,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  parts.  This  apparent  rest  is  occasioned  either 
by  equilibrium  or  the  absolute  predominance  of 
motions.  By  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  which  rest  if  the  weights  be  equal.  By 
predominance,  as  in  perforated  jars,  in  which  the 
water  rests,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the 
predominance  of  the  motion  of  connection.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed  (as  we  have  said  be- 
lore)  how  far  the  yielding  motions  exert  them- 
selvps.  For,  if  a  man  be  held  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  against  his  will,  with  arms  and  legs 


bound  down,  or  otherwise  confined,  and  yet  stntt 
with  all  his  power  to  get  op,  the  struggle  it  not 
the  less,  although  ineffectual.  The  real  state  vi 
the  case  (namely,  whether  the  yielding  motios 
be,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  piedominanoe, 
or  tliere  be  rather  a  continued  although  sn  tnvin- 
ble  effort)  will  perhaps  sppear  in  the  concoireDoe 
of  motions,  although  it  escape  our  notice  in  their 
conflict.  For  instance,  let  an  experiment  be  made 
with  muskets ;  whether  a  musket  ball,  at  its  st- 
most  range  in  a  straight  line,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  point  blank,  strike  with  less  force  wheo 
projected  upwards,  where  the  motion  of  the  blow 
is  simple,  than  when  projected  downwards,  wbeiv 
the  motion  of  gravity  concurs  with  the  blow. 

The  rules  of  such  instances  of  predominanop 
as  occur,  should  be  collected :  such  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  the  more  general  the  desired  advantage  is, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  motion ;  the  motion  of 
connexion,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the  i» 
tercourse  of  the  parts  of  the  uniTerse,  is  moit 
powerful  than  that  of  gravity,  which  relates  to 
the  intercourse  of  dense  bodies  only.  Again,  tiM 
desire  of  a  private  good  does  not,  in  general, 
prevail  against  that  of  a  public  one,  except  wbeie 
the  quantities  are  small.  Would  that  such  wen 
the  case  in  civil  matters ! 

49.  In  the  twenty-fifih  rank  of  prerogative  i» 
stances,  we  will  place  sugguting  instances ;  soek 
as  suggest  or  point  out  that  which  is  advanta 
geous  to  mankind ;  for  bare  power  and  knowledge, 
in  themselves,  exalt,  rather  than  enrich  hamta 
nature.  We  must,  therefore,  select  from  the 
general  store,  such  things  as  are  most  useful  to 
mankind.  We  shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  discussing  these  when  we  treat  of  the  applL 
cation  to  practice ;  besides,  in  the  work  of  iQle^ 
pretation,  we  leave  room,  on  every  subject,  for 
the  human  or  optative  chart ;  for  it  is  a  part  of 
science  to  make  judicious  inquiries  and  wishes. 

50.  In  the  twenty-sixth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  generaUy  useful  is- 
stances.  They  are  such  as  relate  to  varioos 
points,  and  frequently  occur,  sparing,  by  tkit 
means,  considerable  labour  and  new  trials.  Tin 
proper  place  for  treating  of  instances  and  contii- 
vances,  will  be  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
application  to  practice,  and  the  methods  of  expe* 
riment.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained, 
and  made  use  of,  will  be  described  in  the  partieo- 
lar  history  of  each  art.  At  present,  we  will  sab- 
join  a  few  general  examples  of  the  instances  is 
question. 

Man  acts,  then,  upon  natural  bodies  (besides 
merely  bringing  them  together  or  removing  them) 
by  seven  principal  methods  :  I.  By  the  exclusioo 
of  all  that  impedes  and  disturbs;  2.  By  compres- 
sion, extension,  agitation,  and  the  like;  3.  By 
heat  and  cold;  4.  By  detention  in  a  suitable 
pbce;  5.  By  checking  or  directing  motion;  6* 
By  peculiar  harmonies ;  7.  By  a  seasonable  wb^ 
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proper  alternation,  series,  and  succession  of  all 
these,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them. 

L  With  regard  to  the  first ;  common  air,  which 
if  always  at  hand,  and  forces  its  admission,  as 
alto  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  create  much 
disturbance.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  ex- 
elude  them,  may  well  be  considered  as  generally 
useful.  The  substance  and  thickness  of  vessels 
in  which  bodies  are  placed  when  prepared  for 
operations  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  So, 
also,  may  the  accurate  methods  of  closing  vessels 
by  consolidation,  or  the  latum  sapieniias,  as  the 
cfaymists  call  it.  The  exclusion  of  air  by  means 
of  liquids  at  the  extremity,  is  also  very  useful ; 
as,  when  they  pour  oil  on  wine,  or  the  juices  of 
berbs,  which,  by  spreading  itself  upon  the  top, 
like  a  cover,  preserves  them  uninjured  from  the 
ur.  Powders,  also,  are  serviceable,  for,  although 
they  contain  air  mixed  up  in  them,  yet  they  ward 
off  the  power  of  the  mass  of  circumambient  air, 
which  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  in  sand  and  flour.  Wax,  honey, 
piteh,  and  other  resinous  bodies,  are  well  used  in 
order  to  make  the  exclusion  more  perfect,  and  to 
remove  the  air  and  celestial  influence.  We  have 
tometimes  made  an  experiment,  by  placing  a  ves- 
sel or  other  bodies  in  quicksilver,  the  most  dense 
of  all  substances  capable  of  being  poured  round 
odiers.  Grottos  and  subterraneous  caves  are  of 
great  use  in  keeping  off  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
and  the  predatory  action  of  air,  and,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  are  used  for  granaries.  The  depo- 
tiling  of  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  water  may  be 
alto  mentioned  here,  and  I  remember  having  heard 
of  tome  bottles  of  wine  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well  in  order  to  cool  them,  but  left  there  by 
chance,  carelessness,  and  forgetful  ness,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  then  taken  out ;  by  which  means, 
the  wine  not  only  escaped  becoming  flat  or  dead, 
bot  was  much  more  excellent  in  flavour;  arising 
(as  it  appears)  from  a  more  complete  mixture  of 
its  parts.  But,  if  the  case  require  that  bodies 
should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  water,  as  in 
rivers,  or  the  sea,  and  yet  should  not  touch  the 
water,  nor  be  enclosed  in  sealed  vessels,  but  sur- 
nnnded  only  by  air,  it  would  be  right  to  use  that 
tetael  which  has  been  sometimes  employed  under 
water,  above  ships  that  have  sunk,  in  order  to 
enable  the  divers  to  remain  below  and  breathe  oc- 
emonally  by  turns.  It  was  of  the  following 
natare.  A  hollow  tub  of  metal  was  formed,  and 
tonk  to  as  to  have  its  bottom  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  water;  it  thus  carried  down  with 
hto  the  bottom  of  the  sea  all  the  air  contained  in  j 
the  tub.  It  stood  upon  three  feet,  (like  a  tripod,)  ! 
being  of  rather  less  height  than  a  man,  so  that  j 
when  the  diver  was  in  want  of  breath,  he  could 
pat  his  head  into  the  hollow  of  the  tub,  breathe, 
and  then  continue  his  work.  We  hear  that  some 
tort  of  boat  or  vessel  has  now  been  invented,  ca-  I 
p«ble  of  carrying  men  some  distance  under  water. 


I  Any  bodies,  however,  can  easily  be  suspended 
under  some  such  vessel  as  we  have  mentioned, 
which  has  occasioned  our  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
'  riment. 

Another  advantage  of  the  careful  and  hermeti- 
cal  closing  of  bodies  is  this ;  not  only  the  admis- 
sion of  external  air  is  prevented,  (of  which  we 
have  treated,)  but  the  spirit  of  bodies  also  is  pre- 
vented from  making  its  escape,  which  is  an  inter- 
nal operation.  For  any  one  operating  on  natural 
bodies  must  be  certain  as  to  their  quantity,  and 
that  nothing  has  evaporated  or  escaped ;  since 
profound  alterations  take  place  in  bodies,  when 
art  prevents  the  loss  or  escape  of  any  portion, 
whilst  nature  prevents  their  annihilation.  With 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  a  false  idea  has  pre- 
vailed, (which,  if  true,  would  make  us  despair  of 
preserving  quantity  without  diminution,)  namely, 
that  the  spirit  of  bodies,  and  air  when  rarefied  by  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  cannot  be  so  kept  in  by  being 
enclosed  in  any  vessel,  as  not  to  escape  by  the 
small  pores.  Men  are  led  into  this  idea  by  com- 
mon experiments  of  a  cup  inverted  over  water, 
with  a  candle  or  piece  of  lighted  paper  in  it,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up,  and  of  those  cups 
which  when  heated  draw  up  the  flesh.  For  they 
think  that  in  each  experiment  the  rarefied  air 
escapes,  and  that  its  quantity  is  therefore  dimi- 
nished, by  which  means  the  water  or  flesh  rises 
by  the  motion  of  connexion.  This  is,  however, 
most  incorrect.  For  the  air  is  not  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  contracted  in  dimensions,*  nor  does 
this  motion  of  the  rising  of  the  water  begin  till 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  or  the  air  cooled,  so  that 
physicians  place  cold  sponges,  moistened  with 
water,  on  the  cups,  in  order  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
men  should  fear  much  from  the  ready  escape  of 
air:  for,  although  it  be  true  that  the  most  solid 
bodies  have  their  pores,  yet  neither  air  nor  spirit 
readily  suflfers  itself  to  be  rarefied  to  such  an 
extreme  degree ;  just  as  water  will  not  escape  by 
a  small  chink. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned  methods,  we  must  especially 
observe,  that  compression  and  similar  violence 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  either  in  producing 
locomotion,  and  other  motions  of  the  same  nature, 
as  may  be  observed  in  engines  and  projectiles,  or 
in  destroying  the  organic  body  and  those  qualities 
which  consist  entirely  in  motion,  (for  ^11  life, 
and  every  description  of  flame  and  ignition  are 
destroyed  by  compression,  which  also  injures 
and  deranges  every  machine;)  or  in  destroyinje 
those  qualities  which  consist  in  position  and  a 
coarse  difierencc  of  parts,  as  in  colours;  fjr  the 


•  Part  of  the  tlr  te  eximnded  andrtcapev,  and  pan  i«  con- 
aumcd  by  the  flame.  When  cnndrnaed,  Iherefure,  l>y  th«: 
cold  application,  ft  cannot  oflTf  r  suflicff^nt  resistance  to  ttf. 
external  atnioaphere  to  prevent  the  liquid  or  fleih  from  belnfi 
forced  Into  the  glaaa. 
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colour  of  a  fiower  when  whole  diflfers  from  that 
it  presents  when  bruised,  and  the  same  may  he 
observed  of  whole  and  powdered  amber;  or  in 
taste,  for  the  taste  of  a  pear  before  it  is  ripe  and 
of  the  same  pear  when  bruised  and  softened  is 
different,  since  it  becomes  perceptibly  more  sweet. 
But  such  violence  is  of  little  avail  in  the  more 
noble  transformations  and  changes  of  homoge- 
neous bodies,  for  they  do  not,  by  such  means, 
acquire  any  constantly  and  permanently  new 
state,  but  one  that  is  transitory,  and  always 
struggling  to  return  to  its  former  habit  and  free- 
dom. It  would  not,  however,  be  useless  to  make 
some  more  diligent  experiments  with  regard  to 
this ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  condensation  of 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  body  (such  as  air,  water, 
oil,  and  the  like)  or  their  rarefaction,  when  effected 
by  violence,  can  become  permanent,  fixed,  and, 
as  it  were,  so  changed  as  to  become  a  nature. 
This  might  at  first  be  tried  by  simple  perse- 
verance, and  then  by  means  of  helps  and  harmo- 
nies. It  might  readily  have  been  attempted,  (if 
we  had  but  thought  of  it,)  when  we  condensed 
water  (as  was  mentioned  above)  by  hammering 
and  compression  until  it  burst  out.  For  we 
ought  to  have  left  the  flattened  globe  untouched 
for  some  days,  and  then  to  have  drawn  off  the 
water  in  order  to  try  whether  it  would  have  im- 
mediately occupied  the  same  dimensions  as  it  did 
before  the  condensation.  If  it  had  not  done  so, 
either  immediately  or  soon  afterwards,  the  con- 
densation would  have  appeared  to  have  been 
rendered  constant ;  if  not,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  a  restitution  took  place,  and  that  the  con- 
densation had  been  transitory.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  have  been  tried  with  the  glass 
eggs ;  the  egg  should  have  been  sealed  up  sud- 
denly and  firmly,  after  a  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  air,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
so  for  some  days,  and  it  might  then  have  been 
tried  whether,  on  opening  the  aperture,  the  air 
would  be  drawn  in  with  a  hissing  noise,  or 
whether  as  much  water  would  be  drawn  into  it 
when  immersed,  as  would  have  been  drawn  into 
it  at  first,  if  it  had  not  continued  sealed.  For 
it  is  probable  (or  at  least  worth  making  the  ex- 
periment) that  this  might  have  happened,  or  might 
happen,  because  perseverance  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  bodies  which  are  a  little  less  homogeneous. 
A  stick  bent  together  for  some  time  does  not 
rebound,  which  is  not  owing  to  any  loss  of  quan- 
tity in  the  wood  during  the  time,  for  the  same 
would  occur  (after  a  larger  time)  in  a  plate  of 
steel,  which  does  not  evaporate.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  simple  perseverance  should  fail,  the 
matter  should  not  be  given  up,  but  other  means 
should  be  employed.  For  it  would  be  no  small 
advantage,  if  bodies  could  be  endued  with  fixed 
and  constant  natures  by  violence.  Air  could 
then  be  converted  into  water  by  condensation, 
with  other  similar  effects ;  for  man  is  more  the 


master  of  violent  motions  than  of  any 
means. 

III.  The  third  of  our  seven  methods  is  refemd 
to  that  great  practical  engine  of  natme  at  w^  « 
of  art,  cold  and  heat.  Here  man*8  power  limps, 
as  it  were,  with  one  leg.  For  we  poaaeaa  the  heit 
of  fire,  which  is  infinitely  more  powerful  and  in* 
tense  than  that  of  the  sun  (as  it  reaches  na)  and  that 
of  animals,  fiat  we  want  cold,*  ezeept  aaeh  ai 
we  can  obtain  in  winter,  in  csTemaf  or  by  sm^ 
rounding  objects  with  snow  and  ice,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  compared  in  degree  with  the 
tide  heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  countiies,  V 
by  the  reflection  of  mountains  and  walla.  For 
this  degree  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  borne  for  t 
short  period  only  by  animals,  yet  it  is  nothiaf 
compared  with  the  heat  of  a  burning  fomaee,  or 
the  corresponding  degree  of  cold.f  Every  thiaf 
with  us  has  a  tendency  to  become  rarefied,  diy, 
and  wasted,  and  nothing  to  become  condeneed  or 
soft,  except  by  mixtures,  and,  as  it  were,  apnrioM 
methods.  Instances  of  cold,  therefore,  ahonld  bt 
searched  for  most  diligently,  such  as  may  be  km&i 
by  exposing  bodies  upon  buildings  in  a  hard  froU, 
in  subterraneous  caverns,  by  snrroonding  bodJM 
with  snow  and  ice  in  deep  placea  ezeaTated  for 
that  purpose,  by  letting  bodies  down  into  wellt, 
by  burying  bodies  in  quicksilver  and  metals,  by 
immersing  them  in  streams  which  petrify  wood, 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  (which  the  Chinnt 
are  reported  to  do  with  their  china,  maaies  of 
which,  made  for  that  purpose,  are  said  to  reaniB 
in  the  ground  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  to  bo 
transmitted  to  their  heirs  as  a  sort  of  artifidil 
mine,)  and  the  like.  The  condensations  which 
take  place  in  nature  by  means  of  cold  should  ako 
be  investigated,  that  by  learning  their  causes tkoy 
may  be  introduced  into  the  arts ;  snch  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  exudation  of  marble  and  stones,  is 
the  dew  upon  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  room  toward 
morning  after  a  frosty  night,  in  the  formation  and 
the  gathering  of  vapours  under  the  earth  into 
water,  whence  spring  fountains,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  substances  which  are  cold  to  the 
touch,  there  are  others  which  have  also  the  effect 
of  cold,  and  condense ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
act  only  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  scarody 
any  further.  Of  these  we  have  many  instancei, 
in  medicines  and  plasters.  Some  condense  tho 
flesh  and  tangible  parts,  such  as  astringent  and 
inspissating  medicines,  others  the  spirits,  such  ti 
soporifics.    There  are  two  modes  of  eondensiof 

*  Heat  can  now  be  abstracted  by  a  very  almple  procc«,tfl 
the  degree  of  cold  be  of  almoet  any  required  fatensity. 

t  It  is  imposaible  to  compare  a  degree  of  beat  wHb  a  defrvt 
of  cold,  without  the  atsiiraption  of  toro«  arbttzary  ted,  <•  • 
which  the  degrees  are  to  be  referred.  In  the  next  aeKteact 
Bacon  appears  to  have  taken  the  power  of  animal  life  to  n^ 
port  heat  or  cold  aa  the  test,  and  then  the  compariaoa  eaa  odj 
be  between  the  degree  of  heat  or  of  cold  that  will  prodvet 
death. 

The  aero  must  be  arbitrary  which  dirldea  equally  a  ecftaii 
degree  of  beat  tnm  a  eertain  degree  of  cold. 
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the  spirits^  by  soporifics  or  proTocatives  to  sleep ; 
the  one  by  calming  the  motion,  the  other  by 
expelUngr  the  spirit.  The  violet,  dried  roses,  let. 
tnees,  and  other  benigrn  or  mild  remedies,  by  their 
friendly  and  gently  cooling  vapours,  invite  the 
spirits  to  unite,  and  restrain  their  violent  and  per- 
taibed  motion.  Rose-water,  for  instance,  applied 
to  the  nostrils  in  fainting  fits,  causes  the  resolved 
and  relaxed  spirits  to  recover  themselves,  and,  as 
it  were,  cherishes  them.  But  opiates,  and  the 
like,  banish  the  spirits  by  their  malignant  and 
hostile  quality.  If  they  be  applied,  therefore,  exter- 
nally, the  spirits  immediately  quit  the  part,  and  no 
longer  readily  flow  into  it;  but  if  they  be  taken 
laterDally,  their  vapour,  mounting  to  the  head, 
expels,  in  all  directions,  the  spirits  contained  in 
ihe  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  since  these  spirits 
Ittrsat,  but  cannot  escape,  they  consequently 
met  and  are  condensed,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely extinguished  and  suffocated;  although  the 
wne  opiates,  when  taken  in  moderation,  by  a 
nseondary  accident,  (the  condensation  which  suc- 
ceeds their  union,)  strengthen  the  spirits,  render 
tiiem  more  robust,  and  check  their  useless  and 
inflammatory  motion,  by  which  means  they  con- 
liibute  not  a  little  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life. 

The  preparations  of  bodies,  also,  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  cold,  should  not  be  omitted,  such  as  that 
water  a  little  warmed  is  more  easily  frozen  than 
that  which  is  quite  cold,  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  since  nature  supplies  cold  so  sparing- 
ly, we  must  act  like  the  apothecaries,  who,  when 
Ihey  cannot  obtain  any  simple  ingredient,  take 
a  taocedanehm,  or  quid  pro  quo,  as  they  term  it, 
flneh  as  aloes  for  xylobalsamum,  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon. In  the  same  manner  we  should  look  dili- 
fntly  about  us,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
bi  any  substitutes  for  cold,  that  is  to  say,  in  what 
ether  manner  condensation  can  be  effected,  which 
is  the  peculiar  operation  of  cold.  Such  conden- 
tttiooi  appear  hitherto  to  be  of  four  kinds  only. 
!•  By  simple  compression,  which  is  of  little  avail 
towards  permanent  condensation,  on  account  of 
Ibe  elasticity  of  substances,  but  may  still  how- 
eter  be  of  some  assistance.  2.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coarser,  after  the  escape  or  departure 
•f  the  finer  parts  of  a  given  body ;  as  is  exempli- 
led  in  induration  by  fire,  and  the  repeated  heating 
ind  extinguishing  of  metals,  and  the  like.  3.  By 
Jkm  oohesion  of  the  most  solid  homogeneous  parts 
3f  a  given  body,  which  were  previously  separated, 
and  mixed  with  others  less  solid,  as  in  the  return 
af  sublimated  mercury  to  its  simple  state,  in 
which  it  occupies  much  less  space  than  it  did  in 
powder,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
deanaing  of  all  metals  from  Ibeir  dross.  4.  By 
harmony  or  the  application  of  substances  which 
condense  by  some  latent  power.  These  harmo- 
aiefc  are  as  yet  but  rarely  observed,  at  which  we 
eannot  be  aurpriaed,  since  there  is  little  to  hope 


for  from  their  investigation,  unless  the  discovery 
of  forms  and  conformation  be  attained.  With 
regard  to  animal  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  there  are  many  internal  and  external  medi- 
cines which  condense  by  harmony,  as  we  have 
befure  observed,  but  this  action  is  rare  in  inani- 
mate bodies.  Written  accounts,  as  well  as  re- 
port, have  certainly  spoken  of  a  tree  in  one  of  the 
Tercera  or  Canary  Islands  (for  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  which)  that  drips  perpetually,  so  as  to 
supply  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree,  with 
water;  and  Paracelsus  says,  that  the  herb  called 
ros  solis  is  filled  with  dew  at  noon,  whilst  the  sun 
gives  out  its  greatest  heat,  and  all  otlier  herbs 
around  it  are  dry.  We  treat  both  these  accounts 
as  fables;  they  would,  however,  if  true,  be  of 
the  most  important  service,  and  most  worthy  of 
examination.  As  to  the  honey-dew,  resembling 
manna,  which  is  found  in  May  on  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  condensed 
by  any  harmony  or  peculiarity  of  the  oak  leaf,  but 
that  whilst  it  falls  equally  upon  other  leaves,  it 
is  retained  and  continues  on  those  of  the  oak,  be- 
cause their  texture  is  closer,  and  not  so  porous  as 
that  of  most  of  the  other  leaves.* 

With  regard  to  heat,  man  possesses  abundant 
means  and  power,  but  his  observation  and  inquiry 
are  defective  in  some  respects,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  notwithstanding  the  boasting 
of  quacks.  For  the  effects  of  intense  heat  are 
examined  and  observed,  whilst  those  of  a  more 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  being  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  paths  of  nature,  are,  on  that  very 
account,  least  known.  We  see,  therefore,  the 
furnaces,  which  are  most  esteemed,  employed  in 
increasing  the  spirits  of  bodies  to  a  great  extent, 
as  in  the  strong  acids,  and  some  chymical  oils ; 
whilst  the  tangible  parts  are  hardened,  and,  when 
the  volatile  part  has  escaped,  become  sometimes 
fixed ;  the  homogeneous  parts  are  separated,  and 
the  heterogeneous  incorporated  and  agglomerated 
in  a  coarse  lump;  and  (what  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
remark)  the  junction  of  compound  bmlies,  and 
the  more  delicate  conformations  are  dt^stroyed  and 
confounded.  But  the  operation  of  a  less  violent 
heat  should  be  tried  and  investigated,  by  which 
more  delicate  mixtures  and  regular  conformations 
may  be  produced  and  elicited,  according  to  the 
example  of  nature,  and  in  imitation  of  the  effect 
of  the  sun,  which  we  have  alluded  to  in  the 
aphorism  on  the  instances  of  alliance.  For  the 
works  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  much  smaller 
portions,  and  in  more  delicate  and  varied  positions 
than  those  of  fire,  as  we  now  employ  it.  But 
man  will  then  appear  to  have  really  augmented 
his  power,  when  the  works  of  nature  can  he 
imitated  in  specie,  perfected  in  power,  and  varied 
in  quantity  ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  acce- 
leration in  point  of  time.    Rust,  for  instance,  is 

*  It  may  oftrn  be  obterred  on  the  learea  of  the  lima  mnd 
other  tree*. 
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the  result  of  a  long  process,  bat  crocus  Martis  is 
obtained  immediately ;  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
serTed  of  natural  Terdigris  and  ceruse.  Crystal 
is  formed  slowly,  whilst  glass  is  blown  immedi* 
ately  :  stones  increase  slowly,  whilst  bricks  are 
baked  immediately,  &c.  In  the  mean  time  (with 
regard  to  our  present  subject)  every  different  spe- 
cies of  heat  should,  with  its  peculiar  effects,  be 
diligently  collected  and  inquired  into;  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  their  rays  be  di- 
rect, reflected,  or  refracted,  or  condensed  by  a 
burning-glass ;  that  of  lightning,  flame,  and  ignit- 
ed charcoal ;  that  of  fire  of  different  materials, 
either  open  or  confined,  straitened  or  overflowing, 
qualified  by  the  different  forms  of  the  furnaces, 
excited  by  the  bellows,  or  quiescent,  removed 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  or  passing  through 
different  media;  moist  heats,  such  as  the  bal- 
neum Mariae,  and  the  dunghill ;  the  external  and 
internal  heat  of  animals ;  dry  heats,  such  as  the 
heat  of  ashes,  lime,  warm  sand;  in  short,  the 
nature  of  every  kind  of  heat,  and  its  degrees. 

We  should,  however,  particularly  attend  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  the  effects  and 
operations  of  heat,  when  made  to  approach  and 
retire  by  degrees,  regularly,  periodically,  and  by 
proper  intervals  of  space  and  time.  For  this 
systematical  inequality  is  in  truth  the  daughter 
of  heaven  and  mother  of  generation,  nor  can  any 
great  result  be  expected  from  a  vehement,  preci- 
pitate, or  desultory  heat.  For  this  is  not  only 
most  evident  in  vegetables,  but  in  the  wombs  of 
animals,  also,  there  arises  a  great  inequality  of 
beat,  from  the  motion,  sleep,  food,  and  passions 
of  the  female.  The  same  inequality  prevails  in 
those  subterraneous  beds  where  metals  and  fossils 
are  perpetually  forming,  which  renders  yet  more 
remarkable  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  reformed 
alchymists,  who  imagined  they  could  attain 
their  object  by  the  equable  heat  of  lamps,  or  the 
like,  burning  uniformly.  Let  this  suffice  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  effects  of  heat ;  nor  is 
it  time  for  us  to  investigate  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  forms  and  conformations  of  bodies  have 
been  further  examined  and  brought  to  light. 
When  we  have  determined  upon  our  models, 
we  may  seek,  apply,  and  arrange  our  instru- 
ments. 

IV.  The  fourth  mode  of  action  is  by  continu- 
ance, the  very  steward  and  almoner,  as  it  were, 
of  nature.  ^  e  apply  the  term  continuance  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  body  to  itself  for  an  ob- 
servable time,  guarded  and  protected  in  the 
mean  while  from  all  external  force.  For  the 
internal  motion  then  commences  to  betray  and 
exert  itself  when  the  external  and  adventitious  is 
lemovert.  The  effects  of  time,  however,  are  far 
more  delicate  than  those  of  fire.  Wine,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  clarified  by  fire  as  it  is  by  ! 
continuance.  Nor  are  the  ashes  produced  by 
oonibustion  so  fine  as  the  particles  dissolved  or 


wasted  by  the  lapse  of  ag« 
and  mixtures,  which  are  I 
inferior  to  those  obtained 
the  various  conformations 
to  themselves,  such  as  mo 
stop  to  by  fire  or  a  strong 
mean  time,  unimportant  to 
certain  degree  of  violence 
entirely  confined.  For  tin 
the  proper  motion  of  the 
an  open  vessel,  therefore,  i 
and  in  one  hermetically  m 
in  a  vessel  partly  closed,  I 
putrefaction.  But  instanc 
efifect  of  continuance  must 
from  every  quarter. 

V.  The  direction  of  mo 
method  of  action)  is  of  nc 
this  term  when  speaking  < 
ing  with  another,  either  ai 
directs  its  original  motii 
principally  in  the  figfure  i 
An  upright  cone,  for  insti 
densation  of  vapour  in 
reversed,  as  in  inverted  vi 
fining  of  sugar.  Someti 
one  alternately  contracted 
Strainers  may  be  ranged 
the  opposed  body  opens  t 
another  substance  and  im; 
this  process,  or  any  otlv 
carried  on  externally  only 
body  within  another.  Th 
into  water  to  collect  the 
syrups  are  refined  by  the 
glues  the  grosser  particlef 
tate  their  removal.  Telei 
ignorantly  enough  attribu' 
mals  to  this  cause,  by  me 
folds  of  the  womb.  He 
a  similar  formation  of  the 
have  no  wrinkles  or  ineq 
serve  a  real  result  of  thii 
casting  and  modelling. 

VI.  The  effects  prodi 
aversion  (which  is  the  i 
quently  buried  in  obscui 
and  specific  properties,  (i 
Sympathies  and  antipathi 
but  a  corruption  of  phil 
form  any  greni  expectati« 
the  harmony  which  exists  I 
before  that  of  their  forme 
tions,  for  it  is  nothing  m( 
between  these  forms  and  < 

The  greater  and  more  u 
mony  are  not,  hoerever,  i 
with  them,  therefore,  we 
first  and  principal  distini 
this ;  that  some  bodies  di 
abundance  and  rarity  of  tl 
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respond  in  their  conformation;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  correspond  in  the  former  and  differ  in 
die  latter.  Thas  the  chymists  have  well  observed, 
that  in  their  trial  of  first  principles,  sulphur  and 
mercury,  as  it  were,  pervade  the  universe ;  their 
reasoning  about  salt,  however,  is  absurd,  and 
merely  introduced  to  comprise  earthy,  dry,  fixed 
bodies.  In  the  other  two,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  universal  species  of  natural  harmony  mani- 
fests itself.  Thus  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween sulphur,  oil,  greasy  exhalations,  flame, 
and,  perhaps,  the  substance  of  the  stars.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  like  correspondence  between 
mercury,  water,  aqueous  vapour,  air,  and,  per- 
haps, pure  intersidereal  ether.  Yet  do  these  two 
qnatemions,  or  great  natural  tribes  (each  within 
its  own  limits)  differ  immensely  in  quantity  and 
density  of  substance,  whilst  they  generally  agree 
in  conformation,  as  is  manifest  in  many  instances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  metals  agree  in  such 
qnantity  and  density,  (especially  when  compared 
with  vegetables,  &c.,)  but  difl*er  in  many  respects 
in  conformation.  Animals  and  vegetables,  in 
like  manner,  vary  in  their  almost  infinite  modes 
ef  conformation,  but  range  within  very  limited 
degrees  of  quantity  and  density  of  substance. 

The  next  most  general  correspondence  is  that 
between  individual  bodies  and  those  which  sup- 
ply them  by  way  of  menstruum  or  support.  In- 
qoiry,  therefore,  must  be  made  as  to  the  climate, 
soil,  and  depth  at  which  each  metal  is  generated, 
and  the  same  of  gems,  whether  produced  in 
foeks  or  mines ;  also  as  to  the  soil  in  which  par- 
licolar  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  mostly  grow  and, 
IS  it  were,  delight ;  and  as  to  the  best  species  of 
manure,  whether  dung,  chalk,  sea-sand,  or  ashes, 
lee.,  and  their  different  propriety  and  advantage 
Mcording  to  the  variety  of  soils.  So  also  the 
grafting  and  setting  of  trees  and  plants  (as  re- 
gards the  readiness  of  grafting  one  particular 
species  on  another)  depends  very  much  upon 
harmony,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  try  an  ex- 
periment I  have  lately  heard  of,  in  grafting  forest 
trees,  (garden  trees  alone  having  hitherto  been 
adopted,)  by  which  means  the  leaves  and  fruit 
ve  enlarged,  and  the  trees  produce  more  shade. 
Hw  specific  food  of  animals  again  should  be 
observed,  as  well  as  that  which  cannot  be  used. 
Tlios  the  carnivorous  cannot  be  fed  on  herbs,  for 
which  reason  the  order  of  Feuilletans,  the  experi- 
ment having  been  made,  has  nearly  vanished; 
haman  nature  being  incapable  of  supporting  their 
isgiroen,  although  the  human  will  has  more  power 
over  the  bodily  frame  than  that  of  other  animals. 
The  different  kinds  of  putrefaction  from  which 
tnimals  are  generated  should  be  noted. 

The  harmony  of  principal  bodies  with  those 
mbordinate  to  them  (such  indeed  may  be  deemed 
those  we  have  alluded  to  above)  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  which  may  be  added  those  that  exist 
between  different  bodies  and  their  objects,  and. 


since  these  latter  are  more  apparent,  they  may 
throw  great  light,  when  well  observed  and  dili- 
gently examined,  upon  those  which  are  more 
latent. 

The  more  eternal  harmony  and  aversion,  or 
friendship  and  enmity,  (for  superstition  and  folly 
have  rendered  the  terms  of  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy almost  disgusting,)  have  been  either  falsely 
assigrned,  or  mixed  with  fable,  or  most  rarely 
discovered  from  neglect.  For  if  one  were  to 
allege  that  there  is  an  enmity  between  the  vine 
and  the  cabbage,  because  they  will  not  come  up 
well  when  sown  together,  there  is  a  suflScient 
reason  for  it  in  the  succulent  and  absorbent  nature 
of  each  plant,  so  that  the  one  defrauds  the  other. 
Agrain,  if  one  were  to  say  that  there  is  a  harmony 
and  friendship  between  the  com  and  the  corn- 
flower, or  the  wild  poppy,  because  ihe  latter 
seldom  grow  anywhere  but  in  cultivated  soils, 
he  ought  rather  to  say  there  is  an  enmity  between 
them,  for  the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower  are  pro- 
duced and  created  by  those  juices  which  the  corn 
has  left  and  rejected,  so  that  the  sowing  of  the 
com  prepares  the  ground  for  their  production. 
And  there  are  a  vast  number  of  similar  false  as- 
sertions. As  for  fables,  they  must  be  totally  ex- 
terminated. There  remains  then  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  such  species  of  harmony  as  has  borne 
the  test  of  experiment,  such  as  that  between  tlie 
magrnet  and  iron,  gold  and  quicksilver,  and  the 
like.  In  chymical  experiments  on  metals,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  others  worthy  of  notice,  but 
the  greatest  abundance  (where  the  whole  ?re  so 
few  in  numbers)  is  discovered  in  certain  medi- 
cines, which,  from  their  occult  and  specific  quali- 
ties, (as  they  are  termed,)  affect  particular  limbs, 
humours,  diseases,  or  constitutions.  Nor  should 
we  omit  the  harmony  between  the  motion  and 
phenomena  of  the  moon,  and  their  effects  on 
lower  bodies,  which  may  be  brought  together  by 
an  accurate  and  honest  selection  from  the  experi- 
ments of  agriculture,  navigation,  and  medicine, 
or  of  other  sciences.  By  as  much  as  these  general 
instances,  however,  of  more  latent  harmony  are 
rare,  with  so  much  the  more  diligence  are  they  to 
be  inquired  afler,  through  tradition  and  faithful 
and  honest  reports,  but  without  rashness  and  cre- 
dulity, with  an  anxious  and,  as  it  were,  hesitating 
degree  of  reliance.  There  remains  one  species 
of  harmony  which,  though  simple  in  its  mode  of 
action,  is  yet  most  valuable  in  its  use,  and  roust 
by  no  means  be  omitted,  but  rather  diligently  in- 
vestigated. It  is  the  ready  or  difiScuIt  coition  of 
union  of  bodies  in  composition  or  simple  juxta 
position.  For  some  bodies  readily  and  willingly 
mix  and  are  incorporated,  others  tardily  and  per- 
versely ;  thus  powders  mix  beet  with  water,  chalk 
and  ashes  with  oils,  and  the  like.  Nor  are  these 
instances  of  readiness  and  aversion  to  mixture  to 
be  alone  collected,  but  others  also  of  the  colloca- 
tion, distribution,  and  digestion  of  the  parts  when 
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mins^led,  and  the  pradominaiiee  afVer  tlie  mixture 
IS  complete. 

VII.  Lastly,  there  remains  the  seventh  and 
last  of  the  seyen  modes  of  action ;  namely,  that 
by  the  alteration  and  interchangre  of  the  other  six ; 
but  of  this  it  will  not  be  the  right  time  to  offer 
any  eKamples  nntil  some  deeper  inTestigation 
shall  have  taken  place  of  each  of  the  others. 
The  series,  or  chain  of  this  alternation,  in  its 
mode  of  application  to  separate  effects,  is  no  less 
powerful  in  its  operation  than  difficult  to  be  traced. 
But  men  are  possessed  with  the  most  extreme 
impatience,  both  of  such  inquiries  and  their  prac- 
tical application,  although  it  be  the  clue  of  the 
labyrinth  in  all  greater  works.  Thus  far  of  the 
generally  useful  instances. 

51.  The  twenty-scTenth  and  last  place  we 
will  assign  to  the  magical  instances,  a  term  which 
we  apply  to  those  where  the  matter,  or  efficient 
agent,  is  scanty  or  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
grrandeur  of  the  work  or  effect  produced ;  so  that, 
even  when  common,  they  appear  miraculous, 
some  at  first  sight,  others  even  upon  more  atten- 
tive observation.  Nature,  however,  of  herself, 
supplies  these  but  sparingly.  What  she  will  do 
when  her  whole  store  is  thrown  open,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  forms,  processes,  and  conforma- 
tion, will  appear  hereafter.  As  far  as  we  can  yet 
conjecture,  these  magic  effects  are  produced  in 
three  ways,  either  by  self-multiplication,  as  in 
fire,  and  the  poisons  termed  specific,  and  the  mo- 
tions transferred  and  multiplied  from  wheel  to 
wheel ;  or  by  the  excitement,  or,  as  it  were,  invi- 
tation of  another  substance,  as  in  the  magrnet, 
which  excites  innumerable  needles  without  losing 
or  diminishing  its  power,  and,  again,  in  leaven, 
and  the  like ;  or,  by  the  excess  of  rapidity  of  one 
species  of  motion  over  another,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  and 
mines.  The  two  former  require  an  investigation 
of  harmonies,  the  latter  of  a  measure  of  motion. 
Whether  there  be  any  mode  of  changing  bodies 
per  minima,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  transferring 
the  delicate  conformations  of  matter,  which  is  of 
importance  in  all  transformations  of  bodies,  so  as 
to  enable  art  to  effect,  in  a  short  time,  that  which 
nature  works  out  by  divers  expedients,  is  a  point 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  indication.  But,  as 
we  aspire  to  the  extremest  and  highest  results  in 
that  which  is  solid  and  true,  so  do  we  ever  detest, 
and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  expel  all  that  is  empty 
and  vain. 

52.  LfCt  this  suffice  as  to  the  respective  dignity 
or  prerogatives  of  instances.  But  it  must  be 
noted,  that,  ir  this  our  organ,  we  treat  of  logic, 
and  not  of  philosophy.  Seeing,  however,  that 
our  logic  instructs  and  informs  the  understanding, 
in  order  that  it  may  not,  with  the  small  hooks,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mind,  catch  at  and  grasp  mere  ab- 
ptractions,  but  rather  actually  penetrate  nature, 
and  discover  the  properties  and  effects  of  bodies, 


and  the  determimte  laws  o 
that  this  science  of  ours  sf 
of  things,  as  well  as  from  t 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it 
interspersed  and  illustrated 
tions  and  experiments,  as  in 
The  prerogative  instances 
what  has  preceded,  twenty< 
are  termed,  solitary  instance 
conspicuous  instances,  clai 
stitutive  instances,  similar 
stances,  deviating  instanes 
instances  of  power,  accoi 
instances,  subjunctive  insti 
ance,  instances  of  the  crosi 
instances  of  the  gate,  citii 
of  the  road,  supplement! 
instances,  instances  of  tin 
course,  doses  of  nature,  wi 
gesting  instances,  generall 
magical   instances.    The 
these  instances  excel  the 
specificdly  either  theory 
With  regard  to  theory, 
senses  or  the  understand! 
the  five  instances  of  the  ! 
iog,  either  by  expediting  1 
arriving  at  the  form,  as  ii 
by  confining  and  more  imo 
affirmative,  as  in  the  migi 
companying,  and  subjunc 
elevating  the  understand 
general  and  common  natui 
mediately,  as  in  the  cl« 
instances,  and  those  of  al 
so,  as  in  the  constitutive; 
the  similar  instances ;  or,  1 
standing  of  its  habits,  ai 
stances;   or,  by  leading 
fabric  of  the  universe,  ai 
stances;  or,  by  guarding 
causes,  as  in  those  of  thi 
With  regard  to  practice,  t 
or  measure,  or  elevate  i 
either  by  showing  where  ^ 
order  not  to  repeat  the  lab 
instances  of  power ;  or,  b 
to  that  which  may  be  post 
ing  instances;  the  four  i 
measure  it.    The  generall 
al  elevate  it. 

Again,  out  of  these  t 
some  must  be  collected 
waiting  for  a  particular  inv 
Such  are  the  similar,  si 
bordering  instances,  thos 
gate,  and  suggesting,  gene 
al  instances.  For  these 
the  understanding  and  sen 
ral  practice.  The  remain 
when  we  finish  our  synopi 
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of  the  interpreter,  upon  any  particular  nature. 
For  these  instances,  honoured  and  gifted  with 
such  prerogatives,  are  like  the  soul  amid  the  tuI- 
gir  crowd  of  instances,  and  (as  we  from  the  first 
obserred)  a  few  of  them  are  worth  a  multitude 
of  the  others.  When,  therefore,  we  are  forming 
our  tables,  they  must  be  searched  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  placed  in  the  table.  And, 
since  mention  must  be  made  of  them  in  what  fol- 
lows, a  treatise  upon  their  nature  has  necessarily 
been  prefixed.  We  must  next,  however,  proceed 
to  the  supports  and  corrections  of  induction,  and 
thence  to  concretes,  the  latent  process,  and  latent 
conformations,  and  the  other  matters,  which  we 
have  enumerated  in  their  order  in  the  twenty-first 
aphorism,  in  order  that,  like  good  and  faithful 
finrdtaos,  we  may  yield  up  their  fortune  to  man- 


kind, upon  the  emancipation  and  majority  of  their 
understanding ;  from  which  must  necessarily  fol- 
low an  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  an  in- 
crease of  their  power  over  nature.  For,  man,  by 
the  fall,  lost  at  once  his  state  of  innocence  and 
his  empire  over  creation,  both  of  which  can  be 
partially  recovered,  even  in  this  life,  the  first  by 
religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For  creation  did  not  become  entirely  and 
utterly  rebellious  by  the  curse ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  decree,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,**  she  is  compelled  by  our 
labours,  (not  assuredly  by  our  disputes  or  magic- 
al ceremonies,)  at  length,  to  afibrd  mankind,  in 
some  degree,  his  bread,  that  is  to  say,  to  supply 
man's  daily  wants. 

END  or  NOTUM  OROAKUM. 
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NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HI 


A  DESCRIPTION 

or 

BUCH  A  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY  AS  SHALL  Bl 
SUITABLY  ARRANGED  FOR  FORMING  THE  BASIS  AND  P 
OF  A  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


Our  motive  for  publishing  our  Instaaration  in 
parts,  was  that  we  might  make  sure  of  something. 
A  similar  reason  induces  ns  to  subjoin,  even  now, 
another  small  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  publish 
it  with  that  which  has  been  completed  above.  It 
is  a  description  and  delineation  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  arranged 
for  the  completing  our  philosophy,  and  should 
comprehend  genuine  and  copious  materials,  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  work  of  the  interpreter  who 
is  next  to  make  his  appearance.  The  proper 
place  for  this  would  have  been  that  where  we 
treat  of  preparations  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
inquiry.  Yet  does  it  appear  better  to  anticipate, 
rather  than  wait  for  this  proper  place,  since  the 
history  which  we  design,  and  will  presently 
describe,  is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude,  and  not 
to  be  effected  without  vast  labour  and  expense, 
requiring  the  combined  assistance  of  many,  and 
being,  (to  use  our  former  expression,)  as  it  were, 
a  royal  work.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  see  if  any  ethers  would 
undertake  it,  so  that  whilst  we  orderly  pursue 
our  design,  this  complicated  and  laborious  por- 
tion of  it  may,  by  the  joint  application  of  others, 
be  set  in  order  and  prepared  even  in  our  lifetime, 
should  it  so  please  Gpd ;  especially,  since  our 
own  unassisted  strength  appears  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  so  great  a  sphere.  For  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  our  own  power,  overcome  all  that  is  the 
actual  work  of  the  understanding,  but  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  to  work,  are  so  scattered,  that 
they  should  be  sought  after  and  imported  from  all 
quarters  by  factors  and  merchants.  We  consider 
it,  moreover,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  our  undertak- 
ing ourselves  to  waste  time  in  that  which  is  open 
to  the  industry  of  almost  all.  We  will,  however, 
perform  the  principal  part,  that  of  laying  down, 
with  diligence  and  accuracy,  a  model  and  sketch 
of  such  a  history  as  will  satisfy  our  intention, 
lest,  for  want  of  caution,  others  should  waste 


their  time,  and  direct  theii 
of  such  natural  histories  j 
wandering  far  from  our  i 
time,  that  which  we  have 
specially  repeated,  namel; 
of  every  age  had  concui 
concur,  if  the  whole  hum 
shall  apply  itself  to  phil 
globe  bad  consisted,  or 
mies,  and  colleges,  and  t 
yet,  without  such  a  natun 
tory  as  we  shall  now  recc 
sible  that  any  progress  wc 
have  been,  or  should  hen 
sophy  and  the  sciences, 
when  it  has  once  been  ] 
with  the  addition  of  such 
ive  experiments  as  will  o< 
in  the  course  of  interpret 
of  nature  and  of  all  the 
many  years.  This,  ther 
the  whole  work  must  be 
method  only  can  the  fount 
ine  and  active  philosophy! 
perceive,  as  if  roused  fron 
a  difference  exists  betwi 
fictions  of  man*s  wit,  an 
philosophy,  and  what  it  i 
self  about  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  thei 
precepts  as  to  completir 
will  then  set  a  particul 
men^s  eyes,  alluding  occ 
which  the  inquiry  must  I 
as  well  as  to  tlie  subject 
itself;  in  order  that,  the  i 
derstood  and  known  befc 
other  points  that  may  hai 
history  we  are  wont  to  gi 
Mother  History. 


APHORISMS 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  FIRST  HISTORY. 


APHORISMS. 

I.  Nature  is  placed  in  three  situations,  and 
•abject  to  a  threefold  government.  For  she  is 
uther  free,  and  left  to  unfold  herself  in  a  regular 
eourse,  or  she  is  driven  from  her  position  by  the 
obstinacy  and  resistance  of  matter,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  obstacles,  or  she  is  constrained  and 
moalded  by  human  art  and  labour.  The  first  state 
•pplies  to  the  specific  nature  of  bodies ;  the  second 
to  monsters;  the  third  to  artificial  productions,  in 
which  she  submits  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  her  by 
nun,  for  without  the  hand  of  man  they  would  not 
have  been  produced.  But  from  the  labour  and 
eootrivance  of  man  an  entirely  new  appearance 
of  bodies  takes  its  rise,  forming,  as  it  were,  an- 
other ODiverse  or  theatre.  Natural  history,  then, 
b  threefold,  and  treats  either  of  the  liberty,  the 
wanderings,  or  the  fetters  of  nature ;  so  that  we 
Bjay  aptly  divide  it  into  the  histories  of  generation, 
pietergeneraSon,  and  arts;  the  latter  of  which 
I  divisions  we  are  also  wont  to  call  mechanic  or 
'isperimental.  Yet  would  we  not  direct  these 
three^to  be  carried  on  separately,  for  why  should 
not  the  history  of  monstrosities  in  every  species 
he  combined  with  that  of  the  species  itself?  So, 
also,  artificial  subjects  may  sometimes  properly 
•noagfa  be  treated  of  together  with  certain  natural 
•pedes,  though,  at  other  times,  it  is  better  to 
Mparate  them.  Circumstances,  therefore,  must 
goikle  as,  for  too  rigid  a  method  admits  of  repeti- 
tions and  prolixity  as  much  as  tio  method. 

n.  Natural  history  being,  as  we  have  observed, 
thieefold  relative  to  its  subject,  is  twofold  in  its 
application.  fFor  it  is  employed  either  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  them- 
•elves  which  are  consigned  to  it,  or  as  the  ele- 
mentary material  for  philosophy,  and  as  the  stock 
br  forest,  as  it  were,  from  which  to  furnish  forth 
genuine  induction.j  The  latter  is  its  present  ap- 
plication ;  its  present  one,  I  observe,  for  it  was 
Dover  before  so  applied.  For  neither  Aristotle, 
nor  Theophrastus,  nor  Dioscorides,  nor  Pliny,  nor 
moch  less  the  moderns,  ever  proposed  this  as  the 
object  of  natural  history.  And  the  principal  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  this,  that  those  who  shall 
henceforth  take  charge  of  natural  history,  do  per- 
petaally  reflect,  and  impress  upon  their  minds, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  plea- 
nm  or  even  benefit  which  may,  at  this  present 


time,  be  derived  from  their  narrative,  but  that 
they  must  collect  and  prepare  such  and  so  varied 
a  supply  of  things,  as  may  be  sufiicient  for  the 
forming  of  genuine  axioms.  If  they  thus  reflect, 
they  will  themselves  lay  down  their  own  method 
for  such  a  history,  for  the  end  governs  the  means. 

III.  But  by  as  much  as  this  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring gpreat  pains  and  labour,  by  so  much  the 
less  should  it  be  unnecessarily  burdened.  There 
are  three  points,  then,  upon  which  men  should  be 
warned  to  employ  but  scanty  labour,  inasmuch  as 
they  infinitely  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and 
add  but  little  or  nothing  to  its  value. 

First,  then,  let  them  dismiss  antiquity  and  quo-, 
tations,  or  the  suffrages  of  authors,  all  disputes, 
controversies,  and  discordant  opinions,  and,  lastly, 
all  philological  disquisitions.  Let  no  author  be 
quoted  except  on  doubtful  points,  nor  controver- 
sies entered  into  except  on  matter  of  great  im- 
portance; and  as  for  the  ornaments  of  language, 
and  comparisons,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  like  puerilities,  let  them  be  wholly 
renounced.  Nay,  let  all  which  is  admitted  be 
propounded  briefly  and  concisely,  so  as  to  be 
nothing  less  than  words.  For  no  one,  who  is 
preparing  and  laying  by  materials,  for  building 
houses  or  ships,  or  the  like,  takes  the  trouble,  as 
they  would  in  shops,  of  arranging  them  elegantly 
and  showing  them  ofl*  to  advantage,  but  rather 
attends  only  to  their  being  strong  and  good,  and 
to  their  taking  up  as  little  room  as  possible  in  his 
warehouse.     Let  the  like  be  done  here. 

Secondly,  There  is  not  much  real  use  in  the 
lavish  abundance  of  descriptions,  painted  repre- 
sentations of  species,  and  collections  of  their  va- 
rieties with  which  natural  history  is  adorned. 
These  trifling  varieties  are  the  mere  sport  and 
wantonness  of  nature,  and  approximate  to  merely 
individual  characteristics,  aflbrding  a  pleasant, 
digrression,  but  a  mean  and  superfluous  sort  of 
information  as  regards  science. 

Thirdly,  We  must  reject  all  superstitious  narra- 
tives,  (I  do  not  say  prodigious,  where  faithful 
and  probable  accounts  can  be  obtained,  but  super- 
stitious,) together  with  the  experiments  of  natural 
magric.  For  we  would  not  accustom  philosophy 
in  her  infancy,  whose  very  nurse  is  natural  his- 
tory, to  old  wives'  tales.  A  time  may  come 
(aiVer  a  deeper  investigation  of  nature)  when  each 
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matters  may  be  lightly  touched  upon,  so  as  to 
extract  and  lay  op  for  use  such  natural  knowledge 
as  may  lurk  in  their  dregs,  but  till  then  they  are 
to  be  put  aside.  In  like  manner,  the  experimento 
of  natural  magic  are  to  be  diligently  and  rigidly 
sifted  before  their  adoption,  especially  those  which 
are  wont  to  be  derived  from  vulgar  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  credulity 
of  both  believers  and  inventors. 

It  is^no  slight  matter  to  have  thus  relieved  na- 
tural history  of  these  three  vanities,  which  might 
otherwise  have  hereaAer  filled  volumes.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to  a  great  work,  that 
that  which  is  admitted  be  briefly  described,  as 
that  the  superfluous  should  be  rejected,  although 
it  must  be  obvious  that  this  chastened  and  precise 
style  must  aflford  less  pleasure,  both  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  author.  But  it  is  ever  to  be  repeated, 
that  the  object  is  to  prepare  a  mere  granary  and 
ware  house,  in  which  no  one  is  to  loiter  or  dwell 
for  amusement,  but  only  to  visit  as  occasion  may 
require,  when  any  thing  is  wanted  for  the  work 
of  the  interpreter,  which  follows  next  in  order. 

IV.  One  thing,  above  all  others,  is  requisite 
for  the  history  we  design;  namely,  that  it  be 
most  extensive,  and  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the 
universe.  For  the  world  is  not  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  measure  of  the  understanding,  (as 
has  hitherto  been  done,)  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  expanded,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of 
the  actual  representation  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
The  maxim  of  examining  little  and  pronouncing 
on  that  little  has  ruined  every  thing.  Resuming 
then  our  late  partition  of  natural  history,  into  that 
of  generation,  pretergeneration,  and  the  arts,  we 
divide  the  first  into  five  parts :  1.  The  history  of 
the  sky  and  heavenly  bodies.  2.  Of  meteors  and 
the  regions  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  air,  that 
is  to  say,  its  division  from  the  moon  to  the  earth's 
surface,  to  which  division  we  assign  every  kind 
of  comet,  either  superior  or  inferior,  (however  the 
actual  fact  may  be,)  for  the  sake  of  method. 
3.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  sea.  4.  Of  the 
elements,  as  they  are  called,  flame  or  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth;  considering  them,  however, 
under  that  name,  not  as  the  first  principles  of 
things,  but  as  forming  the  larger  masses  of  na- 
tural bodies.  For  natural  objects  are  so  distri- 
buted, that  the  quantity  or  mass  of  certain  bodies 
throughout  the  universe  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  easy  and  obvious  material  texture  required 
for  their  conformation,  whilst  the  quantity  of 
others  is  but  small  and  sparingly  supplied,  the 
material,  being  of  a  diversiBed  and  subtile  nature, 
having  many  specific  qualities,  and  being  of  an 
organized  construction,  such  as  the  different 
species  of  natural  objects,  nsmoly,  metals,  plants, 
and  animals.  We  are  wont,  therefore,  to  call  the 
former  greater  colleges,  and  the  latter  lesser  col- 
leges. The  fourth  part  of  our  hintnry,  then,  is  of 
the  former,  under  the  name  of  elements*    Nor  is  : 
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waaring,  carpentry,  architecture,  mill  and  clock, 
work,  and  the  like ;  although  the  latter  are  by  no 
Bieans  to  be  neglected,  both  on  account  of  their 
frequently  presenting  circumstances  tending  to 
the  alteration  of  natural  bodies,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  accurate  information  they  afford  of 
translatitious  motion,  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  many  inquiries. 

One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  observed  and  well 
remembered  in  this    whole    collection  of  arts, 
namely,  to  admit  not  only  those   experiments 
which  conduce  to  the  direct  object  of  the  art,  but 
tlso  those  which  indirectly  occur.    For  instance, 
the  changing  of  the  lobster  or  a  crab  when  cooked 
from  a  dark  to  a  red  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with 
eookery,  yet  this  instance  is  not  a  bad  one  in  in- 
fMtigating  the  nature  of  redness,  since  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  baked  bricks.    So,  again,  the 
dicamstanee  of  meat  requiring  less  time  for  salt- 
ing  in  winter  than  in  summer,  is  not  only  useful 
information  to  the  cook  for  preparing  his  meat, 
bat  is  also  a  good  instance  to  point  out  the  nature 
ind  effect  of  cold.    He  therefore  will  be  wonder- 
fally  mistaken,  who  shall  think  that  he  has  satis- 
fied our  object  when  he  has  collected  these  expe- 
riments of  the  arts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
inroTing  each  art  in  particular.     For,  although  we 
do  not  by  any  means  despise  even  Uiis,  yet  our 
film  intention  is  to  cause  the  streams  of  every 
•pecies  of  mechanical  experiment  to  flow  from  all 
<|iiarter8  into  the  ocean  of  philosophy.  The  choice 
of  the  most  important  instances  in  each  (such  as 
eliould  be  most  abundantly  and  diligently  search- 
ed and,  as  it  were,  hunted  out)  must  be  governed 
by  the  prerogative  instances. 

VI.  We  must  here  allude  to  that  which  we  have 
treeted  more  at  length  in  the  ninety-ninth,  one 
handred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  aphorisms  of  the  first  book,  and  need 
now  on\f  briefly  urge  as  a  precept,  namely,  that 
there  be  admitted  into  this  history,  I.  The  most 
eommon  matters,  such  as  one  might  think  it  super- 
fincMiB  to  insert  from  their  being  so  well  known ; 
t.  Base,  illiberal,  and  filthy  matters,  (for  to  the 
pore  erery  thing  is  pure,  and  if  money  derived 
ftom  urine  be  of  good  odour,  much  more  so  is 
knowledge  and  information  from  any  quarter,) 
•nd  also  those  which  are  trifling  and  puerile; 
kitly,  such  matters  as  appear  too  minute,  as 
being  of  themselves  of  no  use.  For  (as  has  been 
d)  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
are  not  compiled  on  their  own  account, 
r  ought  their  worth,  therefore,  to  be  measured 
hy  their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  their  application 
to  other  points,  and  their  influence  on  philosophy. 
YH.  We  moreover  recommend  that  all  natural 
bodies  and  qualities  be,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
daeed  to  number,  weight,  measure,  and  precise 
definition ;  for  we  are  planning  actual  results  and 
■ot  mere  theory ;  and  it  is  a  proper  combination 
of  phystca  and  mathematics  that  generates  prao- 


jtice.  The  exact  return  and  distances  of  the 
I  planets,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
i  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  extent  of 
I  its  surface  compared  with  that  of  water,  in  the 
j  history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  quantity  of  com- 
I  pression  which  the  air  will  suffer  without  any 
powerful  resistance,  in  the  history  of  air,  the 
quantity  by  which  one  metal  exceeds  another  in 
weight,  in  that  of  metals,  and  a  number  of  like 
points  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  de- 
tailed. When,  however,  the  exact  proportions 
cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  must  be  had  to  those 
which  are  estimated  or  comparative.  Thus,  if  we 
distnist  the  calculations  of  astronomers  as  to  dis- 
tances, it  may  be  stated  that  the  moon  is  within 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  Mercury  above  the 
moon,  &c.  If  mean  proportions  cannot  be  had, 
let  extremes  be  taken,  as  that  the  feeblest  magnet 
can  raise  iron  of  such  a  weight  compared  with 
its  own,  and  the  most  powerful  sixty  times  as 
much  as  its  own  weight,  which  I  have  myself 
observed  in  a  very  small  armed  magnet.  For  we 
know  very  well  that  determinate  instances  do  not 
readily  or  often  occur,  but  must  be  sought  aftei 
as  auxiliary,  when  chiefly  wanted,  in  the  very 
course  of  interpretation.  If,  however,  they  casu- 
ally occur,  they  should  be  inserted  in  natural  his- 
tory, provided  they  do  not  too  much  retard  its 
progress. 

VIII.  With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  the 
matters  admitted  into  our  history,  they  must 
either  be  certain,  doubtful,  or  absolutely  false. 
The  first  are  to  be  simply  stated,  the  second  to  be 
noted  with  "  a  report  states,"  or,  **  they  say,"  or, 
**  I  have  heard  from  a  person  worthy  of  credit," 
and  the  like.  For  it  w^ould  be  too  laborious  to 
enter  into  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  would 
too  much  retard  the  author,  nor  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence towards  our  present  object,  since  (as 
we  have  observed  in  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
aphorism  of  the  first  book)  the  correctness  of  the 
axioms  will  soon  discover  the  errors  of  experi- 
ment, unless  they  be  very  general.  If,  however, 
there  be  any  instance  of  greater  importance  than 
the  rest,  either  from  its  use,  or  the  consequences 
dependent  upon  it,  then  the  author  shoidd  cer^ 
tainly  be  named,  and  not  barely  named,  but  some 
notice  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  he  merely 
heard  or  copied  it,  (as  is  generally  the  case  with 
Pliny,)  or  rather  affirmed  it  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, and,  also,  whether  it  were  a  matter  Within 
his  own  time  or  before  it,  or  whether  such  as,  if 
true,  must  necessarily  have  been  witnessed  by 
many ;  or,  lastly,  whether  the  author  were  vain 
and  trifling,  or  steady  and  accurate  and  the  like 
points,  which  give  weight  to  testimony.  Lastly, 
those  matters  which  are  false,  and  yet  have  been 
much  repeated  and  discussed,  such  as  have  gaineil 
ground  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  partly  owing  to 
neglect,  partly  to  their  being  used  as  poetical 
comparisons;    for   instance,  that  the  diamond 
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OTerpowera  the  magnet,  that  garlic  enenrates, 
that  amher  attracts  every  thing  but  the  herb  basil, 
&c.  &c.,  all  these  ought  not  to  be  silently  re- 
Jected,  but  expressly  proscribed,  that  they  may 
never  trouble  science  more. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  improper  to  notice  the 
origin  of  any  fable  or  absurdity,  if  it  should  be 
traced  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  Tene- 
real  qualities  attributed  to  the  herb  satyrium, 
from  its  roots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
testicles.  The  real  cause  of  this  formation  being 
the  growth  of  a  fresh  bulbous  root  every  year, 
which  adheres  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
produces  tiie  twin  roots,  and  is  proved  by  the  firm, 
juicy  appearance  which  the  new  root  always 
presents,  whilst  the  old  one  is  withered  and 
spongy.  This  last  circumstance  renders  it  a  matter 
not  worthy  of  much  wonder,  that  the  one  root 
should  always  sink  and  the  other  swim,  though 
this,  too,  has  been  considered  marvellous,and  has 
added  weight  to  the  reputed  virtues  of  the  plant. 

IX.  There  now  remain  certain  useful  accesso- 
ries to  natural  history,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
and  adapting  it  more  readily  to  the  labour  of  the 
interpreter  which  is  to  follow.  They  are  five  in 
number. 

In  the  first  place,  queries  are  to  be  subjoined, 
(not  of  causes,  but  of  facts,)  in  order  to  challenge 
and  court  further  inquiry.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  whether  the 
Caspian  has  any  tide,  and  the  period  of  it  1 
whether  there  is  any  southern  continent,  or  only 
islands  ?  and  the  like. 

Secondly,  in  relating  any  new  and  delicate  ex- 
periment, the  method  adopted  in  making  it  should 
be  added,  in  order  to  allow  free  scope  to  the 
reader's  judgment  upon  the  soundness  or  fallacy 
of  the  information  derived  from  it,  and  also  to 
spur  on  men's  industry  in  searching  for  more 
accurate  methods,  if  such  there  be. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  any  particle  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  matter  related,  we  would  by 
no  means  have  it  suppressed  or  passed  over,  but  it 
should  be  plainly  and  clearly  set  out,  by  way  of 
note  or  warning.  For  we  would  have  our  first  his- 
tory written  with  the  most  religious  particularity, 
and  as  though  upon  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  every 
syllable,  for  it  is  a  volume  of  God's  works,  and 
(as  far  as  the  majesty  of  things  divine  can  brook 
comparison  with  the  lowliness  of  earthly  objects) 
is,  as  it  were,  a  second  Scripture. 

Fourthly,  it  will  be  proper  to  intersperse  some 
observations,  as  Pliny  has  done.  Thus,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sea,  is 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south,  broad  and 
expanded  towards  the  north,  the  contrary  to  that 
of  the  sea :  and  that  vast  oceans  divide  the  con- 
tinents, with  channels  extended  from  north  to 
south,  not  from  east  to  west,  except,  periiaps, 


near  the  poles.  Canon8«  i 
general  and  aniversal  obsa 
periy  introdaced ;  as  in  the 
that  Venus  is  never  more  1 
distant  from  the  sun,  noi 
twenty-three;  and  that  U 
placed  above  the  sun,  mo 
farthest  from  the  earth,  t 
most  quickly.  Another  1 
to  be  adopted,  which  has  e 
duced,  although  of  no  smal 
that  to  a  list  of  things  w 
subjoined  one  of  those  wh 
the  history  of  the  heavei 
triangular  star  has  been  i 
globular,  either  simply,  ai 
to  the  sight,  but  globulai 
other  stars ;  or  bearded  to 
in  the  centre,  as  the  son : 
not  arranged  in  any  order, 
cunx,  square,  or  other  p€ 
standing  the  names  of  U 
wain,  &c.,)  scarcely  in  a 
perhaps,  the  belt  and  swoi 

Fifthly,  it  will,  perhaf 
though  pernicious  and  des 
to  review  all  received  opin 
sects,  briefly  and  currently 
waken  the  intellect,  and  n 

X.  These  will  form  a  st 
precepts ;  and  if  they  be 
the  labour  of  this  our  histc 
immediately  to  its  object  f 
per  liraite.  But  if,  even 
limited,  it  may,  perhaps 
feeble-minded,  let  him  c 
libraries,  and  observe  the  c 
law  on  the  one  hand,  an 
doctors  and  practitioners 
what  difference  there  is  i 
of  volumes.  For  we,  wh 
but  receive  and  copy  the  v 
only  can,  but  must  by  nece 
nions,  dogmatisms,  and  t 
and  endless. 

In  the  distribution  of  o 
tion  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
that  a  history  of  them  mi 
we  come  to  the  work  of  ii 
have  by  no  means  forgott 
ourselves,  not  daring  to 
industry  of  others  in  the  t 
begun  to  be  a  little  more  8 
We  next  proceed,  therefor 
particular  histories. 

Pressed,  however,  by  I 
leisure  sufficient  to  subjoii 
cular  histories,  arranged  ui 
As  soon  as  time  permits, 
instruct,  as  it  were,  by 
namelyy  ••  to  the  points 
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ejmmitted  to  writing  in  every  history,  on  account 
of  their  condacing  to  the  end  in  view,  and  form- 
ii^  particular  topics ;  or  rather,  (to  borrow  a  me- 
tiphor  from  the  civilians,)  in  this  great  action  or 
which  has  been  conceded  and  instituted 


by  special  favour  and  divine  providence,  and  by 
which  mankind  are  contending  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dominion  over  nature,  let  us  examine 
nature  and  the  arts  themselves  upon  interroga- 
tives. 


A  CATALOGUE 

OF 

PARTICULAR    HISTORIES, 

ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADS. 


1*  A  History  of  the  Heavenly  bodies;  or,  an 
Astronomical  History. 

^  A  History  of  the  Configiiration  of  Heaven  and 
its  Parts  as  it  lies  towards  the  Earth  and  its 
Parts;  or,  a  Cosmographical  History. 

^    A  History  of  Comets.  • 

^«  A  History  of  Igneous  Meteors. 

C&.  A  History  of  Thunderbolts,  Flashes  of  Light- 
ning, Thunders,  and  Coruscations. 

^,  A  History  of  Winds,  Sudden  Blasts,  and 
Undulations  of  the  Air. 

7.  A  History  of  Rainbows. 

S.  A  History  of  Clouds  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
Air  above. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Azure  Expanse,  of  Twilight, 
of  two  or  more  Suns  or  Moons  visible  at  once, 
of  Halos,  of  the  different  Colours  of  the  Sun 
tnd  Moon,  and  of  all  that  diversity  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies  to  the  eye  which  results  from  the 
medium  of  vision. 

10.  A  history  of  Rains,  common,  tempestuous, 
and  extraordinary ;  also  of  Cataracts  of  Heaven, 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  like. 

11.  A  History  of  Hail,  Snow,  Ice,  Hoar-frost, 
Fog,  Dew,  and  the  like. 

It.  A  History  of  all  other  Substances  which  fall 
or  mre  precipitated  from  on  high,  and  are  gene- 
nted  in  upper  Air. 

1).  A  History  of  Noises  heard  on  high,  if  there 
be  any,  besides  Thunder. 

14.  A  History  of  the  Air  as  a  whole,  or  relatively 
to  the  Structure  of  the  World. 

15  A  History  of  Weathers  or  of  the  State  of  Tem- 
perature throughout  the  Year,  with  reference 
to  variety  of  clime,  and  the  Accidents  of  parti- 
cular Seasons  and  the  periods  of  the  Year ;  of 
Floods,  Heats,  Droughts,  and  the  like. 

li.  A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  of  their 


Figure  and  Outline,  their  Configuration  rela- 
tively to  one  another,  the  manner  in  which  they 
stretch  into  one  another  in  broad  Tracts  or  nar- 
row Indentations,  the  History  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Sea,  of  the  Bays  of  the  Sea,  of  salt 
inland  Lakes,  of  Isthmuses,  and  Promontories. 

17.  The  History  of  the  Motions,  if  there  be  such, 
of  the  Globe  of  Earth  and  Sea,  and  from  what 
Experiments  they  may  be  inferred. 

18.  The  History  of  the  greater  Motions  and 
Agitations  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  that  is,  of 
Earthquakes,  Tremblings  of  the  Earth,  and 
Chasms ;  of  new  Islands,  of  floating  Islands, 
of  Divulsions  of  the  parts  of  the  Land  by  in- 
roads of  the  Sea,  of  its  Encroachments  and 
Influxes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  Recessions ; 
of  the  Eruption  of  Fires  from  the  Earth,  of 
sudden  Eruptions  of  Water  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  like. 

19.  A  Geographical  Natural  History,  of  Moun- 
tains, Valleys,  Woods,  Plains,  Sands,  Marshes, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Fountains,  and  all 
their  diversities  of  irrigation,  and  the  like; 
Leaving  out  of  view  Nations,  Provinces, 
Cities,  and  other  parts  of  Civil  Society. 

20.  A  History  of  the  Ebbs  and  Flows  of  the 
Sea,  of  Undulations,  and  other  Motions  of  the 
Sea. 

21.  A  History  of  the  other  Accidents  of  the  Sea, 
its  Saltness,  diversity  of  Colours,  Depth,  of 
Submarine  Rocks,  Mountains,  and  Valleys,  and 
the  like. 

T%e  following  are  Iltsioria  (f  Ike  larger  Manet 
in  Nature. 

22.  A  History  of  Flame  and  Ignited  Bodies. 

23.  A  History  of  the  Air  in  its  Substance,  not  its 
Configoration. 
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i24.  A  History  of  Water  in  its  Sabstance,  not  its 
Configuration. 

25.  A  History  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Varieties  in 
its  Substance,  not  its  Configuration. 

The  following  are  Histories  of  Species. 

26.  A  History  of  the  perfect  Metals,  of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver ;  of  Mines,  Veins,  and  Marcasites  of  the 
same,  also  the  chymical  Actions  of  Minerals 
in  their  natural  state. 

27.  The  History  of  Quicksilver. 

28.  A  History  of  Fossils ;  as  vitriol,  sulphur,  &c. 

29.  A  History  of  Gems ;  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 
&c. 

30.  A  History  of  Stones ;  as  marble,  gold-touch- 
stone, fiint,  &c. 

31.  A  History  of  the  Magnet. 

32.  A  History  of  Miscellaneous  Substances, 
which  are  neither  wholly  fossil  nor  vegeta- 
ble ;  as  salts,  amber,  ambergris,  &c. 

33.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Metals  and 
Minerals. 

34.  A  History  of  Plants,  Trees,  Fruits,  Grapes, 
and  their  parts,  the  Roots,  Stalks,  Wood, 
Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Tears,  or  Exu- 
dations, &c. 

35.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Vegetables. 

36.  A  History  of  Fishes,  and  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

37.  A  History  of  Volant  Creatures,  their  Parts 
and  Generation. 

38.  A  History  of  Quadrupeds,  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

39.  A  History  of  Reptiles,  Worms,  Flies,  and 
other  Insects,  and  of  their  Parts  and  Genera- 
tion. 

40.  A  Chymical  History  of  those  Substances 
which  are  extracted  from  Animals. 

7%c  following  are  Histories  of  Man, 

41.  A  History  of  the  Figure  and  external  Mem- 
bers of  Man ,  his  Stature,  the  Knitting  of  his 
Frame,  his  Countenance  and  Features;  and  the 
varieties  o^  these,  according  to  nation  and  cli- 
mate, or  any  minute  diversities. 

42.  A  History  of  Physiognomy,  derived  from  the 
former. 

43.  A  History  Anatomical,  or  of  the  Internal 
Members  of  Man,  and  their  Variety,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Natural  Cohesion  and  Struc- 
ture of  the  Parts,  and  not  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Diseases  and  preternatural  Accidents. 

44.  A  History  of  the  Homogeneous  Parts  of 
Man  ;  as  of  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  &c. 

45.  A  History  of  the  Humours  in  Man ;  as  blood, 
bile,  semen,  &c. 

46.  A  History  of  Excrements,  Spittle,  Urine, 
Sweats,  Fajces,  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  and 
Hair  generally.  Nails,  and  the  like. 

47.  The  History  of  the  Faculties  of  Attraction, 
Digestion,  Retention,  Expulsion;  the  Forma- 


tion of  the  Blood ;  the  Assimilation  of  Nou- 
rishment to  the  Frame,  the  C<mTeffaion  of  tb* 
Blood  and  the  Flower  of  it  into  Spirits,  ftc 

48.  A  History  of  Natural  mnd  Involuntary  Ms 
tions ;  as  the  motions  of  the  lietrt,  the  motioM 
of  the  pulse,  sneezing,  the  motions  of  the 
lungs,  priapism. 

49.  A  History  of  Motion  of  a  mixed  natore, 
between  natural  and  voluntary;  re8piiati<m, 
coughing,  making  water,  stool,  &c. 

50.  A  History  of  Voluntary  Motions;  as  of  the 
organs  of  articulation  or  speaking,  the  motioDi 
of  the  eyes,  tongue,  jaws,  hands,  fingers,  of 
swallowing,  &c. 

51.  A  History  of  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

52.  A  History  of  different  Habito  of  Body,  of  fit 
and  lean,  of  complexions,  (as  they  are  called,) 
&c. 

53.  A  History  of  the  Generation  of  Man. 

54.  A  History  of  Conception,  Quickening,  Get* 
tation  in  Utero,  Birth,  &c. 

55.  A  History  of  the  Nourishment  of  Man,  of 
all  Esculents  and  Potables,  and  of  all  Diet, 
and  its  Varieties,  according  to  nations, «  obboc 
differences. 

56.  A  History  of  the  Aogmentstion  and  Growth 
of  the  Body,  in  the  whole,  or  in  its  parts. 

57.  A  History  of  the  Course  of  life:  of  Iitfney, 
Boyhood,  Manhood,  Old  Age;  of  LongsTitf* 
Shortness  of  Life,  and  the  like,  aceordiiy  to 
nations,  or  minor  differences. 

58.  A  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

59.  A  Medical  History  of  Diseases ;  their  symp* 
toms  and  signs. 

60.  A  Medical  History  of  the  Care,  Remedioi 
of,  and  Liberations  from  Diseases. 

61.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
preserve  the  Body  and  Health. 

62.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which  be- 
long to  the  Form  and  Beauty  of  the  Body,  ke, 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
alter  the  Body,  and  belong  to  Alterative  Refi- 
men. 

64.  A  History  of  Drugs. 

65.  A  Chirurgical  History. 

G6.  A  Chymical  History,  with  Re  eienoe  to  Ue- 
dicines. 

67.  A  History  of  Light  and  Visible  Objects,  or 
optical. 

68.  A  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Casts,  ftc 

69.  A  History  of  Hearing  and  Sounds. 

70.  A  History  of  Music. 

71.  A  History  of  Smell  and  Odours. 

72.  A  History  of  Taste  and  Savours 

73.  A  History  of  Touch,  and  iu  Objects. 

74.  A  History  of  Venery,  as  a  Species  of  Tooch. 

75.  A  History  of  Bodily  Pains,  as  a  Species  of 
Touch. 

76.  A  History  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  general. 

77.  A  History  of  the  Passions ;  as  anger,  lore, 
shame,  4ce. 
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78.  A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties;  the  Co- 
gitatiTe  Faculty,  Fancy,  Reason,  Memory,  &c. 

79.  A  History  of  Natural  Divination. 

80.  A  History  of  Discernments ;  or,  Discrimina- 
tions  of  Occult  Qualities. 

81.  A  History  of  Cookery,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
Tient  to  it ;  of  the  Shambles,  of  Aviaries,  &c. 

89.  A  History  of  Baking,  and  the  Preparation  of 
Bread,  and  the  subservient  Arts,  as  grinding 


83.  A  History  of  Wines. 

84.  A  History  of  the  Cellar,  and  different  Kinds 
of  Drinks. 

85.  A  History  of  Sweetmeats  and  Confections. 

86.  A  History  of  Honey. 

87.  A  History  of  Sugar. 

88.  A  History  of  Milkmeats. 

89.  A  History  of  the  Bath  of  Unguents. 

90.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  the  Care  of  the 
Person ;  Shaving,  Perfuming,  &c. 

9U  A  History  of  Working  in  Gold,  and  the  Arts 
sabservient  to  it. 

98.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Wool,  and 
the  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

83.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Silk  and  Satin, 
and  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

94*  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Linen,  Canvass, 
Cotton,  Hair,  and  other  thready  Substances, 
and  of  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

95.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Feathers. 

86.  A  History  of  Weaving,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
Tient  to  it. 

87*  A  History  of  Dyeing. 

88«  A  History  of  Leather  and  Tanning,  and  the 
Alts  subservient  to  it. 

88*  A  History  of  Mattrasses  and  Feather  Beds. 

100.  A  History  of  Working  in  Iron. 

101  •  A  History  of  the  Lapi<rary  Art ;  or  of  Stone- 
catting. 

108.  A  History  of  Bricks  and  THes. 

108.  A  History  of  Pottery. 

lOi.  A  History  of  Cements  and  Incrustations. 

108.  A  History  of  Working  in  Wood. 

106.  A  History  of  Lead. 

107.  A  History  of  Glass  and  all  Vitreous  Sub- 
•tuices,  and  of  the  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

106.  A  History  of  Architecture  in  general. 

109.  A  History  of  Wagons,  Cars,  Litters,  &c. 

110.  A  Typographical  History  of  Books,  Writ- 
iagtt  S«ds,  Ink,  Pens,  Paper,  Parchment,  &c. 


111.  A  History  of  Wax. 

112.  A  History  of  Osiers. 

113.  A  History  of  Carpeting,  and  Manufactures 
of  Straw,  Rushes,  and  the  like. 

114.  A  History  of  Washing,  Brushing,  &c. 

115.  A  History  of  Farming,  Pasturage,  the  Ma- 
naging of  Wood,  &c. 

116.  A  History  of  Gardens. 

117.  A  History  of  Fishing. 

118.  A  History  of  Hunting  and  Fowling. 

119.  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
bows,  arrows,  muskets,  projectile  engines,  ba- 
lists,  machines,  &c. 

120.  A  History  of  the  NauUcal  Art,  and  the  Trades 
and  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

121.  A  History  of  Gymnastics,  and  of  all  Kinds 
of  Exercise  used  by  Man. 

122.  A  History  of  Riding. 

123.  A  History  of  Games  of  all  kinds. 

124.  A  History  of  Conjurors  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
Men. 

125.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Artifi- 
cial Substances,  as  smalt,  porcelain,  various 
cements,  &c. 

126.  A  History  of  Salts. 

127.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Mft> 
chines  and  Motions. 

126.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  Common  Expe- 
riments, which  have  not  yet  united  into  an  Art. 

EutorieM  also  cf  pure  Maihemaiics  ought  to  be 
written^  although  thty  be  rather  Obaervatiom 
than  Experiments, 

129.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Numbers. 

130.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Figures. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  suggest  that,  as  many 
of  the  experiments  fall  under  two  or  more  heads, 
(thus  the  History  of  Plants  and  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening  contains  many  things  common  to  both,) 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  regulate  the  inquisi- 
tion  by  the  arts,  the  arrangement  by  the  bodies. 
For  we  pay  no  great  attention  to  the  mechanical 
arts  as  such,  but  only  to  those  of  them  which  con- 
tribute to  furnish  forth  philosophy.  But  these 
matters  will  be  best  disposed  of  as  the  cases  arise* 
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THIRD  PART 
OF  THE  INSTAURATIO. 


A 

NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY, 

TO  SERVE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR, 

PHENOMENA   OF  THE   UNIVERSE; 

BEOrO  THS  THIKD  FART  OF  TBI  INSTAURATIO  XAOKA. 


TO 
THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND   EXCELLENT  PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

SON   AND   HEIR  TO   THE   HIGH   AND   MIGHTY   KING  JAMES. 

I  HUMBLY  present  unto  your  highness  the  first-fruits  of  our  Natural  History ;  a  thing  exoeediBf 
little  in  quantity,  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which,  God  williaf, 
■hall  ensue.  For  we  have  bound  ourselves,  as  by  a  vow,  every  month  that  God  shall  of  bis  gooj- 
ness  please  (whose  glory  it  sets  forth,  as  it  were  in  a  new  canticle  or  song)  to  prolong  our  lilB,lD 
set  out  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  their  length  and  difficulty  shall  proTO  more  or  ]tm» 
Others  may  perad venture  (moved  by  our  example)  be  moved  to  the  like  industry ;  especially  wIm 
they  shall  clearly  perceive  what  is  in  hand.  For  in  a  natural  history  which  is  good  and  well  Mt 
out,  are  the  keys  both  of  sciences  and  works.    God  preserve  your  highness  long  in  safety. 

Your  highnesses  humble  and  devoted  servanty 

Fram.  St.  Albas. 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  HISTORIES  AND  INQUISITIONS  DESTINED   FOR  THE 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

The  History  or  Winds. 
The  HisTORy  or  Density  and  Rarity,  as 
LIKEWISE  OF  Coition   and  Expansion  of 


Matter  by  Spaces. 
The  History  of  Heavy  and  Light. 


The  History  of  the  Sympathy  and  Astipi- 

thy  of  Things. 
The  History   of   Sulphur,  Mercubt,  a5B 

Salt. 
The  History  of  Life  and  Death. 
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THE 

NATURAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  MAKING  UP  OF  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR, 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE: 

WHICH  IS  THS  THIBD  FART  OF  THl  DfSTAURATIO  HAOITA. 


Mcir  are  to  be  entreated,  adyised,  and  adjured, 
even  by  their  fortunes,  to  submit  their  rainds  and 
Mek  for  knowledge  in  the  greater  world;  and 
likewise  to  cast  away  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  hope  but  for  slender 
«wi  small  fruits  thereof,  until  a  diligent  and 
tpproved  natural  and  experimental  history  be 
required  and  made  up.  For  what  would  these 
•hallow  brains  of  men,  and  these  potent  trifles 
Iwre!  There  were  among  the  ancients  nume- 
looB  opinions  of  philosophers,  as  of  Pythagoras, 
Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles, 
Pannenides,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tos,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Zeno,  and 
others.  All  these  made  up  arguments  of  worlds, 
••  of  fables,  according  to  their  own  fancies,  and 
recited  and  published  those  fables ;  whereof  some 
indeed  were  more  handsome  and  probable,  and 
■ome  again  most  harsh.  But  in  our  ages,  by 
means  of  colleges  and  schools*  disciplines,  wits 
are  somewhat  more  restrained ;  yet  have  they  not 
qoite  ceased :  Patricius,  Telesius,  Brunus,  Seve- 
lliie,  the  Dane,  Gilbertus,  an  Englishman,  and 
Campanella,  did  set  foot  upon  the  stage,  and 
•Bled  new  fables,  neither  much  applauded,  nor  of 
•By  elegant  argument  or  subject.  But  do  we 
wiodet  at  these  things,  as  though  such  sects  and 
•pinions  might  not  in  an  infinite  number  arise  in 
•n  ages  I  For  neither  is  there,  nor  ever  will  be 
•■y  end  or  limit  for  these  things.  One  snatches 
•I  one  thing,  another  is  pleased  with  another; 

( is  no  dry  nor  clear  sight  of  any  thing ;  every 
I  plays  the  philosopher  out  of  the  small  trea- 

\  of  bis  own  fancy,  as  it  were  out  of  Plato's 
the  more   sublime    wits    more   acutely, 

with  better  success;  the  duller  with  less 
,  bat  equal  obstinacy :  and  not  long  since, 
hy  die  discipline  of  some  learned  (and,  as  things 
go  now,  excellent)  men,  sciences  are  bounded 
vidiin  the  limits  of  some  certain  authors  whioh 
ftej  have  set  downr  imposing  them  upon  old 
•wn,  and  instilling  tiiem  into  young.    So  that 

(aa  Tolly  eavilled  upon  Cssar's  consulship) 


the  star  Lyra  or  Harpe  riseth  by  an  edict,  and 
authority  is  taken  for  truth,  not  truth  for  authority; 
which  kind  of  order  and  discipline  is  very  con- 
venient for  our  present  use,  but  banisheth  those 
which  are  better.  For  we  both  sufler  for  and 
emulate  our  first  parents'  sin ;  they  desired  to  be 
like  unto  God,  and  their  posterity  much  more ; 
for  we  create  new  worlds,  go  before  nature  and 
command  it.  We  must  have  all  things  to  be  so 
as  may  agree  with  our  folly,  not  to  divine  wis- 
dom, nor  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  themselves ; 
neither  can  I  say  which  we  rest  most,  our  wits  or 
the  things  themselves :  but  certainly  we  set  the 
stamps  and  seals  of  our  own  imagres  upon  God's 
creatures  and  works,  and  never  carefully  look 
upon  and  acknowledge  the  Creator's  stamps. 
Therefore,  we  do  not,  without  cause,  again  strive 
for  the  domination  over  the  creatures.  For, 
whereas,  even  after  the  fall  of  man,  he  had  some 
kind  of  domination  left  him  over  reluctant  crea- 
tures, that  he  might  tame  and  subdue  them  by 
true  and  solid  arts ;  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
lost  that,  also,  through  our  own  insolence,  be- 
cause we  will  be  like  unto  God,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  reason.  Wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  humility  towards  the  Creator,  any  reve- 
rence and  magnifying  of  his  works,  any  charity  in 
men,  or  care  to  release  them  out  of  their  necessi- 
ties and  miseries,  if  there  be  any  love  of  truth  in 
natural  things,  hatred  of  darkness,  and  a  desire  of 
purifying  the  understanding,  men  are  to  be  again 
and  again  desired  that,  casting  off,  or,  at  least, 
laying  aside  for  a  while  the  flying  and  prepos- 
terous philosophies,  which  have  set  the  theses 
before  the  hypotheses,  or  suppositions  before  solid 
grounds,  have  captivated  experience,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  works  of  God,  they  would  hum- 
bly, and  with  a  certain  reverence,  draw  near  and 
turn  over  the  great  volume  of  the  creatures,  stop 
and  meditate  upon  it;  and,  being  cleansed,  and 
free  from  opinions,  handle  them  choicely  and  en- 
tirely. This  is  the  speech  and  language  that 
went  ont  into  all  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  suf- 
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fered  not  in  the  confasion  of  Babel.  Let  men 
learn  this,  and  becoming  children  again,  and  in- 
fants, not  scorn  to  take  ABC  thereof  in  hand, 
and  in  finding  and  searching  ont  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  let  them  spare  no  labour,  bat  let  them 
persist  and  go  on,  and  eren  die  in  the  quest  of  it. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  our  Instauration  we  haTe 
placed  the  Natural  History  (such  as  it  is,  in  order 
to  oar  ends)  in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  we 
haTe  thought  fit  to  prerent  this  thing,  and  fall 
upon  it  immediatelj.  For,  although  in  our  Or- 
ganoB  there  are  manj  things  of  especial  conse- 
quence to  be  finished,  yet  we  think  it  fitting  rather 
to  promote  or  set  forward  the  general  work  of  in- 
stauratioo  in  ouoy  things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a 
few;  always  desiring,  with  extreme  fenrency, 
(such  as  we  are  confident  God  puts  in  the  minds 
of  men,}  to  have  that  which  was  noTer  yet  at- 
tsapled,  not  to  be  now  attempted  in  Tain,  Like- 
wise, there  came  this  thought  into  my  mind, 
■asMly,  that  there  are  questionless  in  Europe 
many  capable,  free,  sublimed,  subtile,  solid,  con- 
stant wits;  and  what  if  any  one  endued  with 
such  a  wit  do  betake  himself  to  the  use  and  man- 
ner of  our  Organon,  and  approve  of  it  1  yet  hath 
he  nothing  to  do,  nor  knows  not  how  to  address 
himself  to,  or  fit  himself  for  philosophy.  If  it 
were  a  thing  which  might  be  efiected  by  reading 
of  philosophy  books,  dispuution,  or  meditation, 
that  man  (whosooTer  it  be)  might  sufficiently 
and  abundantly  perform  it;  but  if  we  remit  him, 
as  indeed  we  do,  to  natural  history,  and  experi- 


ments of  arts,  he  is  grai 
mire ;  it  is  not  his  intentii 
will  not  be  at  the  charge ; 
to  have  men  cast  off  old 
gotten  new.  But  after  a  < 
tory  of  nature  and  arts  it 
and,  as  it  were,  set  and 
eyes,,  there  is  no  small  ho 
as  we  haye  before  spoken 
in  ancient  philosophers, 
quent  enough,)  having  t 
efficacy,  that  they  could, 
shell,  (namely,  by  thin  an 
build  certain  little  boats 
enough  for  art  and  structi 
lant  and  solid  structures 
they  have  found  a  whole  * 
and  that,  though  they  ha« 
way,  than  make  use  of  oo 
(in  our  opinion)  is  eithi 
way.  So  that  the  case 
non  (though  perfect)  cou! 
out  Uie  Natural  History 
tory,  without  the  Organc 
instauration,  or  renewii^ 
fore,  we  have  thought  it 
to  fall  upon  this  before  ai 
maker,  preserver,  and  n 
guide  and  protect  this  w( 
his  own  glory,  and  in  itf 
man,  through  his  good  n 
only  begotton  Son,  God  i 
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Though  we  have  set  down,  towards  the  end  of 
that  part  of  our  Organon  which  is  come  forth, 
precepts  concerning  the  Natural  and  Experiment- 
al History,  yet  we  have  thought  good  to  set 
do^  n  mdre  exactly  and  briefly  the  form  and  rule 
of  this  history  which  we  now  take  in  hand.  To 
the  titles  comprehended  in  the  catalogue,  which 
belong  to  the  concretes,  we  have  added  the  titles 
of  the  abstract  natures ;  of  which,  as  of  a  re- 
served history,  we  made  mention  in  the  same 
place.  These  are  the  various  figurations  of  the 
matter,  or  forms  of  the  first  class;  simple  mo- 
tions, sums  of  motions,  measures  of  motions, 
and  some  other  things :  of  these  we  have  made 
«  new  alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  We  have  taken  titles,  (being  no  way 
able  to  take  them  all,)  not  according  to  order,  but 
by  ehoioe;   thote,  namely,  the  inquisition  of 


which  either  for  use  wai 
abundance  of  experimei 
for  the  obscurity  of  the 
noble,  or,  by  reason  of  t 
among  themselves,  most 
each  title,  after  a  kind  of 
we  presently  propound  ( 
or  articles  of  inquisition, 
the  present  inquisition,  a 
For  we  are  master  of  quel 
yet  we  do  not,  in  the  hi 
the  order  of  questions,  h 
aid  and  assistance  should 
The  histories  and  ex 
the  first  place;  and  if  the 
ration  and  series  of  part 
made  up  in  tables,  or  if  of 
up  seveimllji 
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Seeing  that  histories  and  experiments  do  of- 
tentimes fail  us,  especially  those  which  give 
light,  and  instances  of  the  cross,  by  which  the 
understanding  may  be  informed  of  the  tnie 
eaases  of  things,  we  give  precepts  of  new  expe- 
riments, as  far  as  we  can  see  them  fitting  in  our 
mindt  for  that  as  is  to  be  inquired;  and  these 
precepts  are  designed  like  histories.  For  what 
other  means  is  lefl  to  us,  who  are  the  first  that 
eome  into  this  way  1  We  unfold  and  make  plain 
the  manner  of  some  experiments  that  are  more 
quaint  and  subtile,  that  there  may  be  no  error, 
ud  that  we  may  stir  up  others  to  find  out  better 
and  more  exact  ways.  We  interweave  monitions 
md  eantions  of  the  fallacies  of  things,  and  of  such 
errors  and  scruples  as  may  be  found  in  the  inquiry, 
that  all  fancies,  and,  as  it  were,  apparitions,  may 
be  frighted  away,  as  by  an  exorcism  or  spell. 

We  join  thereunto  our  obsenrations  upon  his- 
tory and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  natare  may  be  the  readier. 

We  interpose  some  comments,  or,  as  it  were, 
ladiments  of  the  interpretations  of  causes,  spar- 
ingly, and  rather  supposing  what  may  be,  than 
positiTely  defining  what  is. 

We  prescribe  and  set  down  rules,  but  movable 


ones,  and,  as  it  were,  inchoated  axioms  which 
ofier  themselves  unto  us  as  we  inquire,  not  as  we 
decisorily  pronounce,  for  they  are  profitable, 
though  not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetting  the  profit  of  mankind,  (though 
the  light  be  more  worthy  than  those  things  which  / 
be  shown  by  it,)  we  offer  to  man^s  attention  and 
practice  certain  essays  of  practice,  knowing  that 
men*s  stupidity  is  such,  and  so  unhappy,  that 
sometimes  they  see  not  and  pass  over  things 
which  lie  just  in  their  way. 

We  set  down  works  and  things  impossible,  or 
at  least  which  are  not  yet  found  out,  as  they  fall 
under  each  title ;  and  withal  those  which  are  al- 
ready found  out,  and  are  in  men*s  power;  and 
we  add  to  those  impossible,  and  not  yet  found  out 
things,  such  as  are  next  to  them,  and  have  most 
affinity  with  them,  that  we  may  stir  up  and  withal 
encourage  human  industry. 

It  appears  by  the  aforesaid  things  that  this  pre- 
sent history  doth  not  only  supply  the  place  of  the 
third  part  of  the  instauration,  but  also  is  not  a  de- 
spicable preparation  to  the  fourth,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  out  of  the  alphabet  and  topics,  and  to  the 
sixth,  by  reason  of  the  larger  observations,  com- 
mentations, and  rules. 


THE 
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Thx  winds  gave  wings  to  men;  for  by  their 
•Mstance  men  are  carried  up  through  the  air  and 
iy;  not  through  the  air,  indeed,  but  upon  the  sea ; 
uH  a  wide  door  is  laid  open  to  commerce,  and  the 
vorid  Ib  made  pervious.  They  are  the  besoms 
i  sweep  and  make  clean  the  earth,  which  is 
and  habitation  of  mankind,  and  they 
I  both  it  and  the  air;  but  they  make  the  sea 
hntfiilt  which  otherwise  is  harmless,  neither  are 
IImj  ecmie  other  ways  also  free  from  doing  hurt. 
Hhj  are,  without  help  of  man,  able  to  stir  up 


great  and  vehement  motions,  and  like  hirelings, 
serve  both  to  sail  and  grind,  and  would  be  useful 
for  many  other  things,  if  human  care  were  not 
wanting.  Their  natures  are  reckoned  amongst 
secret  and  hidden  things.  Neither  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
air  is  unknown,  whom  the  winds  do  serve  and 
flatter,  as  Eolus  doth  Juno  in  the  Poets.  They 
are  not  primary  creatures,  nor  any  of  the  six  days* 
works,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  meteors  acta- 
ally,  but  afterbom,  by  the  order  of  the  creation. 
2o2 


PARTICULAR  TOPICS; 

ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  CONCERNING  TH 


DsscRiBE  or  set  down  the  winds  according  to 
the  seaman's  industry;  and  giTe  them  names 
uther  new  or  old,  so  that  yoa  keep  yourself  con- 
stant to  them. 

Winds  are  either  general  or  precise,  either  pe- 
culiar or  free.  I  call  them  general  which  always 
blow ;  precise,  those  which  blow  at  certain  times ; 
attendants  or  peculiar,  those  which  hlow  roost 
commonly ;  free  winds,  those  which  blow  indif- 
ferently or  at  any  time. 

General  windi. 

9.  Whether  there  be  any  general  winds,  which 
are  the  very  self-motion  of  the  air ;  and  if  there  be 
any  sach,  in  order  to  what  motion,  and  in  what 
places  they  blow  1 

Precise  or  fixed  windi. 

3.  What  winds  are  anniversary  or  yearly  winds, 
returning  by  turns ;  and  in  what  countries  t  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  wind  so  precisely  fixed,  that  it 
returns  re^Iarly  at  certain  days  and  hours,  like 
unto  the  flowing  of  the  sea  1 

Atlendlnf  or  peculiar  wiadf . 

4.  W^hat  winds  are  peculiar  and  ordinary  in 
countries,  which  observe  a  certain  time  in  the 
same  countries;  which  are  spring  winds,  and 
which  are  summer  winds ;  which  autumnal,  which 
brumal,  which  equinoctial,  which  solstitial ; 
which  are  belonging  to  the  morning,  which  to 
noon,  which  to  the  evening,  and  which  to  the 
night. 

6.  What  winds  are  sea  winds,  and  what  winds 
blow  from  the  continent  1  and  mark  and  set  down 
the  differences  of  the  sea  and  land  winds  carefully, 
as  well  of  those  which  blow  at  land  and  sea,  as 
of  those  which  blow  from  land  and  sea. 

Free  wlnd«. 

6.  W^hether  winds  do  not  blow  from  all  parts 
3f  heavpn  1 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  parts  of 
heaven  from  which  they  blow,  than  in  their  own 
qualities.  Some  are  vehement,  some  mild,  some 
constant,  some  mutable;  some  hot,  some  cold, 
some  moistening  and  dissolvinor ;  some  drying  and 
astringont;  some  gather  clouds  and  are  rainy. 


and  perad venture  stormy; « 
and  are  clear. 

Divert  qnaltUa 

7.  Inquire,  and  give  ai 
winds  of  all  the  forenaro* 
how  they  vary,  according  U 

There  are  three  lo^l 
either  they  are  thrown  and 
or  they  spring  oat  of  the 
up  of  the  very  body  of  tb 

Local  befiiiiiia( 

8.  According  to  these  t 
concerning  winds;  name 
down,  out  of  that  which  t 
gion  of  the  air ;  which  b 
cavities  of  the  earth,  \i 
together;  or  whether  they 
imperceivably,  and  scati 
gather  together,  like  rivuh 
which  are  scatteringly  eng 
ings  and  dilatations  of  tht 

Neither  are  the  genera 
ginal  only,  for  some  the 
namely,  by  the  compressi 
air,  and  by  the  percussioni 

Accidental  generationf  an 

9.  Inquire  concerning  t 
tions  of  winds ;  they  are  i 
of  winds ;  for  they  rather 
winds,  than  produce  and  < 

Hitherto  of  the  commi 
are  also  certain  rare  and 
as  are  called  tempests,  vi 
These  are  above  ground 
some  that  are  subterran 
whereof  some  are  vaporoui 
perceivable  in  mines;  soi 
are  sent  out,  getting  an  ii 
do  flame  out  of  fiery  moui 

Extraordinary  windi 

10.  Inquire  concerning 
gious  winds,  and  of  all  mi 
things  done  by  winds. 

From  the  several  sorts  > 
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to  those  things  which  contribnte 
tovsrds  the  winds,  (for  we  will  so  express  it, 
beeaaae  the  word  efficient  signifies  more,  and  the 
void  ooncomitant,  less  than  we  mean,)  and  to 
those  things  which  seem  to  raise,  or  to  appease 
the  winds. 

TUifB  centrilmUnc  or  naklnf  for  the  wiodi,  and  railing  and 
appeasing  them. 

11.  Inquire  sparingly  concerning  astrological 
considerations  of  winds,  neither  care  thou  for  the 
OTSP-carioas  schemes  of  the  heaven,  only  do  not 
neglect  the  more  manifest  observations  of  winds 
rising,  aboat  the  rising  of  some  stars,  or  abont 
the  eclipses  of  the  laminaries,  or  conjunctions  of 
jilanets ;  nor  much  less  on  those  which  depend 
ott  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

12.  What  meteors  of  several  sorts  do  contri- 
bsts  or  make  for  winds,  what  the  earthquakes, 
what  rain,  what  the  skirmishing  of  winds,  one 
vilh  another  1  for  these  things  are  linked  together, 
lod  one  draws  on  the  other. 

13.  What  the  diversity  of  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions eontributes  towards  the  winds  t  and  which 
of  them  do  most  engender  winds  1  and  how  far 
the  natore  of  winds  doth  follow  these  its  mate- 
rials 1 

14.  What  those  things  which  are  hereupon  the 
stith,  or  are  there  done  do  contribute  towards  the 
winds;  what  the  hills  and  the  dissolutions  of 
snow  npon  them;  what  those  masses  of  ice 
which  swim  upon  the  sea,  and  are  carried  to  some 
pbee;  what  the  differences  of  soil  and  land ;  (so 
it  be  of  some  large  extent ;)  what  ponds,  sands, 
woods,  and  champion  ground ;  what  those  things 
which  we  men  do  here,  as  burning  of  heath,  and 
the  like,  doth  contribute  to  the  manuring  of  land, 
the  firing  of  towns  in  time  of  war,  the  drying  up 
of  ponds  and  lakes;  the  continual  shooting  off 
of  gnus,  the  ringing  of  many  bells  together  in 
frsat  cities,  and  the  like  1  These  things  and  acts 
of  oars  are  but  as  small  straws,  yet  something 
Hwymaydo. 

15.  Inquire  concerning  all  manner  of  raisings, 
or  allaying  of  winds,  but  be  sparing  in  fabulous 
sad  superstitious  causes. 

From  those  things  which  make  for  the  winds, 
kl  the  inquisition  proceed  to  inquire  of  the 
hoonds  of  the  winds,  of  their  height,  extension, 
tad  continuance. 

The  bound!  of  windf . 

16.  Inquire  carefully  of  the  height  or  elevation 
of  winds,  and  whether  there  be  any  tops  of  moun- 

I  to  which  the  winds  do  not  reach ;  or  whether 
da  may  be  seen  sometimes  to  stand  still, 

sad  not  move,  when  the  winds  at  the  same  time 

hUsr  strongly  upon  the  earth. 

17.  Inqoire  diligently  of  the  spaces  or  rooms 
which  the  winds  take  up  at  once,  and  within  what 

is  the?  blew.     As,  for  example,  if  tho 


south  wind  blew  in  such  a  place,  whether  it  be 
known  certainly,  that  at  the  same  time  the  north 
wind  blew  ten  miles  off]  And,  contrariwise, 
into  how  narrow  and  straight  bounds  the  winds 
may  be  reduced,  so  that  winds  may  pass,  as  it 
were,  through  channels,  which  seems  to  be  done 
in  some  whirlwinds. 

18.  Inquire  for  how  long  a  time,  very  much, 
ordinary,  or  little  time,  winds  use  to  continue, 
and  then  slack,  and,  as  it  were,  expire  and  die. 
Likewise,  how  the  rising  and  beginning  of  winds 
useth  to  be;  what  their  languishing  or  cessation 
is,  whether  suddenly,  or  by  degrees,  or  how  1 

From  the  bounds  of  the  winds  let  your  inqui- 
sition pass  over  to  the  succession  of  winds,  either 
amongst  themselves,  or  in  respect  of  rain  and 
showers ;  for  when  they  lead  their  rings,  it  were 
pretty  to  know  the  order  of  their  dancing. 

Bucceuioni  of  windi. 

19.  Whether  there  be  any  more  certain  rule  or 
observation  concerning  the  successions  of  winds 
one  to  another,  or  whether  it  have  any  relation 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  otherwise;  if  it  have 
any,  what  manner  of  one  it  is  1 

20.  Inquire  concerning  the  succession  and  the 
alteration,  or  taking  turns  of  the  winds  and  rain, 
seeing  it  is  ordinarily  and  often  seen,  that  rain 
lays  the  wind,  and  the  wind  doth  disperse  the 
rain. 

31.  Whether,  after  a  certain  term  and  period 
of  years,  the  succession  of  winds  begin  anew ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what  that  period  is,  and  how 
longt 

From  the  succession  of  the  winds,  let  the  in- 
quisition pass  to  their  motions ;  and  the  motions 
of  the  winds  are  comprehended  in  seven  inqui- 
sitions ;  whereof  three  are  contained  in  the  former 
articles,  four  remain  as  yet  untouched.  For,  we 
have  inquired  of  the  motion  of  winds  divided 
into  the  several  regions  of  the  heaven ;  also,  of 
the  motion  upon  three  lines,  upward,  downward, 
and  laterally.  Likewise,  of  the  accidental  mo- 
tion of  compressions  or  restraints.  There  remain 
the  fourth,  of  progressions  or  going  forward ;  the 
fifth,  of  undulation,  or  waving;  the  sixth,  of 
conflict  or  skirmish ;  the  seventh,  in  human 
instruments  and  engines. 

DiTen  motion!  of  the  windf. 

23.  Seeing  progression  is  always  from  some 
certain  place  or  bound,  inquire  diligently,  or  as  well 
as  thou  canst,  concerning  the  place  of  the  first 
beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  any  wind. 
For  winds  seem  to  be  like  unto  fame,  for,  though 
they  make  a  noise  and  run  up  and  down,  yet  they 
hide  their  heads  amongst  the  doud^s ;  so  is  their 
progress ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  vehement  north- 
em  wind  which  blew  at  York  such  a  day,  do 
blow  at  London  two  days  afVer. 
1      83.  Omit  not  the  inquisition  of  undulation  of 
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winds.  We  call  undulation  of  winds  that  motion 
by  wiiich  the  wind,  in  or  for  a  little  space  of 
time,  rises  and  abates,  as  the  waves  of  the  water ; 
which  turns  may  easily  be  apprehended  by  the 
hearing  of  them  in  houses;  and  yon  must  so 
much  the  rather  mark  the  differences  of  undula- 
tion, or  of  furrowing  between  the  water  and  the 
air,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  there  wants  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  weight,  which  is  a  great  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  waves  rising  in  the  water. 

24.  Inquire  carefully  concerning  the  conflict 
and  meeting  of  winds,  which  blow  at  one  and 
the  same  time :  first,  whether  at  the  same  time 
there  blow  several  original  winds,  (for  we  do  not 
speak  of  reverberated  winds.)  which,  if  it  comes 
to  pass,  what  windings  they  engender  and  bring 
forth  in  their  motion,  and  also  what  condensa- 
tions, and  alteratioi^s  they  produce  in  the  body 
of  the  air  1 

25.  Whether  one  wind  blow  above  at  the  same 
time  as  another  blows  here  below  with  us  1  For 
it  hath  been  observed  by  some,  that  sometimes 
the  clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  weather- 
cock upon  a  steeple  stands  another.  Also,  that 
the  clouds  have  been  driven  by  a  strong  gale, 
when  we,  here  below,  have  had  a  great  calm. 

26.  Make  an  exact  particular  description  of 
the  motion  of  the  winds  in  driving  on  ships  with 
their  sails. 

27.  Let  there  be  a  description  made  of  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  ships,  and 
the  sails  of  windmills,  in  the  flight  of  hawks 
and  birds ;  also,  in  things  that  are  ordinary,  and 
for  sport,  as  of  displayed  colours,  flying  dragons, 
duels  with  winds,  &c. 

From  the  motions  of  winds,  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  force  and  power  of  them. 

Of  the  power  of  winds. 

28.  What  winds  do  or  can  do  concerning  cur- 
rents or  tides  of  waters,  in  their  keeping  back, 
putting  forth,  or  inlets  or  overflowings. 

29.  What  they  do  concerning  plants  and  in- 
sects, bringing  in  of  locusts,  blastings  and  mil- 
dews. 


30.  What  they  effect  coneeming  purging  or 
clearing,  and  infecting  of  the  air*  in  plagues,  sidE> 
ness,  and  diseases  of  beasts. 

31.  What  they  eff*ect  concerning  the  conveyinf 
to  us  things  (which  we  call)  spiritnal,  ss  soondi, 
rays,  and  the  like. 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  prognostics  of  winds,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  predictions,  but  because  they  lead  us  on 
to  the  causes  :  for  prognostics  do  either  show  ut 
the  preparations  of  things,  before  thej  be  brought 
into  action ;  or  the  beginnings  before  thej  appear 
to  the  sense. 

ProfnoiUai  of  winds. 

32.  Let  all  manner  of  good  prognoetica  of  winds 
be  carefully  gathered  together,  (beaidea  astrologi- 
cal ones,  of  which  we  set  down  formerly  how  fiu 
they  are  to  be  inquired  after,}  and  let  them  either 
be  taken  out  of  meteors,  or  waters,  or  instincta  of 
beasts,  or  any  other  way. 

Lastly,  close  up  the  inquisition,  with  inquiriag 
after  the  imitations  of  winds,  either  in  nanual  or 
artificial  things. 

ImlUtioni  of  wlndi. 

33.  Inquire  of  the  imitations  of  winds  in  na- 
tural things ;  such  as  breaths  enclosed  within  tiM 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  breaths  witiiin  tiM 
receptacles  of  distilling  vessels. 

Inquire  concerning  made  gales,  and  sitifietal 
winds,  as  bellows,  refrigeratories,  or  coolers  in 
parlours,  or  dining-rooms,  &c. 

Let  the  heads  or  articles  be  such.  Neither  it 
it  unknown  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
answer  to  some  of  these  according  to  the  small 
quantity  of  experience  that  we  have.  But,  as  ia 
civil  causes,  a  good  lawyer  knows  what  inteno- 
gatories  the  cause  requires  to  have  witnesses  exa- 
mined upon ;  but  what  the  witnesses  can  answer 
he  knows  not.  The  same  thing  is  incident  to  os 
in  natural  history.  Let  those  who  came  after  as 
endeavour  for  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY. 


Tht  Names  of  Winds. 

To  th«  first  article. 

We  give  names  to  winds  rather  as  they  are 
numbered  in  their  order  and  degrees  than  by  their 
own  antiquity ;  this  we  do  for  memory's  and  per^ 
fipicuity's  sake.    But  we  add  the  old  words  also, 


because  of  the  assenting  voices  or  opinions  of  old 
authors;  of  which  having  taken  (though  with 
somewhat  a  doubtful  judgment)  many  things, 
they  will  hardly  be  known,  but  under  such  names 
as  themselves  have  used.  Let  the  general  divi 
sion  be  this :  let  cardinal  winde  be  those  whkk 
blow  from  comers  or  anglea  of  the  worid;  asai- 
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cardinal,  those  which  blow  in  the  half-wards  of 
those;  and  median  winds,  those  which  blow  be- 
tween these  half-wards :  likewise  of  those  which 
blow  betwixt  these  half-wards ;  let  those  be  called 
major  medians  which  blow  in  a  quadrant  or  fourth 
part  of  these  divisions:  the  lesser  medians  are 
ill  the  rest.  Now  the  particular  division  is  that 
which  follows : 

OudliMl.    North. 

North  and  by  eait. 
lf«d.  M^.  Nortb-north-eatt,  or  aquilo. 

North-east,  and  by  north,  or  meiea. 
Semicard.  North-eatt. 

Nortb'eait  and  by  east. 
Mtd.  M^.  Eaat-north-east,  or  ceciai. 

Eait  and  by  north. 
Cferdlnal.    East,  or  sabtolanui. 

East  by  aouth. 
Med.  Mm}.  Ea«t-«outh-east,or  Tulturnut. 

South-eaat  and  by  eait. 
Bemkard.  South-east. 

South-east  and  by  south. 
Jlcd.  MaJ.  South-south-east,  or  phanlciaa. 

South  and  by  east. 
OtrdinaL    South. 

South  and  by  west. 
Mad.  IfaO.  South-eouth-west,  or  libonotui. 

South-west  and  by  south. 
Semleard.  South-west,  or  libs. 

South-west  and  by  west. 
Med.  MaJ.  West-south-west,  or  afrkut. 

West  and  by  south. 
OudinaL    West,  or  fkvonius. 

West  and  by  north. 
Mad.  M^.  Wett>north-west,  or  corui. 

North-west  and  by  west. 
Semleard.  North-west. 

North-west  and  by  north,  or  thrasdas. 
Mad.  M^.  North-north-west,  or  circlus. 

North  and  by  west. 

There  are  also  other  names  of  winds.  Apeliotes, 
the  east  wind,  argestes,  the  south-west,  olympias, 
the  north-west,  seyron,  the  south-east,  hollespon- 
thiiy  the  east-north-east,  for  these  we  care  not. 
Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  griyen  constant  and 
faed  names  of  winds,  according  to  the  order  and 
Atpoaition  of  the  regions  of  the  heavens :  we  do 
not  sat  much  by  the  comments  of  authors,  since 
the  anthors  themselves  have  little  in  them. 

IVee  Winds. 
To  the  siith  article. 

1.  There  is  not  a  region  of  the  heaven  from 
whence  the  winds  doth  not  blow.  Yea,  if  you 
divide  the  heaven  into  as  many  regions  as  there 
be  degrees  in  the  horizon,  you  shall  find  winds 
sometimes  blowing  from  every  one  of  them. 

S.  There  are  some  whole  countries  where  it 
■Sfw  rains,  or,  at  least,  very  seldom ;  but  there 
is  BO  country  where  the  wind  doth  not  blow,  and 
tlHH  firaqoently. 

General  Winds. 
Tto  the  aeeond  article. 
1.  Concerning  general  winds,  experiments  are 
and  it  is  no  marvel,  seeing  that  (especially 
Vol.  III.— 56 


within  the  tropics)  we  may  find  places  condemned 
among  the  ancients. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  those  who  sail  between 
the  tropics  in  a  free  and  open  sea,  there  blows  a 
constant  and  settled  wind  (which  the  seamen  call 
a  breeze)  from  east  to  wuet  This  wind  is  not  of 
so  little  force,  but  that,  partly  by  its  own  blow« 
ing,  and  partly  by  its  guiding  the  current  of  the 
sea,  it  hindereth  seamen  from  coming  back  again 
the  same  way  they  went  to  Peru. 

2.  In  our  seas  in  Europe,  when  it  is  fair  dry 
weather,  and  no  particular  winds  stirring,  there 
blows  a  soft  kind  of  gale  from  the  east,  which 
followeth  the  sun. 

3.  Our  common  observations  do  admit  that  the 
higher  clouds  are  for  the  most  part  carried  from 
east  to  west;  and  that  it  is  so  likewise  when 
here  below  upon  the  earth,  either  there  is  a  great 
calm,  or  a  contrary  wind ;  and  if  they  do  not 
so  always,  it  is  because  sometimes  particular 
winds  blow  aloft  which  overwhelm  this  general 
wind. 

.^  Caution,  If  there  be  any  such  general  wind, 
in  order  to  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  so 
firm  nor  strong  but  that  it  gives  way  to  particular 
winds.  But  it  appears  most  plainly  amongst  the 
tropics,  by  reason  of  the  larger  circles  which  it 
ro^es.  And,  likewise,  it  is  so  when  it  blows  on 
high,  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  reason  of  its  free 
course.  Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  it  without 
the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth,  (where  it  blows 
most  gently  and  slowly,)  make  trial  of  it  in  an 
open  and  free  air,  in  an  extreme  calm,  and  in 
high  places,  and  in  a  body  which  is  very  movable, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  for  at  that  time  the  particu« 
lar  eastern  wind  blows  more  sparingly. 

Injunction.  Observe  diligently  the  vanes  and 
weathercocks  upon  the  tops  and  towers  of  church- 
es, whether,  in  extreme  calms,  they  stand  con- 
tinually towards  the  west  or  not. 

An  Indirect  experiment. 

4.  It  is  certain,  that  here  with  us  in  Europe  the 
eastern  wind  is  drying  and  sharp ;  the  west  wind, 
contrariwise,  moist  and  nourishing.  May  not 
this  be  by  reason  that  (it  being  granted  that  the 
air  moves  from  east  to  west)  it  must  of  necessity 
be  that  the  east  wind,  whose  blast  goeth  the  same 
way,  must  needs  disperse  and  attenuate  the  air, 
whereby  the  air  is  made  biting  and  dry ;  but  the 
western  wind,  which  blows  the  contrary  way, 
turns  the  airs  back  upon  itself,  and  thickens  it, 
whereby  it  becomes  more  dull,  and,  at  length, 
moist. 

Ab  Indirect  ezperioMBt. 

5.  Consider  the  inquisition  of  the  motion  and 
flowing  of  waters,  whether  they  move  from  east 
to  west;  for,  if  the  two  extremes,  heaven  and 
waters,  delight  in  this  motion,  the  air  which  is 
in  the  midst  will  go  near  to  participate  of  tb« 
same. 
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Cmdiom,  W«  call  Um  two  last  ezperinMBts  m- 
diieet,  beeauae  they  do  directly  abow  tba  tluDf 
wbkk  wa  aim  at  bat  by  eoDaaqoenea,  wbieb  wa 
alao  fflMy  wimki  of  wban  wa  waat  diieet  azpaii- 

Injwnetimu  Tbat  tha  braaia  blowa  plaotifiilly 
batwaan  tba  tiopiea,  ia  naoat  eartaiii ;  tba  eaoaa 
ia  Teiy  aoBbigiioiis.  Tba  eaaaa  may  ba«  baeanaa 
tba  air  moraa  aoeofding  to  tba  baaven ;  bat  witb- 
out  the  tropica  aloMiat  impaiaaivablyy  by  leaaon 
of  tbe  amalier  eirelaa  wbieb  it  raakaa ;  witbin  tba 
tropica  manifeatly,  bacauaa  it  makaa  bigger  eir- 
elaa. Anotbar  cauaa  may  be,  baeanaa  all  kind  of 
heat  dilatea  and  eztenda  the  air,  and  doth  not  aof- 
fer  it  to  be  contained  in  ita  ibrmer  place;  and  by 
tba  dilatation  of  tha  air,  there  moat  needa  be  an 
impoltion  of  tha  contigaooa  air  which  prodoceth 
thia  breese  aa  the  aan  goea  forward ;  and  that  ia 
more  oTident  within  the  tropica,  where  the  aan  ia 
more  aoorehing ;  without  it,  ia  hardly  pefceiyed. 
And  thia  aeema  to  be  an  inatanee  of  the  croaa,  or 
a  deciaory  instance.  To  clear  thia  doubt  you 
may  inquire,  whether  the  breeae  blow  in  the 
night  or  no :  for  the  wheeling  of  the  air  continuea 
alao  in  the  night,  bat  tbe  heat  of  the  aun  doea  not. 

6.  But  it  ia  moat  certain  that  the  breexe  doth 
not  blow  in  the  night,  but  in  the  morning,  and 
when  tha  morning  ia  pretty  well  apent;  yet  that 
inatanee  doth  not  determine  the  queation,  whether 
the  nightly  condenaation  of  tha  air  (eapecially  in 
thoae  countriea  where  the  daya  and  nighta  are  not 
more  equal  in  their  length  than  they  are  differing 
in  their  heat  and  cold)  may  dull  and  confound 
that  natural  motion  of  the  air,  which  ia  but  weak. 

If  the  air  participatea  of  the  motion  of  the 
heayen,  it  doea  not  only  follow  that  the  eaat  wind 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west 
wind  strives  against  it;  but  alao  that  the  north 
wind  blowa,  aa  it  were,  from  aboye,  and  the  south 
wind  as  from  below  here  in  our  hemisphere, 
where  the  antarctic  pole  is  under  ground,  and  the 
arctic  pole  is  elevated !  which  hath  likewise  been 
observed  by  the  ancienta,  though  staggeringly 
and  obscurely :  but  it  agreea  very  well  with  our 
modem  experience,  because  the  breeze  (which 
may  be  a  motion  of  the  air)  is  not  a  full  east,  but 
a  north-east  wind. 

Stayed  or  Certain  Winde, 
To  tke  third  article.    Conrmzloii. 

As,  in  the  inquisition  of  general  winds,  men 
have  suffered  and  been  in  darkness,  so  they  have 
been  troubled  with  a  vertigo  or  giddiness  con- 
cerning stayed  and  certain  winds.  Of  the  former, 
they  say  nothing;  of  the  latter,  they  talk  up  and 
down  at  random.  This  ia  the  more  pardonable, 
the  thing  being  varions ;  for  these  stayed  wind  a 
do  change  and  alter  according  to  the  places  where 
they  be :  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy. 


I.  Tbalteieareatayedf 
tba  very  aama  tbat  ia  givas 
aa  tba  other  Bama  of  etaaiM 
oryaariy  winda. 

S.  Tha  ancients  attribnti 
overflowing  of  Nilna  to  the  I 
(tbat  ia  to  aay,  northern)  wi; 
year,  which  did  binder  the  ij 
aea,  and  tamed  the  atream  < 

3.  There  are  currenta  ii 
neither  be  attributed  to  tbe  i 
ocean,  nor  to  the  runnin| 
placea,  nor  the  straitneaa  ol 
nor  to  promontoriea  mnnin) 
are  merely  guided  and  gov 
winda. 

4.  Thoae  who  will  not  b 
conceived  such  a  strong  o| 
West  Indies  by  the  relatii 
and  much  leaa  believe  that 
of  aome  obscure  footsteps 
this  refuge;  that  he  might 
some  continent  in  the  we 
stayed  winds  which  blew  i 
shores  of  Lusitania  or  Port 
not  very  probable  thing,  a 
of  winds  will  hardly  reae! 
In  the  mean  time  there  ia  | 
inquisition,  if  the  finding 
due  to  one  of  those  ax 
whereof  it  comprehends  m 

5.  Wheresoever  are  high 
from  thence  blow  stayed  w 
the  snow  be  melted  away. 

6.  I  believe  alao  that  fi 
are  full  of  water  in  the  wi 
winda  in  those  seasons,  i 
dry  up  with  the  heat  of  tl 
have  no  certainty. 

7.  Wheresoever  vapov 
abundance,  and  that  at  i 
that  atayed  winds  will  b 
times. 

8.  If  stayed  and  certain 
and  the  cause  cannot  bt 
assure  youreelf  that  the 
strangers,  and  come  from  : 

9.  It  hath  been  observe! 
not  blow  in  the  night-tii 
three  houre  after  aunrisinf 
are  tired,  as  it  were,  witi 
they  can  scarcely  break  th 
the  night  air,  but  being  s 
rising  of  the  sun,  they 
and  little. 

10.  All  stayed  winds  ( 
some  neighbouring  placei 
unto  sudden  winds. 

II.  There  are  many  at 
not  perceivable,  and  whiol 
reaaon  of  thdr  weaknesa. 
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tbiown  by  the  free  winds.  Wherefore  in  the 
winter  they  are  hardly  taken  notice  of,  when  the 
free  winds  wander  most :  but  are  more  observa- 
ble in  the  summer,  when  those  wandering  winds 
grow  weak. 

19.  In  Europe  these  are  the  chief  stayed  winds, 
north  winds  from  the  solstice,  and  they  are  both 
fbreranners  and  followers  of  the  dogstar.  West 
winds  from  the  equinoctial  in  autumn,  east  winds 
from  the  spring  equinoctial;  as  for  the  winter 
solstice,  there  is  little  heed  to  be  taken  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  varieties. 

13.  The  winds  called  ornithii,  or  bird  winds, 
bad  that  name  given  them  because  they  bring 
birds  out  of  cold  regions  beyond  the  sea,  into 
warm  climates;  and  they  belong  not  to  stayed 
winds,  because  they  for  the  most  part  keep  no 
punctual  time:  and  the  birds,  they  for  the  con- 
venience of  them,  whether  they  come  sooner  or 
krter:  and  many  times  when  they  have  begun  to 
Uow  a  little,  and  turn,  the  birds  being  forsaken 
by  it,  are  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  fall 
uito  ships. 

14.  The  returns  of  these  certain  or  stayed  winds 
lie  DOt  so  precise  at  a  day  or  an  hour,  as  the  fiow- 
iig  of  the  sea  is.  Some  authors  do  set  down  a 
iay,  but  it  is  rather  by  conjecture  than  any  con- 
Mant  observation. 

Customary  or  Attending  Winds. 

Of  Um  foarth  aad  fifth  artielei.    Connexion. 

The  word  of  attending  wind  is  ours,  and  we 
tkooghl  good  to  give  it,  that  the  observation  con- 
Mrning  them  be  not  lost,  nor  confounded.  The 
aeining  is  this,  divide  the  year  if  you  please  (in 
what  country  soever  you  be)  into  three,  four,  or 
Awe  parts,  and  if  any  one  certain  wind  blow,  then 
Iwoy  three,  or  four  of  those  parts,  and  a  contrary 
wind  bat  one;  we  call  that  wind  which  blows 
Boat  frequently  the  customary,  or  attending  wind 
af  thai  eouatry,  and  likewise  of  the  times. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  attendants 
af  the  world,  for  they,  with  those  which  are  within 
teir  aections  or  divisions,  blow  oftener  over  all  the 
world,  than  either  the  east  or  the  west. 

9.  All  the  free  winds  (not  the  customary)  are 
■oro  attendant  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer; 
bat  most  of  all  ia  the  autumn  and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  are  attendants  rather  in  the 
aonntriea  without  the  tropica,  and  about  the  polar 
aiaelea.  than  within :  for  in  frozen  and  in  torrid 
aaanuiea,  for  the  most  part  they  blow  more  spar- 
ii^y,  in  the  middle  regions  they  are  more  fre- 
^Btat. 

4.  Also  all  free  winds,  especially  the  strongest 
wmti  moat  forcible  of  them,  do  blow  oftener  and 
man  strongly,  morning  and  evening,  than  at  noon 
aid  night. 

5.  Free  winds  blow  frequently  in  hollow  places, 
and  where  there  be  ctives,  than  in  solid  and  firm 
pound. 


Injunction.  Human  diligence  hath  almost 
ceased  and  stood  still  in  the  observation  of  attend- 
ing  winds  in  particular  places,  which,  notwith- 
standing, should  not  have  been,  that  observation 
being  profitable  for  many  things.  I  remember, 
I  asked  a  certain  merchant,  (a  wise  and  discreet 
man,)  who  had  made  a  plantation  in  Greenland, 
and  had  wintered  there,  why  that  country  was  so 
extreme  cold,  seeing  it  stood  in  a  reasonable  tem- 
perate climate.  He  said,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  reported;  but  that  the  cause  was  twofold: 
One  was,  that  the  masses  and  heaps  of  ice  which 
came  out  of  the  Scythian  sea  were  carried  thither. 
The  other  (w|iich  he  also  thought  to  be  the  better 
reason)  was  because  the  west  wind  there  blows 
many  parts  of  the  year,  more  than  the  east  wind; 
as  also  (said  he)  it  doth  with  us;  but  there  it 
blows  from  the  continent,  and  cold,  but  with  us 
from  the  sea,  and  warmish.  And  (said  he)  if  the 
east  wind  should  blow  here  in  England  so  often 
and  constantly  as  the  west  wind  does  there,  we 
should  have  far  colder  weather,  even  equal  to  that 
as  is  there. 

6.  The  west  winds  are  attendants  of  the  pome-' 
ridian  or  afternoon  hours :  for,  towards  the  de* 
dining  of  the  sun,  the  winds  blow  oftener  from 
the  east  than  from  the  west. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  attendant  on  the  night; 
for  it  rises  and  blows  more  strongly  in  the  nighty 
and  the  north  wind  in  the  daytime. 

B.  But  there  are  many  and  great  differences 
between  winds  which  are  attendant  on  the  sea, 
and  those  which  are  attendant  upon  the  land. 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  which  gave  Columbus 
occasion  to  find  out  the  new  world ;  namely,  that 
sea  winds  are  not  stayed,  but  land  winds  are  :  for 
the  sea  abounding  in  vapours,  which  are  indiffer- 
ently everywhere,  winds  are  also  engendered  in- 
differently everywhere,  and  with  great  inconstancy 
are  carried  here  and  there,  having  no  certain  begin- 
nings nor  sources.  But  the  earth  is  much  unlike 
for  the  begetting  of  winds :  some  places  are  more 
efficacious  to  engender  and  increase  winds,  some 
less:  wherefore  they  stand  most  from  that  part 
where  they  have  their  nourishment,  and  take  their 
rise  from  thence. 

9.  Acosta  is  unconstant  in  his  own  position. 
He  saith  that  at  Peru,  and  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
south  sea,  south  winds  do  blow  almost  the  whole 
year:  and  he  saith  in  another  place,  that  upon 
those  coasts  sea  winds  do  blow  chiefiiest.  But  the 
south  wind  to  them  is  a  land  wind,  as  likewise 
the  north  and  east  wind  also,  and  the  west  wind 
is  their  only  sea  wind.  We  must  take  that  which 
he  sets  down  more  certainly;  namely,  that  the 
south  wind  is  an  attending  and  familiar  wind  of 
those  countries :  unless,  perad venture,  in  the  name 
of  the  south  sea  he  hath  corrupted  his  meaning,  oi 
his  speech,  meaning  the  west  by  the  south,  which 
blows  from  the  south  sea.  But  the  sea  which 
they  call  the  south  sea  is  not  properly  the  south 
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sea ;  but  as  a  second  western  ocean,  beings  stretched 
out  in  the  like  situation  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is. 

10.  Sea  winds  are  questionless  more  moist  than 
land  winds,  but  yet  they  are  more  pure,  and  will 
easilier,  and  with  more  equality  be  incorporated 
with  the  pure  air.  For  terrestrial  winds  are  ill 
composed,  and  smoky.  Neither  let  any  one  ob- 
ject, that  they  ou^ht  to  be  grosser  by  reason  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.  For  the  nature  of  terrestrial 
salt  doth  not  rise  in  Tapours. 

11.  Sea  winds  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  by  reason 
of  the  two  foresaid  qualities,  humidity  and  pure- 
ness.  For  by  humidity  they  mitigate  the  colds, 
(for  dryness  increaseth  both  heat  and  cold,)  and 
with  their  pureness  they  cool.  Therefore  without 
the  tropics  they  are  lukewarm,  within  the  tropics 
they  are  cold. 

12.  I  belieye  that  sea  winds  are  everywhere 
attendant  upon  particular  countries,  especially 
such  as  stand  upon  the  sea-coasts :  that  is  to  say, 
winds  blow  more  frequently  from  that  side  where 
the  sea  is,  by  reason  of  the  greater  plenty  of  mat- 
ter which  winds  have  in  the  sea,  than  in  the  land ; 
unless  there  be  some  firm  wind  blowing  from  the 
land,  for  some  peculiar  reason.  But  let  no  man 
confound  firm  or  stayed  winds  with  attendant 
winds :  the  attendants  being  always  more  fre- 
quent; but  the  stayed  ones  for  the  most  part 
blowing  more  seldom.  But  that  is  common  to 
them  both,  namely,  to  blow  from  that  place  from 
which  they  receive  their  nourishment. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  commonly  more  vehement 
than  land  winds :  yet  when  they  cease,  the  sea  is 
calmer  from  the  shores  than  near  unto  them ;  inso- 
much that  mariners,  to  avoid  calms,  will  some- 
times coast  along  the  shore,  rather  than  launch 
into  the  deep. 

14.  Winds  which  are  called  tropei,  that  is  to 
say,  retorted,  namely,  such  as,  when  they  have 
blown  a  little  way,  suddenly  turn  again,  such 
winds  I  say  blow  from  the  sea  towards  the  shore : 
but  retorted  winds  and  whirlwinds  are  most  com- 
monly in  gulfs  of  seas. 

15.  Some  small  gales  blow  for  the  most  part 
about  all  great  waters,  and  they  are  most  felt  in  a 
morning ;  but  more  about  rivers  than  at  sea,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  which  is  between  a  land 
gale  and  a  water  gale. 

16.  In  places  which  are  near  the  sea,  trees  bow 
and  bend,  as  shunning  the  sea  air:  but  that  comes 
not  through  any  averseness  to  them;  but  sea 
winds,  by  reason  of  their  humidity  and  thickness, 
are  as  it  were  more  heavy  and  ponderous. 

T%e  QuaUHet  and  Powers  of  Winds, 

To  tb«  teveiith,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  and 
thirty-flrat  articlet.    Connexion. 

Concerning  the  qualities  and  powers  of  winds, 
men  have  made  careless  and  various  observations : 
we  will  cull  out  the  most  certain,  and  the  rest,  as 
too  light,  we  will  leave  to  the  winds  theniBelves. 


1.  With  VLB  the  south  win^ 
northern  wind  clear  and  fairy 
gether  and  nourishes  the  clou* 
ters  and  casts  them  oflf.  W 
when  they  speak  of  the  deluge 
wind  at  that  time  to  be  shut  n 
south  wind  to  be  sent  out  w 
mission. 

2.  The  west  wind  hath  witi 
the  wind  which  blew  in  the  g 
panion  of  a  perpetual  sprifig, 
flowers. 

3.  Paracelsus  his  scholars 
for  a  place  for  their  three  f 
temple  also,  which  is  the  d 
found  no  place  for  the  east  wf 

They  Mercary  aecrilM  to  tlie 
To  the  rich  western  blute  th 
And  ragged  Boreu'  bluts  th 

4.  But  with  us  in  Engla; 
thought  to  be  mischievous,  i 
proverb, «« that  when  the  win 
neither  good  for  man  nor  beat 

5.  The  south  wind  blows  i 
the  sun,  the  north  from  the  al 
phere.  The  east  wind  in  on 
the  air,  the  west  wind  from  th 
from  the  continent,  most  oc 
and  the  western  parts  of  Ai 
roost  radical  and  essential  di 
from  which  truly  and  really 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  i 

6.  The  south  wind  is  no 
yearly,  nor  so  stayed  as  the  i 
more  wandering  and  free ;  at 
it  is  so  sof^  and  mild  that  it 
ceived. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  low* 
and  blowing  of  one  side ;  t 
higher  and  blows  from  abovi 
the  polar  elevation  and  depi 
have  spoken  formerly ;  but 
wind  for  the  most  part  hath  it 
and  the  south  wind  for  the  m« 

8.  The  south  wind  to  ns 
before,)  but  in  Africa  it  caos 
bringing  great  heat  along  wit 
some  have  affirmed.  In  Afri> 
ful,  but  to  us,  if  the  south  y 
fair  weather  and  without  rail 

9.  7*he  south  winds  and 
engender  vapours,  but  the] 
coasts  where  there  is  great 
reason  of  the  increase  of  th< 
draws  forth  the  vapours,  an 
rainy.  But  if  they  blow  froi 
have  no  vapours  in  them,  t 
notwithstanding,  sometimes 
sometimes  turbulent 

10.  The  south  and  west  i 
seem  to  be  confoderate,  and  a 
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and  on  the  other  side  the  north  and  east  winds 
have  tome  affinity  between  them,  being  cold  and 
dry. 

11.  The  north  and  south  winds  (whereof  we 
haTe  also  spoken  before)  do  blow  oftener  than 
the  east  and  west  winds,  because  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  yapours  in  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  sun,  but  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  the  sun  is,  as  it  were, 
indifferent. 

13.  The  south  wind  is  very  healthful  when  it 
comes  from  the  sea,  but  when  it  blows  from  the 
ooDtinent  it  is  more  unheal  thful ;  and  so,  contra- 
riwise, the  north  wind  is  suspicious  blowing 
from  the  sea,  from  the  continent  it  is  healthful. 
Likewise,  the  south  sea  wind  is  yery  agreeable 
with  plants  and  fruits,  killing  their  cankers,  or 
nists,  and  other  hurtful  annoyances. 

13.  A  gentle  south  wind  doth  assemble  and 
gather  together  clouds  much,  especially  if  it  con- 
tinue but  a  short  while ;  but  if  it  blow  too  bois- 
tsroosly,  or  long,  it  clouds  the  sky  and  brings  in 
lain.  But  especially  when  it  ceases  or  grows 
lemiss,  more  than  in  its  beginning,  and  when  it 
is  in  its  chiefest  vigour. 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  begins  to  blow 
or  ceases,  for  the  most  part  there  are  changes  of 
weather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  and  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  contrariwise.  The  north  wind  many  times 
rises  and  ceases,  the  former  weather  remaining 
and  continuing. 

15.  AAer  hoary  frosts  and  long  continued 
mow,  there  scarcely  blows  any  other  wind  than 
a  soQth  wind,  there  being,  as  it  were,  a  concoc- 
tioo  or  digestion  made  of  cold,  which  then  at  last 
diasoWes;  neither  doth  rain  also  follow ;  but  this 
lilcewise  happens  in  changes  or  intenrals  of  fair 
wwther. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oflener  and  blows 
•Knmger  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  especially 
la  winter  nights.  But  the  north  wind,  if  it  rise 
la  the  night,  (which  is  contrary  to  its  custom,)  it 
ioCh  osnally  last  above  three  days. 

17.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  the  waves 
swell  higher  than  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
Ihoogh  it  blows  with  an  equal  or  lesser  force. 

18.  The  south  wind  blowing,  the  sea  becomes 
Une  and  more  bright  than  when  the  north  wind 
Uows,  which  causes  it  to  look  darker  and  blacker. 

19.  When  the  air  becomes  warmer  on  a  sod- 
ten,  it  sometimes  betokens  rain;  and,  again, at 
oilier  times,  when  on  a  sudden  it  grows  colder,  it 
likawise  betokens  rain.  But  this  happens  ac- 
eoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  winds;  for  if  the  air 
grow  warm  whilst  the  south  or  east  wind  blows, 
there  is  rain  at  hand,  and  likewise  when  it  grows 
sold  during  the  northern  or  western  blasts. 

SO.  The  south  wind  blows  for  the  most  part 
OBtire  and  alone.  But  the  north  wind  blowing, 
00|iecially  the  east-north-east,  or  the  north-west, 
•Aenlimes  contrarv  and  various,  or  divers  winds 


blow  together,  whereby  Aiey  are  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. 

31.  Beware  of  a  northern  wind  when  you  sow 
seed,  neither  would  I  wish  any  one  to  inoculate 
or  graft  in  a  southern  wind. 

22.  Leaves  fall  from  trees  soonest  on  the  south 
side,  but  vine  sprouts  or  stalks  bud  forth,  and 
grow  most  that  way. 

23.  In  large  pasture,  shepherds  must  take  care 
(as  Pliny  saith)  to  bring  their  flocks  to  the  north 
side,  that  they  may  feed  against  the  south.  For, 
if  they  feed  towards  the  north,  they  grow  lame 
and  blear-eyed,  and  distempered  in  their  bellies. 
The  northern  wind,  also,  doth  so  weaken  their 
coupling,  that  if  they  couple  looking  that  way, 
they  will  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  ewe-lambs. 
But  Pliny  doth  not  stand  very  stiffly  to  this 
opinion,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  it  up  upon 
trust  and  borrowed  it. 

24.  Winds  are  hurtful  to  wheat  and  all  manner 
of  grain  at  three  times,  namely,  at  the  opening 
and  at  the  falling  of  the  flower,  and  when  the 
grain  itself  is  ripe,  for  then  they  blow  the  com 
out  of  the  ear,  and,  at  the  other  two  times, 
either  they  blast  the  flower  or  blow  it  off. 

25.  While  the  south  wind  blows,  men's  breath 
grows  ranker,  all  creatures'  appetites  decay,  pes- 
tilent diseases  reign,  men  wax  more  slow  and 
dull.  But  when  the  wind  is  northwardly,  men 
are  more  lively,  healthful,  and  greedy  after  food. 
Yet  the  northern  wind  is  hurtful  for  them  that  are 
troubled  with  the  phthisick,  cough,  gout,  or  any 
other  sharp  defluxions. 

26.  An  east  wind  is  dry,  piercing,  and  mor- 
tifying.  The  west  wind  moist,  meek,  and  nou- 
rishing. 

27.  If  the  east  wind  blow  when  the  spring  is 
any  thing  forward,  it  is  hurtful  to  fruits,  bringing 
in  of  worms  and  caterpillars,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  hardly  spared:  neither  is  it  very  good  to 
grain.  Contrariwise,  the  west  wind  is  very  pro- 
pitious and  friendly  to  herbs,  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  vegetables.  And  so  is  the  east  wind 
too  about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

28.  Western  winds  are  more  vehement  than 
eastern  winds,  and  bow  and  bend  trees  more. 

29.  Rainy  weather,  which  begins  when  the 
east  wind  blows,  doth  last  longer  than  that  which 
begins  when  a  west  wind  blows,  and  may  perad- 
venture  hold  out  for  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  wind,  when  they  once 
begin  to  blow,  blow  more  constantly ;  the  south 
and  west  wind  are  more  mutable. 

31.  In  an  eastern  wind  all  visible  things  do  ap- 
pear bigger;  but  in  a  western  wind  all  audible 
things  are  heard  further,  as  sounds  of  bells  and 
the  like. 

32.  The  east-north-east  wind  draws  clouds  to 
it.  It  is  a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks  to  com- 
pare it  to  usurers,  who  by  laying  out  money  do 
swallow  it  up.    It  is  a  vehement  and  large  wind. 

SP 
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which  cannot  remove  cloads  so  fast,  as  they  will 
turn  back  and  press  upon  it.  Which  is  likewise 
seen  in  great  fires,  which  grow  stronger  against 
the  wind. 

33.  Cardinal  or  semicardinal  winds  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  median. 

34.  Median  winds  from  north  to  north-east  are 
more  fair,  from  northeast  to  east  more  stormy. 
Likewise  from  east  to  southeast  more  fair,  from 
south-east  to  south  more  stormy.  Likewise  from 
south  to  south-west  more  fair,  from  south-west  to 
west  more  stormy.  Likewis&from  west  to  north- 
west more  fair;  from  north-west  to  north  more 
stormy.  So  that,  proceeding  according  to  the 
order  of  the  heayens,  the  median  winds  of  the 
first  halfward  are  always  disposed  to  Mt  weather, 
those  of  the  latter  halfward  to  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

35.  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  storms,  with 
falling  of  broken  clouds  are,  when  such  cold 
winds  as  participate  of  the  north  do  blow,  as  the 
north-west,  north-north-west,  north-north-east, 
north-east,  and  east  north-east.  Wherefore  those 
thunders  likely  are  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Likewise  snowy  winds  come  from  the 
north,  but  it  is  from  those  median  winds  which 
are  not  stormy,  as  the  north-west,  and  north-east, 
and  by  north. 

37.  Winds  gain  their  natures  and  properties 
five  ways  only :  either  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  sun ;  or  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  natural  motion  of  the  air;  or  by  the  diversity 
of  the  matter  which  feedeth  them,  by  which  they 
are  engendered ;  as  sea,  snow,  marishes,  or  the 
like;  or  by  the  tincture  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass;  or  by  their  original  local  begin- 
nings :  on  high,  under  ground,  in  the  middle;  all 
which  things  the  ensuing  articles  will  better  de- 
clare and  explain. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  to  dry,  yea,  more 
than  the  sun  itself,  because  the  sun  draws  out  the 
vapours ;  but  if  it  be  not  very  fervent,  it  doth  not 
disperse  them;  but  the  wind  both  draws  them 
out,  and  carries  them  away.  But  the  south  wind 
doth  this  least  of  any  ;  and  both  timber  and  stones 
sweat  more  when  the  south  wind  blows  a  little, 
than  when  it  is  calm  and  lies  still. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  sum- 
mer winds  ;  insomuch  that  such  as  make  musical 
instruments  will  stay  for  March  winds  to  dry  their 
stuff  they  make  their  instruments  of,  to  make  it 
more  porous,  and  better  sounding. 

40.  All  manner  of  winds  purge  the  air,  and 
cleanse  it  from  all  putrefaction,  so  that  such  years 
as  are  most  windy,  are  most  healthful. 

41.  The  sun  is  like  to  princes,  who  sometimes 
having  appointed  deputies  in  some  remote  coun- 
tries, the  subjects  there  are  more  obsequious  to 
those  deputies,  and  yield  them  more  respect  than 
to  the  prince  himself.  And  so  the  winds  which 
have  their  power  and  origin  from  the  sun,  do 


govern  the  temperatures  of  the  coontiiM,  mud  te 
disposition  of  the  air,  as  much  of  more  than  the 
sun  itself.  Insomuch  that  Pern  (which,  by 
reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  oeetn,  dM  ▼mstacss 
of  rivers,  and  exceeding  great  and  high  hills, 
hath  abundance  of  winds  snd  Masts  blowing 
there)  may  contend  with  Europe  fcnr  a  teoapenle 
and  sweet  air. 

42.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  foree  and  power  of 
winds  be  so  great,  as  it  is  found  to  be ;  ^ebeacat 
winds  being  ss  inundations,  torrents,  mod  flow- 
ing of  the  spacious  air,  neither  (if  we  atleativdy 
hc^  it)  is  their  power  any  great  asatter.  Tbsy 
can  throw  down  trees,  which,  with  th^  tops, 
like  unto  spread  sails,  give  them  advantage  to  do 
it,  and  are  a  burden  to  themselves.  Likewise 
they  can  blow  down  weak  buildings ;  strong  and 
firm  ones  they  cannot,  withont  earthqaakes  jcia 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  will  blow  all  the 
snow  off  the  tops  of  hills,  borying  the  valley 
that  is  below  them  with  it ;  as  it  befel  8o1obb«b 
in  the  Sultanian  fields.  They  will  also,  sosM- 
times,  drive  in  wat^s,  and  cause  great  innia* 
tions. 

43.  Sometimes  winds  will  dry  ap  rivsia,  sad 
leave  the  channels  bare.  For  if,  after  a  greet 
drought,  a  strong  wind  blows  with  the  earisst 
for  many  days,  so  that  it,  as  it  were,  aweepa  awaj 
the  water  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and  keeps  the 
sea  water  from  coming  in,  the  river  will  dty  ap 
in  many  places  where  it  doth  not  use  to  be  so. 

Monition,  Turn  the  poles,  and,  withal,  Inra 
the  observations  as  concerning  the  north  snd 
south.  For,  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sua 
being  the  cause,  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
poles.  But  this  may  be  a  constant  thing,  thst 
there  is  more  sea  towards  the  sonth,  and  more 
land  towards  the  north,  which  doth  not  a  little 
help  the  winds. 

Monition,  Winds  are  made  or  engendered  i 
thousand  ways,  as  by  the  subsequent  inqoisitioB 
it  will  appear ;  so,  to  fix  that  observation  in  a  thing 
so  various,  is  not  very  easy.  Yet,  those  things 
which  we  have  set  down  are,  for  the  most  psit, 
most  certain. 

Loeal  Beginningt  cf  Windt. 

To  the  eighth  ankle.  Oonnezloa. 
To  know  the  local  beginnings  of  winds,  is  i 
thing  which  requires  a  deep  search  and  inqoist- 
tion,  seeing  that  the  whence  and  whither  of 
winds  are  things  noted  even  in  the  Scriptuie,  » 
be  abstruse  and  hidden.  Neither  do  we  now 
speak  of  the  fountains  or  beginnings  of  particu- 
lar winds,  (of  which  more  shall  be  said  hereafter,) 
but  of  the  matrixes  of  winds  in  general.  Some 
fetch  them  from  above,  some  search  for  them  in 
the  deep  :  but,  in  the  middle,  (where  they  are  foi 
the  most  part  engendered,)  nobody  hardly  loob 
for  them :  such  is  the  custom  of  men  to  inquirf 
afVer  things  which  are  obscure,  and  omit  those 
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things  which  lie,  as  it  were,  in  their  way. 
This  is  certain,  that  winds  are  either  inbred  or 
strangers ;  for  winds  are,  as  it  were,  merchants  of 
Tspours,  which  being  by  them  gathered  into 
doads,  they  carry  out  and  bring  in  again  into 
eoontries,  from  whence  winds  are  again  retamed, 
as  it  were,  by  exchange.  But  let  us  now  inquire 
eonceming  native  winds,  for  those  which,  coming 
from  another  place,  are  strangers,  are  in  another 
place  natiyes.  There  are  three  local  beginnings 
of  them :  they  either  breathe,  or  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  or  are  cast  down  from  above,  or  are  here 
made  up  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  which  are 
east  down  from  above,  are  of  a  double  generation ; 
for  they  are  either  cast  down  before  they  be  form- 
ed into  clouds,  or  afterwards  composed  of  rarefied 
and  dispersed  clouds.  Let  us  now  see  what  is 
4ie  history  of  these  things. 

1.  The  poets  feigned  Eolus  his  kingdom  to  be 
placed  under  ground  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  winds*  prison  was,  out  of  which  they  were  at 
times  let  forth. 

5.  Some  philosophical  divines,  moved  by  those 
words  of  Scripture,  <*  He  brings  forth  the  winds 
OQt  of  his  treasures,'*  think  that  the  winds  come 
out  of  some  treasuries;  namely,  places  under 
ground,  amongst  the  mines  of  minerals.  But 
this  is  nothing ;  for  the  Scripture  speaketh  like- 
wise of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  hail,  which, 
doubtless,  are  engendered  above. 

3.  Questionless,  in  subterraneal  places  there 
is  great  store  of  air,  which  it  is  very  likely  some- 
times breathes  out  by  little  and  little,  and  some- 
times,' again,  upon  urgent  causes,  must  needs 
eome  rushing  forth  together. 

An  indirect  experiment. 
Ill  great  droughts,  and  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
Bsr,  when  the  ground  is  cleft  and  chopped,  there 
breaks  out  water  many  times  in  dry  and  sandy 
places ;  which,  if  waters  (being  a  gross  body) 
io,  though  it  be  but  seldom,  it  is  probable  that 
the  air  (which  is  a  subtile  and  tenuous  body)  may 
•ften  do  it. 

4.  If  the  air  breathes  out  of  the  earth  by  little 
and  little,  and  scatteringly,  it  is  little  perceived 
at  the  first ;  but  when  many  of  those  smsll  ema- 
aations,  or  comings  out,  are  come  together,  there 
is  a  wind  produced,  as  a  river  out  of  several 
Springs.  And  this  seems  to  be  so,  because  it  hath 
been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  many  winds, 
in  those  plaees  where  they  begin,  do  at  first  blow 
bat  softly,  which  afterward  grow  stronger  and 
berease  in  their  progress  like  unto  rivers. 

6.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea,  and  some 
lakes  also,  which  swell  extremely  when  there  is 
■0  wind  stirring,  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
•one  subterraneal  wind. 

6.  There  is  great  quantity  of  subterraneal  spi- 
rit required  to  shake  or  cleave  the  earth ;  less  will 
torn  frr  the  raising  of  water.    Wherefore 


earthquakes  come  but  seldom,  risings  and  swell- 
ings of  waters  are  more  frequent. 

7.  Likewise  it  is  everywhere  taken  notice  of 
that  waters  do  somewhat  swell  and  rise  before 
tempests. 

8.  The  weak  subterraneal  spirit  which  is 
breathed  out  scatteringly  is  not  perceived  upon 
the  earth  until  it  be  gathered  into  wind,  by  reason 
the  earth  is  full  of  pores ;  but  when  it  issues  from 
under  the  water,  it  is  presently  perceived  (by 
reason  of  the  water's  continuity)  by  some  manner 
of  swelling. 

9.  We  resolved  before  that  in  cavernous  and 
denny  places  there  were  attendant  winds;  inso- 
much that  those  winds  seem  to  have  their  local 
beginnings  out  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  great  and  rocky  hills  winds  are  found 
to  breathe  sooner,  (namely,  before  they  be  per- 
ceived in  the  valleys,)  and  more  frequently, 
(namely,  when  it  is  calm  weather  in  the  valleys,) 
but  all  mountains  and  rocks  are  cavernous  and 
hollow. 

11.  In  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  country,  out  of  certain 
oaves  (as  Gilbertus  relateth)  are  such  vehement 
eruptions  of  wind,  that  clothes  or  linen  laid  out 
there  upon  any  occasion,  are  blown  up,  and  carried 
a  great  way  up  into  the  air. 

12.  In  Aber  Barry,  near  Severn  in  Wales,  in 
a  rocky  cliff,  are  certain  holes,  to  which  if  you 
lay  your  ear,  you  shall  hear  divers  sounds  and 
murmurs  of  winds  under  ground. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

Acosta  hath  observed  that  the  towns  of  Plata 
and  Potosi,  in  Peru,  are  not  far  distant  one  from 
the  other,  and  both  situated  upon  a  high  and  hilly 
ground,  so  that  they  differ  not  in  that;  and  yet 
Potosi  hath  a  cold  and  winter-like  air,  and  Plata 
hath  a  mild  and  spring-like  temperature,  which 
difference  it  seems  may  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
mines  which  are  near  Potosi;  which  showeth 
that  there  are  breathing-places  of  the  earth,  as  in 
relation  to  hot  and  cold. 

13.  If  the  eaith  be  the  first  cold  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Parmenides,  (whose  opinion  is  not  con- 
temptible, seeing  cold  and  density  are  knit  toge- 
ther by  a  strict  knot,)  it  is  no  less  probsble  that 
there  are  hotter  breaths  sent  out  from  the  central 
oold  of  the  earth  than  are  cast  down  from  the  cold 
of  the  higher  air. 

14.  There  are  certain  wells  in  Dalmatia,  and 
the  country  of  Gyrene,  (as  some  of  the  ancients 
record,)  into  which  if  you  cast  a  stone,  there  will 
presently  arise  tempests,  as  if  the  stone  had 
broken  some  covering  of  a  place,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  winds  was  encloeed. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

.£tna  and  divers  other  mountains  cast  out 
fire ;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  air  may  likewise 
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biMk  forth,  especially  being  dilatated  and  set  into 
motion  by  heat  in  Bubterraneal  places. 

15.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  both  before  and 
after  earthquakes  there  hath  blown  certain  noxious 
and  foreign  winds;  as  there  are  certain  little 
smothers  usually  before  and  after  great  firings 
and  burnings. 

Mmition,  The  air  shut  up  in  the  earth  is  forced 
to  break  out  for  seyeral  causes :  sometimes  a  mass 
of  earth,  ill  joined  together,  falls  into  a  hollow 
place  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  waters  do  ingulf 
themselves;  sometimes  the  air  is  extended  by 
subterraneal  heats,  and  seeks  for  more  room : 
sometimes  the  earth,  which  before  was  solid  and 
Taulted,  being  by  fires  turned  into  ashes,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  itself  up,  falls.  And  many  such  like 
causes. 

And  so  these  inquisitions  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  first  local  beginning  of  winds.  Now 
followeth  the  second  origin,  or  beginning  from 
above,  namely,  from  that  which  they  call  the 
middle  region  of  the  air. 

Mamtitnu  But  let  no  man  understand  what 
hath  been  spoken  so  far  amiss,  as  if  we  should 
deny  the  rest  of  the  winds  also  are  brought  forth 
of  the  earth  by  vapours.  But  this  first  kind  was 
of  winds  which  come  forth  of  the  earth,  being 
already  perfectly  framed  winds. 

16.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  mur- 
muring of  woods  before  we  do  plainly  perceive 
the  winds,  whereby  it  is  conjectured  that  the  wind 
descends  from  a  higher  place,  which  is  likewise 
observed  in  hills,  (as  we  said  before,)  but  the 
cause  is  more  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
cavity and  hollowness  of  the  hills. 

17.  Wind  follows  darted,  or  (as  we  call  them) 
shooting  stars,  and  it  comes  that  way  as  the  star 
hath  shot ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  air  hath 
been  moved  above,  before  the  motion.comes  to  us. 

18.  The  opening  of  the  firmament  and  disper- 
aion  of  clouds,  are  prognostics  of  wind  before 
they  blow  here  on  earth,  which  also  shows  that 
the  winds  begin  above. 

19.  Small  stars  are  not  seen  before  the  rising 
of  winds,  though  the  night  be  clear  and  fair;  be- 
cause (it  ahould  seem)  the  air  grows  thick,  and 
is  less  transparent,  by  reason  of  that  matter  which 
afterward  is  turned  into  wind. 

i)0«  There  appear  circles  about  the  body  of  the 
lKi(Hm,  the  sun  loo|cs  sometimes  blood-red  at  its 
si^ttiug,  the  moon  rises  red  at  her  fourth  rising : 
and  there  are  many  more  progrnostics  of  winds  on 
hi^%  (whereof  we  will  speak  in  its  proper  place,) 
aHicK  shows  that  the  matter  of  the  winds  is 
thvr^  b«»^n  and  prepared. 

41.  lu  ih^MS  experiments  you  must  note  that 
UiiK^iviK^  we  »|>e«k  of,  namely,  of  the  twofold 
ktvuoiatu»u  v4'  winds  on  high ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
Ku\>  tH<>  ^Aiheriug  together  of  vapours  into  a  cloud, 
mU  i4l\vr,  l>^or  the  prognostics  of  circles  about, 
and  o«>loui«  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  something 


oftbecload;  but  that  dartio 
the  lesser  stars  is  in  fair  and 

23.  When  the  wind  comei 
formed,  either  the  cloud  is  1 
turned  into  wind,  or  it  is  toi 
and  the  winds  break  out,  as 

S3.  There  are  many  ind 
the  world  concerning  the  i 
So  that,  it  being  certain  th: 
treme  colds  in  the  middle  i 
likewise  plain  that  vapoui 
cannot  break  through  that 
joined  and  gathered  togethe 
to  the  opinion  of  the  anciei 
ticular  is  true  and  sound. 

The  third  local  beginnin| 
which  are  engendered  here 
the  air,  which  we  also  call 
deninga  of  the  air;  a  thii 
frequent,  yet  passed  over  w 

i  Commentation,  The  gen 
which  are  made  up  in  this 
is  a  thing  no  more  obscur 
that  the  air  newly  coropo 
water,  and  attenuated  and  d 
ed  with  the  first  air,  canno 
the  same  bounds  as  it  wai 
out  and  is  turned,  and  ta 
Yet  there  are  in  this  two 
First,  that  one  drop  of  ii 
(whatsoever  they  fabulous] 
proportion  of  the  elements 
hundred  times  more  roon 
Secondly,  that  a  little  new 
to  the  old  air,  shaketh  the ' 
motion ;  as  we  may  perceii 
comes  forth  of  a  pair  of  b< 
crevice  of  a  window  or  wal 
air  which  is  in  a  room  in  : 
the  blazing  of  the  lights  v 
room. 

24.  As  the  dews  and  i 
here  in  the  lower  air,  never 
nor  penetrating  to  the  mid 
in  the  like  manner  are  also 

S5.  A  continual  gale  bio 
other  waters,  which  is  not] 
newly  made  up. 

26.  The  rainbow,  whio 
lowest  of  meteors,  and  m 
doth  not  appear  whole,  bu 
were,  only  some  pieces  of 
solved  into  winds,  as  often, 
into  rain. 

27.  It  hath  been  observe) 
winds  in  countries  which  an 
by  hills,  which  ordinarily 
of  the  hills,  and  do  not  react 
it  manifestly  appears  that 
below  the  height  of  the  salt 

98.  There  are  an  infini 
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blow  in  fair  and  clear  days,  and  also  in  countries 
where  it  neyer  rains,  which  are  eng^endered  where 
they  blow,  and  nerer  were  clouds,  nor  did  ever 
ascend  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Indirect  expeiimentf. 
Whosoever  shall  know  how  easily  a  vapour  is 
dissolved  into  air,  and  how  great  a  quantity  of 
vapours  there  are,  and  how  much  room  a  drop  of 
water  turned  into  air  takes  up  more  than  it  did 
before,  (as  we  said  already,)  and  how  little  the 
air  will  endure  to  be  thrust  up  together,  will, 
questionless,  affirm,  that  of  necessity  winds  must 
be  everywhere  engendered,  from  the  very  super- 
ieies  of  the  earth,  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
air.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  a  great  abundance  of 
fmpoors,  when  they  begin  to  be  dilatated  and  ex- 
panded, ean  be  lified  up  to  the  middle  region  of 
die  air,  without  an  overburdening  of  the  air,  and 
making  a  noise  by  the  way. 

AeddtnUd  Gtneraiion$  of  Wind»» 
To  tbe  ninth  article.     Oonnezlon. 

We  call  those  accidental  generations  of  winds 
which  do  not  make  or  beget  the  impulsive  mo- 
tkm  of  winds,  but  with  compression  do  sharpen 
it,  by  repercussion  turn  it,  by  sinuation  or  wind- 
ing do  agitate  and  tumble  it,  which  is  done  by 
extrinsical  causes,  and  the  posture  of  the  adjoin- 
ing bodies. 

1.  In  places  where  there  are  hills  which  are 
not  very  high,  bordering  upon  valleys,  and  beyond 
them  again  higher  hills,  there  is  a  greater  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  and  sense  of  winds,  than  there  is 
b  mountainous  or  plain  places. 

S.  In  cities,  if  there  be  any  place  somewhat 
broader  than  ordinary  and  narrow  goings  out,  as 
portals  or  porches,  and  cross  streets,  winds  and 
fieah  gales  are  there  to  be  perceived. 

3.  In  houses  cool  rooms  are  made  by  winds,  or 
htppen  to  be  so  where  the  air  bloweth  through, 
and  comes  in  on  the  one  side  and  goeth  out  at  the 
odier.  But  much  more  if  the  air  comes  in  several 
wmya  and  meets  in  the  comers,  and  hath  one 
eommon  passage  from  thence :  the  vaulting  like, 
wise  and  roundness  doth  contribute  much  to  cool- 
Mw,  because  the  air,  being  moved,  is  beaten  back 
hi  every  line.  Also,  the  winding  of  porches  is 
better  than  if  they  were  built  straight  out.  For  a 
£reet  blast,  though  it  be  not  shut  up,  but  hath  a 
fiee  egress,  doth  not  make  the  air  so  unequal  and 
volmDinons,  and  waving,  as  the  meeting  at  angles 
and  hollow  places,  and  windings  round,  and  tbe 
like. 

4.  After  great  tempests  at  sea  an  accidental 
wind  continues  for  a  time,  af^r  the  original  is 
hid,  which  wind  is  made  by  the  collision  and 
pensassion  of  the  air,  through  the  curling  of  the 


5.  In  gardens  commonly  there  is  a  repercussion 
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of  wind,  from  the  walls  and  banks,  so  that  one 
would  imagine  the  wind  to  come  the  contrary 
way  from  that  whence  it  really  comes. 

6.  If  hills  enclose  a  country  on  the  ohe  side, 
and  the  wind  blows  for  some  space  of  time  from 
the  plain  against  the  hill,  by  the  very  repercus- 
sion of  the  hill,  either  the  wind  is  turned  into  rain, 
if  it  be  a  moist  wind,  or  into  a  contrary  wind, 
which  will  last  but  a  little  while. 

7.  In  the  turnings  of  a  promontory,  mariners  do 
often  find  changes  and  alterations  of  winds. 

Extraordinary  Winds  and  iudden  Blasts. 

To  the  tenth  article.  Oonnezion. 
Some  men  discourse  of  extraordinary  winds, 
and  derive  the  causes  of  them ;  of  clouds  break- 
ing, or  storms,  vortice,  typhone,  prestere ;  or,  in 
English,  whirlwinds.  But  they  do  not  relate  the 
thing  itself,  which  must  be  taken  out  of  chroni- 
cles and  several  histories. 

1.  Sudden  blasts  never  come  in  clear  weather, 
but  always  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  the  wea- 
ther rainy.  That  it  may  justly  be  thought  thai 
there  is  a  certain  eruption  made;  the  blasts  driven 
out  and  the  waters  shaken. 

2.  Storms  which  come  with  a  mist  and  a  fog, 
and  are  called  Bellue,  and  bear  up  themselves 
like  a  column,  are  very  vehement  and  dreadful  to 
those  who  are  at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhones,  who  will  take  up  at 
some  large  distance,  and  sup  them,  as  it  were, 
upward,  do  happen  but  seldom,  but  small  whirl- 
winds  come  often. 

4.  All  storms  and  typhones,  and  great  whirl- 
winds,  have  a  manifest  precipitous  motion  or  dart- 
ing downwards,  more  than  other  winds,  so  as  they 
seem  to  fall  like  torrents,  and  run,  as  it  were,  in 
channels,  and  be  afterwards  reverberated  by  the 
earth. 

5.  In  meadows,  haycocks  are  sometimes  carried 
on  hig^  and  spread  abroad  there  like  canopies ; 
likewise  in  fields,  cocks  of  pease,  reaped  wheat, 
and  clothes  laid  out  to  drying,  are  carried  up  by 
whiriwinds  as  high  as  tops  of  trees  and  houses, 
and  these  things  are  done  without  any  extraordi- 
nary force  or  great  vehemency  of  wind. 

6.  Also,  sometimes  there  are  very  small  whirl- 
winds, and  within  a  narrow  compass,  which  happen 
also  in  fair,  clear  weather;  so  that  one  that  rides 
may  see  the  dust  or  straws  taken  up  and  turned 
close  by  him,  yet  he  himself  not  feel  the  wind 
much,  which  things  are  done  questionless  near 
unto  us,  by  contrary  blasts  driving  one  another 
back,  and  causing  a  circulation  of  the  air  by  con- 
cussion. 

7.  It  is  certain,  that  some  winds  do  leavo- mani- 
fest signs  of  burning  and  scorching  in  plants;  but 
presterem,  which  is  a  kind  of  dark  lightning,  and 
hot  air  without  any  flame,  we  will  put  off  to  tb«) 
inquisition  of  lightning. 

3p2 
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Ht^  to  Windif  namdy^  to  Original  Windigfor 
^accidental  ona  we  have  inquirtd  h^ore. 

To  dw  tItTciMk,  tw«IAI^  tlilrteeMb,  ftNirtc«Bth,  ud  ftfUtadi 
artlclM.    CoBMskm. 

Those  thioft  which  haTe  been  spoken  by  the 
andents,  coneerniog  winds  end  their  oaaeee«  are 
merely  confused  and  uncertain,  and  for  the  most 
part  untrue ;  and  it  is  no  marrel,  if  they  see  not 
clear  that  look  not  near.  They  speak  as  if  wind 
were  somewhat  else,  or  a  thing  scTerai  from 
moved  air;  and  as  if  exhalations  did  generate  and 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  the  winds;  and  as  if 
the  matter  of  winds  were  only  a  dry  and  hot 
exhalation ;  and  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  winds  were  but  only  a  casting  down  and  per- 
cussion by  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  sll  fan- 
tastical and  arbitrary  opinions;  yet  out  of  such 
threads  they  wesTe  long  pieces,  namely,  cobwebs. 
But  all  impulsion  of  the  air  is  wind ;  and  exhale* 
tions  mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to  the 
motion  than  to  the  matter ;  and  moist  Tapours,  by 
a  proportionate  heat,  are  easier  dissolved  into 
wind  than  dry  exhalations,  and  many  winds  are 
engendered  in  the  lowest  region  of  the  air,  and 
breathe  out  of  the  earth,  besides  those  which  are 
thrown  down  and  beaten  back. 

1.  The  natural  wheeling  of  the  air,  (as  we 
said  in  the  article  of  general  winds,)  without  any 
other  external  cause,  bringing  forth  winds  per- 
ceptible within  the  tropics,  where  the  conversion 
is  in  greater  circles. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  be- 
fore we  inquire  of  the  sun,  (who  is  the  chief 
begetter  of  winds,)  let  us  see  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  moon,  and  other 
asters,  by  clear  experience. 

3.  There  arise  many  great  and  strong  winds 
some  hours  before  the  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  so 
that,  if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  winds  blow  the  precedent  evening ; 
if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  towards  the  morning, 
then  the  winds  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  prece- 
dent night. 

4.  In  Peru,  which  is  a  very  windy  country, 
Acosta  observes,  that  winds  blow  most  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full. 

Injunction.  It  were  certainly  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  observed,  what  power  the  ages  and  motions 
of  the  moon  have  upon  the  winds,  seeing  they 
have  some  power  over  the  waters.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  winds  be  not  in  a  greater 
commotion  in  full  and  new  moons,  than  in  her 
first  and  last  quarters,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
llowings  of  waters.  For,  though  some  do  conve- 
niently feign  the  command  of  the  moon  to  be 
over  the  waters,  as  the  son  and  planets  over  the 
air,  yet  it  l«  certain,  that  the  water  and  the  air 
aie  very  homogeneal  bodies,  and  that  the  moon, 
next  to  the  sun,  hath  most  power  over  all  things 
here  below. 


6.  It  hath  been  obsenradb: 
oonjnnetioiis  of  planets  greaf 

6.  At  th«  rising  of  Orion 
diven  winds  and  stonns*  ] 
whether  this  be  not  beeauM 
a  season  of  the  ymr  as  k  as 
generation  of  winds ;  so  tb 
oomitant  than  causing  thini 
very  well  be  questioned  eoi 
rising  of  the  Hyades  and  tfa 
ceming  storms  at  the  risini 
so  much  concerning  the  moc 

7.  The  sun  is,  questionk 
dent  of  many  winids,  work 
twofold  matter,  namely,  the 
likewise  vapours  and  exhali 

8.  When  the  sun  is  most 
and  extends  the  air,  though 
out  any  commixion,  one-thi 
small  matter ;  so  that,  by  i 
most  needs  arise  some  sm 
ways ;  and  that  rather  two  c 
rising,  than  at  his  first  rise. 

9.  In  Europe  the  nights 
three  hours  in  the  morning, 
namely,  by  reason  of  win^ 
and  lying  still  at  those  houi 

10.  In  a  vitro  calendari, 
air  beats  down  the  water, 
breath;  but,  in  a  vitro  pil 
only  with  air,  the  dilatated  i 
as  a  manifest  and  apparent 

11.  We  have  made  trh 
wind  in  a  round  tower,  e 
For  we  have  placed  a  heai 
midst  of  it,  laying  a  fire  o( 
kindled  upon  it,  that  thei 
smoke,  and  on  the  side  of 
distance,  hath  been  a  threac 
of  feathers,  to  the  end  thi 
moved.  ^So,  afler  a  little  sta 
and  the  air  dilatating,  the  t 
cross  which  hung  upon  it, 
in  a  various  motion;  and,  1 
the  window  of  the  tower, 
breath,  which  was  not  con 
mission  and  waving. 

13.  Also,  the  reception 
dilatation,  begets  such  a  ' 
reason  of  the  lesser  force 
Peru,  under  every  little  shs 
more  coolness  than  here 
stasis,)  but  a  manifest  kin 
reception  of  air  when  it  c 
And  so  much  concerning 
mere  dilatation  or  receptioi 

13.  Winds  proceeding  1 
of  the   air,  without  any  e 
are  but  gentle  and  soft, 
be  said  concerning  vapot 
such  as  sre  engendered  by 
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be  so  much  more  Tehement  than  the  other,  ae  a 
dilatation  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  ex- 
ceeds any  dilatation  of  air  already  made :  which 
it  doth  by  many  degprees,  as  we  showed  before. 

14.  The  efficient  canse  of  vapoury  winds  (which 
are  tliey  that  commonly  blow)  is  the  san,  and  its 
proportionate  heat;  the  matter  is  vapours  and 
exhalations  which  are  turned  and  resolved  into 
air.  I  say  air,  (and  not  aiiy  thing  but  air,)  yet 
at  the  first  not  very  pore. 

15.  A  small  heat  of  the  sun  doth  not  raise 
vapours,  and  consequently  causes  no  wind. 

16.  A  mean  and  middle  heat  of  the  sun  raiseth 
and  excites  vapours,  bat  doth  not  presently  dissi- 
pate them.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  great  store 
of  them,  they  gather  together  into  rain,  either 
•imply  of  itself,  or  joined  with  wind :  if  there  be 
bat  small  store  of  them,  they  turn  only  to  wind. 

17.  The  sun*8  heat  in  its  increase,  inclines 
more  to  the  generation  of  winds,  in  its  decrease 
to  rains. 

18.  The  great  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun 
atlenaates  and  disperses  vapours  and  sublimes 
them,  and  withal  equally  mixes  and  incorporates 
them  with  the  air,  whereby  the  air  becomes  calm 
and  serene. 

19.  The  more  equal  and  continuate  heat  of  the 
san  is  less  apt  for  the  generation  of  winds ;  that 
whieh  is  more  unequal  and  intermitted  is  more 
apt.  Wherefore  in  sailing  into  Russia  they  are 
less  troubled  with  winds  than  in  the  British  sea, 
beeaose  of  the  length  of  the  days ;  but  in  Peru 
inder  the  equinoctial  are  frequent  winds,  by  reason 
of  the  great  inequality  of  heat,  taking  turns  night 
and  day. 

90.  In  vapoura  is  to  be  considered  both  the 
foantity  and  quality.  A  small  quantity  engen- 
dere  weak  winds,  a  mean  or  middle  store  stronger; 
great  store  engenders  rain,  either  calm  or  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

91.  Vapoura  out  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and 
overflown  marahes,  engender  far  greater  quantity 
of  winds  than  the  exhalations  of  the  earth.    But 

rinds  which  are  engendered  on  the  land 
I  dry  places,  are  more  obstinate,  and  last  longer, 
1  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  cast  down 
I  above.  So  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
hi  this,  is  not  altogether  unprofitable;  but  only 
tet  it  pleased  them,  as  in  a  manner  dividing  the 
inheritance,  to  assigrn  rain  to  vapours,  and  to 
winds  exhalations  only,  which  things  sound 
httidsomely,  but  are  vain  in  effect  and  substance. 
83.  Winds  brought  forth  out  of  the  resolutions 
of  snow  lying  upon  hills,  are  of  a  mean  condi- 
tion between  water  and  land  winds;  but  they 
iaeline  more  to  water,  yet  they  are  more  sharp 
and  movable. 

83.  The  dissolution  of  snow  on  snowy  hills  (as 
we  observed  before)  always  brings  constant  winds 
from  that  part. 
94.   AlsOy  ysarly  northern   winds  about  the 


rising  of  the  dogstar,  are  held  to  come  from  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  those  parts  about  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, where  the  dissolutions  of  snow  and  ice  come 
late  when  the  summer  is  far  spent. 

25.  Those  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which 
are  carried  towards  Canada  and  Greenland  do 
rather  breed  cold  gales  than  movable  winds. 

26.  Winds  which  arise  from  chalky  and  sandy 
grounds,  are  few  and  dry,  and  in  hotter  countries 
they  are  sultry,  smoky,  and  scorching. 

27.  Winds  made  of  sea  vapours  do  easilier 
turn  back  into  rain,  the  water  redemanding  and 
claiming  its  rights;  and  if  this  be  not  granted 
them,  they  presently  mix  with  air,  and  so  are 
quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  va- 
poure  are  both  hardlier  dissolved  and  ascend 
higher,  and  are  more  provoked  in  their  motion, 
and  oftentimes  penetrate  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  and  some  of  them  are  matter  of  fiery 
meteore. 

28.  It  is  reported  here  in  England,  that  in 
those  days  that  Gascoine  was  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion, there  was  a  petition  offered  to  the  king  by 
his  subjects  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  confines  there- 
of, desiring  him  to  forbid  the  burning  of  heath  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  which 
bred  a  wind  towards  the  end  of  April  which 
killed  their  vines. 

29.  The  meeting  of  winds,  if  they  be  strong, 
bring  forth  vehement  and  whirling  winds;  if 
they  be  soft  and  moist,  they  produce  rain,  and  lay 
the  wind. 

30.  Winds  are  allayed  and  restrained  five  ways. 
When  the  air,  overburdened  and  troubled,  is 
freed  by  the  vapours  contracting  themselves  into 
rain;  or  when  vapoure  are  disperaed  and  subtil- 
ized, whereby  they  are  mixed  with  the  air,  and 
agree  fairiy  with  it,  and  they  live  quietly;  or 
when  vapoura  or  fogs  are  exalted  and  carried 
up  on  high,  so  that  they  cause  no  disturbance  until 
they  be  thrown  down  from  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  or  do  penetrate  it;  or  when  vapoura, 
gathered  into  clouds,  are  carried  away  into  other 
countries,  by  other  winds  blowing  on  high,  so 
that  for  them  there  is  peace  in  those  countries 
which  they  fly  beyond ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  winds, 
blowing  from  their  nuraeries,  languish  through  a 
long  voyage,  finding  no  new  matter  to  feed  on, 
and  so  their  vehemency  foreakes  them,  and  they 
do  as  it  were  expire  and  die. 

31.  Rain,  for  the  most  part,  allayeth  winds, 
especially  those  which  are  stormy;  as  winds, 
contrariwise,  oflentimes  keep  off  rain. 

32.  Winds  do  contract  themselves  into  rain, 
(which  is  the  firet  of  the  five,  and  the  chiefest 
means  of  allaying  them,)  either  being  burdened 
by  the  burden  itself,  when  the  vapoura  are  copi- 
ous, or  by  the  contrary  motions  of  winds,  so  they 
be  calm  and  mild ;  or  by  the  opposition  of  moun- 
tains and  promontories,  which  stop  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  and,  by  liule  and  little,  turn  them 
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ajrainit  themselves ;  or  by  extreme  colds,  where- 
by they  are  condensed  and  thickened. 

33.  Smaller  and  lighter  winds  do  commonly 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  with  the  sun, 
the  condensation  of  the  night  air  being  sufficient 
to  receive  them ;  for  air  will  endure  some  kind 
of  compression  without  stirring  or  tumult 

34.  It  is  thought  that  the  sound  of  bells  will 
dwperse  lightning  and  thunder:  in  winds  it  hath 
not  been  observed. 

Momtiofu  Take  advice  from  the  place  in  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connexion  of 
causes  and  signs. 

35.  Pliny  relates,  that  the  vehemence  of  a 
whirlwind  may  be  allayed  by  sprinkling  of  vine- 
gar in  the  encounter  of  it. 

Tht  Boundt  <f  ffindt. 

To  Um  fizteeiith,  MTenteeaUi,  and  etghteeoth  mrtklet. 

1.  It  is  reported  of  Mount  Athos,  and  likewise 
of  Olympus,  that  the  priests  would  write  in  the 
ashes  of  the  sacrifices  which  lay  upon  the  altars, 
built  on  the  tops  of  those  hills,  and  when  they 
returned  the  year  following,  (for  the  offerings 
were  annual,)  they  found  the  same  letters  undis- 
turbed and  uncancelled,  though  those  altars  stood 
not  in  any  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.  Whereby 
it  was  manifest,  that  in  such  a  height  there  had 
neither  fallen  rain  nor  wind  blown. 

5.  They  say  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  and  on  the  Andes,  betwixt  Peru  and 
Chili,  snow  lieth  upon  the  borders  and  sides  of 
the  hills,  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is 
nothing  but  a  quiet  and  still  air,  hardly  breathe- 
able  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  which,  also,  with  a 
kind  of  acrimony,  pricks  the  eyes  and  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  begetting  in  some  a  desire  to  vomit, 
and  in  others  a  flushing  and  redness. 

3.  Vapoury  winds  seem  not  in  any  great  height, 
though  it  be  probable  that  some  of  them  ascend 
higher  than  most  clouds.  Hitherto  of  the  height ; 
now  we  must  consider  of  the  latitude. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  those  spaces  which  winds 
take  up  are  very  various,  sometimes  they  are  very 
large,  sometimes  little  and  narrow:  winds  have 
been  known  to  have  taken  up  a  hundred  miles* 
space  with  a  few  hours*  difference. 

6.  Spacious  winds  (if  they  be  of  the  free  kind) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  vehement,  and  not  soft,  and 
more  lasting^;  for  they  will  last  almost  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  They  are  likewise  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  rain.  Strait  or  narrow  winds,  contrari- 
wise, are  either  soft  or  stormy,  and  always  short. 

6.  Fixed  and  stayed  winds  are  itinerary  or 
travelling,  and  take  up  very  large  spaces. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  extend  themselves  into 
any  large  spaces,  though  they  always  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  storm  itself. 

8.  Sea  winds  always  blow  within  narrower 
spaces  than  earth  winds,  as  may  sometimes  be 

een  at  sea,  namely,  a  pretty  fresh  gale  in  some 


part  of  the  water,  (which  mi 
by  the  crisping  of  it,)  wh« 
smooth  as  glass,  every  when 

9.  Small  whirlwinds  (as 
sometimes  play  before  men 
almost  like  wind  out  of  a 
much  of  the  latitude;  now  i 
ing  the  lastingrness. 

10.  The  vehement  windi 
sea,  by  reason  of  the  suffiden' 
at  land  they  will  hardly  L 
a  half. 

11.  Very  soft  winds  wil 
ly,  neither  at  sea,  nor  nj 
three  days. 

IS.  The  south  wind  is  i 
than  the  west,  (which  we 
place,)  but  likewise  what  ' 
begins  to  blow  in  the  mom 
durable  and  lasting  than  t 
blow  at  night. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  w; 
crease  by  degrees,  (unless  1 
but  they  allay  sooner,  some 
instant. 

Succession  cf 
To  the  nliMteoBtk,  twentieth,  i 

1.  If  the  wind  doth  cha 
motion  of  the  sun,  that  is 
from  south  to  west,  from  w 
north  to  the  east,  it  doth  no 
doth,  it  doth  it  but  for  a  she 
contrary  to  the  motion  of 
the  east  to  the  north,  from 
from  the  west  to  the  south, 
the  east,  for  the  most  part  ii 
quarter,  at  least  before  it 
whole  compass  and  circuit. 

2.  If  rain  begins  first,  a 
blow  afterwards,  that  wind 
but  if  the  wind  blow  first,  \ 
the  rain,  the  wind  for  the  : 
again ;  and  if  it  does,  there 

3.  If  winds  do  blow  vari 
and  as  it  were  to  make  a  trii 
to  blow  constantly,  that  wi 
many  days. 

4.  If  the  soutii  wind  begi 
days,  sometimes  the  north 
sently  after  it.  But  if  the 
many  days,  the  south  wind 
the  wind  have  blown  a  littU 

5.  When  the  year  isdeclii 
after  autumn  is  past,  if  the 
the  beginning  of  winter,  ai 
north  wind,  it  will  be  a  froi 
north  wind  blow  in  the  beg 
the  south  wind  come  after, 
warm  winter. 

6.  Pliny  quotes  Eudoxus, 
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af  winds  returns  after  every  four  years,  which 
■eems  not  to  be  true,  for  revolutions  are  not  so 
quick.  This  indeed  hath  been  by  some  men's 
diligence  observed,  that  greatest  and  most  notable 
seasons  (for  heat,  snow,  frost,  warm  winters,  and 
cold  summers)  for  the  most  part  return  after  the 
fevolution  of  five-and-thirty  years. 

7%e  Motion  of  the  JVtnds. 

Tn  tlM  twenty-Mcond,  twenty-tbird,  twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
flftk,  twenty-ftiztb,  and  twenty-Mventli  arlidea.  Con- 
Mzton. 

Men  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  some  body  of  it- 
self, and  by  its  own  force  did  drive  and  agitate 
the  air.  Also,  when  the  wind  changes  its  place, 
tiiey  talk  as  if  it  did  transport  itself  into  another 
place.  This  is  the  vulgaris  opinion;  yet  the 
philosophers  themselves  apply.no  remedy  there- 
unto, but  they  likewise  stammer  at  it,  and  do  not 
any  way  contradict  and  oppose  these  errors. 

1.  We  must  therefore  inquire  concerning  the 
falsing  of  the  motion  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
direction  of  it,  having  already  inquired  of  the 
local  beginnings ;  and  of  those  winds  which  have 
their  beginning  of  motion  in  their  first  impulsion, 
as  in  those  which  are  cast  down  from  above  or 
blow  out  of  the  earth,  the  raising  of  their  motion 
Ip  manifest :  others  descend  below  their  own  be- 
ginnings ;  others  ascend,  and  being  resisted  by 
file  air,  become  voluminous,  especially  near  the 
angles  of  their  violence ;  but  of  those  which  are 
engendered  everywhere  in  this  inferior  air,  (which 
aiB  the  frequentest  of  all  the  winds,)  the  inquisi- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  although  it 
be  a  vulgar  thing,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the 
eonmentation  under  the  eighth  article. 

S.  We  found  likewise  an  image  or  representa- 
tion of  thw  in  that  close  tower  which  we  spake  of 
before;  for  we  varied  that  trial  three  ways.  The 
first  was  that  which  we  spake  of  before ;  namely, 
a  fire  of  clear  burning  coals.  The  second  was  a 
kettle  of  seething  water,  the  fire  being  set  away, 
and  then  the  motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  was 
more  slow  and  dull.  The  third  was  with  both  fire 
and  kettle ;  and  then  the  agritation  of  the  cross  of 
faathers  was  very  vehement,  so  that  sometimes  it 
woald  whirl  up  and  down,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
petty  whirlwind,  the  water  yielding  store  of  va- 
ponis,  and  the  fire  which  stood  by  it  dissipating 
and  dispersing  them. 

3.  So  that  the  chief  cause  of  exciting  motion 
in  the  winds  is  the  overcharging  of  the  air  by  a 
aew  addition  of  air  engendered  by  vapours. 
Now  we  must  see  concerning  the  direction  of 
Ibe  motion,  and  of  the  whirling,  which  is  a 
change  of  the  direction. 

4.  The  nurseries  and  food  of  the  winds  doth 
govern  their  progressive  motion ;  which  nur. 
•eries  and  feedings  are  like  unto  the  springs  of 
rivers ;  namely,  the  places  where  there  are  great 
•tcuvi  of  vapoara,  for  there  is  the  native  country 


of  the  winds.  Then,  when  they  have  found  a 
current,  where  the  air  makes  no  resistance,  (as 
water  when  it  finds  a  falling  way,)  then,  whatao 
ever  semblable  matter  they  find  by  the  way,  they 
take  into  their  fellowship,  and  mix  it  with  their 
currents  even  as  rivers  do.  So  that  the  winds 
blow  always  from  that  side  where  tHbir  nurseries 
are  which  feed  them. 

5.  Where  there  are  no  notable  nurseries  in  any 
certain  place,  the  winds  stray  very  much,  and  do 
easily  change  their  current,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  and  large  spacious  fields. 

6.  Where  there  are  great  nurseries  of  the  winds 
in  one  place,  but  in  the  way  of  its  progress  it 
hath  but  small  additions,  there  the  winds  blow 
strongly  in  their  beginnings,  and  by  little  and 
little  they  allay ;  and  contrariwise,  where  they 
find  good  store  of  matter  to  feed  on  by  the  way, 
they  are  weak  in  the  beginning,  but  gather 
strength  by  the  way. 

7.  There  are  movable  nurseries  for  the  winds, 
namely,  in  the  clouds,  which  many  times  are 
carried  far  away  from  the  nurseries  of  vapours 
of  which  those  clouds  were  made,  by  winds 
blowing  high;  then  the  nursery  of  the  wind 
begins  to  be  in  that  place  where  the  clouds  do 
begin  to  be  dissolved  into  wind. 

8.  But  the  whirling  of  winds  does  not  happen, 
because  the  wind  which  blows  at  first  transports 
itself,  but  because  either  that  is  allayed  and  spent, 
or  brought  into  order  by  another  wind ;  and  all 
this  business  depends  on  the  various  placings  of 
the  nurseries  of  winds,  and  variety  of  times, 
when  vapours  issuing  out  of  these  nurseries  are 
dissolved. 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  contrary 
parts,  as  one  nursery  on  the  south,  another  on  the 
north  side,  the  strongest  wind  will  prevail ;  nei- 
ther will  there  be  contrary  winds,  but  the  stronger 
wind  will  blow  continually,  though  it  be  some- 
what dulled  and  tamed  by  the  weaker  wind,  as 
it  is  in  rivers,  when  the  flowing  of  the  sea  comes 
in;  for  the  sea^s  motion  prevails,  and  is  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  somewhat  curbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  river ;  and  if  it  so  happen  that  one  of  those 
contrary  winds,  namely,  that  which  was  the 
strongest,  be  allayed,  then  presently  the  contrary 
will  blow,  from  that  side  where  it  blew  before, 
but  lay  hidden  under  the  force  and  power  of  the 
greater. 

10.  As  for  example,  if  the  nursery  be  at  the 
north-east,  the  north-east  wind  will  blow;  but  it 
there  be  two  nurseries  of  winds,  namely,  another 
in  the  north,  those  winds  for  some  tract  of  way 
will  blow  severally,  but  after  the  angle  of  con- 
fluence where  they  come  together  they  will  Dov, 
to  the  north-east,  or  with  some  inclination,  accord- 
ing as  the  other  nursery  shall  prove  stronger. 

11.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  on  the  north 
side,  which  may  be  distant  from  some  country 
twenty  miles,  and  is  the  stronger ;  another  on  thn 
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east  side,  which  is  distant  tome  ten  miles,  and  is 
weaker;  yet  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some 
hoars,  and  a  while  after  (namely,  when  its 
Journey  is  ended)  the  north  wind. 

13.  If  the  northern  wind  blow,  and  some  hill 
stands  in  thfi  way  of  it  on  the  west  side,  a  little 
while  after  the  north-east  wind  will  blow,  com- 
poanded  by  the  original,  and  that  which  is  beaten 
back  agrain. 

13.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  winds  in  the  earth 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  breath  thereof  be 
carried  directly  apward,  and  it  find  a  cold  cloud 
on  the  west  side,  which  turns  it  off*  the  contrary 
way,  there  will  blow  a  north-east  wind. 

14.  Monition^  Nurseries  of  winds  in  sea  and 
land  are  constant,  so  that  the  spring  and  be- 
ginning of  them  may  be  the  better  perceived ; 
but  the  nurseries  of  winds  in  the  clouds  are 
movable,  so  that  in  one  place  there  is  matter 
furnished  for  the  winds,  and  they  are  formed  in 
another,  which  makes  the  direction  of  motion  in 
winds  to  be  more  confused  and  uncertain. 

Those  things  we  have  produced  for  example's 
sake,  the  like  are  after  the  like  manner;  and 
hitherto  of  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  winds : 
now  we  must  see  concerning  the  longitude,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  itinerary  or  journey  of  the  winds, 
though  it  may  seem  we  have  already  inquired  of 
this  under  the  notion  of  the  latitude  of  winds; 
for  latitude  may  by  unlearned  men  also  be  taken 
for  longitude,  if  winds  take  up  more  space  late- 
rally than  they  go  forward  in  longitude. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  could  upon 
the  coasts  of  Portugal  judge  of  the  continent  of 
America  by  the  constant  winds  from  the  west, 
truly,  the  winds  can  travel  a  long  journey. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dissolution  of  snows 
about  the  frozen  seas,  and  Scandia  do  excite  and 
raise  northerly  winds  in  Italy  and  Greece,  &c., 
in  the  dogdays,  surely  these  are  long  journeys. 

16.  It  hath  not  yet  been  observed  how  much 
sooner  a  storm  does  arrive,  according  to  the  way 
it  comes,  (as  for  example,  if  it  be  an  eastern 
wind,)  how  much  sooner  it  comes  from  the  east, 
and  how  much  later  from  the  west.  And  so  much 
concerning  the  motion  of  winds  in  their  progres- 
sion or  going  forward :  now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds. 

17.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds  is  done 
in  a  few  moments,  so  that  a  wind  will  (though  it 
be  strong)  rise  and  fall  by  turns,  at  the  least  a 
hundred  times  in  an  hour;  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  violence  of  winds  is  unequal ;  for  neither 
livers,  though  swift,  nor  currents  in  the  sea, 
tiiough  strong,  do  nse  m  waves,  unless  the  blow- 
ing of  wind  be  joined  thereunto,  neither  hath  the 
pwelling  of  winds  any  equality  in  itself;  for  like 
unto  the  |>ul86  of  one*s  hand,  sometimes  it  beats, 
and  sometimes  it  intermits. 

]  H    The  undulation  or  swelling  of  the  air  dif- 


fers from  the  swelling  of 
this,  that  in  waters,  after  th 
high,  they  of  themselves,  a 
do  again  fell  to  the  place 
comes  that  (whatsoever  p 
aggravate  tempests,  nameb 
raised  up  to  heaven,  and  ag: 
the  descent  of  the  waves  dc 
below  the  plane  and  supe 
But  in  the  swelling  of  the 
of  gravity  or  weight  is  wan 
down  and  raised  almost  in  i 
thus  much  of  undulation, 
of  the  motion  of  conflict  or 

19.  The  conflicts  of  wi 
conflicts  we  have  partly  in< 
plain  that  winds  are  nbiq 
mildest  of  them.  Which  if 
this,  that  there  are  few  da; 
some  gales  do  not  blow  in 
inconstantly  and  variously 
which  do  not  proceed  from 
vagabond  and  voluble,  as 
with  the  other,  sometimes 
sometimes  flying  back. 

20.  It  hath  been  seen  s 
winds  have  come  from  co 
which  was  plainly  to  be  pe 
bation  of  the  water  on  both 
ness  in  the  middle  between 
contrary  winds  have  met, 
lowed  a  general  calm  of  t 
namely,  when  the  winds  hi 
one  another  equally;  or  tl 
water  hath  continued,  nam< 
wind  hath  prevailed. 

21.  It  is  certain  that,  in  1 
it  hath  often  chanced  that 
hath  blown  on  the  tops  of  t 
in  the  valleys  the  clean  con 

22.  It  is  likewise  certain 
clouds  are  carried  one  way 
us  hath  blown  the  contrary 

23.  It  is  likewise  certai 
higher  clouds  will  outfly  th* 
they  will  go  diverse,  yea,  i 
it  were  in  contrary  currents 

24.  It  is  likewise  certain 
higher  part  of  the  air  winds 
tracted  nor  moved  forwan 
they  have  been  driven  fonn 
of  violence,  for  the  space  of 

25.  And   it  is  likewise 
that  here  below  the  air  hath 
above  the  clouds  have  beer 
and  merry  gale ;  but  that  hi 

An  indirect  exp 

Likewise  in  waves,  some 
is  swifter,  sometimes  the  1< 
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there  are  (bat  that  is  seldom)  seTeral  carrents  of 
water,  of  that  which  is  uppermost,  and  that  which 
lieth  beneath. 

S6.  Nor  are  Yirgril's  testimonies  altogether  to 
be  rejected,  he  being  not  atterly  unskilful  in  natu- 
lal  philosophy. 

TofcUier  rash  the  east  and  wmth-eaft  wind, 
Nor  doth  wftTo  calling  aouUi-west  suy  behind. 

And  again: 

I  all  the  winds  have  seen  their  battlei  Join. 

We  have  considered  of  the  motions  of  winds,  in 
the  nature  of  things :  we  must  now  consider  their 
motions  in  human  engines ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  the 
•ails  of  ships. 

2%e  Motion  tf  Wind*  in  the  Saib  cf  Ships. 

1.  In  our  greatest  Britain  ships  (for  we  have 
dioeen  those  for  our  pattern)  there  are  four  masts, 
and  sometimes  five,  set  up  one  behind  the  other, 
in  a  direct  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
■hip.    Which  masts  we  will  name  thus : 

S.  The  mainmast,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship;  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast,  (which 
if  sometimes  double,)  and  the  spritmast. 

3.  E^ch  mast  consists  of  several  pieces,  which 
may  be  lifted  up,  and  fashioned  with  several  knots 
and  joints,  or  taken  away;  some  have  three  of 
tiiem,  some  only  two. 

4.  The  spritsail-mast  from  the  lower  joint  lies 
bending  over  the  sea,  from  that  it  stands  upright ; 
all  the  other  masts  stand  upright. 

5.  Upon  these  masts  hang  ten  sails,  and  when 
dieie  be  two  mizenmasts,  twelve ;  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we 
will  call  the  mainsail,  the  topsail,  and  the  main- 
topsail  ;  the  rest  have  but  two,  wanting  the  main- 
topsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  stretched  out  across,  near  the 
top  of  every  joint  of  the  mast,  by  certain  beams 
which  we  call  yards,  to  which  the  upper  parts  of 
the  sails  are  fastened,  the  lower  parts  are  fastened 
with  ropes  at  each  comer ;  the  mainsails  to  the 
ndes  of  the  ship,  top  and  main-topsails  to  the 
yards  which  are  next  below  them. 

7.  The  yard  of  every  mast  hangs  across,  only 
the  yards  of  the  mizenmast  hang  sloping,  one 
end  up,  and  the  other  down ;  in  the  rest  they  hang 
straight  across  the  masts,  like  unto  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast, 
and  boarsprit,  are  of  a  quadrangular  parallello- 
gram  form ;  the  top  and  main-topsails  somewhat 
sharp,  and  growing  narrow  at  the  top ;  but  the 
top  mizensaUs  are  sharp,  the  lower  or  mainsails 
triangular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  eleven  hundred  tons,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  in  the 
keel,  and  forty  in  breadth  in  the  hold  ;  the  main- 
sail of  the  mainmast  was  two-and-forty  feet  deep, 
and  eighty-seven  feet  broad. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  fifty  feet 


deep,  and  eighty-four  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  forty-two  at  the  top. 

11.  The  main-topsail  was  seven-and-twent} 
feet  deep,  and  two-and-forty  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  one-and-twenty  at  the  top. 

12.  The  foremast  mainsail  was  forty  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  seventy-two  feet  broad. 

13.  The  topsail  was  six-and-forty  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  and  sixty-nine  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  six-and-thirty  at  the  top. 

14.  The  main-topsail  was  four-and-twenty  feet 
deep,  six-and-thirty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighteen  feet  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mizen-mainsail  was  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  yard  one-and-fifty  feet  broad ;  in  that  part 
which  was  joined  to  the  yard  seventy-two  feet ; 
the  rest  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 

16.  The  topsail  was  thirty  feet  deep,  fifty* 
seven  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  feet 
at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  be  two  mizenmasts,  the  hinder- 
most  sails  are  less  than  the  foremast  about  the 
fifth  part. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  boarsprit  was  eight- 
and-twenty  feet  deep  and  a  half,  and  sixty  feet 
broad. 

19.  The  topsail  five-and-twenty  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  sixty  feet  broad  at  Uie  bottom,  and 
thirty  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  masts  and  sails  do  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  bigness  of  ships,  but 
also  according  to  the  several  uses  for  which  they 
are  built:  some  for  fighting,  some  for  merchan- 
dise, some  for  swiftness,  &c.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  dimension  of  sails  is  no  way  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  tons  whereof  the  ships  consist, 
seeing  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  or  thereabout, 
may  bear  almost  as  large  a  sail  as  tlie  other 
we  speak  of,  which  was  almost  as  big  again. 
Whence  it  proceeds  that  lesser  ships  are  far 
swifter  and  speedier  than  great  ones,  not  only  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  largeness  of  their  sails,  in  respect  of  the 
body  of  the  ship ;  for  to  continue  that  proportion 
in  bigger  ships  would  be  too  vast  and  impossible 
a  thing. 

21.  Each  sail  being  stretched  out  at  the  top, 
and  only  tied  by  the  corners  at  the  bottom,  the 
wind  must  needs  cause  it  to  swell,  especially 
about  the  bottom,  where  it  is  slacker. 

22.  The  swelling  is  far  greater  in  the  lower 
sails  than  in  the  upper,  because  they  are  not  only 
parallelograms,  and  the  other  more  pointed  at  the 
top,  but  also  because  the  extent  of  the  yard  doth 
so  far  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  ship's  sides  to 
which  they  are  fastened,  that  of  necessity,  be- 
cause of  the  looseness,  there  must  be  a  groat  re- 
ceipt for  the  wind;  so  that  in  the  great  ship 
which  we  proposed  for  an  example,  the  swelling 
of  the  sail  in  a  direct  wind  may  be  nine  or  Una 
feet  inward. 
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93.  By  the  same  reason  it  also  happens  thai 
all  sails  which  are  swelled  by  the  wind,  do  gfither 
themseWes  into  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow,  so  that  of 
necessity  maoh  wind  most  slip  through ;  inso- 
much, that  in  such  a  ship  as  we  made  mentioo 
of,  that  arch  may  be  as  high  as  a  man. 

24.  But  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  miienmast 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  lesser  swelling  than 
in  the  quadrangular;  as  well  because  that  figure 
is  less  capable,  as,  also,  because  that  in  the  quad- 
rangular three  sides  are  slack  and  loose,  but  in 
the  triangular  only  two,  so  that  the  wind  is  more 
sparingly  received. 

25.  The  motion  of  the  wind  in  sails,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  the  beak  of  the  ship,  the  stronger  it  is, 
and  sets  the  ship  more  forward,  partly  because  it 
is  in  a  place  where,  because  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  beak-head,  the  waves  are  easilier  cut  in  sun- 
der; but,  chiefly,  because  the  motion  at  the  beak 
draws  on  the  ship;  the  motion  from  the  stem 
and  back  part  of  the  ship  doth  but  drive  it. 

26.  The  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  the 
upper  tier  advances  more  than  that  in  the  lower 
tier,  because  a  violent  motion  is  most  violent 
when  it  is  farthest  removed  from  resistance,  as  in 
the  wings  and  sails  of  windmills ;  but  there  is 
danger  of  drowning  or  overturning  the  ship : 
wherefore  those  sails  are  made  narrower  at  the 
top,  that  they  should  not  take  in  too  much  wind, 
and  are  chiefly  made  use  of  when  there  is  not 
much  wind. 

27.  Sails  being  placed  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  of  necessity  those  sails  which 
stand  behind  must  steal  the  wind  from  the  fore- 
most when  the  wind  blows  foreright;  wherefore, 
if  they  be  all  spread  out  at  once,  the  force  of  the 
wind  hath  scarce  any  power  bat  in  the  mainmast 
sails,  with  little  help  of  the  lower  sails  of  the 
boarsprit. 

28.  The  best  and  most  convenient  ordering  of 
sails,  in  a  direct  wind,  is  to  have  tlie  two  lower 
sails  of  the  foremast  hoisted  up,  for  there  (as  we 
said  before)  the  motion  is  most  effectual ;  let  also 
the  topsail  of  the  mainmast  be  hoisted  up,  for 
there  will  be  so  much  room  left  under  it,  that 
there  may  be  wind  sufficient  for  the  foresails, 
without  any  notable  stealing  of  the  wind  from 
them. 

29.  By  reason  of  the  hinder  sails  stealing  of 
ihe  wind  away  from  the  foresails,  we  sail  swifter 
witli  a  side  wind  than  with  a  fore  wind.  For 
with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be  made  use 
uf,  for  they  turn  their  sides  to  one  another,  and  so 
hinder  nor  rob  not  one  another. 

30.  Likewise,  when  a  side  wind  blows,  the 
Mails  are  stiffiier  stretched  out  against  the  wind, 
wliich  somewhat  restrains  the  wind,  and  sends  it 
that  vmy  as  it  should  blow,  whereby  it  gains  some 
;«tr*M)(rth.  But  that  wind  is  most  advantageous 
Nvhich  blow^  cornerly  between  a  fore  wind  and  a 
»i>ie  wind 


31.  The  loiwor  boarsprit-ta 
nniiMftl,  for  it  cannot  be  tA 
the  wind  which  way  soever 
about  the  aiup  sides,  or  nil 


32.  There  is  considerable 
winds  in  ships,  both  the  imp 
of  them.  For  that  directtoi 
the  helm,  doth  not  belong  to 
tion,  but  only  as  it  hath  a 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  s 

Cbrmexion,  As  the  moti 
driving  forward  is  in  force  s 
motion  of  direction  in  the 
that  the  lower  mizenmast  sa 
comment,  for  it  is,  as  it  f 
the  helm. 

33.  Seeing  the  compass  is 
thirty  points,  so  that  the  i 
sixteen  points,  there  may  be  t 
(without  any  casting  aboard, 
the  wind  is  clean  contrary,)  ^ 
parts  there  bo  but  six  favoc 
ten  contrary.  But  that  kin< 
much  upon  the  lower  sail  of 
whilst  the  adverse  parts  of  t 
powerful  and  not  to  be  0| 
alone,  would  turn  the  othei 
itself,  against  its  intended  c« 
stiffly  stretched,  favouring  th 
ening  its  motion,  turns  the  1 
its  course. 

34.  All  manner  of  wind  in 
what  burden  and  depress  tli 
the  more  when  it  blows  mi 
that  in  the  greatest  storms,  i 
yards  and  take  away  the  up| 
be,  all  the  rest,  cut  down  tl 
goods  into  the  sea,  and  the 
lighten  the  ship  and  raaki 
way  to  the  waves. 

35.  By  this  motion  of  the 
ships,  (if  it  be  a  merry  and 
merchant's  ship  may  sail  si 
in  four-and-twenty  hours;  i 
packet  boats  which  are  built 
ness,  (that  are  called  carav 
further.  But  when  the  wii 
they  fly  to  this  last  refuge,  a 
to  go  on  their  course,  name 
way,  as  the  wind  will  suSk 
course,  then  turn  their  way 
course,  and  so  proceed  in  ao 
which  progression  (which  is 
for  serpents  creep  on  by  cr 
they  make  angles)  they  may 
hours,  go  fifteen  miles'  joum 

Ortater  Obsem 

1.  This  motion  of  winds  ii 

*  L  e.  to  be  coniii 
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tinee  chief  heads  and  foantains  of  its  impulsion, 
or  driving  forward,  from  whence  it  flows  and 
derives ;  whence  also  precepts  may  be  taken  to 
inerease  and  strengthen  it. 

9.  The  first  spring  comes  from  the  quantity  of 
the  wind  which  is  received;  for  questionless 
mofe  wind  helps  more  than  less ;  wherefore  the 
quantity  of  wind  must  be  carefully  procared, 
which  will  be  done  if,  like  wise  householders,  we 
be  gcRxi  husbands,  and  take  care  nothing  be  stolen 
from  us.  Wherefore  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  no  wind  may  be  lost. 

3«  The  wind  blows  either  above  the  ships  or 
below  them,  to  the  very  superficies  and  surface 
of  the  sea ;  and  as  provident  men  use  to  look 
most  after  the  least  things,  ^for  the  greater  no  man 
can  choose  but  look  after,)  so  we  will  first  look 
after  these  lower  winds,  which  questionless  cannot 
perform  so  much  as  the  higher. 

4«  As  concerning  the  winds  which  blow  chiefly 
about  the  sides  of  the  ships,  and  under  their  sails, 
it  is  the  office  of  the  main  boarspritnsail,  which 
lies  low  and  sloping,  to  gather  them  into  it,  that 
tlMie  may  be  no  waste  nor  loss  of  wind ;  and  this 
of  itself  does  good,  and  hindera  not  the  wind 
which  fills  the  other  sails.  And  about  this  I  do 
Ml  tee  what  can  be  done  more  by  the  industry 
of  man,  unless  they  should  perchance  fix  such 
low  sails  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ship,  like 
wiBgs  or  feathere,  two  on  each  side  when  the 
wind  blows  right. 

$•  But,  concerning  the  bewaring  of  being  rob- 
bed, which  happens  when  the  hinder  sails  (in  a 
fim^right  wind)  steal  the  wind  away  from  the 
fiMesails,  (for  in  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  are  set 
a^vork,)  I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  the 
eaie  man  hath  already  taken  to  prevent  it,  unless 
when  there  is  a  fore  wind,  there  may  be  made  a 
kind  of  stairs,  or  scale  of  sails,  that  the  hinder- 
■oet  sails  of  the  mizzenmast  may  be  the  lowest, 
the  middle  ones  at  the  mainmast  a  little  higher, 
the  foremast,  at  the  foremast,  highest  of  all,  that 
one  tail  may  not  hinder  but  rather  help  the  other, 
dsliTering  and  passing  over  the  wind  from  one  to 
■other.  And  let  so  much  be  observed  of  the 
irel  foQDtain  of  impulsion. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulsion  consists 
ia  the  manner  of  striking  the  sail  with  the  wind, 
whieh,  if  through  the  contraction  of  the  wind  it 
be  acote  and  swift,  will  move  more ;  if  obtuse 
ai  langiiishing,  less. 

?•  As  concerning  this,  it  is  of  great  moment, 
tnd  much  to  the  purpose,  to  let  the  sails  have  a 
isasonable  extension  and  swelling ;  for  if  they  be 
itietehed  out  stiff,  they  will,  like  a  wall,  beat 
back  the  wind ;  if  they  be  too  loose,  there  will 
be  a  weak  impulsion. 

6«  Touching  thb,  human  industry  hath  behaved 
ilaelf  well  in  some  things,  though  it  was  more 
by  chance  than  out  of  any  good  judgment.  For, 
in  a  aide  wind,  they  gather  up  that  part  of  the 
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sail  as  much  as  they  can  which  is  opposite  against 
the  wind :  and  by  that  means  they  set  in  the  wind 
into  that  part  where  it  should  blow.  And  this 
they  do  and  intend.  But,  in  the  mean  season, 
this  follows,  (which,  peradventure,  they  do  not 
perceive,)  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted,  and 
strikes  more  sharply. 

9.  What  may  be  added  to  human  industry  in 
this,  I  cannot  perceive,  unless  the  figure  of  the 
sails  be  changed,  and  some  sails  be  made  which 
shall  not  swell  round,  but,  like  a  spur  or  a  trian- 
gle, with  a  mast  or  piece  of  timber  in  that  comer 
of  the  top,  that  they  may  contract  the  wind  more 
sharply,  and  cut  the  outward  air  more  powerfully. 
And  that  angle  (as  we  suppose)  must  not  be  alto- 
gether sharp,  but  like  a  short  obtuse  triangle^ 
that  it  may  have  some  breadth.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  good  it  would  do,  if  there  were,  as  it 
were,  a  sail  made  in  a  sail ;  if,  in  the  middle  of 
a  greater  sail,  there  were  a  kind  of  a  purse,  not 
altogether  loose,  of  canvass,  but  with  ribs  of 
wood,  which  should  take  up  the  wind  in  the 
middle  of  the  sail,  and  bring  it  into  a  sharpness. 

10.  The  third  fountain  or  original  of  impul- 
sion, is  in  the  place  where  the  wind  hits,  and 
that  is  twofold ;  for,  from  the  fore  side  of  the  ship 
the  impulsion, is  easier  and  stronger  than  on  the 
hinder  part ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mast 
and  sail  than  from  the  lower  part. 

11.  Neither  seems  the  industry  of  man  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  when,  in  a  fore-wind,  theii 
greatest  hopes  have  been  in  their  foremasts,  and 
in  calms  they  have  have  not  been  careless  in 
hoisting  up  of  their  topsails.  Neither,  for  the 
present,  do  we  find  what  may  be  added  to  human 
industry  in  this  point,  unless  concerning  the  firat 
we  should  set  up  two  or  three  foremasts,  (the 
firat  upright  and  the  rest  sloping,)  whose  sails 
shall  hang  downward;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
that  the  foresails  should  be  enlarged  at  the  top, 
and  made  less  sharp  than  they  usually  are :  but, 
in  both,  we  must  take  heed  of  the  inconvenience 
of  danger,  in  sinking  the  ship  too  much. 

7%e  Motion  <f  TTinds  in  other  Engines  of  ManU 
Invention. 

1.  The  motion  of  windmills  hath  no  subtilty 
at  all  in  it ;  and  yet,  usually,  it  is  not  well  ex- 
plained nor  demonstrated.  The  sails  are  set 
right  and  direct  opposite  against  the  wind  which 
bloweth.  One  side  of  the  sail  lies  to  the  wind, 
the  other  side  by  little  and  little  bends  itself,  and 
gets  itself  away  from  the  wind.  But  the  turning 
and  continuance  of  the  motion  is  always  caused 
by  the  lower  part,  namely,  that  which  is  farthest 
from  the  wind.  But  the  wind,  overcasting  itself 
against  the  engine,  is  contracted  and  restrained 
by  the  four  sails,  and  is  constrained  to  talce  lU 
way  in  four  spaces.  The  wind  doth  not  well 
endure  that  compression ;  wherefore,  of  necessity 
it  must,  as  it  were,  with  its  elbow  hit  the  sides 
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of  the  sails,  and  so  turn  them,  eren  as  little 
wltirligigs  that  children  play  withal,  are  tamed 
whh  the  fingers. 

S  If  the  sails  were  extended  eren  and  equally, 
it  would  be  doubtful  which  way  the  inclination 
would  be,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  staff;  but  when  the 
nearer  side  which  meets  with  the  wind  casts  the 
riolenee  of  it  upon  the  lower  side  and  from 
thence  into  distances,  so  that  when  the  lower 
side  receires  the  wind,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sail  of  a  ship's  boat,  presently  there  is  a 
taming  on  that  side.  But  this  is  to  be  obsenred, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  motion  proceeds  not 
from  the  first  impulsion,  which  is  direct  and 
abreast,  but  from  the  lateral  impulsion,  which 
is  after  the  compression  or  straitening  of  the 
wind. 

3.  We  made  some  proofs  and  trials  about  this, 
for  the  increasing  of  this  motion,  as  well  to  be 
assured  we  had  (bund  the  cause,  as  also  for  use ; 
feigning  an  imitation  of  this  motion,  with  paper 
sails,  and  the  wind  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  We, 
therefore,  added  to  the  side  of  the  lower  sail  a 
fold  turned  in  from  the  wind,  that  the  wind  being 
become  a  side  wind  might  have  somewhat  more 
to  beat  upon,  which  did  no  good,  that  fold  not  so 
much  assisting  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  as  in 
consequence  hindering  the  cutting  of  the  air. 
We  placed  behind  the  sails,  at  some  distance, 
certain  obstacles  as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  all 
the  sails,  that  the  wind  being  more  compressed 
might  hit  the  stronger;  but  this  did  rather 
hurt  than  good,  the  repercussion  dulling  the 
primary  motion.  Then  we  made  the  sails  of 
a  double  breadth,  that  the  wind  might  be  the 
more  restrained,  and  there  might  be  a  stronger 
lateral  percussion,  which  at  last  proved  very 
well;  so  that  the  conversion  was  caused  by  a 
far  milder  gale,  and  did  turn  a  great  deal  more 
swiftly. 

Mandate.  Peradventure  this  increase  of  motion 
might  more  conveniently  be  made  by  eight  sails, 
than  by  four,  doubling  the  breath,  unless  too 
much  weight  did  overburden  the  motion;  which 
must  have  trial  made  of  it. 

Mandate.  Likewise  the  length  of  sails  doth 
much  conduce  to  the  motion.  For  in  wheelings 
a  slight  violence  about  the  circumference  is  equi- 
valent to  a  far  greater  about  the  centre.  But  then 
this  inconvenience  follows,  that  the  longer  the 
sails  are,  the  more  distant  they  are  at  the  top, 
and  the  wind  is  so  much  the  less  straitened. 
Peradventure  the  business  would  go  well  if  the 
sails  were  a  little  longer  and  broader  towards  the 
top,  like  the  outermost  end  of  an  oar.  But  this 
we  are  not  sure  of. 

Motion.  If  these  experiments  be  made  trial 
of  in  windmills,  care  must  be  taken  of  the  wind- 
mill posts,  and  the  foundations  of  it ;  for  the  more 
the  wind  is  restrained,  the  more  it  shakes  (though 


it  swiftens  the  motion  of 
frame  of  the  mill. 

4.  It  is  reported  that  in 
are  coaches  and  wagons 
wind;  but  this  must  be  i 
after. 

MandaU.  Chariots  mo* 
wind  can  be  of  no  use,  unit 
and  plains;  besides,  whal 
wind  allays  t  It  had  been 
of  easing  the  motion  of  w 
sails,  which  might  be  set  i 
ease  the  oxen  or  horses  wl 
than  to  make  a  motion  by 

PrognotticB  c 

To  the  two-aBd-thirtlMli 
The  more  divination  ui 
vanity  and  superstition,  so 
part  of  it  to  be  received  ai 
tural  divination  is  sometin; 
times  more  slippery  and  < 
the  subject  with  which  it ! 
of  a  constant  and  regula 
certain  prediction ;  if  it  be 
gular  nature,  it  may  make 
one:  yet,  in  a  various  subj 
hold  trae,  if  it  be  diligent!; 
tnre  it  may  not  hit  upon  i 
in  the  thing  itself  it  will  m 
for  the  times  of  the  event 
predictions  will  hit  right 
which  are  not  gathered  fro 
the  thing  itself,  already  im 
pearing  in  an  apt  and  fitly 
in  another,  as  we  said  be 
ceming  this  two-and-thirt 
now,  therefore,  set  forth  th 
of  necessity  intermixing 
weather,  which  could  not 
rated,  remitting  the  full  ii 
proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appears  I 
will  the  very  same  day  yi 
appears  as  it  were  a  litt 
wind :  if  deeply  hollow,  r 
3.  If  the  sun  rises  ps 
waterish,  it  betokens  rain 
kens  wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  si 
setting  of  the  colour  of  b! 
winds  for  many  days. 

4.  If  at  sunrising  its  bei 
than  yellow,  it  signifies  ' 
and  the  like  if  they  appeal 

5.  If  at  sunrising  or  sc 
contracted  or  shortened,  \ 
bright,  though  the  weathei 
nifies  rain  rather  than  win 
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6.  If  before  sanrising  there  appear  some  rays 
as  forerunners,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  rain. 

7.  If  the  san  at  its  rising  diffuses  its  rays 
through  the  clouds,  the  middle  of  the  sun  re- 
maining still  under  clouds,  it  shall  signify  rain, 
especially  if  those  beams  break  out  downwards, 
diat  the  sun  appears  as  it  were  with  a  beard. 
But  if  the  rays  break  forth  out  of  the  middle,  or 
dispersed,  and  its  exterior  body,  or  the  out  parts 
9i  it,  be  covered  with  clouds,  it  foreshows  great 
tempests  both  of  wind  and  rain. 

8.  If  the  sun,  when  it  rises,  be  encompassed 
with  a  circle,  let  wind  be  expected  from  that  side 
on  which  the  circle  opens.  But  if  the  circle  fall 
off  all  at  one  time  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

9.  If  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  appears  a 
white  circle  about  it,  it  signifies  some  small  storm 
the  same  night ;  if  black  or  darkness,  much  wind 
ibe  day  following. 

10.  If  the  clouds  look  red  at  sunrising,  they 
an  prognostics  of  wind ;  if  at  sunsetting,  of  a 
fair  ensuing  day. 

11.  If  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  clouds  do 
gather  themselves  about  it,  they  foreshow  rough 
•terms  that  day ;  but  if  they  be  driven  back  from 
the  rising  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
signify  fair  weather. 

13.  If  at  sunrising  the  clouds  be  dispersed 
liom  the  sides  of  the  sun,  some  southward,  and 
some  northward,  though  the  sky  be  clear  about 
the  sun,  it  foreshows  wind. 

13.  If  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  cloud,  it  fore- 
shows rain  the  next  day ;  hot  if  it  rains  at  sun- 
setting  it  is  a  token  of  wind  rather.  But  if  the 
donds  seem  to  be  as  it  were  drawn  towards  the 
son,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  storms. 

14.  If  clouds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  seem  not 
to  encompass  it,  but  to  lie  over  it,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  eclipse  it,  they  foreshow  the  rising  of 
winds  on  that  side  as  the  clouds  incline.  And 
if  they  do  this  about  noon,  they  signify  both 
wind  and  rain. 

15.  If  the  clouds  have  encompassed  the  sun, 
the  less  light  they  leave  it,  and  the  lesser  the  orb 
of  the  sun  appears,  so  much  the  more  raging 
shall  the  tempest  be ;  but  if  there  appear  a  double 
or  treble  orb,  as  though  there  were  two  or  three 
sans,  the  tempest  will  be  so  much  the  more  vio- 
lent for  many  days. 

16.  New  moons  presage  the  dispositions  of  the 
air ;  but  especially  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  confirmed  new  moon.  The  full  moons 
likewise  do  presage  more  than  the  days  which 
come  af\er. 

17.  By  long  observation  the  fifth  day  of  the 
moon  is  feared  by  mariners  for  stormy. 

16.  If  the  new  moon  do  not  appear  before  the 
fourth  day,  it  foreshows  a  troubled  air  for  the 
whole  month. 

19.  If  the  new  moon,  at  her  first  appearance, 
or  within  a  few  days,  have  its  lower  horn  obscure 


or  dusky,  or  any  way  blemished,  it  signifies 
stormy  and  tempestuous  days  before  the  full 
moon ;  if  it  be  ill  coloured  in  the  middle,  tem- 
pests will  come  about*  the  full  of  the  moon ;  if 
it  be  so  about  the  upper  part  of  the  horn,  they 
will  be  about  the  decreasing  of  the  moon. 

20.  If  at  the  fourth  rising  the  moon  appear 
bright,  with  sharp  horns,  not  lying  fiat,  nor  stand- 
ing upright,  but  in  a  middle  kind  of  posture  be- 
tween both,  it  promises  fair  weather  for  the  most 
part  until  the  next  new  moon. 

21.  If  at  the  same  rising  it  be  red,  it  portends 
winds ;  if  dusky  or  black,  rain ;  but,  howsoever, 
it  signifies  nothing  beyond  the  full  moon. 

22.  An  upright  moon  is  almost  always  threaten- 
ing and  hurtful,  but  it  cbiefiy  portends  winds ; 
but  if  it  have  blunt  horns,  and  as  it  were  cut  off 
short,  it  rather  signifies  rain. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  be  sharp  and  the 
other  blunt,  it  signifies  wind ;  if  both  be  blunt, 
rain. 

24.  If  a  circle  or  halo  appear  about  the  moon, 
it  signifies  rain  rather  than  wind,  unless  the 
moon  stands  directly  within  that  circle,  for  then 
it  signifies  both. 

25.  Circles  about  the  moon  always  foreshow 
winds  on  that  side  where  they  break ;  also  a  no- 
table shining  in  some  part  of  the  circle,  signifies 
winds  from  that  part  where  the  shining  is. 

2G.  If  the  circles  about  the  moon  be  double  or 
treble,  they  foreshow  horrible  and  rough  tem- 
pests, and  especially  if  those  circles  be  not  whole, 
but  spotted  and  divided. 

27.  Full  moons,  as  concerning  the  colours  and 
circles,  do  in  a  manner  foreshow  the  same  things, 
as  the  fourth  rising,  but  more  present,  and  not  so 
long  delayed. 

28.  Full  moons  use  to  be  more  clear  than  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon,  and  in  winter  use  to  be 
far  colder. 

29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  splendent  and  not  dusky, 
betokens  fair  weather  for  many  days. 

30.  Winds  almost  continually  follow  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun ;  rain  comes  after  neither. 

31.  From  the  conjunctions  of  any  of  the  planets, 
but  only  the  sun,  you  may  expect  winds  both  be- 
fore and  after;  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun,  fair  weather. 

32.  At  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades 
come  showers  of  rain,  but  calm  ones ;  after  the 
rising  of  Arcturus  and  Orion,  tempests. 

33.  Returning  and  shooting  stars  (as  we  call 
them)  signify  winds  to  come  from  that  place 
whence  they  run,  or  are  shot;  but  if  they  fly 
from  several,  or  contrary  parts,  it  is  a  sign  of 
great  approaching  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  such  little  stars  as  those  which  are 
called  Aselli  are  not  seen  generally  all  over  the 

;  sky,  it  foreshows  great  tempests  and  rain  within 
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some  few  days;  but  if  they  be  seen  m  some 
places,  and  not  in  other  some,  it  foreshows  winds 
only,  and  that  suddenly. 

25.  The  sky,  when  it  is  all  over  bright,  in  a 
new  moon,  or  at  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  portends 
fair  weather  for  many  days ;  if  it  be  all  over  dark, 
it  foreshows  rain ;  if  partly  dark  and  partly  fair, 
it  portends  wind  of  that  side  where  the  darkness 
is  seen ;  but  if  it  grow  dark  on  a  sudden,  without 
either  cloud  or  mist  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the 
stars,  there  are  great  and  rough  tempests  a- 
breeding. 

36.  If  an  entire  circle  encloseth  a  planet,  or 
any  of  the  greater  stars,  it  foreshows  wind ;  if  it 
be  a  broken  circle,  winds  from  those  parts  where 
the  circle  is  deficient, 

37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  than  the  light- 
nings, there  will  be  great  winds ;  but  if  the  light- 
nings be  thick  amidst  the  thundering,  it  fore- 
shows thick  showers,  with  gpreat  drops. 

38.  Morning  thunders  signify  wind;  midday 
thunders,  rain. 

39.  Bellowing  thunders,  ^hich  do  as  it  were 
pass  along,  presage  winds;  and  those  which 
make  a  sharp  and  unequal  noise,  presage  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  When  it  lightens  in  a  clear  sky,  winds  are 
at  hand,  and  rain  from  the  part  where  it  lightens; 
but  if  it  lightens  in  diverse  parts,  there  will  fol- 
low crnel  and  horrid  tempests. 

41.  If  it  lightens  in  the  cold  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  namely,  the  east  and  north,  hail  will 
follow;  if  in  the  warmer,  namely,  south  and 
west,  we  shall  have  rain  and  a  warm  sky. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
commonly  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  if 
those  come  not,  there  will  be  wind  and  rain  for 
many  days. 

43.  The  globe  of  flame,  which  the  ancients 
called  Castor,  which  is  seen  by  mariners  and 
seafaring  men  at  sea,  if  there  be  but  one, 
presages  a  cruel  tempest,  (Castor  is  the  dead 
brother,)  and  much  more,  if  it  stick  not  close  to 
the  mast,  but  dances  up  and  down ;  but  if  they 
be  twins,  (and  Pollux  the  living  brother  be  pre- 
sent,) and  that  when  the  tempest  is  high,  it  is  a 
good  presage ;  but  if  there  be  three,  (namely,  if 
Helen,  the  plague  of  all  things,  come  in,)  it  will 
be  a  more  cruel  tempest :  so  that  one  seems  to 
show  the  indigested  matter  of  the  storm ;  two,  a 
digested  and  ripe  matter;  three  or  more,  an 
abundance  that  will  hardly  be  dispersed. 

44.  If  we  see  the  clouds  drive  very  fast  when 
it  is  a  clear  sky,  we  must  look  for  winds  from 
that  way  from  which  the  clouds  are  driven  ;  but 
if  they  wheel  and  tumble  up  together,  when  the 
sun  draws  near  to  that  part  in  which  they  are 
tumbled  up  together,  they  will  begin  to  scatter 
and  sever;  and  if  they  part  most  towards  the 
north,  it  betokens  wind;  if  towards  the  south, 
rain. 


45.  If  at  sunsetting  there  arise  black  and  daik 
clouds,  they  presage  rain ;  if  against  the  sun, 
namely,  in  the  east,  the  same  night ;  if  near  the 
sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day*  with  winds. 

46.  The  clearing  of  a  cloudy  sky,  if  it  begins 
against  the  wind  which  then  blows,  signifies 
clear,  fair  weather;  with  the  wind  it  betokens 
nothing,  but  the  thing  remains  uncertain. 

47.  There  are  sometimes  seen  several,  as  it 
were,  chambers,  or  joined  stories  of  clouds,  oas 
above  the  other,  (so  as  Gilbertns  affirms,  he  hath 
seen  five  of  them  together,)  and  always  the  black- 
est are  lowermost,  though  sometimes  it  appears 
otherwise,  because  the  whitest  do  more  allure  the 
sight.  A  double  conjunction  of  stories,  if  it  be 
thick,  shows  approaching  rain,  (especially  if  the 
lower  cloud  seem,  as  it  were,  big  with  child ;) 
more  conjunctions  presage  contimiance  of  rage. 

48.  If  clouds  spread  abroad  like  fleeces  of  wool 
here  and  there,  they  foreshow  tempests ;  but  if 
they  lie  one  atop  of  another,  like  scales  or  tiles, 
they  presage  drought  and  clear  weather. 

49.  Feathered  clouds,  like  to  the  boughs  of  a 
palm  tree,  or  the  flowers  of  a  rainbow,  are  prog- 
nostics of  present  rain,  or  immediately  to  follow. 

50.  When  hills  and  hillocks  look  as  though 
they  wore  caps,  by  reason  of  the  clonds  lying 
upon  them,  and  encompassing  them,  it  presages 
imminent  tempests. 

51.  Amber,  or  gold  colour  clouds  before  sui- 
setting,  that  have,  as  it  were,  gilded  helms  or  bor- 
ders, after  the  sun  begins  to  be  quite  down, 
foreshow  fair,  clear  weather. 

52.  Grayish,  and,  as  it  were,  clay-coloured 
clouds,  show  that  rain,  with  wind,  are  drawing  oa. 

53.  Some  petty  cloud  showing  itself  suddenly, 
having  not  been  seen  before,  and  all  the  sky  clear 
about  it,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  west,  and  about 
noon,  shows  there  is  a  storm  a-coming. 

54.  Clouds  and  mists  ascending,  and  going 
upward,  presage  rain,  and  that  this  be  done  sad- 
denly,  so  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  sucked  up,  they 
presage  rain,  but  if  they  fall,  and  reside  in  the 
valleys,  they  presage  fair  weather. 

55.  A  big  cloud  growing  white,  which  the 
ancients  called  a  white  tempest,  in  summer,  is  a 
forerunner  of  small  hail,  like  comfits,  in  winter, 
snow. 

56.  A  fair  and  clear  autumn  presages  a  windy 
winter;  a  windy  winter  a  rainy  spring;  a  rainy 
spring,  a  clear  summer ;  a  clear  summer,  a  windy 
autumn.  So  that  the  year  (as  the  proverb  goes) 
is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  same  order  of 
seasons  will  scarce  happen  two  years  togrether. 

57.  Fires  upon  the  hearth,  when  they  look 
paler  than  they  are  accustomed,  and  make  a  mur- 
muring noise  within  themselves,  do  presage  tem- 
pests. And  if  the  flame  rises,  bending  and  turo- 
ing,  it  signifies  wind  chiefly;  and  when  the  snuffs 
of  lamps  and  candles  grow  like  mushrooms  with 
broad  heads,  it  is  a  sign  of  rainy  weather. 
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56.  Coal8  shining  bright,  and  sparkling  oyei^ 
much,  signify  wind. 

69.  When  the  saperficies  of  the  sea  is  calm  and 
smooth  in  the  harbour,  and  yet  murmurs  within 
itwlf,  though  it  doth  not  swell,  signifies  wind. 

60.  The  shores  resounding  in  a  calm,  and  the 
toand  of  the  sea  itself,  with  a  clear  noise,  and  a 
certain  echo,  heard  plainer  and  further  than  ordi- 
Btiy,  presages  winds. 

61.  If,  in  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  we  espy  froth 
liere  and  there,  or  white  circles  or  bubbles  of 
water,  they  are  prognostics  of  winds ;  and  if  these 
presages  be  very  apparent,  they  foreshow  rough 
tempests. 

62.  If,  in  a  rough  sea,  there  appear  a  shining 
froth,  (which  they  call  sea-lungs,)  it  foreshows  a 
lasting  tempest  for  many  days. 

63.  If  the  sea  swell  silently,  and  rises  higher 
than  ordinary  within  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  come 
in  sooner  than  it  uses  to  do,  it  foretells  wind. 

64.  Sound  from  the  hills,  and  the  murmur  of 
woods  growing  louder,  and  a  noise  in  open  cham- 
pion fields,  portend  wind.  Also  a  prodigious 
■nrmuring  of  the  element,  without  thunder,  for 
the  most  part,  presages  winds. 

65.  Leaves  and  straws  playing  on  the  ground, 
without  any  breath  of  wind  that  can  be  felt,  and 
the  down  of  plants  flying  about,  feathers  swim- 
adag  and  playing  upon  the  water,  signify  that 
irind  is  near  at  hand. 

66.  Waterfowls  flying  at  one  another,  and  flying 
together  in  flocks,  especially  sea-mews  and  gulls, 
flying  from  the  sea  and  lakes,  and  hastening  to 
the  banks  and  shores,  especially  if  they  make  a 
noise  and  play  upon  dry  land,  they  are  prognos- 
ties  of  winds,  especially  if  they  do  so  in  the 
■orning. 

67.  But,  contrariwise,  sea-fowls  going  to  the 
water,  and  beating  with  their  wings,  chattering, 
and  bathing  themselves,  especially  the  crow,  are 
all  presages  of  storms. 

68.  Duekers  and  ducks  cleanse  their  feathers 
with  their  bills  against  the  wind ;  but  geese,  with 
tbeb  importunate  crying,  call  for  rain. 

69.  A  hem  flying  high,  so  that  it  sometimes 
I  orer  a  low  cloud,  signifies  wind ;  but  kites, 

when  they  fly  high,  foreshow  fair  weather. 

70.  Crows,  as  it  were,  barking  after  a  sobbing 
■unaer,  if  they  continue  in  tt,  do  presage  winds, 
bat  if  they  eatchingly  swallow  op  their  voice 
afsio,  or  croak  a  long  time  together,  it  signifies 
that  we  shall  have  some  showers. 

71.  A  chattering  owl  was  thought  by  the 
aaeients  to  foretell  change  of  weather;  if  it  were 
Mr,  rain ;  if  cloudy,  fair  weather.  But,  with 
as,  the  owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noise,  for  the 
BUist  part,  signifies  fiiir  weather,  especially  in 
winter. 

73.  Birds  perching  in  trees,  if  they  fly  to  their 
Bests,  and  give  over  feeding  betimes,  it  presages 
taanpest.     But  the  hem,  standing,  as  it  were,  sad 


and  melancholy  upon  the  sand,  or  a  crow  walking 
up  and  down,  do  presage  wind  only. 

73.  Dolphins  playing  in  a  calm  sea  are  thought 
to  presage  wind  from  that  way  they  come ;  and, 
if  ittej  play  and  throw  up  water  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  they  presage  fair  weather.  And  most 
kinds  of  fishes  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  sometimes  leaping,  do  prognosticate  wind. 

74.  Upon  the  approach  of  wind,  swine  will  be 
so  terrified  and  disturbed,  and  use  such  strange 
actions,  that  country  people  say  that  creature  only 
can  see  the  wind,  and  perceive  the  horrid  ness  of  it. 

75.  A  little  before  the  wind  spiders  work  and 
spin  carefully,  as  if  they  pmdently  forestalled  the 
time,  knowing  that  in  windy  weather  they  cannot 
work. 

76.  Before  rain,  the  sound  of  bells  is  heard 
further  ofi*;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  un- 
equally, drawing  near  and  going  further  off,  as  it 
doth  when  the  wind  blows  really. 

77.  Pliny  affirms  for  a  certain,  that  three-leaved 
grass  creeps  together,  and  raises  its  leaves  against 
a  storm. 

78.  He  says  likewise,  that  vessels,  which  food 
is  put  into,  will  leave  a  kind  of  sweat  in  cupboards, 
which  presage  cruel  storms. 

Mmiiiaru  Seeing  rain  and  wind  have  almost  a 
common  matter,  and  seeing  always  before  rain 
there  is  a  certain  condensation  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  new  air  received  into  the  old,  as  it  appears 
by  the  sounding  of  the  shores,  and  the  high  flight 
of  hems,  and  other  things ;  and  seeing  the  wind 
likewise  thickens,  (but  aflerward  in  rain  the  air  is 
more  drawn  together,  and  in  winds,  contrariwise, 
it  is  enlarged,)  of  necessity  winds  must  have  many 
prognostics  common  with  the  rain.  Whereof 
advise  with  the  prognostics  of  rain,  under  their 
own  title. 

hniUUiom  cf  Windi* 
To  the  three^nd-thirtieth  article.    ODBBcxion. 

If  men  could  be  persuaded  not  to  ^x  their  con- 
templations overmuch  upon  a  propounded  subject, 
and  reject  others,  as  it  were,  by-the-by ;  and  that 
they  would  not  subtilize  about  that  subject  in  infi- 
nitum, and  for  the  most  part  unprofitably,  they 
would  not  be  seized  with  such  a  stupor  as  they 
are;  but,  transferring  their  thoughts,  and  dis- 
coursing, would  find  many  things  at  a  distance, 
which  near  at  hand  are  hidden.  So  that,  as  in  the 
civil  law,  so  we  must  likewise  in  the  law  of 
nature,  we  roust  carefully  proceed  to  seroblable 
things,  and  such  as  have  a  conformity  betweea 
them. 

1.  Bellows  with  men  are  iBolus  his  bags,  ont 
of  which  one  may  take  as  much  as  he  needeth. 
And  likewise  spaces  between,  and  openings  of 
hills,  and  crooks  of  buildings,  are  but,  as  it  were, 
large  bellows.  Bellows  are  most  useful  either  to 
kindle  fire  or  for  musical  organs.  The  manner  of 
the  working  of  bellows  is  by  sucking  in  of  the  aip> 
9qS 
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to  thidi  Taenity,  (m  ifjbj  say,)  and  to  send  it  oat 
by  compressioD. 

9.  We  also  ii««  hand  fans  to  make  a  wind,  and 
to  cool,  only  by^dririni^  forward  of  the  air  softly* 

3.  The  eooling  of  summer-rooms  we  spake  of 
in  answer  to  the  ninth  article.  There  may  other 
more  carious  means  be  foand,  especially  if  the  air 
be  drawn  in  somewhere  after  the  manner  of  bel- 
lows, and  let  out  at  another  plaoe;  bat  those 
which  are  now  in  use  have  relation  only  to  mere 
compression. 

4.  The  breath  in  man^s  microeosmos,  and  in 
other  animals,  do  yery  well  agrree  with  the  winds 
in  the  greater  world ;  for  they  are  engendered  by 
homoars,  and  alter  with  moisture  as  wind  and 
rain  doth,  and  are  dispersed  and  blow  freer  by  a 
greater  heat  And  from  them  that  obserration  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  winds,  namely,  that 
breaths  are  engendered  of  matter  that  yields  a 
tenacious  vapour,  not  easy  to  be  dissolved;  as 
beans,  pulse,  and  ftaits;  which  is  so  likewise  in 
greater  winds. 

5.  In  the  distilling  of  yitriol  and  other  minerals 
which  are  roost  windy,  they  roust  have  great  and 
large  receptacles,  otherwise  they  will  break. 

6.  Wind  composed  of  nitre  and  gunpowder, 
breaking  out  and  swelling,  the  flame  doth  not  only 
imitate  but  also  exceed  winds,  which  blow  abroad 
in  the  world,  unless  they  be  such  as  are  made  by 
thunder. 

7.  But  the  forces  of  it  are  pressed  in,  as  in  hu- 
man engines,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder-houses 
set  on  fire.  But  it  hath  not  yet  been  tried  whe- 
ther, in  open  air,  a  great  heap  of  gunpowder  set  on 
fire  would  raise  a  wind  for  certain  houra,  by  the 
commotion  of  the  air. 

8.  There  lies  hidden  a  flatuous  and  expansive 
spirit  in  quicksilver,  so  that  it  doth  (in  some 
men's  opinions)  imitate  gunpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gunpowder  will  make  the  powder 
stronger.  Likewise,  the  chymists  speak  the  same 
of  gold,  that  being  prepared  some  way,  it  will 
break  out  dangerously  like  to  thunder ;  but  these 
things  I  never  tried. 

A  greater  Obtervaiion, 

The  motion  of  winds  is  for  roost  things  seen, 
as  it  were,  in  a  looking-glass,  in  the  motion  of 
watera. 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  as  we 
see  inundations  of  waters,  both  through  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  quantity.  As  waters  either  de- 
scend from  above,  or  spring  out  of  the  earth,  so 
some  winds  are  cast  down,  and  some  rise  up.  As 
sometimes  In  rivers  there  are  contrary  motions, 
one  of  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  other  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  yet  both  become  one  motion,  by 
the  prevailing  of  the  flood ;  so,  when  contrary 
winds  blow,  the  greater  subdues  the  lesser.  As 
in  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  rivers,  it 
sometimes  falls  out,  that  the  waves  above  go  con- 1 


trary  to  the  waves  below;  a 
contrary  winds  blow  togethei 
other.  As  there  are  cataracts 
row  space,  so  there  are  whiil 
however  they  go  forward,  yet, 
swell  up  into  waves,  sometin 
up  into  heaps,  sometimes  di 
were  furrowed;  so  the  win^ 
only  want  the  motion  of  grav 
other  similitudes  which  mi 
gathered  out  of  those  things ' 
been  inquired  about. 

MovabJe  Rules  eoneen 
Connectioi 

Rules  are  either  particnl 
with  us  are  movable ;  for,  i 
aflirmed  any  thing  positivel; 
may  be  taken  and  gathered 
article.    We  will  cull  out 
and  those  but  a  few,  and  add 

1.  Wind  is  no  other  thing 
the  air  itself  moved  either  b] 
or  by  commixion  of  vapoure 

2.  Winds,  by  a  simple  in 
four  ways,  either  by  the  nt 
air,  or  by  expansion  of  the  si 
or  by  reception  of  air  thoro 
by  the  compression  of  the  ai 

There  may  be  also  a  fifth  \ 
and  concussion  of  the  air  by 
things  be  a  while  silent,  or  b< 
a  sparing  belief. 

3.  Of  winds  which  are  n 
vapours,  the  chief  cause  i 
of  the  air  by  air  newly  mt 
whereby  the  mass  of  the  ai 
seeks  new  room. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  t 
great  tumour  of  the  air  roi 
new  air  out  of  the  resolut 
confer  more  to  motion  than  to 
body  of  wind  consists  in  th 
doth  the  new  air  drive  the  o1 
they  were  several  bodies,  1 
mixed,  they  desire  larger  ro< 

5.  When  any  other  begii 
curs,  besides  the  overburde 
an  accessory  which  strength 
that  principal,  which  is  the  : 
violent  winds  do  seldom  riM 
burdening  of  the  air. 

6.  Four  things  are  accei 
dening  of  the  air.  The  bre 
raneal  places;  the  casting 
called)  the  middle  region  of 
made  out  of  a  cloud,  and  th 
mony  of  the  exhalation  itsel 

7.  The  motion  of  the  win 
lateral ;  but  that  which  is 
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bnxdeniiigy  is  so  from  the  beginning,  that  which 
!■  made  by  the  expiration  of  the  earth,  or  reper- 
eotdon  from  above,  a  little  while  after,  unless 
tiM  eruption,  oi  precipitation,  or  reverberation, 
be  exceeding  violent. 

6.  Air  will  endure  some  compression  before  it 
be  overburdened,  and  begins  to  thrust  away  the 
adjoining  air,  by  reason  whereof  all  winds  are  a 
little  thicker  than  quiet  and  calm  air. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  five  ways,  either  by  the 
conjunction  of  vapours,  or  by  their  sublimation, 
or  by  transporting  them,  or  by  their  being  spent. 

10.  Vapours  are  conjoined,  and  so  the  air  itself 
becomes  water,  four  ways,  either  by  abundance 
aggravating,  or  by  colds  condensing,  or  by  con- 
trary winds  compelling,  or  by  obstacles  reverbe- 
rating. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations,  but  wind 
very  frequently  from  vapours.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  winds  which  are  made  of  vapours 
do  more  easily  incorporate  themselves  into  pure 
air,  are  sooner  allayed,  and  are  not  so  obstinate 
as  those  winds  which  are  engendered  of  exha- 
lations. 

12.  The  manner  and  several  conditions  of  heat 
have  no  less  power  in  the  generation  of  winds, 
tlimn  the  abundance  or  conditions  of  the  matter. 

13.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ought  to  be  so  pro- 
portioned in  the  generation  of  winds,  that  it 
may  raise  them,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
that  they  gather  into  rain,  nor  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  that  they  may  bo  quite  shaken  off  and 
dispersed. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  the 
Dorseries  being  disposed  several  ways,  divers 
winds  for  the  most  part  blow  together,  but  the 
•trongest  either  quite  overthrows,  or  turns  into  its 
eorrent  the  weakest 

15.  Winds  are  engendered  everywhere,  from 
Che  very  superfices  of  the  earth,  up  into  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  the  more  frequent  below, 
bot  the  stronger  above. 

16.  The  countries  which  have  retaining  or 
trade  winds,  if  they  be  warm,  have  them  warmer 
than  according  to  the  measure  of  their  climate ; 
if  they  be  cold,  they  have  them  colder. 

Jt  Human  Map,  or  OpkUivet,  with  meh  thing$  tu 
are  next  to  them  concerning  TVindi, 

Optativet. 

1.  To  frame  and  dispose  sails  of  ships  in  such 
a  manner,  that  with  less  wind  they  might  go  a 
fleeter  journey ;  a  thing  very  useful  to  shorten 
Joameys  by  sea,  and  save  charges. 

Next.  The  next  invention  precisely  in  prac* 
tiee  I  have  not  as  yet  found ;  yet,  concerning  that, 
look  upon  our  greater  observations  upon  the  six- 
and-twentieth  article. 

S.  Optative.  That  we  could  make  windmills 
end  their  sails  in  such  manner  that  they  may 


grind  more  with  less  wind.    A  thing  very  useful 
for  gain. 

Next.  Look  concerning  this  upon  our  experi* 
ments  in  the  answer  to  the  seven-and-twentieth 
article,  where  the  thing  seems  to  be,  as  it  were 
done. 

3.  Optative.  To  foreknow  when  winds  will 
rise  and  allay.  A  thing  useful  for  navigation  and 
for  husbandry,  especially  for  the  choosing  of 
times  for  sea-fights. 

Next.  To  this  belong  many  of  those  things 
which  are  observed  in  the  inquisition,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  answer  to  the  two-and-thirtieth  ar- 
ticle. But  a  more  careful  observation  hereafter 
(if  any  shall  apply  their  mind  to  it)  will  give  far 
more  exact  prognostics,  the  cause  of  the  winds 
being  already  laid  open. 

4.  Optative.  To  give  judgment,  and  make  prog^ 
nostics  by  winds,  of  other  things,  as,  first,  whether 
they  be  continents  or  islands  in  the  sea  in  any 
place,  or  rather  a  free,  open  sea;  a  thing  very 
useful  for  new  and  unknown  voyages. 

Next.  The  next  is  the  observation  concerning 
constant  and  trade  winds ;  that  which  Columbus 
seemed  to  make  use  of. 

5.  Optative,  Likewise  of  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  com  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  gain,  and 
buying  beforehand,  and  forestalling,  as  it  is  re- 
ported of  Thales,  concerning  monopoly  of  olives. 

Next.  To  this  belong  some  things  specified 
in  the  inquisition  of  winds,  either  hurtful  or 
shaking  winds,  and  the  times  when  they  do  hurt; 
to  the  nine-and-twentieth  article. 

6.  Optative.  Likewise  concerning  diseases  and 
plagues  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  the  credit 
of  physicians,  if  they  can  foretell  them,  also  foi 
the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  and  some  othei 
civil  considerations. 

Next  To  this  likewise  belong  some  things 
set  down  in  the  inquisition  to  the  thirtieth  article. 

Monition.  Of  predictions  by  wind  concerning 
com,  fruits,  and  diseases,  look  upon  histories  of 
husbandry  and  physic. 

7.  Optative.  How  to  raise  winds  and  to  allay 
them. 

Next  Conceming  these  things  there  are  some 
superstitious  opinions,  which  do  not  seem  worthy 
to  be  inserted  into  a  serious  and  severe  natural 
history.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  thing  that  is 
near  in  this  kind.  The  design  may  be  this,  to 
look  thoroughly  into  and  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  the  air ;  whether  any  thing  may  be  found, 
whereof  a  small  quantity  put  into  air  may  raise 
and  multiply  the  motion  to  dilatation,  or  contrac- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  out  of  this  (if 
it  might  be  done)  would  follow  the  raisings  and 
allayings  of  winds.  Such  as  that  experiment  of 
Pliny  is,  concerning  vinegar  thrown  against  the 
whirlwinds,  if  it  were  true.  Another  design 
might  be,  by  letting  forth  of  winds  out  of  sub. 
terraneal  places ;  if  so  be  they  should  gather  to- 
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gether  anywhere  in  great  abundance,  as  h  is  a 
common  and  approved  opinion  of  the  well  in 
Dalmatia ;  bat  to  know  each  places  of  priaons, 
ia  rery  hard  and  difficult. 

6.  Optative^  To  work  many  fine,  pleasant,  and 
wonderful  conceits  by  the  motion  of  winds. 


Next  We  l»Te  not  h 
consideration  touching  theai 
is  that  Gommoo  report  of 
Questtonless  many  sach  pJ 
▼ery  well  be  found  out,  b 
sounds  of  winds. 


ENTRANCES 

TO  THE  HISTORIES  DESTINED  FOR  THE  NEXT  F 


THE  HISTORY  OF  DENSITY  AND  RA 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


It  is  no  manrel  if  nature  be  indebted  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  seeing  it  was  ne^er  yet 
called  upon  to  give  an  account,  for  there  nerer 
was  any  diligent  and  dispensatory  inquisition 
made  of  the  quaintity  of  the  matter,  and  how 
that  had  been  distributed  into  bodies,  (in  some 
copiously,  in  others  sparingly,)  according  to  the 
true,  or  at  least  truest  accounts  that  hath  been 
truly  received  and  approved  of,  that  nothing  is 
taken  away  and  lost,  or  adJed  unto  the  universal 
sum.  Likewise  that  place  hath  been  treated  upon 
by  some,  namely,  how  it  can  be  loosened  or  con- 
tracted without  intermixion  or  vacuity,  according 
to  more  or  less :  but  the  natures  of  density  and 
rarity,  some  have  referred  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  matter;  another  hath  laughed  at 
the  same ;  the  greatest  part,  following  their  au- 
thor, to  discuss  and  compose  the  whole  matter  by 
that  cold  and  weak  distinction  of  act  and  power. 
Those  also  who  attribute  them  to  the  reasons  of 
matter,  (which  is  the  true  opinion,)  do  neither 
quite  deprive  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter 
of  its  quantum,  or  quantity,  though  for  other 
forms  they  will  have  it  equal,  but  here  do  termi- 
nate and  end  the  matter,  and  seek  no  further,  nor 
do  not  perceive  what  followeth  thereby;  and 
either  do  not  touch  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  urge 
home  that  which  hath  a  regard  to  infinites,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  and  ground  of  natural 
philosophy. 

First,  therefore,  that  which  is  rightly  set  down 
must  not  be  moved  nor  altered;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  transaction  made  in  any  transmutation 
of  bodies,  either  from  nothing,  or  to  nothing;  but 
that  they  are  works  of  the  same  omnipotence,  to 


create  out  of  nothing,  and  ti 
and  that  by  oourae  of  nati 
done.  Therefore  the  sum 
stands  still  whole,  nothing 
diminished ;  yet  that  this  f 
tions  amongst  the  bodies  1 
there  can  no  man  be  so  ; 
through  any  subtile  abstrac 
there  is  as  much  matter  in  < 
in  ten  vessels  of  water,  nor 
of  air  as  much  as  in  ten  * 
the  same  body  there  is  no 
abundance  of  matter  is  mi 
the  measure  of  the  body, 
questionable.  And  if  it  I 
one  vessel  of  water  turned  : 
vessels  of  air,  (for  we  take  th 
ceived  opinion,  though  thatc 
truer,)  it  is  well ;  for  now  tl 
bodies,  water  and  air,  but 
in  ten  vessels;  but  one  ve 
but  now  granted)  is  but  on] 
vessels.  Therefore  it  cann 
that  in  one  vessel  of  water  t 
matter  than  in  one  vessel  oi 
should  affirm,  that  one  wl 
could  be  converted  into  one 
as  much  as  if  one  should 
could  be  reduced  to  nothii 
tenth  part  of  water  would  s 
other  nine  parts  must  of  w 
nothing;  and,  contrariwise, 
that  one  vessel  of  air  coi 
vessel  of  water,  it  would 
should  say,  that  something 
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•f  nothing;  fix  one  Taosel  of  air  can  attain  and 
itadh  but  nnto  the  tenth  part  of  a  Toaael  of  water, 
wni  the  other  nine  parte  muat  needs  prooeed  from 
nothing.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  plainly  ac- 
knowledge and  eonlesa,  that  to  understand  the 
tme  means  of  the  reasons  and  ealcnlations  of  the 
how  much  part  of  the  quantum,  or  how  much  of 
dw  matter  which  is  in  divers  bodies,  and  bj 
what  industry  and  sagacity  one  may  be  truly 
informed  thereof,  is  a  high  matter  to  be  inquired ; 
b«t  such  as  the  great  ai^  largely  extended  profit 


which  will  aocme  thereby  will  largely  reoonb 
pense.  For  to  know  the  densities  and  rarities  of 
the  body,  and  much  more,  how  to  procure  and 
effect  the  condensations  and  rarefactions,  is  of 
great  importance  and  moment  both  to  contempla^ 
tiye  and  to  the  practice.  Seeing,  then,  it  is  a 
thing  (if  any  there  be  at  all)  merely  fundamental 
and  umversal,  we  must  go  carefully  and  prepared 
about  it,  seeing  that  all  philosophy  without  it  is 
loose  and  disjointed. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


Trs  motion  of  gravity  and  lightness,  the  an- 
cieDts  did  illustrate  with  the  name  of  natural 
■union,  for  they  saw  no  external  efficient,  nor  no 
apparent  reeistance;  yea,  the  motion  seemed 
swifter  in  its  progress.  This  oontemplation,  or 
nther  speech,  they  seasoned  with  that  mathemati- 
eal  phantasy  of  the  staying  or  stopping  of  heary 
things  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (although  the 
inth  should  be  bored  quite  thorow,)  and  that 
aeholastical  inyention  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to 
their  several  places.  Having  laid,  or  set  down 
thsM  things,  supposing  they  had  done  their  parts, 
they  lodged  no  further,  but  only  that  which  some 
sf  than  more  carefully  inquired  after,  namely,  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  divers  figrures,  and  of 
iMh  things  as  are  carried  by  water.    Neither  did 


any  of  the  modem  authors  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  of  concerning  this,  only  by  adding  some 
few  mechanical  things,  which  they  had  also 
wrested  with  their  demonstrations;  but,  laying 
many  words  aside,  it  is  most  certain  that  a  body 
cannot  suffer  but  by  a  body ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  local  motion  made,  unless  it  be  solicited  or 
set  forward,  either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent  bodies,  which 
either  touch  it  or  are  near  unto  it,  or  are,  at  least, 
within  the  orb  of  its  activity.  So  that  Gilbertus 
did  not  unknowingly  introduce  magnetic  powers,' 
he  also  becoming  a  loadstone,  namely,  drawing 
more  things  by  those  powers  than  he  should  have 
done,  and  building  a  ship,  as  it  were,  of  a  round 
piece  of  wood. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND  ANTIPATHY 

OF  THINGS. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


&fmiWK  and  amity  in  nature,  are  the  egrgers  on 
of  motions,  and  the  keys  of  works.  Hence  pro* 
eeeds  the  union  and  dissension  of  bodies ;  hence 
tiie  mixion  and  separation  of  bodies ;  hence  the 
high  and  intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that 
which  they  call  joining  of  actives  with  passives ; 
finally,  they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  But  this  part  of  philosophy,  namely, 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  is  most 
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impure,  which  also  they  call  natural  magic,  and. 
(which  always  comes  to  pass,)  where  diligence 
and  care  hath  wanted,  there  hath  hope  remained  ; 
but  the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  merely  like 
unto  certain  soporiferous  medicines,  which  cast 
one  asleep,  and  do,  moreover,  send  and  infuse  into 
him  merry  and  pleasant  dreams.  For,  first,  it 
casts  man's  understanding  into  a  sleep,  representr 
ing  unto  him  specifical  properties  and  hidden  vir- 
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toetv  whereby  men  awake  do  more,  nor  look  after 
the  findings  and  aearching  oat  of  tme  eauaea,  bat 
aeqoieace  and  lie  atill  in  theee  idle  waya.  Then 
it  inainoatea  an  innamerable  oompany  of  fictional 
like  unto  dreama ;  and  rain  men  hope  to  know 
the  natare  by  the  outward  ahape  and  ahow,  and, 
by  extrinaical  aimilitadea,  to  diacoTer  inward 
propertiea.  Their  practice,  alao«  ia  Tery  like  onto 
their  inquiry;  for  the  preoepta  of  natural  magic 
are  such  as  if  men  should  be  confident  that  they 
could  subdue  the  earth,  and  eat  their  bread  with- 
out the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to  have  power 
OTcr  thinga  by  idle  and  eaay  applications  of 


bodiea;  and  atill  they  hare  ii 
like  nndertakera  or  auietias, 
loadatone,  and  the  cooaent  wl 
and  qniekailTer;  and  aooM 
kind  they  allege  for  to  pront 
are  not  boand  by  any  rack 
God  hath  appointed  the  b) 
inquired  oat,  and  be  wrought 
deaToonu  We  will  be  a  I 
aearching  oat  the  law  of  na 
contracts  of  thinga,  neither 
nor  making  too  lowly  and 
sition. 
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THE  ENTRANCE. 


This  triple  of  principles  hath  been  introduced 
by  the  chymiats,  and,  as  concerning  speculatiTcs, 
is  of  them  which  they  bring  the  beat  invention. 
The  most  subtile  and  acute  of  theae,  and  thoae  who 
aie  most  philosophical,  will  have  the  elements 
to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  sky;  and  those 
they  will  not  hare  .to  be  the  matter  of  thinga,  but 
the  matrixes  in  which  the  specifical  seeds  of 
things  do  engender  in  the  nature  of  a  matrix. 
But,  for  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter, 
(which  scholars  do  lay  down,  as  it  were,  naked 
and  indifferent,)  they  substitute  those  three,  sul- 
phur, mercury,  and  salt;  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  gathered  together  and  mixed.  We  do  accept 
of  their  words,  but  their  opinions  are  not  rery 
sound.  Yet  that  doth  not  ill  agree  with  their 
opinion,  namely,  that  we  hold  two  of  them,  to 
wit,  sulphur  and  mercury,  (uken  according  to 
our  sense,)  to  be  very  first  and  prime  natures, 
and  most  inward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almost 
chief  amongst  the  forms  of  the  first  class.  But 
we  may  vary  the  words  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
and  name  them  otherwise,  oily,  waterish,  fat, 
crude,  inflammable,  not  inflammable,  or  the  like. 
For  these  seem  to  be  two  very  great  things  of 
the  three,  and  which  possess  and  penetrate  the 
universe,  for,  amongst  subterraneal  things,  they 
are  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are  called ;  in 


the  vegetable  and  animal  I 
water;  in  the  inferior  spin 
air  and  flame;  in  the  hea 
star, and  the  pure  sky;  butc 
yet  say  nothing,  though  it  t 
deciphering ;  for,  if  they  m 
part  of  the  body  which  is  n 
flame  or  smoke,  this  belonf 
of  fluid  and  determinate  thii 
salt  according  to  the  letter, 
cal  meaning,  salt  is  no  thin 
and  mercury,  but  mixed  ai 
one  by  an  acrimonious  zni 
manner  of  salt  hath  inflamn 
parts,  also,  which  not  only 
do  also  abhor  it  and  fly  fron 
tion  of  salt,  being  somewh: 
sition  of  the  other  two,  and 
being  a  tie  and  band  of  botl 
and  salt,  and  the  very  rudii 
have  thought  fitting  to  com] 
this  history  and  inqoisitioi 
time,  we  give  you  notice, 
things,  air,  water,  stars,  an( 
very  well  deserve  it)  reserv 
peculiar  inquisitions,  and  h< 
down  the  history  only  of  ta 
mineral  or  vegetable  sulphu 
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THE  ENTRANCE. 
The  entrance  to  this  history  will  be  found  in  the  history  itself,  which  folic 
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OR,  or 
THE  PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE. 


TO  THE  READER. 


I  AM  to  give  advertisement,  that  there  came  forth  of  late  a  translation  of  this  book  by  an  unknowti 
person,  who,  though  he  wished  well  to  the  propagating  of  his  lordship's  works,  yet  he  was  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  his  lordship's  style  and  manner  of  expressions,  and  so  published  a  trans- 
lation lame  and  defective  in  the  whole.  Whereupon,  I  thought  fit  to  recommend  the  same  to  b«i 
tnnslated  anew,  by  a  more  diligent  and  zealous  pen,  which  hath  since  travelled  in  it ;  and,  though 
it  still  comes  short  of  that  lively  and  incomparable  spirit  and  expression,  which  lived  and  died  with 
tlw  author,  yet,  I  dare  avouch  it  to  be  much  more  warrantable  and  agreeable  than  the  former.  It  is 
tine,  this  book  was  not  intended  to  have  been  published  in  English ;  but,  seeing  it  hath  already  been 
made  free  of  that  language,  whatsoever  benefit  or  delight  may  redound  from  it,  I  commend  the  same 
to  the  courteous  and  judicious  reader.  W.  R. 


TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE,  AND  POSTERITY. 

Gnmire: 

Although  I  had  ranked  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  amongst  my  six  monthly 
teignadons,  yet  I  have  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  (in  which  the  least  loss  of 
tiae  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious,)  to  invert  that  order,  and  to  send  it  forth  in  the  second  place. 
For  I  have  hope,  and  wish,  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  common  good ;  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  phy- 
lieisiis  will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures, 
Mitfaer  be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the 
DiTine  omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  especially,  seeing 
I  pieeeribe  it  to  be  done  by  safe,  and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.  For, 
HMNigfa  we  Christians  do  continually  aspire  and  pant  aAer  the  land  of  promise,  yet  it  will  be  a  token 
of  God*8  favour  towards  us  in  our  joumeyings  through  this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes 
■ad  garmento  (I  mean  those  of  our  frail  bodies)  little  worn  or  impaired. 

Fb«  St.  Albahii. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


It  is  an  ancient  saying  and  complaiBti  that  life  is  short  and  art  long;  whw 
who  make  it  our  chiefest  aim  to  perfect  arts,  to  take  npon  its  the  consideration  < 
life,  God,  the  author  of  all  truth  and  life,  prospering  our  endeavours.  For,  thoi 
be  nothing  else  but  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows,  and  they  that 
life  set  but  light  by  a  temporary :  yet  the  continuation  of  works  of  charity  ought 
even  by  us  Christians.  Besides,  the  belored  disciple  of  our  Lord  sarrived  the 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  holy  monks  and  hermit 
which  shows,  that  this  blessing  of  long  life,  so  oflen  promised  in  the  old  law 
after  our  Saviour's  days  than  other  eartiily  blessings  had  ;  but  to  esteem  of  this 
we  are  but  too  prone.  Only  the  inquiry  is  difficult  how  to  attain  the  same,  and 
because  it  is  corrupted  with  false  opinions  and  vain  reports :  for  both  those  thio 
physicians  talk  of,  radical  moisture  and  natural  heat,  are  but  mere  fictions ; 
p*ai§es  of  chymical  medicines  first  puff  up  with  vain  hopes,  and  then  fail  their 

And  as  for  that  death  which  is  caused  by  suffocation,  putrefaction,  and  seven 
not  of  it  now,  for  that  pertains  to  a  history  of  physic ;  but  only  of  that  det 
a  total  decay  of  the  body,  and  the  inconeoction  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  tl 
and  the  very  extinguishing  of  life  itself,  which  may  so  m^ny  ways  be  wro 
inwaidly.  (which,  notwithstanding,  have,  as  it  were,  one  common  porch  bef 
point  of  death,)  wUl  be  pertinent  to  be  inquired  of  in  this  treatise;  but  we  rel 
place. 

Tha:  which  may  be  repaired  b)r  degrrees,  without  a  total  waste  of  the  first 
eternal,  as  the  vestal  fire.  Therefore,  when  physicians  and  philosophers  saw 
were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired,  but  that  this  did  last  only  for  a  time, 
old  age,  and  in  the  end  dissolution ;  they  sought  death  in  somewhat  which  < 
repaiivd,  supposing  a  radical  moisture  incapable  of  solid  reparation,  and  \< 
inftmcy.  received  a  spurious  addition,  but  no  true  reparation,  whereby  it  grew  di 
and,  in  the  end,  brought  the  bad  to  none  at  all.  This  conceit  of  theii^  was  hot 
foi  all  things  in  living  creatures  are  in  their  youth  repaired  entirely;  nay, 
incteased  in  quantity,  bettered  in  quality,  so  as  the  matter  of  reparation  mi| 
manner  of  reparation  did  not  fail.  But  this  is  the  truth  of  it.  There  is  in  ^ 
unequal  reparation;  some  parts  are  repaired  easily,  others  with  difficulty  and 
fivHii  that  time  the  bodies  of  men  begin  to  endure  the  torments  of  Mezentins : 
the  embraces  of  the  dead ;  and  the  parts  easily  repairable,  through  their  conjn 
hardly  repairable,  do  decay;  for  the  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat  are,  even  after 
easily  repaired ;  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts  (as  the  membranes,  all  the 
arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most  of  the  bowels,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the 
hardly  re(vairable,  and  to  their  loss.  Now,  these  hardly  repairable  parts,  wh( 
eAce  of  rrpairing  the  other,  which  are  easily  repairable,  finding  themselv 
wtiiled  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any  longer  their  proper  functios 
It  tMttee  to  pass,  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution ;  and  < 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  are  with  much  ease  repairable,  yet,  through  the 
1^  Kfaration,  can  no  more  receive  reparation,  but  decline,  and  in  the  end  x 
<^*i*  ^.«f  the  termination  of  lifb  is  this,  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a  gentle  flame 
u|v«i  ^HiHr««  conspiring  with  the  outward  air,  which  is  ever  sucking  and  dr 
u«ttf\  vV^4r\^Y  the  whole  fabric  of  the  body,  as  also  the  particular  engines  an 
u*^Sl^  v^oiu"  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation.  These  are  the  true  ways  of  m 
iki!>!u"\  V  b«  rvvolved  in  our  minds ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  way  of  nature 
Vt  ."i  v.ru  Wc  about  1 

IV.virfVs  thif  inquisition  ought  to  be  twofold  ;  the  one  touching  the  consul 
w<«  4K>  >v\:>  wT  ttftan*  the  other  touching  the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  m 
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the  former  may,  as  maoh  as  is  possible,  be  forbidden  and  restrained,  and  the  latter  comforted.  The 
fonaer  of  these  pertains,  especially,  to  the  spirits  and  oatward  air,  by  which  the  depredation  and 
waste  is  committed ;  the  latter  to  the  whole  race  of  alimentation  or  nourishment,  whereby  the 
renoYStion  or  restitation  is  made.  And,  as  for  the  former  part,  teaching  consumption,  this  hath 
many  things  common  with  bodies  inanimate,  or  without  life.  For  such  things  as  the  native  spirit 
(which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies,  whether  living  or  without  life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  aii 
worketh  upon  bodies  inanimate,  the  same  it  attempteth  upon  animate  or  living  bodies ;  although 
the  vital  spirit  superadded,  doth  partly  break  and  bridle  those  operations,  partly  exalt,  and  advance 
them  wonderfully.  For  it  is  most  manifest,  that  inanimate  bodies  (most  of  them)  will  endure  a 
long  time  without  any  reparation ;  but  bodies  animate,  without  food  and  reparation,  suddenly  fall 
and  are  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is.  So,  then,  our  inquisition  shall  be  double.  First,  we  will 
consider  the  body  of  man  as  inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment  Secondly,  as  animate, 
and  repaired  by  nourishment.  Thus,  having  prefaced  these  things,  we  come  now  to  the  topic-places 
of  inquisition. 


THE 

PARTICULAR  TOPIC-PLACES, 

OR 

ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  TOUCHING  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


1.  First,  inquire  of  natnre,  durable  and  not 
durable,  in  bodies  inanimate  or  without  life,  as 
also  in  vegetables;  but  that  not  in  a  large  or  just 
treatise,  but  as  in  a  brief  or  summary  only. 

S.  Also  inquire  diligently  of  desiccation,  are- 
fiurtion,  and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate,  and 
of  vegetables,  and  of  the  ways  and  processes  by 
which  they  are  done :  and,  further,  of  inhibiting 
tnd  delaying  of  desiccation,  arefaction,  and  con- 
iuiiiption,  and  of  the  conservation  of  bodies  in 
their  proper  state :  and,  again,  of  the  inteneration, 
emollition,  and  recovery  of  bodies  to  their  former 
fiaahness,  after  they  be  once  dried  and  withered. 

Neither  need  the  inquisition  touching  these 
Aingt  to  be  full  or  exact,  seeing  they  pertain 
nlber  to  their  proper  title  of  nature  durable ;  see- 
ing also,  they  are  not  principles  in  this  inquisition, 
b«t  serve  only  to  give  light  to  the  prolongation 
tnd  instaaration  of  life  in  living  creatures.  In 
vhieb  (as  was  said  before)  the  same  things  come 
to  pass,  but  in  a  particular  manner.  So,  ^om  the 
iaqnisition  touching  bodies  inanimate,  and  vegeta- 
UMv  let  the  inquisition  pass  on  to  other  living 
ereatnres  besides  man. 

3.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  living  creatures,  with  the  due  circum- 
stances which  make  most  for  their  long  or  short 
fives. 

4.  But  because  the  duration  of  bodies  is  two- 
foUt  one  in  identity,  or  the  selfsame  substance, 


the  other  by  a  renovation  or  reparation ;  whereof 
the  former  hath  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate, 
the  latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and 
is  perfected  by  alimentation  or  nourishment; 
therefore,  it  will  be  fit  to  inquire  of  alimentation, 
and  of  the  ways  and  progresses  thereof;  yet  this 
not  exactly,  (because  it  pertains  properly  to  the 
titles  of  assimilation  and  alimentation,)  but,  aa 
the  rest,  in  progress  only. 

From  the  inquisition  touching  living  creatures 
and  bodies  repaired  by  nourishment,  pass  on  to 
the  inquisition  touching  man.  And,  now  being 
come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquisition,  the 
inquisition  ought  to  be,  in  all  points,  more  pre- 
cise and  accurate. 

5.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  world, 
the  several  regions,  climates,  and  places  of  theii 
nativity  and  habitation. 

6.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  races  and  fami- 
lies, as  if  it  were  a  thing  hereditary ;  also,  accord- 
ing  to  their  complexions,  constitutions,  and  habits 
of  body,  their  statures,  the  manner  and  time  of 
their  growth,  and  the  making  and  composition  of 
their  members. 

7.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
nativity,  but  so  as  you  omit,  for  the  present,  all 
astrological    observations,  and    the   figures   of 
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hearen  under  which  they  were  born,  only  insist 
upon  the  vulgar  and  manifest  obsenrations ;  as, 
whether  they  were  born  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  month ;  also,  whether  by  night  or 
by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  fare,  diet,  govern- 
ment of  their  life,  exercises,  and  the  like.  For, 
as  for  the  air  in  which  men  live,  and  make  their 
abode,  we  account  that  proper  to  be  inquired  of 
in  the  abovesaid  article,  touching  the  places  of 
their  habitation. 

9.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  studies,  their 
several  courses  of  life,  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  divers  accidents  befalling  them. 

10.  Inquire,  apart,  touching  those  medicines 
which  are  thought  to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  touching  the  signs  and  prognostics 
of  long  and  short  life,  not  those  which  betoken 
death  at  hand,  (for  they  belong  to  a  history  of 
physic,)  but  those  which  are  seen,  and  may  be 
observed  even  in  health,  whether  they  be  physi- 
ognomical signs  or  any  other. 

Hitherto  have  been  propounded  inquisitions 
touching  length  and  shortness  of  life,  besides  the 
rules  of  art,  and  in  a  confused  manner ;  now  we 
think  to  add  some,  which  shall  be  more  art-like, 
and  tending  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  inten- 
tions. Those  intentions  are  generally  three ;  as 
for  the  particular  distributions  of  them,  we  will 
propound  them  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition 
itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are  the  for- 
bidding of  waste  and  consumption,  the  perfecting 
of  reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness. 

12.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  con- 
serve and  exempt  the  body  of  man  from  arefaction 
and  consumption,  at  least,  which  put  off  and  pro- 
tract the  inclination  thereunto. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation,  (by  which 
the  body  of  man  is  repaired,)  that  it  may  be 
good,  and  with  the  best  improvement. 

14.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  purge 
out  the  old  matter,  and  supply  with  new  ;  as  also 
which  do  intenerate  and  moisten  those  parts 
which  are  already  dried  and  hardened. 

But,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  know  the  ways 
of  death,  unless  we  search  out  and  discover  the 
seat  or  house,  or  rather  den  of  death,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  inquisition  of  this  thing ;  yet 
not  of  every  kind  of  death,  but  of  those  deatlis 
which  are  caused  by  want  and  indigence  of 
nourishment,  not  by  violence,  for  they  are  those 
deaths  only  which  pertain  to  a  decay  ot  nature, 
and  mere  old  age. 

15.  Inquire  touching  the  point  of  death,  and 
the  porches  of  death  leading  thereunto  from  all 
parts,  so  as  that  death  be  caused  by  a  decay  of 
nature,  and  not  by  violence. 

16.  Lastly,  because  it  is  behoveful  to  know 


the  character  and  form  of  old  age,  which  will 
then  be  best  done  if  you  make  a  collection  of  all 
the  differences,  both  in  the  stale  and  fanctiona  of 
the  body,  betwixt  youth  and  old  age,  that  by  thsn 
you  may  observe  what  it  is  that  prodoceth  sock 
manifold  effects;  let  not  tfaia  inqniaition  be 
omitted. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  touching  the  diffeieneea 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  flBCultiee  of  the 
mind  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  whether  there 
be  any  that  remain  the  same,  without  alteratioB  or 
abatement,  in  old  age. 

Nature  durable^  and  not  durable. 

To  the  first  article.     The  history. 

1.  Metals  are  of  that  long  lasting,  that  meo 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  them ;  and  whso 
they  do  decay,  they  decay  through  rust,  not 
through  perspiration  into  air ;  yet  gold  decays 
neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  thongh  it  be  a  humid  and  ihiid 
body,  and  easily  made  volatile  by  fire,  yet,  (as 
we  have  observed,)  by  age  alone,  without  fixe,  it 
neither  wasteth  nor  gathereth  rust. 

3-  Stones,  especially  the  harder  sort  of  then, 
and  many  other  fossils,  are  of  long  lasting,  aid 
that  though  they  be  exposed  to  the  open  an; 
much  more  if  they  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding, stones  gather  a  kind  of  nitre,  whiek 
is  to  them  instead  of  rust.  Precious  stones  and 
crystals  exceed  metals  in  long  lasting;  butthea 
they  grow  dimmer  and  less  orient  if  they  be  veij 
old. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  lying  towards  the 
north  do  sooner  decay  with  age  than  those  that 
lie  towards  the  south ;  and  that  appears  manifestlj 
in  pyramids,  and  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings ;  contrariwise,  in  iron,  that  exposed  to 
the  south,  gathers  rust  sooner,  and  that  to  the 
north  later;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  iron  bars  of 
windows,  and  no  marvel,  seeing  in  all  putrelae- 
tion  (as  rust  is)  moisture  hastens  dissolutions; 
in  all  simple  arefaction,  dryness. 

5.  In  vegetables,  (we  speak  of  such  as  are  (^ 
ed,  not  growing,)  the  stocks  or  bodies  of  harder 
trees,  and  the  timber  made  of  them,  last  difffs 
ages.  But  then  there  is  difference  in  the  bodies 
of  trees :  some  trees  are,  in  a  manner,  spongy,  u 
the  elder,  in  which  the  pith  in  the  midst  is  soft, 
and  the  outward  part  harder;  but  in  timber  trees, 
as  the  oak,  the  inner  part  (which  they  call  bent 
of  oak)  lasteth  longer. 

6.  The  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  stalks  of  plants 
are  but  of  short  lasting,  but  dissolve  into  dost, 
unless  they  putrefy ;  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  living  creatures  last  long,  as 
we  may  see  it  of  men's  bones  in  chamel-hoases; 
horns,  also,  last  very  long;  so  do  teeth,  as  it  ii 
seen  in  ivory,  and  the  sea-horse  teeth. 

8.  Hides,  also,  and  skins,  endure  very  Iong,a« 
is  evident  in  old  parchment  hooks :  paper,  lik^ 
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wise  will  last  many  ages,  though  not  so  long  as 
parchment. 

9.  Such  things  as  have  passed  the  fire  last 
long,  as  glass  and  bricks;  likewise  flesh  and 
fruits  that  have  passed  the  fire,  last  longer  than 
law;  and  that  not  only  because  the  baking  of 
the  fire  forbids  putrefaction,  but  also  because 
the  watery  humour  being  drawn  forth,  the  oily 
hamour  supports  itself  the  longer. 

10.  Water  of  all  liquors  is  soonest  drunk  up  by 
air;  contrariwise,. oil  latest;  which  we  may  see 
not  only  in  the  liquors  themselves,  but  in  the 
liqaors  mixed  with  other  bodies ;  for  paper  wet 
with  water,  and  so  getting  some  degree  of  trans- 
parency, will  soon  after  wax  white,  and  lose  the 
transparency  again,  the  watery  vapour  exhahng; 
bat  oiled  paper  will  keep  the  transparency  long, 
the  oil  not  being  apt  to  exhale ;  and,  therefore,  they 
that  counterfeit  men's  hands  will  lay  the  oiled 
paper  upon  the  writing  they  mean  to  counterfeit, 
and  then  essay  to  draw  the  lines. 

11.  Gums,  all  of  them,  last  very  long;  the  like 
do  wax  and  honey. 

13.  But  the  equal  or  unequal  use  of  things 
eonduceth  no  less  to  long  lasting,  or  short  lasting, 
than  the  things  themselves;  for  timber,  and 
stones,  and  other  bodies  standing  continually  in 
the  water,  or  continually  in  the  air,  last  longer 
than  if  they  were  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry ; 
tnd  so  stones  continue  longer  if  they  be  laid  to- 
wards the  same  coast  of  heaven  in  the  building 
that  they  lay  in  the  mine.  The  same  is  of  plants 
nmoved,  if  they  be  coasted  just  as  they  were 
before. 

Observations, 

(1.)  Let  this  be  laid  for  a  foundation,  which  is 
Boat  sure,  that  there  is  in  every  tangible  body  a 
•piiit,  or  body  pneumatical,  enclosed  and  covered 
with  the  tangible  parts ;  and  that  from  this  spirit 
it  the  beginning  of  all  dissolution  and  consump- 
lum,  ao  as  the  antidote  against  them  is  the  de- 
tuning of  this  spirit. 

(3.)  This  spirit  is  detained  two  ways ;  either 
bj  a  straight  enclosure,  as  it  were,  in  a  prison, 
or  by  a  kind  of  free  and  voluntary  detention. 
Again,  this  voluntary  stay  is  persuaded  two  ways : 
either  if  the  spirit  itself  be  not  too  movable  or 
e^;er  to  depart,  or  if  the  external  air  importune  it 
■ot  too  much  to  come  forth.  So  then,  two  sorts 
of  aobstances  are  durable,  bard  substances  and 
oiLy  :  hard  substance  binds  in  the  spirits  close ; 
oily,  partly  enticeth  the  spirit  to  stay,  partly  is  of 
thai  nature  that  it  is  not  importuned  by  air ;  for 
air  ia  consubstantial  to  water,  and  flame  to  oil ; 
aad  touching  nature  durable  and  not  durable  in 
bodies  inanimate,  thus  much. 
The  Hiatory. 

13.  Herbs  of  the  colder  sort  die  yearly,  both  in 
foot  and  stalk,  as  lettuce,  purslane ;  also  wheat, 
aad  all  kind  of  com;  yet  there  are  some  cold 


herbs  which  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the 
violet,  strawberry,  burnet,  primrose,  and  sorrel. 
But  borage  and  bugloss,  which  seem  so  alike 
when  they  are  alive,  diflfer  in  their  deaths ;  for 
borage  will  last  but  one  year,  bugloss  will  last 
more. 

14.  But  many  hot  herbs  bear  their  age  and 
years  better ;  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot  marjo- 
ram, balm,  wormwood,  germander,  sage,  and  the 
like.  Fennel  dies  yearly  in  the  stalk,  buds  again 
from  the  root;  but  pulse  and  sweet  marjoram  can 
better  endure  age  than  winter,  for  being  set  in  a 
very  warm  place  and  well  fenced,  they  will  live 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  known  that  a  knot  of 
hyssop  twice  a  year  shorn  hath  continued  forty 
years. 

15.  Bushes  and  shrubs  live  threescore  years, 
and  some  double  as  much.  A  vine  may  attain  to 
threescore  years,  and  continue  fruitful  in  the  old 
age.  Rosemary  well  placed  will  come  also  to 
threescore  years ;  but  whitethorn  and  ivy  endure 
above  a  hundred  years.  As  for  the  bramble,  the 
age  thereof  is  not  certainly  known,  because  bow- 
ing the  head  to  the  ground  it  gets  new  roots,  so  as 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Amongst  great  trees  the  longest  livers  are 
the  oak,  the  holm,  wild  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech 
tree,  the  chestnut,  the  plane  tree,  ficus  ruminalis, 
the  lote  tree,  the  wild  olive,  the  palm  tree,  and  the 
mulberry  tree.  Of  these  some  have  come  to  the 
age  of  eight  hundred  years ;  but  the  least  livers 
of  them  do  attain  to  two  hundred. 

17.  But  trees  odorate,  or  that  have  sweet  woods, 
and  trees  rozenny,  last  longer  in  their  woods  or 
timber  than  those  abovesaid,  but  they  are  not  so 
long-lived  as  the  cypress  tree,  maple,  pine,  box, 
juniper.  The  cedar  being  borne  out  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  body,  lives  well  near  as  long  as  the 
former. 

18.  The  ash,  fertile  and  forward  in  bearing, 
reacheth  to  a  hundred  years  and  somewhat  better; 
which  also  the  birch,  maple,  and  service  tree 
sometimes  do;  but  the  poplar,  lime  tree,  willow, 
and  that  which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut 
tree,  live  not  so  long. 

19.  The  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  plum  tree,  pome- 
granate tree,  citron  tree,  medlar  tree,  black  cherry 
tree,  cherry  tree,  may  attain  to  fifty  or  sixty  years ; 
especially  if  they  be  cleansed  from  the  mosa 
wherewith  some  of  them  are  clothed. 

20.  Generally  greatness  of  body  in  trees,  if 
other  things  be  equal,  hath  some  eongruity  with 
length  of  life;  so  hath  hardness  of  substance; 
and  trees  bearing  mast  or  nuts  are  commonly 
longer  livers  than  trees  bearing  frait  or  berries; 
likewise  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  late,  and 
shedding  them  late  again,  live  longer  than  those 
that  are  eariy  either  in  leaves  or  fruit;  the  like  is 
of  wild  trees  in  comparison  of  orchard  trees. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  same  kind  trees  that  bear  a 
sour  fruit  outlive  those  that  bear  a  sweet  fntit. 
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Jin  OuscTvoHon* 
Aristotle  noted  well  the  difference  between 
plants  and  living  creatures,  in  respect  of  their 
nourishment  and  reparation :  namely,  that  the  bo- 
dies of  living  creatures  are  confined  within  certain 
bounds,  and  that  after  they  become  to  their  full 
growth,  they  are  continued  and  preserved  by  nou- 
rishment, but  they  put  forth  noAing  new  except 
hair  and  nails,  which  are  counted  for  no  better 
than  excrements;  so  as  the  juice  of  living  crea- 
tures must  of  necessity  sooner  wax  old ;  but  in 
trees,  which  put  forth  yearly  new  boughs,  new 
shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  these  parts  in  trees  are  once  a  year 
young  and  renewed.  Now,  it  being  so,  that  what- 
soever is  fresh  and  young  draws  the  nourishment 
more  lively  and  cheerfully  to  it  than  that  which 
is  decayed  and  old,  it  happens  withal,  that  the 
stock  and  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  sap 
passeth  to  the  branches,  is  refreshed  and  cheered 
with  a  more  bountiful  and  vigorous  nourishment 
in  the  passage  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 
And  this  appears  manifest  (though  Aristotle  noted 
it  not,  neither  hath  be  expressed  these  things  so 
clearly  and  perspicuously)  in  hedges,  copses,  and 
pollards,  when  the  plashing,  shedding,  or  lop- 
ping, comforteth  the  old  stem  or  stock,  and 
maketh  it  more  flourishing  and  long-lived. 

Desiccation^  Prohibiting  of  Desiccation,  and  Ihtene- 
ration  of  that  which  is  desiccated  and  dried. 

To  the  aecond  article.    The  History. 

1.  Fire  and  strong  heats  dry  some  things  and 
melt  others. 

**Liinu8  ut  bic  duretcit,  et  hsc  ut  cera  liqueacU, 
Ubo  eodemque  igneV* 

How  this  clay  is  hardened,  and  how  this  wax 
is  melted,  with  one  and  the  same  thing,  fire  ?  It 
drieth  earth,  stones,  wood,  cloth,  and  skins,  and 
whatsoever  is  not  liquifiable;  and  it  melteth 
metals,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

2.  Notwithstanding,  even  in  those  things  which 
the  fire  melteth,  if  it  be  very  vehement  and  eon- 
tinueth,  it  doth  at  last  dry  them.  For  metal  in  a 
strong  fire,  (gold  only  excepted,)  the  volatile  part 
being  gone  forth,  will  become  less  ponderous  and 
more  brittle;  and  those  oily  and  fat  substances 
in  the  like  fire  will  bum  up,  and  be  dried  and 
parched. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  doth  manifestly 
dry,  but  not  melt ;  as  highways,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth,  moistened  with  showers,  are 
dried ;  linen  clothes  washed,  if  they  be  hanged 
out  in  the  air,  are  likewise  dried ;  herbs,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  laid  forth  in  the  shade,  are 
dried.  But  much  more  suddenly  doth  the  air 
this,  if  it  be  either  enlightened  with  the  .sun- 
^icams,  (so  that  they  cause  no  putrefaction,)  or 
if  the  air  be  stirred,  as  when  the  wind  bloweth, 
or  in  rooms  open  on  all  sides. 


4.  Age  mo8t  of  all,  bat  yet  slowest  of  dl, 
drieth ;  as  in  all  bodies  which  (if  they  be  Ml 
prevented  by  patrefection)  are  dry  ^th  age.  Btt 
age  is  nothing  of  itself,  being  only  the  meaaon 
of  time;  that  which  caueeth  the  effect  ia  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies,  which  soeketh  ep  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  then,  together  with  it, 
flieth  forth,  and  the  air  ambient,  whidi  niilti- 
plieth  itself  upon  the  native  spirita  and  jnioea  of 
the  body,  and  preyeth  npon  them. 

5.  Gold,  of  all  things,  most. property  drieth; 
for  drying  is  not  caused  bat  by  oontraolion ;  now, 
contraction  is  the  proper  work  of  eold.  Bat,  be- 
cause we  men  have  beat  in  a  high  degjroo,  namely, 
that  of  fire,  but  cold  in  a  very  low  degree,  no 
other  than  that  of  winter,  or  perhapa  of  iee,  or 
of  snow,  or  of  nitre ;  therefore,  the  drying  eaased 
by  cold  is  bat  weak,  and  easily  resolved.  No^ 
withstanding  we  see  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
be  more  dried  by  frost  or  by  March  winds  than 
by  the  sun,  seeing  the  same  wind  both  lickelh 
up  the  mdstare,  and  affectsth  with  coldness. 

6.  Smoke  is  a  drier,  as  in  hacon  and  nnli* 
tongues,  which  are  hanged  up  in  the  chinmsyt; 
and  perfumes  of  olibanum  or  lignam  aloes,  mi 
the  like,  dry  the  brain  and  cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  after  some  reasonable  continnaaee, 
drieth  not  only  on  the  outside,  hot  in  the  iasids 
also,  as  in  flesh  and  fish  salted,  which,  if  Aiy 
have  continued  any  long  time,  have  a  inifeit 
hardness  within. 

8.  Hot  gams  applied  to  the  skin  diy  and 
wrinkle  it,  and  some  astringent  waters  also  do 
the  same. 

9.  Spirit  of  strong  waters  imitateth  the  fire  in 
drying,  for  it  will  both  poach  an  egg  put  into  it 
and  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry  like  sponges  by  drinking  up 
the  moisture,  as  it  is  in  sand  thrown  npon  lines 
new  written ;  also,  smoothness  and  politeness  of 
bodies  (which  suffer  not  the  vapour  of  moistoie 
to  go  in  by  the  pores)  dry  by  accident,  becaose 
it  exposeth  it  to  the  air,  as  it  is  seen  in  predoei 
stones,  looking-glasses,  ai.d  blades  of  swocdi, 
upon  which  if  you  breathe,  yon  shall  see  at  fim 
a  little  mist,  but  soon  aAer  it  vanisheth  like  s 
cloud.  And  thus  much  for  desiccation  or  diyiag. 

11.  They  use  at  this  day,  in  the  east  parti  of 
Germany,  garners  in  vaults  under  gronnd,  wheraa 
they  keep  wheat  and  other  grains,  laying  a  good 
quantity  of  straw  both  under  the  grains  and  i&oot 
them,  to  save  them  from  the  dampness  of  the 
vault,  by  which  device  they  keep  their  giaini 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  And  this  doth  not  only 
preserve  them  from  fustiness,  but  (that  whldi 
pertains  more  to  the  present  inquisition)  preeervet 
them  also  in  that  greenness  that  they  are  fit  and 
serviceable  to  make  bread.  The  same  is  reported 
to  have  been  in  use  in  Cappadocia  and  Tbracia, 
and  some  parts  of  Spain. 

13.  The  placing  of  gamera  on  the  tops  of 
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houses,  with  windows  towards  the  east  and 
usith,  is  very  commodious.  Some,  also,  make 
two  soUars,  an  npper  and  a  lower,  and  the  upper 
•ollar  hath  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  grain 
eontlnnally  descendeth,  like  sand  in  an  hour^ 
glass,  and  aite  a  few  days  they  throw  it  up  again 
with  shovels,  that  so  it  may  be  in  continual  mo- 
tton.  Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  doth  not 
only  pnsvent  the  fostiness,  but  conserveth  the 
greenness,  and  slacketh  the  desiccation  of  it. 
Tlw  cause  is  that  which  we  noted  before ;  that 
the  discharging  of  the  watery  humour,  which  is 
quickened  by  the  motion  and  the  winds,  preserves 
te  oily  humour  in  his  being,  which  otherwise 
would  fly  oat  together  with  the  watery  humour. 
Also,  in  some  mountains,  where  the  air  is  very 
pure,  dead  carcasses  may  be  kept  for  a  good 
while  without  any  great  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  apples, 
pSMS,  and  the  like ;  also,  flowers,  as  roses  and 
lilies,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  earthen  vessels 
dose  stopped ;  howsoever,  they  are  not  free  from 
the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  which  will  aflect 
thorn  with  his  nnequal  temper  through  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  manifest  in  heat  and  cold. 
TliorefGre,  it  will  be  good  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
tho  vessels  carefully,  and  to  bury  them  within 
the  earth ;  and  it  will  be  as  good  not  to  bury 
them  in  the  earth,  but  to  sink  them  in  the  water, 
so  as  the  place  be  shady,  as  in  wells  or  cisterns 
plaeed  within  doors ;  but  those  that  be  sunk  in 
water  will  do  better  in  glass  vessels  than  in 
enthen. 

14.  Generally,  those  things  which  are  kept  in 
the  earth,  or  in  vaults  under  ground,  or  in  the 
boCtom  of  a  well,  will  preserve  their  freshness 
hmger  than  those  things  that  are  kept  above 
gnmnd. 

16.  They  say  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in 
atories  of  snow,  (whether  they  were  in 
,  in  natural  pits,  or  in  wells  made  by 
at  lor  that  purpose,)  an  apple,  or  chestnut,  or  nut, 
by  ehanoe  ftlling  in,  after  many  months,  when 
tho  ODOW  hath  melted,  hath  been  found  in  the 
mcfw  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
tho  day  before. 

16.  Country  people  keep  clusters  of  grapes  in 
■Ml,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant 
to  tho  tMie,  yet  it  preserves  their  moisture  and 
ftoshoeos.  Also  the  harder  sort  of  fruits  may  be 
hspt  long,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in  sawdust 
mil  in  heaps  of  com. 

17.  There  is  an  opinion  held,  bodies  may  be 
pnserved  fresh  in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in 
tWr  proper  menstrua,  as  to  keep  grapes  in  wine, 
olivoo  in  oil. 

18*  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  kept  long, 
hiiog  lightly  dipped  in  sea  water  or  salt  water, 
tnd  oone  after  taken  out  again,  and  then  dried  in 
Iho  open  air,  so  it  be  in  the  shade. 

19.  Bodieo  put  in  wine,  oil,  or  the  lees  of 
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oil,  keep  long,  much  more  in  honey  or  spirit 
of  wine,  but  most  of  all,  as  some  say,  in  quick- 
silver. 

30.  Fruits  enclosed  in  wax,  pitch,  plaster, 
paste,  or  any  the  like  case  or  covering,  keep  green 
very  long. 

21.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  or  the 
like  small  creatures,  falling  by  chance  into  amber, 
or  the  gums  of  trees,  and  so  finding  a  burial  in 
them,  do  never  after  corrupt  or  rot,  although  they 
be  soft  and  tender  bodies. 

32.  Grapes  are  kept  long  by  being  hanged  up 
in  bunches;  the  same  is  of  other  fruits.  For 
there  is  a  twofold  commodity  of  this  thing;  the 
one,  that  they  are  kept  without  pressing  or 
bruising,  which  they  must  needs  sufier,  if  they 
were  laid  upon  any  hard  substance;  the  other, 
that  the  air  doth  encompass  them  on  every  side 
alike. 

23.  It  is  observed  that  putrefaction,  no  less  than 
desiccation  in  vegetables,  doth  not  begin  in  every 
part  alike,  but  chiefly  in  that  part  where,  being 
alive,  it  did  attract  nourishment.  Therefore  some 
advise  to  cover  the  stalks  of  apples  or  other  fruits 
with  wax  or  pitch. 

24.  Great  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  do  sooner 
consume  the  tallow  or  oil  than  lesser  wicks ;  also 
wicks  of  cotton  sooner  than  those  of  rush  or 
straw,  or  small  twigs ;  and  in  staves  of  torches, 
those  of  juniper  or  fir  sooner  than  those  of  ash ; 
likewise  flame  moved  and  fanned  with  the  wind 
sooner  than  that  which  is  still.  And,  therefore, 
candles  set  in  a  lantern  will  last  longer  than  in 
the  open  air.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  lamps  set 
in  sepulchres  will  last  an  incredible  time. 

25.  The  nature  also  and  preparation  of  the  nou- 
rishment conduceth  no  less  to  the  lasting  of  lamps 
and  candles,  than  the  nature  of  the  flame ;  for 
wax  will  last  longer  than  tallow,  and  tallow 
a  little  wet  longer  than  tallow  dry,  and  wax 
candles  old  made  longer  than  wax  candles  new 
made. 

26.  Trees,  if  you  stir  the  earth  about  their  root 
every  year,  will  continue  less  time ;  if  once  in 
four  or  perhaps  in  ten  years,  much  longer;  also 
cutting  off  the  suckers  and  young  shoots  will 
make  them  live  the  longer;  but  dunging  them, 
or  laying  of  marl  about  their  roots,  or  much  wa- 
tering them,  adds  to  their  fertility,  but  cuts  off 
from  their  long  lasting.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  prohibiting  of  desiccation  or  consumption. 

27.  The  inteneration  or  making  tender  of  that 
which  is  dried  (which  is  the  chief  matter)  af- 
fords but  a  small  number  of  experiments.  And 
therefore  some  few  experiments  which  are  found 
in  living  creatures,  and  also  in  roan,  shall  b« 
joined  together. 

28.  Bands  of  willow,  wherewith  they  nso  to 
bind  trees,  laid  in  water,  grow  more  flexible; 
likewise  they  put  boughs  of  birch  (the  ends  of 
them)  in  earthen  pots  filled  with  water,  to  keep 
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them  from  withering;  and  bowls  cleft  with  diy- 
neee  steeped  in  water  cloee  again. 

89.  Boots  grown  hard  and  obstinate  with  age« 
by  greasing  them  before  the  fire  with  tallow,  wax 
soft,  or  being  only  held  before  the  fire,  get  some 
softness.  Bladders  and  parchments  hardened  also 
become  tender  with  warm  water  mixed  with  tallow 
or  any  fat  thing,  but  much  the  better  if  they  be  a 
little  chafed. 

30.  Trees  grown  Tery  old,  that  have  stood  long 
without  any  culture,  by  digging  and  opening  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  them,  seem  to  grow 
young  again,  and  put  forth  young  branches. 

31.  Old  draught  oxen  worn  out  with  labour, 
being  taken  from  the  yoke,  and  put  into  fresh 
pasture,  will  get  young  and  tender  flesh  again ; 
insomuch  that  they  will  eat  as  fresh  and  tender 
as  a  steer. 

32.  A  strict  emaciating  diet  of  guiacum,  bis- 
cuit, and  the  like,  (wherewith  they  use  to  cure 
the  French  pox,  old  catarrhs,  and  some  kind  of 
dropsies,)  doth  first  bring  men  to  great  poverty 
and  leanness,  by  wasting  the  juices  and  humours 
of  the  body,  which  after  they  begin  to  be  repaired 
again  seem  manifestly  more  yigorous  and  young. 
Nay,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  emaciating  diseases 
afterwards  well  cured  have  advanced  many  in  the 
way  of  long  life. 

Observations, 

1.  Men  see  clearly,  like  owls,  in  the  night  of 
their  own  notions,  but  in  experience,  as  in  the 
daylight,  they  wink,  and  are  but  half-sighted 
They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
siccity  or  dryness,  and  of  things  desiccating,  and 
of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies  in  which  they  are 
corrupted  and  consumed ;  but  meanwhile,  either 
in  the  beginnings,  or  middle  passages,  or  last 
acts  of  desiccation  and  consumption,  they  observe 
nothing  that  is  of  moment. 

2.  Desiccation  or  consumption  in  the  process 
thereof  is  finished  by  three  actions ;  and  all  these 
(as  was  said  before)  have  their  original  from  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
moisture  into  spirit;  the  second  is,  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit;  the  third  is,  the 
contraction  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  after  the  spirit  issued  forth.  And 
this  last  is,  that  desiccation  and  induration, 
which  we  chiefly  handle,  the  former  two  con- 
sume only. 

4.  Touching  attenuation,  the  matter  is  manifest : 
for  the  spirit  which  is  enclosed  in  every  tangible 
body  forgets  not  its  nature,  but  whatsoever  it 
meets  withal  in  the  body  (in  which  it  is  enclosed) 
that  it  can  digest  and  master,  and  turn  into  itself, 
that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  and  multiplies 
itself  upon  it,  and  begets  new  spirit.  And  this 
evicted  by  one  proof,  instead  of  many  ;  for  that 
those    things    which  are  thoroughly  dried  are 


lesseiied  in  dieir  weight,  an 
porons,  and  lesoanding  from 
most  certain,  that  the  inward 
confers  nothing  to  the  weight 
it;  and  therefore  it  must  need 
spirit  hath  turned  into  it  the  m 
the  body  which  weighed  befo 
the  weight  is  lessened.  And 
tion,  the  attenuation  of  the  m> 
ing  it  into  spirit. 

5.  The  second  action,  w) 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit,  j 
For  that  issuing  forth,  when 
apparent  even  to  the  sense, 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smellii 
forth  slowly,  (as  when  a  thing 
then  it  is  not  apparent  to  the 
ter  is  the  same.  Again,  whe 
body  is  either  so  strait,  or  so 
spirit  can  find  no  pores  or  pt 
depart,  then  in  the  striving 
before  it  the  grosser  parts  oi 
trudes  them  beyond  the  supe 
the  body;  as  it  is  in  the  n 
mould  of  all  fat  things.  Ai 
action,  the  issuing  forth  or  fli 

6.  The  third  action  is  sonM 
but  full  as  certain;  that  is, 
the  grosser  parts  after  the 
And  this  appears,  first,  in  tl 
spirit  issued  forth  do  manifes 
less  room,  as  it  is  in  the  kei 
after  they  are  dried,  are  too 
and  in  beams  and  planchers 
first  lay  close  together,  but 
give,  and  likewise  in  bov 
drought  grow  full  of  crannJ 
bowl  contracting  themselve 
contraction  must  needs  be  em 
ly,  it  appears  by  the  wrinkl 
for  the  endeavour  of  contra 
that  by  the  contraction  it  brij 
together,  and  so  lifts  them  u] 
contracted  on  the  sides,  is  lU 
and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  pi 
ments,  and  in  the  skins  of  ! 
in  the  coats  of  soft  cheeses, 
gather  wrinkles.  Thirdly,  th 
itself  most  in  those  things  w 
only  wrinkled,  but  ruffled  ao 
were,  rolled  together,  as  it 
parchments,  and  leaves,  brc 
for  contraction  by  age,  whicl 
monly  causeth  wrinkles,  bu 
fire,  which  is  more  speedy, 
Now  in  most  things  whei 
wrinkling  or  plighting,  then 
tion,  and  angustiation  or  stra 
tion  or  hardening,  and  desicci 
in  the  first  place.  But  if  the 
spirit,  and  absumption  or  wt 
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be  M  grreat  that  there  is  not  left  body  sufficient  to 
onite  and  contract  itseif,  then  of  necessity  con- 
traction must  cease,  and  the  body  become  putrid, 
and  nothing  else  but  a  little  dust  cleaving  to- 
gether, which  with  a  light  touch  is  dispersed, 
•nd  falleth  asunder;  as  it  is  in  bodies  that  are 
rotten,  and  in  paper  burnt,  and  linen  made  into 
tinder,  and  carcasses  embalmed  after  many  ages. 
And  this  is  the  third  action,  the  contraction  of  the 
grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issueth  forth. 

7.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  fire  and  heat  dry  only 
bj  accident,  for  their  proper  work  is  to  attenuate 
mod  dilate  the  spirit  and  moisture,  and  then  it 
follows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts  should  con- 
tract themselves,  either  for  the  flying  of  vacuum 
alone,  or  for  some  other  motion  withal,  whereof 
we  now  speak  not. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  taketh  its 
original  from  the  native  spirit,  no  less  than  are- 
ftction,  but  it  goeth  on  a  far  different  way ;  for  in 
patrefaction,  the  spirit  is  not  simply  vapoured 
ibrtli,  but  being  detained  in  part,  works  strange 
girboils,  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  so  much 
loeallj  contracted,  as  they  congregate  themselves 
to  pirta  of  the  same  nature. 

Ltngik  and  Shortness  of  Life  in  living  Creatures, 
To  tlM  fint  ankle.    Tba  hiatory. 

Touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
firing  creatures,  the  information  which  may  be 
had  is  bot  slender,  observation  is  negligent,  and 
tradition  fabulous.  In  tame  creatures  their  de- 
generate life  corrupteth  them,  in  wild  creatures 
their  exposing  to  all  weathers  often  intercepteth 
them;  neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
eoneomitants  give  any  furtherance  to  this  informa- 
tion, (the  greatness  of  their  bodies,  their  time  of 
bearing  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  their  young 
enea,  &e  time  of  their  growth,  and  the  rest,)  in 
ngard  that  these  things  are  intermixed,  and  some- 
tfmea  they  concur,  sometimes  they  sever. 

1.  Man^a  age  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  any 
eeitain  narration)  doth  exceed  the  age  of  all  other 
liring  creatures,  except  it  be  of  a  very  few  only, 
and  the  concomitants  in  him  are  very  equally  dis- 
poaed,  bis  stature  and  proportion  large,  his  bear- 
fang  in  the  womb  nine  months,  his  fruit  commonly 
one  at  a  birth,  his  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  hie  time  of  growing  till  twenty. 

9.  The  elephant,  by  undoubted  relation,  ex- 
aeeda  the  ordinary  race  of  man's  life,  but  his 
bearing  in  the  womb  the  space  of  ten  years  is 
frboloas ;  of  two  years,  or  at  least  above  one, 
ia  eertain.  Now,  his  bulk  is  great,  his  time  of 
growth  until  the  thirtieth  year,  his  teeth  exceed- 
ing hard,  neither  hath  it  been  observed  that  his 
blood  is  the  coldest  of  all  creatures ;  his  age  hath 
aooMtimee  reached  to  two  hundred  years. 

S.  Lions  are  accounted  long  livers,  because 
^  of  them  have  been  found  toothless,  a  sign 


not  so  certain,  for  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
strong  breath. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper,  a  dull  beast,  and 
given  to  ease,  and  yet  not  noted  for  long  life; 
nay,  he  has  this  sign  of  short  life,  that  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  is  but  short,  scarce  full  forty 
days. 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  be  well  disposed  in  many 
things  for  long  life;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on 
flesh,  lives  in  dens,  and  yet  he  is  noted  not  to 
have  that  property.  Certainly  he  is  a  kind  of 
dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short-lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  a  long  liver,  a  lean  creature, 
and  sinewy ;  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  attain  to 
fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years. 

7.  The  horse  lives  but  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce 
to  forty  years,  his  ordinary  period  is  twenty  years, 
but,  perhaps,  he  is  beholden  for  this  shortness  of 
life  to  man ;  for  we  have  now  no  horses  of  the 
sun  that  live  freely,  and  at  pleasure,  in  good 
pastures;  notwithstanding,  the  horse  grows  till 
he  be  six  years  old,  and  is  able  for  generation  in 
his  old  age.  Besides,  the  mare  goeth  longer  with 
her  young  one  than  a  woman,  and  brings  forth 
two  at  a  burden  more  rarely.  The  ass  lives 
commonly  to  the  horse's  age,  but  the  mule  out- 
lives them  both. 

8.  The  hart  is  famous  amongst  men  for  long 
life,  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  is  undoubted. 
They  tell  of  a  certain  hart  that  was  found  with  a 
collar  about  his  neck,  and  that  collar  hidden  with 
fat.  The  long  life  of  the  hart  is  the  less  credible, 
because  he  comes  to  his  perfection  at  Uie  fifth 
year,  and  not  long  after  his  horns  (which  he 
sheds  and  renews  yearly)  grow  more  narrow  at 
the  root,  and  less  branched. 

9.  The  do^  is  but  a  short  liver,  he  exceeds  not 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
lives  not  to  fourteen  years;  a  creature  of  the 
hottest  temper,  and  living  in  extremes,  for  he  is 
commonly  either  in  vehement  motion,  or  sleeping ; 
besides,  the  bitch  bringeth  forth  many  at  a  burden, 
and  goeth  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  likewise,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liver,  about  some 
sixteen  years,  and  the  males  live  longer  than  the 
females:  notwithstanding,  they  bear  usually  but 
one  at  a  burden,  and  go  nine  months;  a  creature 
dull,  fleshy,  and  soon  fatted,  and  living  only  upon 
herby  substances,  without  grain. 

1 1.  The  sheep  seldom  lives  to  ten  years,  though 
he  be  a  creature  of  a  moderate  size,  and  excellent- 
ly clad;  and,  that  which  may  seem  a  wonder, 
being  a  creature  with  so  little  a  gall,  yet  he  hath 
the  most  curled  coat  of  any  other,  for  the  hair  of 
no  creature  is  so  much  curled  as  wool  is.  The 
rams  generate  not  before  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinue able  for  generation  until  the  eighth.  The 
ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep 
is  a  diseased  creature,  and  rarely  lives  to  his  itill 
age. 
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&  TV  fHC  Ibn*  u  ihe  wmmt  afe  with  die 

MB.  iM  »  3iit  liiidi  mnlike  in  other  things, 

M^  m  m  X  amaum  man  nimble,  and  of 

mgwrtm  i  iisur  itah^  aad  to  should  be  longer 

m  iw  is  moeh  more  lasciyious,  and 

JL  Thii  itrw  Ittvs  to  fifteen  years,  sometimes 
■V  rmmivr  i  imi  thovgh  it  be  a  ereatore  of  the 
BuitifiMC  JMiu  JVC  that  seems  to  make  nothing  to 
tatigrxx  ic  iie.  Of  the  wild  boar,  or  aow,  we 
urn  ^miMf.  ootain. 

:  ^  7^  ns*s  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten  years ; 
K  msxazm  saible  sad  fall  of  spirit,  whose  seed 
i»  JKliiB  Rpoffts)  bometh  the  female ;  where- 
ip«m»  X  is  Slid,  that  the  cat  conceives  with  pain, 
ow  )njBfs  fcrth  with  ease.  A  creatare  rarenous 
ji  «uiii^*  nther  swallowing  down  his  meat 
wttuiit  3iaa  feeding* 

Uw  Ham  and  ooneys  attain  scarce  to  seven 
beiag  both  creatares  generative,  and  with 
(  of  several  conceptions  in  their  bellies, 
fei  :hjs  they  are  unlike,  that  the  coney  lives  under 
fRmni.  a»d  the  hare  above  ground.  And,  again, 
atf  the  bars  n  of  a  more  duskish  flesh. 

li.  Birds,  for  the  size  of  their  bodies,  are  much 
'usiwr  thaa  beasts ;  for  an  eagle  or  swan  is  but  a 
iuuil  thinf  in  comparison  of  an  ox  or  horse,  and 
«7  'j»  la  ostrich  to  an  elephant. 

I ''.  BMs  are  excellently  well  clad,  for  feathers, 
*er  wmth  aad  close  sitting  to  the  body,  exceed 
%'XM  iod  hatfs. 

IcN  lfei^tho«fh  Ibey  hatch  many  young  ones 
'v^ma^r,.  ytt  iher  bear  them  not  all  in  their  bodies 
AC  jaiMi»  bat  lay  their  eggs  by  turns,  whereby 
xthf tr  r'ruit  hath  the  more  plentiful  nourishment 
«-ii  >:  :c :;»  m  tfai»ir  bodies. 

1:^.  Kinis  chew  little  or  nothing,  b'ut  their  meat 
n»  NMou  whole  in  their  crops,  notwithstanding, 
uh^v  Will  break  the  shells  of  fruit  and  pick  out 
«M  Iteraels;  they  are  thought  to  be  of  a  very  hot 
4aii  ttfi^Mi^  coacoetion. 

^M»  t\i»  ttOMi  of  birds  in  their  flying,  is  a 
UkXieu  uio<ioa»  consisting  of  a  moving  of  the 
^luiM*  .ukI  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  which  is  the 
■jwM  whoUaeaM  kind  of  exercise. 

il.  Vffsmls  aolsd  well  touching  the  genera- 
aott  ,>!'  btnfak  (but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other 
■tviiy  cmsnuasQ  that  the  seed  of  the  male  con- 
tHa  sea  tt>  fsasratioa  than  the  female,  but  that  it 
-atfwi  Adb«4a  adivity  than  matter ;  so  that  fruit- 
*a^  <W*  ''■^  aak>aitfal  eggs  are  hardly  distin- 


^sfe.  ^lu^a  ^atatoial  all  of  them)  come  to  their 
^ij  ;;flv«iii  M  iiat  year,  or  a  little  after.  It  is 
^»«.  su»  ««r  i^alhurst  la  some  kinds,  and  their 
"•..H^^  «   «iiH^  i4«Mi  their  years;  but,  for  the 


,.v«.it   %  ^tir VidhWw  « IS  aot  so. 

<v  *'V  «^i%  tit  ^N^alKl  a  long  liver,  yet 
..s.  «^^  «^  iK(  ait  ^JkHta ;  and,  it  is  alleged,  as 

^ »  »  ^4.  M^  M^  iImA  he  casts  his  bill, 
sir  j{nt««.  !«^^*M<  'Xf^'^ »  ^^^  whence 


comes  that  old  proverb,  the  c 
Notwithstanding,  perohanca, 
thus,  that  the  renewing  of  thf 
his  bill,  but  the  cssting  of  his 
of  the  esgle ;  for,  after  that  h 
great  crookedness,  the  eagle  i 
Acuity. 

84.  Vultores  are  also  aflim 
insomuch  that  they  extend  tl 
a  hundred  years.  Kites  li 
birds  that  ieed  upon  fleah,  an 
long.  As  for  hawks,  because 
rate  and  servile  life,  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  life  is  i 
notwithstanding,  amongst  a 
have  been  found  to  have  lii 
amongst  wild  hawks,  forty  y 

25.  The  raven,  likewise, 
long,  sometimes  to  a  hondn 
on  carrion,  and  flies  not  oi 
sedentary  and  melancholic 
black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  1 
things,  (except  in  greatness 
altogether  so  long,  and  yet  i 
the  long  livers. 

26.  The  swan  is  certainl] 
liver,  and  exceeds  not  un( 
years.  He  is  a  bird  excelle 
upon  fish,  and  is  always  car 
ning  waters. 

27.  The  goose  also  may  p 
livers,  though  his  food  be 
such  kind  of  nourishment, 
goose ;  whereupon  this  prov 
Germans,  Magis  senex  quao 
than  a  wild  goose. 

28.  Storks  must  needs  t 
be  true  which  was  ancient 
that  they  never  came  to  The 
was  often  sacked.  This,  if 
they  must  have  the  knowled 
one,  or  else  the  old  ones  mu 
history.  But  there  is  nothi 
fables. 

29.  For  fables  do  80  abou 
nix,  that  the  truth  is  utterly 
there  be.  As  for  that  whi 
mired,  that  she  was  ever  sec 
troop  of  birds  about  her,  it 
for  the  same  is  usually  seen 
in  the  daytime,  or  a  parrot  1 

30.  The  parrot  hath  beei 
have  lived  threescore  years 
soever  he  was  before  he  wai 
eating  almost  all  kinds  of 
meat,  and  renewing  his  bill 
mischievous,  and  of  a  black 

31.  The  peacock  lives  t 
comes  not  forth  with  his  arg 
three  years  old;  a  bird  s 
whitish  flesh. 
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39.  The  danghill  cook  is  yenereoas,  martial, 
and  but  of  a  short  life ;  a  crank  bird,  having  also 
white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cock,  commonly  called  the 
torkey  cook,  lires  not  much  longer  than  the  dung^ 
hill  eock;  an  angry  bird,  and  hath  exceeding 
white  flesh. 

34.  The  ringdoves  are  of  the  longest  sort  of 
livers,  insomuch  that  they  attain  sometimes  to 
ifty  years  of  age;  an  airy  bird,  and  both  builds 
■nd  sits  on  high.  But  doves  and  turtles  are  but 
•hOftJived,  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

35.  Bot  pheasants  and  partridges  may  live  to 
sixteen  years.  They  are  great  breeders,  but  not 
so  white  of  flesh  as  the  ordinary  pullen. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  reported  to  be,  amongst 
the  lesser  birds,  one  of  the  longest  livers;  an 
unhappy  bird,  and  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very  short 
yfe;  and  it  is  imputed  in  the  males  to  their  lasci- 
vkmeness.  But  the  linnet,  no  bigger  in  body 
than  the  sparrow,  hath  been  observed  to  have 
lived  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  the  ostrich  we  have  nothing  certain; 
those  that  were  kept  here  have  been  so  unfortu. 
aate,  but  no  long  life  appeared  by  them.  Of  the 
bird  ibis  we  find  only  that  he  liveth  long,  but  his 
years  are  not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  terrestrial  creatures,  because  living  under 
the  water  they  are  the  less  observed ;  many  of 
them  breathe  not,  by  which  means  their  vital 
spirit  is  more  closed  in;  and,  therefore,  though 
Ihej  receive  some  refrigeration  by  their  gills,  yet 
thai  refrigeration  is  not  so  continual  as  when  it  is 
by  breathing. 

40.  They  are  free  from  the  desiccation  and  de- 
fndation  of  the  air  ambient,  because  they  live  in 
the  water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  water, 
imhient,  and  piercing,  and  received  into  the  pores 
sf  the  body,  doth  more  hurt  to  long  life  than  the 
drdoth. 

41.  It  is  afiirmed,  too,  that  their  blood  is  not 
Wana.  Some  of  them  are  great  devourers,  even 
sf  their  own  kind.    Their  flesh  is  sof\er  and  more 

than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures;  they 
r  exceedingly  fet,  insomuch  that  an  incredible 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  extracted  out  of  one  whale. 
iSL  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
years ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some 
of  them  by  cutting  off  their  tails :  they  grow  until 
Ita  years  of  age. 

43.  That  which  they  report  of  some  fishes  is 
tinnge,  that  aAer  a  certain  age  their  bodies  will 
waste  and  grrow  very  slender,  only  their  head  and 
tail  retaining  their  former  greatness.  I 

44.  There  were  found  in  C(esar*s  fishponds 
lampreys  to  have  lived  threescore  years;  they 
were  grown  so  familiar  with  long  use,  that  Cras-  ' 
•as,  tlie  orator,  solemnly  lamented  one  of  them.      ' 

45.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes  living  in  fresh  . 


water,  is  found  to  last  longest,  sometimes  to  forty 
yeare;  he  is  a  ravener,  of  a  flesh  somewhat  dry 
and  firm. 

46.  Bot  the  carp,  bream,  trench,  eel,  and  the 
like,  are  not  held  to  live  above  ten  years. 

47.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  short  of  life ; 
so  are  trouts ;  but  the  perch  is  slow  of  growth, 
long  of  life. 

48.  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  the  whale 
or  ork,  bow  long  it  is  weiled  by  vital  spirit,  wp 
have  received  nothing  certain ;  neither  yet  touch- 
ing the  sea-calf,  and  sea-hog,  and  other  innume- 
rable fishes. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  reported  to  be  exceeding 
long-lived,  and  are  famous  for  the  times  of  their 
growth,  for  that  they,  amongst  all  other  creatures, 
are  thought  to  grow  during  their  whole  life. 
They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay  eggs,  raven-  • 
ous,  cruel,  and  well  fenced  against  the  waters. 
Touching  the  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  we  find 
nothing  certain  how  long  they  live. 

Ob8erv€Uion, 
To  find  out  a  rule  touching  length  and  short- 
ness of  life  in  living  creatures  is  very  difficult,  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  observations,  and  the 
intermixing  of  causes.  A  few  things  we  will  set 
down. 

1.  There  are  more  Idnds  of  birds  found  to  be 
long-lived  than  of  beasts ;  as  the  eagle,  the  vul- 
ture, the  kite,  the  pelican,  the  raven,  the  crow, 
the  swan,  the  goose,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  bird 
called  the  ibis,  the  parrot,  the  ringdove,  with  the 
rest,  though  they  come  to  their  full  growth  within 
a  year,  and  are  less  of  bodies ;  surely  their  cloth- 
ing is  excellent  good  against  the  distemperatures 
of  the  weather ;  and,  besides,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  the  open  air,  they  are  like  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  which  are  long-lived.  Again, 
their  motion,  which  (as  I  elsewhere  said)  is  a 
mixed  motion,  compounded  of  a  moving  of  their 
limbs  and  of  a  carriage  in  the  air,  doth  less  weary 
and  wear  them,  and  it  is  more  wholesome.  Nei- 
ther do  they  suffer  any  compression  or  want  of 
nourishment  in  their  mother's  bellies,  because  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  turns.  But  the  chiefest  cause  of 
all  I  take  to  be  is  this,  that  birds  are  made  more 
of  the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father, 
whereby  their  spirits  are  not  so  eager  and  hot. 

2.  It  may  be  a  position,  that  creatures  which 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother 
than  of  their  father,  are  long-lived,  as  birds  are, 
which  was  said  before.  Also,  that  those  which 
have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  do 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother, 
less  of  the  father,  and  so  are  longer  lived ;  inso- 
much^.hat  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  amongst 
men,  (which  I  have  noted  in  some,)  those  thai 
resemble  their  mothers  most  are  longest  lived : 
and  so  are  the  children  of  old  men  begotten  of 
young  wives,  if  the  fathers  be  sound,  not  diseased. 
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3.  The  first  breedingr  of  creatures  is  ever  mate- 
rial, either  to  their  hurt  or  benefit.  And,  there- 
fore, it  stands  with  reason,  that  the  lesser  com- 
pression, and  the  more  liberal  alimentation  of  the 
young  one  in  the  womb,  should  confer  much  to 
iong  life.  Now,  this  happens  when  either  the 
young  ones  are  brought  forth  successively,  as  in 
birds ;  or  when  they  are  single  birth,  as  in  crea- 
tures bearing  but  one  at  a  burden. 

4.  But  long  bearing  in  the  womb  makes  for 
length  of  life  three  ways.  First,  for  that  the 
young  one  partakes  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
mother,  as  hath  been  said.  Secondly,  that  it 
comes  forth  more  strong  and  able.  Thirdly,  that 
it  undergoes  the  predatory  force  of  the  air  later. 
Besides,  it  shows  that  nature  intendeth  to  finish 
their  periods  by  larger  circles.  Now,  though 
oxen,  and  sheep,  which  are  borne  in  the  womb 
about  six  months,  are  but  short-lived,  that  hap- 
pens for  other  causes. 

5.  Feeders  upon  grass  and  mere  herbs  are  but 
short  livers,  and  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  or 
seeds,  or  fruits,  long  livers,  as  some  birds  are. 
As  for  harts,  which  are  long-lived,  they  take  the 
one-half  of  their  meat  (as  men  use  to  say)  from 
above  their  heads ;  and  the  goose,  besides  grass, 
findeth  something  in  the  water  and  stubble  to 
feed  upon. 

6.  We  suppose  that  a  good  clothing  of  the 
body  maketh  much  to  long  life ;  for  it  fenceth 
and  armeth  against  the  intemperances  of  the  air, 
which  do  wonderfully  assail  and  decay  the  body ; 
which  benefit  birds  especially  have.  Now,  that 
sheep,  which  have  so  good  fleeces,  should  be  so 
short-lived,  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  diseases, 
whereof  that  creature  is  full,  and  to  the  bare  eat- 
ing of  grass. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  spirits,  without  doubt,  is 
principally  the  head,  which,  though  it  be  usually 
understood  of  the  animal  spirits  only,  yet  this  is 
all  in  all.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 
spirits  do  most  of  all  waste  and  prey  upon  the 
body,  so  that  when  they  are  either  in  greater 
plenty,  or  in  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony, 
there  the  life  is  much  shortened.  And,  therefore,  I 
conceive  a  great  cause  of  long  life  in  birds  to  be 
the  small ness  of  their  heads  in  comparison  of 
their  bodies ;  for  even  men,  which  have  very  great 
heads,  I  suppose  to  be  the  shorter  livers. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  carriage  is,  of  all  other 
motions,  the  most  helpful  to  long  life,  which  I 
also  noted  before.  Now,  there  are  carried  water- 
fowls upon  the  water,  as  swans;  all  birds  in 
their  flying,  but  with  a  strong  endeavour  of  their 
limbs ;  and  fishes,  of  the  length  of  whose  lives 
we  have  no  certainty. 

9.  Those  creatures  which  are  long  before  they 
come  to  their  perfection,  (not  speaking  of  growth 
in  stature  only,  but  of  other  steps  to  maturity,  as 
man  puts  forth,  first,  his  teeth,  next,  the  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  and  so  forward,)  are  long- 


lived,  for  it  shows  that  natare  fimshed  lier  periods 
by  larger  circlet. 

10.  Milder  creatures  are  not  long^liTed,  as  tha 
sheep  and  dove;  for  choler  is  as  the  wbetskMN 
and  spur  to  many  functions  in  the  body. 

11.  Creatures  whose  flesh  is  more  doskish, 
are  longer  lived  than  those  that  hare  while  flesh; 
for  it  showeth  that  the  jnice  of  the  body  is  more 
firm,  and  less  apt  to  dissipate. 

12.  In  every  corruptible  body  qnantitj  maketh 
much  to  the  conservation  of  the  whoie;  for  a 
great  fire  is  longer  in  quenching,  a  small  portioB 
of  water  is  sooner  evaporated,  the  body  <»f  a  tree 
withereth  not  so  fast  as  a  twig.  And,  therefore, 
generally,  (I  speak  it  of  species,  not  of  indivi- 
duals,)  creatures  that  are  large  in  ^Kidy  are  longer 
lived  than  those  that  are  small,  unless  there  be 
some  other  potent  cause  to  hinder  it. 

AKmtnUUum  or  NourtMkmenii   and  ike  way  tf 
Nouruihing. 

To  the  fourth  article.    Tbe  history. 

1.  Nourishment  ought  to  be  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  more  simple  substances  than  the 
thing  nourished.  Plants  are  nourished  with 
the  earth  and  water,  living  creatures  with 
plants,  man  with  living  creatures.  There  are 
also  certain  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  and 
man  himself  takes  plants  into  a  part  of  hit 
nourishment;  but  man  and  creatures  feeding 
upon  flesh  are  scarcely  nourished  with  plants 
alone;  perhaps  fruit  or  grains^  baked  or  boiled, 
may,  with  long  use,  nourish  them ;  but  leaves,  or 
plants,  or  herbs,  will  not  do  it,  as  the  order  of 
Foliatanes  showed  by  experience. 

2.  Over-great  afllnity  or  consubstantiality  of 
the  nourishment  to  the  thing  nourished,  proveth 
not  well ;  creatures  feeding  upon  herbs  touch  no 
flesh ;  and  of  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  few  of 
them  eat  their  own  kind.  As  for  men  which  are 
cannibals,  they  feed  not  ordinarily  upon  raaa^s 
flesh,  but  reserve  it  as  a  dainty,  either  to  serve 
their  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  or  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  at  some  times.  So  the  ground  is 
best  sown  with  seed  growing  elsewhere,  and 
men  do  not  use  to  graft  or  inoculate  upon  the 
same  stock. 

3.  By  how  much  the  more  the  nourishment  is 
better  prepared,  and  approacheth  nearer  in  like- 
ness to  the  thing  nourished,  by  so  much  the  more 
are  plants  more  fruitful,  and  living  creatures  in 
better  liking  and  plight;  for  a  young  slip  or  cion 
is  not  so  well  nourished  if  it  be  pricked  into  the 
ground,  as  if  it  be  grafted  into  a  stock  agreeing 
with  it  in  nature,  and  where  it  finds  the  nourish- 
ment already  digested  and  prepared ;  neither  (as 
is  reported)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion,  or  some 
such  like,  sown  in  the  bare  earth,  bring  forth  so 
large  a  fruit  as  if  it  be  put  into  another  onioo, 
which  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting  into  the  root  or 
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under  ground.  Again,  it  bath  been  fonnd  out 
lately,  that  a  slip  of  a  wild  tree,  as  of  an  elm, 
Oftk,  ash,  or  snch  like,  grafted  into  a  stock  of  the 
nme  kind,  will  bring  forth  larger  leaves  than 
those  that  grow  without  graftmg.  Also  men  are 
not  nourished  so  well  with  raw  flesh  as  with  that 
which  hath  passed  the  fire. 

4.  LiTing  creatures  are  nourished  by  the  mouth, 
plants  by  the  root,  young  ones  in  the  womb  by  the 
BiTel.  Birds  for  a  while  are  nourished  with  the 
yolk  in  the  egg,  whereof  some  is  found  in  their 
entpu  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  nourishment  moTeth  from  the  centre 
to  the  eircnmference,  or  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward;  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  trees  and 
]dant8  the  nourishment  passeth  rather  by  the 
bark  and  outward  parts,  than  by  the  pith  and 
inward  parts ;  for  if  the  bark  be  pulled  off,  though 
hot  for  a  small  breadth  round,  they  live  no  more ; 
end  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  living  creatures 
doth  no  less  nourish  the  flesh  beneath  than  the 
teh  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  or  nourishment  there  is 
a  twofold  action,  extusion,  and  attraction ;  where- 
of the  former  proceeds  from  the  inward  function, 
die  latter  from  the  outward. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  nourishment  sim- 
ply, without  ezceming;  for  gums  and  tears  of 
trees  are  rather  exuberances  than  excrements,  and 
knots  or  knobs  are  nothing  but  diseases.  But 
the  substance  of  living  creatures  is  more  percep- 
tible of  the  like ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  conjoined 
with  a  kind  of  disdain,  whereby  it  rejecteth  the 
bod  and  assimilateth  the  good. 

8.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  the  stalks  of  fruits, 
that  all  the  nourishment  which  produceth  some- 
times such  great  fruits,  should  be  forced  to  pass 
through  so  narrow  necks ;  for  the  fruit  is  never 
Joined  to  the  stocks  without  some  stalk. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  living 
eieatores  will  not  be  fruitful  but  when  they  new 
•hod,  but  the  seeds  of  plants  will  be  fruitful  a 
long  time  after  they  are  gathered ;  yet  the  slips  or 
dons  of  trees  will  not  grow  unless  they  be  graft- 
ed green,  neither  will  the  roots  keep  long  fresh 
onless  they  be  covered  with  earth. 

10.  In  living  creatures  there  are  degrees  of 
noorishment  according  to  their  age ;  in  the  womb, 
the  young  one  is  nourished  with  the  mother's 
blood;  when  it  is  new-born,  with  milk;  after- 
wards with  meats  and  drinks :  and  in  old  age  the 
most  nourishing  and  savoury  meats  please  best. 

Above  all,  it  maketh  to  the  present  inquisition, 
lo  inquire  diligently  and  attentively  whether  a 
■an  may  not  receive  nourishment  from  without, 
at  least  some  other  way  besides  the  mouth.  We 
know  that  baths  of  milk  are  used  in  some  hectic 
fcvors,  and  when  the  body  is  brought  extreme 
low,  and  physicians  do  provide  nourishing  glis- 
ten. This  matter  would  be  well  studied ;  for  if 
noorishment  may  be  made  either  from  without, 


or  some  other  way  than  by  the  stomach,  then  the 
weakness  of  concoction,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  might  be  recompensed  by  these  helps,  and 
concoction  restored  to  them  entire. 

Length  and  Shortneu  (f  Life  in  Man. 

To  th«  fifth,  sixth,  teyenth,  eif  hth,  ninth,  and  eleyenth  ar- 
ticle* ■    Tht  History. 

1.  Before  the  flood,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures 
relate,  men  lived  many  hundred  years;  yet 
none  of  the  fathers  attained  to  a  full  thousand. 
Neither  was  this  length  of  life  peculiar  only  to 
grace  or  the  holy  line ;  for  there  are  reckoned  of 
the  fathers,  until  the  flood,  eleven  generations ; 
but  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  Cain,  only  eight 
generations;  so  as  the  posterity  of  Cain  may 
seem  the  longer  lived.  But  this  length  of  life, 
immediately  after  the  flood,  was  reduced  to  a 
moiety,  but  in  the  postnati ;  for  Noah,  who  was 
bom  before,  equalled  the  age  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Sem  saw  Uie  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 
Afterwards,  three  generations  being  run  from  the 
flood,  the  life  of  man  was  brought  down  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  primitive  age,  that  was,  to 
about  two  hundred  years. 

3.  Abraham  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy  and 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  courage,  and  prosper- 
ous in  all  things.  Isaac  came  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  of  age ;  a  chaste  man,  and  enjoying 
more  quietness  than  his  father.  But  Jacob,  after 
many  crosses,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  lasted  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life ; 
a  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  man.  Ismael,  a  mili- 
tary man,  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years.  Sarah  (whose  years  only  amongst  women 
are  recorded)  died  in  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age ;  a  beautiful  and  mag- 
nanimous woman,  a  singular  good  mother  and 
wife,  and  yet  no  less  famous  for  her  liberty  than 
obsequiousness  towards  her  husband.  Joseph, 
also,  a  prudent  and  politic  man,  passing  his 
youth  in  affliction,  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
height  of  honour  and  prosperity,  lived  a  hundred 
and  ten  years.  But  his  brother  Levi,  older  than 
himself,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years;  a  man  impatient  of  contumely  and  re- 
vengeful. Near  unto  the  same  age  attained  the 
son  of  Levi ;  also  his  grandchild,  the  father  of 
Aaron  and  Moses. 

3.  Moses  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  a 
stout  man,  and  yet  the  meekest  upon  the  earth 
and  of  a  very  slow  tongue.  Howsoever,  Moses, 
in  his  psalm,  pronounceth  that  the  life  of  man  is 
but  seventy  years,  and  if  a  man  have  strength, 
then  eighty ;  which  term  of  man's  life  standeth 
firm  in  many  particulars  even  at  this  day.  Aaron, 
who  was  three  years  the  older,  died  the  samf« 
year  with  his  brother ;  a  man  of  a  readier  speech, 
of  a  more  facile  disposition,  and  less  constant. 
But  Phineas,  grandchild  of  Aaron,  (perhaps  out 
of  extraordinary  grace,)  may  be  collected  to  have 
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liTed  three  hundred  years ;  if  so  be  the  war  of  the 
Israelites  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (in  which 
expedition  Phineas  consulted  with)  were  perform* 
ed  in  the  sane  order  of  time  in  which  the  history 
hath  ranked  it ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  eminent 
seal.  Joshna,  a  martial  man  and  an  excellent 
leader,  and  evermore  Tictorious,  lived  to  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  life.  Caleb  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  seemeth  to  have  been  of  as  grreat 
years.  Ebod,  the  judge,  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  in  regard  that  after 
the  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  Holy  Land  had 
rest  under  his  government  eighty  years ;  he  was 
a  man  fierce  and  undaunted,  and  one  that  in  a 
sort  neglected  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

4.  Job  lived,  after  the  restoration  of  his  happi- 
ness, a  hundred  and  forty  years,  being,  before  his 
afflictions,  of  that  age  that  he  had  sons  at  man*s 
estate;  a  man  politic,  eloquent,  charitable,  and 
the  example  of  patience.  Eli,  the  priest,  lived 
ninety-eight  years;  a  corpulent  man,  calm  of  dis- 
position, and  indulgent  to  his  children.  But 
Eliueus,  the  prophet,  may  seem  to  have  died 
when  he  was  above  a  hundred  years  old ;  for  he 
is  found  to  have  lived  after  the  assumption  of 
Elias  sixty  years;  and  at  the  time  of  that  as- 
sumption he  was  of  those  years,  that  the  hoys 
mocked  him  by  the  name  of  baldhead ;  a  man  ve- 
hement and  severe,  and  of  an  austere  life,  and  a 
contemner  of  riches.  Also  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
seemeth  to  have  been  a  hundred  years  old ;  for 
he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  function  of  a 
prophet  seventy  yeara  together,  the  years  both  of 
his  beginning  to  prophecy,  and  of  his  death,  being 
uncertain  ;  a  man  of  an  admirable  eloquence,  an 
evangelical  prophet,  full  of  the  promises  of  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  bottle  with  sweet 
wine. 

5.  Tobias,  the  elder,  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  the  younger  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  merciful  men,  and  great  alms-givers.  It 
seems,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  many  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  out  of  Babylon  were  of  great 
years,  seeing  they  could  remember  both  temples, 
(there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt 
them,)  and  wept  for  the  unlikeness  of  them. 
Many  ages  after  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
lived  old  Simeon,  to  the  age  of  ninety ;  a  devout 
man,  and  full  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  Into 
the  same  time  also  fell  Anna,  the  prophetess,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  about 
eighty-four  years  a  widow,  besides  the  years  of 
hor  virginity,  and  the  time  that  she  lived  after  her 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour ;  she  was  a  holy  woman, 
and  passed  her  days  in  fastings  and  prayers. 

6.  The  long  lives  of  men  mentioned  in  heathen 
authors  have  no  great  certainty  in  them ;  both  for 
tho  intennixture  of  fables,  ivhereunto  those  kind 
of  lelations  were  very  prone,  and  for  their  false 
calculation  of  years.     Certainly  of  the  Egyptians 


we  find  nothing  of  moment  ii 
are  extant,  as  touching  long  11 
which  leignsd  longest  did  m 
five-and-fiity  years;  which  ii 
seeing  many  at  this  day  atts 
But  the  Arcadian  kings  aie  hJt 
have  lived  very  long.  Surslj 
mountainous,  full  of  flocks  of  i 
forth  most  wholesome  food 
seeing  Pan  was  their  god,  we 
all  things  about  them  were  f 
subject  to  fables. 

7.  Numa,  King  of  the  Rom; 
years ;  a  own  peaceable,  contsi 
devoted  to  religion.  Marcus 
saw  a  hundred  years  complete, 
his  first  and  sixth  consulship 
man  valorous,  affable,  populai 
nate. 

8.  Solon  of  Athens,  the  la' 
the  seven  wise  men,  lived  ab 
man  of  high  courage,  but  popi 
his  country ;  also  learned,  giv 
a  soft  kind  of  life.  Epimen 
reported  to  have  lived  a  bund 
years;  the  matter  is  mixed 
relation,  for  fifty-seven  of  tho 
to  have  slept  in  a  cave.  Half 
pbon,  the  Colophonian,  lived 
years,  or  rather  more ;  for  at 
five  years  he  left  his  country, 
plete  years  he  travelled,  and 
but  bow  long  he  lived  after  hit 
a  man  no  less  wandering  in 
for  his  name  was  changed  foi 
opinions,  from  Xenophanes 
man,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  cono 
nothing  but  infinitum. 

9.  Anacreon,  the  poet,  live 
somewhat  better,  a  man  las4 
and  given  to  drink.  Pindara 
to  eighty  years ;  a  poet  of  a  1 
in  his  conceits,  and  a  great 
Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  atta 
a  lofty  tragic  poet,  given  ove 
and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

1 0.  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Per 
years ;  a  man  of  a  dull  wit,  ai 
of  business,  desirous  of  glory 
At  the  same  time  lived  Agesil 
to  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  s 
being  a  philosopher  among 
standing,  ambitious,  and  a  \ 
stout  in  war  than  in  business. 

11.  Gorgias,  the  Sicilian, 
eight  years  old  ;  a  rhetorician 
of  his  faculty,  one  that  taug 
He  had  seen  many  countriei 
his  death  said,  that  he  had  d( 
of  blame  since  he  was  sn  old 
of  Abdera,  saw  ninety  years 
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Wfts  likewise  a  rhetorician,  bat  professed  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  liberal  arts,  as  the  art  of  govern- 
ing commonwealths  and  states ;  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  great  wanderer  in  the  world,  no  less 
than  Gorgias.  Isocrates,  the  Athenian,  lived 
ninety-eight  years ;  he  was  a  rhetorician  also,  but 
an  exceeding  modest  man,  one  that  shunned  the 
pablic  light,  and  opened  his  school  only  in  his 
own  honse.  Democritus,  of  Abdera,  reached  to  a 
hnndred  and  nine  years ;  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher, and,  if  ever  any  man  amongst  the  Grecians, 
a  tnie  naturalist,  a  surveyor  of  many  countries, 
hoi  mach  more  of  nature ;  also  a  diligent  search- 
er into  experiments,  and  (as  Aristotle  objected 
against  him)  one  that  followed  similitudes  more 
than  the  laws  of  arguments.  Diogenes,  the 
Sinopean,  lived  ninety  years ;  a  man  that  used 
liberty  towards  others,  but  tyranny  over  himself, 
a  coarse  diet,  and  of  much  patience.  Zeno,  of 
Citiam,  lacked  about  two  years  of  a  hundred ;  a 
man  of  a  high  mind,  and  a  contemner  of  other 
nien*8  opinions;  also  of  a  great  acuteness,  but 
yet  not  troublesome,  choosing  rather  to  take 
men's  minds  than  to  enforce  them.  The  like 
whereof  afterwards  was  in  Seneca.  Plato,  the 
Athenian,  attained  to  eighty-one  years;  a  man 
of  a  great  courage,  but  yet  a  lover  of  ease,  in  his 
notions  sublime,  and  of  a  fancy,  neat  and  deli- 
ette  in  his  life,  rather  calm  than  merry,  and  one 
that  carried  a  kind  of  majesty  in  his  countenance. 
Theophrastus,  the  Eressian,  arrived  at  eighty-five 
jenra  of  age ;  a  man  sweet  for  his  eloquence, 
tweet  for  the  variety  of  his  matters,  and  who  se- 
lected the  pleasant  things  of  philosophy,  and  let 
the  hitter  and  harsh  go.  Carneades,  of  Cyrena, 
many  years  aAer,  came  to  the  like  age  of  eighty- 
fm  years ;  a  man  of  a  fluent  eloquence,  and  one 
who,  by  the  acceptable  and  pleasant  variety  of 
Ms  knowledge,  delighted  both  himself  and  others. 
Bnt  Orbilius,  who  lived  in  Cicero's  time,  no 
phfloeopher  or  rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian,  at- 
tained to  a  hundred  years  of  age ;  he  was  first  a 
•oldier,  then  a  schoolmaster;  a  man  by  nature 
tvl  both  in  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  severe  to- 
waide  his  scholars. 

IS.  Qnintius  Fabius  Maximus  was  augur  sixty- 
duee  years,  which  showed  him  to  be  above  eighty 
jaars  of  age  at  his  death ;  though  it  be  true,  that 
in  the  angurship  nobility  was  more  respected  than 
afs;  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  deliberator,  and  in 
all  his  proceedings  moderate,  and  not  without 
affability  severe.  Masinissa,  King  of  Nuroidia, 
lifed  ninety  years,  and  being  more  than  eighty- 
ftOv  got  a  son ;  a  daring  man,  and  trusting  upon 
kia  fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  tasted  of  the 
iaeonstancy  of  fortune,  but  in  his  succeeding  age 
waa  constantly  happy.  But  Marcus  Porcius  Cato 
lifed  above  ninety  years  of  age ;  a  man  of  an  iron 
body  and  mind ;  he  had  a  bitter  tongue,  and  loved 
to  cherish  factions;  he  was  given  to  husbandry, 
and  was  to  himself  and  his  family  a  physician. 
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13.  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  lived  a  hundred 
and  three  years;  a  woman  afflicted  with  many 
crosses;  first,  with  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
band, then  with  the  difference  betwixt  them; 
lastly,  with  his  last  fatal  misfortune.  She  was 
also  oftentimes  vexed  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must 
needs  exceed  a  hundred  by  many  years,  for  it  is 
said,  that  she  acted  a  whole  hundred  years  upon  # 
the  stage,  at  first,  perhaps,  representing  the  person 

of  some  young  girl,  at  last  of  some  decrepit  old  wo- 
man. But  Galeria  Copiola,  a  player  also,  and  a 
dancer,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  novice,  in 
what  year  of  her  age  is  not  known ;  but  ninety-nine 
years  after,  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  she  was  shown  upon  the  stage, 
not  now  for  an  actress,  but  for  a  wonder.  Neither 
was  this  all ;  for  aAer  that,  in  the  solemnities  for 
the  health  and  life  of  Augustus,  she  was  shown 
upon  the  stage  the  third  time. 

14.  There  was  another  actress,  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  age,  but  much  superior  in  dignity,  which 
lived  well  near  ninety  years,  I  mean  Livia  Julia 
Augrusta,  wife  to  Augustus  Cesar,  and  mother  to 
Tiberius.  For,  if  Augustus  his  life  were  a  play, 
(as  himself  would  have  it,  when  as  upon  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  friends  they  should  give 
him  a  plaudit  after  he  was  dead,)  certainly  this 
lady  was  an  excellent  actress,  who  could  carry  it 
so  well  with  her  husband  by  a  dissembled  obe- 
dience, and  with  her  son  by  power  and  authority. 
A  woman  affable,  and  yet  of  a  matronal  carriage, 
pragmatical,  and  unholding  her  power.  But 
Junia,  the  wife  of  Caius  Cassius,  and  sister  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  was  also  ninety  years  old,  for  she 
survived  the  Philippic  battle  sixty-four  years;  a 
magnanimous  woman,  in  her  great  wealth  happy, 
in  the  calamity  of  her  husband,  and  near  kinsfolks, 
and  in  a  long  widowhood  unhappy,  notwithstand- 
ing much  honoured  of  all. 

15.  The  year  of  our  Lord  seventy-six,  falling 
into  the  time  of  Vespasian,  is  memorable;  in 
which  we  shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  calendar  of 
long-lived  men ;  for  that  year  there  was  a  taxing : 
(now,  a  taxing  is  the  most  authentical  and  truest 
informer  touching  the  ages  of  men ;)  and  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  lieth  betwixt  the  Apennine 
mountains  and  the  river  Po,  there  were  found  a 
hundred  and  four-and-twenty  persons  that  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  a  hundred  years  of  age: 
namely,  of  a  hundred  years,  just  fifty-four  persons ; 
of  a  hundr^  and  ten,  fifty  seven  persons ;  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five-and-twenty,  two  only ;  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  four  men ;  of  a  hundred  and  fire-and- 
thirty,  or  seven-and-thirty,  four  more ;  of  a  hundred 
and  forty,  three  men.  Besides  these,Parma  in  parti- 
cular afforded  five,  whereof  three  fulfilled  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  two  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Brussels  afforded  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fivn 
years  old,  Placentia  one,  aged  a  hundredihirty- 
and  one.  Faventia  one  woman,  aged  one  hundred 
thirty-and-two.    A  certain  town,  then  called  Vel- 
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leiatiam,  sitaate  in  the  hills  about  Placentia, 
afTorded  ten,  whereof  six  fulfilled  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  of  age,  four  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
Lastly,  Rimini,  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
whose  name  was  Marcus  Aponius. 

That  our  catalogrue  might  not  be  extended  too 
much  in  length,  we  have  thought  fit,  as  well  in 
those  whom  we  have  rehearsed,  as  in  those  whom 
we  shall  rehearse,  to  offer  none  under  eighty  years 
of  age.  Now  we  have  afiSxed  to  every  one  a  true 
and  short  character  or  elogy;  but  of  that  sort 
whereunto,  in  our  judgment,  length  of  life  (which 
IS  not  a  little  subject  to  the  manners  and  fortunes 
of  men)  hath  some  relation,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
respect;  either  that  such  kind  of  men  are  for  the 
most  part  long-lived,  or  that  such  men  may  some- 
times be  of  long  life,  though  otherwise  not  well 
disposed  for  it. 

16.  Amongst  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe- 
rors, also,  the  French  and  Almain,  to  these  our 
days,  which  make  up  the  number  of  well  near 
two  hundred  princes,  there  are  only  four  found 
that  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age ;  unto  whom  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  whereof  the  latter  fulfilled  the  seventy- 
and-eighth  year,  the  former  the  seventy-and-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  might  both,  perhaps,  have 
lived  to  forescore,  if  Li  via  and  Caius  had  been 
pleased.  Augustus  (as  was  said)  lived  seventy- 
and-six  years ;  a  man  of  moderate  disposition,  in 
accomplishing  his  designs  vehement,  but  other- 
wise calm  and  serene ;  in  meat  and  drink  sober, 
venery  intemperate,  through  all  his  lifetime  hap- 
py;  and  who,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life, 
had  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness,  insomuch  as 
they  despaired  of  life  in  him,  whom  Antonius 
Musa,  the  physician,  when  other  physicians  had 
applied  hot  medicines,  as  most  agreeable  to  his 
disease,  on  the  contrary  cured  with  cold  medi- 
cines, which  perchance  might  be  some  help  to 
the  prolonging  of  his  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be 
two  years  older ;  a  man  with  lean  chaps,  as  Au- 
gustus was  wont  to  say,  for  his  speech  stuck 
within  his  jaws,  but  was  weighty.  He  was 
bloody,  a  drinker,  and  one  that  took  lust  into  a 
part  of  his  diet ;  notwithstanding  a  great  observer 
of  his  health,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  was  a  fool,  that  after  thirty  years  of  age  took 
advice  of  a  physician.  Gordian,  the  elder,  lived 
eighty  years,  and  yet  died  a  violent  death,  when 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  empire;  a  man  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  renowned,  learned,  and  a  poet, 
and  constantly  happy  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  save  only  that  he  ended  his  days  by 
a  violent  death.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
se/enty-six  years  of  age  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  After  his 
captivity  he  lived  seven  years  in  reproaches,  and 
then  died  a  violent  death  also ;  a  man  of  a  poor 
mind,  and  not  valiant,  notwithstanding  lifted  up 
in  his  own,  and  the  opinion  of  men,  but  falling 


short  in  the  performance.  Aiiasta«iii8«  mmmiied 
Dicorut,  lived  eighty-eight  years;  he  was  of  a 
settled  mind,  but  too  abject,  and  anpefstitioiit, 
and  fearful.  Anicius  JustimaniiB  lived  to  ogfaty- 
three  years,  a  man  greedy  of  glory,  performiiig 
nothing  in  his  own  person,  but  in  Uie  Tsloor  of 
his  captains  happy  and  renowned,  uxorious,  and 
not  his  own,  but  suffering  others  to  lead  him. 
Helena,  of  Britain,  mother  of  Gonstantine  the 
Great,  was  fourscore  years  old ;  a  woman  that  in- 
termeddled not  in  matters  of  state,  neither  in  her 
husband's  nor  son*s  reign,  bat  deroled  hers^ 
wholly  to  religion ;  magnanimous,  and  perpeln- 
ally  flourishing.  Theodora,  the  empress,  (who 
was  sister  to  Zoes,  wife  of  Monotrachos,  and 
reigned  alone  after  her  decease,)  lived  above 
eighty  years ;  a  pragmatical  woman,  and  one  that 
took  delight  in  governing ;  fortanate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  through  her  good  fortnnea  oredoloos. 
17.  We  will  proceed  now  from  theee  seealar 
princes  to  the  princes  in  the  church ;  St.  Joha, 
an  apostle  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  beloved  disei- 
ple,  lived  ninety-three  years.  He  was  ligfady 
denoted  under  the  emblem  of  the  eagle,  for  his 
piercing  sight  into  the  divinity,  and  was  a  seraph 
amongst  the  apostles,  in  respect  of  his  baraiBg 
love.  St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist,  Inlfilled  foiii>* 
score  and  four  years;  an  eloquent  man,  and  a 
traveller,  St.  PaoPs  inseparable  companion,  and 
a  physician.  Simeon,  the  son  oi  Gleophas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bidiop  of 
Jerusalem,  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  jnears, 
ihough  he  was  cut  short  by  martyrdom ;  a  stout 
man,  and  constant,  and  full  of  good  works. 
Polycarpus,  disciple  unto  the  apostles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seemeth  to  have  extended  his  age  to 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  though  he  were  also 
cut  off  by  martyrdom ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind,  of 
an  heroical  patience,  and  unwearied  with  laboun. 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  contemporary  to  the  apos- 
tle St.  Paul,  lived  ninety  years;  he  was  called 
the  bird  of  heaven  for  his  high-flying  divinity, 
and  was  famous,  as  well  for  his  holy  life  as  for 
his  meditations.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  first  St 
Paul  the  apostle's  hosts,  afterwards  his  fdlow- 
helpers,  lived  together  in  a  happy  and  famoos 
wedlock,  at  least  to  a  hundred  years  of  ageapieee, 
for  they  were  both  alive  under  Pope  Xistos  the 
First ;  a  noble  pair,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of  cha- 
rity, who  amongst  other  their  comforts  (whkh  ao 
doubt  were  great  unto  the  first  founders  of  the 
church)  had  this  added,  to  enjoy  each  other  so 
long  in  a  happy  marriage.  St.  Paul,  the  hermit, 
lived  a  hundred  and  thirteen  yeara  ;  now,  he  lived 
in  a  cave,  his  diet  was  so  slender  and  strict,  that 
it  was  thought  almost  impossible  to  support  bo- 
man  nature  therewithal ;  he  passed  his  years  only 
in  meditations  and  soliloquies;  yet  he  was  not 
illiterate,  or  an  idiot,  but  learned.  Saint  Anthooy, 
the  first  founder  of  monks,  or  (as  some  will  havB 
it)  the  restorer  only,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  ftn 
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yean  of  age ;  a  man  devout  and  contemplative, 
though  not  unfit  for  civil  affaire ;  his  life  was  aus- 
tere and  mortifying,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in  a 
kind  of  glorious  solitude,  and  exercised  a  com- 
mand, for  he  had  his  monks  under  him.  And, 
besides,  many  Christians  and  philosophers  came 
to  visit  him  as  a  living  image,  from  which  they 
parted  not  without  some  adoration.  St.  Athanasius 
exceeded  the  term  of  eighty  yeare ;  a  man  of  an 
invincible  constancy,  commanding  fame,  and  not 
yielding  to  fortune.  He  was  free  towards  the 
great  ones^  with  the  people  gracious  and  accept- 
able,  beaten  and  practised  to  oppositions,  and  in 
delivering  himself  from  them,  stout  and  wise. 
Sl  Hierom,  by  the  consent  of  most  writere,  ex- 
ceeded ninety  years  of  age ;  a  man  powerful  in  his 
pen,  and  of  a  manly  eloquence,  variously  learned 
both  in  the  tongues  and  sciences ;  also  a  traveller, 
and  that  lived  strictly  towards  his  old  age,  in  an 
estate  private,  and  not  dignified;  he  bore  high 
•pints,  and  shined  far  out  of  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome  are  in  number,  to  this 
day,  two  hundred,  forty,  and  one.  Of  so  great 
a  number,  fiye  only  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
foorscore  yeare  or  upwards.  But,  in  many  of 
the  first  popes,  their  full  age  was  intercepted  by 
the  prerogative  and  crown  of  martyrdom.  John, 
the  twenty-third  Pope  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age;  a  man  of  an  unquiet 
dispoattion,  and  one  that  studied  novelty;  he 
altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better,  othere 
only  to  the  new,  a  great  accumulator  of  riches 
and  treasures.  Gregory,  called  the  twelfth, 
created  in  schism,  and  not  fully  acknowledged 
pope,  died  at  ninety  yeare.  Oftiim,  in  respect 
of  his  short  papacy,  we  find  nothing  to  make  a 
Jndgnient  upon.  Paul,  the  third,  lived  eighty 
years  and  one ;  a  temperate  man,  and  of  a  pro- 
found wisdom;  he  was  learned,  an  astrologer, 
and  one  that  tended  his  health  carefully,  but, 
after  the  example  of  old  Eli  the  priest,  over-in- 
dulgent to  his  family.  Paul  the  fourth  attained 
to  the  age  of  eighty-three  yeare ;  a  man  of  a 
Inith  nature,  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  mind, 
and  imperious,  prone  to  anger,  his  speech  was 
eloquent  and  ready.  Gregory  the  thirteenth  ful- 
filled the  like  age  of  eighty-three  yeare ;  an  abso- 
lute good  man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic, 
temperate,  full  of  good  works,  and  an  almsgiver. 

19.  Those  that  follow  are  to  be  more  promis- 
cuous in  their  order,  more  doubtful  in  their  faith, 
and  more  barren  of  observation.  King  Argan- 
tbenius,  who  reigned  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  a 
hundred  and  forty  years,  of  which  he  reigned 
eighty.  Concerning  his  mannere,  institution  of 
his  life,  and  the  time  wherein  he  reigned,  there 
it  a  general  silence.  Cyninis,  King  of  Cyprus, 
living  in  the  island  then  termed  the  happy  and 
pleasant  island,  is  affirmed  to  have  attained  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  yeare.    Two  Latin  I 


kings  in  Italy,  the  father  and  the  son,  are  reported 
to  have  lived,  the  one  eight  hundred,  the  other 
six  hundred  yeare ;  but  this  is  delivered  unto  us 
by  certain  philologists,  who,  though  otherwise 
credulous  enough,  yet  themselves  have  suspected 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  or  rather  condemned  it. 
Others  record  some  Arcadian  kings  to  have  lived 
three  hundred  yeare ;  the  country,  no  doubt,  is  a 
place  apt  for  long  life,  but  the  relation  I  suspect 
to  be  fabulous.  They  tell  of  one  Dando,  in  Illy- 
rium,  that  lived  without  the  inconveniencps  of 
old  age,  to  five  hundred  yeare.  They  tell,  also, 
of  the  Epians,  a  part  of  iGtolia,  that  the  whole 
nation  of  them  were  exceeding  long-lived,  inso- 
much that  many  of  them  were  two  hundred  yoare 
old ;  and  that  one  principal  man  amongst  them, 
named  Litorius,  a  man  of  giantlike  stature,  could 
have  told  three  hundred  yeare.  It  is  recorded, 
that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Timolus,  an- 
ciently called  Tempsis,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeare.  We  read 
that  the  Esseans,  amongst  the  Jews,  did  usually 
extend  their  life  to  a  hundred  yeare.  Now,  that 
sect  used  a  single  or  abstemious  diet,  after  the 
rule  of  Pythagoras.  Apollonius  Tyaneus  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  yeare,  his  face  bewrayinp  no 
such  age;  he  was  an  admirable  man,  of  the 
heathens  reputed  to  have  something  divine  in 
him,  of  the  Christians  held  for  a  sorcerer;  in  his 
diet  pythagorical,  a  great  traveller,  much  renown- 
ed, and  by  some  adored  as  a  god ;  nothwithstand- 
ing,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  suhjrct 
to  many  complaints  ag^ainst  him,  and  reproaches, 
all  which  he  made  shift  to  escape.  But,  lest  his 
long  life  should  be  imputed  to  his  pythagorical 
diet,  and  not  rather  that  it  was  hereditary,  his 
grandfather  before  him  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
yeare.  It  is  undoubted,  that  Quintus  Metellus 
lived  above  a  hundred  yeare;  and  that,  after 
several  consulships  happily  administered,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
exercised  those  holy  duties  full  two-and-twenty 
years ;  in  the  performance  of  which  rites  his 
voice  never  failed,  nor  his  hand  trembled.  It  is 
most  certain,  that  Appius  Caecus  was  very  old,  hut 
his  yeare  are  not  extant,  the  most  part  whereof  he 
passed  after  he  was  blind,  yet  this  misfortune  no 
whit  soflened  him,  but  that  he  was  able  to  govern  a 
numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  and  dependence, 
yea,  even  the  commonwealth  itself,  with  great 
stoutness.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  the  senate-house,  and  vehemently 
dissuaded  the  peace  with  Pyrrhus;  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  was  very  memorable,  showing  an  in- 
vincible spirit  and  strength  of  mind.  «« I  have, 
with  great  grief  of  mind,  (Fathere  Conscript,) 
these  many  yeare  home  my  blindness,  but  now  I 
could  wish  that  I  were  deaf  also,  when  I  hear  you 
speak  to  such  dishonourable  treaties."  Marcus 
Perpenna  lived  ninety-eight  yeare,  surviving  all 
those  whoae  suffrages  he  had  gathered  in  the 
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senate-house,  being  consul,  I  mean  all  the  sena- 
tors at  that  time,  as  also  all  those  whom,  a  little 
after,  being  consul,  he  chose  into  the  senate,  seven 
only  being  excepted.  Hiero,  King  of  Sicily,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  lived  almost  a 
hundred  years ;  a  man  moderate  both  in  his  go- 
vernment  and  in  his  life,  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods,  and  a  religious  conserver  of  friendship, 
liberal,  and  constantly  fortunate.  Statilia,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  in  the  days  of  Claudius, 
lived  ninety-nine  years.  Clodia,  the  daughter  of 
Osilius,  a  hundred  and  fifteen.  Xenophilus,  an 
ancient  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Pythagoras, 
attained  to  a  hundred  and  six  years,  remaining 
healthful  and  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  and  famous 
amongst  the  vulgar  for  his  learning.  The  island- 
ers of  Corcyra  were  anciently  accounted  long- 
lived,  but  now  they  live  after  the  rate  of  other 
men.  Hipocrates  Cous,  the  famous  physician, 
lived  a  hundred  and  four  years,  and  approved  and 
credited  his  own  art  by  so  long  a  life ;  a  man  that 
coupled  learning  and  wisdom  together,  very  con- 
versant in  experience  and  observation ;  one  that 
haunted  not  after  words  or  methods,  but  served 
the  very  nerves  of  science,  and  so  propounded 
them.  Demonax,  a  philosopher,  not  only  in  pro- 
fession, but  practice,  lived  in  the  days  of  Adrian, 
almost  to  a  hundred  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind, 
and  a  vanquisher  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  truly 
and  without  affectation ;  a  contemner  of  the  world, 
and  yet  civil  and  courteous.  When  his  friends 
spake  to  him  about  his  burial,  he  said.  Take  no 
care  for  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  carcass. 
They  replied,  Is  it  your  mind  then  to  be  cast  out 
to  birds  and  dogs  ?  He  said,  again,  Seeing  in 
my  lifetime  I  endeavoured  to  my  uttermost  to 
benefit  men,  what  hurt  is  it,  if,  when  I  am  dead, 
I  benefit  beasts  t  Certain  Indian  people,  called 
Pandors,  are  exceeding  long-lived,  even  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  years.  They  had  a  thing 
more  marvellous,  that  having,  when  they  are 
boys,  an  air  somewhat  whitish,  in  their  old  age, 
before  their  gray  hairs,  they  grow  coalblack, 
though,  indeed,  this  be  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
that  they  which  have  white  hair  whilst  they  are 
boys,  in  their  man's  estate,  change  their  hairs  into 
a  darker  colour.  The  Seres,  another  people  of 
India,  with  their  wine  of  palms,  are  accounted 
long  livers,  even  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Euphranor,  the  grammarian,  grew  old  in  his 
school  and  taught  scholars  when  he  was  above  a 
hundred  years  old.  The  elder  Ovid,  father  to  the 
poet,  lived  ninety  years,  differing  much  from  the 
disposition  of  his  son,  for  he  contemned  the 
muses,  and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.  Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  intimate  with  Augustus,  exceeded  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years;  a  man  of  an  unreasonable 
profuseness,  eloquent,  and  a  lover  of  learning, 
but  vehement,  proud,  cruel,  and  one  that  made 
his  private  ends  the  centre  of  his  thoughts. 
There  was  an  opinion^  that  Seneca  was  an  ex- 


treme old  man,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  which  could  not  possibly  be, 
it  being  as  improbable  that  a  decrepit  old  nnii 
should  be  set  over  Nero*8  youth,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  true,  that  he  was  able  to  manage 
with  great  dexterity  the  affairs  of  state.  BesideSt 
a  little  before,  in  the  midst  of  Clandios  his  reign, 
he  was  banished  Rome  for  adulteries  committed 
with  some  noble  ladies,  which  was  a  crime  no 
way  compatible  with  so  extreme  old  age.  Jo- 
hannes de  Temporibus,  among  all  the  men  of  oor 
latter  ages,  out  of  a  common  fame  and  Tulgar 
opinion,  was  reputed  long-lived,  eren  to  a  mira- 
cle, or  rather  even  to  a  fable ;  his  age  hath  been 
counted  above  three  hundred  years.  He  was  by 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  followed  the  wars  under 
Charles  the  Great.  Garcios  Aretine,  gieat-graad- 
father  to  Petrarch,  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  four  years ;  he  had  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  good  health,  besides,  at  the  last,  he  felt  rather 
a  decay  of  his  strength,  than  any  sickness  or 
malady,  which  is  the  true  resolution  by  old  age. 
Amongst  the  Venetians  there  hare  been  foimd 
not  a  few  long  livers,  and  those  of  the  more  emi- 
nent sort.  Franciscus  Donatus,  duke ;  Thomas 
Contarerus,  procurator  of  Saint  Mark ;  Francis- 
cus Molinus,  procurator  also  of  Saint  Mark,  and 
others.  But,  most  memorable,  is  that  of  Coraa- 
rus  the  Venetian,  who,  being  in  his  youth  of  a 
sickly  body,  began  first  to  eat  and  drink  by  mea- 
sure to  a  certain  weight,  thereby  to  leoofer  hb 
health  ;  this  cure  turned  by  use  into  a  diet,  that 
diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life,  even  of  a  hun- 
dred years  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  his 
senses,  and  withY  constant  enjoying  of  his  health. 
In  our  age,  William  Pestel,  a  Frenchman,  lived 
to  a  hundred  and  well  nigh  twenty  years,  the  top 
of  his  beard  on  the  upper  lip  being  black,  and 
not  gray  at  all ;  a  man  crazed  in  his  brain,  and 
of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound ;  a  great  traveller, 
mathematician,  and  somewhat  stained  with  he- 
resy. 

20.  I  suppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  us 
in  England,  if  it  be  any  whit  populous,  hot  it 
affords  some  man  or  woman  of  fourscore  years  of 
age ; .  nay,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  a  May-game,  or  morrice- 
dance,  consisting  of  eight  men,  whose  age  com* 
puted  together  made  up  eight  hundred  years; 
insomuch  that  what  some  of  them  wanted  of  a 
hundred,  others  exceeded  as  much. 

21.  In  the  hospital  of  Bethlehem,  corraptlr 
called  Bedlam,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there 
are  found  from  time  to  time  many  mad  persons 
that  live  to  a  great  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyrs, 
whom  they  make  to  be  indeed  mortal,  but  yet 
exceedingly  long-lived,  (a  thing  which  ancient 
superstition,  and  the  late  credulity  of  some  have 
admitted,)  we  account  but  for  fables  and  dreamn, 
especially  being  that  which  hath  neither  con- 
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sent  with  philosophy,  nor  with  divinity.  And 
as  touching  the  history  of  long  life  in  man  by 
indiriduals,  or  next  unto  individuals,  thus  much. 
Now  we  will  pass  on  to  observations  by  certain 
heads. 

33.  The  running  on  of  ages,  and  succession  of 
generations,  seem  to  have  no  whit  abated  from 
the  length  of  life.  For  we  see,  that  from  the 
time  of  Moses  unto  these  our  days,  the  term  of 
man's  life  hath  stood  about  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  neither  hath  it  declined  (as  a  man  would 
have  thought)  by  little  and  little.  No  doubt  there 
are  times  in  every  country  wherein  men  are 
longer  or  shorter  lived.  Longer,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  times  are  barbarous,  and  men  fare 
less  deliciously,  and  are  more  griyen  to  bodily 
exercises.  Shorter,  when  the  times  are  more 
civil,  and  men  abandon  themseles  to  luxury  and 
ease.  But  these  things  pass  on  by  their  turns, 
tiie  succession  of  generations  alters  it  not  The 
same,  no  doubt,  is  in  other  living  creatures,  for 
neither  oxen,  nor  horses,  nor  sheep,  nor  any 
the  like,  are  abridged  of  their  wonted  ages  at 
this  day.  And,  therefore,  the  great  abridger 
of  age  was  the  flood ;  and  perhaps  some  such 
notable  accidents  (as  particular  inundations, 
long  droughts,  earthquakes,  or  the  like)  may 
do  the  same  again.  And  the  like  reason  is  in 
the  dimension  and  stature  of  bodies,  for  neither 
are  they  lessened  by  succession  of  generations ; 
howsoever  Virgil  (following  the  vulgar  opinion) 
divined  that  after-ages  would  bring  forth  lesser 
bodies  than  the  then  present.  Whereupon, 
tpeaking  of  ploughing  up  the  JBmathian  and 
iBmmensian  fields,  he  saith,  Grandiaque  eflfossis 
mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris.  That  after-ages  shall 
admire  the  great  bones  digged  up  in  ancient  se- 
palchres.  For  whereas  it  is  manifested,  that 
there  were  heretofore  men  of  gigantine  statures, 
(SQch  as  for  certain  have  been  found  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere,  in  ancient  sepulchres  and  caves,) 
yet  within  these  last  three  thousand  years,  a  time 
whereof  we  have  sure  memory,  those  very  places 
have  produced  none  such,  although  this  thing 
also  hath  certain  turns  and  changes,  by  the  civil- 
ising of  a  nation,  no  less  than  Uie  former.  And 
thb  is  the  rather  to  be  noted,  because  men  are 
wholly  carried  away  with  an  opinion,  that  there 
ia  a  continual  decay  by  succession  of  ages,  as 
well  in  the  term  of  man's  life,  as  in  the  stature 
and  strength  of  his  body ;  and  that  all  things  de- 
cline aind  change  to  the  worse. 

31.  In  cold  and  northern  countries  men  live 
longer  commonly  than  in  hot,  which  must  needs 
be,  in  respect  the  skin  is  more  compact  and  close, 
and  the  juices  of  the  body  less  dissipable,  and 
the  spirits  themselves  less  eager  to  consume,  and 
in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air  (as 
being  little  heated  by  the  sunbeams)  less  preda- 
tory. And  yet,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  where 
the  sun  passeth  to  and  fro,  and  causeth  a  double 


summer,  and  double  winter,  and  where  the  days 
and  nights  are  more  equal,  (if  other  things  be  con- 
curring,) they  live  also  very  long,  as  in  Peru  and 
Taprobane. 

25.  Islanders  are,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
lived  than  those  that  live  in  continents ;  for  they 
live  not  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Orcades,  nor 
so  long  in  Africa,  though  under  the  same  parallel, 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  Terceras;  and  the  Japo- 
nians  are  longer  lived  than  the  Chinese,  though 
the  Chinese  are  made  upon  long  life.  And  this 
thing  is  no  marvel,  seeing  the  air  of  the  sea  doth 
heat  and  cherish  in  cooler  regions,  and  cool  in 
hotter. 

26.  High  situations  do  rather  aflford  long  livers 
than  low,  especially  if  they  be  not  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  rising  grounds,  as  to  their  general  situa- 
tions ;  such  as  was  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  that 
part  of  iEtolia,  where  we  related  them  to  have 
lived  so  long.  Now,  there  would  be  the  same  rea- 
son for  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the  pure- 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  air,  but  that  they  are  cor- 
rupted by  accident,  namely,  by  the  vapours  rising 
thither  out  of  the  valleys,  and  resting  there ;  and, 
therefore,  in  snowy  mountains  there  is  not  found 
any  notable  long  life,  not  in  the  Alps,  not  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  not  in  the  Apennine ;  yet 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  along  to- 
wards Ethiopia,  and  the  Abyssines,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  sands  beneath,  little  or  no  vapour 
riseth  to  the  mountains ;  they  live  long,  even  at 
this  very  day,  attaining  many  times  to  a  hundred 
and  fif^  years. 

27.  Marshes  and  fens  are  propitious  to  the  na- 
tives, and  malignant  to  strangers,  as  touching  the 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  their  lives ;  and 
that  which  may  seem  more  marvellous,  salt 
marshes,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  are  less 
wholesome  than  those  of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  countries  which  have  been  observed 
to  produce  long  livers  are  these;  Arcadia, iEtolia« 
India  on  this  side  Ganges,  Brazil,  Taprobane, 
Britain,  Ireland,  with  the  islands  of  the  Orcades 
and  Hebrides :  for  as  for  ^Ethiopia,  which  by  one 
of  the  ancients  is  reported  to  bring  forth  long 
livers,  it  is  but  a  toy. 

29.  It  is  a  secret;  the  healthfulness  of  air, 
especially  in  any  perfection,  is  better  found  by 
experiment  than  by  discourse  or  conjecture.  You 
may  make  a  trial  by  a  lock  of  wool  exposed  for  a 
few  days  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weight  be  not 
much  increased ;  another  by  a  piece  of  flesh  ex- 
posed likewise,  if  it  corrupt  not  over  soon ;  another 
by  a  weatherglass,  if  the  water  interchange  not 
too  suddenly.  Of  these,  and  the  like,  inquire 
further. 

30.  Not  only  the  goodness  or  pureness  of  the 
air,  but  also  the  equality  of  the  air,  is  material  U? 
long  life.  Intermixture  of  hills  and  dales  is  plea- 
sant  to  the  sight,  but  suspected  for  long  life.  A 
plain,  moderately  dry,  but  yet  not  over  barren  or 
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•andy,  nor  altogether  without  trees  and  shade,  is 
Tery  conrenient  for  lengrth  of  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  air  (as  was  eren  now  said)  in 
the  place  of  our  dwelling  is  naught;  but  change 
of  air  by  travelling,  after  one  be  used  unto  it,  is 
good,  and,  therefore,  great  travellers  hare  been 
long  lired.  Also  those  that  hare  lived  perpetually 
.n  a  little  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have  been 
long  livers;  for  air  accustomed  consumeth  less, 
but  air  changed  nourisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

32.  As  the  continuation  and  number  of  succes- 
sions  (which  we  said  before)  makes  nothing  to 
the  length  and  shortness  of  life,  so  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  parents  (as  well  the  father  as  the 
mother)  without  doubt  availeth  much.  For  some 
are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  young  men, 
some  of  men  of  middle  age.  Again,  some  are 
begotten  of  fathers  healthful  and  well  disposed, 
others  of  diseased  and  languishing.  Again,  some 
of  fathers  immediately  after  repletion,  or  when 
they  are  drunk ;  others  after  sleeping,  or  in  the 
morning.  Again,  some  after  a  long  intermission 
of  Venus,  others  upon  the  act  repeated.  Again, 
some  in  the  fervency  of  the  father's  love,  (as  it  is 
commonly  in  bastards,)  others  after  the  cooling 
of  it,  as  in  long  married  couples.  The  same 
things  may  be  considered  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
unto  which  Kust  be  added  the  condition  of  the 
mother  whilst  she  is  with  child,  as  touching  her 
health,  as  touching  her  diet,  the  time  of  her  bear- 
ing in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  month  or  earlier. 
To  reduce  these  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they 
may  concern  long  life,  is  hard  ;  and  so  much  the 
harder,  for  that  those  things  which  a  man  would 
conceive  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  to  the  con. 
trary.  For  that  alacrity  in  the  generation  which 
begets  lusty  and  lively  children,  will  be  less  pro- 
fitable to  long  life,  because  of  the  acrimony  and 
inflaming  of  the  spirits.  We  said  before,  that  to 
partake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  conduceth  to 
long  life.  Also  we  suppose  all  things  in  modera- 
tion to  be  best;  rather  conjugal  love  than  mere- 
tricious ;  the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morn- 
ing,  a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  or  full,  and  such 
like.  It  ought  to  be  well  observed,  that  a  strong 
constitution  in  the  parents,  is  rather  good  for  them 
than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the  mother.  And, 
therefore,  Plato  thought  ignorantly  enough,  that 
the  virtue  of  generations  halted,  because  the 
woman  used  not  the  same  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  with  the  men.  The  contrary  is  rather 
true ;  for  the  difference  of  virtue  betwixt  the  male 
and  the  female  is  most  profitable  for  the  child, 
and  the  thinner  women  yield  more  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in 
nurses.  Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which 
married  not  before  twenty-two,  or,  as  some  say,  [ 
twenty.five,  (and  therefore  were  called  manlike  ! 
women,)  bring  forth  a  more  generous  or  long-  i 
lived  piogeny  than  the  Roman,  or  Athenian,  or 
Theban  women  did,  whicn  were  ripe  for  marriage 


at  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  and 
thing  eminent  in  the  Spartans,  i 
be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  oft 
the  late  marriages  of  their  wom 
are  taught  by  experience,  that  th 
which  are  long-lived  for  a  few 
life  is  like  some  diseases,  m 
within  certain  bounds. 

33.  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or 
livere ;  black,  or  red,  or  freckk 
too  fresh  a  colour  in  youth  doth 
life  than  paleness.  A  hard  skii 
life  rather  than  a  soft;  but  we  v 
of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  oi 
which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  b4 
hard  and  close.  A  forehead  n 
and  wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  ti 
plain  forehead. 

34.  The  hairs  of  the  head  hari 
do  betoken  longer  life  than  thoi 
delicate.  Curled  hairs  betok€ 
if  they  be  hard  withal ;  but  tb 
be  soft  and  shining;  the  like 
rather  thick  in  large  bunches. 

35.  Early  or  late,  baldness 
thing,  seeing  many  which  have 
have  lived  long.  Also,  earl} 
soever  they  may  seem  forerum 
preaching)  are  no  sure  signs,  I 
grown  gray  betimes,  have  livi 
nay,  hasty  gray  hairs,  witho 
token  of  long  life ;  contrarily, 
panied  with  baldness. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper 
short  life,  and  they  that  have  f 
hair  on  their  breasts,  live  not  1 
of  the  lower  parts,  as  of  the  tl 
sign  of  long  life. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature,  (if 
rate,)  with  convenient  makin| 
der,  especially  if  the  body  be 
sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  tli 
low  stature  live  long,  if  they  b 
stirring. 

38.  In  the  proportion  of  th< 
are  short  to  the  waists,  with  Ic 
lived  than  they  which  are  lon| 
have  short  legs.  Also,  they 
the  nether  parts,  and  straight 
making  of  their  body  rising, 
sharp  figure,)  are  longer  \iv 
have  broad  shouldere,  and 
wards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  a£ 
calm,  and  peaceable;  also,  8 
body,  joined  with  choler,  and 
ring  and  peremptory,  signify 
pulency  in  youth  foreshows  s 
is  a  thing  more  indifferent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in 
of  long  life ;  if  to  a  greater 
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flign ;  if  to  a  leaser  stature,  yet  a  sign ;  though, 
eontrarily,  to  grow  quickly  to  a  great  stature,  is 
an  evil  sign ;  if  to  a  small  stature,  the  less  evil. 

41.  Firm  flesh,  a  rawbone  body,  and  yeins  lay- 
ing higrher  than  the  flesh,  betoken  long  life ;  the 
contrary  to  these,  short  life. 

42.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  not  long, 
nor  slender,  nor  flat,  nor  too  short;  wide  nostrils, 
whatsoererthe  form  of  the  nose  be ;  a  large  mouth, 
and  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy ;  teeth  strong  and  con- 
tiguous, small  or  thin  set,  foretoken  long  life; 
and,  much  more,  if  some  new  teeth  put  forth  in 
OUT  elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  out,  but 
rather  bending  inwards;  shoulders  somewhat 
eiooked,  and  (as  they  call  such  persons)  round- 
backed,  a  flat  belly,  a  hand  large,  and  with  few 
lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs 
not  fleshy,  and  calres  of  the  legs  not  hanging 
orer,  but  neat,  are  signs  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large,  and  the  circles  of 
them  inclined  to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ; 
tbe  pulse  in  youth  slower,  towards  old  age  quick- 
er ;  facility  of  holding  the  breath,  and  longer  than 
ntaal ;  the  body  in  youth  inclined  to  be  bound,  in 
the  decline  of  years  more  laxative,  are  also  signs 
of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  natirity,  as  they 
fsfer  to  long  life,  lathing  has  been  observed 
worthy  the  setting  down,  save  only  astrological 
obserrations,  which  we  rejected  in  our  topics.  A 
birth  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  long-lived, 
but  not  likely  to  live.  Also,  winter  births  are 
accounted  the  longer  lived. 

46.  A  pythagorical  or  monastical  diet,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  (as 
that  of  Conarus  was,)  seemeth  to  be  very  efiectual 
lor  long  life.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  those 
that  live  freely,  and  after  the  common  sort,  such 
ns  have  good  stomachs  and  feed  more  plentifully, 
src  oflen  the  longest  lived.  The  middle  diet, 
which  we  account  the  temperate,  is  commended, 
and  conduceth  to  good  health,  but  not  to  long  life ; 
for  the  spare  diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  dull,  and 
•o  wasteth  the  body  less;  and  the  liberal  diet 
yieldeth  more  ample  nourishment,  and  so  repair- 
eCh  more;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neither  of 
both;  for,  where  the  extremes  are  hurtful,  there 
tbe  mean  is  best;  but  where  the  extremes  are 
hdpful,  there  the  mean  is  nothing  worth. 

Now,  to  that  spare  diet  there  are  requisite 
watching,  lest  the  spirits,  being  few,  should  be 
oppressed  with  much  sleep ;  little  exercise,  lest 
they  should  exhale ;  abstinence  from  venery,  lest 
they  should  be  exhausted ;  but  to  the  liberal  diet, 
on  the  other  side,  are  requisite  much  sleep,  fre- 
quent exercises,  and  a  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  anointings  (such  as  were  anciently  in 
ate)  did  rather  tend  to  delieiousness,  than  to  pro- 
longing of  life*    But  of  all  these  things  we  shall 


speak  more  exactly  when  we  come  to  the  inqui- 
sition, according  to  intentions.  Meanwhile  that 
of  Celsus,  who  was  not  only  a  learned  physician, 
but  a  wise  man,  is  not  to  be  omitted,  who  ad. 
viseth  interchanging  and  alternation  of  the  diet, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign ; 
as  that  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  him- 
self to  watching,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep 
ofkenest.  Again,  that  he  should  sometimes  give 
himself  to  fasting,  sometimes  to  feasting,  but  to 
feasting  ofUnest;  that  he  should  sometimes  inure 
himself  to  grreat  labours  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
to  relaxations  of  the  same,  but  to  relaxations 
ofienest.  Certainly  this  is  without  all  question, 
that  diet  well  ordered  bears  the  greatest  part  in 
the  prolongation  of  life ;  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
his  course,  he  observed  something  peculiar ;  some 
one  thing,  some  another.  ^I  remember  an  old 
man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  pro- 
duced, as  witness,  touching  an  ancient  prescrip- 
tion..  When  he  had  finished  his  testimony,  the 
judge  familiarly  a^ked  him  how  he  came  to  live 
so  long :  He  answered,  beside  expectation,  and 
not  without  the  laughter  of  the  hearers.  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was 
dry.    But  of  these  things  we  shall  speak  hereaf^r. 

47.  A  life  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises, 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  long  life.  There  are  in 
this  kind  of  life  these  things,  leisure,  admiration, 
and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  joys  not 
sensual,  noble  hopes,  wholesome  fears,  sweet 
sorrows.  Lastly,  continual  renovations  by  observ- 
ances, penances,  expiations,  all  which  are  very 
powerful  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  Unto  which 
if  you  add  that  austere  diet  which  hardeneth 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  humbleth  the  spirits, 
no  marvel  if  an  extraordinary  length  of  life  do 
follow ;  such  was  that  of  Paul,  the  hermit,  Simeon 
Stelita,  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  of  many  other 
hermits  and  anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  is  the  life,  led  in  grood  letters, 
such  as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
grammarians.  This  life  is  also  led  in  leisure, 
and  in  those  thoughts,  which,  seeing  they  are 
severed  from  the  stairs  of  the  world,  bite  not, 
but  rather  delight,  through  their  variety  and  im- 
pertinency.  They  live  also  at  their  pleasure, 
spending  their  time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
best,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of 
young  men,  which  is  ever  the  most  cheerful. 
But  in  philosophies  there  is  great  diflerence  be- 
twixt the  sects,  as  touching  long  life;  for  those 
philosophies  which  have  in  them  a  touch  of 
superstition,  and  are  conversant  in  high  con- 

'  templations,  are  the  best,  as  the  pythagorical  and 
'  platonic.  Also  those  which  did  institute  a  peram- 
bulation of  the  world,  and  considered  the  variety 
of  natural  things,  and  had  reachless,  and  high, 
and  magnanimous  thoughts,  (as  of  infinitum,  of 
the  stars,  of  the  heroical  virtues,  and  such  like,) 
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were  good  for  lengthening  of  life;  such  were 
those  of  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  the 
astrologians  and  stoics.  Also  those  which  had 
no  profound  speculation  in  them,  but  discoursed 
calmly  on  both  sides,  out  of  common  sense  and 
the  received  opinions,  without  any  sharp  inquisi- 
tions, were  likewise  good ;  such  were  those  of 
Carneades  and  the  academics,  also  of  the  rhetori- 
cians and  grammarians.  But,  contrary,  philo- 
sophies conversant  in  perplexing  subtilties,  and 
which  pronounced  peremptorily,  and  which  exa- 
mined and  wrested  all  things  to  the  scale  of  prin- 
ciples. Lastly,  which  were  thorny  and  narrow 
were  evil ;  such  were  those  commonly  of  the  peri- 
patetics, and  of  the  schoolmen. 

49.  The  country  life  also  is  well  fitted  for  long 
life ;  it  is  much  abroad,  and  in  the  open  air ;  it  is 
not  slothful,  but  ever  in  employment ;  it  feedeth 
upon  fresh  cates,  a^d  unbought;  it  is  without 
cares  and  envy. 

50.  For  the  military  life,  we  have  a  good  opinion 
of  that  whilst  a  man  is  young.  Certainly  many 
excellent  warriors  have  been  long-lived ;  Corvi- 
nus,  Camillus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  with  others, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  No  doubt  it  furthereth 
long  life,  to  have  all  things  from  our  youth  to  our 
elder  age  mend,  and  grow  to  the  better,  that  a 
youth  full  of  crosses  may  minister  sweetness  to 
our  old  age.  We  conceive  also,  that  military 
affections,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  fighting,  and 
hope  of  victory,  do  infuse  such  a  heat  into  the 
spirits,  as  may  be  profitable  for  long  life. 

Medicines  for  Lang  Life, 
To  the  tenth  article. 

The  art  of  physic,  which  we  now  have,  looks 
no  further  commonly  than  to  conservation  of 
health,  and  cure  of  diseases.  As  for  those  things 
which  tend  properly  to  long  life,  there  is  but 
slight  mention,  and  by  the  way  only.  Notwith- 
standing, we  will  propound  those  medicines 
which  are  notable  in  this  kind,  I  mean  those 
which  are  cordials.  For  it  is  consonant  to  reason, 
that  those  things  which  being  taken  in  cures  do 
defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or,  more  truly,  the 
spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases  being  trans- 
ferred with  judgment  and  choice  into  diet,  should 
have  a  good  effect,  in  some  sort,  towards  the  pro- 
longing of  life.  This  we  will  do,  not  heaping 
them  promiscuously  together,  (as  the  manner  is,) 
but  selecting  the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  given  in  three  forms,  either  in  that 
which  they  call  aurum  potabile,  or  in  wine 
wherein  gold  hath  been  quenched,  or  in  gold  in 
the  substance,  such  as  are  leaf-gold,  and  the 
filings  of  gold.  As  for  aurum  potabile,  it  is 
used  to  be  given  in  desperate  or  dangerous  dis- 
eases, and  that  not  without  good  success.  But 
we  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  the  salt,  by  which 
the  gold  IS  dissolved,  do  rather  minister  that  vir- 
tue which  is  found  in  it,  than  the  gold   itself. 


though  this  secret  be  wholly  mppiessed.  Now, 
if  the  body  of  gold  could  be  opened  with  these 
corrosive  waters,  or  by  theee  corrosiTe  waters 
(so  the  yenemous  quality  were  wanting)  well 
washed,  we  conceive  it  would  be  no  nnprofitable 
medicine. 

8.  Pearls  are  taken  either  in  a  fine  powder,  or 
in  a  certain  mass  or  dissolution,  by  the  joice  of 
four  and  new  lemons,  and  thej  are  giren  some- 
times in  aromatical  confections,  sometimes  in 
liquor.  The  pearl,  no  doubt,  hath  some  affinity 
with  the  shell  in  which  it  groweth,  and  may  be 
of  the  same  quality  with  the  shellt  of  crawfishes. 

3.  Amongst  the  transparent  precioos  stones, 
two  only  are  accounted  cordial,  the  emerald  and 
the  jacinth,  which  are  given  under  the  same  fonns 
that  the  pearls  are ;  save  only,  thai  the  dissola* 
tions  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  not  in  use. 
But  we  suspect  these  glassy  jewels*  lest  they 
should  be  cutting. 

Of  these  which  we  hare  mentioned,  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  helpfol,  shall  be 
spoken  hereafter. 

4.  Bezoar  stone  is  of  approred  Tirtue  for  re- 
freshing the  spirits  and  procuring  a  gentle  sweiL 
As  for  the  unicorn's  horn,  it  hath  lost  the  ersdit 
with  us;  yet  so  as  it  may  keep  rank  with  harts- 
horn, and  the  bone  in  the  heart  of  a  hart,  and 
ivory,  and  such  like. 

Ambergris  is  one  of  th^  best  to  appease  and 
comfort  the  spirits. 

5.  Hereafter,  follow  the  names  only  of  the 
simple  cordials,  seeing  their  yirtues  are  soffi- 
ciently  known. 

J7of.— Saffron,  folium  indum,  lignum  aloes, 
citron  pill  or  rind,  balm,  basil,  cloTe-gillyflowers, 
orange  flowers,  rosemary,  mint,  betony,  carduas 
benedictus. 

Cold. — Nitre,  roses,  violets,  strawberry  leaves, 
strawberries,  juice  of  sweet  lemons,  juice  of 
sweet  orangres,  juice  of  pearmains,  borage,  ba- 
gloss,  bumet,  sanders,  camphire. 

Seeing  our  speech  now  is  of  those  things  whidi 
may  be  transferred  into  diet,  all  hot  waters  and 
chymical  oils,  (which,  as  a  certain  trifler  saith, 
are  under  the  planet  Mars,  and  hare  a  furious 
and  destructive  force,)  as,  also,  all  hot  and  biting 
spices  are  to  be  rejected,  and  a  consideration  to 
be  had  how  waters  and  liquors  may  be  made  oi 
the  former  simples ;  not  those  phlegmatic  distilled 
waters,  nor  again  those  burning  waters  or  spirits 
of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be  more  temperate,  and 
yet  lively,  and  sending  forth  a  benign  vapour. 

6. 1  make  some  question  touching  the  freqaent 
letting  of  blood,  whether  it  conduceth  to  long 
life  or  not ;  and  I  am  rather  in  the  opinion  that  it 
doth,  if  it  be  turned  into  a  habit,  and  other  things 
be  well  disposed,  for  it  letteth  out  the  old  juice 
of  the  body  and  bringeth  in  new. 

I  suppose  also,  that  some  emaciating  diseases, 
well  cured,  do  profit  to  long  life,  for  they  yield 
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new  juice,  the  old  being  consamed,  and  as  (he 
•aith)  to  recorer  a  sickness,  is  to  renew  youth. 
Therefore  it  were  good  to  make  some  artificial 
diseases,  which  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating 
dJets,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

7%e  Intentions. 
To  tbe  twelfth)  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  arttclee. 

Haying  finished  the  inquisition  according  to 
the  subjects,  as,  namely,  of  inanimate  bodies, 
Tegetables,  living  creatures,  man,  I  will  come 
now  nearer  to  the  matter,  and  order  mine  inquisi- 
tioDB  by  certain  intentions,  such  as  are  true  and 
proper  (as  I  am  wholly  persuaded,)  and  which 
«re  the  very  paths  to  mortal  life.  For  in  this 
part,  nothing  that  is  of  worth  hath  hitherto  been 
inquired,  but  the  contemplations  of  men  have 
been  but  simple  and  non-proficients.  For  when 
I  hear  men  on  the  one  side  speak  of  comforting 
natoral  heat,  and  the  radical  moisture,  and  of 
meats  which  breed  good  blood,  such  as  may 
neither  be  burnt  nor  phlegmatic,  and  of  the 
dieering  and  recreating  the  spirits,  I  suppose 
them  to  be  no  bad  men  which  speak  these  things ; 
bat  none  of  these  worketh  effectually  towards 
tbe  end.  But  when,  on  the  other  side,  I  hear 
•ereral  discourses  touching  medicines  made  of 
gold,  because  gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption ; 
and  touching  precious  stones,  to  refresh  the 
spirits  by  their  hidden  properties  and  lustre,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  taken  and  retained  in  ves- 
■els,  the  balsams  and  quintessences  of  living 
creatures  would  make  men  conceive  a  proud  hope 
of  immortality.  And  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
md  harts,  by  a  certain  consent,  are  powerful  to 
the  renovation  of  life,  because  the  one  casteth  his 
■kin«  the  other  his  horns;  (they  should  also  have 
added  the  flesh  of  eagles,  because  the  eagle 
changes  his  bill.)  And  that  a  certain  man,  when 
bo  bad  found  an  ointment  hidden  under  the 
froand,  and  had  anointed  himself  therewith  from 
boad  to  foot,  (excepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet) 
did,  by  his  anointing,  live  three  hundred  years 
without  any  disease,  save  only  some  tumours  in 
tbe  soles  of  his  feet.  And  of  Artesius,  who, 
when  be  found  his  spirit  ready  to  depart,  drew 
into  bis  body  the  spirit  of  a  certain  young  man, 
and  thereby  made  him  breathless,  but  himself 
livod  many  years  by  another  man*s  spirit.  And 
of  fortunate  hours,  according  to  the  figures  of 
besTen,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  gathered 
and  compounded  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and 
of  the  seals  of  planets,  by  which  virtues  may  be 
drawn  and  fetched  down  from  heaven  to  prolong 
life;  and  such  like  fabulous  and  superstitious 
Tanities.  I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should 
so  much  dote  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  these  things.  And,  again,  I  do  pity  man- 
kind that  they  should  have  the  hard  fortune  to  be 
besieged  with  such  frivolous  and  senseless  ap- 
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prehensions.  But  mine  intentions  do  both  come 
home  to  the  matter,  and  are  far  from  vain  and 
credulous  imaginations;  being  also  such,  as  I 
conceive,  posterity  may  add  much  to  the  matters 
which  satisfy  these  intentions ;  but  to  the  inten- 
tions  themselves,  but  a  little.  Notwithstanding 
there  are  a  few  things,  and  those  of  very  great 
moment,  of  which  I  would  have  men  to  be  fore- 
warned. 

First,  We  are  of  that  opinion,  that  we  esteem 
the  offices  of  life  to  be  more  worthy  than  life  itself. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  that 
may  indeed  exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  so 
that  the  offices  and  duties  of  life  be  thereby  hin- 
dered, whatsoever  it  be  of  this  kind,  we  reject  it 
Perhaps  we  may  make  some  light  mention  of 
some  things,  but  we  insist  not  upon  them.  For 
we  make  no  serious  nor  diligent  discourse,  either 
of  leading  the  life  in  caves,  where  the  sunbeams 
and  several  changes  of  the  air  pierce  not,  like 
Epimenides  his  cave;  or  of  perpetual  baths, 
made  of  liquors  prepared ;  or  of  shirts  and  sear- 
cloths,  so  applied,  that  the  body  should  be  al- 
ways, as  it  were,  in  a  box ;  or  of  thick  paintings 
of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  some  barbarous 
nations ;  or  of  an  exact  ordering  of  our  life  and 
diet,  which  aimeth  only  at  this,  and  mindeth 
nothing  else  but  that  a  man  live,  (as  was  that  of 
Herodicus  amongst  the  ancients,  and  of  Cornarus 
the  Venetian  in  our  days,  but  with  greater  mode- 
ration,) or  of  any  such  prodigy,  tediousness,  or 
inconvenience ;  but  we  propound  such  remedies 
and  precepts,  by  which  the  offices  of  life  may 
neither  be  deserted  nor  receive  any  great  inter- 
ruptions or  molestations. 

Secondly,  On  the  other  side,  we  denounce  unto 
men  that  they  will  give  over  trifling,  and  not  ima- 
gine that  so  grreat  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can 
be  brought  to  pass  by  some  morning  draught,  or 
the  taking  of  some  precious  drug,  but  that  they 
would  be  assured  that  it  must  needs  be,  that  this 
is  a  work  of  labour,  and  consisteth  of  many  reme- 
dies, and  a  fit  connexion  of  them  amongst  them- 
selves ;  for  no  man  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine 
that  what  was  never  yet  done  can  be  done,  but 
by  such  ways  as  were  never  yet  attempted. 

Thirdly,  We  ingeniously  profess  that  some  of 
those  things  which  we  shall  propound,  have  not 
been  tried  by  us  by  way  of  experiment,  (for  our 
course  of  life  doth  not  permit  that,)  but  are  de- 
rived (as  we  suppose)  upon  good  reasons,  out  of 
our  principles  and  grounds,  (of  which  some  we 
set  down,  others  we  reserve  in  our  mind,)  and 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  and  digged  out  of  the  rock 
and  mine  of  nature  herself.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  been  careful,  and  that  with  all  providence 
and  circumspection,  (seeing  the  Scripture  saith  of 
the  body  of  roan,  that  it  is  more  worth  than  rai- 
ment,) to  propound  such  remedies  as  may  at  least 
be  safe,  if  peradventure  they  be  not  fruitful 
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Fourthly,  We  would  have  men  rightly  to  ob- 
•enre  and  distinguish  that  those  things  which  are 
good  for  a  healthful  life,  are  not  always  good  for 
a  long  life ;  for  there  are  some  things  which  do 
further  the  alacrity  of  the  spirits,  and  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  functions,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, do  cut  off  from  the  sum  of  life :  and  there 
are  other  things  which  are  profitable  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  which,  are  not  without  some  peril  of 
health,  unless  this  matter  be  salved  by  fit  reme- 
dies ;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  as  occasion  shall 
be  offered,  we  will  not  omit  to  give  some  cautions 
and  monitions. 

Lastly,  We  have  thought  good  to  propound 
sundry  remedies  according  to  the  several  inten- 
tions, but  the  choice  of  those  remedies,  and  the 
order  of  them,  to  leave  to  discretion ;  for  to  set 
down  exactly  which  of  them  agreeth  best,  with 
which  constitution  of  body,  which  with  the 
several  courses  of  life,  which  with  each  man*s 
particular  age,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken  one 
after  another,  and  how  the  whole  practique  of 
these  things  is  to  be  administered  and  governed, 
would  be  too  long,  neither  is  it  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  topics  we  propounded  three  intentions; 
the  prohibiting  of  consumption,  the  perfecting  of 
reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness.  But 
seeing  those  things  which  shall  be  said  are  no- 
thing less  than  words,  we  will  deduce  these  three 
intentions  to  ten  operations. 

1.  The  first  is  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  renew  their  vigour. 

2.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  air. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and 
the  sanguifying  heat 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of 
the  body. 

5.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for 
their  extrusion  of  aliment. 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upon  the  outer  parts, 
for  their  attraction  of  aliment. 

7  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment 
itself,  for  the  insinuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  last  act  of 
assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration 
of  the  parts,  after  they  begin  to  be  dried. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purging 
away  of  old  juice,  and  supplying  of  new  juice. 

Of  these  operations,  the  four  first  belong  to 
the  first  intention,  the  four  next  to  the  second 
intention,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third  inten- 
tion. 

But  because  this  part  touching  the  intentions 
doth  tend  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  history, 
we  will  not  only  comprise  experiments  and  obser- 
vations, but  also  counsels,  remedies,  explications 
of  causes,  assumptions,  and  whatsoever  hath  re- 
ference hereunto. 


I.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  Spirits^  that  thtjf  mtf 
remain  youtlful^  and  renew  their  Vigour. 

Tbebifltoiy. 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  master  woikmen  of  all 
effects  in  the  body.  This  is  manifest  by  consent, 
and  by  infinite  instances. 

2.  If  any  man  could  procure  that  a  young 
man's  spirit  could  be  conveyed  into  an  old  man*t 
body,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  great  wheel  oi 
the  spirits  might  turn  about  the  lesser  wheels  of 
the  parts,  and  so  the  course  of  natoie  beesiM 
retrograde. 

3.  In  every  consumption,  whether  it  be  by  fiit 
or  by  age,  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  body,  or  the 
heat,  preyeth  upon  the  raoisture»  the  lesser  is  the 
duration  of  that  thing.  This  oeeiirs  everywlMra, 
and  is  manifest. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  pot  into  such  a  tm- 
perament  and  degree  of  activity,  that  they  shoeM 
not  (as  he  saith)  drink  and  guzxle  the  joiees  of 
^e  body,  but  sip  them  only. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames,  the  one  osgv 
and  weak,  which  consumes  slight  sabstaness,  bat 
hath  little  power  over  the  harder,  as  the  flams  of 
straw  or  small  sticks :  the  other  strong  and  eon> 
stant,  which  converts  hard  and  obstinate  sab- 
stances;  as  the  flame  of  hard  wood,  and  sook 
like. 

6.  The  eager  flames,  and  yet  less  robust,  do  dij 
bodies,  and  render  them  exhaust  and  si^Ioob; 
but  the  stronger  flames  do  intenerate  and  mdx 
them. 

7.  Also  in  dissipating  medicines,  some  vapooi 
forth  the  thin  part  of  the  tumours  or  swellings, 
and  these  harden  the  tumour ;  others  potently  (h»> 
cuss,  and  these  soften  it. 

8.  Also  in  purging  and  absterging  medieisM, 
some  carry  away  the  fluid  humours  violently 
others  draw  the  more  obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirits  ought  to  be  invested  and  armed 
with  such  a  heat,  that  they  may  choose  ntkcr  to 
stir  and  undermine  hard  and  obstinate  mattoit, 
than  to  discharge  and  carry  away  the  thin  sad 
prepared :  for  by  that  means  the  body  beeomei 
green  and  solid. 

10.  The  spirits  are  so  to  be  wrought  and  tefflpe^ 
ed,  that  they  may  be  in  substance  dense,  not  rue; 
in  heat  strong,  not  eager;  in  quantity  sufllcientfif 
the  offices  of  life,  not  redundant  or  turgid ;  in  BMh 
tion  appeased,  not  dancing  or  unequal. 

11.  That  vapours  work  poweifully  upon  tin 
spirits  it  is  manifest  by  sleep,  by  drunkenneti, 
by  melancholic  passiohs,  by  letificant  mediciDef. 
by  odours,  calling  the  spirits  back  again  in  swooi- 
ings  and  faintings. 

12.  The  spirits  are  condensed  foar  ways;  either 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  or  by  refrigerating  and 
cooling  them,  or  by  stroking  them,  or  by  quieting 
them.  And  first  of  their  condensation,  by  puttii^ 
them  to  flight. 
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13.  WhaCsoerer  putteth  to  flight  on  all  parts 
driveth  the  body  into  his  centre,  and  so  con- 
denseth. 

14.  To  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by 
flight,  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  is  opium, 
and  next  opiates,  and  generally  all  soporiferous 
things. 

15.  The  force  of  opium  to  the  condensation  of 
the  spirits  is  exceeding  strong,  when  as  perhaps 
three  grains  thereof  will  in  a  short  time  so  coagu- 
late the  spirits,  that  they  return  no  more,  but  are 
extinguished,  and  become  immovable. 

16.  Opium,  and  the  like,  put  not  the  spirits  to 
flight  by  their  coldness,  for  they  have  parts  mani- 
festly hot,  but  on  the  contrary  cool  by  their  put- 
ting the  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  opium  and  opi- 
ate medicines  is  best  seen  by  applying  the  same 
outwardly,  for  the  spirits  straight  withdraw  them- 
•elres,  and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  is 
mortified,  and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  in  grievous  pains,  as  in  the  stone, 
or  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb,  mitigate  pains  most 
of  all,  by  putting  the  spirits  to  flight. 

19.  Opiates  obtain  a  good  effect  from  a  bad 
eanse ;  for  the  flight  of  the  spirits  is  evil,  but  the 
condensation  of  them  through  their  flight  is  good. 

80.  The  Grecians  attributed  much  both  for 
health  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  as  opiates,  but 
the  Arabians  much  more,  insomuch  that  their 
grand  medicines  (which  they  called  the  god's 
hands)  had  opium  for  their  basis  and  principal 
ingredient,  other  things  being  mixed  to  abate  and 
eonect  the  noxious  qualities  thereof;  such  were 
treacle,  mithridate,  and  the  rest. 

81.  Whatsoever  is  given  with  good  success  in 
the  curing  of  pestilential  and  malignant  diseases, 
to  stop  and  bridle  the  spirits,  lest  they  grow  tur- 
bnlent  and  tumultuous,  may  very  happily .  be 
transferred  to  the  prolongation  of  life;  for  one 
thing  is  effectual  unto  both,  namely,  the  conden- 
•ation  of  the  spirits :  now,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  that  than  opiates. 

88.  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  a  reasonable 
good  quantity,  harmless  and  comfortable,  inso- 
much ttiat  they  take  it  before  their  battle  to  excite 
eourage ;  but  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  with  good  correctives,  it  is  mortal. 

83.  Opium  and  opiates  are  manifestly  found  to 
•xeite  Venus ;  which  shows  them  to  have  force  to 
corroborate  the  spirits. 

84.  Distilled  water  out  of  wild  poppy  is  given 
with  good  success  in  surfeits,  agues,  and  divers 
diseases;  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  temperate  kind 
of  opiate.  Neither  let  any  man  wonder  at  the 
Tarioos  nse  of  it,  for  that  is  familiar  to  opiates,  in 
regard  that  the  spirits,  corroborated  and  con- 
densed, will  rise  up 'against  any  disease. 

85.  The  Turks  use  a  kind  of  herb  which  they 
call  eaphe,  which  they  dry  and  powder,  and  then 
drink  in  warm  water,  which  they  say  doth  not  a 


little  sharpen  them  both  in  tlieir  courage  and  in 
their  wits ;  notwithstanding,  if  it  be  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  affects  and  disturbs  the  mind ; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  root  much  renowned  in  all  the 
eastern  parts  which  they  call  betel,  which  the  In- 
dians and  othera  use  to  carry  in  their  mouths,  and 
to  champ  it,  and  by  that  champing  they  are  won- 
derfully enabled  both  to  endure  labours,  and  to 
overcome  sicknesses,  and  to  the  act  of  carnal 
copulation :  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stupefactive, 
because  it  exceedingly  blacks  the  teeth. 

27.  Tobacco  in  our  age  is  immoderately  grown 
into  use,  and  it  affects  men  with  a  secret  kind  of 
delight,  insomuch  that  they  who  have  once  inured 
themselves  unto  it,  can  hardly  afterwards  leave 
it ;  and  no  doubt  it  hath  power  to  lighten  the 
body,  and  to  shake  off  weariness.  Now,  the 
virtue  of  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  because  it 
opens  the  passages,  and  voids  humoure;  but  it 
may  more  rightly  be  referred  to  the  condensation 
of  the  spirits,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  henbane,  and  mani^ 
festly  troubles  the  head  as  opiates  do. 

28.  There  are  sometimes  humours  engendered 
in  the  body,  which  are  as  it  were  opiate  them- 
selves ;  as  it  is  in  some  kind  of  melancholies, 
with  which  if  a  man  be  aflfected  it  is  a  sign  of  very 
long  life. 

29.  The  simple  opiates  (which  are  also  called 
stupefactives)  are  these;  opium  itself,  which  is 
the  juice  of  poppy,  both  the  poppies  as  well  in  the 
herb  as  in  the  seed,  henbane,  mandrake,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  nigrhtshade. 

30.  The  compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithri- 
date, trifera,  laudanum,  paracelsi,  diaconium,  dia^ 
scordium,  philonium,  pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  this  which  hath  been  said,  certain 
designations  or  counsels  may  be  deduced  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  according  to  the  present  in« 
tention,  namely,  of  condensing  the  spirits  by 
opiates. 

32.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  every  year,  from 
adult  yeare  of  youth,  an  opiate  diet ;  let  it  be  taken 
about  the  end  of  May,  because  the  spirits  in  the 
summer  are  more  loose  and  attenuated,  and  there 
are  less  dangers  from  cold  humours;  let  it  be 
some  magistral  opiate,  weaker  than  those  that  are 
commonly  in  use,  both  in  respect  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  opium,  and  of  a  more  sparing  mixture 
of  extreme  hot  things ;  let  it  betaken  in  the  mori^ 
ing  betwixt  sleeps.  The  fare  for  that  time  would 
be  more  simple  and  sparing  than  ordinary,  with- 
out wine,  or  spices,  or  vaporous  things.  This 
medicine  to  be  taken  only  each  other  day,  and  to 
be  continued  for  a  fortnight.  This  designation 
in  our  judgment  comes  home  to  the  intention. 

33.  Opiates  also  may  be  taken  not  only  by  the 
mouth,  but  also  by  fumes;  but  the  fumes  must  be 
such  as  may  not  move  the  expulsive  faculty  too 
strongly,  nor  force  down  humours,  but  only  taken 
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in  a  weft,  may  work  apon  tlie  tpiriu  within  the 
brain.  And,  therefore,  a  tufTiunigation  of  tohaeeo, 
li^am  aloes,  roeemarj  leavea  dried,  and  a  little 
myrrh  snoffed  op  in  the  mominf^  at  the  month  and 
noetrila,  would  be  yerj  g^ood. 

34.  In  grand  opiates,  soch  as  are  treacle, 
mithridate,  and  the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
(especially  in  yoath)  to  take  rather  the  dbtilled 
waters  of  them,  than  themselTcs  in  their  bodies ; 
for  the  vapoar  in  distilling  doth  rise,  bat  the  heat 
of  the  medicine  commonly  settleth.  Now,  dis- 
tilled waters  are  good  in  those  yirtaes  which  are 
conveyed  by  Tapoors,  in  other  things  but  weak. 

35.  There  are  medicines  which  hare  a  certain 
weak  and  hidden  degree,  and  therefore  safe  to  an 
opiate  yirtue ;  these  send  forth  a  slow  and  copious 
rapour,  but  not  malignant  as  opiates  do ;  there- 
fore they  put  not  the  spirits  to  flight,  notwithstand- 
ing they  congregate  them,  and  somewhat  thicken 
them. 

36.  Medicines,  in  order  to  opiates,  are  princi- 
pally saffron,  next  folium  indum,  ambergris, 
coriander  seed  prepared,  amomum,  pseuda  mo- 
mum,  lignum  rhodium,  orange-flower  water,  and 
much  more  the  infusion  of  the  same  flowers  new 
gathered  in  the  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked 
full  of  boles  and  macerated  in  rosewater. 

37.  As  opiates  are  to  be  taken  very  sparingly, 
and  at  certain  times,  as  was  said,  so  these  second- 
aries may  be  taken  familiarly,  and  in  oar  daily 
diet,  and  they  will  be  rery  effectual  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  Certainly  an  apothecary  of  Calecute, 
by  the  use  of  amber,  is  said  to  bare  lired  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  and  the  noblemen  of  Bar- 
bary  through  the  use  thereof  are  certified  to  be 
very  long-lived,  whereas  the  mean  people  are  but 
of  short  life.  And  our  ancestors,  who  were 
longer  lived  than  we,  did  use  saffron  much  in 
their  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  touching 
the  first  way  of  condensing  the  spirits  of  opiates, 
and  the  subordinates  thereto,  thus  much. 

38.  Now  we  will  inquire  of  the  second  way  of 
condensing  the  spirits  by  cold,  for  the  proper 
work  of  cold  is  condensation,  and  it  is  done  with- 
out any  malignity,  or  adverse  quality ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  safer  operation  than  by  opiates,  thougrh 
somewhat  less  powerful,  if  it  be  done  by  turns 
only  as  opiates  are.  But  then  again,  because  it 
may  be  used  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily  diet 
with  moderation,  it  is  much  more  powerful  for 
the  prolongation  of  life  than  by  opiates. 

39.  I'he  refrigeration  of  the  spirits  is  effected 
three  ways,  either  by  respiration,  or  by  vapours, 
or  by  aliment.  The  first  is  the  best,  but,  in  a 
sort,  out  of  our  power ;  the  second  is  potent,  but 
vet  ready  and  at  hand;  the  third  is  weak  and 
somewhat  about. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  and  which  hath  no  fog- 
ginefts  in  it  before  it  be  received  into  the  lungs, 
and  which  is  least  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  con- 
denseth  the  spirits  best.    Such  is  found  either  on 


the  tops  of  dry  moontains,  or  i 
to  the  wind,  and  yet  not  witl^ 

41.  As  for  the  refrigeratioi 
of  the  spirits  by  rapours,  the 
tion  we  place  in  nitre,  as  m 
made  and  chosen  for  this  end, 
and  persuaded  by  these  argus 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cool 
rent  to  the  sense  itself,  for  it  I 
palate  with  cold,  as  spices  do 
the  only  thing,  as  lar  as  we  h 
property. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things 
perly  and  not  by  accident,  as 
and  jejune  of  spirit;  contrary 
rit  are  almost  all  hot,  only  ni 
vegetables,  which  aboundetk 
is  cold.  As  for  camphire,  wl 
and  yet  performeth  the  actim 
by  accident  only,  as  namely, 
ness  thereof,  without  acrimoi 
ration  and  inflammations. 

44.  In  congealing  and  : 
(which  is  lately  grown  into  i 
and  ice  on  the  outside  of  the 
added,  and  no  doubt  it  excite 
congelation.  It  is  true,  that 
work  ordinary  bay-salt,  whi 
activity  to  the  coldness  of  thi 
itself;  but,  as  I  have  heard,  i 
where  snow  falls  not,  the  co 
by  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  cai 

45.  It  is  affirmed  that  gni 
sisteth  principally  of  nitre,  b 
doth  conduce  to  valour,  and 
times  by  mariners  and  soldie 
their  battles,  as  the  Turks  dc 

46.  Nitre  is  given  with  gi 
ing  agues,  and  pestilential  fc 
bridle  their  pernicious  heats. 

47.  It  is  manifest,  that  nit) 
mightily  abhor  the  flame,  frc 
that  horrible  crack  and  puffii 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be,  i 
of  the  earth;  for  this  is  m< 
earth,  though  pure  and  unmi] 
ter,  if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  co 
from  the  sunbeams,  and  putts 
will  gather  nitre,  even  in  g« 
which  it  is  clear,  that  the  spii 
inferior  to  the  spirit  of  living 
the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Cattle,  which  drink  < 
manifestly  grrow  fat,  which  is 
nitre. 

50.  The  manuring  of  the 
nitrous  substances;  for  all  i 
this  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in « 

51.  From  hence  it  appean 
man  may  be  cooled  and  con 
of  nitre,  and  be  made  more  c 
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And,  therefore,  as  strong  wines,  and  spices,  and 
the  like,  do  burn  the  spirits  and  shorten  life ;  so, 
on  the  contrary  side,  nitre  doth  compose  and 
repress  them,  and  furthereth  to  life. 

52.  Nitre  may  be  used  with  meat,  mixed  with 
onr  salt,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  salt;  in  broths 
taken  in  the  morning,  for  three  grains  to  ten,  also 
in  beer;  but  howsoever  it  be  used,  with  modera- 
tion, it  is  of  prime  force  to  long  life. 

53.  As  opium  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  con- 
densing the  spirits,  by  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
hath  withal  his  subordinates  less  potent,  but  more 
safe,  which  may  be  taken  both  in  greater  quantity 
and  in  more  frequent  use,  of  which  we  have  for- 
merly spoken;  so  also  nitre,  which  condenseth 
the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kind  of  frescour,  (as 
we  now-a-days  speak,)  hath  also  his  subordinates. 

54.  Subordinates  to  nitre  are,  all  those  things 
which  yield  an  odour  somewhat  earthy,  like  the 
smell  of  earth,  pure  and  good,  newly  digged  or 
tnrned  up ;  of  this  sort  the  chief  are,  borage,  bu- 
lo88,  langue  de  boeuf,  burnet,  strawberry  leaves, 
and  strawberries,  frambois,  or  raspis,  raw  cucum- 
bers, raw  pearmains,  vine  leaves,  and  buds,  also 
Tiolets. 

55.  The  next  in  order,  are  those  which  have  a 
eertain  freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat  more 
inclined  to  heat,  yet  not  altogether  void  of  that 
▼irtoe  of  refreshing  by  coolness;  such  as  are 
balm,  green  citrons,  green  oranges,  rosewater  dis- 
tilled, roasted  wardens ;  also  the  damask,  red,  and 
mask  roses. 

56.  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  subordinates  to 
nitre  do  commonly  confer  more  to  this  intension 
nw,  than  having  passed  the  fire,  because  that  the 
spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  the  fire,  therefore 
tbej  are  best  taken  either  infused  in  some  liquor, 
oriaw. 

57.  As  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  subor- 
dinates to  opium  is,  in  some  sort,  performed  by 
odoors,  so  also  that  which  is  by  subordinates  to 
nitre ;  therefore  the  smell  of  new  and  pure  earth, 
taken  either  by  following  the  plough,  or  by  dig- 
ging, or  by  weeding,  excellently  refresheth  the 
spirits.  Also  the  leaves  of  trees  in  woods,  or 
htdgeB^  falling  towards  the  middle  of  autumn, 
jkld  a  good  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  but  none  so 
good  as  strawberry  leaves  dying.  Likewise  the 
smell  of  violets,  or  wallflowers,  or  beanflowers,  or 
sweetbrier,  or  honeysuckles,  taken  as  they  grrow, 
ia  passing  by  them  only,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

58.  Nay,  and  we  know  a  certain  grreat  lord 
who  lived  long,  that  had  every  morning,  imme- 
diately afWr  sleep,  a  clod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a 
^r  napkin  under  his  nose,  that  he  might  take  the 
smell  thereof. 

59.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  cooling  and  tem- 
pering of  the  blood  by  cool  things,  such  as  are 
endiye,  succory,  leverwort,  purslain,  and  the  like, 
do  also  by  consequent  cool  the  spirits.  But  this 
is  abont,  whereas  rapoura  cool  immediately. 


60.  And  as  touching  the  condensing  of  the  spi- 
rits by  cold,  thus  much.  The  third  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits  we  said  to  be  by  that  which 
we  call  stroking  the  spirits.  The  fourth,  by 
quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  of  them. 

61.  Such  things  stroke  the  spirits  as  are  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them 
not  to  go  abroad ;  but  rather  prevail,  that  the  spi- 
rits, contented  as  it  were  in  their  own  society,  do 
enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  themselves  intA 
their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things 
which  were  formerly  set  down,  as  subordinates  to 
opium  and  nitre,  there  will  need  no  other  inquisi- 
tion. 

62.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the 
spirits,  we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we 
inquire  touching  their  motion.  Now  then,  seeing 
we  have  spoken  of  that  condensation  of  the  spirits 
which  pertaineth  to  their  substance,  we  will  come 
to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought 
to  be  of  that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  eager, 
and  may  delight  rather  to  master  the  tough  and 
obstinate,  than  to  carry  away  the  thin  and  light 
humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and 
strong  drinks,  that  our  use  of  them  be  very  tem- 
perate, and  sometimes  discontinued.  Also  of 
savory,  wild  marjorum,  pennyroyal,  and  all  such 
as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield  unto 
the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecam- 
pane, garlick,  carduus  benedictus,  watercresses, 
while  they  are  young,  germander,  angelica,  ze- 
doary,  vervin,  valerian,  myrrh,  pepperwort,  elder 
flowers,  garden  chervile.  The  use  of  these  things, 
with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes  in  salads, 
sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  ope- 
ration. 

66.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will 
also  serve  excellently  for  this  operation,  in  respect 
that  they  yield  such  a  heat  by  composition,  which 
is  wished,  but  not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For 
the  mixing  of  those  excessive  hot  things,  (such  as 
are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of  Spain,  stavisacre, 
dragonwort,  anacordi,  castoreum,  aristolochium, 
opponax,  ammoniachum,  galbannm,  and  the  like, 
which  of  themselves  cannot  be  taken  inwardly,) 
to  qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the 
opium,  tfiey  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a 
medicament  as  we  now  require ;  which  is  excel- 
lently  seen  in  this,  that  treacle  and  mithridate, 
and  ^e  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the  tongue, 
but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

67.  There  conduces  also  to  the  robust  heat  of 
the  spirits,  Venus  oflen  excited,  rarely  performed ; 
and  no  less  some  of  the  aflfections,  of  which  shall 
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he  spoken  hereafWr.  So  touching  the  heat  of  the 
spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  thus 
moch. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  be  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather 
sparing,  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  deronr  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approred  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagorieal,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monas- 
tieal  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  roan 
long-lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed,  abstinence  from  Are,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like ;  for  all  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigorous  and  mortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  always  equal  and  constant  to  itself,  it 
worketh  the  same  eflect  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  consumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  than 
a  lesser  flajoe  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  Cornarus,  the  Venetian,  showed 
plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

72.  Care  also  must  be  taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 
these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  touch- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  followeth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and  inflame  them.  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means ;  by  sleep,  by 
avoiding  of  vehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- 
cise, and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  affections.  And,  first,  touching 
sleep. 

74.  The  fable  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept 
many  years  together  in  a  cave,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  teacheth  us  that  certain  creatures, 
as  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  some  close  places  a 
whole  winter  together ;  such  is  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restiatn  all  vital  consumption.  That  which 
oees  or  drones  are  also  thought  to  do,  though 


sometimes  destitute  of  hone] 
terflies  and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  aAer  dinner  (the  i 
no  unpleasing  vapours  to  tb 
first  dews  of  our  meat)  is  g 
but  derogatory  and  hurtful  to 
health.  Notwithstanding  ii 
there  is  the  same  reason  of 
both  our  meals  and  our  sleepi 
quent,  but  short  and  little ;  i 
last  period  of  old  age,  a  m 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  c 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  slee 
life,  so  much  more  if  it  be  qui 

78.  These  procure  quiet  si 
especially  boiled,  syrup  of  < 
balm,  apples,  at  our  going  to 
in  malmsey,  especially  whc 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  i 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  sm 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarb 
which  shut  the  mouth  of  tl 
coriander  seed  prepared,  qi 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  s 
things  in  youth,  and  for  thos 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be 
draught  of  clear  cold  water  i 

Touching  voluntary  and 
also  fixed  and  profound  tho 
without  irksomeness,  I  have 
doubt  they  make  to  this  int 
the  spirits,  and  that  more  pot 
ing  they  lay  asleep,  and  s 
much  or  more.  Touching 
quiry  be  made.     So  far  touci 

79.  As  for  motion  and  ex« 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  t 
too  nimble  and  swift,  as  rum 
and  the  like ;  and,  again,  v 
extended  and  strained  to  the  i 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for 
spirits  being  driven  into  si 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  b 
forces,  do  afterward  become 
datory.  On  the  other  side, 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but 
our  utmost  strength,  (such  f 
ing,  riding,  bowling,  and  tk 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the 
sions  of  the  mind,  and  see 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  pi 

80.  Great  joys  attenuate  ai 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  che 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  f 
solving  them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  t 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  n 
sions  of  them  in  hope  or  fani 

82.  Joy  suppressed,  or  com 
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doth  more  comfort  the  spirits,  than  joy  poured 
forth  and  published. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  it  be  void  of  fear,  and 
afflict  not  too  much,  doth  rather  prolong  life;  for 
it  contracteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densatioik 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  the  life ;  for  though 
grief  and  fear  do  both  strengthen  the  spirit,  yet  in 
grief  there  is  a  simple  contraction ;  but  in  fear, 
bj  reason  of  the  cares  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
hopes  intermixed,  there  is  a  turmoil  and  vexing 
of  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  vexa- 
tion, and  causeth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  juices 
of  the  body ;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
hclpeth;  as  those  medicines  do,  which  induces 
robust  heat. 

86.  Envy  is  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and 
feedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per- 
peUial,  and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 

87.  Pity  of  another  man's  misfortune,  which  is 
not  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good  ;  but  pity, 
which  may  reflect  with  some  similitude  upon  the 
party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 

88.  Light  shame  hurteth  not,  seeing  it  con- 
mcteth  the  spirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 
faseth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 
commonly  live  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 
Ignominy,  and  which  afflicteth  the  mind  long, 
contracteth  the  spirits  even  to  suffocation,  and 
is  pernicious. 

69.  Love,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  have  set  down  touch- 
ing joy. 

90.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  oAen  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good ;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselves  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tlnnally  and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part^  long-lived  ;  insomuch  that 
when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 
Can  go  nohigher  therein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  live  not  long  after.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension, 
like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are 
very  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of  life;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight  them, 
and  suffer  them  not  to  tumultuate,  or  to  carry 
Aemselves  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad- 
mire, (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apol- 
lonian,) were  long-lived ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
tested  but  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
CZomation  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 

also  long-lived  ;  as   Gorgias,   Protagoras, 


Isocrates,  Seneca.  And,  certainly,  as  old  men  aro 
for  the  most  part  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do 
often  grow  very  old :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  strain  the  spints, 
or  vex  them  ;  but  subtle,  and  acute,  and  eager  in- 
quisition shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it. 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add  certain  other  general  observations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  besides  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

92.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  of^n  resolved ;  for  attenuation  goeth 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  very  easily  retire,  or  is  condensed.  Now, 
resolution  is  caused  by  over-great  labours,  over- 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  over-great  sweats, 
over-grreat  evacuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  untempe- 
rate  and  unseasonable  use  of  Venus ;  also  by  over- 
greatcares  and  carpings,  and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  all  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  our  vulgar  physicians  also  ad- 
vise,) must  be  avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wonted 
things  and  with  new.  Now,  it  maketh  wonder- 
fully to  the  conservation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And,  therefore,  both  customs  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jocund ;  and,  moreover,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
have  many  renovations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per- 
petual conversing  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  of 
Seneca's,  The  fool  doth  ever  begin  to  live;  yet 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  are  good  for 
long  life. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceive  their  spirits  to  be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
luropishness,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  overwhelm  them, 
and  alter  them.  Now,  the  spirits  are  conUined  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  afffctions, 
temperateness  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose ; 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm 
the  spirits ;  as,  namely,  vehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse feastings,  immoderate  Venus,  difficult  labours, 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecution  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  best 
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tlisposed,  then  to  apply  themselTes  to  feastiiigtt 
Venus,  labours,  endeavours,  business,  whereas,  if 
they  have  a  regard  to  long  life,  (which  may  seem 
strange,)  they  should  rather  practise  the  contrary. 
For  we  ought  to  cherish  and  preserre  good  spirits ; 
and  for  the  evil  disposed  spirits  to  discharge  and 
alter  them. 

95.  Ficinus  saith  not  unwisely,  that  old  men, 
for  the  comforting  of  their  spirits,  ought  often  to 
remember  and  ruminate  upon  the  acts  of  their 
childhood  and  youth;  certainly  such  a  remem- 
brance is  a  kind  of  peculiar  recreation  to  every  old 
man:  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  delight  to  men  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  them  which  have  been  brought 
up  tog«;ther  with  them,  and  to  visit  the  places  of 
their  education.  Vespasian  did  attribute  so  much 
to  this  matter,  that  when  he  was  emperor,  he  would 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  though  but  mean,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
wonted  object  of  his  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  his 
childhood.  And  besides,  he  would  drink  in  a 
wooden  cup  tipped  with  silver,  which  was  his 
grandmother's,  upon  festival  days. 

96.  One  thing  above  all  is  grateful  to  the  spi- 
rits, that  tliere  be  a  continual  progress  to  the  more 
benign;  therefore  we  should  lead  such  a  youth 
and  manliood,  that  our  old  age  should  find  new 
solaces,  whereof  the  chief  is  moderate  ease :  and, 
therefore,  old  men  in  honourable  places  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves,  who  retire  not  to  their 
ease ;  whereof  may  be  found  an  eminent  example 
in  Cassiodorus,  who  was  of  that  reputation 
amongst  tlie  gothish  Kings  of  Italy,  that  he  was 
as  the  soul  of  their  affairs;  afterwards,  being  near 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastery, where  he  ended  not  his  days  before  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  But  this  thing  doth 
require  two  cautions :  one,  that  they  drive  not  off 
till  their  bodies  be  utterly  worn  out  and  diseased  ; 
for  in  such  bodies  all  mutation,  though  to  the  more 
benign,  hasteneth  death ;  the  other,  that  they  sur- 
render not  themselves  to  a  sluggish  case,  but  that 
they  embrace  something  which  may  entertain  their 
thoughts  and  mind  with  contentation ;  in  which 
kind,  the  chief  delights  are  reading  and  contem- 
plation, and  then  the  desires  of  building  and 
planting.  i 

97.  Lastly:  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and 
labour,  undertaken  cheerfully  and  with  a  good 
will,  doth  refresh  the  spirits,  but  with  an  aversa- 
tion  and  unwillingness,  doth  fret  and  deject  them  ; 
and  therefore  it  conferreth  to  long  life,  either  that 
a  man  hath  the  art  to  institute  his  life  so  as  it  may 
be  free  and  suitable  to  his  own  humour,  or  else  to 
lay  such  a  command  upon  his  mind,  that  whatso- 
ever is  imposed  by  fortune,  it  may  rather  lead  him 
than  drair  him. 

98.  Niither  is  that  to  be  omitted  towards  the 
oovernmei  t  of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  be 
taken  of  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  especially  that 
it  be  not  too  much  relaxed ;  for  that  part  hath  a 


greater  dominion  over  the  afl 
the  daily  affections,  than  eithe 
only  those  things  excepted  wfc 
potent  vapours,  as  in  drunk 
choly. 

99.  Touching  the  operatioi 
that  they  may  remain  youthfi 
vigour  thus  much,  which  we  h; 
rately,  for  that  there  is  for  the 
physicians,  and  other  autho 
operations,  a  deep  silence ;  but 
the  operation  upon  the  spirit! 
green  again,  is  the  most  read; 
way  to  long  life,  and  that  for 
diousness ;  one,  because  the  s] 
diously  upon  the  body ;  the  oth 
and  the  affections  work  comp 
spirits,  so  as  these  attain  the  c 
right  line,  other  things  rather 

II.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  I 

TbeRktory. 

1.  The  exclusion  of  the  air 
length  of  life  two  ways ;  first, 
air,  next  unto  the  native  spirit 
may  be  said  to  animate  the  sp: 
ferreth  not  a  little  to  health,  d 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body,  ai 
cation  thereof;  and  therefore 
is  effectual  to  length  of  life. 

3.  Another  effect  which  foil 
of  air  is  much  more  subtile  and 
that  the  body  closed  up,  am 
the  pores,  detaineth  the  spirit! 
it  upon  the  harder  parts  of  the 
spirit  mollifies  and  inteneratei 

3.  Of  this  thing,  the  reason 
desiccation  of  inanimate  bodiei 
almost  infallible,  that  the  sp 
issuing  forth,  drieth  bodies;  d( 
intenerateth  them.  And  it  is  fc 
that  all  heat  doth  properly  atti 
and  contracteth  and  drieth  onl 

4.  Leading  the  life  in  den 
the  air  receives  not  the  sunbeai 
to  long  life.  For  the  air  of  it 
towards  the  depredation  of  thi 
stirred  up  by  heat.  Certain 
recall  things  past  to  his  men 
that  the  statures  of  men  have  fa 
greater  than  those  that  sucoc 
and  some  other  places :  but  tl 
their  lives,  for  the  most  pari 
length  of  life,  and  largeness  o 
affinity ;  the  cave  also  of  Epimc 
the  fables.  I  suppose  likewi 
columnar  anchorites  was  a  thi 
life  in  caves,  in  respect  the  t 
much  pierce  thither,  nor  the  ai 
changes  or  inequalities.  Thii 
Simeon  Stelitas,  as  well  Da 
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other  colamnar  anchorites,  hare  been  exceeding 
long-lired  ;  likewise  the  anchorites  in  our  days, 
closed  up  and  immured  either  within  walls  or 
pillars,  are  of\en  found  to  be  long-lived. 

5.  Next  unto  the  life  in  caves,  is  the  life  on 
moantains :  for  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate  into  caves,  so  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
being  destitute  of  reflection,  they  are  of  small 
force.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  mountains 
where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure ;  namely,  whether 
by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  valleys,  clouds  and 
▼ipours  do  not  ascend,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains 
which  encompass  Barbary,  where,  even  at  this 
day,  they  live  many  times  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  hath  been  noted  before. 

6.  And  this  kind  of  air  of  caves  and  mountains, 
of  its  own  proper  nature,  is  little  or  nothing  pre- 
datory ;  but  air,  such  as  ours  is,  which  is  preda- 
tory through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ought  as  much 
•s  is  possible  to  be  excluded  from  the  body. 

7.  But  the  air  is  prohibited  and  excluded  two 
ways :  first,  by  closing  the  pores :  secondly,  by 
filling  them  up. 

8.  To  the  closing  of  the  pores,  help  coldness  of 
the  air,  going  naked,  whereby  the  skin  is  made 
hard,  washing  in  cold  water,  astringents  applied 
to  the  skin,  such  as  are  mastick,  myrrhe,  myrtle. 

9.  But  much  more  may  we  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion by  baths,  yet  those  rarely  used,  (especially 
in  summer,)  which  are  made  of  astringent  mineral 
waters,  such  as  may  safely  be  used,  as  waters  par- 
ticipating of  steel  and  copperas,  for  these  do  po- 
tently contract  the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paintings,  and 
•ach  like  unctuous  daubings,  and  (which  may 
moot  commodiously  be  used)  oil  and  fat  things, 
do  no  less  conserve  the  substance  of  the  body, 
than  oil  colours  and  varnish  do  preserve  wood. 

11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  their  bodies 
with  woad,  and  were  exceeding  long-lived ;  the 
Picts  also  used  paintings,  and  are  thought  by 
some  to  have  derived  their  name  from  thence. 

12.  The  Brazilians  and  Virginians  paint  them- 
■dvet  at  this  day,  who  are  (especially  the  former) 
fery  long-lived ;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago,  the 
French  Jesuites  had  speech  with  some  who  re- 
membered the  building  of  Fernambuck,  which 
WIS  done  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  and 
thej  were  then  at  man's  estate. 

13.  Joannes  de  Temporibus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  extended  his  life  to  three  hundred  years, 
being  asked  how  he  preserved  himself  so  long,  is 
eaid  to  have  answered,  By  oil  without,  and  by 
honey  within.  | 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  the  wild  Irish,  even  at 
this  day  live  very  long ;  certainly  they  report, 
that  within  these  few  years,  the  Countess  of  Des- 
mond lived  to  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  age, 
•ad  bred  teeth  three  times.  Now  the  Irish  have  | 
a  fSmhion  to  chafe,  and,  as  it  were,  to  baste  them- 
advea  with  old  salt  butter  against  the  fire. 
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15.  The  same  Irish  used  to  wear  saffroned  linen 
and  shirts,  which,  though  it  were  at  first  devised 
to  prevent  vermin,  yet  howsoever  I  take  it  to  be 
very  useful  for  lengthening  of  life ;  for  saffron,  of 
all  things  that  I  know,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
skin,  and  the  comforting  of  the  flesh,  seeing  it 
is  both  notably  astringent,  and  hath  besides  an 
oleosity  and  subtile  heat  without  any  acrimony. 
I  remember  a  certain  Englishman  who  when  he 
w^ent  to  sea  carried  a  bag  of  saflfron  next  his 
stomach,  that  he  might  conceal  it,  and  so  escape 
custom ;  and  whereas  he  was  wont  to  bo  always 
exceeding  seasick,  at  that  time  he  continued  very 
well,  and  felt  no  provocation  to  vomit. 

16.  Hippocrates  adviseth  in  winter  to  wear 
clean  linen,  and  in  summer  foul  linen,  and  be- 
smeared with  oil :  the  reason  may  seem  to  be,  be- 
cause in  summer  the  spirits  exhale  most,  therefore 
the  pores  of  the  skin  would  be  filled  up. 

17.  Hereupon  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of 
oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  to  anoint  the 
skin  therewith,  would  principally  conduce  to  long 
life.  The  anointing  would  be  done  every  morn- 
ing when  we  rise  out  of  bed  with  oil,  in  which  a 
little  bay-salt  and  saffron  is  mixed.  But  this 
anointing  must  bo  lightly  done  with  wool,  or 
some  soft  sponge,  not  laying  it  on  thick,  but 
gently  touching  and  wetting  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain  that  liquors,  even  the  oily 
themselves,  in  great  quantities  draw  somewhat 
from  the  body ;  but,  contrarily,  in  small  quantities 
are  drunk  in  by  the  body ;  therefore  the  anointing 
would  be  but  light  as  we  said,  or  rather  the  shirt 
itself  would  be  besmeared  with  oil. 

19.  It  may  happily  be  objected  that  this  anoint- 
ing with  oil  which  we  commend  (though  it  were 
never  in  use  with  us,  and  amongst  the  Italians 
is  cast  off  again)  was  anciently  very  familiar 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  and  a  part  of 
their  diet,  and  yet  men  were  not  longer  lived  in 
those  days  than  now.  But  it  may  rightly  be  an- 
swered, oil  was  in  use  only  af^er  baths,  unless  it 
were  perhaps  amongst  champions ;  now  hot  baths 
are  as  much  contrary  to  our  operation  as  anoint- 
ings arc  congruous,  seeing  the  one  opens  the 
passages,  the  other  stops  them  up ;  therefore  the 
bath  without  the  anointing  following  is  utterly 
bad,  the  anointing  without  the  bath  is  best  of  all. 
Besides,  the  anointing  amongst  them  was  used 
only  for  delicacy,  or  (if  you  take  it  at  the  best) 
for  health,  but  by  no  means  in  order  to  long  life ; 
and  therefore  they  used  them  with  all  .precious 
ointment's,  which  were  good  for  deliciousness, 
but  hurtful  to  our  intention,  in  regard  of  their 
heat;  so  that  Virgil  seemeth  not  to  have  said 
amiss, 

Nee  catii  Uquldi  cornimpitur  uiui  otivl. 

That  odnriferoui  cania  bath  not  tupplanted  the  uae  of  nent 
oil  olive. 

20.  Anointing  with  oil  conduceth  to  health, 
both  in  winter,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  -sold  air, 
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and  in  summer,  by  detainingr  the  spirits  within, 
and  prohibiting^  the  resolution  of  them,  and  keep- 
ing off  the  force  of  the  air,  which  is  then  most 
predatory. 

21.  Seeing  the  anointing  with  oil  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  operations  to  long  life,  we  have 
thought  good  to  add  some  cautions,  lest  the  health 
should  be  endangered;  they  are  four,  according 
to  the  four  inconveniences  which  may  follow 
thereupon. 

22.  The  first  inconvenience  is,  that  by  repress- 
ing sweats  it  may  engender  diseases  from  those 
excrementitious  humours.  To  this  a  remedy  must 
be  given  by  purges  and  clysters,  that  evacuation 
may  be  duly  performed.  This  is  certain,  that 
evacuation  by  sweats  commonly  advanceth  health, 
and  derogateth  from  long  life,  but  gentle  purges 
work  upon  the  humours,  not  upon  the  spirits  as 
sweat  doth. 

23.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may 
heat  the  body,  and  in  time  inflame  it;  for  the 
spirits  shut  in,  and  not  breathing  forth,  acquire 
heat.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  if 
the  diet  most  usually  incline  to  the  colder  part, 
and  that  at  times  some  proper  cooling  medicines 
be  taken,  of  which  we  shall  straight  speak  in  the 
operation  upon  the  blood. 

24.  The  third  is,  that  it  may  annoy  the  head ; 
for  all  oppletion  from  without  strikes  back  the  va- 
pours, and  sends  them  up  into  the  head.  This 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  purgers,  especially 
clysters,  and  by  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  stomach 
strongly  with  styptics,  and  by  combing  and  rub- 
bing the  head,  and  by  washing  it  with  convenient 
lees,  that  something  may  exhale,  and  by  not 
omittins^.  competent  and  good  exercises,  that 
something  also  may  perspire  by  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtile 
evil ;  namely,  that  the  spirit  being  detained  by  the 
closing  up  of  the  pores,  is  likely  to  multiply  it- 
self too  much ;  for  when  little  issueth  forth,  and 
new  spirit  is  continually  engendered,  the  spirit 
increaseth  too  fast,  and  so  preyeth  upon  the  body 
more  plentifully.  But  this  is  not  altogether  so ; 
for  all  spirit  closed  up  is  dull,  (for  it  is  blown  and 
excited  with  motion  as  flame  is,)  and  therefore  it 
is  less  active,  and  less  generative  of  itself ;  indeed 
it  is  thereby  increased  in  heat,  (as  flame  is,)  but 
slow  in  motion.  And  therefore  the  remedy  to  this 
inconvenience  must  be  by  cold  things,  being 
sometimes  mixed  with  oil,  such  as  are  roses  and 
myrtles,  for  we  must  altogether  disclaim  hot 
things,  as  we  said  of  cassia. 

26.  Neither  will  it  be  unprofitable  to  wear 
next  the  body  garments  that  have  in  them  some 
unctuosity,  or  oleosity,  not  aquosity,  for  they 
will  exhaust  the  body  less ;  such  as  are  those  of 
woollen,  rather  than  those  of  linen.  Certainly  it 
is  manifest  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  if  you  lay 
sweet  powders  amongst  linen,  they  will  much 
sooner  lose  their  smell  than  amongst  woollen. 


And  therefore  linen  is  to  be  preferred  for  delicaej 
and  neatness,  but  to  be  suspected  for  our  <^ 
ration. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  as  soon  as  they  foil  atek, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  take  the  sheets  off 
their  beds,  and  to  wrap  themselves  in  the  woollen 
clothes. 

28.  Some  repo^  that  thej  hare  found  great 
benefit  in  the  conservation  of  their  health,  by 
wearing  scarlet  waistcoats  next  their  akin,  and 
under  their  shirts,  as  well  down  to  the  nether 
parts  as  on  the  upper. 

29.  It  is  also  to  be  obserred,  that  air  accnstom- 
ed  to  the  body  doth  less  prey  npon  it  than  new  air 
and  often  changed  ;  and  therefore  poor  people,  in 
small  cottages,  who  live  always  within  the  amell 
of  the  same  chimney,  and  change  not  their  seals, 
are  commonly  longest  lived ;  notwithstanding,  to 
other  operations  (especially  for  them  whose  spirits 
are  not  altogether  doll)  we  judge  change  of  air  to 
be  very  profitable,  but  a  mean  must  be  used  which 
may  satisfy  on  both  sides.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  our  habitation  four  times  a  year«  at  con- 
stant and  set  times,  unto  conyenient  aeata,  that  so 
the  body  may  neither  be  in  too  mnch  peregrioa- 
tion,  nor  in  too  much  station.  And  touching  the 
operation  upon  the  exclusion  of  air»  and  aTc^iag 
the  predatory  force  thereof,  thus  mnch. 

III.  The  Operation  upon  the  Bloody  and  iU  Sb» 

The  hbtory. 

1.  The  following  operations  answer  to  the  two 
precedent,  and  are  in  the  relation  of  passives  and 
actives ;  for  the  two  precedent  intend  this,  that 
the  spirits  and  air  in  their  actions  may  be  the 
less  depredatory.  But  because  the  blood  is  an 
irrigation  or  watering  of  the  juices  and  members, 
and  a  preparation  to  them,  therefore  we  will  pat 
the  operation  upon  the  blood  in  the  first  place : 
concerning  this  operation  we  will  propound  cer- 
tain counsels,  few  in  number,  but  rery  powerfol 
in  virtue :  they  are  three. 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  blood 
be  brought  to  a  cold  temper,  it  will  be  so  moch 
the  less  dissipable.  But  because  the  cold  things 
which  are  taken  by  the  mouth  agpree  but  ill  with 
many  other  intentions,  therefore  it  will  be  best  to 
find  out  some  such  things  as  may  be  free  from 
these  inconveniences. 

3.  The  first  is  this :  let  there  be  brought  into 
use,  especially  in  youth,  clysters  not  purging  at 
all,  or  absterging,  but  only  cooling,  and  some- 
what opening:  those  are  approved  which  are 
made  of  the  juices  of  lettuce,  purslane,  liverwort, 
house-leek,  and  the  mucilage  of  the  seed  of  flea- 
wort,  with  some  temperate  opening  decoction, 
and  a  little  camphire ;  but  in  the  declining  age 
let  the  house-leek  and  purslane  be  left  out,  and 
the  juices  of  borage  and  endive,  and  the  like,  be 
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pat  in  their  rooms.    And  let  these  clysters  be  re- 
tained, if  it  may  be  for  an  hour  or  more. 

4.  The  other  is  this,  let  there  be  in  use,  espe- 
mlly  in  summer,  baths  of  fresh  water,  and  but 
lukewarm,  altogether  without  emollients,  as  mal- 
lows, mercury,  milk,  and  the  like;  rather  take  new 
whey  in  some  good  quantity,  and  roses. 

5.  But  (that  which  is  the  principal  in  this  in- 
tention and  new)  we  advise  that  before  the  bath- 
ing, the  body  be  anointed  with  oil,  with  some 
thickness,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  cooling  may 
be  received,  and  the  water  excluded :  yet  let  not 
the  pores  of  the  body  be  shut  too  close,  for  when 
the  outward  cold  closeth  up  the  body  too  strongly, 
it  U  so  far  from  furthering  coolness,  that  it  rather 
forbids,  and  stirs  up  heat. 

6.  Like  unto  this  is  the  use  of  bladders,  with 
some  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  applied  to  the 
ieferior  region  of  the  body,  namely,  from  the  ribs 
to  the  privy  parts :  for  this  also  is  a  Icind  of  bath- 
ing, where  the  body  of  the  liquor  is  for  the  most 
part  excluded,  and  the  cooling  quality  admitted. 

7.  The  third  counsel  remaineth,  which  belong- 
8th  not  to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  sub- 
itanee  thereof,  that  it  may  be  made  more  firm  and 
less  dissipable,  and  such  as  the  heat  of  the  spirit 
■isy  hare  the  less  power  over  it 

8.  And  as  for  the  use  of  fill  ngs  of  gold ,  leaf-gold , 
powder  of  pearl,  precious  stones,  coral,  and  the 
like,  we  have  no  opinion  of  them  at  this  day,  un- 
less it  be  only  as  they  may  satisfy  this  present 
operatioa.  Certainly,  seeing  the  Arabians,  Gre- 
cians, and  modern  physici.ins,  have  attributed 
SQch  virtues  to  these  things,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
nothing,  which  so  great  men  have  observed  of 
Ihem.  And,  therefore,  omitting  all  fantastical 
opinions  about  them,  we  do  verily  believe,  that  if 
tiiiere  could  be  some  such  things  conveyed  into 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  in  minute  and  fine 
portions,  orer  which  the  spirits  and  heat  should 
haye  little  or  no  power,  absolutely  it  would  not 
only  resist  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  also,  and 
be  a  most  effectual  means  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  in  this  thing  several  cautions 
are  to  be  given ;  first,  that  there  be  a  most  exact 
commination :  secondly,  that  such  hard  and  solid 
lliingB  be  yoid  of  all  malignant  qualities,  lest 
wiiile  they  be  dispersed  and  lurk  in  the  veins, 
they  breed  some  illconvenience :  thirdly,  that  they 
be  never  taken  together  with  meats,  nor  in  any 
sneh  manner  as  they  may  stick  long,  lest  they 
beget  dangerous  obstructions  about  the  mesentery : 
Isstly,  that  they  be  taken  very  rarely,  that  they 
nay  not  coagulate  and  knot  together  in  the  veins. 

9.  Therefore,  let  the  manner  of  taking  them  be 
fasting,  in  white  wine,  a  little  oil  of  almonds 
mingled  therewith,  exercise  used  immediately 
npon  the  taking  of  them. 

10.  The  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion are,  instead  of  ail,  gold,  pearls,  and  coral ;  for 
all  metals,  except  gold,  are  not  without  some 


'  malignant  quality  in  the  dissolutions  of  them, 
I  neither  will  they  be  beaten  to  that  exquisite  fine- 
I  ness  that  leaf-gold  hath.  As  for  all  glassy  and 
'  transparent  jewels,  we  like  them  not,  (as  we  said 
before,)  for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  safer  and  more 
effectual  way  would  be  by  the  use  of  woods  in 
infusions  and  decoctions ;  for  there  is  in  them  suf- 
ficient to  cause  firmness  of  blood,  and  not  the  like 
danger  for  breeding  obstructions ;  but  especially, 
because  they  may  be  takeii  in  meat  and  drink, 
whereby  they  will  find  the  more  easy  entrance 
into  the  veins,  and  not  be  avoided  in  excrements. 

12.  The  woods  fit  for  this  purpose  are  sanders, 
the  oak,  and  vine.  As  for  all  hot  woods  or  some- 
thing rosiny,  we  reject  them ;  notwithstanding, 
you  may  add  the  woody  stalks  of  rosemary  dried, 
for  rosemary  is  a  shrub,  and  exceedeth  in  age 
many  trees,  also  the  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  in 
such  quantity  as  they  may  not  yield  an  unpleas- 
ing  taste. 

13.  Let  the  woods  be  taken  either  boiled  in 
broths,  or  infused  in  must  or  ale  before  tliey  leave 
working;  but  in  broths  (as  the  custom  is  for  guai- 
acum  and  the  like)  they  would  be  infused  a  good 
while  before  the  boiling,  that  the  firmer  part  of  the 
wood,  and  not  that  only  which  lieth  loosely,  may 
be  drawn  forth.  As  for  ash,  though  it  be  used  for 
cups,  yet  we  like  it  not.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  blood,  thus  much. 

IV.  The  Operation  upon  the  Juices  of  the  Body. 
The  history. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies  (as  was  said 
before  in  the  inquisition  touching  inanimates) 
which  are  hardly  consumed,  hard  things  and  fat 
things,  as  is  seen  in  metals  and  stones,  and  in  oil 
and  wax. 

2.  It  must  be  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  juice 
of  the  body  be  somewhat  hard,  and  that  it  be  fat 
or  subroscid. 

3.  As  for  hardness,  it  is  caused  three  ways :  by 
aliment  of  a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the 
skin  and  flesh,  and  by  exercise,  binding  and  com- 
pacting the  juices  of  the  body,  that  they  be  not 
soft  and  frothy. 

4.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  it  ought  to 
be  such  as  is  not  easily  dis^^ipable,  such  as  are 
beef,  swine's  flesh,  deer,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose, 
ringdove,  especially  if  they  be  a  little  powdered; 
fish  is  likewise  salted  and  dried,  old  cheese,  and 
the  like. 

5.  As  for  the  bread,  oaten  bread  or  bread  with 
some  mixture  of  pease  in  it,  or  rye  bread,  or  barley 
bread,  are  more  solid  than  wheat  bread,  and  in 
wheat  bread,  the  coarse  wheat  bread  is  more  solid 
than  the  pure  manchet. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades,  which  live 
upon  salted  fish,  and  generally  all  fish  eaters,  aie 
long-lived. 

7.  The  monks  and  hermits  which  fod  sparingly. 
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and  upon  dry  aliment,  attained  commonly  to  a 
great  a^ 

8.  Also,  pure  water  usually  drunk,  makes  the 
juices  of  the  body  less  frothy;  unto  which  if,  for 
the  dulness  of  the  spirits,  (which  no  doubt  in 
water  are  but  a  little  penetrative,)  you  shall  add  a 
little  nitie,  we  conceive  it  would  be  very  good. 
And  touching  the  firmness  of  the  aliment,  thus 
much. 

9.  As  for  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
by  cold :  they  are  longer  lived  for  the  most  part 
that  live  abroad  in  the  open  air,  than  they  that 
live  in  houses ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
countries,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  hoL 

10.  Great  store  of  clothes,  either  upon  the  bed 
or  back,  do  resolve  the  body. 

11.  Washing  the  body  in  cold  water  is  good  for 
length  of  life ;  use  of  hot  baths  is  naught :  touch- 
ing baths  of  astringent  mineral  waters,  we  have 
spoken  before. 

12.  As  for  exercise,  an  idle  life  doth  manifestly 
make  the  flesh  sof^  and  dissipable :  robust  exer- 
cise (so  it  be  without  overmuch  sweating  or  wea- 
riness) maketh  it  hard  and  compact.  Also  exer- 
cise within  cold  water,  as  swimming,  is  very 
good ;  and  generally  exercise  abroad  is  better  than 
that  within  houses. 

13.  Touching  frications,  (which  are  a  kind  of 
exercise,)  because  they  do  rather  call  forth  the 
aliment  that  hardens  the  flesh,  we  will  inquire 
hereafter  in  the  due  place. 

1 4.  Having  now  spoken  of  hardening  the  Juices 
of  the  body,  we  are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity 
and  fatness  of  them,  which  is  a  more  perfect  and 
potent  intention  than  induration,  because  it  hath 
no  inconvenience  or  evil  annexed.  For  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  hardening  of  the 
juices  are  of  that  nature,  that  while  they  prohibit 
the  absumption  of  the  aliment,  they  also  hinder 
the  operation  of  the  same ;  whereby  it  happens, 
that  the  same  things  are  both  propitious  and  ad- 
verse to  length  of  life;  but  those  things  which 
pertain  to  making  the  juices  oily  and  roscid,  help 
on  both  sides,  for  they  render  the  aliment  both 
less  dissipable,  and  more  reparable. 

15.  But,  whereas  we  say  that  the  juice  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  roscid  and  fat,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  we  mean  it  not  of  a  vbible  fat,  but  of  a  dewi- 
ness dispersed,  or  (if  you  will  call  it)  radical  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil, 
or  the  fat  of  meat  or  marrow,  do  engender  the  like, 
and  satisfy  our  intention :  for  those  things  which 
are  once  perfect  are  not  brought  back  again ;  but 
the  aliments  ought  to  be  such,  which  after  diges- 
tion and  maturation,  do  then  in  the  end  engender 
oleosity  in  the  jutces. 

17.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil 
or  fat  by  itself  and  simple  is  hard  of  dissipation ; ' 
but  in  mixture  it  doth  not  retain  the  same  nature : 
for  as  oil  by  itself  is  much  more  longer  in  con-  ^ 


suming  than  water,  so  in  paper  o 
longer,  and  is  later  dried,  as  we ' 

18.  To  the  irroration  of  the  bo 
or  baked  meats  are  more  eflec 
meats,  and  all  preparation  of  dm 
inconvenient ;  besides  oil  is  mo 
tracted  out  of  dried  bodies  than  o« 

19.  Generally,  to  the  irrorat 
much  use  of  sweet  things  is 
sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds, 
tachios,  dates,  raisins  of  the  son 
the  like.  Contrarily,  all  sour,  i 
very  biting  things  are  opposite 
of  roscid  juice. 

20.  Neither  would  we  be  thoi 
Maenichees,  or  their  diet,  thov 
the  frequent  use  of  all  kinds  < 
and  roots  in  meats  or  sauces,  coi 
(and  bread  is  that  which  maket 
is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

31.  But  there  is  nothing  mak 
irroration  of  the  body  as  the  qm 
which  is  the  convoy  of  the  mn 
there  be  in  use  such  drinks  ai 
mony  or  sourness  are  notwith 
such  are  those  wines  which  ai 
man  said  in  Plautus)  vetustate  i 
with  age,  and  ale  of  the  same  k 

22.  Mead  (as  we  suppose)  w 
it  were  strong  and  old ;  but  1 
hath  in  it  some  sharp  parts,  (a 
sharp  water  which  the  chymis 
it,  which  will  dissolve  metals,] 
take  the  same  portion  of  sugi 
fused  into  it,  but  so  incorporate 
to  be  in  mead,  and  to  keep  it  to 
or  at  least  six  months,  where 
lose  the  crudity,  and  the  sugar 

23.  Now,  ancientness  in  win 
in  it,  that  it  engenders  subtilty 
liquor,  and  acrimony  in  the  s] 
first  is  profitable,  and  the  secoi 
to  rectify  this  evil  commixture 
into  the  vessel,  before  the  wine 
the  must,  swine's  flesh  or  deerV 
that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  ma; 
to  ruminate  and  feed,  and  so  lai 
dacity. 

24.  In  like  manner,  if  ale  sh 
only  with  the  grains  of  wheat,  1 
and  the  like,  but  also  should 
pose  a  third  part  to  these  gn 
roots,  such  as  are  potado  roots,  ] 
burre  roots,  or  some  other  s^ 
roots;  we  suppose  it  would  1 
drink  for  long  life  than  the  a 
only. 

Also,  such  things  as  have  ve 
notwithstanding,  are  without 
mordacity,  are  very  good  sala 
we  find  to  be  in  some  few  of  th< 
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flowers  of  iyy,  which,  infused  in  vinegar,  are 
pleasant  eyen  to  the  taste,  marigold  leaves,  which 
are  used  in  broths,  and  flowers  of  betony.  And, 
teaching  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the 
bed  J,  thus  much. » 

V.  T%e  Optraiian  tipon  the  Bowels  of  their  Extru- 
sion (f  Mment. 
The  biatory. 

1.  What  those  things  are  which  comfort  the 
principal  bowels,  which  are  the  fountains  of 
concoctions,  namely,  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
•nd  brain,  to  perform  their  functions  well,  (where- 
by aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  spirits  are 
dispersed,  and  the  reparation  of  the  whole  body 
is  accomplished,)  may  be  derived  from  physi- 
cians, and  from  their  prescripts  and  advices. 

9.  Touching  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesen- 
teries, guts,  and  lungs,  we  speak  not,  for  these 
an  members  ministering  to  the  principal,  and 
whereas  speech  is  made  touching  health,  they 
nqaire  sometimes  a  most  special  consideration, 
because  each  of  these  have  their  diseases,  which, 
Qnless  they  be  cured,  will  have  influence  upon 
ihe  principal  members.  But,  as  touching  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  reparation  by  aliments, 
and  retardation  of  the  incoction  of  old  age ;  if 
the  concoctions  and  those  principal  bowels  be 
well  disposed,  the  rest  will  commonly  follow 
according  to  one*s  wish. 

S.  And  as  for  those  things  which,  according 
to  the  diflferent  state  of  every  man's  body,  may 
be  transferred  into  his  diet,  and  the  regiment 
of  his  life,  he  may  collect  them  out  of  the 
books  of  physicians,  which  have  written  of 
the  comforting  and  preserving  the  four  prin- 
cipal members;  for  conservation  of  health  hath 
commonly  need  of  no  more  than  some  short 
eoorses  of  physic,  but  length  of  life  cannot  be 
hoped  without  an  orderly  diet,  and  a  constant 
face  of  sovereign  medicines.  But  we  will  pro- 
poond  some  few,  and  those  the  most  select  and 
prime  directions. 

4*  The  stomach  (which,  as  they  say,  is  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  whose  strength  and 
foodness  is  fundamental  to  the  other  concoctions) 
OQght  so  to  be  guarded  and  confirmed  that  it  may 
be  without  intemperateness  hot;  next,  astricted 
or  bound,  not  loose ;  furthermore,  clean,  not  sur- 
charged with  foul  humours,  and  yet  (in  regard  it 
is  noorished  from  itself,  and  not  from  the  veins) 
not  altogether  empty  or  hungry ;  lastly,  it  is  to  be 
kept  ever  in  appetite,  because  appetite  sharpens 
digestion. 

5.  I  wonder  much  how  that  same  calidum  bi- 
bere,  to  drink  warm  drink,  (which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients,)  is  laid  down  again.  I 
koew  a  physician  that  was  very  famous,  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  dinner  and  supper,  would  usu. 
ally  eat  a  few  spoonfuls  of  very  warm  broth  with 
moch  greediness,  and  then  would  presently  wish 


that  it  were  out  agrain,  saying,  he  had  no  need  of 
the  broth,  but  only  of  the  warmth. 

6.  I  do  verily  conceive  it  good  that  the  first 
draught  either  of  wine,  or  ale,  or  any  other  drink 
(to  which  a  man  is  most  accustomed)  be  taken 
at  supper  warm. 

7.  Wine  in  which  gold  hath  been  quenched,  I 
conceive,  would  be  very  good  once  in  a  meal ; 
not  that  I  believe  the  gold  conferreth  any  virtue 
thereunto,  but  that  I  know  that  the  quenching  of 
all  metals  in  any  kind  of  liquor  doth  leave  a  most 
potent  astriction.  Now,  I  choose  gold,  because, 
besides  that  astriction  which  I  desire,  it  leaveth 
nothing  behind  it  of  a  metalline  impression. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sops  of  bread  dip- 
ped in  wine,  taken  at  the  midst  of  the  meal,  are 
better  than  wine  itself,  especially  if  there  were 
infused  into  the  wine  in  which  the  sops  were  dip- 
ped, rosemary  and  citron  pill,  and  that  with  sugar, 
tliat  it  may  not  slip  too  fast. 

9.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  quinces  is  good 
to  strengthen  the  stomach,  but  we  take  them  to 
be  better  if  they  be  used  in  that  which  they  call 
quiddeny  of  quinces,  than  in  the  bodies  of  the 
quinces  themselves,  because  they  lie  heavy  in 
the  stomach.  But  those  quiddenies  are  best 
taken,  after  meals,  alone;  before  meals,  dipped 
in  vinegar. 

10.  Such  things  as  are  good  for  the  stomach 
above  other  simples  are  these,  rosemary,  elecam- 
pane, mastic,  wormwood,  sage,  mint. 

11.  I  allow  pills  of  aloes,  mastic,  and  safiron, 
winter-time,  taken  before  dinner,  but  so  as  the 
aloes  be  not  only  oftentimes  washed  in  rose-water, 
but  also  in  vinegar  in  which  tragacanth  hath  been 
infused,  and  after  that  be  macerated  for  a  few  hours 
in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  before  it  be 
made  into  pills. 

12.  Wine  or  ale,  wherein  wormwood  has  been 
infused,  with  a  little  elecampane  and  yellow 
Sanders,  will  do  well,  taken  at  times,  and  tliat 
especially  in  winter. 

13.  But  in  summer,  a  draught  of  white  wine 
allayed  with  strawberry  water,  in  which  wine, 
powder  of  pearls,  and  of  the  shells  of  crawfishes 
exquisitely  beaten,  and  (which  may,  perhaps, 
seem  strange)  a  little  chalk  have  been  infused, 
doth  excellently  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
stomach. 

14.  But,  generally,  all  draughts  in  the  morn- 
ing (which  are  but  too  frequently  used)  of  cool- 
ing things,  as  of  juices,  decoctions,  whey,  barley 
waters,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  put  into  the  stomach  fasting  which 
is  purely  cold.  These  things  are  belter  given,  if 
need  require,  either  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  oi 
else  an  hour  after  a  light  breakfast. 

15.  Often  fastings  are  bad  for  long  life ;  be- 
sides, all  thirst  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  sc^miach 
is  to  be  kept  clean,  but  always  moist. 

16.  Oil  of  olives  new  and  good,  in  which  a 
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litlle  mithridate  hath  been  dissolyed,  anointed 
upon  the  backbone,  just  agalnat  the  mouth  of  the 
•toDiach,  doth  wonderfully  comfort  the  stomach. 

17.  A  small  bag  filled  with  locks  of  scarlet 
wool  steeped  in  red  wine,  in  which  myrtle,  and 
citron  pill,  and  a  little  saffron  have  been  infused, 
may  be  always  worn  upon  the  stomach.  And 
touching  those  things  which  comfort  the  stomach, 
thus  much,  seeing  many  of  those  things  also 
which  serve  for  other  operations  are  helpful  to 
this. 

18.  The  liver,  if  it  be  presenred  from  torrefao- 
tion  or  desiccation,  and  from  obstruction,  it  need- 
eth  no  more ;  for  that  looseness  of  it  which  begets 
aquosities  is  plainly  a  disease,  but  the  other  two, 
old  age  approaching  induceth. 

19.  Hereunto  appertain  most  especially  those 
things  which  are  set  down  in  the  operation  upon 
the  blood  ;  we  will  add  a  very  few  things  more, 
but  those  selected. 

20.  Principally,  let  there  be  in  use  the  wine  of 
sweet  pomegranates ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  juice  of  them  newly  pressed ;  let  it  be  taken 
in  the  morning  with  a  little  sugar,  and  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  expression  is  made  put  a 
small  piece  of  citron  pill,  green,  and  three  or  four 
whole  cloves;  let  this  be  taken  from  February 
till  the  end  of  April. 

21.  Bring  also  into  use,  abore  all  other  herbs, 
water-cresses,  but  young,  not  old  ;  they  may  be 
used  either  raw  in  sal  lets,  or  in  broths,  or  in 
drinks ;  and  after  that  take  spoonwort. 

22.  Aloes,  however  washed  or  corrected,  is 
hurtful  for  the  liver,  and  therefore  it  is  never  to 
be  taken  ordinarily.  Contrariwise,  rhubarb  is 
sovereign  for  the  liver,  so  that  these  three  cau- 
tions be  interposed :  First,  that  it  be  taken  before 
meat,  lest  it  dry  the  body  too  much,  or  leave  some 
impressions  of  the  stypicity  thereof.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  macerated  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  new  drawn,  with  rose  water,  before  it  be 
infused  in  liquor,  or  given  in  the  proper  substance. 
Thirdly,  that  it  be  taken  by  turns,  one  while 
simple,  another  while  with  tartar,  or  a  little  bay- 
salt,  that  it  carry  not  away  the  lighter  parts  only, 
and  make  the  mass  of  the  humours  the  more  ob- 
stinate. 

23.  I  allow  wine,  or  some  decoction  with  steel, 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to 
open  the  more  strong  obstructions ;  yet  so  that  a 
draught  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  new  drawn,  ever  go  before,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  sides, 
constantly  follow. 

2 1  Sweetened  liquors,  and  that  with  some  fat^ 
ness,  are  principally,  and  not  a  little  effectual  to 
prevent  the  arefaction,  and  saltness,  and  torrefac- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  old  ness  of  the  liver,  espe- 
oiiilly  if  they  be  well  incorporated  with  age.  They 
nre  made  of  sweet  fruits  and  roots ;  as,  namely,  the 
wines  and  julips  of  raisins  of  the  sun  new,  jujubes. 


dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips,  pota 
with  the  mixture  of  liquorice  m 
julip  of  the  Indian  grain,  (whick 
with  the  mixture  of  some  ti 
much  to  the  same  end.  Bu| 
that  the  intention  of  preserving 
of  softness  and  fatness,  is  mo 
than  that  other  which  pertains 
the  liver,  which  rather  tendetl 
length  of  life,  saving  that  obs 
duoeth  torrefaetion,  is  as  oppo 
those  other  arefactions. 

25.  I  commend  the  roots  of 
and  beeto  cleared  of  their  piti 
they  be  tender  in  water,  with  a 
wine,  for  ordinary  sallets,  to 
and  vinegar.  Also  asparagus, 
and  bunooto  boiled  and  served 
manner.  Also  broths  in  the  a 
buds,  and  the  green  blades  of  « 
ing  the  preserving  of  the  liver, 

26.  The  heart  receiveth  be 
from  the  air  which  we  breathei, 
from  the  affections.  Now,  ma 
which  have  been  formerly  spt 
spirits,  may  be  transferred  hiti 
gested  mass  of  cordials  collei 
avails  little  to  our  intention 
those  things  which  are  fonnd  1 
poisons,  may,  with  good  jud| 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  hear 
be  of  that  kind,  that  they  do 
the  particular  poisons,  as  arm  t 
against  poison  in  general,  i 
several  cordials,  you  may  n 
already  set  down. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  ai 
by  experience  than  by  signs, 
to  be  best  where  the  country  i 
and  that  lieth  open  on  all  aid 
be  dry,  and  yet  not  barren  or  i 
forth  wild  thyme,  and  eyebri 
marjoram,  and  here  and  there  i 
which  is  not  altogether  void  o 
niently  set  with  some  trees  fa 
sweetbrier-rose  smelleth  soon 
aromatically.  If  there  be  rj 
them  rather  hurtful  than  got 
very  small,  and  clear,  and  gra^ 

28.  It  is  certain,  that  the  n 
lively  and  refreshing  than  the  i 
the  latter  be  preferred  out  of  d 

29.  We  conceive  also,  that 
a  gentle  wind,  is  more  wholes 
a  serene  and  calm  sky ;  but  th 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  i 
the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  especially 
comforting  of  the  heart,  yet  m 
good  odour  were  the  prerogal 
for  it  is  eertaiiit  that  as  there  ai 
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lira  which  smell  not  so  ill  as  othera  that  are  less 
hurtful ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  aira 
most  wholesome  and  friendly  to  the  spirits,  which 
either  smell  not  at  all,  or  are  less  pleasing  and 
fragrant  to  the  sense.  And  generally,  when  the 
air  is  good,  odours  should  be  taken  but  now  and 
then;  for  a  continual  odour,  thoogh  never  so 
good,  is  burdensome  to  the  spirits. 

31.  We  commend,  above  all  others,  (as  we 
have  touched  before,)  odour  of  plants  growing, 
and  not  plucked,  taken  in  the  open  air ;  the  prin- 
eipal  of  that  kind  are,  violets,  gilliflowers,  pinks, 
bcHin-flowers,  lime  tree  blossoms,  vine-buds,  ho- 
neysuckles, yellow  wallflowers,  musk-roses,  (for 
other  roses  growing  are  fast  of  their  smells,) 
strawberry  leaves,  especially  dying,  sweotbrier, 
principally  in  the  early  spring,  wild  mint,  lavender 
lowered ;  and  in  the  hotter  countries,  orange 
tree,  citron  tree,  myrtle,  laurel.  Therefore,  to 
walk  or  sit  near  the  breath  of  these  plants,  would 
not  be  neglected. 

32.  For  the  comforting  of  the  heart,  we  prefer 
cool  smells  before  hot  smells ;  therefore,  the  best 
perfume  is,  either  in  the  morning,  or  about  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  take  an  equal  portion  of  vine- 
gmr,  rose-water,  and  claret  wine,  and  to  pour  them 
upon  a  firepan  somewhat  heated. 

33.  Neither  let  us  be  thought  to  sacrifice  to 
our  mother  the  earth,  though  we  advise  that,  in 
digging  or  ploughing  the  earth  for  health,  a  quan- 
tity of  claret  wine  be  poured  thereon. 

34.  Orange-flower  water,  pure  and  good,  with 
A  small  portion  of  rose-water,  and  brisk  wine, 
muffed  up  into  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  nos- 
trils with  a  syringe,  after  the  manner  of  an  errhine, 
(but  not  too  frequently,)  is  very  good. 

35.  But  champing,  (though  we  have  no  betel,) 
or  holding  in  the  mouth  only  of  such  things  as 
eheer  the  spirits,  (even  daily  done,)  is  exceed- 
ing comfortable.  Therefore,  for  that  purpose 
make  grains,  or  little  cakes  of  ambergris,  musk, 
lignum  aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orras  powder,  and 
roses ;  and  let  those  grains  or  cakes  be  made  up 
with  rose-water  which  hath  passed  through  a  lit- 
tle Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  which,  arising  from  things 
inwardly  taken,  do  fortify  and  cherish  the  heart, 
oaght  to  have  these  three  properties,  that  they  be 
friendly,  clear,  and  cooling ;  for  hot  vapours  are 
naught,  and  wine  itself,  which  is  thought  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour,  is  not  altogether  void  of  an 
opiate  quality.  Now  we  call  these  vapours  clear, 
which  have  more  of  the  vapours  than  of  the  ex- 
halation, and  which  are  not  smoky,  or  fuliginous, 
or  unctuous,  but  moist  and  equal. 

37.  Out  of  that  unprofitable  rabble  of  cordials 
A  tew  ought  to  be  taken  into  daily  diet;  instead 
of  all,  ambergris,  saffron,  and  the  grain  of  Kermes, 
of  the  hotter  sort.  Roots  of  bugloss  and  borage, 
oitrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  pearmains,  of  the 
tMet  sort.    Also,  that  way  which  we  said,  both 


gold  and  pearls  work  a  good  eflfect,  not  only 
within  the  veins,  but  in  their  passage,  and  about 
the  parts  near  the  heart;  namely,  by  cooling, 
without  any  malignant  quality. 

38.  Of  bezoar-stone  we  believe  well,  because 
of  many  trials ;  but  then  the  manner  of  taking 
it  ought  to  be  such,  as  the  virtue  thereof  may 
more  easily  be  communicated  to  the  spirits. 
Therefore,  we  approve  not  the  taking  of  it  in 
broths  or  syrups,  or  in  rose-water,  or  any  such 
like ;  but  only  in  wine,  cinnamon-water,  or  the 
like  distilled  water,  but  that  weak  or  small,  not 
burning  or  strong. 

39.  Of  the  affections  we  have  spoken  before : 
we  only  add  this,  that  every  noble,  and  resolute, 
and  (as  they  call  it)  heroical  desire,  strengtheneth 
and  enlargeth  the  powers  of  the  heart.  And 
touching  the  heart,  thus  much. 

40.  As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  court 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  kept,  those  things  which 
were  inquired  before  touching  opium,  and  nitre, 
and  the  subordinates  to  them  both ;  also  touching 
the  procuring  of  placid  sleep,  may  likewise  be 
referred  hither.  This  also  is  most  certain,  that 
the  brain  is  in  some  sort  in  the  custody  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  therefore,  those  things  which  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the  brain 
by  consent,  and  may  no  less  be  transferred 
hither.  We  will  add  a  few  observations,  three 
outward,  one  inward. 

41.  We  would  have  bathing  of  the  feet  to  be 
often  used,  at  least  once  in  a  week ;  and  the  bath 
to  be  made  of  lye  with  bay-salt,  and  a  little  sage, 
camomile,  fennel,  sweet  marjoram,  and  pepper- 
wort,  with  the  leaves  of  angelica  green. 

43.  We  commend  also  a  fume  or  sufi'umigation 
every  morning  of  dried  rosemary,  bay  leaves 
dried,  and  lignum  aloes;  for  all  sweet  gums 
oppress  the  head. 

43.  Especially  care  must  be  taken  that  no  hot 
things  be  applied  to  the  head  outwardly ;  such  are 
all  kind  of  spices,  the  very  nutmeg  not  excepted ; 
for  those  hot  things,  we  debase  them  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  would  have  them  applied  there 
only;  but  a  light  anointing  of  the  head  with  oil, 
mixed  with  roses,  myrtle,  and  a  little  salt  and 
saffron,  we  much  commend. 

44.  Not  forgetting  those  things  which  we  have 
before  delivered  touching  opiates,  nitre,  and  the 
like,  which  so  much  condense  the  spirits;  we 
think  it  not  impertinent  to  that  effect  that  once  in 
fourteen  days  broth  be  taken  in  the  morning  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  castoreum,  and  a  little  an- 
gelica seed,  and  calamus,  which  both  fortify  thu 
brain,  and  in  that  aforesaid  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spiriu,  (so  necessary  to  long 
life,)  add  also  a  vivacity  of  motion  and  vigour 
to  them. 

45.  In  handling  the  comforters  of  the  foui 
principal  bowels  we  have  propounded  those 
things  which  are  both  proper  ana  choice,  and  may 
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iiafelj  and  coDTeniently  be  transferred  into  diets 
and  regiment  of  life ;  for  Tariety  of  medicines  is 
the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  not  more 
true,  that  many  dishes  hare  caused  many  diseases, 
as  the  proveib  is,  than  this  is  true,  that  many 
medicines  hare  caused  few  cures.  And  touching 
the  operation  upon  the  principal  bowels  for  their 
extrusion  of  aliment,  thus  much. 

VI.     The  Operation  upon  ike  Outward  Parts  for 
their  Mraetion  of  Aliment, 
The  history. 
1.  Although  a  good  concoction  performed  by 
the  inward  parts  be  the  principal  towards  a  per- 
fect alimentation,  yet  the  actions  of  the  outward 
parts  ought  also  to  concur;   that  like  as  the 
inward  faculty  sendeth  forth  and  extrudeth  the 
aliment,  so  the  faculty  of  the  outward  parts  may 
call  forth,  and  attract  the  same;  and  the  more 
weak  the  faculty  of  concoction  shall  be,  the  more 
need  is  there  of  a  concurring  help  of  the  attractive 
faculty. 

>  2.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  parts  being  heated  and  comforted,  do 
more  cheerfully  call  forth  and  attract  the  aliment 
unto  theroseWes. 

3.  But  this  is  most  of  all  to  be  foreseen  and 
avoided,  that  the  same  motion  and  heat  which 
calls  the  new  juice  to  the  members,  doth  not  again 
despoil  the  member  of  that  juice  wherewith  it 
had  been  before  refreshed. 

4.  Frications  used  in  the  morning  serve  espe- 
cially to  this  intention ;  but  this  must  evermore 
accompany  them,  that  afler  the  frication,  the  part 
being  lightly  anointed  with  oil,  lest  the  attrition 
of  the  outward  parts  make  them  by  perspiration 
dry  and  juiceless. 

5.  The  next  is  exercise,  (by  which  the  parts 
confricate  and  chafe  themselves,)  so  it  be  mode- 
rate, and  which  (as  was  noted  before)  is  not 
swift,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength,  nor  unto  weari- 
ness. But  in  exercise  and  frication  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  caution,  that  the  body  may  not 
perspire,  or  exhale  too  much.  Therefore  exercise 
is  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house,  and 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  And,  again, 
exercise  is  not  only  to  be  concluded  with  unction, 
as  frication  is,  but  in  vehement  exercises  unction 
is  to  bo  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end, 
as  it  was  anciently  to  champions. 

6.  That  exercise  may  resolve  either  the  spirits 
or  the  juices  as  little  as  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  used  when  the  stomach  is  not  altogether 
empty ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  used 
upon  a  full  stomach,  (which  doth  much  concern 
health,)  nor  yet  upon  an  empty  stomach,  (which 
(ioih  no  less  concern  long  life,)  it  is  best  to  take  a 
Itreakfast  in  the  morning,  not  of  any  physical 
ilrugs,  or  of  any  liquors,  or  of  raisins,  or  of  figs, 


or  the  like,  but  of  plain  meat  an* 
very  light,  and  in  moderate  qaai 

7.  Exercises  used  for  the  i 
members,  ought  to  be  equal  to  \ 
not  (as  Socrates  said)  that  the  1( 
and  the  arms  should  rest,  or  on  ' 
that  all  the  parts  may  participa 
And  it  is  altogether  requisite  to 
body  should  never  abide  long  in 
that  every  half  hour,  at  least,  it 
ture,  saving  only  in  sleep. 

8.  Those  things  which  are  i 
tion,  may  be  transferred  to  vivi: 
hair-shirts,  and  scourgings,  and 
the  outward  parts,  do  fortify  th 
of  them. 

9.  Cardan  commends  nettlinf 
melancholy ;  but  of  this  we  hai 
And,  besides,  we  have  no  go* 
lest,  through  the  venomous  qui 
it  may  with  often  use  breed  itch 
eases  of  the  skin.  And  touch 
upon  the  outward  parts  for  tl 
aliment,  thus  much. 

VII.  T%e  Operation  upon  the  J 
the  Insinuation  the 
The  history. 

1.  The  vulgar  reproof  touch 
doth  rather  become  a  severe  ref< 
sician ;  or,  howsoever  it  may  Im 
vation  of  health,  yet  it  is  hurtfu 
by  reason  that  a  various  mixtun 
somewhat  heterogeneous,  finds  i 
veins  and  juices  of  the  body 
cheerfully,  than  a  simple  and 
doth ;  besides,  it  is  more  forcib 
tite,  which  is  the  spur  of  digei 
we  allow  both  a  full  table,  and  t 
ing  of  dishes,  according  to  tl 
year,  or  upon  other  occasions. 

2.  Also  that  opinion  of  the  si 
without  sauces,  is  but  a  simpli 
for  good  and  well  chosen  saa 
wholesome  preparation  of  m« 
both  to  health  and  to  long  life. 

3.  It  must  be  ordered,  that  w 
digestion  be  conjoined  strong  Ik 
that  may  penetrate  and  make 
meats  more  easy  of  digestion,  so 
fat  sauces. 

4.  Whereas  we  advised  befi 
draught  at  supper  should  be  taki 
add,  that  for  the  preparation  o 
good  draught  of  that  liquor  (to  * 
is  most  accustomed)  be  taken  w 
before  meat  also,  but  a  little  spi< 
taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats 
drinks,  that  they  may  be  rightli 
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order  to  this  intention,  is  of  exceeding  great  mo- 
ment, howsoever  it  may  seem  a  mechanical  thing, 
and  savouring  of  the  kitchen  and  buttery ;  yet  it 
is  of  more  consequence  than  those  fables  of  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  the  lilce. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  the  body  by 
a  moist  preparation  of  the  tdiment,  is  a  childish 
thing,  it  may  be  somewhat  available  against  the 
fervours  of  diseases,  but  it  is  altogether  averse  to 
roscid  alimentation.  Therefore,  boiling  of  meats, 
M  concerning  our  intention,  is  far  inferior  to 
roasting,  and  baking,  and  the  like. 

7.  Roasting  ought  to  be  with  a  quick  fire,  and 
toon  despatched,  not  with  a  dull  fire  and  in  long 
time. 

8.  All  solid  fleshes  ought  to  be  served  in  not 
altogether  fresh,  but  somewhat  powdered  or 
corned ;  the  less  salt  may  be  spent  at  the  table 
with  them,  or  none  at  all ;  for  salt  incorporated 
with  the  meat  before,  is  better  distributed  in  the 
body  than  eaten  with  it  at  the  table. 

9.  There  would  be  brought  into  use  several  and 
good  macerations  and  infusions  of  meats  in  con- 
renlent  liquors,  before  the  roasting  of  them,  tho 
like  whereof  are  sometime  in  use  before  they  bake 
them,  and  in  the  pickles  of  some  fishes. 

10.  But  beatings,  and  as  it  were  scourgings,  of 
flesh  meats  before  they  be  boiled,  would  work  no 
•mall  matter.  We  see  it  is  confessed,  that  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  killed  with  a  hawk,  also 
backs  and  stags  killed  in  hunting,  if  they  stand  not 
Ottt  too  long,  eat  better  even  to  the  taste,  and  some 
fishes  scourged  and  beaten  become  more  tender 
and  wholesome ;  also  hard  and  sour  pears,  and 
•ome  other  fruits,  grow  sweet  with  rolling  them. 
It  were  good  to  practise  some  such  beating  and 
bruising  of  the  harder  kinds  of  fleshes  before  they 
be  brought  to  the  fire,  and  this  would  be  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  all. 

11.  Bread  a  little  leavened  and  very  little  salted 
is  best,  and  which  is  baked  in  an  oven  thoroughly 
boated,  and  not  with  a  faint  heat. 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks,  in  order  to  long 
lifey  shall  not  exceed  one  precept ;  and  as  touch- 
ing water  drinkers,  we  have  nothing  to  say :  such 
a  diet  (as  we  said  before)  may  prolong  life  to  an 
indifferent  term,  but  to  no  eminent  length ;  but  in 
olber  drinks  that  are  full  of  spirit,  (such  as  are 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  the  like,)  this  one  thing  is 
to  bo  observed  and  pursued  as  the  sum  of  all. 
That  the  parts  of  the  liquor  may  be  exceeding 
tiiin  and  subtile,  and  the  spirit  exceeding  mild. 
This  is  hard  to  be  done  by  age  alone,  for  that 
makes  the  parts  a  little  more  subtile,  but  the 
qyirits  much  more  sharp  and  eager ;  therefore,  of 
the  infusions  in  the  vessels  of  some  fat  substance, 
which  may  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits, 
counsel  hath  been  given  before.  There  is  also 
another  way  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  this  is, 
that  the  liquor  might  be  continually  agitated, 
either  by  carriage  upon  the  water,  or  by  carriage 
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by  land,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  upon  lines, 
and  daily  stirring  them,  or  some  such  other  way ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  this  local  motion  doth  both 
subtilize  the  parts,  and  doth  so  incorporate  and 
compact  the  spirits  with  the  parts,  that  they  have 
no  leisure  to  turn  to  sourness,  which  is  a  kind  of 
putrefaction. 

But  in  extreme  old  age  such  a  preparation  of 
meats  is  to  be  made,  as  may  be  almost  in  the 
middle  way  to  chylous.  And  touching  the  dis- 
tillations of  meats,  they  are  mere  toys,  for  the 
nutritive  part,  at  least  the  best  of  it,  doth  not 
ascend  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporating  of  meat  and  drink  before 
they  meet  in  the  stomach,  is  a  degree  to  chylous ; 
therefore  let  chickens,  or  partridges,  or  pheasants, 
or  the  like,  be  taken  and  boiled  in  water,  with  a 
little  salt,  then  let  them  be  cleansed  and  dried, 
afterward  let  them  be  infused  in  must  or  ale  be- 
fore it  hath  done  working,  with  a  little  sugar. 

Also  grazies  of  meat,  and  the  mincings  of  them 
small,  well  seasoned,  are  good  for  old  persons ; 
and  the  rather,  for  that  they  are  destituted  of  the 
office  of  their  teeth  in  chewing,  which  is  a  prin- 
cipal kind  of  preparation. 

16.  And  as  for  the  helps  of  that  defect,  (namely, 
of  the  strength  of  teeth  to  grind  the  meat,)  there 
are  three  things  which  may  conduce  thereunto. 
First,  that  new  teeth  may  put  forth ;  that  which 
seems  altogether  difficult,  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  inward  and  powerful  restaura- 
tion  of  the  body.  Secondly,  that  the  jaws  be  so 
confirmed  by  due  astringents,  that  they  may  in 
some  sort  supply  the  office  of  the  teeth ;  which 
may  possibly  be  effected.  Thirdly,  that  the  meat 
be  so  prepared,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of 
chewing,  which  remedy  is  at  hand. 

17.  We  have  some  thought  also  touching  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  and  drink,  that  the  same 
taken  in  a  larger  quantity  at  some  times,  is  good 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  body ;  therefore  both 
gieat  feastings,  and  free  drinkings,  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  inhibited.  And  touching  the  open^ 
tion  upon  the  aliments,  and  the  preparation  of 
them,  thus  much. 

Vni.  T%e  Operation  upon  the  kut  Jet  (f  Jbtimi" 
lotion. 

Touching  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  (unto 
which  the  three  operations  immediately  preceding 
chiefly  tend,)  our  advice  shall  be  bnef  and  single, 
and  the  thing  iteelf  rather  needs  explication  than 
any  various  rules. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with 
some  desire  of  assimilating  those  things  which 
are  next  them.  This  the  rare  and  pneumatical 
bodies,  as  flame,  spirit,  air,  perform  generously 
and  with  alacrity;  on  the  contrary,  those  that 
carry  a  gross  and  tangible  bulk  about  them  do  but 
weakly,  in  regard  that  the  desire  of  assimilating 
SU 
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other  things  18  bound  in  bj  a  stronger  desire  of 
rest,  and  containing  theroselves  from  motion. 

2.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  of  as- 
fiimilating  being  bound,  as  we  said,  in  a  gross 
body,  and  made  ineffectaal,  is  somewhat  freed  and 
stirred  up  by  the  heat  and  neighbouring  spirit,  so 
that  it  is  then  actuated ;  which  is  the  only  cause 
why  inanimates  assimilate  not,  and  animates  as- 
similate. 

3.  This  also  is  certain,  that  the  harder  the  con- 
sistence of  the  body  is,  the  more  doth  that  body 
stand  in  need  of  a  greater  heat  to  prick  forward 
the  assimilation ;  which  falls  out  ill  for  old  men, 
because  in  them  the  parts  are  mure  obstinate,  and 
the  heat  weaker,  and  therefore  either  the  obstinacy 
of  their  parts  is  to  be  softened  or  their  heat  in- 
creased. And,  as  touching  the  malacissation  or 
mollifying  of  the  members,  we  shall  speak  after- 
ward, having  also  formerly  propounded  many 
things  which  pertain  to  the  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting of  this  kind  of  hardness.  For  the  other, 
touching  the  increasing  of  the  heat,  we  will  now 
deliyer  a  single  precept,  after  we  have  first  as- 
vumed  this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  we  said, 
ts  excited  by  the  heat  cireumfused)  is  a  motion 
exceeding  accurate,  subtile,  and  in  little ;  now, 
ill  such  motions  do  then  come  to  their  vigour, 
when  the  local  motion  wholly  ceaseth  which  dis- 
turbeth  it.  For  the  motion  of  separation  into 
homogeneal  parts,  which  is  in  milk,  that  the 
cream  should  swim  above,  and  the  whey  sink  to 
the  bottom,  will  never  work,  if  the  milk  be  never 
80  little  agitated ;  neither  will  any  putrefaction 
proceed  in  water  or  mixed  bodies,  if  the  same  be 
in  continual  local  motion.  So,  then,  from  this 
assumption  we  will  conclude  this  for  the  present 
inquisition. 

5.  The  act  itself  of  assimilation,  is  chiefly 
accomplished  in  sleep  and  rest,  especially  to- 
wards the  morning,  the  distribution  being  finished. 
Therefore,  we  have  nothing  else  to  advise  but 
that  men  keep  themselves  hot  in  their  sleep ;  and 
further,  that  towards  the  morning  there  be  used 
some  anointing,  or  shirt  tincted  with  oil,  such  as 
may  gently  stir  up  heat,  and  after  that  to  fall 
asleep  again.  And,  touching  the  last  act  of  assi- 
milation, thus  much. 

IX.  The  Operation  upon  the  Inteneration  of  that 
which  begins  to  be  arejied,  or  the  Malaeiasation 
cf  the  Body, 

We  have  inquired  formerly  touching  the  intene- 
ration from  within,  which  is  done  by  many 
windings  and  circuits,  as  well  of  alimentation  as 
of  detaining  the  spirit  from  issuing  forth,  and, 
therefore,  is  accomplished  slowly.  Now,  we  are 
to  inquire  touching  that  inteneration  which  is  from 
without,  and  is  affected,  as  it  were,  suddenly  ;  or 
touching  the  malacissation  and  supplying  of  the 
body. 


The  hbtonr. 

1.  In  the  fable  of  restoring  Pelns  to  yootk 
again,  Medea,  when  she  feigned  to  do  it,  pro- 
pounded this  way  of  aecomplishtng  the  same; 
that  the  old  man's  body  should  be  eat  into  severd 
pieces,  and  then  boiled  in  a  ealdron  with  certaia 
medicaments.  There  may,  perhaps,  some  boiKog 
bo  required  to  this  matter,  but  the  enttiag  into 
pieces  is  not  needful. 

2.  Notwithstanding,  this  eatttng  into  pieces 
seems  in  some  sort  to  be  need,  not  with  a  knift^ 
but  with  judgment.  For,  whereas  die  consisteMe 
of  the  bowels  and  parts  is  very  diverse,  it  is 
needful  that  the  inteneration  of  ^em  both  be  not 
effected  the  same  way,  but  that  there  be  a  con 
deeigned  of  each  in  particular,  besides  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body;  of  which,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  first  place. 

3.  This  operation  (if,  perhaps,  it  he  within  oar 
power)  is  most  likely  to  be  done  by  badis,  uiie- 
tions,  and  the  like,  concerning  which,  these 
things  that  follow  are  to  be  observed. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  forward  in  hoping  to 
accomplish  this  matter,  from  the  examples  of 
those  things  which  we  see  done  in  the  imbfti- 
tions  and  macerations  of  inanimates,  by  which 
they  are  intenerated,  whereof  we  introdoced  soBO 
instances  before :  for  this  kind  of  operttioB  it 
more  easy  upon  inanimates,  becaose  they  attiaet 
and  suck  in  the  liquor;  but  npon  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures  it  is  harder,  becanse  in  them  the 
motion  rather  tendeth  outward,  and  to  the  circam- 
ference. 

5.  Therefore,  the  emollient  baths  which  are  ia 
use  do  little  good,  but  on  the  contrary  hoit, 
because  they  rather  draw  forth  than  make  en- 
trance, and  resolve  the  stractuie  of  the  body, 
rather  than  consolidate  it. 

6.  The  baths  and  unctions  which  may  serve  to 
the  present  operation,  (namely,  of  intenerating 
the  body  truly  and  really,)  ought  to  have  thiee 
properties. 

7.  The  first  and  principal  is,  that  they  consist 
of  those  things  which,  in  their  whole  substanee, 
are  like  unto  the  body  and  flesh  of  man,  and  which 
have  a  feeding  and  nursing  virtue  from  withooL 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  sach 
things  as,  through  the  subtilty  of  their  parts,  may 
make  entrance,  and  so  insinuate  and  convey  their 
nourishing  virtue  into  the  body. 

9.  The  third  is,  that  they  receive  some  mixtore 
(though  much  inferior  to  the  rest)  of  such  tbikigi 
as  are  astringent ;  I  mean  not  soar  or  tart  thingSi 
bm  unctuous  and  comforting,  that  while  the  othff 
two  do  operate,  the  exhaling  out  of  the  body* 
which  destroyeth  the  virtue  of  the  things  intene* 
rating,  may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prohibited; 
and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts,  by  the  astrio- 
tion  of  the  skin,  and  closing  of  the  passa}^ 
may  be  promoted  and  furthered. 
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10.  That  which  is  most  consubstantial  to  the 
body  of  man  is  warm  blood,  either  of  man,  or 
nf  some  other  living  creature.  But  the  device 
of  Ficinns,  touching  the  sucking  of  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  wholesome  young  man,  for  the  re- 
storation of  strength,  in  old  men,  is  very  frivo- 
lous; for  that  which  nourisheth  from  within, 
ooght  no  way  to  be  equal  or  homogeneal  to  the 
ho6j  nourished,  but  in  some  sort  inferior  and  stib- 
ofdinate,  that  it  may  be  converted.  But  in  things 
applied  outwardly,  by  how  much  the  substance 
is  liker,  by  so  much  the  consent  is  better. 

11.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  a  bath 
made  of  the  blood  of  infants  will  cure  the  leprosy, 
mud  heal  the  flesh  already  putrefied;  insomuch 
that  this  thing  hath  begot  envy  towards  some 
kingfs  from  the  common  people. 

Ifi.  It  is  reported  that  Heraclitus,  for  cure  of 
the  dropsy,  was  put  into  the  warm  belly  of  an  ox 
newly  slain. 

13.  They  use  the  blood  of  kitlings  warm  to 
core  the  disease  called  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  and  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  An  arm,  or  other  member  newly  cut  off,  or 
that,  upon  some  other  occasion,  will  not  leave 
bleeding,  is  with  good  success  put  into  the  belly 
of  some  creatures  newly  ripped  up,  for  it  worketh 
potently  to  stanch  the  blood ;  the  blood  of  the 
member  cut  off,  by  consent  sucking  in,  and  vehe- 
mently drawing  to  itself  the  warm  blood  of  the 
creature  slain,  whereby  itself  is  stopped,  and 
retireth. 

15.  It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate 
diseases  to  cut  in  two  young  pigeons  yet  living, 
•nd  apply  them  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  to 
•hift  them  one  after  another,  whereby  sometimes 
there  followeth  a  wonderful  ease.  This  is  im- 
puted vulgarly,  as  if  they  should  draw  down  the 
malignity  of  the  disease:  but,  howsoever,  this 
application  goeth  to  the  head,  and  comforteth  the 
animal  spirit. 

16.  But  these  bloody  baths  and  unctions  seem 
to  us  sluttish  and  odious :  let  us  search  out  some 
Others,  which  perhaps  have  less  loathsomeness  in 
them,  and  yet  no  less  benefit. 

17.  Next  unto  warm  blood,  things  alike  in 
tabstance  to  the  body  of  a  man  are  nutritives ; 
&t  fleshes  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  oysters  amongst 
Ashes,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs,  flower  of 
wheat,  sweet  wine,  eiUier  sugared,  or  before  it  be 
toed. 

18.  Such  things  as  we  would  have  mixed  to 
make  impression,  are  instead  of  all  salts,  espe- 
oially  bay-salt :  also  wine  (when  it  is  full  of  spirit) 
maketh  entrance,  and  is  an  excellent  convoy. 

19.  Astringents  of  that  kind  which  we  de- 
seribed,  namely,  unctuous  and  comfortable 
things,  are  saffron,  mastic,  myrrh,  and  myrtle- 
vsmes. 

30.  Of  these  parts,  in  our  judgment,  may  very 
wall  ha  made  soch  a  bath  as  we  design:  phy- 


sicians and  posterity  will  find  out  better  things 
hereafter. 

21.  But  the  operation  will  be  much  better,  and 
more  powerful,  if  such  a  bath  as  we  have  pro- 
pounded (which  we  hold  to  be  the  principal 
matter)  be  attended  with  a  fourfold  course  and 
order. 

2S.  First,  that  there  go  before  the  bath  a  frica- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  an  anointing  with  oil,  with 
some  thickening  substance,  that  the  virtue  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath  may  pierce  the  body, 
and  riot  the  watery  part  of  the  liquor ;  then  let  the 
bath  follow,  for  the  space  of  some  two  hours. 
After  the  bath,  let  the  body' be  emplastered  with 
mastick,  myrrhe,  tragacanth,  diapalma,  and 
saffron,  that  the  perspiration  of  the  body  may  (as 
much  as  possible)  be  inhibited,  till  the  supple 
matter  be  by  degrees  turned  into  solid.  This  to 
be  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more.  Lastly,  the  emplastering  being  removed, 
let  there  be  an  anointing  with  oil  mixed  with  salt 
and  saffron,  and  let  this  bath,  together  with  the 
emplastering  and  unction  (as  before)  be  renew- 
ed every  fifth  day.  This  malacissation,  or  sup- 
plying of  the  body,  be  continued  for  one  whole 
month. 

23.  Also  during  the  time  of  this  malacissation, 
we  hold  it  useful  and  proper,  and  according  to 
our  intention,  that  men  nourish  their  bodies  well, 
and  keep  out  of  the  cold  air,  and  drink  nothing 
but  warm  drink. 

24.  Now,  this  is  one  of  those  things  (as  we 
warned  in  general  in  the  beginning)  whereof  we 
have  made  no  trial  by  experiment,  but  only  set  it 
down  out  of  our  aiming  and  leveling  at  the  end. 
For  having  set  up  the  mark,  we  deliver  the  light 
to  others. 

25.  Neither  ought  the  warmths  and  cherishing 
of  living  bodies  to  be  nglected.  Ficinus  saith, 
and  that  seriously  enough.  That  the  laying  of  the 
young  maid  in  David's  bosom  was  wholesome 
for  him,  but  it  came  too  late.  He  should  also 
have  added,  that  the  young  maid,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persian  virgins,  ought  to  have  been 
anointed  with  myrrh,  and  such  like,  not  for  deli- 
ciousness,  but  to  increase  the  virtue  of  this  che- 
rishing by  a  living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  a  Jew,  did  continually 
apply  young  boys  to  his  stomach  and  belly,  for 
warmth  and  cherishing.  Also  some  old  men  lay 
whelps  (creatures  of  the  hottest  kind)  close  to 
their  stomachs  every  night. 

27.  There  hath  gone  a  report,  almost  un- 
doubted, and  that  under  several  names,  of  certain 
men  that  had  great  noses,  who,  being  weary  of 
the  derision  of  people,  have  cut  off  the  bunches  or 
gillocks  of  their  noses,  and  then  making  a  wide 
gash  in  their  arms,  have  held  their  noses  m  the 
place  for  a  certain  time,  and  so  brought  forth  fair 
and  comely  noses;  which,  if  it  be  true,  it  shows 
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plainly  the  eooMDt  of  flesh  and  flesh,  especially 
in  liye  fleshes. 

28.  Toaching  the  particalar  inteneration  of  the 
principal  bowels,  the  stomach,  lungs,  liver,  heart, 
brain,  marrow  of  the  backbone,  guts,  reins,  gall, 
▼eins,  arteries,  nenres,  cartilages,  bones,  the  in- 
quisition and  direction  would  be  too  long,  seeing 
we  now  set  not  forth  a  practice,  but  certain  indi- 
cations to  the  practice. 

X.  The  Operation  upon  the  purging  away  cf  old 
Juice,  and  supplying  of  new  Juice  t  or  of  Reno- 
vation by  T\tmM, 

The  history. 
Although  those  things  which  we  shall  here  set 
down  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  spoken  of 
before ;  yet  because  this  operation  is  one  of  the 
principal,  we  will  handle  them  over  again  more 
at  large. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  draught  oxen,  which  have 
been  worn  out  with  working,  being  put  into  fresh 
and  rich  pastures,  will  gather  tender  and  young 
flesh  again;  and  this  will  appear  even  to  the 
taste  and  palate;  so  that  the  inteneration  of  flesh 
is  no  hard  matter.  Now,  it  is  likely  that  this 
inteneration  of  the  flesh  being  often  repeated, 
will  in  time  reach  to  the  inteneration  of  the  bones 
and  membranes,  and  like  parU  of  the  body. 

2.  It  is  certain,  that  diets  which  are  now  much 
in  use,  principally  of  guaiacum,  and  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  china,  and  sassafras,  if  they  be  continued  for 
any  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  do  first 
attenuate  the  whole  juice  of  the  body,  and  after 
consume  it,  and  drink  it  up.  Which  is  most 
manifest,  because  that  by  these  diets  the  French 
pox,  when  it  is  grown  even  to  a  hardness,  and 
hath  eaten  up  and  corrupted  the  very  marrow  of 
the  body,  may  be  efiectually  cured.  And,  further, 
because  it  is  manifest,  that  men  who,  by  these 
diets,  are  brought  to  be  extreme  lean,  pale,  and, 
as  it  were,  ghosts,  will  soon  after  become  fat,  well 
coloured,  and  apparently  young  again.  Where- 
fore we  are  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  such  kind 
of  diets  in  the  decline  of  age,  being  used  every 
year,  would  be  very  useful  to  our  intention ;  like 
the  old  skin  or  spoil  of  serpents. 

3.  We  do  confidently  aflirm  (neither  let  any 
man  reckon  us  among  those  heretics  which  were 
called  Cathari)  that  often  purges,  and  made  even 
familiar  to  the  body,  are  more  available  to  long 
life  than  exercises  and  sweats.  And  this  must 
needs  be  so,  if  that  be  held  which  is  already  laid 
for  a  ground,  that  unctions  of  the  body,  and  opple- 
tion  of  the  passages  from  without,  and  exclusion 
of  air,  and  detaining  of  the  spirit  within  the  mass 
of  the  body,  do  much  conduce  to  long  life.  For 
it  is  most  certain,  that  by  sweats  and  outward 
perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excre- 
mentitious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed, 
but  together  with  them  the  juices  also,  and  good 
spirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired ;  but  in 


purges  (unless  they  be  very  imm< 
so,  seeing  they  work  principal! 
mours.  But,  the  best  purges  fi 
are  those  which  are  taken  imi 
meat,  because  they  dry  the  body 
fore,  they  must  be  of  those  p 
least  trouble  the  belly. 

These  intentions  of  the  oper 
have  propounded  (as  we  concei? 
the  remedies  faithful  to  the  ints 
is  it  credible  to  be  told  (althou 
these  remedies  may  seem  but  t 
care  and  choice  they  have  been 
that  they  might  be  (the  intentic 
peached)  both  safe  and  efleetuaL 
doubt,  will  both  verify  and  prom 
And  such,  in  all  things,  are  tb 
prudent  counsel,  that  they  are  m 
effects,  excellent  also  in  their  o 
vulgar  in  the  way  and  means. 

7^  Porehei  of  Ik 
We  are  now  to  inquire  touchii 
death,  that  is,  touching  those  tl 
pen  unto  men  at  the  point  of  d 
before  and  afXer;  that  seeing  the 
which  lead  to  death,  it  may  be  a 
common  way  they  all  end,  es 
deaths  which  are  caused  by  inc 
rather  than  by  violence;  althoi 
this  latter  also  must  be  inserU 
connexion  of  things. 

Tbehktory. 

1.  The  living  spirit  stands 
things  that  it  may  subsist;  a 
temperate  refrigeration,  and  fit 
seems  to  stand  in  need  but  of  tw< 
motion  and  aliment,  because  ] 
substance,  the  spirit  a  compo 
that  if  it  approach  somewhat  to 
nature,  it  overthroweth  itself. 

2.  Also  flame  by  a  greater  ai 
is  extinguished  and  slain,  as  Ai 
much  more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  much  com] 
ened,  is  extinguished ;  as  we  m 
having  a  glass  cast  over  it,  for 
lated  by  the  heat  doth  contrude  i 
the  flame,  and  so  lesseneth  it,  i 
tinguisheth  it;  and  fires  on  hear 
if  the  fuel  be  thrust  close  toge 
space  for  the  flame  to  break  fort 

4.  Also  things  fired  are  extin 
pression;  as  if  you  press  a  b 
with  the  tongs,  or  the  foot,  it 
guished. 

5.  But  to  come  to  the  spirit;  i 
get  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brs 
den  death,  because  the  spirit 
move  itself. 

6.  Also  a  great  blow  on  the  h 
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den  death,  the  spirits  being  straitened  within  the 
Tentricles  of  the  brain. 

7.  Opium,  and  other  strong  stupefactives,  do 
coagulate  the  spirit,  and  deprive  it  of  the  motion. 

8.  A  venomous  vapour,  totally  abhorred  by  the 
spirit,  causeth  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons, 
which  work  (as  they  call  it)  by  a  special  malig- 
nity ;  for  they  strike  a  loathing  into  the  spirit,  that 
the  spirit  will  no  more  move  itself,  nor  rise  against 
a  thing  so  much  detested. 

9.  Also  extreme  drunkenness,  or  extreme  feed- 
ing, sometimes  cause  sudden  death,  seeing  the 
spirit  is  not  only  oppressed  with  over-much  con- 
densing, or  the  malignity  of  the  vapour,  (as  in 
opium  and  malignant  poisons,)  but  also  with  the 
abundance  of  the  vapours. 

10.  Extreme  grief  or  fear,  especially  if  they  be 
sadden,  (as  it  is  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  mes- 
sage,) cause  sudden  death. 

11.  Not  only  over-much  compression,  but  also 
OTer-much  dilatation  of  the  spirit,  is  deadly. 

12.  Joys  excessive  and  sudden  have  bereft  many 
of  their  lives. 

13.  In  greater  evacuations,  as  when  they  cut 
men  for  the  dropsy,  the  waters  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly, much  more  in  great  and  sudden  fluxes  of 
blood,  oftentimes  present  death  followeth;  and 
diis  happens  by  the  mere  flight  of  vacuum  within 
the  body,  all  Uie  parts  moving  to  All  the  empty 
plaees ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  spirits  them- 
selves. For,  as  for  slow  fluxes  of  blood,  this  matter 
pertains  to  the  indigence  of  nourishment,  not  to 

-  the  difi*u8ion  of  the  spirits.  And  touching  the 
motion  of  the  spirit  so  far,  either  compressed  or 
diflused,  that  it  bringeth  death,  thus  much. 

14.  We  must  come  next  to  the  want  of  refri- 
geration. Stopping  of  the  breath  causeth  sudden 
death ;  as  in  all  suflbcation  or  strangling.  Now, 
it  seems  this  matter  is  not  so  much  to  be  referred 
to  the  impediment  of  motion  as  to  the  impediment 
of  refrigeration ;  for  air  over-hot,  though  attracted 
freely,  doth  no  less  suffocate  than  if  breathing 
were  hindered ;  as  it  is  in  them  who  have  been 
sometimes  suflbcated  wuth  burning  coals,  or  with 
ebarcoal,  or  with  walls  new  plastered  in  close 
ehambers  where  a  fire  is  made ;  which  kind  of 
death  is  reported  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  Em- 
peror Jovinian.  The  like  happeneth  from  dry 
baths  over-heated,  which  was  practised  in  the 
killing  of  Fausta,  wife  to  Constantino  the  Great. 

15.  It  is  a  very  small  time  which  nature  taketh 
to  repeat  the  breathing,  and  in  which  she  desireth 
to  expel  the  foggy  air  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and 
to  take  in  new,  scarce  the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

16.  Again,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
motion  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  are 
three  tiroes  quieker  than  that  of  breathing ;  inso- 
much that  if  it  were  possible  that  that  motion  of 
the  heart  could  be  stopped  without  stopping  the 
breath,  death  would  follow  more  speedily  there- 
apon  than  by  strangling. 


17.  Notwithstanding,  use  and  custom  prevail 
much  in  this  natural  action  of  breathing ;  as  it  is 
in  the  Delian  divers  and  fishers  for  pearl,  who  by 
long  use  can  hold  their  breaths  at  least  ten  times 
longer  than  other  men  can  do. 

IS.  Amongst  living  creatures,  even  of  thoso 
that  have  lungs,  there  are  some  that  are  able  to 
hold  their  breaths  a  long  time,  and  others  that 
cannot  hold  them  so  long,  according  as  they  need 
more  or  less  refrigeration. 

19.  Fishes  need  less  refrigeration  than  terrestrial 
creatures,  yet  some  they  need,  and  take  it  by  their 
gills.  And  as  terrestrial  creatures  cannot  bear 
the  air  that  is  too  hot,  or  too  close,  so  fishes  are 
suflbcated  in  waters  if  they  be  totally  and  long 
frozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  be  assaulted  by  another  heat 
greater  than  itself,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed ; 
for  it  cannot  bear  the  proper  heat  without  refrigera^ 
tion,  much  less  can  it  bear  another  heat  which  is 
far  stronger.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  burning  fevers, 
where  the  heat  of  the  putrefied  humours  doth 
exceed  the  native  heat,  even  to  extinction  or  dis- 
sipation. 

21.  The  want  also  and  use  of  sleep  is  referred 
to  refrigeration;  for  motion  doth  attenuate  and 
rarefy  the  spirit,  and  doth  sharpen  and  increase 
the  heat  thereof:  contrarily,  sleep  settleth  and 
restraineth  the  motion  and  gadding  of  the  same  $ 
for  though  sleep  doth  strengthen  and  advance  the 
actions  of  the  parts  and  of  the  lifeless  spirits,  and 
all  that  motion  which  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  yet  it  doth  in  great  part  quiet  and  still 
the  proper  motion  of  the  living  spirit.  Now, 
sleep  is  regularly  due  unto  human  nature  once 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  for  six,  or 
five  hours  at  the  least;  though  there  are,  even  in 
this  kind,  sometimes  miracles  of  nature ;  as  it  is 
recorded  of  Mecenas,  that  he  slept  not  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death.  And  as  touching  the 
want  of  refrigeration  for  conserving  of  the  spirit, 
thus  much. 

22.  As  concerning  the  third  indigence,  namely, 
of  aliment,  it  seems  to  pertain  rather  to  the  parts, 
than  to  the  living  spirit ;  for  a  man  may  easily 
believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsisteth  in  identity, 
not  by  succession  or  renovation.  And  as  for  the 
reasonable  soul  in  men,  it  is  above  all  question, 
that  it  is  not  engendered  of  the  soul  of  the  parents, 
nor  is  repaired,  nor  can  die.  They  speak  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  living  creatures,  and  also  of 
vegetables,  which  differs  from  that  other  sonl 
essentially  and  formally ;  for  out  of  the  confusion 
of  these,  that  same  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
innumerable  other  devices  of  heathens  and  here- 
tics have  proceeded. 

23.  The  body  of  man  doth  regularly  require 
renovation  by  aliment  every  day,  and  a  body  in 
health  can  scarce  endure  fasting  three  daya  toge* 
ther;  notwithsunding,  use  and  custom  will  do 
mach,  even  in  this  case ;  but  in  stokness  (astinp 
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U  less  grieToas  to  the  body.  Also,  sleep  doth 
supply  somewhat  to  Dourishment;  snd  on  the 
other  side,  exercise  doth  require  it  more  aban- 
dantly.  Likewise  there  have  some  been  found 
who  sustained  themseWes  (almost  to  a  miracle 
in  nature)  a  very  long  time  without  meat  or 
drink. 

84.  Dead  bodies,  if  they  be  not  intercepted  by 
putrefaction,  will  subsist  a  long  time  without  any 
notable  absumption;  but  living  bodies,  not  above 
three  days,  (as  we  said,)  unless  they  be  repaired 
by  nourishment;  which  showeth  that  quick  ab- 
sumption to  be  the  work  of  the  living  spirit,  which 
either  repairs  itself,  or  puts  the  parts  into  a  neces- 
sity of  being  repaired,  or  both.  This  is  testified 
by  that  also  which  was  noted  a  little  before, 
namely,  that  living  creatures  may  subsist  some- 
what the  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep : 
now,  sleep  is  nothing  else  but  a  reception  and 
retirement  of  the  living  spirit  into  itself. 

S5.  An  abundant  and  continual  effluxion  of 
blood,  which  sometimes  happeneth  in  the  hemon^ 
holds,  sometimes  in  vomiting  of  blood,  the  in- 
ward veins  being  unlocked  or  broken,  sometimes 
by  wounds,  causeth  sudden  death,  in  regard  that 
the  blood  of  the  veins  ministereth  to  the  arteries, 
and  the  blood  of  the  arteries  to  the  spirit. 

36.  The  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which  a 
man,  eating  two  meals  a  day,  receiveth  into  his 
body,  is  not  small ;  much  more  than  he  voidcth 
again  either  by  stool,  or  by  urine,  or  by  sweating. 
You  will  say,  no  marvel,  seeing  the  remainder 
goeth  into  the  juices  and  substance  of  the  body. 
It  is  true ;  but  consider,  then,  that  this  addition 
is  made  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  aboundeth 
not  much.  In  like  manner,  though  the  spirit 
be  repaired,  yet  it  grows  not  excessively  in  the 
quantity. 

27.  It  doth  no  good  to  have  the  aliment  ready, 
in  a  degree  removed,  but  to  have  it  of  that  kind, 
and  so  prepared  and  supplied,  that  the  spirit  may 
work  upon  it;  for  the  staff  of  a  torch  alone  will 
not  maintain  the  flame,  unless  it  be  fed  with  wax, 
neither  can  men  live  upon  herbs  alone.  And 
from  thence  comes  the  inconcoction  of  old  age, 
that  though  there  be  flesh  and  blood,  yet  the 
spiiit  is  become  so  penurious  and  thin,  and  the 
juices  and  blood  so  heartless  and  obstinate,  that 
they  hold  no  proportion  to  alimentation. 

28.  Let  us  now  cast  up  the  accounts  of  the 
needs  and  indigences  accord in{r  to  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course  of  nature.  The  spirit  hath  need 
of  opening  and  moving  itself  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  even  continually,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  every  third  part  of  a  moment, 
of  breathing  every  moment,  of  sleep  and  nourish- 
ment once  within  three  days,  of  the  power  of 
nourishment  commonly  till  eighty  years  be  past; 
and  if  any  of  these  indigences  be  neglected,  death 
ensueth.    So  there  are  plainly  three  porches  of 


death ;  destitution  of  the  spirit 
the  refrigeration,  in  the  aliment. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  ik 
perpetually  generated  and  extinf 
'  is,  and  abideth  not  any  notable 
flame  itself  is  not  thus  out  of  iti 
ture,  but  because  it  liveth  amon 
flsme  within  flame  enduieth. 
spirit  liveth  amongst  friends,  am 
ousness.  So  then,  as,  flame  is  i 
stance,  air  is  a  fixed  substance,  t 
betwixt  both. 

Touching  the  extinguishing  o 
destruction  of  the  organs  (whi 
diseases  and  violence)  we  inq 
we  foretold  in  the  beginning,  a 
endeth  in  the  same  three  porche 
the  form  of  death  itself,  thus  ra 

29.  There  are  two  great  forei 
the  one  sent  from  the  head,  tl 
heart;  convulsion,  and  the  extn 
pulse :  for  as  for  the  deadly  hic( 
of  convulsion.  But  the  dead 
pulse  hath  that  unusual  svfid 
heart  at  the  point  of  death  dot 
the  systole  and  diastole  thereo 
founded.  There  is  also  conjoii 
weakness  and  lowness,  and  ofu 
termission,  because  the  motion  < 
and  is  not  able  to  rise  against  tl 
or  constantly. 

30.  The  immediate  precedin 
are,  great  unquietness  and  tof 
fumbling  with  the  hands,  catc 
hard,  gnashing  with  the  teeth, 
trembling  of  the  nether  lip,  pal 
the  memory  confused,  speechlet 
body  shooting  in  length,  liftin 
the  eye,  changing  of  the  who 
nose  sharp,  eyes  hollow,  cheel 
tion  and  doubling  of  the  coldn 
parts  of  the  body,  in  some,  s 
or  sperm,  shrieking,  breathing 
falling  of  the  nether  chap,  and 

31.  There  follow  death  a  pri 
and  motion,  as  well  of  the  hea 
of  the  nerves  and  joints,  an  ins 
to  support  itself  upright,  stiflfi 
and  parts,  extreme  coldness  of 
after  a  little  while  putrefaction 

Eels,  serpents,  and  the  ine 
long  time  in  every  part  after  the 
insomuch  that  country  people  tl 
strive  to  join  together  again, 
flutter  a  great  while  afler  their 
off;  and  the  hearts  of  living  en 
long  time  after  they  are  plucke 
I  have  seen  the  heart  of  one  tl 
as  suffering  for  high  treason,  th 
the  fire,  leaped  at  the  first  at  le 
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in  height,  and  ader,  by  degrees,  lower  and  lower, 
for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seven  or  eight 
minut^.  There  is  also  an  ancient  and  credible 
tradition  of  an  ox  lowing  after  his  bowels  were 
plncked  out.  But  there  is  a  more  certain  tradition 
of  a  man,  who  being  under  the  executioner^s  hand 
fof  high  treason,  after  his  heart  was  plucked  out, 
and  in  the  executioner's  hand,  was  heard  to  utter 
three  or  four  words  of  prayer;  which  therefore 
we  said  to  be  more  credible  than  that  of  the  ox  in 
sacrifice,  because  the  friends  of  the  party  suffering 
do  osually  give  a  reward  to  the  executioner  to 
despatch  his  office  with  the  more  speed,  that  they 
may  the  sooner  be  rid  of  their  pain ;  but  in  sa- 
crifices, we  see  no  cause  why  the  priest  should  be 
so  speedy  in  his  office. 

33.  For  reWving  those  again  which  fall  into 
sodden  swoonings  and  catalepsies  of  astonish- 
ments, (in  which  fits  many,  without  help,  would 
utterly  expire,)  these  things  are  used,  putting  into 
their  mouths  water  distilled  of  wine,  which  they 
call  hot  waters,  and  cordial  waters,  bending  the 
body  forward,  stopping  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
hard,  bending  or  wringing  the  fingers,  pulling  the 
hairs  of  the  beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  tlie  parts, 
especially  the  face  and  legs,  sudden  casting  of 
cold  Vater  upon  the  face,  shrieking  out  aloud  and 
suddenly,  putting  rose-water  to  the  nostrils,  with 
▼inegar  in  faintings ;  burning  of  feathers,  or  cloth, 
in  the  suffocation  of  the  mother;  but  especially  a 
frying-pan  heated  red-hot,  is  good  in  apoplexies ; 
also  a  close  embracing  of  the  body  hath  helped 


34.  There  have  been  many  examples  of  men  in 
show  dead,  either  laid  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or 
carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some  buried  in  the 
esrth;  which  notwithstanding  have  lived  again, 
which  hath  been  found  in  those  that  were  buried 
(the  earth  being  afterwards  opened)  by  the  bniis- 
isgand  wounding  of  their  head,  through  the  stnig- 
gling  of  the  body  within  the  coffin ;  whereof  the 
most  recent  and  memorable  example  was  that  of 
Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  subtile,  and  a  school- 
man, who  being  digged  up  again  by  his  servant, 
(anfortonately  absent  at  his  burial,  and  who  knew 
his  master's  manner  in  such  fits,)  was  found  in 
thst  state :  and  the  like  happened  in  our  days  in 
the  person  of  a  player,  buried  at  Cambridge.  I 
lemember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
tiiat  would  needs  make  trial,  in  curiosity,  what 
men  did  feel  that  were  hanged ;  so  he  fastened 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  raising  himself  upon  a 
slool,  and  then  letting  himself  fall,  thinking  it 
shoald  be  in  his  power  to  recover  the  stool  at  his 
plsssare,  which  he  failed  in,  but  was  helped  by  a 
fiiend  then  present.  He  was  asked  afterward 
what  he  felt ;  he  said  he  felt  no  pain,  but  first  he 
thought  he  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great  fire,  and 
homing;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black,  and 
dftfk ;  lastly,  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue,  or  sea-water 
po^;  which  colour  is  also  often  seen  by  them 


which  fall  into  swoonings.  1  have  heard  also  of 
a  physician,  yet  living,  who  recovered  a  man  to 
life  which  had  hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged 
half  an  hour,  by  frications  and  hot  baths ;  and  the 
same  physician  did  profess,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
to  recover  any  man  that  had  hanged  so  long,  so 
his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first  swing. 

The  Difference  (f  Youth  and  Old  JIge, 
To  Um  aixtaentb  ankle. 

1.  The  ladder  of  man's  body  is  this,  to  be  con- 
ceived, to  be  quickened  in  the  womb,  to  be  bom, 
to  suck,  to  be  weaned,  to  feed  upon  pap,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  first  time  about  the  second  year 
of  age,  to  begin  to  go,  to  begin  to  speak,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  second  time  about  seven  years  of 
age,  to  come  to  puberty  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  able  for  generation,  and  the 
flowing  of  the  menstrua,  to  have  hairs  about 
the  legs  and  arm-holes,  to  put  forth  a  beard ;  and 
thus  long,  and  sometimes  later,  to  grow  in  sta- 
ture, or  to  come  to  full  years  of  strength  and 
agility,  to  grow  gray  and  bald;  the  menstrua 
ceasing,  and  ability  to  generation,  to  grow  de- 
crepit, and  a  monster  with  three  legs,  to  die. 
Meanwhile,  the  mind  also  hath  certain  periods, 
but  they  cannot  be  described  by  years,  as  to 
decay  in  the  memory,  and  the  like,  of  which 
hereafter. 

2.  The  differences  of  youth  and  old  age  are 
these :  a  young  man's  skin  is  smooth  and  plain, 
an  old  man's  dry  and  wrinkled,  especially  about 
the  forehead  and  eyes;  a  young  man's  flesh  is 
tender  and  soft,  an  old  man's  hard  ;  a  young  man 
hath  strength  and  agility,  an  old  man  feels  decay 
in  his  strength,  and  is  slow  of  motion ;  a  young 
man  hath  good  digestion,  an  old  man  bad ;  a 
young  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an 
old  man's  salt  and  parched ;  a  young  man's  body 
is  erect  and  straight,  an  old  man's  bowing  and 
crooked ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  steady,  an  old 
man's  weak  and  trembling;  the  humours  in  a 
young  man  are  choleric,  and  his  blood  inclined 
to  heat,  in  an  old  man  phlegmatic  and  melancho- 
lic, and  his  blood  inclined  to  coldness;  a  young 
man  ready  for  the  act  of  Venus,  an  old  man 
slow  onto  it ;  in  a  young  man  the  Juices  of  his 
body  are  more  roscid,  in  an  old  man  more  crude 
and  waterish ;  the  spirit  in  a  young  man  plentiful 
and  boiling,  in  an  old  man  scarce  and  jejune ;  a 
young  man's  spirit  is  dense  and  vigorous,  an  old 
man's  eager  and  rare ;  a  young  man  his  senses 
quick  and  entire,  an  old  man  dull  and  decayed  ; 
a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  entire,  an  old 
man's  weak,  worn,  and  fallen  out ;  a  young  man's 
hair  is  coloured,  an  old  man's  (of  what  colour 
soever  it  were)  gray;  a  young  man  hath  hair, 
an  old  man  baldness;  a  young  man's  pulse  is 
stronger  and  quicker,  an  old  man's  more  confused 
and  slower;  the  diseases  of  young  men  are  more 
acote  and  curable,  of  old  men  longer,  and  hard 
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to  cure;  a  young  man^f  wounds  soon  close,  an 
old  oian*8  later ;  a  yonng  man^s  cheeks  are  of  a 
fiesh  colour,  an  old  man^s  pale,  or  with  a  hlack 
blood ;  a  young  manls  less  troubled  with  rheoms, 
an  old  man  more.  Neither  do  we  know  In  what 
things  old  men  do  improre,  as  touching  their 
body,  save  only  sometimes  in  fatness ;  whereof 
the  reason  is  soon  given,  because  old  men*s 
bodies  do  neither  perspire  well  nor  assimilate 
well.  Now,  fatness  is  nothing  else  but  exube- 
rance of  nourishment  abore  that  which  Is  Toided 
by  excrement,  or  which  is  perfectly  assimilated. 
Also,  some  old  men  improre  in  the  appetite  of 
feeding,  by  reason  of  the  acid  humours,  though 
old  men  digest  worst.  And  all  these  things 
which  we  hare  said,  physicians  negligently 
enough  will  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
heat  and  radical  moisture,  which  are  things  of  no 
worth  for  use.  This  is  certain,  dryness  in  the 
coming  on  of  years  doth  forego  coldness;  and 
bodies,  when  they  come  to  the  top  and  strength 
of  heat,  do  decline  in  dryness,  and  after  that  fol- 
lows coldness. 

3.  Now  we  are  to  consider  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
at  Poictiers  in  France,  I  conversed  familiarly 
with  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  witty  young  man, 
but  something  talkatiTC,  who  afterwards  grew  to 
be  a  very  eminent  man ;  he  was  wont  to  InTelgfa 
against  the  manners  of  old  men,  and  would  say, 
that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen  as  their  bodies 
are,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed.  Be- 
sides, being  in  love  with  his  own  wit,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  vices  of  old  men's  minds  have 
some  correspondence,  and  were  parallel  to  the  pu- 
trefactions of  their  bodies :  for  the  dryness  of 
their  skin,  he  would  bring  in  impudence ;  for  the 
hardness  of  their  bowels,  unmerciful ness ;  for  the 
lippitude  of  their  eyes,  an  evil  eye,  and  envy;  for 
the  casting  down  of  their  eyes,  and  bowing  their 
body  towards  the  earth,  atheism  ;  (for,  saith  he, 
tliey  look  no  more  up  to  heaven  as  they  are  wont ;) 
for  the  trembling  of  their  members,  irresolutions 
of  their  decrees  and  light  inconstancy ;  for  the 
bending  of  their  fingers,  as  it  were  to  catch,  rapa- 
city and  covetousness ;  for  the  buckling  of  their 
knees,  fearfulness ;  for  their  wrinkles,  craftiness 
and  obliquity ;  and  other  things  which  I  have  for- 
gotten. But,  to  be  serious,  a  young  man  is  mo- 
dest and  shamefaced,  ah  old  man's  forehead  Is 
hardened ;  a  young  man  is  full  of  bounty  and 
mercy,  an  old  man's  heart  is  brawny ;  a  young 
man  is  affected  with  a  laudable  emulation,  an  old 
man  with  a  malignant  envy ;  a  young  man  is  in- 
clined to  religion  and  devotion,  by  reason  of  his 
fervency  and  inexperience  of  evil,  an  old  man 
cooleth  in  piety  through  the  coldness  of  his  cha- 
rity, and  long  conversation  in  evil,  and  likewise 
through  the  difficulty  of  his  belief;  a  young 
man's  desires  are  vehement,  an  old  man's  mode- 
rate; a  young  man  is  light  and  movable,  an  old 


man  mors  grave  and  constant ; 
given  to  liberality,  and  benefieeni 
an  old  man  to  covetousness,  wii 
self,  and  seeking  his  own  ends; 
confident  and  full  of  hope,  an  o) 
and  given  to  suspect  most  thln| 
is  gentle  and  obsequious,  an  < 
and  disdainful ;  a  young  man  la  i 
hearted,  an  old  man  eantelous  aa 
man  is  given  to  desire  great  thi 
to  regard  things  necessary ;  a  y 
well  of  the  present  times,  an  d 
times  past  before  them ;  a  younf 
his  superiors,  an  old  man  Is  mo 
them;  and  many  other  thing) 
rather  to  manners  than  the  pv 
Notwithstanding,  old  men,  aa 
they  improve  in  their  bodies, 
minds,  unless  they  be  altogeti 
namely,  that  as  they  are  less  t 
so  they  excel  in  judgment,  and  t 
and  sound  things,  before  spec 
improve  In  garrulity  and  ostenta 
the  fruit  of  speech  while  they  ai 
tion.  So  as  it  was  not  absurd  tha' 
old  Tython  to  be  turned  Into  a ) 


MOVABLE  CANONS  OF  T 
OF  LIFE  AND  FORM  i 

CANON  I. 

Cbntumption  ts  not  caused,  t 
departed  with  by  one  body  passei 

THE    EXPLICATE 

There  is  in  nature  no  annihi 
to  nothing.  Tlierefore,  that  w 
is  either  resolved  into  air,  or 
body  adjacent  So  we  see  a  S| 
in  amber,  entombed  in  a  more 
than  kings  are;  to  be  laid 
although  they  be  but  tender  thi 
sipated.  But  the  matter  is  thi 
air  by,  into  which  they  shoulc 
the  substance  of  the  amber  is 
that  it  receives  nothing  of  th< 
conceive  would  be  if  a  sticki 
such  thing  were  buried  in  quid 
and  honey,  and  gums,  have  th 
but  in  part  only. 


Tfiere  is  in  every  tangible  boc 
and  encompassed  with  the  grosser 
and  from  it  all  consumption  m 
the  beginning. 

THE    EXPLlCATft 

No  body  known  unto  us  her 
of  the  earth  is  without  a  spirit, 
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tkm  and  ooncoction  from  the  heat  of  the  heayen- 
ly  bodies,  or  by  some  other  way ;  for  the  concavi- 
ties of  tangible  things  receive  not  vacuum,  but 
either  air,  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing.  And 
this  spirit  whereof  we  speak,  is  not  from  virtue,  or 
energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle,  but  jflainly  a  body,  rare 
and  invisible ;  notwithstanding,  circumscribed 
by  place,  quantitative,  real.  Neither,  again, 
is  that  spirit  air,  (no  more  than  wine  is  water,) 
but  a  body  rarefied,  of  kin  to  air,  though  much 
different  from  iL  Now,  the  grosser  parts  of 
bodies  (being  dull  things,  and  not  apt  for  motion) 
woald  last  a  long  time;  but  the  spirit  is  that 
which  troubleth,  and  plucketh,  and  undennineth 
diem,  and  converteth  the  moisture  of  the  body, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  able  to  digest,  into  new  spi- 
rit; and  then  as  well  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  the 
body,  as  that  newly  made,  fly  away  together  by 
degrees.  This  is  best  seen  by  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  in  bodies  dried  through  perspiration ; 
lor  neither  all  that  which  is  issued  forth  was 
spirit  when  the  body  was  ponderous,  neither 
was  it  not  spirit  when  it  issued  forth. 

CANON  III. 

7%e  tpirit  iuuing  forth  drieth ;  detained  and 
working  within  either  melteth,  or  putreJUth,  or 
thijieih, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit ;  to  are- 
iJKtion,  to  colloquation,  putrefaction,  to  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  Arefaction  is  not  the  proper 
wwk  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts  after 
the  spirit  issued  forth;  for  then  they  contract 
themselves  partly  by  their  flight  of  vacuum,  part- 
ly by  the  union  of  the  homogeneals;  as  appears 
in  all  things  which  are  arefied  by  age,  and  in  the 
drier  sort  of  bodies  which  have  passed  the  fire ; 
as  bricks,  charcoal,  bread.  Colloquation  is  the 
mere  work  of  the  spirit;  neither  is  it  done,  but 
when  they  are  excited  by  heat;  for  when  the 
•pints,  dilating  themselves,  yet  not  getting  forth, 
do  insinuate  and  disperse  themselves  among  the 
grosser  parts,  and  so  make  them  soft  and  apt  to 
mn,  as  it  is  in  the  metals  and  wax ;  for  metals, 
and  all  tenacious  things,  are  apt  to  inhibit  the 
spirit;  that  being  excited,  it  issoeth  not  forth. 
Putrefaction  is  a  mixed  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
of  the  grosser  parts ;  for  the  spirit  (which  before 
restrained  and  bridled  the  parts  of  the  thing) 
being  partly  issued  forth,  and  partly  enfeebled, 
all  things  in  the  body  do  dissolve  and  return  to 
their  homogeneities,  or  (if  you  will)  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  that  which  was  spirit  in  it  is  congregated 
to  itself,  whereby  things  putrefied  begin  to  have 
an  111  savour;  the  oily  parts  to  themselves, 
whereby  things  putrefied  have  that  slipperiness 
and  nnctoosity ;  the  watery  parts  also  to  them- 
selves, the  dregs  to  themselves;  whence  follow- ' 
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eth  that  confusion  in  bodies  putrefied.  But 
generation  or  vivification  is  a  work  also  mixed  of 
the  spirit  and  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  far  different 
manner;  for  the  spirit  is  totally  detained,  but  it 
swelleth  and  moveth  locally;  and  the  grosser 
parts  are  not  dissolved,  but  follow  the  motion  of 
the  spirit;  and  are,  as  it  were,  blown  out  by  it, 
and  extruded  into  divers  figures,  from  whence 
Cometh  that  generation  and  organization;  and, 
therefore,  vivification  is  always  done  in  a  matter 
tenacious  and  clammy,  and  again  yielding  and 
soft,  that  there  may  be  both  a  detention  of  the 
spirit,  and  also  a  gentle  cession  of  the  parts, 
according  as  the  spirit  forms  them.  And  this  is 
seen  in  the  matter,  as  well  of  all  vegetables,  as 
of  living  creatures,  whether  they  be  engendered 
of  putrefaction,  or  of  sperm,  for  in  all  these 
things  there  is  manifestly  seen  a  matter  hard  to 
break  through,  easy  to  yield. 


In  all  living  creatures  there  are  two  kinds  of 
spirits  .•  liveless  spirits,  such  as  are  in  bodies  inani" 
mate ;  and  a  vital  spirit  superadded. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

It  was  said  before,  that  to  procure  long  life, 
the  body  of  man  must  be  considered ;  first,  as 
inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment; 
secondly,  as  animate,  and  repaired  by  nourish- 
ment. For  the  former,  consideration  gives  laws 
touching  consumption,  the  latter  touching  repara- 
tion. Therefore  we  must  know,  that  there  are  in 
human  flesh  bones,  membranes,  organs ;  finally, 
in  all  the  parts  such  spirits  diffused  in  the  sub- 
stance of  them  while  they  are  alive,  as  there  are 
in  the  same  things  (flesh,  bones,  membranes,  and 
the  rest)  separated  and  dead,  such  as  also  remain 
in  a  carcass;  but  the  vital  spirit,  although  it 
mleth  them,  and  hath  some  consent  with  them, 
yet  it  is  far  differing  from  them,  being  integral, 
and  subsisting  by  itself.  Now,  there  are  two 
special  differences  betwixt  the  liveless  spirits  and 
the  vital  spirits.  The  one,  that  the  liveless  spirits 
are  not  continued  to  themselves,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  and  encompassed  with  a  gross  body, 
which  intercepts  them,  as  air  is  mixed  with  snow 
or  froth ;  but  the  vital  spirit  is  all  continued  to  itself 
by  certain  conduit  pipes  through  which  it  passeth, 
and  is  not  totally  intercepted.  And  this  spirit  is 
twofold  also;  the  one  branched,  only  passing 
through  small  pipes,  and,  as  it  were,  strings,  the 
other  hath  a  cellar  also,  so  as  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinued to  itself,  but  also  congregated  in  a  hollow 
space  in  reasonable  good  quantity,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  body ;  and  In  that  cell  is  the 
fountain  of  the  rivulets  which  branch  from  thence. 
The  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  in  the  ignobler  sort  of  creatures  are  but 
narrow,  insomuch  that  the  spirits  in  them  seem 
scattered  over  their  whole  body,  rather  than  celled ; 
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u  may  be  teeD  in  teqMiits,  eels,  and  flias,  whereof 
ereiy  of  their  parte  more  along  after  they  are  eat 
aeaiider.  Birds  also  leap  a  good  while  after  their 
heads  are  palled  off,  beeanse  they  have  little  heads 
and  little  cells*  Bat  the  nobler  sort  of  creatnies 
hste  those  Tentricles  larger,  and  man  the  largest 
of  all.  The  other  difference  betwixt  the  spirits 
is,  that  the  rital  spirit  hath  a  kind  of  enkindling, 
and  is  like  a  wind  or  breath  compoanded  of  flame 
and  air,  as  the  Jaicee  of  linng  creatares  have  both 
ml  and  water.  And  this  enkindling  ministereth 
peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  the  smoke 
which  is  inflammable,  eren  before  the  flame  eon- 
ceiTed,  is  hot,  thin,  and  morable,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  another  thing  after  it  is  become  flame;  but 
the  enkindling  of  the  fital  spirits  is  by  many  de- 
grees gentler  than  the  softest  flame,  as  of  spirit 
of  wine,  or  otherwise;  and,  beaides,  it  is  in  great 
part  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance,  that  it  should 
be  a  mystery  or  miracle,  both  of  a  flammeous  and 
aereous  nature. 


T%e  natural  aetiom  are  proper  to  the  uveral 
partMf  hut  it  is  the  vital  spirit  that  excites  and 
sharpens  thenu 

THE  XXPLICATION. 

The  actions  or  functions  which  are  in  the  seve- 
ral members,  follow  the  nature  of  the  members 
theroseWes,  (attraction,  retention,  digestion,  assi- 
milation, separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  even 
sense  itself,)  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
several  organs,  (the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen, 
gall,  brain,  eye,  ear,  and  the  rest,)  yet  none  of 
these  actions  would  ever  have  been  actuated  but 
by  the  vigour  and  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
heat  thereof;  as  one  iron  would  not  have  drawn 
another  iron,  unless  it  had  been  excited  by  the 
loadstone ;  nor  an  egg  would  ever  have  brought 
forth  a  bird,  unless  the  substance  of  the  hen  had 
been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the  cock. 

CANON  VI. 

T%e  Kveless  spirits  are  next  eonsubstantial  to  air ; 
Me  vital  spirits  t^pproaeh  more  to  the  substanu  of 
fiamt. 

THE   KXPLICATION. 

llie  explication  of  the  precedent  fourth  canon 
18  also  a  declaration  of  this  present  canon.  But 
yet  further,  from  hence  it  is,  that  all  fat  and  oily 
things  continue  long  in  their  being.  For  neither 
doth  the  air  much  pluck  them,  neither  do  they 
much  desire  to  join  themselves  with  air.  As  for 
that  conceit,  it  is  altogether  vain,  that  flame 
fthould  be  air  set  on  fire,  seeing  flame  and  air  are 
no  less  heterogeneal,  than  oil  and  water.  But 
whereas  it  is  said  in  the  canon,  that  the  vital ! 
Rpirits  approach  more  to  the  substance  of  flame ;  ^ 
it  must  be  understood,  that  they  do  this  more  than  j 


the  liveless  spirits,  not  thai  thig 
than  air. 


CAHDir  TU. 


T%s  spirit  hath  ttoo  desires,  m 
itse^,  the  other  cf  flying  forth,  i 
itself  with  the  eomudwrals. 


THK  KXPUCATIO 

The  canon  is  understood  of  tk 
for  as  for  the  second  desire,  th 
most  of  all  abhor  flying  forth  < 
finds  no  connatural  here  belon 
Perhaps  it  may  sometimes  f 
parts  of  the  body,  to  meet  thai 
but  the  flying  forth,  as  I  said,  i 
in  the  liveless  spirits  each  of 
holdeth.    For  to  the  former  thi 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  groei 
unhappily;  and,  therefore,  wl 
like  onto  itself,  it  doth  so  moi 
to  create  and  make  a  like,  ai 
solitude,  and  endeavour   ean 
itself,  and  to  prey  upon  the  vd 
parts,  that  it  may  be  increasei 
for  the  second  desire  of  flying 
itself  to  the  air,  it  is  certain,  tl 
(which  are  ever  movable)  do 
their  likes  near  onto  them,  as 
carried  to  a  drop,  flame  to  flao 
this  is  done  in  the  flying  fort 
air  ambient,  because  it  is  not  < 
like  onto  itself,  but  also  as  01 
connatural s.     Meanwhile  this 
the  going  forth,  and  flight  of  1 
a  redoubled  action,  partly  out  0 
spirit,  partly  out  of  the  appetit 
common  air  is  a  needy  thinf 
things  speedily,  as  spirits,  odo 
and  the  like. 

CANON  VIU 

i^*rt7  detained,  if  it  have  no 
ting  new  spirits,  intenerateth  i 

THK   KXPLICA1 

Generation  of  new  spirit  i 
but  upon  those  things  which 
near  to  the  spirit,  such  as  are  1 
therefore,  if  the  grosser  parts 
spirit  converseth)  be  in  a  remi 
the  spirit  cannot  convert  then 
can)  it  weakeneth,  and  softe 
them,  that  seeing  it  cannot  ii 
yet  it  will  dwell  more  at  largi 
good  neighbours  and  friends, 
is  most  useful  to  our  end,  b 
the  inteneration  of  the  obstinat 
tion  of  the  spirit. 
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CANON   IX. 

The  inttneration  cf  the  harder  parts  eofneth  to 
good  effect  when  the  apirit  neither  JUeth  forth^  nor 
hegetteih  new  spirit, 

TRB  EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  solveth  the  knot  and  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  intenerating  by  the  detention  of 
fhe  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  not  flying  forth  wasteth 
ill  within,  there  is  nothing  gotten  to  the  intenera- 
tion  of  the  parts  in  their  subsistence,  but  rather 
they  are  dissolved  and  corrupted.  Therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  detention,  the  spirits  ought  to  be 
cooled  and  restrained,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
active. 

CANON  X. 

T%e  heat  of  the  spirit^  to  keep  the  body  fre*h  and 
green^  ought  to  be  robust,  not  eager, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Also,  this  canon  pertaineth  to  the  soWing  of 
the  knot  aforesaid,  but  it  is  of  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent, for  it  setteth  down  of  what  temperament  the 
heat  in  the  body  oaght  to  be  for  the  obtaining  of 
longlife.  Now,  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits 
be  detained,  or  whether  they  be  not.  For,  how- 
•oerer,  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  must  be  such,  as  it 
may  rather  turn  itself  upon  the  hard  parts,  than 
waste  the  soft ;  for  the  one  desiccateth,  the  other 
intenerateth.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  available 
to  the  well  perfecting  of  assimilation ;  for  such  a 
heat  doth  excellently  excite  the  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation, and  withal  doth  excellently  prepare  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated.  Now,  the  properties  of 
this  kind  of  heat  ought  to  be  these.  First,  that 
it  be  slow,  and  heat  not  suddenly.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  not  very  intense,  but  moderate.  Thirdly, 
that  it  be  equal,  not  incomposed;  namely,  in- 
tending and  remitting  itself.  Fourthly,  that  if 
this  heat  meet  any  thing  to  resist  it,  it  be  not 
easily  suffocated  or  languish.  The  operation  is 
exceeding  subtile ;  but  seeing  it  is  one  of  the 
moat  useful,  it  is  not  to  be  deserted.  Now,  in 
those  remedies  which  we  propounded  to  invest 
the  spirits  with  a  robust  heat,  or  that  which  we 
call  operative,  not  predatory,  we  have  in  some 
tort  satisfied  this  matter. 

CANON  XI. 

T%e  condensing  cf  the  spirits  in  their  substance  is 
mmlable  to  long  life, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  subordinate  to  the  next  prece- 
dent; for  the  spirit  condensed  receiveth  all  those 
four  properties  of  heat  whereof  we  speak ;  but  the 
ways  of  condensing  them  are  set  down  in  the 
list  of  the  ten  operations. 


CANON  XII. 

7%e  spirit  in  great  quantity  hasteneth  more  to 
flying  forth,  and  preyeth  upon  the  body  more  than 
in  smcUl  quantity, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  clear  of  itself,  seeing  mere  quan- 
tity doth  regularly  increase  virtue.  And  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  flames,  that  the  bigger  they  are  the 
stronger  they  break  forth,  and  the  more  speedily 
they  consume.  And,  therefore,  over-grreat  plenty, 
or  exuberance  of  the  spirits,  is  altogether  hurtful 
to  long  life:  neither  need  one  wish  a  greater 
store  of  spirits,  than  what  is  sufficient  fbr  the 
functions  of  life,  and  the  office  of  a  g^ood  repa- 
ration. 

CANON  XIII. 

TTie  spirit  equally  dispersed,  maketh  less  haste  to 
fly  forth,  and  preyeth  less  upon  the  body,  than  wh 
equally  placed, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Not  only  abundance  of  spirits,  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  is  hurtful  to  the  duration  of  things,  but 
also  the  same  abundance,  unevenly  placed,  is,  in 
like  manner,  hurtful ;  and,  therefore,  the  more  the 
spirit  is  shred  and  inserted  by  small  portions,  the 
less  it  preyeth ;  for  dissolution  ever  beginneth  at 
that  part  where  the  spirit  is  loser.  And,  there- 
fore, both  exercise  and  frications  conduce  much 
to  long  life,  for  agitation  doth  flneliest  diflluse  and 
commix  things  by  small  portions. 

CANON  XIV. 

Hie  inordinate  and  subsultory  motion  cf  the  spi* 
rits  doth  more  hasten  to  going  forth,  and  doth  prey 
upon  the  body  more  than  the  constant  and  equaL 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  inanimates  this  canon  holds  for  certain,  for 
inequality  is  the  mother  of  dissolution ;  but  in 
animates  (because  not  only  the  consumption  is 
considered,  but  the  reparation,  and  reparation 
proceedeth  by  the  appetites  of  things,  and  appe- 
tite is  sharpened  by  variety)  it  holdeth  not  rigor- 
ously;  but  it  is  so  far  forth  to  be  received,  that 
this  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  or  inter- 
change, than  a  confusion ;  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
stant in  inconsistency. 

CANON  XV. 

The  spirit  in  a  body  of  a  solid  eon^posure  is  de- 
tained, though  unwillingly, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

All  things  do  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity, 
but  yet  in  proportica  to  their  density  or  rarity ;  for 
the  more  rare  the  bodies  be  the  more  do  they  suffe. 
themselves  to  be  thrust  into  small  and  narrow 
passages ;  for  water  will  go  into  a  passage  which 
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twi.tujd.)  wliirh  is  Middfii,  and  jj 
th»'  spirits,  namoly,  l>y  vapours,  c 

:v    li-'iis. 

•'■«  fANoV   x\. 

'.^         Jiticfn  if  f/it  h'.nli/  Jhinl  tnul  ruse 

'  *     ririL^  lift, 

■r 

Tin:    KXI'I.K   VTIO.V. 

,  r  Tho  reason  i.s  plain,  ^^ « inu  w'o 
tint  h:ird  tliinif'i,  and  oily  or  H'S 
ili-i^ipatrd ;  n(ilwitli'«;tantliii'j,  ihoi 
(.-.:*  ue  also  nnti>d  in  the  u-nth  < 
juioi*  s«»niewhat  hard  is  iu(lpt«l 
hut  tluMi  it  is  withal  Kss  rrparal. 
oonv»!ni«-npo  is  interlaced  with  an 
and  for  this  cause  no  woiuhTlul 
aoliitvod  hy  this.  Bnt  ruscid  j 
...Vi.  l>'»th  operations;  thertturo  this  v 
•  with    P'^^b'  I'Jidt'avouriMl. 

•s  .*.v  in 

;   ..  rAN»)X   x\i. 

•  •  -til  ill-  Jyh(if>n(vcr  /\  of  thin  jmr's  fn  jh 
■  •  -l^^ro.  ^'^''^'  ""  ^'f '■"/"'''/ '/"y  '•'  '"•''?  h'.ifi'.Uih 
<•  :v.\:i"n 

.,     x^liich  '''"^-    »*>inTJfATinX. 

•  :.;viteth       This  canon  is  nvn?  hard  to  \ 

•  :•  rroper   und«TSlaiul.     For  it  is  manilVst,  w 
■    jiiiiildt-   tratoth  wrjl,  hut  yi:t  with  a  siii.i: 

4   ;:.-»\vtthO  all  sharp  and  sour  things,)  it  \c: 

.»<«     Hence  it  whcrcSiHvrr  it  trocili,  sfMiic  mark 

v'atc  exf-rciscs,  ncss  and  cleavintr,  so  that  it  hard« 

»..in  m-aling.  con-  and  chappctli   the  parts;  cntrar 

'  tilings  penetrate  through  their  t 
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ns  it  were  by  stealth,  and  by  way  of  insinuation 
without  violence,  they  bedew  and  water  in  their 
passage.  Of  which  sort  we  haye  recounted 
many  in  the  fourth  and  seyenth  ooerations. 

CANON  XXII. 

JiuimikUion  U  hat  done  when  all  local  motion  is 
txpended, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  we  have  sufficiently  explained  in 
oar  discourse  upon  the  eighth  operation. 

CANON  XXIII. 

Mmtntation  from  without,  at  lea$t  some  other 
way  than  by  the  stomach,  is  most  profitable  for  long 
tfe,  if  it  can  be  done. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  see  that  all  things  which  are  done  by  nu- 
trition ask  a  long  time,  but  those  which  are  done 
by  embracing  of  the  like  (as  it  is  in  infusions) 
require  no  long  time.  And,  therefore,  alimenta- 
tion from  without  would  be  of  principal  use;  and 
•o  much  the  more,  because  the  faculties  of  con- 
coction decay  in  old  age ;  so  that  if  there  could 
be  some  auxiliary  nutritions  by  bathing,  unctions, 
or  else  by  clysters,  these  things  in  conjunction 
might  do  much,  which  single  are  less  available. 

CANON  XXIV. 

Where  the  concoction  is  weak  to  thrust  forth  the 
mUmeni,  there  the  outward  parts  ihouHbe  strengthen^ 
ti  to  eaU  forth  the  aliment. 

THJE   EXPLICATION. 

That  which  is  propounded  in  this  canon,  is  not 
the  same  thing  with  the  former,  for  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  outward  aliment  to  be  attracted  inward, 
tnother  for  the  inward  aliment  to  be  attracted  out- 
ward; yet  herein  they  concur,  that  they  both 
belp  the  weakness  of  the  inward  concoctions, 
though  by  divers  ways. 

CANON  XXV. 

M  sudden  renovation  cf  the  body  is  wrought 
tiiher  by  the  spirit,  or  by  malacissations, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  spirits  and 
perls ;  to  both  these  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long 
mod  about;  but  it  is  a  short  way  to  the  spirits  by 
▼Bpours,  and  by  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts 
by  malacissaUons.  But  this  is  diligently  to  be 
noted,  that  by  no  means  we  confound  alimenta- 
tion from  without  with  malacissation ;  for  the 
intention  of  malacissation  is  not  to  nourish  the 
parts,  but  only  to  make  them  more  fit  to  be 
nourished. 


CANON  XXVI. 

Malacissation  is  wrought  by  consubstaniials^  by 
imprinters,  and  by  closers  up. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  manifest,  for  that  consubstantials 
do  properly  supple  the  body,  imprinters  do  carry 
in,  closers  up  do  retain  and  bridle  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposite  to  malacissation. 
And,  therefore,  (as  we  described  in  the  ninth 
operation,)  malacissation  cannot  well  be  done  at 
once,  but  in  a  course  or  order.  First,  by  excluding 
the  liquor  by  thickness ;  for  an  outward  and  gross 
infusion  doth  not  well  compact  the  body ;  that 
which  entereth  must  be  subtile,  and  a  kind  of 
vapour.  Secondly,  by  intenerating  by  the  consent 
of  consubstantials :  for  bodies  upon  the  touch  of 
those  things  which  have  good  agreement  with 
them,  open  themselves,  and  relax  their  pores. 
Thirdly,  imprinters  are  convoys,  and  insinuate 
into  the  parts  the  consubstantials,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  grentle  astringrents  doth  somewhat  restrain 
the  perspiration.  But  then,  in  the  fourth  place, 
follows  that  great  astriction  and  closure  up  of  the 
body  by  emplasteration,  and  then  afterwards  by 
inunction,  until  the  supple  be  turned  into  solid, 
as  we  said  in  the  proper  place. 

CANON   XXVII. 

Frequent  renovation  of  the  parts  reparable^ 
watereth  and  reneweth  the  less  reparable  also. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  said  in  the  preface  to  this  history,  that  the 
way  of  death  was  this,  that  the  parts  reparable 
died  in  the  fellowship  of  the  parts  less  reparable ; 
so  that  in  the  reparation  of  these  same  less  repa- 
rable parts,  all  our  forces  would  be  employed. 
And,  therefore,  being  admonished  by  Aristotle's 
observation  touching  plants,  namely,  that  the 
patting  forth  of  new  shoots  and  branches  re- 
fresheth  the  body  of  theHree  in  the  passage ;  we 
conceive  the  like  reason  might  be,  if  the  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  body  of  man  were  oAen  renewed, 
that  thereby  the  bones  themselves,  and  mem* 
branes,  and  other  parts,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  less  reparable,  partly  by  the  cheerful 
passage  of  the  juices,  partly  by  that  new  clothing 
of  the  young  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  watered 
and  renewed. 

CANON  XXVI II. 

Refrigeration,  or  cooling  (f  the  body,  whicit 
passeth  some  other  ways  than  by  the  stomach,  is 
useful  for  long  life. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  at  hand ;  for  seeing  d  letrii^ra- 

tion  not  temperate,  but  powerful,  (especially  of  the 

blood,)  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  long  life  ; 

this  can  by  no  means  be  effected  from  wituia  10 
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much  at  is  requisitef  wiihoat  the  destruction  of 
the  etooifteh  miid  bowdt. 


CANON  XXIX« 

T%ai  intermixing^  or  entangUng^  thai  om  well 
tontumption  om  reparation  are  the  work»  cf  keat^  if 
ike  greatett  cbetacle  to  long  Ufe. 

TBI  BXTLICATION. 

Almost  all  grreat  works  are  destroyed  by  the 
natures  of  things  intermixed,  when  as  that  which 
helpeth  in  one  respect,  hurteth  in  another;  there- 
fore men  must  proceed  herein  by  a  soond  jodg- 
ment,  and  a  discreet  practice.  For  oar  part,  we 
hare  done  so  far  as  the  matter  will  bear,  and  our 
memory  senreth  as,  by  separating  benign  heats 
from  hurtful,  and  the  remedies  which  tend  to  both. 

CANON  XXX. 

Curing  tf  dieeaae$  ia  effected  by  temporary  me- 
dieine$ ;  hut  kjigthening  ofHfe  requireth  obiervation 
cfdieU. 

THl   EXPLICATION. 

Those  things  which  come  by  accident,  as  soon 
as  the  causes  are  remoyed,  cease  again :  bat  the 
continual  course  of  nature,  like  a  running  river, 
requires  a  continual  rowing  and  sailing  against 
the  stream,  therefore  we  must  work  regularly  by 
diets.  Now,  diets  are  of  two  kinds ;  set  diets, 
which  are  to  be  obsenred  at  certain  times,  and 
familiar  diet,  which  is  to  be  admitted  into  our 
daily  repast.  But  the  set  diets  are  the  more 
potent,  that  is,  a  course  of  medicines  for  a  time ; 
for  those  things  which  are  of  so  great  virtue  that 
they  are  able  to  turn  nature  back  again,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  strong,  and  more  speedily 
altering,  than  those  which  may  without  danger  be 
received  into  a  continual  use.  Now,  in  the  reme- 
dies set  down  in  our  intentions,  you  shall  find 
only  three  set  diets,  the  opiate  diet,  the  diet 
malar isf^ant  or  supplying,  and  the  diet  emaciant 
and  renewing.  But  amongst  those  which  we 
prescribed  for  familiar  diet,  and  to  be  used  daily, 
the  most  efficacious  are  these  that  follow,  which 
also  co(ne  not  far  short  of  the  virtue  of  set  diets. 
Nitre,  and  the  subordinates  to  nitre ;  the  regiment 
of  the  affections,  and  course  of  our  life ;  refrigerS' 
tors  which  pass  not  by  the  stomach;  drinks 
roscidating,  or  engendering  oily  juices;  besprink' 
ling  of  the  blood  with  some  firmer  matter,  as 
pearls,  certain  woods,  competent  unctions  to  keep 
out  the  air  and  to  keep  in  the  spirit.  Heaters  from 
without,  during  the  assimilation  after  sleep; 
avoiding  of  those  things  which  inflame  the  spirit, 
and  put  it  into  an  eager  heat,  as  wine  and  spices. 
Ijasily,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  those 
things  which  endue  the  spirits  with  a  robust 
beat,  as  saffron,  crosses,  garlic,  elecampane,  and 
compound  ojiiates. 


CANON  XXXI. 

T%e  living  tpirit  u  indanUy  exU 
be  deprived  eitker  ef  motion^  or  eff\ 
cf  aliment. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Namely,  these  are  those  three  w 
called  the  porches  of  death,  and  tfa 
per  and  immediate  passions  of  the 
the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  i 
that  these  three  offices  be  perform 
all  destrnetion  of  the  organs  wl 
brings  the  matter  to  this  point,  thi 
of  these  three  fail.  Therefore  all  < 
the  divers  ways  to  death,  bat  th« 
three.  Now,  the  whole  fabric  of 
organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  ( 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorpon 

CANON  XXXII. 

Flame  ie  a  momentary  eubitam 
the  Uving  spirit  in  creature*  i*cf  4 

THE  EXPUCATION. 

This  matter  stands  in  need  b 
indagation,  and  of  a  longer  exp] 
pertinent  to  the  present  inqaisitic 
we  mast  know  this,  that  flame  ! 
moment  generated  and  extinguish 
continued  only  by  succession;  I 
body,  and  is  not  dissolved ;  for  tl 
new  air  oat  of  watery  moisture,  yc 
ing,  the  old  air  still  remains ;  wb( 
superoneration  of  the  air  whereof 
in  the  title  De  Ventis.  But  spir 
of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  and 
nourishments  thereof  are,  as  we 
homogeneous  to  flame,  as  water, 
geneous  to  air;  for  the  spirit  i 
either  of  oily  alone,  or  of  watei 
both  together ;  and  though  air  dot 
with  flame,  nor  oil  with  water, 
body  they  agree  well  enough, 
hath  from  the  air  his  easy  and 
sions  and  yieldings,  and  from  thi 
and  potent  motions  and  activitiea 
the  duration  of  spirit  is  a  mix 
neither  so  momentary  as  that  c 
fixed  as  that  of  air.  And  so  ro 
followeth  not  the  condition  of  flat 
itself  is  extinguished  by  accidc 
contraries,  and  enemies  environii 
is  not  subject  to  the  like  conditi 
ties.  Now,  the  spirit  is  repairei 
and  florid  blood  of  the  small  ar 
inserted  into  the  brain;  but  th 
done  by  a  peculiar  manner,  of  ' 
not  now. 

XNn  or  THian  part  or  the  c 
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OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 


It  would  b«  difficult  to  find  fault  with  tnose 
who  affinn  that  **  nothing  is  known,*'  if  they  had 
tempered  the  rigour  of  their  decision  bj  a  soften- 
ing' explanation.  For,  should  any  one  contend, 
that  science  rightly  interpreted  is  a  knowledge  of 
things  through  their  causes,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  causes  constantly  expands,  and  by 
gradual  and  successive  concatenation  rises,  as  it 
were,  to  the  very  loftiest  parts  of  nature,  so  that 
the  knowledge  of  particular  existences  cannot  be 
properly  possessed  without  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  of  things ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover,  what  can  reasonably  be  observed  in 
(leply.  For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  allege,  that  the 
'true  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  to  be  attained  be- 
;lbre  the  mind  has  a  correct  conception  of  its 
leauses :  and  to  claim  for  human  nature  such  a  cor- 
peet  conception  universally,  might  justly  be  pro- 
inoonced  perhaps  not  a  little  rash,  or  rather  the 
proof  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.  They,  however, 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  shrink  not  from  thus  de- 
•eerating  the  oracles  of  the  senses,  which  must 
leftd  to  9  total  recklessness.  Nay,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  they  even  spared  their  false  accusations, 
the  very  controversy  itself  appears  to  originate  in 
an  unreasonable  and  contentious  spirit;  since, 
independenUy  of  that  rigid  truth  to  which  they 
refer,  there  still  remains  such  a  wide  field  for 
human  exertion,  that  it  would  be  preposterous,  if 
not  symptomatic  of  an  unsettied  and  disturbed 
Intellect,  in  the  anxious  grasping  at  distant  ex- 
tremes, to  overlook  such  utilities  as  are  obvious 
and  near  at  hand.  For,  however  they  may  seek, 
by  introducing  their  distinction  of  true  and  pro- 
k»ble,  to  subvert  the  certainty  of  science,  without 
at  the  same  time  superseding  the  use  or  practically 
affecting  the  pursuit  of  it,  yet,  in  destroying  the 
hope  of  effectually  investigating  truth,  they  have 
cut  the  very  sinews  of  human  industry,  and  by  a 
promiscuous  license  of  disquisition  converted 
what  should  have  been  the  labour  of  discovery, 
into  a  mere  exercise  of  talent  and  disputation. 

We  cannot,  however,  deny,  that  if  there  be 


any  fellowship  between  the  ancients  and  our- 
selves, it  is  principally  as  connected  with  this 
species  of  philosophy :  as  we  concur  in  many 
things  which  they  have  judiciously  observed  and 
stated  about  the  varying  nature  of  the  senses,  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment,  and  the  propriety 
of  withholding  or  suspending  assent ;  to  which 
we  might  add  innumerable  other  remarks  of  a 
similar  tendency.  So  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  ourselves  is,  that  they  affirm 
**  nothing  can  be  perfectiy  known  by  any  method 
whatever;  we,  that  "nothing  can  be  perfectiy 
known  by  the  methods  which  mankind  have 
hitherto  pursued."  Of  this  fellowship  we  are 
not  at  all  ashamed.  For  the  aggregate,  if  it  con- 
sists not  of  those  alone  who  lay  down  the  above- 
mentioned  dogma  as  their  peremptory  and  un- 
changeable opinion,  but  of  such  also  as  indirectiy 
maintain  it  under  the  forms  of  objection  and 
interrogatory,  or  by  their  indignant  complaints 
about  the  obscurity  of  things,  confess,  and,  as  it 
were,  proclaim  it  aloud,  or  suffer  it  only  to  transpire 
from  their  secret  thoughts  in  occasional  and  ambi- 
guous whispers ;  the  aggregate,  I  say,  comprises, 
you  will  find,  the  far  most  illustrious  and  profound 
of  the  ancient  thinkers,  with  whom  no  modem  need 
blush  to  be  associated ;  a  few  of  them  may,  pet- 
haps,  too  magisterially  have  assumed  to  decide 
the  matter,  yet  this  tone  of  authority  prevailed 
only  during  the  late  dark  ages,  and  now  main- 
tains its  ground  simply  through  a  spirit  of  party, 
the  inveteracy  of  habit,  or  mere  carelessness  and 
neglect. 

Yet,  in  the  fellowship  here  spoken  of,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that,  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the 
great  men  alluded  to,  as  to  the  premises  of  our 
opinions,  in  our  conclusions  we  differ  from  them 
most  widely.  Our  discrepancies  may,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  but  inconsiderable ;  they 
asserting  the  absolute,  and  we  the  modified  in- 
competency of  the  human  intellect;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  is  this,  that  as  they  neither  point  out, 
nor,  in  fact,  profess  to  expect  any  remedy  for  the 
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defect  in  qaettion,  thej  wholly  gire  ap  the  buai- 
IMM ;  and  thas,  bj  denyinj^  the  certainty  of  the 
•enaett  plack  ap  acience  from  ita  very  foundation ; 
whereaa,  we,  by  the  introduction  of  m  new  me- 
thod, endeaTonr  to  regulate  and  correct  the  aber- 
rationa  both  of  the  aenaea  and  of  the  intellect. 
l*he  conaequence  ia,  that  they,  thinking  the  die 
finally  caat,  turn  aaide  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
faacinating  ramblinga  of  geniua ;  while  we,  by 
our  different  view  of  the  aubject,  are  oonatrained 
to  enter  upon  an  arduoua  and  diatant  proTinee, 
wbich  we  unceaaingly  pray  we  may  adminiater 
to  the  adrmntage  and  happineaa  of  mankind. 
The  introductory  part  of  our  progreas  we  de- 
acribed  in  our  aecond  book,  which,  haying 
entered,  in  the  third  we  treated  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  uniTcrae,  and  on  hiatory,  plunging 
into  and  trayeraing  the  woodlanda,  aa  it  were,  of 
nature,  here  oyerahadowed  (aa  by  foliage)  with 
the  infinite  yariety  of  ezperimenta ;  there  per- 
plexed and  entangled  (aa  by  thoma  and  briera) 
with  the  aubtilty  of  acute  commentationa. 

And  now,  perhapa,  hj  our  adyance  from  the 
wooda  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaina,  we  haye 
reached  a  more  diaengaged,  but  yet  a  more  ardu- 
oua atation.  For,  from  hiatory  we  ahall  proceed 
by  a  firm  and  aure  track,  new  indeed,  and  hitherto 
unexplored,  to  nniyeraala.  To  theae  patha  of 
contemplation,  in  truth,  might  appoaitely  be  ap- 
plied the  celebrated  and  often  quoted  illnatration 
of  the  *•  double  road  of  actiye  life,**  of  which 
one  branch,  at  firat  eyen  and  leyel,  conducted  the 
trayeller  to  placea  precipitoue  and  impaaaable; 
the  other,  though  ateep  and  rough  at  the  entrance, 
terminated  in  perfect  amoothneaa.  In  a  aimilar 
manner,  he  who,  in  the  yery  outaet  of  hia  inqui- 


riea,  laya  firm  hold  of  certain  fixi 
the  acience,  and,  with  immoyabU 
them,  diaentanglea  (aa  he  will  wi 
what  he  handlea,  if  he  adyancea  i 
not  flinching  oat  of  exceaa  eith 
dence  t>r  of  aelf-diatruat  from  thi 
puramt,  will  find  he  ia  joomeyic 
theae  two  tracka ;  and  if  he  can  ei 
hia  judgment,  and  to  mount  gi 
climb  by  regular  aacceaaion  the  fc 
like  ao  many  topa  of  mountaina,  i 
and  indefatigable  patience,  he  w 
attain  the  yery  upperoioat  eleya 
where  hia  aution  will  be  aeren 
delightful,  and  hia  deacent  to  t 
arta  by  a  gentle  alope  perfectly  e 
It  ia  tlierefore,  our  purpose,  a 
book  we  laid  down  the  precepta 
legitimate  diaquiaition,  ao  in  tl 
and  eatablish,  with  reference  to  th 
jecta,  illuatratiye  examplea ;  and 
which  we  think  moat  agreeable  to 
aa  approved  and  authorized.  Ye 
the  euatomary  feahion,  aa  well  to  t 
parte  of  thia  formula  on  absolute 
they  were  uniyeraally  indiapenai 
ble :  for  we  do  not  hold,  that  the 
happineaa  of  man  are  to  be  ind 
aa  it  were,  to  a  single  pillar, 
need  prevent  those  who  poasess 
haye  aurmounted  tho  difBcultii 
countered  in  the  beginning  of 
from  carrying  onward  the  proei 
out.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  om 
that  true  art  ia  alwaya  capable  o 
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That  person,  in  our  judgment,  showed  at  once 
both  his  patriotism  and  his  discretion,  who,  when 
he  was  asked,  "  whether  he  had  grif  en  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens the  best  code  of  laws,*'  replied, «« the 
best  which  they  coald  bear."  And,  certainly, 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  thinking 
lightly,  (which  is  little  better,  indeed,  than  dream- 
bg  rightly,  if  they  do  not  labour  to  realize  and 
effectuate  the  object  of  their  meditations,)  will 
pursue  not  what  may  be  abstractedly  the  best, 
bat  the  best  of  such  things  as  appear  most  likely 
to  be  approved.  We,  however,  do  not  feel  our- 
selves privileged,  notwithstanding  our  great  affec- 
tion for  the  human  commonwealth,  our  common 
country,  to  adopt  this  legislatorial  principle  of 
selection ;  for  we  have  no  authority  arbitrarily  to 
prescribe  laws  to  man's  intellect,  or  the  general 
nature  of  things.  It  is  our  office,  as  faithful  secre- 
taries, to  receive  and  note  down  as  such  have  been 
enacted  by  the  voice  of  nature  herself;  and  our 
trustiness  must  stand  acquitted,  whether  they  are 
accepted,  or  by  the  suffrage  of  general  opinions 
rejected.  Still  we  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 
in  times  yet  to  come,  individuals  may  arise  who 
will  both  be  able  to  comprehend  and  digest  the 
choicest  of  those  things,  and  solicitous  also  to 
carry  them  to  perfection;  and,  with  this  confi- 
dence, we  will  never,  by  God's  help,  desist  (so  long 
as  we  live)  from  directing  our  attention  thither- 
ward, and  opening  their  fountains  and  uses,  and 
investigating  the  lines  of  the  roads  leading  to 
them. 

Yet,  anxious  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  common  concern,  in 
aspiring  to  the  greater,  we  do  not  condemn  the 
inferior,  for  those  are  frequently  at  a  distance, 
while  these  are  at  hand  and  around  us,  nor  though 
we  offer  (as  we  think)  more  valuable  things,  do 
we  therefore  put  our  veto  upon  things  received 
and  ancient,  or  seek  to  cover  their  estimation 
with  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  we  earn- 
estly wish  them  to  be  amplified  and  improved, 
and  held  in  increased  regard  ;  as  it  is  no  part  of 
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our  ambition  to  withdraw  men,  either  all,  or  alto- 
gether, or  all  at  once,  from  what  is  established 
and  current.  But  as  an  arrow,  or  other  missile, 
while  carried  directly  onward,  still,  nevertheless, 
during  its  progress  incessantly  whirls  about  in 
rapid  rotation ;  so  we,  while  hurrying  forward  to 
more  distant  objects,  are  carried  round  and  round 
by  these  popular  and  prevalent  opinions.  And, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  fair  services  of  this  common  reason  and  these 
popular  proofs;  and  shall  place  whatever  conclu- 
sions have  been  discovered  or  decided  through 
their  medium  (which  may,  indeed,  have  much  of 
truth  and  utility  in  them)  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest ;  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
any  inferences  thence  to  be  drawn  in  derogation 
of  what  we  have  above  stated  about  the  incompe- 
tency of  both  this  reason  and  of  these  proofs. 
We  have  rather,  in  fact,  thrown  out  the  preceding 
hints,  as  it  were,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as,  feeling  their  progrress  impeded  by  an  ac- 
tual want  either  of  talent  or  of  leisure,  wish  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  ancient  tracts  and 
precincts  of  science,  or,  at  least,  not  to  venture 
beyond  their  immediately  contiguous  domains; 
since  we  conceive  that  the  same  speculations 
may  (like  tents  or  resting-places  on  the  way) 
minister  ease  and  rest  to  such  as,  in  pursuance  of 
our  plan,  seek  the  true  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  find  it;  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
slight  degree,  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
infuse  into  his  mind  ideas  somewhat  more  closely 
connected  with  the  true  nature  of  things.  This 
result,  however,  we  are  far  from  anticipating  in 
confidence  of  any  faculty  which  we  ourselves 
possess,  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  any  one 
even  of  moderate  abilities,  yet  ripened  miud,  who 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  lay  aside  his  idols, 
and  to  institute  his  inquiries  anew,  and  to  inves- 
tigate with  attention,  perseverance,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  the  truths  and  computations  of 
natural  history,  will,  of  himself,  by  his  genuine 
and  native  powers,  and  by  his  own  simple  antt- 
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dpttions  penetrate  more  profoandlj  into  natare 
thmn  be  woald  be  capable  of  doinj^  bj  the  meet 
eztensiye  coone  of  leadinj^,  by  indefinite  abstract 
fpeeulatione,  or  bj  continual  and  repeated  diepn- 
tationf;  though  he  may  not  have  broogfht  the 
ordinary  engines  into  action,  or  hare  adopted  the 
prescribed  formala  of  interpretation. 

In  this,  howerer,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  demmnding  for  oar  own  dogma  the  au- 
thority which  we  hare  withheld  from  those  of 
the  ancients.  We  would  rather,  indeed,  testify 
and  proclaim,  that  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  be 


ourselres  peremptorily  bound  b 
about  to  bring  forward,  of  whati 
may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  t 
secondary  and  inductiye  philosopl 
of  our  meditations  we  hare  det 
loosely,  and  unconfined  by  the  cu 
method ;  deeming  this  a  form  hot 
to  sciences  newly  springing  up 
stock,  and  more  suitable  to  a  w 
sent  object  it  is  not  to  constitute  i 
bined,  but  to  institute  a  free  inyei 
yidual  existences. 


MISCELLANEOUS    TRACTS. 

[TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN.] 

OF  THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  THE  SEA. 


Thk  iDYestigation  of  the  causes  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea,  attempted  by  the  ancients  and 
then  neglected,  resumed  by  the  moderns,  but 
Tither  frittered  away  than  yigorously  agitated  in 
t  yariety  of  opinions,  is  generally,  with  a  hasty 
anticipation,  directed  to  the  moon,  because  of 
eertain  correspondences  between  that  motion,  and 
the  motion  of  that  orb.  But  to  a  careful  inquirer 
certain  traces  of  the  truth  are  apparent,  which 
may  lead  to  surer  conclusions.  Wherefore,  to 
proceed  without  confusion,  we  must  first  distin- 
goish  the  motions  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
tiioughtlessly  enough  multiplied  by  some,  are  in 
reality  found  to  be  only  five;  of  these  one  alone 
if  eccentric,  the  rest  regular.  We  may  mention 
first  the  wandering  and  various  motions  of  what 
tie  called  currents :  the  second  is  the  grreat  six- 
hoars  motion  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  advance  to  the  shore,  and  retire  twice 
a  day,  not  with  exact  precision,  but  with  a  varia- 
tion, constituting  monthly  periods.  The  third  is 
the  monthly  motion  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
cycle  of  the  diurnal  motion  periodically  recurring: 
the  fourth  is  the  half-monthly  motion,  formed  by 
the  increase  of  the  tides  at  new  and  full  moon, 
more  than  at  half-moon :  the  fifth  is  the  motion, 
once  in  six  months,  by  which,  at  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  are  increased  in  a  more  marked  and 
aignal  manner. 

It  is  the  second,  the  great  six-hours  or  diurnal 
motion,  which  we  propose  for  the  present  as  the 
principal  subject  and  aim  of  our  discourse,  treat- 
ing of  the  others  only  incidentally  and  so  far  as 
Huj  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  that  motion. 

First,  then,  as  relates  to  the  motion  of  currents, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  form  it  the  waters  are 
either  confined  by  narrow  passages,  or  liberated 
by  open  spaces,  or  hasten  as  with  relaxed  rein, 
down  declivities,  or  rush  against  and  ascend  ele- 
Tations,  or  glide  along  a  smooth,  level  bottom,  or 
an  ruffled  by  furrows  and  irregularities  in  the 
channel,  or  fall  into  other  currents,  or  mix  with 
them  and  become  sabject  to  the  same  influences, 
or  are  affected  by  the  annual  or  trade  winds. 


which  return  at  regular  periods  of  the  year.  That 
in  consequence  of  these  and  similar  causes,  they 
vary  their  states  of  flow  and  eddy,  both  as  relates 
to  extending  and  widening  the  motion  itself,  and 
to  the  Telocity  and  measure  of  the  motion ;  and 
thus  produce  what  we  term  currents.  Thus,  in 
the  seas  the  depth  of  the  basin  or  channel,  the 
occurrence  of  whirlpools  or  submarine  rocks,  the 
curvature  of  the  shore,  gulfs,  bays,  the  various 
position  of  islands,  and  the  like,  have  great  effect, 
acting  powerfully  on  the  waters,  their  paths,  and 
agitations  in  all  possible  directions,  eastward  and 
westward,  and  in  like  manner  northward  and 
southward ;  wherever,  in  fact,  such  obstacles, 
open  spaces,  and  declivities  exist  in  their  respect- 
ive formations.  Let  us  then  set  aside  this  par- 
ticular, and,  so  to  speak,  casual  motion  of  the 
waters,  lest  it  should  introduce  confusion  in  the 
inquisition  which  we  now  pursue  For  no  one 
can  raise  and  support  a  denial  of  the  statement 
which  we  are  presently  to  make,  concerning  the 
natural  and  eathoUe  motions  of  the  seas,  by 
opposing  to  it  this  motion  of  the  currents,  as  not 
at  all  consistent  with  our  positions.  For  the  cur- 
rents are  mere  compressions  of  the  water,  or 
extrications  of  it  from  compression :  and  are,  as 
as  we  have  said,  partial,  and  relative  to  the  local 
form  of  the  land  or  water,  or  the  action  of  the 
winds.  And  what  we  have  said  is  the  more 
necessary  to  be  recollected  and  carefully  noted, 
because  that  universal  movement  of  the  ocean  of 
which  we  now  treat  is  so  genUe  and  slight,  as  to 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  the  cur- 
rents, to  fall  into  their  order,  and  to  give  way,  be 
agitated,  and  mastered  by  their  violence.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  manifest  particularly  from  this 
fact,  that  the  motion  of  ebb  and  flow,  simply,  is 
not  perceptible  in  midsea,  especially  in  seas 
broad  and  vast,  but  only  at  the  shores.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising,  that,  as  inferior 
in  force,  it  disappears,  and  is  as  it  were  annihi* 
lated  amidst  the  currents ;  except  that  where  the 
currents  are  favourable,  it  lends  them  some  aid 
and  impetuoeity,  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  th^ 
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tre  ad  Terse  eonsiderablj  restrains  them.  Waiying 
then  the  motion  of  the  currents,  we  proceed  to  the 
four  regular  motions ;  that  in  the  six  hours,  in  the 
month,  in  the  half  month,  and  in  six  months,  of 
which  the  sexhorary  motion  alone  seems  to  pro- 
duce and  develope  the  ordinmry  tide,  the  monthly 
to  determine  that  motion  and  define  its  renewal ; 
the  half-monthly  and  half-yearly  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow,  which  cover 
and  quit  again  a  certain  extent  of  shore,  both  vary 
at  various  hours,  and  according  to  the  momentum 
and  quantity  of  the  water ;  whence  these  three 
other  motions  are  rendered  more  perceptible. 

We  must,  therefore,  contemplate,  singly  and 
specifically,  as  we  purposed,  the  motion  of  ebb 
and  fiow.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  that 
this  motion,  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  one  of  these 
two :  either  the  motion  of  an  elevation  and  depre*- 
iion,  or  the  motion  of  a  progreuion  of  the  waters. 
The  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  we  under- 
stand to  be  such,  as  is  found  in  boiling  water, 
mounting  and  subsiding  alternately  in  a  caldron : 
the  motion  of  progression  to  be  such  as  is,  ob- 
served in  water  carried  in  a  basin,  which  quitting 
the  one  side,  is  projected  to  the  opposite.  Now, 
that  the  motion  we  treat  of  is  not  of  the  former 
sort,  is  in  the  first  place  suggested  by  this  fact, 
that  in  different  parts  of  the  world  the  tides  vary 
mccOTding  to  the  times,  so  that  in  certain  places 
there  are  floods  and  accumulations  of  the  mass 
of  waters,  in  others  at  the  same  hours  ebb  and 
diminutions.  Now,  the  waters,  if  they  did  not 
travel  from  place  to  place,  but  rose  ebullient  from 
the  bottom,  ought  to  rise  everywhere  at  once, 
and  to  subside  togetlier.  For  we  see  those  two 
other  motions,  the  montlily  and  half  monthly,  in 
full  movement  and  operation  at  the  same  periods 
throughout  the  globe.  For  the  waves  increase 
mt  the  equinoxes  in  all  parts,  not  in  certain  places 
under  the  equator,  or  in  others  under  the  tropics : 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hnlf-monthly  motion. 
For,  everywhere  over  the  world,  the  waters  are 
elevated  at  new  moon  and  full  moon,  nowhere  at 
half-moon.  The  waters,  therefore,  are  manifestly 
raised,  and  again  depressed  in  these  two  motions, 
and  like  the  heavenly  bodies  have  their  apogees 
and  perigees.  Bat  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  which  we  now  discuss,  the  contrary  takes 
place,  an  unequivocal  sign  of  progressive  motion. 
Besides,  ere  we  set  down  the  flow  of  the  sea  as 
an  elevation  of  the  waters,  we  ought  to  oonsider 
m  little  more  carefully  how  that  elevation  can  take 
place.  For  the  swelling  must  either  be  produced 
by  an  aunrmentation  of  the  mass  of  waters,  or 
from  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  fluid  in  that 
mass,  or  from  simple  elevation  of  the  mass  or 
body.  The  third  supposition  we  must  dismiss 
entirely.  For  if  the  water  united  in  the  same 
body  were  lifted  up,  a  vacuum  would  necessarily 
he  left  between  Uie  earth  and  the  under  face  of 
the  water,  there  being  no  body  ready  to  •c'ceed 


and  supply  its  place.  If  thei 
quantity  of  water  added,  it  row 
and  eruption  from  the  earth.  If  t 
tion  only,  this  must  take  place  c 
into  greater  rarity,  or  by  a  tend 
another  body,  which,  im  it  ii 
waters,  attracts  them,  and  lifts 
elevation.  And,  doubtless,  th 
waters,  whether  considered  as  d 
faction,  or  harmony  with  some  o 
heavenly  bodies,  cannot  seem  ii 
to  a  moderate  extent,  and  on  the  i 
lapse  of  considerable  time,  in  w 
ings  and  accretions  may  gathei 
Therefore  the  difference  obsenr 
ordinary,  and  the  half-monthly 
copious  of  all,  the  half-yearly  o 
addition  to  the  mass  of  waten 
the  difllerence  between  ordinary  < 
has  besides  a  large  interval  of  ti 
form,  may,  on  the  hypothesis 
depression,  be  consistently  expl 
so  great  a  mass  of  water  shoulc 
explain  that  difference  which  i 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  that  this  i 
with  such  extreme  rapidity,  nan 
as  if  the  earth,  according  to  tb 
of  Apollonius,  performed  respinU 
waters  every  six  hours,  and  th 
them,  is  very  hard  to  believe, 
be  misled  by  the  unimportant 
places  wells  are  said  to  have  a  i 
tion  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tb 
might  conjecture,  that  waters 
entrails  of  the  earth  boil  up  ii 
which  case  that  swelling  of  the 
attributed  to  a  progressive  mol 
swer  is  an  easy  one,  that  the  i 
its  encroachment  may  perforate 
hollow  and  loose  places  of  tin 
course  of  subterraneous  waters, 
beration  of  the  enclosed  air,  whi 
series  of  impulsions  may  raise  i 
sort  of  wells.  Accordingly,  tl 
place  in  all  wells,  nor  even  in  m 
to  be  the  case  if  the  entire  maai 
property  of  periodically  boiling  i 
with  the  tide.  But,  on  the  coi 
happens,  so  as  to  be  regarded  al; 
because,  in  fact,  such  apertures 
reach  from  wells  to  the  sea,  w 
impediment,  are  very  rarely  fooi 
important  to  mention,  what  soi 
deep  pits  situated  not  far  froa 
becomes  thick  and  suffocating  mi 
from  which  it  may  seem  manil 
waters  boil  up,  (for  none  are  m 
that  the  air  is  reverberated,  t 
another  objection,  not  despicai 
weight,  every  way  deserving  oi 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  em 
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and  that  not  incidentally,  but  a  thing  especially 
ind  of  purpose  inquired  into  and  discovered, 
namely,  that  the  water  at  the  opposite  shores  of 
Eorope  and  of  Florida  ebb  at  the  same  hours 
from  both  shores,  and  do  not  quit  the  shore  of 
Ekirope  when  they  roll  to  the  shore  of  Florida, 
like  water  (as  we  have  said  before)  agitated  in  a 
basin,  but  are  manifestly  raised  and  depressed  at 
either  shore  at  once.  But  a  clear  solution  of  this 
objection  will  be  seen  in  the  observations  which 
shall  presently  be  made  about  the  path  and  pro- 
gression of  the  ocean ;  the  substance,  however, 
is  this ;  that  the  waters,  setting  out  in  their  course 
from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  obstructed  by  the 
remora  of  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  are  impelled  along  the  Atlantic  from  south 
Id  north ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  driven 
against  either  shore  equally  at  the  same  time,  as 
waters  are  wont  to  be,  which  are  propelled  from 
the  sea  into  estuaries  and  up  the  channels  of 
rivers,  evidently  showing  that  the  motion  of  the 
aaa  is  progressive  as  respects  the  rivers,  and  yet 
that  it  at  once  inundates  both  shores.  Notwith- 
standing, according  to  our  custom  we  freely  con- 
fesst  and  would  have  men  observe  and  remember, 
^at  if  it  is  found  in  experience  that  the  tide  ad- 
vances at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  China 
and  Peru,  as  on  that  of  Europe  and  Florida,  this 
cor  opinion,  that  ebb  and  flow  is  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  sea,  must  be  repudiated. 

For  if  the  flow  of  the  sea  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  at  the  opposite  shores,  as  well  of  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  as  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  there  are  not  in  the  universe  any  shores 
remaining,  at  which  a  corresponding  ebb,  at  the 
same  time,  might  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  objection.  But  we  propose  with  confidence 
of  a  trial  of  this  by  experiment,  to  whose  test  we 
submit  our  cause :  for  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  were  the  general  result  of  a  trial  of  this  fact 
through  the  world  known  to  us,  this  compact  of 
nature  would  be  found  effected  on  sufficiently 
reciprocal  conditions,  namely,  that  at  any  given 
boor  as  much  reflux  took  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  as  flow  in  others.  Therefore,  from  what 
we  have  stated,  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  may 
be  affirmed  progressive. 

Now  follows  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause  and 
what  combination  of  things  this  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow  arises  and  is  presented  to  view.  For  all 
tiie  great  movements  (if  these  be  regrular  and  per- 
petoal)  are  not  isolated,  or  (to  use  here  an  expres- 
sion of  the  astronomers)  ferine,  but  have  some- 
thing in  nature  with  which  they  move  harmoni- 
oaaly.  Therefore  those  motions,  as  well  as  the 
haif^nonthly  one  of  increase  as  the  monthly  of 
reparation,  appear  to  accord  with  the  motion  of  the 
moon ;  and  again  the  half-monthly,  or  equinoctial, 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  also  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  water,  with  the  approxi- 
natioa  and  revolution  in  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly 


bodies.  Notwithstanding,  it  will  not  immedi- 
ately follow  from  this,  and  we  would  have  men 
note  the  observation,  that  those  things  which 
agree  in  their  periods  and  curriculum  of  time,  or 
even  in  their  mode  of  relation,  are  of  a  nature 
subjected  the  one  to  the  other,  and  stand  respect- 
ively as  cause  and  eflect.  Thus  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  ought 
to  be  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior  mo- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  them ;  or  that  the 
sun  and  moon  (as  is  commonly  said)  have  domi- 
nion over  these  motions  of  the  sea,  although  such 
notions  are  easily  insinuated  into  our  minds  from 
veneration  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  in  that 
very  half-monthly  motion,  if  it  be  rightly  noted, 
it  were  a  new  and  surprising  kind  of  subjection 
to  influence,  that  the  tides  at  new  and  at  full 
moon  should  be  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  moon  is  affected  in  contrary  ways ;  and 
many  other  things  might  be  instanced,  destroying 
similar  fancies  of  this  sort  of  dominant  influence, 
and  leading  to  this  inference,  that  those  corres- 
pondences arise  from  the  catholic  aflfections  of 
matter,  from  the  primary  concatenation  of  causes, 
and  connexion  of  things;  not  as  if  such  were 
governed  the  one  by  the  other,  but  both  flowed 
from  the  same  sources  and  from  joint  causes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  remains  true, 
as  we  have  teid,  that  nature  delights  in  harmony, 
and  scarcely  admits  of  any  thing  isolated  or  soli- 
tary. We  must  therefore  look,  in  treating  of  the 
sexhorary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  with  what 
other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  harmonize. 
And  first  we  must  inquire  with  respect  to  the 
moon,  in  what  manner  that  motion  blends  rela- 
tions or  natures  with  the  moon.  But  this  we  do 
not  see  prevail  except  in  the  monthly  repairing 
of  the  moon,  for  the  periodical  course  of  six  hours 
has  no  affinity  with  the  monthly  course ;  nor  again 
are  the  tides  found  to  follow  any  affections  of  the 
moon.  For,  whether  the  moon  be  crescent  or 
waning,  whether  she  be  under  the  earth  or  above 
the  earth,  whether  her  elevation  above  the  horizon 
be  higher  or  lower,  whether  her  position  be  in  the 
zenith  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  relations  do 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  correspond  with  her. 

Therefore,  leaving  the  moon,  let  us  inquire 
concerning  other  correspondences;  and  from  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  certain 
that  the  diurnal  motion  is  the  shortest,  end  is 
accomplished  in  the  least  period  of  time,  that  is, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  tlierefore 
in  harmony  with  this,  that  the  motion  of  which 
we  inquire,  which  is  yet  three  times  shorter  than 
the  diurnal  one,  should  be  referred  immediately 
to  that  motion  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
heavenly  ones.  But  this  notion  has  no  great 
weight  with  us  in  this  matter.  Another  hypo- 
thesis has  more  influence  with  us,  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed,  that,  though  the  motion  of  tlie 
watora  is  slower  by  innumerable  degrees,  still  i( 
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IS  refiBfable  to  m  common  meatore.  For  the  space 
of  six  hours  is  m  qoarter  of  the  diaraal  motion, 
which  space  (as  we  said)  is  found  in  that  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the 
measure  of  the  moon*s  motion.  Whereupon  this 
belief  sinks  deep  into  our  mind,  and  looks  as  it 
were  an  oracular  truth,  that  this  motion  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  diurnal  motion.  With  this, 
therefore,  as  a  basis,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
thorough  inquiry :  and  we  think  that  the  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  in  three  points  of  investi- 
gation. 

The  first  is,  whether  that  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  regions  of  heaven,  or  descends, 
and  penetrates  to  the  lower  parts  t  The  second 
is,  whether  the  seas  more  regularly  from  east  to 
west,  as  the  hearen  does  t  The  third,  whence  and 
how  that  six  hours*  motion  of  the  tides  Ukes  place 
which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion, with  a  difference  falling  in  with  the  measure 
of  the  moon*s  motion.  Now,  as  relates  to  the 
first  inquiry,  we  think  that  the  motion  of  rotation, 
or  of  turning  from  east  to  west,  is  not  properly  a 
motion  merely  of  the  heayenly  bodies,  but  mani- 
festly of  the  uniTcrse,  and  a  primary  motion  in  all 
the  great  fluids,  found  to  preTsil  from  the  highest 
part  of  heayen  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  waters, 
in  direction  the  same  in  all,  in  impulse,  that 
is,  in  rapidity  and  slowness,  widely  different;  in 
such  wise,  howeyer,  that  in  an  order  not  in  the 
least  confused,  the  rapidity  is  diminished  in  proper^ 
tion  as  the  bodies  approach  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
Now  this,  it  seems,  may  be  taken  as  a  probable 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  motion  is  not 
limited  to  the  heayens,  because  it  prevails  and  is 
in  force  through  so  great  a  depth  of  heaven  as 
lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the  moon, 
(a  space  much  more  extensive  than  that  between 
the  moon  and  the  earth,)  with  a  regrular  diminution ; 
so  that  it  is  probable  Uiat  nature  does  not  at  any 
point  abruptly  break  off  a  harmonious  motion  of 
this  kind,  diffused  through  such  vast  spheres  and 
gradually  lessening.  And  that  this  is  so  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  evinced  by  two  inconsistencies, 
which  follow  from  the  opposite  hypothesis.  For, 
since  the  planets  visibly  perform  a  diurnal  motion, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  motion  natural  and 
self-moved  in  all  the  planets,  we  must  unavoida- 
bly have  recourse  for  an  explanation  either  to  the 
supposition  of  the  priroum  mobile,  which  is  evi- 
dently opposed  to  nature ;  or  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  a  notion  extravagant  enough, 
if  we  look  to  the  methods  of  nature.  Therefore, 
the  motion  exists  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  And, 
quitting  heaven,  that  motion  is  most  distinctly 
visible  in  the  inferior  comets;  which,  though 
lower  than  the  orb  of  the  moon,  evidently  move 
from  east  to  west.  For,  though  they  have  their 
solitary  and  eccentric  motions,  yet  in  performing 
them  they  for  a  time  have  a  common  movement, 
and  ore  borne  along  with  the  motion  of  the  ether. 


and  with  the  same  conversion :  I 
they  are  not  generally  so  confin 
the  regular  course,  but  sometii 
wards  the  poles,  yet,  oevertheli 
rotatory  motion  from  east  to  west 
motion,  though  it  suffers  great  i 
the  nearer  it  descends  towardi 
version  is  performed  in  smaller  < 
slowly,  still  remains  powerful, 
great  distances  in  a  short  time, 
are  carried  round  the  whole  cif 
of  the  earth  and  the  lower  at 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  wi 
one  or  two  hours  more.  But  afte 
descent,  it  has  reached  these  Te| 
the  earth  acts,  this  motion,  not 
munication  of  the  earth's  nator 
which  represses  and  lowers  cin 
also  by  a  substantial  immissioi 
of  its  matter,  by  means  of  vapo 
halations,  becomes  infinitely  rd 
falls  off,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  m 
or  ceases,  but  remains  feeble  and 
ceptible.  For  mariners  now  beg 
between  the  tropics,where,  in  tht 
tion  of  the  air  is  best  perceived ; 
itself,  as  well  as  heaven,  revolvai 
and  therefore  more  rapidly,  tha 
gentle  breexe  blows  from  east  t 
that  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
often  seek  and  avail  themselve 
tropics.    Consequently,  this  mi 
guished,  but  becomes  languid  an 
be  scarcely  perceptible  outside  I 
even  outside  the  tropics,  in  oni 
globe,  Europe,  at  sea,  in  sen 
weather,  there  is  obserTcd  a  cei 
is  of  the  same  species ;  we  mai 
that  what  we  experience  here  i 
the  east  wind  is  sharp  and  dry, 
trary,  the  south-west  winds  are  c 
mid,  does  not  depend  merely  on 
that  the  one  blows  from  a  contiM 
the  ocean,  but  on  this,  that  the  I 
wind,  since  it  is  in  the  same  tral 
motion  of  the  air,  accelerates  as 
motion,  and  therefore  disperses 
air,  but  that  of  the  west  wind, 
contrary  direction  to  the  motion  c 
rebound  upon  itself,  and  become 
ought  this  to  be   neglected,  w 
into  the  number  of  common  i 
tho  clouds  which  are  in  motion 
of  tho  air  generally  move  froi 
while  the  winds  about  the  earti 
rally  blow  at  the  same  time  tl 
And  if  they  do  not  this  alwaj 
this,  that  there  are  sometimes 
some  acting  on  the  high,  othei 
exhalations.     Now,  those  blow 
they  be  adverse,  confound  the  n 
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air«  It  is  sufficieDtly  clear,  then,  that  the  motion 
is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  heaven. 

Then  follows  in  order  the  second  inquisition : 
whether  the  waters  moye  regularly  from  east  to 
west.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  waters,  we  mean 
those  accumulations  or  masses  of  waters  which 
are  such  large  portions  of  nature  as  to  have  a 
relation  of  harmony  to  the  fabric  and  system  of 
the  universe.  And  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
the  same  motion  is  natural  to,  and  inherent  in, 
the  body  of  waters,  but  is  slower  than  in  the  air; 
though,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the  body, 
it  is  more  palpable  and  manifest.  Of  this  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  three  selected  from 
many  experimental  proofs,  but  these  weighty  and 
marked  ones,  which  prove  that  this  is  so. 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  found  a  manifest  mo- 
tion and  flow  of  waters  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
even  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  more  swift  and 
strong  towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  when  an 
OQtlet  is  opened  to  them  westwards ;  and  a  great 
enrrent  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  Britied  Sea.  And  these 
currents  of  waters  manifestly  roll  from  east  to 
west;  in  which  fact  we  must  note  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  those  two  places  alone  the  seas  find 
thoroughfares,  and  can  describe  in  flowing  a  com- 
plete circle:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  the  globe,  by  the  two  ramparts  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  they  are  thrown  off  and 
driven  (as  it  were  into  the  estuaries  of  rivers)  into 
the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  two 
oceans  extending  between  the  south  and  north, 
and  open  to  the  motion  of  a  current  from  east  to 
west.  So  that  the  true  course  of  the  waters  is 
most  safely  inferred  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  as  we  have  stated,  where  they  meet  with 
no  impediment,  but  sweep  round  in  full  circuit. 
And  the  first  experiment  is  thus,  the  second  is  the 
following. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  tide  takes  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  any  given 
hoar:  it  is  certain  that  the  tide  sets  in  at  Cape 
8t.  Vincent  later  in  the  day  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits — at  Cape  Finisterre  later  than  at  Cape 
St.  Vincent,— at  King's  Island  later  than  at  Cape 
Finisterre, — at  the  Island  Heek  later  than  at 
King's  Island, — at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
ehannel  later  than  at  Heek, — at  the  shore  of  Nor- 
mandy later  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 
Thus  far  in  regular  order:  but  at  Graveling,  as  if 
by  an  entire  inversion  of  the  order,  and  that  with 
a  great  leap,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  hour,  with  a 
velocity  like  that  which  it  ha«i  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  second  observation  we 
apply  to,  and  compare  with  the  first.  For  we 
think,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  in  the  Indian 
and  northern  oceans  the  true  currents  of  the 
waters,  that  is,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  are  open 
and  unimpeded,  but  in  the  channels  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Southern  Oceans  imprisoned  and  cross- 


ing, and  reverberated  by  the  interposition  of  lands, 
which  extend  both  ways  longitudinally  from 
south  to  north;  and  nowhere  but  toward  their 
extremities  afford  a  free  canal  to  the  waters.  But 
that  strong  direction  of  the  waters,  which  is 
caused  by  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  north, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  North  Sea 
towards  the  South,  differ  infinitely  in  the  extent  of 
sea,  affected  on  account  of  the  different  force  and 
quantity  of  waters.  But  that  this  should  take 
place  is  unavoidable.  For  the  two  great  islands 
of  the  old  and  new  world  havo  the  same  figures, 
and  are  so  stretched  out  as  to  broaden  to  the  north, 
and  taper  to  the  south.  The  seas,  therefore,  on 
the  contrary,  towards  the  south  occupy  a  vast 
space,  but  to  the  north  a  small  one,  at  the  back  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  consequently,  that 
great  mass  of  waters  which  is  discharged  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  refracted  into  Uie  Atlan- 
tic, is  capable  of  forcing  or  propelling  the  course 
of  the  waters  in  a  continued  movement  nearly  to 
the  British  Sea,  which  is  a  part  of  the  line  de- 
scribed northwards.  But  that  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  waters  which  issues  from  the  north 
sea,  and  which  has  also  a  free  passage  westwards 
at  the  back  of  America,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  southwards,  except 
towards  that  point  which  we  mentioned,  namely, 
about  the  British  Sea.  Now,  in  these  opposite 
currents,  there  must  be  some  goal  where  they 
meet  and  contend,  and  where  within  short  space 
the  order  of  advance  is  suddenly  changed,  as  we 
have  said  occurs  about  Graveling — the  focus  of 
the  currents  from  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans, 
and  that  a  certain  ocean  stream  is  formed  by  op 
posite  currents  on  the  coast  of  Holland  has  bees 
noted  by  numbers,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of 
the  hour  of  the  tide,  which  we  have  stated,  but 
also  from  the  peculiar  visible  effect.  Now,  if  thia 
is  so,  we  return  to  the  position,  that  it  must  needt 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  parts  and  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  southwards  and  approach  the 
Indian  Sea,  in  the  same  proportion  the  tide  ii 
prior,  and  early  in  the  order  of  approach,  and  ii 
proportion  as  you  go  northwards,  (as  far  as  theii 
common  goal,)  where  they  are  forced  back  by  the 
antagonist  stream  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  they  are 
backward  and  late.  Now,  that  this  is  the  case, 
the  observation  of  the  progression  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Sea  manifestly  proves. 
Wherefore  we  think  that  the  tide  about  the  shores 
of  Africa  is  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  in  reversed  order,  the  tide 
about  Norway  earlier  than  the  tide  about  Sweden— 
but  this  we  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  oi 
testimony. 

A  third  experiment  is  the  following:  The  seas 
confined  by  land  on  one  side,  which  we  call  bays, 
if  they  stretch  out  with  any  inclination  from  east 
to  west,  which  is  in  the  same  line  of  impetus 
with  the  true  motion  of  the  waters,  have  heavy 
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ind  powerful  tides ;  bat  if  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, wesk  and  sesrcely  perceptible.  For  the  Red 
Sea  hath  a  considerable  tide;  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a  yet  more  entire  westward  direction, 
a  still  stronger.  But  the  Mediterranean,  the 
gfreatest  of  all  gulfs,  and  its  parts,  the  Tuscan, 
Pontic,  and  Propontic  Seas,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Baltic,  all  which  tend  eastward,  are  almost 
destitute  of  tide,  or  hare  only  languid  ones.  But 
this  difference  is  most  conspicuoos  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  so  long  as  they  tend 
eastwards  or  turn  towards  the  north,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea  and  the  others  we  hare  mentioned, 
are  pacific  and  without  much  tide.  But,  afler 
getting  a  westerly  direction,  which  takes  place  in 
the  Adriatic,  it  requires  a  remarkably  large  tide. 
To  which  we  may  also  add  this,  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean the  slight  reflux  which  is  found  begins 
from  the  ocean,  the  flow  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  water  follows  rather  a  course  | 
from  the  east  than  the  natural  refluence  of  the 
ocean.  The  three  instances  only  we  shall  use  for 
the  present,  in  reference  to  this  second  inquiry. 

There  may  be  added  to  these  another  species  of 
proof,  agreeing  with  those  already  adTanced,  but 
of  a  more  difficult  nature.  It  is  this:  that  an 
argument  may  be  sought  for  proof  of  this  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  not  only  from  the  consent- 
ing motion  of  the  hesTens,  of  which  we  hare 
already  spoken, — where  this  motion  is,  as  it  were, 
in  full  flower  and  strength, — but  also  from  the 
earth  when  it  seems  wholly  to  cease ;  so  that  it 
h  really  a  direction  of  the  uniyerse,  and  perrades 
all  things  from  the  zenith  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  this  conver- 
sion takes  place  from  east  to  west  (as  in  reality 
it  is  found  to  do)  upon  the  south  and  north  poles. 
And  Gilbertus  has,  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
accomplished  for  us  this  discovery,  that  the  whole 
earth  and  nature,  so  far  as  we  call  it  terrestrial, 
have  an  inclination  or  popularity  not  softened 
down,  but  rigid,  and,  as  Gilbertus  himself  calls  it, 
robust,  latent,  but  betraying  itself  in  many  nice 
experiments  towards  the  north  and  south.  And 
this  observation  we  thus  modify  and  correct,  that 
this  ought  to  be  asserted  only  of  the  exterior 
formation  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  bowels  of  th# 
earth ;  for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was  at  one 
time  conceived, — a  light  imagination, — for  it  can- 
not be  that  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  resemble 
any  substance  which  the  eye  of  man  hath  seen  ^  ' 
Rince  all  the  substances  among  which  we  live  are  I 
lorfsened,  subdued,  or  broken  up  by  the  sun  and  ! 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly  \ 
ioree  wiili  tlioso  which  have  had  iholr  seat  in  a 
place  whi're  the  innueno<)  of  tl»e  heavenly  bodies 
does  not  penetrate ; — but,  whieli  is  our  present 
su!)iect,  t)ie  more  superlioiul  cruMln  or  formations 
of  the  eartfi  appear  to  agree  with  lht»  oouvi^rsions 
of  the  sun.  air.  and  waters,  as  fur  M  solid  and 


fixed  bodies  can  agree  with  liquid 
is,  not  tliat  they  move  towards  thi 
pointed  and  turned  towards  the  po 
every  revolving  sphere,  which  h 
participates  of  the  nature  of  movi 
aAer,  by  its  consistency  or  self-d 
tnre,  the  rotatory  force  is  bonn 
force  and  tendency  to  direct  iti 
augmented  and  gathered  into  one 
tion  and  verticity  to  the  poles  i 
is  the  same  with  the  revolution  o 
fluids. 

The  third  inquiry  remains.    W 
ariseth  that  reciprocal  action  of  tfa 
six  hours,  which  coincides  with  i 
diurnal  motion,  with  that  difi*ereB 
have  adverted.    To  understand  t 
pose  that  the  whole  globe  wai 
water,  as  in  the  general  deluge ;  ^ 
waters,  as  forming  a   complete 
gflobe,  would  always  roll  in  a  pi 
east  to  west  each  day  to  a  cert 
certainly  a  great  space,  on  acooe 
sion  and  deliberation  of  that  n 
proaches  the  earth,  seeing  the  ^ 
where  obstructed  or  confined.    1 
again,  that  the  whole  land  was 
that  it  extended  longitudinally  bel 
north,  which  confirmation  and  pi 
strain  and  obstruct  the  motion  fro 
we  think  that  the  waters  would  1 
direct  and  natnral  course  for  a  oi 
reverberated  by  the  shores  of  th 
roll  back  in  equal  intervals ;  that 
therefore,  only  one  influx  of  the  a 
like  manner  only  one  reflux,  and 
these  about  twelve  hours  would 
And  let  us  now  suppose  what  is 
of-fact,  that  the  laud  is  divided  ii 
those,  namely,  of  the  new  and 
Australia,  by  its  position,  does  nc 
effect;  as  neither  does  Greenland 
bla,  and  that  these  two  islands 
nearly  three  zones  of  the  world, 
two  ooeans,  the  Atlantic  and  Sou 
these  nowhere  find  a  thoroughfare 
the  poles;  we  think  it  necessari 
these  two  ramparts  impart  and  c 
character  or  double  reaction  to  tb 
waters.    Whence  arises  that  mo< 
ter  of  a  day, — so  that  the  waters 
on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  < 
become  visible  twice  a  day,  a 
double  advance,  and  also  a  doubl 
if  these  two  islands  were  extent 
waters  like  cylinders  or  columns, 
sions,  and  with  rectilinear  shoi 
might  be  easily  perceptible,  and  i 
out  to  any  one,  which  now  seemi 
and  obscured  by  so  great  a  variet 
land  and  sea.    For  it  is  not  diffici 
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eoDJecture  what  degree  of  Telocity  it  is  proper  to 
aaeribe  lo  that  motion  of  the  waters*  and  what 
distances  it  may  describe  in  one  day.  For,  if 
there  be  selected,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
this  matter,  some  of  those  coasts  which  are  less 
moantainous,  or  low  lying,  and  which  are  oon- 
tiguous  to  the  open  sea,  and  then  the  measure  of 
the  space  of  the  globe  interjacent  between  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  space 
be  quadrupled  on  account  of  the  four  moyements 
of  the  tide  each  day,  and  that  number  again 
doubled  on  account  of  the  tides  at  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  same  ocean;  and  to  this  number 
there  be  something  added  over  and  aboye  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  the  shores,  which  always 
rise  to  a  certain  elevation  above  the  channel  of 
the  sea;  that  calculation  will  give  the  space 
which  this  sphere  of  water,  were  it  free  from  ob- 
ttraction,  and  moving  in  progression  round  the 
enveloped  globe  of  earth,  would  describe  in  one 
day,  which  certainly  would  not  be  great. 

Now,  with  respect  to  that  difference  which 
coincides  with  the  measure  of  the  moon's  motion, 
and  forms  the  period  of  a  lunar  month ;  we  think 
that  the  explanation  is  this,  that  the  period  of  six 
bonra  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  this  reaction, 
Jntt  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  is 
not  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours  precisely, 
and  least  of  all  that  of  the  moon.  Wherefore,  the 
measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  not  a 
quarter  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stare,  which 
is  twenty-four  houra,  but  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  moon. 

DiRicnons. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  be  before  the  hour  of  tide 
aboat  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Let  it  be  inquired 
whether  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Norway  is 
before  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Sweden,  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  before  the  hour  of  the  tide 
It  Graveling? 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the 
tide  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  be  before  the  honr  of 
tlie  tide  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain  and  Florida! 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  the  shores  of  China  is  not  found  nearly  the 
» with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of  Pern, 


and  with  the  hour  of  reflux  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Florida? 

Let  it  be  inquired,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  differa  from  the  hour  of  tide  at 
the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  and  particularly  what 
are  the  differences  of  the  hour  of  tide  at  either 
shore  of  the  Isthmns  of  Darien,  in  America; 
again,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  corresponds  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the 
coast  of  China  ? 

Let  it  be  inquired  respecting  the  largeness  of 
the  tides  on  different  coasts,  not  merely  respecting 
their  periods  or  houre.  For,  although  the  large- 
ness of  tides  is  generally  caused  by  the  depres- 
sions of  the  shores,  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  true  principle  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it  is  favourable 
or  adverse. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  is  formed  by  considerable  bodies  of 
water  locked  np,  without  any  outlet  into  the 
ocean,  if  they  are  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  and 
what?  our  conjecture  being  that  the  watera  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  may  have  one  tide  a  day,  not 
two,  and  such  that  the  eastern  shores  of  it  are 
deserted  by  the  sea,  while  the  western  are  over* 
flowed. 

And  let  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  increase 
of  the  tide  at  new  and  full  moons  and  at  tho 
equinoxes,  takes  place  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  <A  the  world,  (and  when  we  say  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  at  the  same  hear,' 
for  the  houre  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
watera*  motion  towards  the  shores,  as  we  have 
said,)  but  in  the  same  day. 

lAmiU,  The  inquiry  is  not  extended  to  a  full 
explanation  of  the  harmony  of  the  monthly  mo- 
tion of  the  sea  with  the  moon's  motion,  whether 
that  takes  place  from  a  subordinate  or  a  joint 
cause. 

RdaHona.  The  present  inquiry  is  connected 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  earth  revolves  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  For  if  the 
tide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  stage  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  at 
least  that  its  motion  is  slower  by  far  than  that 
of  the  water. '  W.  G.  G 
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SuEiNO  80  many  things  are  prodaced  by  the 
earth  and  waters ;  so  many  things  pass  through 
the  air,  and  are  receiyed  by  it ;  so  many  things 
are  changed  and  dissolyed  by  fire ;  other  inquisi- 
tions would  be  less  perspicuous,  unless  the  nature 
of  those  masses  which  so  often  occur,  were  well 
known  and  explained.  To  these  we  add  inquisi- 
tions concerning  celestial  bodies,  and  meteors, 
seeing  they  are  some  of  greater  masses,  and  of 
the  number  of  catholic  bodies.* 

Greater  Musee, 

The  sizty-seyenth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Tau,  or  concerning  the  earth. 

The  sixty-eighth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Upsilon,  or  concerning  the  water. 

The  sixty-ninth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Phi,  or  concerning  the  air. 

The  seventieth  inquisition.  The  threefold  Chi, 
or  concerning  the  fire. 

The  seventy-first  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Psi,  or  concerning  celestial  bodies. 

The  seventy-second  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Omega,  or  concerning  meteors. 

Conditions  of  Entities, 

There  yet  remain,  as  subjects  of  our  inquiry, 
in  our  alphabet,  the  conditions  of  beings,  which 
seem,  as  it  were,  transcendentals,  and  such  as 
touch  very  little  of  the  body  of  nature.  Yet,  by 
that  manner  of  inquisition  which  we  use,  they 
will  considerably  illustrate  the  other  objects. 

First,  therefore  ;  seeing  (as  Democritus  excel- 
lently observed)  the  nature  of  things  is  in  the 
plenty  of  matter,  and  variety  of  individuals  large, 
and  (as  he  affirmeth)  infinite ;  but  in  its  coitions 
and  species  so  finite,  that  it  may  seem  narrow 
and  poor ;  seeing  so  few  species  are  found,  either 
in  actual  being  or  impossibility,  that  they  scarce 
maice  up  a  muster  of  a  thousand ;  and  seeing 

*  See  the  distribuilon,  in  1.  S,  c.  3,  de  Augm.  Sclent,  p.  134, 
135, 13C.  Ed.  Lufrd.  Bat.  1.  3,  c.  4,  p.  231.  Andc.  4.  Globi 
Intellect,  p.  88,  89. 


negatives  subjoined  to  affirmatiyeSf  eondaoe  mneh 
to  the  information  of  the  understanding:  It  it  fit 
that  an  inquisition  be  made  concerning  being,  and 
not  being.  That  is  the  seyenty-lhiid  in  order, 
and  reckoned  the  fourfold  Alpha. 

Conditions  of  beinge.  The  fourfold  Alpha;  or, 
concerning  being,  and  not  being. 

Now,  possible  and  impossible,  are  nothing  elis 
but  conditions  potential  to  being,  or  not  potential 
to  being.  Of  this  the  serenty-fonrth  inqointioa 
consists,  and  is  accounted  the  fourfold  Beta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Beta;  or, 
concerning  possible  and  impossible. 

Also,  much,  little;  rare,  ordinary;  are  eondi- 
tions  potential  to  being  in  quantity.  Of  them  kC 
the  seventy-fifth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  ac- 
counted the  fourfold  Gamma. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Gamma;  or, 
concerning  much  and  little. 

Durable  and  transitory,  eternal  and  momentary, 
are  potential  to  being  in  duration.  Of  these  let 
the  seventy-sixth  inquisition  consist,  and  becdled 
the  fourfold  Delta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Delta;  or, 
concerning  durable  and  transitory. 

Natural  and  monstrous,  are  potential  to  being, 
either  by  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  its  deviations 
from  it.  Of  these  let  the  seventy-seventh  inquisi- 
tion consist,  which  is  accounted  the  fourfold 
Epsilon. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Epsilon; 
or,  concerning  what  is  natural  or  monstrous. 

Natural  and  artificial,  are  potential  to  being* 
either  with  or  without  the  operation  of  man.  Of 
these  let  the  seventy-eighth  inquisition  consist, 
and  be  accounted  the  fourfold  Zeta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Zeta;  oft 
of  that  which  is  natural  and  artificial. 

We  have  not  subjoined  examples  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  order  of  this  our  alphabet :  for  tbe 
inquisitions  themselves  contain  the  whole  zntj 
of  examples. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  titles,  8^ 
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cording  to  which  the  order  of  this  alphabet  is 
disposed,  should  haye  so  much  authority  given  to 
them,  as  to  be  taken  for  true  and  fixed  partitions 
of  things.  That  were  to  profess  we  already 
knew  the  things  after  which  we  inquire ;  for  no 
man  does  truly  dispose  of  things  into  their  several 
classes,  who  does  not  beforehand  very  well  under- 
stand the  nature  of  them.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
these  titles  be  conveniently  adapted  to  the  order  of 
inquiry ;  the  thing  which  is  at  present  designed. 

The  Buk  or  Form  cf  the  Alphabet. 

After  this  manner  we  compose  and  dispose  our 
alphabet : 

We  begin  solely  with  history  and  experiments. 
These,  if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series 
of  particular  things,  are  disposed  into  tables ; 
otherwise,  they  are  taken  separately  and  by 
themselves. 

But,  seeing  we  are  often  at  a  loss  for  history 
and  experiments,  especially  such  as  are  lucife- 
rous,  or  instructive,  and,  as  we  call  them,  in- 
stances of  the  cross  ;*  by  which  the  understanding 
might  be  helped  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
oanses  of  things :  we  propose  the  task  of  making 
new  experiments.  These  may  serve  as  a  his- 
tory in  design.  For  what  else  is  to  be  done  by 
OS  who  are  but  breaking  the  ice  1 

For  the  mode  of  any  more  abstruse  experiment, 
we  explain  it,  lest  any  mistake  arise  about  it; 
and  to  the  intent,  also,  that  we  may  excite  others 
to  excogitate  better  methods. 

Also,  we  interspect  certain  admonitions  and 
cautions  concerning  such  fallacies  of  things,  and 
errors  in  invention,  as  we  meet  with  in  our  way. 

We  subjoin  our  observations  upon  history  and 
experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  nature 
nay  be  the  more  in  readiness  and  at  hand. 

Likewise,  we  lay  down  canons  (but  not  such 
at  an  fixed  and  determined)  and  axioms  which 
8109  M  i^  were,  in  embryo :  such  as  ofier  them- 

•  8m  Nov.  Organ.,  1. 1.,  Aph.  16. 


selves  to  us  in  the  quality  of  inquirers,  and  not 
of  judges.  Such  canons  and  axioms  are  profita- 
ble, though  they  appear  not  yet  manifest,  and 
upon  all  accounts  true. 

Lastly :  we  meditate  sometimes  certain  essays 
of  interpretation,  though  such  as  are  low  and  of 
small  advance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  honoured 
(in  our  opinion)  with  the  very  name  of  interpre- 
tation. 

For,  what  need  have  we  of  arrogance  or  impos- 
ture, seeing  we  have  so  often  professed  that  we 
have  not  such  a  supply  of  history  and  experi- 
ments as  is  needful ;  and  that,  without  these,  the 
interpretation  of  nature  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. Wherefore,  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we 
are  not  wanting  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  order,  we 
prepare  our  way  by  avenues,  which  are  a  kind  of 
prefaces  to  our  inquisitions.  Likewise,  we  inter- 
pose bonds  of  connection,  that  our  inquisitions 
may  not  seem  abrupt  and  disjointed. 

Also,  we  suggest  for  use  some  hints  of  practice. 
Furthermore,  we  propose  wishes  of  such  things 
as  are  hitherto  only  desired  and  not  had,  together 
with  those  things  which  border  on  them,  for  the 
exciting  the  industry  of  man's  mind. 

Neither  are  we  ignorant  that  those  inquisitions 
are  sometimes  mutually  entangled ;  so  that  some 
things  of  which  we  inquire,  even  the  same  things 
belong  to  several  titles.  But  we  will  observe 
such  measure,  that  (as  far  as  may  be)  we  may 
shun  both  the  nauseousness  of  repetition,  and  the 
trouble  of  rejection,  submitting,  notwithstanding, 
to  either  of  these,  when,  in  an  argument  so  ob- 
scure, there  is  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to 
the  more  intelligible  teaching  of  it. 

This  is  the  form  and  rule  of  our  alphabet. 

May  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  reoewer 
of  the  universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work, 
both  in  its  ascent  to  his  glory,  and  in  its  descent 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  mercy 
and  g(KKi  will  to  men,  through  his  only  Son,  Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us. 
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Ir  there  be  made  a  tarn-pin  of  any  metal,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  amber  be 
applied  to  one  end  of  it,  after  baring  been  gently 
nibbed,  the  pin  will  tarn. 

Amber  heated  by  the  fire,  be  it  warmish,  hot,  or 
set  on  fire,  it  does  not  draw. 

A  little  bar  of  iron  red-hot,  fiame,  a  lighted 
candle,  a  hot  coal,  put  nigh  sheayes  (or  straws) 
or  turn-pins,  (or  compass  needles,)  do  not  draw. 

Amber,  in  a  greater  mass,  if  it  be  polite,  draws, 

thoagh  not  robbed :  in  a  lesser  quantity,  and  in  a 

less  polite  mass,  it  draws  not  without  rubbing. 

^     Crystal,  lapis  specularis,  glass,  and  other  such 

electric  bodies,  if  burned,  or  scorched,  draw  not. 

Pitch,  the  softer  rosin,  benjoin,  asphaltum, 
camphire,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  storax,  assa, 
these  draw  not  at  all  when  the  air  is  hot :  but 
when  it  is  cooler,  they  draw  weakly,  and  so  that 
we  can  just  perceive  them  to  do  so. 

Reeking  air,  blown-up  amber,  &c.,  from  the 
mouth,  or  from  a  moister  atmosphere,  choketh 
the  attractiye  Tirtoe. 

If  a  paper,  or  a  piece  of  linen,  be  put  between 
amber  and  chaff,  there  is  no  motion,  or  attraction 
made. 

Amber,  or  other  electrics,  warmed  by  the  sun- 
beams, have  not  their  attractiye  rirtue  so  awaken- 
ed, as  by  rubbing. 

Amber  rubbed,  and  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  retains  its  attractive  force  the  longer;  and 
does  not  so  soon  lose  it,  as  it  would  do  in  the 
shadow. 

Heat  derived  from  a  burning-glass  to  amber, 
&c.,  does  not  help  its  attraction. 

Sulphur,  and  hard  wax,  set  on  fire,  do  not 
draw. 

Amber,  when,  immediately  after  rubbing,  it  is 


applied  to  a  shiver,  or  a  eomp« 
best  of  all. 

The  electric  virtue  is  as  vigoroi 
its  retention,  as  it  was  in  its  first 

Flame  (amber  being  put  witU 
its  activity)  is  not  drawn  by  it. 

A  drop  of  water,  amber  being 
it,  is  drawn  into  a  cone. 

If  electric  bodies  be  mbbed 
attraction  is  thereby  hindered. 

Those  bodies,  which  in  a  elai 
draw,  in  a  thick  air  move  not  at  t 

Water  put  upon  amber  ohoks 
force,  though  it  draweth  the  wall 

Fat*  so  encompassing  amber, 
it,  takes  away  its  attraction ;  b 
betwixt  it  and  the  object  to  be 
touch  it,  it  doth  not  take  it  away 

Oil  put  upon  amber,  hinders 
neither  doth  amber,  rubbed  with 
ened  with  oil,  lose  its  attractive 

Amber,  jeats,  and  the  like,  d 
excite,  and  longer  retain  the  ol 
although  the  rubbing  be  but  little 
crystal,  glass,  ought  to  be  rul 
they  may  appear  hot,  ere  they  b< 
tion. 

Flames  nigh  to  amber,  thoug] 
very  small,  are  not  drawn  by  it. 

Amber,  &c.,  draw  the  smoke 
extinguished. 

Amber  draws  smoke  more  f 
comes  forth,  and  is  more  gross ;  \ 
when  it  ascends  and  becomes  tli 

A  body  drawn  by  electric  bo< 

festly  altered,  but  only  leans  its 

•  For  by  SarcA,  I  lappoM,  be  n 


INQUISITION  OP  THE  CONVERSIONS  OF  BODIES. 


TRANSLATED  BY  A.  BLAIB,  ESQ.,  1890. 


Inqwiiti(m  of  the  Convernons,  TrarrnmukUions^ 
Multiplicaiiana,  and  Productions  of  Bodies. 

Earth,  by  fire,  is  conyerted  into  bricks,  wbich 
are  of  tbe  nature  of  stones,  and  which  we  use  for 
building,  like  stones.    So  with  tiles. 

Naphtha,  which  was  that  bituminous  cement, 
wherewith  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built,  by 
time  acquires  exceedingly  great  haidness  and 
firmness,  equal  to  stone. 

In  clayey  lands,  where  are  pebbles  and  grayel, 
yon  shall  find  huge  stones,  concreted  of  pebbles 
sod  gravel,  with  stony  matter  interposed,  as  hard, 
or  truly  harder,  than  the  pebbles  themsdves. 

There  are  certain  springs  of  water,  wherein  if 
yoQ  immerse  wood,  it  shall  be  turned  into  the  na^ 
tore  of  stone ;  so  as  that  the  part  sunk  in  the 
water  shall  become  stone,  the  part  above  the 
water  shall  remain  wood. 

The  nscous  matter  about  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  in  the  human  body,  is  conyerted  into  a 
pebble  or  stony  matter.  A  stone,  also,  is  often 
Ibund  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes,  but 
this  is  most  rare,  in  the  vena  porta. 

QuKre,  how  much  time  is  required,  that  the 
matter  of  earth,  in  stone-quarries,  may  be  con- 
verted  into  the  stony  nature  1 


Water,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  is  ohangei 
into  crystal ;  which  may  be  seen  in  many  caverns, 
where  the  crystal  hangs  in  drops. 

You  may  have  an  experiment  of  wood,  o 
the  stalks  of  plants,  buried  in  quicksilver,  whe 
ther  they  will  harden,  and,  as  it  were,  petrify, 
or  no. 

Report  has  much  prevailed  of  a  stone  bred  in 
the  head  of  an  old  and  great  toad. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  nobleman,  digging 
in  the  bed  of  his  pool,  found  an  egg  turned  into 
stone,  the  white  and  yolk  retaining  their  proper 
colour;  but  the  shell  brightly  sparkling,  like  a 
diamond  exquisitely  cut  in  faces. 

Make  experiment  of  some  bodies,  let  down 
near  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  as  wood,  or  other 
softer  substances;  but  let  them  not  touch  the 
water,  lest  they  rot. 

They  say  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  through 
long  insolation,  or  exposure  in  tbe  sunbeams,  has 
contracted  the  hardness  of  a  stone. 

Mud,  in  water,  is  converted  in  the  shells  of 
fishes,  as  in  muscles, — (the  fish)  which  are  found 
in  pools  of  fresh  water,  that  flow  not,  and  are 
covered  with  moss.  But  the  substance  of  those 
shells  is  exceedingly  delicate,  clear,  and  glis- 
tening. 


THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OP  TIME ; 

OB,  TBB 

GREAT  INSTAURATION  OF  MAN'S  DOMINION  OVER  THE  UNIVERSE 


To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  address  my  most  humbled  and 
ardent  prayers,  that,  mindful  of  the  miseries  of 
man,  and  of  this  pilgrimage  of  life,  of  which  the 
days  are  few  and  evil,  they  would  open  up  yet 
new  sources  of  refreshment  from  the  fountains  of 
good,  for  the  alleviation  of  our  sorrows ;  and,  also, 
Uiat  things  divine  may  not  in  this  be  prejudiced 
by  things  human,  nor  from  the  opening  up  of  the 


passages  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  greater 
natural  light,  any  infidelity  or  darkness  may 
arise  in  our  minds  towards  the  mysteries  of  God ; 
but  rather  that,  by  the  understanding  cleansed 
and  purified  from  fantastic  and  vain  ideas,  yet 
wholly  submissive  and  subjected  to  the  divine 
oracles,  those  things  which  are  of  faith  may  be 
rendered  to  faith. 

W.  G.  G. 
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TRANSLATION  OP 

THE  IVIASCULINE  BIRTH  OP  TIME; 

OB, 

THREE  BOOKS  CONCERNING  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  ] 


I.  Th«     PURinCATlOlf    AMD    APPLIOATIOR    Of 
THE  MllfD. 

9.  Tbb  Light  or  Nature,  oe  Method  or  Iii- 

TBEPEETATIOlf. 

8.  Nature  Illuminated,  oe  the  Truth  or 
Thimm. 

C.I.  LegUimaU  Mode ef  SiaUmeni. 
I  find,  my  son,  that  men  in  showing  forth,  and 
no  less  in  conoealing  the  knowledge  which  they 
think  they  have  acquired,  have  not  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  of  duty.  No  less  mis- 
chievoos,  though  perhaps  less  shameful,  is  the 
error  of  those  who,  with  good  intentions,  bat  lit- 
tle wisdom,  are  ignorant  of  the  art  and  mles 
proper  for  setting  forth  their  seTeral  subjects. 
We  do  not  intend,  howeyer,  to  begin  a  complaint 
of  either  this  penrersity  or  ignorance  in  the  ex- 
pounders of  knowledge.  Had  they,  by  unskilful 
teaching,  broken  down  the  weight  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  matter 
of  just  indignation.  But,  in  teaching  inaptitude, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  absurdity.  I,  however, 
far  different  from  such  instructors,  intend  to  im- 
part to  you  not  fictions  of  imagination  or  shadows 
of  words ;  not  a  mixture  of  religion ;  not  certain  j 
commonplace  obsenrations,  or  certain  well-known 
experiments  adjusted  to  conformity  with  fanciful 
theories,  but  to  bind,  and  place  at  your  command, 
nature  with  her  offspring  about  her;  and  can  this 
be  supposed  a  theme  fit  to  be  debased  by  preten- 
sion or  unskilfulness,  or  other  defectiye  treatment. 
So  may  I  exist,  my  son,  and  so  may  I  extend  the 
now  deplorably  narrow  limits  of  man^s  dominion 
OTor  the  universe  to  the  permitted  boundaries, 
(which  is  the  only  object  of  my  prayers  among 


human  things,)  as  I  shall  diselot 
things  with  the  fullest  conTiction, 
est  forecast  of  my  mind,  and  after  1 
research  into  the  present  state  of 
the  method  of  all   others  the  bm 
"And  what,"  you  will  say,  "is 
method  1    Haye  done  with  artifioi 
eution ;  show  me  the  naked  truth 
that  I  may  be  able  to  form  a  jud 
self.*'    I  would,  my  dearest  soi 
were  in  such  a  state  with  you  as 
possible.    Do  you  suppose  that  n 
trances  and  passages  to  the  minds 
infested  and  obstructed  with  the  dt 
these  deep-seated  and  burned  iuy 
their  substance,  that  clear  and  snu 
be  found  for  receiying  the  true  c 
of  objects  1    A  new  process  muE 
by  which  to  insinuate  ourselyes  in 
tirely  obstructed.    For  as  the  d 
insane  are  removed  by  art  and  in| 
gravated  by  violence  and  oppositi 
adapt  ourselves  here  to  the  uni^ 
What !  do  even  those  less  difficul 
taining  to  the  legitimate  metho( 
knowledge,  appear  to  yon  such 
matters  1    That  it  be  ingenuous, 
no  handle  or  occasion  for  error; 
certain  native  and  inseparable  c; 
conciliate  belief,  and  repel  the  injt 
that  the  knowledge  so  delivered, 
and  healthy  plant,  may  daily  sh< 
that  it  appear  to  place  itself  in,  an 
the  situation  of  its  proper  and  res 
whether  I  shall  show  in  the  sequc 
lities  or  not,  I  appeal  to  futurity. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  FIRST  INQUISITION  OF 
SOUND  AND  HEARING, 


TOUCfflNG  THE  FORM  OP  SOUND,  AND  THE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  SOUND, 
OR  THE  WOOD  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


Or  the  geneiation  of  soand,  and  the  first  per- 
eiiBsion. 

Of  the  lasting  of  sound,  and  of  the  perishing 
and  extinction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  confusion  and  perturbation  of  sounds. 

Of  the  accessory  aids  and  impediments  of 
■onnds. 

Of  the  stay  of  sound,  and  the  diversity  of  me- 
diums. 

Of  the  penetration  of  sounds. 

Of  the  carriage  of  sounds,  and  their  direction  or 
•pleading,  and  of  the  area  which  sound  fills,  to- 
gether and  seyerally. 

Of  the  variety  of  the  bodies,  which  yield  sound ; 
and  the  instruments ;  and  of  the  species  of  sounds 
which  occur. 

Of  the  multiplication,  majoration,  diminution, 
and  fraction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  repercussion  of  sounds,  and  echo. 

Of  the  consent  and  dissents  of  audibles  and 
Tisibles,  and  of  other  (so  called)  spiritual  species. 

Of  the  quickness  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
tion of  sound,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
effected. 

Of  the  affinity  or  non-affinity  which  sound  hath 
with  the  motion,  local  and  perceptible,  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  carried. 

Of  the  communication  of  the  air  percussed  and 
elided,  with  the  ambient  air,  and  bodies,  or  their 
spirits. 

Of  the  forming  or  articulation  of  sound. 

Of  the  very  impression  of  sounds  upon  the 


Of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  its  disposition  and 
indisposition,  helps,  and  hindrances. 

The  inquiry  into  sound  and  hearing  I  have 
thought  well  forthwith  to  set  on  foot ;  for  it  ad- 
Tantageth  the  understanding,  and,  as  it  were, 
makes  matter  of  its  health,  that  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  spiritual  species,  as  they  call  them, 
and  of  operations  at  distance,  he  mixed  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  things,  which  work  by 
communication  only  of  the  substance  to  the  touch. 
Again,  the  obserrations  concerning  sounds  have 
bicugfat  forth  to  us  the  art  of  music.    But  it  is 


customary,  and  as  it  were  invariable,  when  trials 
and  observations  have  grown  into  art,  that  the 
mathematic  and  practic  is  pursued,  the  physic  is 
left.  Moreover,  optic  fareth  some  whit  better; 
for  not  only  the  art  of  painting,  and  beauty,  and 
symmetry  are  propounded  unto  optic,  but  the  con- 
templation of  all  visibles ;  but  unto  music,  only 
musical  tones.  Therefore  we  do  inquire  of  sounds. 

Of  the  Generation  of  Sounds  and  the  Fint  Per- 
cuetion* 

The  collision,  or  elision,  as  they  speak,  mean- 
ing thereby  some  section  or  cutting  of  the  air, 
which  they  will  have  to  be  the  cause  of  sound, 
imports  neither  the  form,  nor  the  secret  process 
of  sound,  but  is  a  term  of  ignorance  and  superficial 
contemplation. 

Sound  is  diffused  and  moves  with  so  small  an 
impulse  in  its  generation ;  also  so  far,  and  that  in 
round,  not  much  depending  on  the  first  direction ; 
withal  so  smoothly,  without  any  evident  motion, 
found  either  by  flame,  or  by  feathers  and  straws, 
or  in  any  other  manner ;  that  it  seems  altogether 
hard  that  the  form  of  sound  should  be  any  cutting, 
or  local  and  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  howso- 
ever this  may  hold  the  part  of  the  efficient. 

For  that  sound  is  so  suddenly  generated,  and 
straightway  dies,  it  seems  necessary  that  either 
its  generation  do  a  little  thrust  the  air  from  its 
nature,  and  its  perishing  restore  it,  as  in  the  com- 
pressions of  waters,  whereas  a  body  cast  into  the 
water  makes  many  circles  in  the  waters,  that 
come  of  the  water  at  first  compressed,  afterward 
restoring  itself  into  its  proper  consistence  and  di- 
mension ;  (which  we  have  used  to  call  the  mo- 
tion of  liberty ;)  or  that,  contrariwise,  the  genera- 
tion of  sound  be  an  impression  pleasant  and 
kindly,  that  winneth  upon  the  air,  and  whereunto 
the  air  freely  stirreth  itself,  and  that  its  extinction 
be  from  some  enmity,  which  suffers  not  the  air 
longer  to  enjoy  that  agitation  and  impression;  as 
in  the  gfeneration  of  the  very  body  of  flame,  whefeia 
the  generation  of  the  flame  appears  to  be  made 
with  alacrity,  but  by  the  air  and  other  environing 
adversaries  presently  to  be  destroyed. 

The  whistling  which  is  made  by  the  roouth« 
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without  une  of  a  whistle,  may  be  effected  by  rack- 
ing in  of  the  breath  toward  the  inner  parts  of  the 
month,  not  only  by  expelling  of  the  bieath  ool- 
wards;  and  clearly  all  sacking  of  the  air  inwards 
gives  a  sound,  which  seems  exceeding  worthy  of 
remark :  because  the  sound  is  geneiated  agsinst 
ibe  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  so  as  the  first 
impulsion  of  the  air  appears  plainly  to  be  the 
remote  efficient,  and  no  part  of  the  form  of  sound. 

In  like  manner,  if  there  be  an  egg  of  glase 
taken,  and  the  air  through  a  small  hole  forcibly 
sucked  out ;  then  the  hole  stopped  with  wax,  and 
it  be  laid  by  for  a  time ;  if  afterwards  the  wax  be 
removed  from  the  hole,  you  shall  hear  plainly  the 
hissing  of  the  air  entering  into  the  egrg,  being 
drawn,  to  wit,  by  the  inner  air,  after  forcible  rare- 
faction, restoring  iteelf.  So  as  in  this  trial  also, 
sound  is  generated  contrariiy  to  the  perceptible 
motion  of  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  toy  that  is  called  a  JewV 
karp,  holding  the  aides  betwixt  the  teeth,  the 
little  tongue  of  iron  is  drawn  outwards  and  jarred, 
when  it  flies  back  inwards  against  the  air  that  is 
in  the  mouth,  and  thence  is  a  sound  created. 

And  in  these  three  trials  it  may  not  be  doubted 
but  that  sound  is  generated  by  the  percussion  of 
the  air  inwards  towards  the  mouth  oo  the  t^g  of 
glass. 

Sound  is  generated  by  percussions.  The  per- 
cussion is  either  of  air  against  air,  or  of  a  hard 
body  against  the  air,  or  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body. 

The  instance  of  the  percussion  of  air  against 
air  chiefly  prevails  in  the  human  voice,  and  in  the 
voices  of  birds  and  of  other  animals;  next  in 
musical  wind  instruments;  also  in  ordnance, 
greater  and  less,  where  the  percussion  that  gives 
the  sound  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  percussion 
of  the  confined  air  that  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  piece  against  the  outer  air;  for  the  bullet 
wherewith  it  is  charged  makes  not  much  to  the 
noise.  Neither  is  the  percussion  of  a  sof^  body 
against  a  soft  body  only  seen  in  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  but  also  of  air  against  flame,  as  in 
the  raising  of  a  flame  with  bellows;  also  flames 
amongst  themselves,  when  one  drives  another, 
yield  a  certain  roaring;  but  whether  the  air  assist 
here  may  be  further  inquired.  Also,  all  flame 
that  suddenly  taketh,  if  it  be  of  any  greatness, 
makes  a  sound,  rather,  as  I  think,  in  displacing  of 
the  air  than  of  itself.  Also  in  eruptions,  there  is 
percussion  made  of  the  spirit  breaking  out  against 
the  air  adjacent ;  as  in  the  cracklings  made  by  dry 
leaves,  or  bay-salt,  and  many  other  things,  when 
cast  into  the  fire ;  and  in  thunder,  either  by  the 
spine  breaking  out  from  the  cloud,  or  wallowing 
and  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  more  hollow  and 
lengthened  rolling  of  thunder;  also  we  see  in 
eport  that  a  fresh  rose-leaf  gathered  together 
80  as  i:  shall  contain  air,  and  struck  upon  the 


back  of  the  hand,  or  upon  the  fordM 
eruption  of  the  air. 

Instances  of  the  percuaiion  of 
against  the  air,  are  seen  in  moi 
instruments;  in  the  whistling  of  ai 
flies  through  the  air;  in  the  beat! 
although  it  strike  not  any  hard  b 
regals,  their  sound  is  given  by  thi 
against  water;  in  the  pipe  they  ca! 
gale-pipe,  which  gives  a  sound  c«i 
bling ;  in  water  agitated  and  reatorinf 
and  in  the  toys  wherewith  children 
selves,  (they  call  them  cocks,)  in  ii 
voices  of  birds ;  likewise  in  other  hj 

Instances  of  the  percussion  of 
against  a  hard  body,  are  found  eiti 
with  communication  of  some  air  « 
that  air,  which  is  cot  or  elided  betf 
bodies  percussed ;  simply,  as  in  I 
or  knocking  of  haid  bodies,  with  c 
of  air  penned  in,  as  in  bells  and  dxi 

A  stone  cast  forcibly  into  the 
sound ;  as  do  the  drops  of  rain  fii) 
water,  and  no  less  wave  dashing  a| 
which  there  is  percussion  betwiz 
and  water* 

It  seemeth  to  be  constant  in  thi 
all  sound,  that  there  are  certain  p 
that  air  is  required  between  the  hoc 
which  air,  in  the  percussion  of  a  hai 
the  air,  and  of  a  hard  body  agains 
appeara  manifestly  to  be  cut  or  eli 
that  flame  should  suffice  for  this  i 
air,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  grei 
should  be  rung,  or  stones  knocked 
in  the  percussion  of  air  against  ah 
separation  appears  more  dark,  but 
only  to  be  beaten  and  driven,  anc 
voice,  very  gently.    But  it  seem 
kind,  to  need  that  there  be  some  e 
percussed  by  the  air  percussing : 
moved  by  a  fan,  the  air  from  the 
and  whMi  air  is  blown  out  of  be 
of  air  from  the  mouth,  divides  the 
concerning  this  kind  of  elision  ol 
happens  when  the  percnaaion  of 
ereateth  sound,  as  in  the  voice, 
made  further. 

It  is  well  doubted,  whether  the 
produces  sound,  when  the  air  is 
string,  or  otherwise,  be  from  the  I 
the  string  starting  back  percusa 
little  after,  the  air,  to  wit,  being  co 
first  percussion,  and  thereafter  ac 
it  were,  of  a  hard  body. 

When  sound  is  yielded  by  th 
air  against  air,  it  is  required  t) 
imprisoning  or  penning  of  the  a 
cave,  as  in  whistling  by  the  moi 
the  viol,  in  the  voice ;  which  is 
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the  air  is  penned  in  the  hollow  of  the  mouth  or 
throat.  In  the  percassion  of  a  hard  body  againat 
air  ia  leqnired  hardneaa  of  the  body  and  quick 
motion^  and  aometimea  eommanication  with  a 
concaye,  as  in  the  cittern,  lute,  beating  of  the  air, 
&c. ;  but  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body,  the  hollow,  or  the  quick  motion,  is 
leas  required. 

There  ia  a  talk  of  a  white  gunpowder,  which 
should  giye  percussion  without  noise.  It  is  sure 
that  nitre,  which  is  white,  is  of  great  force  for 
expulsion,  yet  in  such  wise  as  the  speedy  kindling 
doth  much  enhance  both  the  percussion  and  the 
noiae;  but  the  quick  kindlbg  is  caused  specially 
by  the  coal  of  willows,  which  is  black.  There- 
fore, if  a  composition  were  made  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  and  a  modicum  of  camphor,  it  is  like  that 
the  kindling  would  be  slower,  and  the  percussion 
Aot  ao  jarring  and  sharp ;  whence  much  might  be 
diminished  of  the  sound,  but  with  loss  too  in  the 
strength  of  the  percussion.  To  be  further 
iaquired. 

€J  the  Ltuting  of  Sound,  and  iU  Perishing  and 
Extinction, 

Ths  lasting  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  is  struck, 
ur  of  a  string,  which  seems  to  be  prolonged,  and 
gradually  to  fade,  comes  not  rightly  of  the  first 
percussion,  but  the  trembling  of  the  body  per^ 
massed  generates  in  the  air  continually  new 
sound.  For,  if  that  trembling  be  check^,  and 
the  bell  or  string  stayed,  the  sound  quickly  dies ; 
as  in  virginals,  where,  if  the  quill  be  dropped  so 
that  it  touch  the  string,  the  sound  ceases. 

A  bell  hanging  in  the  air  gives  a  far  louder  and 
more  enduring  sound  if  it  be  chimed  upon  with  a 
hammer  on  the  outside,  than  if  it  stood  fixed,  and 
were  in  like  manner  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer. 
And  of  the  more  enduring  sound  the  reason  is 
nadered  already,  because  it  trembleth  longer. 
Bat  that  even  the  first  sound  in  the  hanging  bell 
ia  more  resounding,  in  the  standing  less,  would  be 
farther  inquired. 

Likewise  a  drinking  cup  of  silver  or  of  glaas 
that  is  fillipped,  if  it  be  leA  alone,  gives  a  sound 
loader  and  more  lasting ;  but  if  the  foot  of  the  cup 
be  steadied  with  the  other  hand,  a  far  duller,  and 
of  ahorter  atay. 

Th&  sound  which  is  yielded  in  the  viol  or  cit- 
tern ia  plainly  not  made  by  the  percussion  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  string,  or  between 
the  ^ger^  or  the  quill,  and  the  air,  but  by  the 
finger  impelling,  and  thereafter  tlie  atring  flying 
baek,  and  in  that  recoil  percuasing  the  air.  There- 
fore, when  the  atring  is  moved  with  a  bow,  not 
by  the  finger,  or  a  quill,  the  soond  can  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure,  through  the  roughness  of  the 
Jtring  of  the  bow,  which  is  a  little  aroeared  with 
tosin ;  whence  it  slides  not  on  the  string,  nor  once 
•Hikes  It,  but  holds  and  continually  tortureth  it, 
oat  of  which  motion  the  sound  is  maintained. 
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It  can  be  taken  for  an  argument,  that  aoond  ia 
manifestly  some  kind  of  local  motion  in  the  air. 
that  it  so  suddenly  fails ;  because,  in  all  cutting 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  quite  recovers  and 
reatores  itself,  which  also  water  doth  through 
many  circles,  albeit  not  ao  speedily  as  the  air. 

Of  the  Confusion  and  Perturbation  of  Sounds, 

In  the  act  of  sight,  visibles  from  one  part  im* 
pede  not  visibles  from  other  parts;  but  all  the 
visibles  which  ofier  themselves  from  every  part, 
lands,  waters,  woods,  the  sun,  buildings,  men,  are 
at  once  represented  to  the  eyes.  But,  if  so  many 
voices  or  sounds  did  at  once  issue  from  several 
parts,  the  hearing  should  be  plainly  confounded, 
nor  might  distinctly  perceive  them. 

The  greater  sound  confoundeth  the  less,  that  it 
should  not  be  heard;  but  spiritual  species,  as 
they  speak  of  a  diverse  kind  from  sound,  confuse 
not  sound,  but  altogether  and  at  once  hang  in  the 
air,  the  one  little  or  nothing  troubling  the  other; 
as  light,  or  colour,  heat  and  cold,  smells,  magnetic 
virtues ;  all  these  together  can  hang  in  the  air,  nor 
yet  do  greatly  hinder  or  disturb  sounds. 

The  cause  wherefore  many  visibles  are  at  once 
represented  unto  the  eyes,  the  one  not  confound- 
ing the  other,  would  seem  to  be  none  other  but 
this :  that  visibles  are  not  seen  except  in  a  right 
line,  but  sounds  are  heard  even  in  a  line  oblique, 
or  arcuate.  Therefore,  as  many  objecta  in  the 
area  of  the  sphere  of  sight,  as  are  conveyed,  there 
be  so  many  cones  of  beams,  nor  ever  one  cone 
doth  coincide  with  another ;  neither  do  the  ver- 
tices of  the  cones  meet  in  the  same  point,  because 
they  are  carried  by  right  lines.  But  sounds,  which 
are  carried  by  lines,  both  right  and  arcuate,  can 
meet  easily  in  one  point,  and  so  are  confused. 
The  same  seemeth  to  be  the  cause  wherefore  a 
more  bright  colour  drowns  not  a  more  dim  colour ; 
nevertheless,  a  greater  light  obscures  and  hides 
a  weaker  light,  because  light  is  perceived  in  an 
arched  line,  like  as  sound.  For,  although  the 
very  flame  of  a  candle  be  not  seen  except  in  a 
right  line,  yet  does  the  light  that  is  everywhere 
spread  round  attain  to  the  sight  in  lines,  arched 
in  respect  of  the  body  of  the  candle :  the  like  is 
the  case  of  the  sun,  or  flame.  Now,  if  it  be  ob- 
jected that  neither  is  light  itself  seen  except  in  a 
right  line  from  air  illuminated,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
think  that  this  as  well  happens  to  sound:  for 
neither  is  sound  heard  unless  in  right  lines  from 
some  part  of  the  sphere  of  sound,  whither  the  first 
pulsation  arrives.  But  colour,  which  is  nothing 
other  than  the  image  unequally  reflected  of  the 
light,  spreadeth  around  so  weak  species,  that  it 
little  or  nothing  tinges  the  air  adjacent,  unices 
where  the  colours  are  conveyed  in  right  lines  ba- 
tween  the  object  and  the  eye. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  doable  recorder, 
in  which  let  there  be  two  fipplea,  at  each  end  one, 
80  aa  they  may  be  played  in  uniaon :  the  hollow 
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|ii|M  being  of  a  dooble  length,  and  eontinned  in 
one ;  let  two  together  play  the  tame  tone  at  either 
•nd,  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  the  tonnd  be  oon- 
fneed,  or  amplified,  or  dolled. 

Let  there  be  two  hollow  tmnka  taken,  and 
Joined  together  eroeewiee,  so  as  they  shall  open 
the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
joined;  and  let  two  speak  into  the  direct  and 
transverse  trunk,  and  let  the  ears  of  two  be  in 
like  manner  applied  to  the  opposite  ends,  and 
obserre  whether  the  Toices  confuse  one  another. 

Of  the  aeeeuary  Jidi  and  Impedttmenti  tf  Sound  i 
€f  the  Stay  €f  Simndf  and  He  Divenity  ff 
Mtdiumu. 

I  remember  in  a  chamber  In  Cambridge  that 
*va8  something  ruinous,  that  a  pillar  of  iron  was 
erected  for  a  prop,  of  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a 
thumb*s  breadth  and  a  half;  and  that  this  pillar, 
being  struck  with  a  stick  or  otherwise,  made  a 
little  flat  noise  in  the  chamber  wherein  the  pillar 
stood,  but  in  the  chamber  beneath  a  resounding 
boom. 

To  inquire,  which  bodies,  and  of  what  solidity 
and  thickness,  altogether  debar  and  shut  out 
sound ;  as,  also,  which  more  or  less  dull,  although 
they  intercept  it  not  wholly.  For  as  yet  is  it  not 
known  which  mediums  interposed  be  more  propi- 
tious, which  more  adverse.  Therefore,  let  there 
be  trial  made  in  gold,  stone,  glass,  cloth,  water, 
oil,  and  of  the  thickness  of  each.  Hereof  is  all 
need  to  inquire  further. 

Air  is  the  aptest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sole  me- 
dium of  sound.  Again,  the  moister  air  (I  judge) 
better  conveyeth  sound  than  the  drier;  but  in  a 
fog  what  happeneth  I  remember  not.  Also,  the 
night  air  better  than  by  day;  but  this  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  silence. 

Inquire  touching  the  medium  of  flame,  what  its 
operation  shall  be  in  respect  of  sound ;  whether, 
to  wit,  a  flame  of  some  thickness  altogether  stop 
and  intercept  sound,  or  at  least  deaden  it  more 
than  the  air.    This  can  be  seen  in  bonfires. 

Also,  to  inquire  concerning  the  medium  of  air 
vehemently  agitated.  For,  although  wind  carry 
sound,  yet  I  deem  that  any  vehement  wind  doth 
somewhat  trouble  sound,  so  as  it  shall  be  heard 
less  far,  even  with  the  wind,  than  in  still  weather, 
of  which  let  there  be  more  inquiry  made. 

To  see  what  sound  brass  or  iron,  red-hot,  yields, 
struck  with  a  hammer,  compared  to  that  which 
it  gives  cold. 

Of  the  Penetration  of  Sounds. 

The  a^tites,  or  eagle  stone,  hath  like  a  kernel 
or  yolk  of  the  stone,  which  being  shaken  makes 
a  flat  sound;  so  a  hawk^s  bell,  [stopped,]  but 
a  much  clearer  if  there  be  a  chink. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  of  divers,  if  they  hear  at 
all  under  water,  especially  that  is  of  any  deep- 


neat  ;  and  let  this  be  distiDctly  in^ 
whether  they  hear  any  sound  at  al 
which  is  made  in  the  air,  bat  alao^ 
hoar  the  perensaion  of  the  body 
within  the  water,  where  no  air  Is. 
thia  trial  in  a  bath ;  a  pail  of  a  gooi 
mouth  tamed  over  was,  in  sodi 
evenly  down,  as  it  carried  the  m 
with  it,  in  its  hoUow,  below  th« 
depth  of  a  hand-breath ;  and  in  tfc 
pail  was  held  down  with  the  hands 
not  overturn  nor  rise :  then  a  divi 
within  the  pail,  and  did  speak: 
heard,  speaking;  and  even  his  sf 
culately  distinguished,  bat  woai 
and  almost  like  a  whistling,  aa  t) 
to  be  heard  in  a  play  of  puppets. 

Let  it  be  exactly  inquired,  so  I 
rendered  positive  whether  sound  ca 
except  there  be  air  betwixt  the  \ 
the  percussed  body.  As,  if  two  p 
by  a  string  be  let  down  into  a  has 
a  river,  and  shaken,  so  as  they  i 
gether  in  the  midst  of  the  water ; 
pair  of  tongs  be  thrust  down  into 
there  knapped ;  and  let  it  be  note^ 
give  a  sound,  and  what.  I  do  snpp 
in  swimming,  make  no  noise  on 
unless  there  may  perchance  be  sol 
cession  of  motion  under  the  sorfai 
and  the  water  thence  striking  the  t 

There  is  no  doubt  but  in  bladdei 
quite  full,  and  shaken,  there  is  i 
namely,  of  the  liqnor  contained  i 
less  a  sound  is  given  on  letting 
into  water,  when  it  strikes  the  hot 
sel.  But  in  the  former  trial  air  ii 
in  the  second,  the  percussion  of 
the  vessel  by  the  stone  communi 
air  without  the  vessel.  But,  aftei 
cussion,  it  needeth  not  that  there 
diate  through  the  whole  area  of  tl 
rent;  for  that  is  shown  by  the  trial  < 
in  a  pail  under  the  water,  where  p 
rent  from  tlie  water  is  not  air,  bv 
the  pail,  and  the  water ;  whence 
sharpened,  and  minished,  and  lost 
But,  because  it  is  manifest  thai 
through  and  penetrates  hard  bodi 
earth  and  glass;)  and  it  is  alsc 
(although  hitherto  concealed  fron 
vation)  that  there  is,  in  every  tangi 
pneumatical  part,  besides  Uie  grc 
mixed,  it  is  to  be  considered  whet 
of  sound  of  this  kind  come  not  ' 
the  pneumatical  or  aerial  parts  o 
body  communicate  with  the  outer 
Take  a  vessel  of  silver,  and  an 
full  of  water ;  take  a  pair  of  iron  t 
them  in  the  water  in  the  vessels,  i 
of  a  thumb's  breadth,  perhapa,  or 
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bottom :  yoa  shall  hear  the  soand  of  the  tongs 
knapped  in  the  vessel  of  silver  much  more  re- 
soanding  than  in  the  wooden  one.  Whereas,  if 
the  two  vessels  were  empty,  and  you  knapped 
the  tongs  at  the  same  distance,  there  should  be 
little  difference,  or  none.  Whence  it  appears, 
first,  that  where  is  no  air  that  can  be  elided,  bat 
only  water,  sound  is  given ;  next,  that  the  sound 
given  by  the  percussion  communicates  better 
with  the  vessel  through  water  than  through  air. 
The  mouth  being  close  shut,  there  is  made  a 
murmur  (such  as  dumb  persons  use  to  make)  by 
the  throat;  if  the  nostrils  likewise  be  fast  closed, 
no  murmur  can  be  made.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  that  sound  by  the  throat  is  not  effected  unless 
through  the  opening  which  lies  between  the 
throat  and  the  nostrils. 

Of  the  Carriage  of  Sounds,  and  their  Direction  or 
Spreading ;  and  of  the  Area  which  Sound  fUh, 
together  and  severally. 

All  sound  is  diffused  in  a  sphere  from  the  place 
of  the  percussion,  and  fills  the  whole  area  of  this 
sphere  to  a  certain  limit,  upwards,  downwards, 
ndeways,  and  every  way. 

Throughout  this  orb  the  sound  is  loudest  close 
to  the  stroke;  thence,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
distance,  it  grows  more  faint,  until  it  vanishes. 
The  limits  of  this  sphere  are  extended  some  little 
by  reason  of  the  quickness  of  hearing ;  yet  is 
there  something  uttermost,  whither,  to  the  most 
delicate  sense,  sound  reaches  not. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  impulsion ;  for,  if  a  roan  should  stand  in 
an  open  pulpit  in  the  fields,  and  shout,  the  voice, 
I  judge,  should  be  further  heard  forwards  from  the 
speaker  than  behind.  So,  if  ordnance,  or  a 
harquebuss  be  discharged,  I  judge  that  the  sound 
shall  be  further  heard  before  the  ordnance  or  har- 
quebuss than  behind  it. 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  ascension 
of  sound  upwards,  or  in  the  descension  of  sound 
downwards,  which  may  further  sound,  or  make 
it  eease  nearer,  doth  not  appear.  The  sound  is 
indeed  well  heard,  if  one  speak  from  a  high  win- 
dow or  turret,  by  those  who  stand  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  contrariwise,  being  uttered  by  those 
that  stand  upon  the  ground  from  the  window  or 
turret,  but  by  whether  more  easily,  or  further  off*, 
let  better  inquiry  be  made. 

Pulpits  are  used  for  speaking  in  assemblies, 
and  generals  did  usually  speak  standing  upon 
mounds  of  sods ;  yet  is  it  is  no  wise  hence  eon- 
finned  that  sound  easilier  descends  than  it  rises, 
■ince  the  cause  hereof  may  be  the  liberty  of  the 
air  in  the  higher  place,  not  throngred  or  hindered, 
as  below  amongst  the  crowd,  but  not  the  readier 
motion,  downwards.  Therefore,  let  not  the  con- 
templation stay  in  this  instance,  but  let  a  trial  be 
made  where  other  things  are  equal. 

The  power  of  the  sound  is  received  whole  in 


every  part  of  the  air,  not  the  whole  in  the  whole 
air,  unless  where  the  opening  or  passage  is  ex* 
ceedingly  strait.  For  if  one  stand  in  any  place 
utterly  closed,  so  as  the  sound  may  not  penetrate 
at  all,  and  that  in  any  part  soever  of  a  sphere  of 
sound,  and  there  be  a  small  opening  made,  the 
articulate  voice  shall  enter  through  that  opening, 
and  in  fine  through  as  many  openings  as  you 
shall  choose  to  make  through  the  whole  round  of 
the  sphere  of  sound  :  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  that 
whole  articulation  of  sound  is  conveyed  entire  in 
these  minutest  parts  of  the  air,  not  less  than  if 
the  air  were  at  large  on  every  side. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  whether  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  greater  pulsations  of  the  air 
(such  as  are  made  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance) 
become  not  more  exile  when  they  enter  by  those 
small  apertures ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  subtil  ties 
of  sound  shall  enter  unconfused,  but  the  whole 
crash,  or  roar,  not  so  well. 

The  rays  of  visible  bodies  do  not  strike  the 
sense,  unless  they  be  conveyed  through  the  me- 
dium in  straight  lines,  and  the  interposition  of 
any  opaque,  in  a  right  line,  intercepts  the  sight, 
although  every  thing  else  be  on  all  sides  wholly 
open.  But  sound,  if  there  be  a  dilatation  or  pas- 
sage, whether  by  arching  over,  or  by  inverted 
arching  downwards,  or  laterally,  or  even  by  wind- 
ing, perishes  not,  but  arrives.  Nevertheless,  I 
judge  that  sound  is  more  strongly  carried  in 
straight  lines,  betwixt  the  pulsations  and  the  ear, 
and  that  by  its  archings  and  windings  it  is  some- 
what broken ;  as,  if  there  be  a  wall  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer,  I  think  that  the  voice  shall 
not  be  so  well  heard  as  if  the  wall  were  away. 
I  judge,  too,  that  if  the  speaker  or  the  hearer  be 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  the  voice 
shall  be  better  heard  than  nigh  unto  the  wall,  be- 
cause the  arching  so  much  the  less  departs  from 
a  right  line.  But  this  also  would  be  further  in- 
quired. 

If  the  ear  be  laid  to  the  one  end  of  any  tube  or 
long  hollow  trunk,  and  a  voice  speak  softly  at  the 
other  opening  of  the  tube,  such  a  voice  shall  be 
heard,  which,  being  as  softly  spoken  in  the  air  at 
large,  should  not  arrive,  nor  be  heard.  Whence 
it  is  clear,  that  that  confining  of  the  air  helps  to 
the  conveying  of  the  voice,  without  confusion. 

It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  voice  is  better  heard  within  doors 
than  abroad ;  but  whether  the  voice  be  better 
heard  when  the  ear  is  out  of  doors,  and  the  voice 
within  the  house;  or  contrariwise,  when  the  voice 
is  out  of  doors,  and  the  ear  within  the  house,  may 
be  further  inquired  ;  albeit  herein  also  the  opinion 
is  received,  that  what  is  abroad  is  better  heard 
within  doors,  than  what  is  within,  abroad. 

It  is  common  to  hearing  and  sight,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  other  senses,  that  the 
attention  of  the  perceiving  mind,  and  express  di- 
rection to  perceiving,  help  somewhat  to  percei^ 
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log,  at  when  one  looks  steadfastly,  or  (as  they 
fay)  prieks  his  ears. 

Soonds  are  not  carried  so  far,  articulate  and 
distinct,  as  their  species,  and  a  confused  coil  of 
them ;  for  the  ham  of  Toices  can  be  heard  where 
the  articulate  words  themselTes  are  not  heard ; 
and  a  confased  tinkling  of  mnsic,  when  the  har- 
mony itself  or  tane  is  not  heard. 

Sound  is  preserred,  at  the  best,  in  a  hollow 
trunk.  Therefore  let  there  be  taken  a  hollow 
trunk  of  a  good  length,  and  let  it  be  put  out  from 
the  window  of  a  lower  chamber ;  let  one  speak 
by  thrusting  of  his  head  out  of  the  window,  at 
one  end  of  the  trunk,  as  softly  as  ever  he  may : 
let  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  other  end  of  ^e 
trunk,  standing  below  upon  the  ground :  let  thb 
be  done  in  like  wise  rerersely,  by  speaking  from 
below,  and  laying  to  of  the  ear  abore,  and  from 
Uiis  trial  let  a  judgment  be  made,  whether  the 
▼oice  ascend  or  descend  more  easily,  or  eren 
alike.  They  delirer  for  certain,  that  there  be 
some  places  and  buildings  so  vaulted,  that  if  one 
stand  in  a  certain  part  of  the  chamber,  and  speak, 
he  can  be  better  heard  at  some  distance  than  near. 

All  harmony  appeareth  to  sound  somewhat 
fuller  and  deeper  at  a  little  remoteness  from  the 
place  of  the  sound  than  near;  so  as  something 
should  seem  to  happen  to  hearing  about  sound, 
liko  as  happeneth  to  sight  about  Tisible  species, 
Qiat  some  remoral  from  the  organ  of  the  sense 
furthereth  the  perception  of  the  sense.  But  in 
that  opinion  may  be  twofold  error.  First,  because 
in  the  act  of  sight  there  be,  perhaps,  beams  re- 
quired from  the  object  to  the  pupil,  which  there 
cannot  be  where  the  object  toucheth  the  pupil, 
which  between  the  hearing  and  the  sound  is  not 
required.  But  much  rather,  because  to  seeing  is 
light  needed.  But  an  object  touching  the  pupil 
intercepts  the  light;  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind 
befalls  to  hearing.  And,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause to  sight  there  needeth  not  always  a  medium ; 
forasmuch  as,  in  the  removing  of  cataracts  of  the 
eyes,  the  little  silver  needle  wherewith  the  cata< 
racts  are  removed,  even  when  it  moveth  upon  the 
pupil  within  the  coat  of  the  eye,  is  excellently 
seen. 

In  objects  of  sight,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  object  in  the  light,  it  shall  do  well ; 
but  if  the  object  be  placed  in  the  dark,  and  the 
eye  in  the  light,  you  shall  not  see.  So,  if  a  thin 
veil  or  net- work  be  cast  over  the  eyes,  the  object 
is  well  seen ;  if  upon  the  object,  it  confounds 
sight.  And  albeit,  that  perhaps  neither  of  these 
agreeth  to  sound  and  hearing,  yet  may  they  ad- 
vertise us  that  trials  be  made,  whether  the  ear 
set  against  the  hollow  trunk,  if  the  sound  be 
made  at  a  distance  in  the  air  at  large,  or  con- 
versely, the  sound  be  produced  at  the  hollow 
trunk,  the  ear  being  placed  at  a  distance  in  the 
air  at  large,  favour  more  the  perception  of  the 


Of  the  Varidy  cf  ike  Bodies  wkitk 
and  the  InatrumenUf  and  cf  i 
Sounds  which  occur. 

The  kinds  of  sounds  appear  to  i 
division :  loud,  soft,  sharp  or  trebli 
cal,  unmusical ;  interior  or  whispi 
or  sounding;  simple,  compoundei 
fleeted ;  so  as  they  are  divisions  si 

The  stronger  the  first  pulsation 
the  dilatation  the  more  free,  and  w 
greater  is  the  sound  given :  the  w 
cussion,  and  more  disturbed  the  dill 

Treble  sounds  are  carried  as  fiir« 
farther  than  base.    Let  this  be  bet 

Accordingly  as  the  concave  of  i 
greater,  it  giveth  a  baser  sound ; 
more  treble. 

The  bigger  a  string,  the  baser 
yield ;  the  less,  the  more  treble. 

A  string,  the  more  tightly  stra 
treble  sound  shall  it  yield  ;  the  loo 
so  as  a  little  bigger  string  more  tl 
and  a  less  more  slackly,  shall  give 

In  trumpets,  in  like  wise,  in  ill 
recorders,  pipes,  also  in  tiie  mo 
whistling,  the  more  narrow  and 
are,  tiiey  give  the  more  treble  sov 
or  more  open,  the  baser. 

In  flutes,  the  air,  issuing  by  a  I 
breath,  yields  a  more  treble  sound 
distant,  a  baser:  so  a  little  big| 
nearer  hole,  and  a  smaller  by  tiie 
may  give  the  same  note. 

In  some  stringed  instruments  i 
citterns,  and  the  like]  men  have  f 
the  straining  of  the  strings,  bi 
straining,  so  as  compressing  thei 
gers  lower  down  or  higher  up,  d 
to  the  alteration  of  the  note. 

If  a  drinking-cup  of  glaas  or  sil 
fillipped,  if  the  water  stand  highei 
the  cup  be  fuller,  it  will  give  a  ma 
if  lower,  and  the  cup  be  more  ei 

In  a  hollow  pipe,  such  as  thej 
ing  of  birds,  if  one  whistle  w 
setting  the  mouth  to  one  end  o 
sound  is  dulled,  truly,  to  the  by 
the  ear  be  laid  to  the  other  end,  ] 
sharp  sound,  so  as  it  shall  hardly 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  wil^ 
part  where  the  ear  is  laid,  nam 
where  the  mouth  is  set,  wider,  a 
whether  the  sound  be  rendered 
baser,  after  the  manner  of  mirrors 
or  enlarge  the  objects  of  sight. 

Cf  the  MuUipUeaiion,  MajoraHe 

and  Fraction  cf  Som 

It  would  be  seen  in  what,  hon 

sound  can  be  artificially  magnified 
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Blirrora  do  effect  both  in  sight.  Now,  the  sud-' 
den  reflection  of  sound  seems  to  turn  to  augmen- 
tation; for  if  the  Toice  and  echo  be  yielded 
together,  need  is  that  the  sound  be  not  distin- 
guished, but  magnified.  Therefore,  sounds  upon 
rivers  are  greater,  the  water  resounding  and 
blending  itself  with  the  original  sound. 

I  have  also  noted  that  when  a  round-house  h 
made  in  water-conduits,  then  a  long  vault,  and 
then  a  greater  chamber,  (such  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields  by  Charing  Cross  near  London,)  if  you 
ery  at  the  window  or  slit  of  the  round-house,  and 
one  stand  by  the  window  of  the  greater  chamber^ 
a  far  more  fearful  roaring  is  heard  than  by  one 
standing  where  the  cry  is  made. 

I  bethink  me  that  in  the  play  of  puppets,  the 
speaking  is  such  as  it  is  heard  distinctly,  but  far 
sharper  and  more  exile  than  in  the  air  at  large ;  as 
happens  in  mirrors  that  render  letters  far  smaller 
than  they  are  in  the  ordinary  medium :  so  as 
sound  appears  plainly  possible  by  art  to  be  both 
amplified  and  rendered  more  exile. 

Children  hold  the  horn  of  a  bent  bow  betwixt 
their  teeth,  and  with  an  arrow  strike  the  string, 
whence  is  produced  a  more  resounding  sound,  and 
a  far  greater  boom,  than  if  the  bow  were  not  held 
in  the  teeth ;  which  they  ascribe  to  the  consent 
which  the  bones  of  the  teeth  have  with  the  bone 
of  hearing ;  since,  conversely  also,  by  a  certain 
harsh  sound  in  the  hearing,  the  teeth  too  be  set 
on  edge. 

In  like  manner,  let  a  lance  touch  the  wood  of 
the  belly  of  an  harp,  especially  of  the  hole  in  it 
at  the  hollow  end,  and  be  held  with  the  teeth  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  harp  struck ;  the  sodnd  is 
made  greater  by  taking  hold  with  the  teeth,  that 
11  to  say,  to  him  that  so  taketh  hold. 

It  is  most  assured  (however  unnoted)  that  the 
fi>rce,  which  after  the  first  percussion  carries  on 
balls,  or  arrows,  or  darts,  and  the  like,  is  situated 
in  the  minute  parU  of  the  body  discharged,  and 
Bot  in  the  air  continually  carrying  it,  like  a  boat 
in  the  water.  This  being  premised,  it  may  be 
considered  whether  sound  might  not  be  lessened 
in  ordnance  or  a  harquebuss,  without  much 
weakening  of  the  percussion,  in  this  manner. 
Let  there  be  a  harquebuss  made  with  a  barrel  of 
a  pretty  strength,  so  as  it  break  not  easily ;  in 
the  barrel  let  there  be  four  or  ^ve  holes  made,  not 
like  chinks,  but  round,  about  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.  The  percussion  hath  already  gotten  its 
force,  excepting  so  far  as  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel  it  may  be  increased  ;  but  the  percus- 
sion of  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  harquebuss, 
which  generates  the  sound,  will  be  much  at- 
tenuated by  the  emission  of  sound  through  those 
boles  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  before  that  the 
air  enclosed  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  barque- 
bass.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  sound  and 
boom  shall  by  many  parts  be  diminished. 


I  Of  the  Repereumon  cf  Soundi  and  Echo, 

The  repercussion  of  sounds  (which  we  call 
echo)  can  be  taken  for  an  argument  that  sound 
is  not  a  local  motion  of  the  air ;  for  if  it  were,  the 
repercussion  should  be  made  in  manner  conforma- 
ble to  the  original,  as  happens  in  all  corporeal 
repercussions.  But  in  sound,  wherein  such  an 
exact  generation  is  required,  as  in  the  voice, 
which  hath  so  many  organs,  and  in  musical  in- 
struments, which  be  curiously  framed,  the  things 

I  which  yield  the  repercussed  sound  have  nothing 
such,  but  are  merely  rude,  having  almost  nothing 
save  this,  that  sound  passes  not  through  them. 

I  Cf  the  CoiuerUs  and  DiaunU  of  Audihle»  and 
Vtsibies^  and  of  other  to  called  Spiritual  Speeiet.  ' 

They  agree  in  theu  t 

Both  are  diffused  in  a  spherical  compass  or  orb, 
and  fill  the  whole  area  of  that  sphere,  and  are 
carried  to  very  distant  spaces,  and  wax  faint  by 
degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object, 
then  vanish.  Both  carry  their  figurations  and 
differences  into  minute  portions  of  their  orb,  en- 
tire and  unconfused,  so  as  they  are  perceived 
through  small  crannies  no  otherwise  than  in  an 
open  place. 

Both  are  of  exceedingly  sudden  and  swift 
generation  and  dilatation,  and  conversely  they  are 
extinguished,  and  perish  suddenly  and  quickly. 

Both  take  and  convey  minute  and  exquisite 
differences,  as  of  colours,  figures,  motions,  dis- 
tances, in  visibles ;  of  articulate  voices,  of  musical 
tones,  and  of  their  swift  changes  and  trepidation, 
in  audibles. 

Both,  in  their  virtue  and  force,  appear  neither 
to  emit  any  corporeal  substance  into  their  me- 
diums or  their  orb,  nor  even  to  give  forth  or  pro- 
voke a  local  perceptible  motion  in  their  mediums, 
but  to  convey  certain  spiritual  species,  of  which 
the  nature  and  manner  is  unknown. 

Both  appear  to  be  not  generative  of  any  other 
virtue  or  quality  besides  their  proper  virtue,  and  so 
far  to  work,  being  else  barren. 

Both  in  their  proper  action  appear,  as  if  corpo- 
really, to  work  three  things.  The  first,  that  the 
stronger  object  drowns  and  confounds  the  weaker; 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  candle,  the 
report  of  ordnance,  the  voice.  The  second,  that 
the  more  excellent  object  destroys  the  weaker 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye,  a  violent 
sound  close  at  the  ear,  the  hearing.  The  third,  that 
both  are  repercussed,  as  in  mirrors  and  the  echo. 

Neither  doth  the  object  of  the  one  confound  or 
hinder  the  object  of  the  other ;  as  light  or  colour, 
sound,  or  contrariwise. 

Both  affect  the  sense  in  animals,  and  that  by 
objects  in  greater  or  less  degrees  grrateful  m 
odious :  but  they  affect  also  after  their  own  man- 
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ner  inanimates  proportionate,  and  hayingr  (as 
seemeth)  a  conformity  with  the  organs  of  the 
senses ;  as  colours,  a  mirror,  that  is  crystalline 
like  the  eye ;  sounds,  the  places  of  reverberation, 
which  seem,  likewise,  to  resemble  the  bone  and 
cavern  of  the  ear. 

Both  work  diversely,  accordingly  as  they  have 
their  mediums  well  or  ill  disposed. 

To  both  the  medium  the  most  conducible  and 
propitious  is  the  air.  In  both  the  stretching  of 
the  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  its  erection  to  perceiv- 
ing, availeth  somewhat  in  more  nice  objects. 

Th£y  differ  in  these .« 

The  species  of  visibles  appear  to  be  as  if  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  visible  body,  almost  like 
odours.  But  the  species  of  audibles  appear  more 
to  partake  of  a  local  motion,  like  the  percussions 
which  are  made  in  the  air :  that  whereas  bodies 
for  the  most  part  work  in  two  manners,  by  com- 
munication of  their  nature,  or  by  an  impression  or 
signature  of  their  motion,  that  diflusion  in  visibles 
appeareth  more  to  partake  of  the  former  manner ; 
in  audibles,  of  the  latter. 

The  dilatation  of  sounds  appears  to  be  more  evi- 
dently carried  by  the  air  than  of  visibles.  For  I 
judge  that  a  vehement  wind  shall  not  so  much 
hinder  any  visible  afar  off,  as  a  sound ;  I  under- 
stand the  wind  blowing  contrary. 

It  is  a  notable  difference,  whence  also  many 
less  differences  flow,  that  visibles  (original  light 
excepted)  are  not  carried  but  by  right  lines, 
whilst  sounds  are  carried  by  arcuate  lines. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  visibles  confound  not 
one  another,  that  are  represented  together :  sounds 
contrarily.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  solidity 
of  the  substance  seems  not  greatly  to  hinder  sight, 
provided  only  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  be  after  a  simple  order  and  with  straight 
passages,  as  in  glass,  water,  crystal,  diamond; 
but  a  little  silk  or  linen  cloth  breaks  the  sight, 
though  they  be  bodies  very  thin  and  porous ;  but 
cloths  of  this  kind  little  or  nothing  hinder  hearing, 
which  those  solids  do  exceedingly.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  unto  the  reverberation  of  visibles  a 
small  mirror  suffices,  or  like  transpicuous  body, 
let  it  be  only  placed  in  a  right  line,  where  the 
visibles  pass ;  but  unto  making  of  the  reverbera- 
tion of  echo,  it  needelh  also  to  confine  the  sound 
from  the  side,  because  it  is  carried  to  all  sides. 
TTie  visible  object  is  further  carried,  in  proportion, 
tlian  sound. 

Visibles,  too  nearly  approached  to  the  eye,  are 
not  so  well  seen  as  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  the 
beams  may  meet  in  a  more  acute  angle ;  but  in 
hearing,  the  nearer  the  better.  But  herein  there 
may  be  twofold  error.  The  first,  because  to  see- 
ing there  is  required  light;  but  if  the  object  be 
brought  rery  near  to  the  eye,  this  is  shut  out. 
For  I  have  heard  of  one  trustworthy,  which  was 


cured  of  cataracts  of  the  eyes,  when  the  little  sil- 
ver needle  moved  over  the  very  papil  of  his  eye, 
and  did  touch  it,  he,  without  any  medium,  (that 
silver  needle  being  far  narrower  than  the  pupil 
itself  of  the  eye,)  ftaw  perfectly  the  needle.  Tlie 
second,  that  the  cave  of  the  ear  is  distinctly  inters 
posed  before  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  as,  being 
without,  the  sound  is  altogether  anable  to  touch 
the  bone  and  membrane  of  hearing. 

The  species  of  sight  are  more  swifUy  conveyed 
than  sounds,  as  appeareth  in  the  flash  and  report 
of  guns ;  also  in  lightning  and  tbander,  wheis 
the  thunder  is  heard  afVer  a  whUe. 

I  conceive  also  that  the  species  of  toond  do 
hang  longer  in  the  air  than  visibles.  For,  although 
neither  do  these  perish  on  the  instant,  as  we  see 
in  a  ring  spinning,  and  lute-strings  fillipped,  and 
in  twilight  and  the  like ;  yet  I  deem  that  sounds, 
for  that  they  are  carried  by  the  wind,  stay 
longer. 

The  beams  of  light  being  gathered,  indnee  heat 
also,  which  is  an  action  diverse  from  the  visibls 
quality.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  tme  that  shoats 
have  cast  down  birds  flying  over,  that  is  also  am 
action  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  audible 
quality. 

There  seemeth  not  in  visibles  to  be  found  ai 
object  as  odious,  and  noisome  to  the  sense,  as  in 
audibles;  but  they  affect  it  more  evenly;  for 
things  foul  to  sight  rather  offend  by  moving  of  the 
fancy  concerning  foul  things  than  of  themselves ; 
but  in  audibles  the  grating  of  a  saw  that  is  sharp- 
ened, and  other  like  sounds,  cause  a  horror ;  and 
a  discordant  note  in  music  is  straightways  r^ 
fused  and  loathed. 

It  is  not  assured,  that  there  is  refraction  in 
sounds,  as  in  beams.  But,  doubtless,  sounds  do 
rebound  :  but  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reflection. 
For,  I  do  not  think,  if  sounds  pass  throogh 
diverse  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  that  there 
be  one  place  of  the  sound,  where  it  is  carried,  an- 
other where  it  is  heard,  which  is  tlie  property  of 
refraction ;  but  refraction  seems  to  depend  open 
action,  in  right  lines,  which  pertains  not  to  sound. 

But  contraction  of  sound,  and  its  dilatation,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  medium,  happens, 
undoubtedly,  as  in  the  speaking  of  puppets,  and 
under  water:  the  sound  is  contracted  within  that 
cell,  which  abroad  is  dispersed ;  as  by  mirron 
visibles  are  dilated  and  contracted. 

A  tremulous  medium,  (as  smoke  in  visibles) 
makes  the  visible  objects  also  to  tremble ;  but  in 
sounds  nothing  such  is  yet  found,  unless,  pe^ 
chance,  the  rise  and  fall  by  winds.  For  the 
trembling  in  the  nightingale-pipe  is  trembling  of 
the  percussion,  not  of  the  medium. 

Going  from  great  light  into  the  dark,  or  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  light,  the  sight  is  some  little 
confused  ;  but  whether  the  like  be  after  very  loud 
noises,  or  a  great  silence,  would  be  inquired. 
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Cfihe  Quiekntu  cfthe  Generation  and  Extinction 
tf  Soundf  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  ^tcted. 

All  soand  is  exceeding  quickly  generated,  and 
quickly  perishes.  Bat  the  swiftness  of  its  mo- 
tion and  of  its  differences,  appears  a  thing  not  so 
wonderfal.  For  the  motion  of  the  fingers  upon  a 
late,  or  of  the  breath  in  the  pipe  or  fiute,  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  swift:  and  the  tongue  itself 
(no  Tery  exquisite  organ)  goes  through  as  many 
motions  as  letters;  but  that  sounds  should  not 
only  be  so  speedily  generated  but  that  they  should 
also,  by  their  momentary  force  and  impression,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  fill' so  great  space,  is  matter 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  For  instance, 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  speaking  aloud,  is 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  a  round,  and  that 
in  articulate  words,  and  these  hanging  in  erery 
little  portion  of  the  air,  and  all  in  a  space  of  time 
hx  less,  perhaps,  than  a  minute. 

To  inquire  of  the  space  of  time  in  which  sound 
is  conTsyed.  It  can  be  found  thus.  Let  a  man 
stand  in  a  steeple  by  night ;  let  another  stand  in 
the  field,  a  mile  off,  perhaps,  or  as  far  as  the  bell 
can  be  heard,  and  let  him  have  ready  a  torch 
lighted,  but  covered.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple 
strike  the  bell :  then  let  the  other,  who  stands  in 
the  plain,  as  soon  as  he  hears  it,  lift  the  torch :  in 
this  way,  by  the  space  of  time  between  the  strik- 
ing of  the  bell  and  the  seeing  of  the  torch,  shall 
he  that  stands  in  the  steeple  discover  the  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  sound. 

In  guns,  the  flame  is  seen  sooner  than  the  re- 
port is  heard,  although  the  flame  follow  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ball ;  so  as  the  flash  issues  later, 
but  sooner  strikes  the  sense.  Whence  it  is  rightly 
gathered,  that  the  beams  visible  are  more  speedily 
diffused,  and  arrive,  than  the  species  or  impres- 
nons  of  sound. 

Cf  the  Affinity y  or  Non-Affinity^  which  Sound 
hath  with  the  Motion^  local  and  perceptible^  cf  the 
Air  in  which  it  ii  carried* 

Sound  doth  not  appear  manifestly  and  actually 
to  shake  and  trouble  the  air,  as  doth  wind ;  but 
the  motions  of  sound  appear  to  be  effected  by 
spiritual  species;  for  thus  we  must  speak,  until 
something  more  assured  shall  be  found. 

So  as  I  conceive  that  a  very  loud  sound  of  one 
shouting,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  very  motion 
of  the  breath,  shall  scarcely  stir  any  trembling 
aspen  leaf,  or  straw,  or  flame. 

But  in  greater  pulsations  there  is  found  a  very 
bodily  and  actual  motion  of  the  air ;  but  whether 
that  proceed  from  the  motion  itself  which  gene- 
rates sound,  or  from  a  collateral  cause,  or  some 
concomitants,  appeareth  not.  Thunder-claps 
sometimes  make  glass  windows  to  tremble,  and 
even  walls:  I  think,  also,  that  ordnance  let  off, 
or  explosions  of  mines,  do  the  same. 

And  I  remember,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  there 


is,  at  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  a  certain 
wooden  building,  in  which  there  hang  bells,  and 
that  when  the  bells  ring,  it  is  shaken.  Bot 
whatsoever  that  hidden  motion  be,  which  is 
sound,  it  appears  that  neither  is  it  engendered 
without  perceptible  motion  in  the  first  pulsation, 
and  that  again  by  the  perceptible  motion  of  the 
air  it  is  carried  or  hindered. 

A  word  quietly  uttered,  which  at  a  distance 
perhaps  of  thirty  feet  can  be  heard,  will  yet  hardly 
stir  the  flame  of  a  candle,  that  is  held  within  a 
foot  of  the  mouth ;  whilst  blowing  a  little  strongly 
with  the  mouth,  shall  make  the  flame  to  waver, 
at  a  much  greater  distance. 

The  sound  of  bells,  and  the  like,  comes  louder, 
and  goes  off  more  dully,  as  the  wind  blows  to- 
wards the  ear,  or  against  the  sound.  The  same 
happens  in  a  shout,  which  being  uttered  against 
the  wind,  is  not  heard  so  far. 

It  is  delivered,  that  through  vast  shouts  of 
numbers  applauding  and  cries  of  rejoicing,  the  air 
has  been  so  broken  or  rarefied,  that  birds  flying 
over  have  fallen  down.  There  runs  an  opinion 
that  the  noise  of  many  bells  ringing  in  populous 
cities  is  good  against  thunder  and  pestilence. 

Some  places  and  buildings  are  certainly  reported 
to  be  so  vaulted,  that  if  one  speak  in  them,  and 
(as  the  report  hath  it)  against  the  wall,  in  one 
part  of  the  building,  his  words  shall  be  better 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  voice  than  close 
at  hand. 

I  have  observed,  sitting  in  a  coach  with  one 
side  of  the  boot  down,  and  the  other  up,  that  a 
beggar  crying  on  the  closed  side  of  the  coach  hath 
seemed  to  cry  on  the  open  side ;  so  as  the  voice 
was  plainly  repercussed,  and  went  round,  or  at 
the  least,  whilst  it  sounded  on  all  sides,  it  seemed 
to  be  heard  on  that  side,  on  which  it  did  best  reaeh 
the  sense. 

If  a  candle  be  held  to  the  wind-hole  of  a  drum, 
and  the  drum  be  beat,  the  flame  is  shaken  and 
extinguished.  The  same  happens  in  winding  of  a 
hunter's  horn,  if  the  candle  be  brought  near  the 
mouth  of  the  horn,  &c. 

Even  the  exquisite  differences  which  sound 
takes,  and  carries  them  with  it,  show  that  these 
delicate  affections  are  not  continued  local  motions. 
For  seals,  in  a  matter  fitly  prepared,  make  exqui- 
site impressions ;  so  as  in  the  generation  of  sound 
this  same,  perhaps,  might  happen.  But  the  dila- 
tation and  continuance  sort  not,  especially  in 
liquids :  but  those  exquisite  differences  we  under- 
stand of  articulate  voices  and  musical  tones. 

But  of  this  matter  altogether  (videlicet,  what 
relation  and  correspondency  sound  has  to  the 
local  motion  of  the  air)  let  inquiry  be  more  dili- 
gently made;  not  by  the  way,  whether?  (which 
sort  of  question  in  matters  of  this  kind  has  mined 
all,)  but  by  the  way,  how  far?  and  that  not  by 
arguments  discursive,  but  by  opposite  experiments 
and  crucial  instances. 
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Of  iJU  CommiihU€aUon  tf  ike  Mr  pertuned  and 
eMded  wiik  tht  ambieni  JiTf  ami  Bodtu^  or 
tktir  Spiritt, 

lo  the  ftrikingr  of  a  bell,  the  sound  giyen  by 
ohimingr  opon  the  bell  with  a  hammer  on  the  oat> 
^e,  and  by  the  tongue  within,  is  of  the  same 
tone.  So  that  the  sound  yielded  by  the  chiming 
upon  the  outside,  eannot  be  generated  by  the  eol- 
Usion  of  the  air  between  the  hammer  and  the 
outside  of  the  bell,  since  it  is  accoiding  to  the 
concaTe  of  the  bell  within.  And  if  it  were  a  flat 
plate  of  brass,  and  not  coneaye,  the  sound  should* 
I  think,  be  different 

If  there  be  a  rift  in  the  bell,  it  gires  a  hoarse 
sound,  not  pleasant  or  grateful. 

It  would  be  known  how  the  thickness  of  the 
percussed  body  may  affect  the  sound,  and  how 
far  forth :  as  if,  of  the  same  ooneaTe,  one  bell 
should  be  thicker,  another  thinner.  I  hare  proved 
in  a  bell  of  gold,  that  it  gare  an  excellent  sound, 
nothing  worse,  yea,  better,  than  a  bell  of  siWer  or 
of  brass.  But  money  of  gold  rings  not  so  well  as 
money  of  silver. 

Empty  casks  yield  a  deep  and  resounding 
sound,  full  ones  a  dull  and  dead  sound.  But  in 
the  viol,  and  the  lute,  and  other  such,  although 
the  first  percussion  be  between  the  string  and  the 
exterior  air,  yet  that  air  straight  communicates 
with  the  air  in  the  belly,  or  concave  of  the  viol 
or  lute.  Wherefore,  in  instruments  of  this  kind  is 
ever  some  perforation  made,  that  the  outward  air 
mdj  commanicate  with  the  confined  air,  without 
which,  the  sound  would  be  dull  and  dead. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  of  the  nightingale- 
pipe,  that  it  be  filled  with  oil,  and  not  with  water; 
and  let  it  be  noted,  how  much  softer  or  more 
obtuse  the  soond  shall  be. 

When  sound  is  created  between  the  breath  and 
the  percussed  air,  as  in  a  pipe,  or  fiute,  it  is  yet 


so  produced,  as  it  bath  some  ecmun 
the  body  of  the  flute,  or  pipe.  Fo 
sound  produced  in  a  trumpet  of  W( 
one  of  brsss ;  anocher,  I  JBdfs,  i 
were  lined  within,  or  peibaps  ev 
the  outside,  with  silk  or  doth:  oa 
Uie  trumpet  were  wet,  another  if 
ceive,  likewise,  in  virginals,  or  1 
board  upon  which  the  strings  an 
of  brass,  or  of  silver,  it  shoidd  yii 
different  sound.  But  of  all  these  t 
be  better  inquiry. 

Further,  in  respect  of  the  eoa 
would  be  inquired,  what  the  divi 
quality  of  bodies  may  do;  as  if  thi 
be  made  to  hang,  the  one  within 
some  space  of  air  interposed,  and 
were  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer 
should  give,  in  respect  of  a  single 

Let  a  bell  be  covered  on  the  out 
or  silk,  and  let  it  be  noted,  wli 
struck  by  the  tongue  within,  wha 
shall  do  to  the  sound. 

If  there  were  in  a  viol  a  plate 
silver,  pierced  with  holes,  in  p 
wood,  it  would  be  seen  what  this 
sound. 

There  are  used  in  Denmark* 
brought  hither,  drums  of  brass,  m 
than  those  of  wood,  and  they  | 
louder  sound. 

The  agitation  of  the  ab  by  gr 
not,  I  think,  yield  much  sound,  if 
buildings,  or  the  like  be  away ;  j 
that,  before  tempests,  tUere  be  soi 
made  in  woods,  albeit  to  the  sei 
not  yet  perceived,  nor  do  the  leav< 


*  Three  ehaptera  are  deficient,  wbkb 
fare  to  completing. 
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Abdvctiok  of  women  made  a  capital  o£boce,  i.  333. 
Abel  and  Cain,  contemplation  of  action  figured  in, 

i,175. 
Abimelech,  ii.  270. 
Abjuration  and  exilei,  caies  of  and  proceedings  therein, 

it  165. 
Aboer,  murder  of  by  Jacob,  not  forgotten,  ii.  322. 
Absolution,  ii.  426. 
Abridgments  of  laws,  opinion  on  the  use  of  them, 

u,  233. 
Abuse  of  excommunication,  iL  428. 
Abuses  in  the  penal  laws,  iL  237. 
Acceleration  and  clarification  of  liquors,  ii.  47. 
Accessaries  to  duels  before  the  fact,  iL  299. 
Aeddent  assistance  to  eloquence,  iL  337. 
Account,  matters  of,  iL  482. 
Acfaaians,  comparison  of  the  state  of  to  a  tortoise,  by 

Titus  Quintius,  ii.  224. 
Aehelous,  or  battle,  L  302. 
ActBon  and  Pentheus,  or  a  curious  man,  L  294* 
Action,  the  chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  23. 
Action  and  contemplation,  union  between,  L  173, 174 ; 

figured  in  Abel  and  Cain,  L  175;  and  contempla- 
tion, L  220. 
Actionts  all  men  drawn  into  by  pleasure,  honour,  and 

profit,  iL  185. 
Active,  force  of  quantity  in  the,  iL  460. 
Actium,  battle  o^  decided  the  empire  of  the  world, 

L38. 
Actor,  Vibulenus,  his  artifice,  L  218. 
Adam's  employment  in  Paradise,  L  175. 
Adam,  fall  of,  set  forth  by  the  fable  of  Pan,  L  290. 
Adamites,  heresy  of,  iL  443. 
Adjournment  should  be  to  a  day  certain,  iL  495. 
Admiralty,  agamst  the,  iL  495. 
Admiralties  and  merchandising  several,  one  of  the 

internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  160. 
Admonished  how  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  riches,  iL 

487;  to  imitate  the  Spaniards,  the  beaver,  &&,  iL 

487. 
Adoration  the  highest  honour  amongst  the  heathens, 

L  177. 
Adrian,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 
Adrian  de  €asteIlo,  the  pope's  leg^ate,  made  Bishop  of 

Hereford,  L  335 ;  his  conspiracy  against  Leo  from  a 

prediction  of  an  astrologer,  i.  335. 
Adrian  VI.,  advice  to  him  respecting  Pasquil,  L  109. 
Adrian,  the  bounty  of  his  disposition,  ii.  234. 
Adrian,  the  philosopher's  answer  who  contended  with 

with  him,  L  116. 
Advancement  in  life.  L  231 ;  of  learning,  notice  of, 

L  292 ;  of  learning.  Bacon's  observations  on,  iL 

435. 
Adversity,  strength  of,  iL  488 ;  Essay  of,  L  14. 
Advertisement  touching  holy  war,  iL  486;  touching 

church  controversies,  iL  411. 
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Advice  upon  importing  foreign  goods,  ix.  386;  to 
ministers,  iL  376 ;  concerning  Indian  wealth,  iL  387 

Adulteration  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Advocates,  i.  58. 

^neas  Sylvius,  his  saying  of  the  Christian  religion, 

•    L  121. 

^sculapius  and  Circe,  exposition  o(  credulity  by  fiible 
of,  i.  203. 

iCsop's  fable  of  the  two  sons  digging  for  gold,  L  172. 

Affections,  effect  upon  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men, 
iL  129;  their  impediments  to  knowledge.  L  94; 
inquiry  touching,  i.  225. 

Affectation.  No  affectation  in  passion,  L  45 ;  to  use 
studies  too  much  for  ornament  is  afiectation,  L  56. 

Affidavits  before  masters  of  chancery,  iL  483. 

Affluence.  Greatness  too  ofbn  ascribed  to  affluence 
of  commodities,  iL  222. 

Agathocles,  conduct  to  the  captive  Syracosans,  L  1 14. 

Age  and  youth  prejudiced,  viL  41. 

Age  will  not  be  defied,  L  39 ;  essay  on  youth  and,  L 
48 ;  heat  in  age  excellent  for  business,  L  48  ;  Alon- 
zo  of  Arragon's  commendation  of  age,  L  1 13. 

Agesilaus,  excellent  though  deformed,  L  49 ;  saying  of 
his,  L  115;  called  home  from  Persia  upon  a  war 
against  Sparta  by  Athens  and  Thebes,  iL  223 ;  his 
saying  thereon,  iL  223. 

Agricultural  experiments,  iL  464. 

Agrippina,  preference  of  empire,  L  183. 

Agues,  what  wines  best  for,  ii.  10;  use  of  hartshorn 
in,  iL  91. 

Air,  transmutation  of  into  water,  iL  10,  19 ;  diversity 
of  infusions  in,  iL  9 ;  in  watix,  cause  of  quick  as- 
cent of,  iL  10;  condensation  of  by  cold,  iL  11, 
aptness  to  corrupt,  ii.  109 ;  commixture  of  with 
flame,  iL  1 1 ;  efifect  of  the  inspissation  of  the,  iL 
127;  touching  the  nature  of,  iL  119;  flying  of 
unequal  bodies  in  the,  iL  107 ;  experiment  touching 
the  congealing  of,  iL  54 ;  the  theory  of  Anaximenes 
L  439. 

Air  and  water,  experiments  as  to  weight  in,  iL  463. 

Air  and  sound,  iL  28. 

Airs,  experiment  touching,  ii.  249. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  promismg 
to  move  his  majesty  to  take  off  the  restraint  upon 
his  not  coming  witliin  the  verge  of  the  court,  iii. 
185. 

Albans,  the  Lord  Stn  to  a  friend,  believing  his  own 
danger  less  than  he  found  it,  iii.  190. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St,  to  the  same  humble  servant,  em- 
ploying him  to  do  a  good  office  with  a  great  man, 
iiL  190. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St,  praying  that  the  king  will  let 
him  die  out  of  a  cloud  and  sufier  his  honours  to  bo 
transmitted,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St.,  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for 
bis  liberty,  iiL  184. 
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Albans,  from  Lord  8t,  to  the  king,  preying  for  a  ood- 
tinuance  of  the  king's  kindness,  iii.  84. 

Albans,  Lord  Su,  to  a  most  dear  friend,  in  whom  he 
notes  an  entireness  and  impatient  attention  to  do 
him  service,  iiu  19. 

Albans,  Lord  St.,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Marlborough, 
expostulating  about  his  unkindness  and  injustice, 
iii.  191. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8t,  from  Backingfaam)  promising 
to  supply  his  decayed  cables,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  book,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  thanking 
him  for  a  parabien,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8U  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  application  to  the  king,  iii  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8t,  from  the  Bidiop  of  Lincoln, 
upon  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  the 
works  of  bis  lordship,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8t,  from  the  Marquis  of  Buckings 
ham,  expressing  the  king's  willingness  to  see  his 
book,  but  refusing  to  let  him  remain  in  London,  iiL 
184. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8t,  from  Buckingham,  iiL  186. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  conceming 
Yoik  House,  iiL  185. 

Albert  Durer,  his  mode  of  painting,  L  49. 

Alchymists  follow  wrong  principles  to  make  gold,  iL 
49;  their  philosophy,  or  the  Grecians*,  all  now  re- 
ceived, L  79 ;  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than 
the  end,  L  199 ;  errors  of  in  forming  sdenee,  L 
173. 

Alehymy,  white  and  red,  ii.  459 ;  advantages  of  to 
science,  L  172. 

Alcibiades,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beaatifol,  L  49 ;  advice 
to  Pericles,  studying  how  to  give  in  hb  aecoants, 
L  109. 

Alcohol,  a  powder  made  of,  iL  99. 

Alexander,  body  of,  found,  ii.  104;  Livjr's  saying  of 
him,  i.  84 ;  his  conquest  of  Peraia,  ii.  223 ;  Livy'g 
judgment  of  him,  ii.  223  ;  his  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  Calisthenes'  eloquence  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Macedonians,  iL  229,  235 ;  melancholy  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  i.  27 ;  his  conduct  at  Arbela,  L  36 ;  not 
just  to  deny  credit  to  his  acts,  L  99 ;  his  saying  of 
Craterus  and  Hephsstion,  i.  113;  saying  of  Anti- 
pater,  L  113;  his  answer  to  Parmenio,  L  1 14,  1 17 ; 
cleanliness  of,  iL  8 ;  an  instance  of  excellence  in 
arms  and  learning,  L  164;  his  admiration  of  Ho- 
mer, i.  179 ;  education  of,  L  179 ;  preferred  learning 
to  empire,  L  179;  his  observation  relating  to  Dio- 
genes, L  179;  bis  wit  in  speeches,  i.  179;  Cassan- 
der's  subtle  answer  to,  L  179;  his  distinction  be- 
tween love  of  him  and  love  of  the  king,  i.  180 ; 
answer  to  Parmenio's  counsel,  i.  180;  an  instance 
of  the  conjunction  between  learning  and  military 
power,  L  179. 

Alien  enemy,  law  respecting,  iL  169. 

Alien  friend,  may  have  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions,  but  not  freehold,  or  leasehold,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  ii.  1 69. 

Alienations,  ofSce  of  compositions  for,  iii.  319. 

Aliment  of  man,  L  202. 

Aliments,  change  of,  iL  18. 

Allegiance,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  law  or  kingdom, 
but  to  the  person  of  the  king,  IL  176 ;  must  be  un- 
conditional, iL391. 

Allianre  with  Holland,  iL  383. 

Almonds,  oil  of,  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  ii.  465. 

Alonzo  of  Arregon,  saying  about  books,  L  113. 

Alphabet  of  Nature,  rule  and  form  of,  iiL  531. 


Alphonso  the  Wise  compiled  the  digest  of  the  km 
of  Spain,  iL  235. 

Alteration  of  religion  by  Elizabeth,  iL  445. 

Alterations  which  may  be  called  majora,  iL  114. 

Altham,  Baron,  reverend  judge,  iL  477. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  general  arrest  made  by  him  of  Eng- 
lishmen, ii.  260 ;  a  chief  instrument  in  the  rebellian 
in  the  north  of  England,  ii«  260. 

Aniaigamatizing  metals,  iL  4^1, 462. 

Amazons,  iL  442. 

Ambassadors,  how  to  choose,  ii.  382. 

Amber,  flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in,  iL  24. 

Ambition,  essay  on,  L  44 ;  of  man,  God's  first  jiidg> 
ment  on  the,  L  175. 

Amiens,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  iL  200,  213. 

Anabaptists,  iL  442 ;  revived  th«  optmaa  of  Henlra% 
L  220 ;  religion  o^  iL  314^ 

Anacbanis,  saying  of  his,  L  120. 

Analysis.  See  Notes  by  tiie  Editor,  L  944^264. 

Anatomy,  much  deficient,  L  204. 

Anaxagoras,  his  precept  conceming  trath,  L  82 ;  his 
remark  upon  the  Athenians  who  luid 
him  to  deatii,  L  1 16. 

Ancient  histoiy  only  fragments,  L  189. 

Ancient  philosophera,  their  theories  concerning  ] 
tive  matter,  L  437. 

Ancients,  inventon  consecrated  by  tbe^  L  907 ;  ha> 
noura  of  the,  to  eminent  men,  L  177 ;  conatiuBlBd 
inventora  of  arts  amongst  the  geda,  L  177 ;  hoped 
to  prolong  life  by  medicine,  L  897  ;  wiadam  of  thi^ 
L  287 — 3 1 3 ;  took  up  experiments  on  cradit,  iL  IS. 

Andrada,  Manoel,  a  Portugoeea,  revolted  from  Doa 
Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain,  iL  317;  advsrtM 
Mendoza  that  he  had  won  Dr.  Lopes  to  die  Kiagsf 
Spain's  sendee,  iL  218;  Lopem'a  aeciet  confowce 
with  him,  iL  218;  got  out  of  prisoo  by  Lopai,i« 
218 ;  brings  Lopez  a  jewel  from  tlio  King  of  Spain, 
iL  218 ;  moves  Lopez  to  poison  Qsksq  Efinbeii, 
ii.  218 ;  goes  to  Calais  and  writes  to  the  Count  de 
Fuentes,iL  218. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  iL  435. 

Angels,  worship  of,  L  1 95. 

Anger,  essay  on,  L  59 ;  causes  of,  L  59 ;  makes  doll 
men  witty,  but  keeps  them  poor,  i.  124  ;  eSettM  U, 
ii.  96. 

Animate  bodies  and  plants,  difierenoe  1 

Annals  and  journals,  their  use,  i.  191. 

Annihilation,  impossibility  of,  iL  24. 

Anointing,  experiment  touching,  iL  99. 

Answers,  if  insufficient,  defendant  to  pay  < 
to  bills  in  chancery,  iL  483. 

Ant,  its  character,  i.  208. 

Antalcidas,  his  answer  to  an  Atheoiao^  L  1 16L 

Antarctic  hemisphere,  dusky  spots  in^  what  are  caasei 
of,  ii.  585. 

Ante-nati  and  post-nati  of  ScoUaad,  iL  144,  154, 159, 
160. 

Anticipations  of  the  second  phifcieophy*  iiL  621. 

Antigonus,  answer  and  saying  of,  i.  114,  117. 

Anti-masques,  their  composition,  L  45. 

Antimony,  as  to  dissolvtog,  iL  460. 

Antinomis,  contrary  cases  to  be  noted  in  reducing  the 
common  law,  iL  232. 

Antiochia,  wholesome  air  o(^  iL  128. 

Antiochus,  his  incitement  to  Prusiaa  to  war  agaiait 
the  Romans,  iL  204. 

Antipathy  and  sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  iL  137;  se- 
cret virtue  of,  iL  132,  137;  of  things,  iiL  465. 

Antiquity,  overweening  afl*ection  for,  L  172;  Kks 
Fame,  head  muffled,  L  189;  law  of,  iL  421 ;  the 
uttermost  is  like  fame,  that  muflke  hisr  bead  anc 
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tellt  tales,  i.  84 ;  admiration  of  an  impediment  to 
knowledge,  L  94 ;  knowledge  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  obscurity  of,  but  in  the  light  of  nature,  iL  547. 

Antipater,  of  all  Alexander's  lieutenants,  wore  no  pur- 
ple,  L  113;  his  ssyings  of  Demades,  i.  114; 

Antisihenes'  opinion  what  was  most  neeessarjr,  L  120. 

Antitheta,  examples  of,  L  217. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a  learned  pribce,  i  178. 

Antonio,  King,  mortal  enemy  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
iL  217 ;  his  retinue,  therefore,  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  conspiracy  against  Queen  Elisabeth,  ii.  217;  yet 
suspected  by  some  of  her  majesty's  counsel,  ii.  217. 

Antonio,  Don,  enterprise  to  setUe  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  failed,  ii.  210. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  transported  by  love,  i.  18. 

Antonius*  miod  weakened  by  the  Egyptian  soothsayer, 
iL  129. 

Ante,  instinct  of,  ii.  93. 

Antwerp,  English  merchants  spoiled  and  put  to  their 
ransom  at  the  sack  of,  iL  260. 

Anytus'  accusation  against  Socrates,  L  164. 

Apelles,  his  mode  of  painting,  i.  49. 

Ape's  heart,  what  good  for,  iL  iC4. 

Aphorisms,  iii  427;  the  way  of  delrrering  ancient 
wisdom,  ilL  222 ;  the  pith  of  sdenees,  L  214 ;  know- 
ledge when  in,  is  in  growth,  L  173. 

Apollonios*s  judgment  of  Nero,  ii.  277 ;  reason  for 
Nero's  overthrow,  delight  in  solitude,  L  34. 

Ap<^onius  of  Tyana,  iL  124. 

Apophthegms,  L'i07  ;  aocount  of,  L  9 ;  loss  of  Cesar's, 
L  192. 

Apothecaries,  how  they  clarify  syrups,  iL  8. 

Apology  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  333. 

Apparel,  vanity  in  should  be  avoided,  ii.  386. 

Appendices  to  knowledge  of  the  soul,  L  206  ;  division 
of,  divination,  foscinatioii,  L  206;  of  history,  L 
192. 

Appetite,  or  will  of  man,  L  218. 

Appius  Claudius  transported  by  love,  L  18. 

Arbala,  the  number  of  the  Persians  i^  i.  36. 

Archidamus's  answer  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  L  1 18. 

Arch-traitor  Tyrone,  the,  iL  349. 

Archetype,  the  dignity  of  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in 
the,  L  174. 

Ardes,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  iL  200,  213, 

Arguments  in  law,  iiL  267. 

Aristippus,  answers  of  his,  L  113,  117,  118,  121; 
answer  aa  to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  L 
169. 

AristoUe,  iL  198,  210,  212,  219,  221,  224,  226,  227; 
school  of,  L  90 ;  put  all  his  opinions  upon  bis  own 
authority,  L  99 ;  full  of  ostentatioQ,  L  Pf ;  goeth  for 
the  best  author,  L  TJT;  character  oi^  L  7t;  admirsd 
the  invariableness  of  the  heavens,  L  79 ;  saith  our 
ancestors  were  gross,  L  94;  said  that  we  are  be- 
holden to  him  for  many  of  oar  articles  of  faith, 
L  123 ;  remarks  conoemiog  the  probngation  of  life, 
iL  16 ;  opinion  of  the  colours  of  feathers,  ii.  7 ;  advice 
in  consumptions,  iL  16 ;  fras^ed  new  words  in  con- 
tradiction to  ancient  wisdom,  L 196 ;  mentions  the 
ancients  only  to  confute  them,  L  196 ;  took  the 
right  course  for  glory  in  reproving-the  mote  ancient 
philosophers,  L  196 ;  inquiry  in  physiognomy,  L 
9dl ;  error  in  mixing  philosophy  with  logic,  L  ITS ; 
his  sparing  use  of  feigned  matter  in  history.  L  172 ; 
observation  on  the  power  of  the  mind  and  reason, 
L  206 ;  emulation  of,  L  914 ;'  followed  the  example 
of  Alexander  in  conquering  all  opinions  as  the  other 
aH  naiiona,  L  196 ;  remarks  on  his  system  of  natural 
philosophy,  L  497 ;  his  custom  to  prefer  the  obscore, 
11681. 


Armada,  ill  success  of  the  Spanish,  iL  200;  accoont 
of  it,  iL  208. 

Arms,  the  importance  of  to  nations,  L  38 ;  flourish 
in  the  youth  of  a  state,  L  62 ;  and  learning,  com- 
parison of  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 

Arragon,  united  with  Castile,  but  not  naturalized,  iL 
155 ;  its  rebellion  suppressed,  and  subsequent  incor- 
poration with  Castile,  iL  155. 

Arthur,  King,  L  199. 

Art,  duty  of  to  exalt  nature,  L  208 ;  of  memory,  visible 
images  in  the,  iL  131  ;  the  time  extent  of,  iL  572. 

Articulation  of  sounds,  iL  35. 

Arts,  military,  flourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  L  205 ; 
liberal,  flourish  when  virtue  is  in  state,  L  205  ;  volup- 
tuary, flourish  when  virtue  declines,  L  205 ;  history 
of,  deficient,  L  188. 

Arts  and  methods,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
sdenoe  into,  L  173. 

Arts,  intellectual,  are  four.  Invention,  Judgment,  Me- 
mory, Tradition,  i.  207. 

Arts  and  sciences,  invention  deficient,  i.  207 ;  their 
flourishing  condition  under  the  reign  of  King  Jamei^ 
iL  285. 

Arts  of  judgment,  L  210. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  of,  from  Lord  Bacon,  nlen- 
tioning  his  being  uken  ill  and  stsying  at  his  house, 
iii.  91. 

Ashton,  Abdy,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  363. 

Assertion  and  proof,  i.  214. 

Astringents,  a  catalogue  of  diflerent  sorts,  hot  and  cold, 
ii.  467 ;  purgative,  ii.  468. 

Astrologers,  meana  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Astroloi^ers'  judgment  that  the  King  of  France  should 
be  killed  in  a  duel,  L  43. 

Astrology,  Chaldean,  L  206. 

Astronomer,  predictions  of,  L  206. 

Astronomical  observations,  admonition  respecting,  i. 
421;  u.  580. 

Astronomy,  theory  of,  L  200 ;  exemplified  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  L  175. 

AUlanU  and  the  golden  ball,  L  174. 

Atalanta,  or  gain,  L  304. 

Atheism,  learned  men  and  times  incline  to^  L  168 ; 
superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 
mind  to,  i.  164 ;  learned  times  have  inclined  to,  i.  162 ; 
caused  by  ignorant  preachers,  iL  427  ;  meditations 
upon,  L  6,  70 ;  their  disposiiicm  light,  L  71 ;  Essay 
of,  i.  24  ;  never  perturbs  states,  L  25. 

Athens,  poisoned  capital  offenders,  iL  85 ;  their  Sex- 
viri  standing  commissioners  to  watch  the  laws,  iL 
231,235. 

Athletic,  L  205 ;  philosophy  relating  to  not  inquired 
L205. 

Atlantia,  New,  L  255. 

Atlas,  L  210. 

Atmosphere,  artificial,  in  New  Atlantis,  L  267. 

Atoms,  equality  or  inequality  of,  L  407. 

Attachment  for  not  answering,  ii.  4S1. 

Atlemns,  the  sUrt  of  in  Epicurus,  a  frivolous  shift, 
L71. 

Attorney  and  solicitor-general  should  not  be  ignorant 
in  things  though  unconnected  with  their  professioi^ 
ii.  379. 

Attomey-general*s  place  and  commission,  iL  489. 

Attorney-general,  abuse  of  to  Mr.  Bacon,  iL  497. 

Attraction,  by  siroilitutle  of  substance,  iL  94 ;  experi- 
ment touching,  iL  121 ;  experimental  remarks  oo, 
iiL  466;  by  similitude  of  sulwtance,  iL  121. 
Attractive  bediea,  if  in  small  quanutiea,  ii   466;  ob« 
servationa  on,  iL  466. 
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Andiblef  and  vmblM,  eontent  and  dinent  betWMO, 
iL  41 ;  ill.  537,  539,  541,  542,  543. 

Anftudn,  8t  hk  oompariaon  of  nettlea,  il  476 ;  eom- 
psriion  vaad  1^,  iL  367. 

Auguatina,  ordar  of,  IL  406. 

AognaCiia  Caaar,  hia  aaying  of  bia  two  daoghtera  and 
grandaon,  L  121 ;  hia  dei^,  L  12 ;  poUcj  attribatad 
to  him  bj  Lim,  L  14;  hia  friendahip  to  Agrippa, 
L  35 ;  of  a  repoaed  nature,  L  48 ;  of  high  qpirit,  yal 
baautifiil,  L  49 ;  aayinga  and  letteia  of  his,  L  1 13  ; 
character  of,  L  401 ;  in  hia  youth  affecting  power. 
L  401 ;  in  hia  middle  age  aflecting  dignity,  L  401 , 
in  age,  eaaa  and  pleaaure,  L  401 ;  in  hb  decfiiie  bent 
to  memory  and  poalerity,  L  401 ;  treada  the  atepa 
of  Ccaar,  bat  with  deeper  print,  IL  357 ;  hia  peace- 
able gOTomment  aa  highly  eateemed  aa  the  nctoriea 
of  Jolioa  Ccaar,  iL  246. 

Auripigment  and  copper  make  red  aldiymy,  iL  459. 

Anatria,  Don  John  of;  loat  hia  reputation  at  Rimenant, 
iL207. 

Anthority  of  two  kinda,  ii.  130. 

Authora  ehould  be  conaola  and  not  dictatora,  L  172. 

Avellaneda,  the  Spaniah  admirml,  aets  upon  the  Enliah 
fleet,  after  the  enterpriM  of  Penama,  iL  212;  cornea 
off  with  loaa,iL212;  hia  boaating,  iL  212. 

Amriea,  L  53. 

Axe,  in  caae  of  felony,  whether  to  be  carried  before  the 
priaoner,  iL  516. 

Babylon,  the  excellence  of  ita  aituation,  iL  228 ;  the 
city  of  eatate  in  Peraia,  ii.  228 ;  Alexander  the 
Great  choae  it  for  hia  aeat,  ii.  228 ;  afterwards  8e- 
leucua  and  his  deacendanta,  iL  228 ;  iU  greatneaa  in 
the  timea  of  the  kings  of  Perthia,  iL  229 ;  of  the 
anccessors  of  Mahomet,  iL  229 ;  uid  at  thia  day, 
Bagdad's  greatness,  ii.  229. 

Bacon,  Anthony,  epistle  dedicatorie  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Eaaaya  to  him,  L  2. 

Bacon,  his  value  for  the  corrections  of  unlearned  men, 
L  277 ;  love  of  familiar  illustration,  i.  279 ;  died  9th 
April,  1626,  L  cxii;  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons touching  the  general  naturalization  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  iL  150;  the  union  of  laws  with 
Scotland,  iL  158;  his  argument  in  Caloin's  case, 
the  post-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  166;  account  of  his 
works,  iL  436 ;  opinion  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
iL  436;  to  the  judges,  iL  515;  observations  on  the 
advancement  of  learning,  iL  436 ;  most  inclined  by 
nature  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  iL  474 ; 
his  sayings,  L  111,  121,  124;  thought  it  wisest  to 
keep  way  with  antiquity,  tuque  ad  ara$,  L  196 ; 
letter  to  the  king  noting  his  History  of  Henry  VIL, 
L  275 ;  life  in  Biographia  Britannia,  L  272 ;  notice 
of  his  Essays  by  Rawley,  L  275 ;  his  reasons  for 
devoting  himself  to  philosophy,  iL  549 ;  iiL  534. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
specting the  monopoly  licenses,  L  107 ;  the  littleness 
of  hia  houae,  L  1 15 ;  abuaed  in  a  libel  in  1592,  iL 
263 ;  his  character,  ii.  263. 

Bacon,  Friar,  his  head,  ii.  338 ;  tradition  about,  iL  103. 

Bagg*8  caae.  Sir  E.  Coke's  answer  to  the  objections  in, 
u.  507. 

Bagges*s  case,  iL  528. 

Balaam's  Ass,  author  discovered,  ii.  610. 

Balance  of  Europe  kept  by  Henry  ¥111.,  Francis  I.,  and 
Charles  V.,  iL  204. 

Ballard,  his  confession  showed  that  all  priests  were 
acquainted  with  the  intended  invasion  of  England, 
ii.  255. 

Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  yielded  by  the  Spaniaida  by  the 
treaty  ofKinaale^iL  212. 


Baniahment,  iL  435. 

Bankrupt,  rommiasinn  o^  when  gruitod,  i 

Baptiam,  iL  426. 

Barbery,  practice  of  getting  fireah  water  ii 

Bark,  aa  to  the  lemoval  of  from  tieea,  iL  6 

Berkley,  Sir  Richard,  Earl  of  Eaaex'a  km 

Barley,  experimenta  touching,  iL  85. 

Baronia%  Car&uJ,  annala  it,  iL  512. 

Barrela,  aoanda  produced  on  fall  or  mnp^ 

Barrow,  a  Browniat,  hia  conduct,  iL  249. 

Barton,  Elii.,  named  the  maid  of  Ken^ 

against  Henry  VUL,  iL  391. 
Baae  oounsellora,  represented  by  Telloa^ ! 
BaaUiak  kiUeth  bf  aapect,  iL  127. 
Baae  and  treble  atringa,  aoanda  o(  iL  83| 
Batea,  hia  plea  on  importa  and  exporta,  I 
Bath,  or  fomentation,  iL  469 ;  mineral,  i 
Bathing,  experiment  toaching,  IL  99; 

eflbcta  of;  iL  98 ;  among  the  Romany  I 
Beada,  different  aorta  of;  iL  132. 
Beara  grow  ht  by  aleep,  iL  16. 
Beauty,  L  205;  helpa  towarda,  iL  11 ;  d 

449 ;  Eaaay  on,  L  4a 
Beaver,  admonition  to  imitate  the,  iL  48' 
Beerehaven  3rielded  1^  the  Spaniaida  al 

Kinaale,  iL  212. 
Beea,  inatinct  of)  iL  93;  humming  of[ 

longevity  of,  ii.  93. 
Behaviour,  L  56. 
Belief,  of  Bacon,  ii.  407 ;  what  worked 

worship,  wanto  of,  ii.  412. 
Believing  Christian,  character  of;  iL  41C 
Bell  metal,  u.  456, 459. 
Bells,  motion  of  pressaie  upon,  iL  8 

iL  82. 
Beneficence  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 
Benefices,  value  of,  how  regulated,  iL  6 
Bettonham,  Mr.,  opinion  of  riches,  i.  12 
Bertram,  a  murderer  and  suicide,  iL  50] 
Bias,  his  advice  to  dissolute  marinen 

tempest,  L  109 ;  a  precept  of  hia,  L 

cept,  i.  237. 
Bill  of  review,  iL  479. 
Bills,  if  too  long,  counael  to  be  fined 

482 ;  for  what  counsel  punishable,  ii 
Biography,  L  282 
Bion,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  120. 
Birch's  translation  of  Bacon's  praise  of 

L404. 
Bird-witted  children  ought  to  be  taugk 

L218. 
Birds,  time  of  growth  of,  iL  102;  quid 

in,  iL  90;  imitate  sounds,  ii.  89; 

iL  102;  of  paradise,  feetless,  ii.  269. 
Biith,  acceleration  of,  iL  53. 
Bishop  by  deputy,  iL  424. 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  letter  to,  L  276. 
Bishop  Andrews,  iL  435. 
Bishops,  government  of,  ii.  423 ;  err  I 

form,  iL  417;  virtues  of,  iL  415;  tn 

492 ;  government,  sole  error  of,  ii.  4' 
Blackwater,  defeat  of  the  English  by  t 

at,iL21l. 
Bladder  and  water,  weight  of,  iL  464. 
Blood,  stanching  of,  iL  18 ;  insecta  f 

saltness  of,  iL  86 ;  commixture  of,  il 
Blows  and  bruises,  experimenta  on,  ii.  I 
Blunt,  Sir  C.  instigator  of  treasons,  iL 

in  an  encounter  between  Sir.  J.  Lusi 

of  Essex,  ii.  359 ;  confession  of,  iL 

feasion  of,  iL  369 ;  confession  of,  iL  : 
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at  his  death,  iL  373 ;  aski  forgiyenest  of  Raleigh, 
n.  373. 

Bodies,  the  division  of,  i.  406 ;  straining  one  through 
another,  ii.  7 ;  separatioiis  of,  by  weight,  ii.  8 ;  expe- 
riments on  the  motion  of  upon  their  pressure,  iL  8 ; 
contraction  of  in  bulk,  by  mixture  of  liquid  with 
solid,  ii.  13  ;  imperfectly  mixed,  iL  113 ;  induration 
of,  iL  20,  21 ;  appetite  in  union  <^  iL  45 ;  burials  or 
infusions  of  in  the  earth,  ii.  66 ;  effect  of  winds  on 
men's,  ii.  67 ;  which  do  not  draw,  ii.  466 ;  that  are 
borne  up  by  water,  ii.  104 ;  consenration  of,  ii.  104 ; 
of  Alexander  and  Numa  found  after  their  death,  iL 
104;  experiment  touching  the  supematation  of,  ii. 
107;  preservation  of,  ii.  108;  touching  the  fixation 
of,  ii.  108 ;  insensible  perception  in,  ii.  109;  touch- 
ing hard  and  soft,  ii.  115 ;  liquifiaUe,  ii.  114;  con- 
cretions and  dissolutions  of,  ii.  115;  pneumaticals 
in,  iL  1 16 ;  characters  of,  iL  115 ;  ductile  and  tensile, 
iL  115;  fragile  and  tough,  ii.  114;  difierent  ones 
which  draw,  iL  466 ;  distinction  of,  ii.  560. 

Body,  commandment  of  the  mind  over  the,  L  206 ; 
power  of  the  imagination  on  the,  L  202 ;  good  of, 
health,  beauty,  strength,  pleasure,  L  202 ;  exercise 
of  the,  ii.  46 ;  paintings  of  the,  ii.  99 ;  how  to  be 
regulated  before  the  use  of  purgatives,  iL  18 ;  expe- 
riments touching  the  postures  of  the,  iL  99 ;  impres- 
sions on  by  passions  of  the  mind,  IL  95;  against 
the  waste  of  by  heat,  iL  467 ;  of  body,  affected  by, 
iL  586. 

Body  and  mind,  action  of  on  each  other,  i.  202. 

Boiling,  swelling,  and  dilatation  in,  ii.  118. 

Boldness,  Essay  of,  L  20. 

Bona  Notabilia,  iL  614. 

Bones,  experiments  touching,  iL  100. 

Bonham,  Dr.  his  case,  iL  528. 

Bonham's  case,  answers  of  Lord  Coke  to  objections  in, 
iL  506. 

Boni£M»  VIIL,  Philip  the  Fair's  treatment  of,  ii.  390. 

Books,  distinction  in  their  use,  L  65 ;  good  ones  true 
friends,  ii.  488 ;  friend  always  to  be  found  in  good 
books,  iL  488 ;  of  policy,  L  191 ;  dedications  to, 
L  169. 

Border  court,  proposal  for  establishing,  iL  143. 

Borgia,  Alexander,  sajring  of  the  French,  L  200. 

Bounty,  a  regal  virtue,  i.  63. 

Bow,  the  Parthians',  iL  288. 

Bracelets,  to  comfort  spirits,  ii.  132,  133. 

Brain,  dried  and  strengthened  by  perfumes,  iL  127. 

Brand,  Sebastian,  famous  book  of,  IL  608. 

Brass,  weight  of  in  water,  iL  464;  what  made  of,  ii. 
469 ;  and  iron,  union  of,  iL  456. 

Bravery  stands  upon  comparison,  i.  57. 

Breakfast  preservative  against  gout  and  rheums,  IL  466. 

Breeding  cattle,  iL  384. 

Brehon  laws,  one  of  the  rooti  of  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, iL  190. 

Brest,  Spaniards  get  footing  at,  and  expelled  from,  iL 
200,  213. 

Bresquet,  the  jester's  snswer  to  Francis  I.,  L  1 18. 

Brewing,  speculation  of,  in  Turkey,  iL  95. 

Briareus,  fable  of,  L  23. 

Bribe  accepted  by  Lord  C.  Bacon  m  Mr.  Hansbye's 
cause,  ii.  523 ;  lord  chancellor  accepts,  in  the  cause 
of  Sir  R.  Egerton,  u.  522. 

Bribery,  ii.  435. 

Brimstone  and  quicksilver,  where  found,  iL  460. 

Britain,  ii.  454 ;  discourse  on  the  true  greatness  of,  ii. 
222  ;  great  strength  at  sea,  one  of  the  principal 
dowries  of,  i.  39. 

Drituny,  valour  of  the  English  at  some  encounters  in, 
iL  212. 
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Brittle  and  tough  metals,  ii.  461. 

Bromley,  Mr.  Solicitor,  his  answer  to  Justice  Catline, 
L  110. 

Bromley's  report,  iL  501. 

Broth,  how  to  make  nourishing,  iL  14. 

Brown,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  Sir  E.  Dyer's  narration  of 
Kelly's  making  gold,  L  122. 

Brownists,  dissensions  in  the  church  created  by  them, 
ii.  249  ;  account  of  then^iL  249. 

Bruises  and  blows,  experiments  on,  iL  119. 

Bubbles,  forms  off  iL  10. 

Buckhurst,  Lord  Stevrard,  in  commission  at  the  trial  of 
Earl  of  Essex,  iL  360. 

Buckingham,  Bacon's  letters  to  noticing  his  history  of 
Henry  VII.,  L  274,  275 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  from 
Lord  Coke,  ii.  607 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, iL  423 ;  letter  to,  from  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touch- 
ing Sir  W.  Raleigh,  iL  625 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord 
C.  Bacon,  touching  Sir  F.  Englefyld's  case,  iL  524  ; 
to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touching  Mr.  F.  Foliambe*s  case, 
ii.  624 ;  letter  to  the  Lord  C.  Bacon  from,  touching 
Mr.  Hansbye's  case,  iL  623;  letter  from,  to  I^oid  C. 
Bacon,  touching  Dr.  Steward,  ii.  625;  letter  from 
Sir.  F.  Bacon  to  the  king,  touching  his  msjesty's 
defence  of,  iL  519 ;  letter  to  the  Eari  of,  touching 
the  commendams,  iL  621 ;  letters  from,  to  the  Loid 
Keeper,  iL  621. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  dedication  of  essays  to,  L  1. 

Buildiog,  in  the  new  plantations  in  Ireland,  not  to  be 
sparsim  but  in  towns,  iL  186;  observations  on,  iL 
190 ;  essay  on,  L  49 ;  men  buiM  stately  sooner  than 
garden  finely,  L  61. 

BvUlen,  Queen  Anne,  message  to  the  king  when  led 
to  execution,  L  108. 

Burchew  wounds  a  gentleman  instead  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  iL  263. 

Burghley  declares  tJSb  Earl  of  Essex  traitor,  whidi 
causes  a  diminution  of  his  troop,  iL  358. 

Burials  in  earth,  experiment  on,  iL  56. 

Borieigh,  Lord,  attacked  in  a  libel  published  in  1692, 
iL  243 ;  observations  thereon,  iL  244 ;  never  sued 
any  man,  raised  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant, 
iL  262. 

Burning-glasses,  iL  27. 

Burrage,  leaf  of,  its  virtue,  iL  9. 

Business,  affected  despatch  most  dangerous  to  it,  L  32; 
time  is  its  measure,  L  32 ;  its  three  parts,  L  32 ;  an 
absurd  man  better  for  than  an  over-formal  man,  L  38 ; 
set  straight  by  good  counsel,  L  35 ;  character  and 
errors  of  young  men  in,  L  48 ;  of  old  men  in,  L  48 ; 
choice  of  men  in,  L  63 ;  to  be  too  full  of  respects  is 
a  loss  in  business,  i.  56 ;  in  courts  it  is  an  easier 
matter  to  give  satisfaction,  than  to  do  the  business, 
L  87;  first  prepared,  ripened  by  degrees,  iL  489; 
like  ways,  and  why,  L  121. 

Cabifxt  of  knowledge,  L  218. 

Cadis  taken  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Nottingham, 
u.  210. 

Cairo,  plagues  in,  iL  100. 

Cain,  his  envy  towards  Abel,  L  17. 

Cain  and  Abel,  contemplation  and  action  figured  in, 
L  175. 

Calais,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  ii.  200,  213;  kept  by 
us  one  hundred  years  after  we  lost  the  rest  of  France, 
why  so  long  kept,  and  why  taken,  ii.  224 ;  overtures 
of  peace  broken  off  upon  the  article  of  the  restitution 
of  Calais,  iL  258 ;  in  the  possession  of  Spaniards, 
iL  287. 

Calanus,  the  Indian,  his  sdvice  to  Alexander,  ii.  228 

Calcination  of  metab,  iL  460,  461. 
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Cakndar  of  things  not  invMitsd,  I  200 ;  rappoMd  ioi- 
pOMibUitMt,  L  SOO;  duooveriM  Iwwiing  to  invan- 
tions,  i.  200 ;  popular  errora,  L  200 ;  of  invoDtioDfl 
now  extant,  i.  200. 

CaUUthenM*8  prmiae  and  dispraiae  of  the  Macedonian 
Batioo,  ii.  229,  285;  mode  of  becoming  lamooa, 
L  116. 

Galore  et  Frigore,  De,  the  rudiment  of  the  affirmatife 
table  in  the  Novum  Of|;aoam,  L  0. 

Calves  of  the  legs,  how  to  Ibrm,  iL  1 1. 

Calvin's  case.  Sir  F.  Bacon's  argumsot  in  h,  iL  166. 

Canals,  making  profitable,  iL  384. 

Candles,  how  to  make  them  last,  iL  56. 

Cane,  the  properties  of;  iL  86. 

Canniltaliam,  iL  443. 

Cannibals  in  the  West  Indies,  iL  10. 

Capital  offence  to  conspire  the  death  of  a  counsellor  of 
sUte,  law  contrived  by  the  chancellor,  IL  333. 

Capital  offenders,  how  the  Athenians  punished  bj  poi- 
son, L  85. 

CapUins,  promotion  of;  iL  383. 

Canlamon,  or  water-cresses,  iL  63. 

Cardan,  saying  of,  ii.  488. 

Canlinal,  meaning  of,  iL  423. 

Cards  and  dice,  when  to  be  used,  ii.  388. 

Cares,  meditation  on  the  moderation  of;  L  68. 

Carew,  Sir  George,  L  283 ;  President  of  Monster,  iL  2 1 1. 

Carlisle,  state  of,  iL  506. 

Cameades,  Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of;  L  164. 

Carvajall,  Francis,  sayings  of  hb,  L  1 16. 

Cartels  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  iL  389. 

Carthagena,  taking  of,  by  Drake,  ii.  208. 

Case,  Low's,  of  tonoras,  iiL  276 ;  of  revocation  of  uses, 
iii.  280 ;  of  impeachment  of  waste,  iiL  268. 

Cassander's  subtle  answer  to  Alexander,  L  180. 

Cassandra,  L  287. 

Cassius,  a  witty  answer  of  his  to  an  astrologer,  L  114. 

Cassytas,  an  herb  growing  in  Syria,  iL  87. 

Castlehaven  yiekled  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  treaty  of 
Kinsale,  iL  212. 

Catalogue  of  particular  histories,  iii.  431. 

Catesby,  his  atuindcr,  L  318. 

Caterpillars,  experiments  touching,  ii.  98. 

Catharine  of  Spain  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  L  373. 

Catholics,  ii.  450. 

Cato,  Major,  Livy's  description  of  him,  L  46 ;  saying 
of,  L  116. 

Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of  Cameades,  L  164 ; 
punishment  of,  for  his  blasphemy  against  learning, 
i.  166 ;  satire  of  the  Romans,  L  228 ;  his  foresight, 
L  287 ;  his  saying  of  aheep,  ii.  270. 

Cato  the  elder,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  L  109 ;  on 
his  having  no  statue,  L  120 ;  saying  of,  L  121. 

Categories,  L  210. 

Cattle,  breeding  of,  profitable,  iL  384. 

Cause  and  effect,  iiL  525. 

Causes,  physical,  knowledge  of,  new,  L  199. 

Cantharides  flies,  experiments  on,  iL  98 ;  fly  poison, 
ii.  318. 

Caves,  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Cssar,  (Julius,)  i.  401 ;  an  instance  of  military  great- 
ness and  learning,  L  164 ;  wit  in  his  speeches,  L  181; 
noble  answer  to  Mctellus,  i.  181 ;  Apophthegms,  loss 
of,  L  192 ;  excellence  of  his  learning  declared  in  his 
writings,  L  180;  an  instance  of  conjunction  of  mili- 
tary excellence  and  learning,  i.  180 ;  ambition,  L  235 ; 
his  contempt  of  Cato,  L  236;  saying  of;  L  231 ; 
raised  no  buildings,  L  401 ;  enacted  no  laws,  L  401 ; 
avoided  envy  by  avoiding  pomp,  i.  402 ;  well  read  in 
history,  expert  in  rhetoric,  i.  403 ;  by  his  address  to 
his  mutinous  army  appeased  their  sedition,  L  116 ; 


Ina  nying  of  l^Ua,  L  115;  bk  reply 
king,  L  117;  his  conduct  to  Meiellii 
L  120 ;  a  remark  of  his  in  his  bool 
L  121 ;  did  gtcaler  thinss  than  tbi 
King  Arthur  or  Hoon,  of  Bocdeam, 
L88;  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L 
ahip  for  Dedmoa  Bratqa,  L  86 ;  liia 
pilot  in  the  tempeet,  L  46;  took  Poaf 
by  giving  oat  that  hie  aoldiera  Vrrmi  ! 
his  saying  of  Pompej,  L  31 ;  of  Pii 
lection  of  apophthegms,  now  lost,  ; 
ledge  of  getting  water  upon  the  aea-o 
tation  of  Sylla,  only  in  refonaing  tb 
witty  nying  of;  L  1 10 ;  lovers  of;  L  ^1 

Casar,  Angustoa,  his  dissimulation,  L I 

Casar  Borgia's  troachery  to  the  londB 
and  Pope  Alexander's  vemark  on  it,  j 

Casars,  lives  of,  L  284, 401. 

Cecil  charges  Bacon  of  iU  will  to  Ibe 
iL  336. 

CedL  Sir  EMward,  his  embeot  serrioa 
Newport,  iL  211. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  ability,  iL  864. 

Cedle,  Duchess  of  York,  L  856. 

Celestial  hierarchy,  degree  oi;  i.  175. 

Celsus's  obeenration  on  medicinea,  L  t( 
for  health,  i.  89 ;  remark  on  the  cava 

Cements,  experiments  touching,  iL  1 16 

Ceremonial  laws  respecting  meats,  L  20 

Ceremonial  magic,  L  206. 

Ceremonies  and  respects,  easay  on,  L  61 

Certiorari  can  only  be  once  in  the  aami 
causes  removed  by  special,  iL  460. 

Chaldean  astrology,  L  206. 

Chambletting  of  paper,  iL  100. 

Chamcepytis,  what  good  for,  iL  136. 

Chamelions,  experiment  touching,  iL  6 

Chancellor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when 
rules  for  a,  iL  471 ;  his  jurisdiction  as  ( 
excess  of  jurisdiction  of,  iL  472 ;  « 
law  to  protect  the,  i.  333;  lord  d 
Bacon  to  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  ti 
Yelverton's  sentence,  iL  526. 

Chancery,  master's  reports  in,  ii.  472 ;  f 
the  practice  of  the,  ii.  472 ;  court, 
practice  in  the,  ii.  472  ;  ordinances  ii 
Bacon's  speech  on  taking  his  place  i 
restrained  by  premunire,  iL  490 ;  dec 
ment,iL  514. 

Change,  desire  of,  and  restless  natoi 
themselves,  ii.  108. 

Chanteries,  stat.  1  £.  vL  c.  14,  iL  606. 

Chaplains  of  noblemen  non-residents,  ii 

Character  of  Julius  Cesar,  L  401 ;  of  I 
tians,  iL  410. 

Charcoal,  vapour  of,  iL  129. 

Charges,  judicial,  iL  471 ;  judicial,  npoi 
sion  for  the  verge,  iL  289. 

Chariots,  invention  of,  attributed  to  EiiC 

Chariuble  uses,  suits  for,  ii.  485. 

Charity,  on  the  exaltation  of,  L  68 ;  win 
of  charity,  i.  68. 

Charles  VIU.,  L  326;  sUte  of  France 
embassy  to  King  Henry,  L  826 :  ini 
L  328;  marries  the  Duchess  of  Bli 
supports  Pekin  Warbeck,  L  348;  hia 

Charles,  Prince  of  Castile,  marriage  yrU 
Mary,  L  381. 

Charles,  an  imperial  name,  iL  201; 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  insciil 
Charlea,  iL  201. 
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Cbartm  EL  of  Fiuiee,  ^dict  againit  duck,  il  897. 

Charles  V^  melancfaolj  Id  hit  latter  yea^^  L  27;  hb 
rigoar  to  Pope  demeot,  iL  890 ;  ibfoed  firom  la- 
bmgb,  ii.  soo,  aia. 

Charlea  the  Haidy,  his  doaaness,  L  85. 

Charter-house,  advice  to  the  king  conceming,  iL  339. 

Children,  essay  of  parants  and,  L  15. 

Chilon's  remark  of  kings,  fHends,  and  fitvomiteay  L  1 14 ; 
of  men  and  gold,  i  120. 

China,  ordnance  used  in,  2000  years,  L  61. 

Chtneses  paint  their  skins,  ii.  99 ;  mad  for  making  afl- 
Ter,  iL  49. 

Christian,  believing,  eharacteia  of,  iL  410 ;  paradoxes, 
iL  410;  religion,  J5neas  8ylvius*s  praise  of  the 
honesty  thereof^  L  121 ;  church,  the,  preserved  the 
lelics  of  heathen  learning,  L  176. 

Christianity,  injurious  effect  of  Julianas^s  edict  against, 
L  176 ;  consolation  of,  ii.  435 ;  war  to  disseminate, 
iL  440 ;  afiectSm  of,  ii.  413 ;  the  lawyers  its  most 
violent  opponents,  iL  443. 

Chnets,  when  used,  iL  15. 

Church,  its  government,  L  244 ;  histoiy ,  propheq^i  ftnd 
providence,  L  191 ;  music,  iL  426 ;  controversy,  five 
errors  in,  ii.  414 ;  controversies,  iL  411 ;  paeifiouion, 
considerations  on,  iL  420 ;  contempt  o^  punishable, 
iL  290;  reform,  iL  421 ;  fear  of  the  snbveision  of,  a 
just  ground  for  war  with  Spain,  iL  200,  202,  206; 
its  condition  is  to  be  ever  under  trials,  iL  249 ;  its 
two  trials,  persecution  and  contention,  iL  249;  mis- 
sions, iL  437 ;  meditations  on  the  church  and  Che 
Scriptures,  L  71 ;  preserved  the  books  of  philosophy 
and  heathen  learning,  i.  98. 

Chylos,  iL  15. 

Chymists,  principles  where,  iL  460. 

Ciesro,  L  209, 229 ;  was  resolute,  L  165 ;  error  in  fera- 
ing  sciences,  i.  173 ;  his  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  L 
237 ;  complaint  against  Socrates  for  separating  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  L  201 ;  complaint  of  the  school 
of  Socrates,  L  85 ;  his  evidence  against  Clodius  dis- 
believed, and  his  reply  to  Clodius,  upbraidings  on 
that  account,  L  108 ;  bis  answer  to  Dedns  Brutus, 
L  302 ;  his  speech  on  the  law  against  bribery,  i. 
118;  of  Rabirius  Posthumous,  L  42 ;  of  Horlensios, 
L  48 ;  his  feme  lasted  because  joined  with  vanity  in 
himseif,  L  57 ;  his  proof  that  the  academic  was  the 
best  sect,  L  73 ;  a  saying  of  hii  to  Casar,  L  77 ; 
answer  respecting  an  old  lady  who  a£fected  youdi,  L 
109 ;  other  answers  o(,i,  HI;  reason  for  the  power 
oftheBomans,L25;  iL435;  of  fection,  iL  476. 

Cineas,  his  questions  and  advice  to  Pyrrhns  respecting 
his  intended  conquests,  i.  118. 

Cinnsmon  and  cassia,  iL  83. 

Ciphers,  L  213. 

Circulsr  motion,  eternity  cannot  be  predicated  lirom, 
iL  581, 583. 

Ciicuit  judges'  stay  upon,  ii.  379. 

Ciree  and  iBsculiqHns,  expoeition  of  credulity  by  feble 
of,  L  203. 

Cistertiana,  order  of,  ii.  506. 

Civet,  the  strength  of  its  perfume,  L  89. 

Civil  law  not  to  be  neglected,  iL  880 ;  history  fay  Ba- 
con, L  273 ;  discipline,  L  169 ;  histoiy,  L  189, 190; 
knowledge,  L  228. 

Clarification,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Clarified  hippooras,  how,  ii.  8. 

Clarifying  water,  syrups,  dec.,  iL  8. 

Clay  countries,  ii.  462. 

ClMnliness  of  Alexsnder,  iL  8. 

Clearchus,  hia  answer  to  Faliniis,  L  106. 

Clearing  by  degrees  bslter  than  clearing  at  onoa,  L  86. 

Clemency  of  Elisabeth,  iL  446. 


Clement,  Pope,  his  linswer  to  the  caidinal,  oomplainiiig 
of  Michaal  Angelo's  painting  him  as  adamned  aool, 
L109. 

Clement  VIL,  an  example  against  irresoluleness, 
L165. 

Clergy,  improper  conduct  of,  iL  414;  provision  of;  iL 
429 ;  privileges  of,  reduced,  L  ^3 ;  residence  by, 
iL  428. 

Clerks,  conviot,  to  be  bumed  in  the  hand,  L  333 ;  of 
council,  choice  in,  ii.  881. 

Cliffixd,  Sir  Conyers,  disaster  oi,  ii.  851, 

Clifibrd  impeaches  the  lord  chamberlain,  L  352. 

Cliffi>rd,  Sir  Robert,  joins  in  Parkin  Warbeok's  conspi- 
racy, L  349 ;  won  over  to  the  king,  i.  850. 

Clinias,  m  Plato,  hia  opinion  of  war,  iL  204. 

Cloditts's  acquittal,  and  Catullus's  question  to  his  joiy, 
L  108. 

Cloth  manufeetoiy,  laws  regarding,  L  376. 

Clovea,  power  of  on  water,  iL  20. 

Clouds  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  aun,  L  100. 

CoBlum's  exposition  of  fable,  L  296. 

Ccelum,  or  beginnings,  L  296. 

Cofieo,  efiecU  of,  ii.  99. 

Cogitation,  words  the  image  o(  L  212. 

Coin  of  Pope  Jalioa,  iL  890. 

Coins,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  144. 

Coke,  expostulation  to  Lord  Chief  Justiee,  n.  465 ;  book- 
wise,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  men,  iL  486; 
admission  of  his  great  legal  knowledfe,  IL  486, 487 ; 
his  feults  in  pleading  shown,  iL  486 ;  his  feults  ex- 
posed, iL  486 ;  his  too  much  love  of  money,  ii.  486 ; 
advice  to  as  to  charity,  ii.  486 ;  plainly  told  bow  he 
got  hia  money,  iL  487 ;  defence  of  ludgea,  letter  to 
the  king  concerning  commendams,  uu  495  ;  his  sin- 
gleness of  conduct  in  the  case  of  oommendama,  IL 
496 ;  abuse  offered  to  Mr.  F.  Bsoon  in  the  Exdie- 
quer,  iL  497 ;  reasons  for  promoting  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King^s  Bench,  ii.  497 ;  Reports,  cha- 
racter of  them,  iL  230 ;  obligation  of  the  law  to,  iL 
230 ;  censure  of  his  Reports,  iL  498 ;  commanded 
to  forbear  sitting  at  Westminster,  IL  498 ;  seques- 
tered from  the  uble  of  the  circuits,  iL  499 ;  Reports, 
eatpurguig  oi;  iL  499;  his  behaviour  in  church 
affiurs,  iL  500 ;  not  changed  hj  being  made  one  of 
the  king*s  council,  iL  500 ;  his  corrections  in  his 
Reports  soom  rather  than  sstisfaetaon  to  the  king, 
iL  500 ;  justification  of  his  Reporta,  iL  500 ;  removed 
from  King'a  Bench,  iL  500 ;  answers  to  objections 
taken  to  parts  of  his  Reports,  ii.  506 ;  saying  of;  L 
1 15 ;  his  opinion  of  Lord  Baeon'a  Instauratio  Magna, 
iL  508 ;  a  paper  on  laws  designed  against,  iL  518 ; 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  confesses  he  was  sometimee  too 
sharp  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  520 ;  questions  demanded 
touching  the  Reports  o^  by  the  king's  oommand- 
ment,  iL  528 ;  answers  to  qoestioos  put  upon  hit 
reported  cases,  iL  529, 530 ;  Reports,  feulu  in,  the 
acts  of  courts,  iL  499. 

Cold,  eiSBcU  of;  L  102,  103 ;  condensation  of  air,  fay. 
iL  10 ;  cause  of  taking,  iL  14;  prohlbiti  putrefaction 
iL  51 ;  on  the  production  of,  iL  18 ;  the  sun  mag. 
nelicalo^iL  19;  causes  of,  iL  19 ;  mortification  !y 
iL  106. 

Colleges  and  schools  to  be  encouraged,  iL  378. 

Colic,  cure  for  the,  iL  138. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  his  advice  to  Charles  IX.  to  wai 
against  Flanden,  iL  905. 

Colonies,  how  to  be  formed,  ii.  885 ;  management  oC 
iL  885 ;  what  firrt  to  be  done  in,  iL  885 ;  how  lo  be 
governed,  IL  886 ;  customs  artd  lenU'  to  the  king 
firom,  iL  386 ;  how  to  chooee  fer,  iL  885, 
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Coloniation  moit  be  Tolantuy,  it  S86. 

Cokmn,  whkh  •how  beit  by  candle  light,  1 46;  of 
good  and  eril,  fragment  of;  L  72 ;  have  little  neoewi- 
tade  with  the  propeitiea  of  thinga,  L  89 ;  {nrododng 
hair  of  divers,  iL  28S :  of  feathen,  what  cansea  the 
different  in  birds,  iL  7;  of  goodand  eTil,aoooiint  of 
the  pablieations  of;  L  7. 

Combat,  trial  of  right  1^,  Spanish  custom,  iL  S98. 

Comets,  have  power  over  the  mass  of  things,  L  BO ; 
causes  and  effects  of  heat,  L  100. 

Commendams,  to  the  king  about,  iL  488;  erils  of, 
iL  429. 

Comnenus,  Emanoel,  poiioning  of  the  air  by,  iL  127. 

Commentaries  and  annotationa,  L  217. 

Commerce,  considerations  respecting,  iL  148. 

Commission,  of  bankrupt,  when  granted,  iL  485 ;  for 
examination  of  witnesses,  when  to  be  discharged, 
iL  484 ;  a  constant  one  given  to  honest  men  subor- 
dinste  to  the  council  board,  suggested,  iL  885 ;  of 
suits,  advice  to  the  king  for  reviving,  iL  520. 

Commissions,  as  to  suits  for,  iL  485 ;  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, ii.  483. 

Commissioners,  report  on,  ii.  149. 

Common,  as  to  enclosing,  ii.  384. 

Common  law,  when  it  controls  acts  of  ParliameDt,  ii. 
506. 

Common  laws,  elements  of  the,  iiL  131. 

Common  prayer,  swerving  from  in  divine  service, 
punishable,  ii.  290. 

Commonplace  books  enumerated,  L  212. 

Commons,  House  of,  their  power,  iL  380 ;  to  repre- 
sent, not  pefKNiatB  the  people,  iL  286 ;  speech  on 
grievances  of,  u.  272. 

Commonwealth,  nature  of,  first  seen  in  a  family,  L 
188;  Plato's,  iL  286. 

Communication  and  transmission  of  discoveries  and 
inventions,  L  434. 

Comparative  instances  of  heat,  iiL  379. 

Compass,  effect!  produced  by  the  invention  of,  L  431. 

Compound  metals  now  in  use,  ii.  469;  fruits  and 
flowers,  ii.  66. 

Composts,  different  sorts  ot,  for  g^und,  iL  79. 

Compositio,  its  difference  from  mistio,  iL  40;  one 
of  the  internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland, 
ii.  146. 

Compression  of  bodies,  ii.  8. 

Concoction,  experiment  touching,  iL  1 13. 

Concord,  to  discord,  ii,  26. 

Concords,  perfect  or  semi-perfect,  iL  25. 

Concretion  of  bodies,  iL  115. 

Conference  makes  a  ready  man,  L  55. 

Confession  of  faith,  iL  407. 

Confirmation,  iL  426. 

Confusio  serii  et  joci,  iL  413. 

Conquest,  effscts  of;  iL  453. 

Consalvo,  answers  of,  L  115,  117. 

Consent,  touching  cures  by  motion  of,  iL  17. 

Conservation  of  bodies,  ii.  104. 

Considerations  on  church  pseification,  ii.  420. 

Consolations  of  Christisnity,  ii.  435. 

Conspirators,  Elizabeth's  conduct  to,  ii.  445. 

Constantinople,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  iL  229. 

Constable,  Sir  John,  dedication  of  essays  (edit  1612) 
to,  i.  3. 

Constables,  office  of,  iiL  315. 

(consumption,  drink  for,iL  15. 

(yonsumptions,  Aristotle's  advice  in,  ii.  16. 

(Contemplation  and  action,  i.  220 ;  of  (yod's  creatures 
prodoceth  knowledge,  L  163;  and  action  figured  in 
Abel  and  Cain,  L  175;  man's  exerdse  in  Paradise, 


L  175 ;  and  actioii,  union  between,  iL 

nature,  men  have  withdrawn  finom,  L  1 

Contempt,  pats  an  edge  upon  anger,  L  6 

Omtempts,  as  to  taking  away  poaaeswoi 

on  force  or  ill  woids,  iL  484;  impriao 

Contentions,  learning,  L  169,  170. 

Contractioa  produces  cramp,  iL  1S3. 

Contributions,  against,  iL  514. 

Controveraies,  church,  iL  41 1. 

Controveny,  mind,  state  of,  iL  420 ;  chi 
iL414. 

Conwsation,  L  228;  iL  424;  short  nol 
131;  its  wisdom,  L  228. 

Cookery,  receipts  for,  iL  15. 

Copemicus's  theory  of  astronomy,  L  20( 

Copies,  in  chanoeiy,  survey  of;  iL  474; 
iL488. 

(yopper  and  tin,  mixture  o^  iL  456. 

Copyhokls,  commissions  granted  fiir,  iL  S 

(yoral,  touching  the  growth  of,  iL  105 ; 
teeth,  iL  101;  near  the  nature  of  phu 
iL81. 

(yordiab,  as  medidnea,  ii.  468. 

Com,  erection  of  granariea  for  foreign,  ii 

Com,  as  to  diseases  of  and  aoddenta  to^ 

Cornelius  Tacitus,  L  190. 

Cornish  diamonds  the  exudationa  of  sto 

CoTUM  and  wena,  how  to  remove,  iL  136 

(corpulency,  how  to  avoid,  iL  11. 

(irrupt  bodies,  effect  of  medicine  on,  iL 

Cosmetic,  L  205. 

Cosmography,  history  of;  L  191;  exea 
book  of  Job,  L  1 75. 

Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  his  aayini 
dious  firiends,  L  14. 

Ck)sts,  defendsnt  to  pay,  upon  insufficii 
483;  in  chancery  suits,  ii.  474. 

(cotton,  examination  of  Sir  Robert,  iL  6 

Cotton'a  case,  Sir  R.,  letter  conc«nin| 
Chancellor,  from  Buckingham,  iL  522 

Cotton's  cause,  letter  to  the  king  touchii 

Council,  act  of,  iL  491;  board,  a  comma 
nate  to,  iL  385 ;  privy,  how  to  form,  i 
in  clerks  of,  ii.  381;  of  Ireland,  ad  vioi 
number,  iL  191;  business,  account  o^ 

Counsel,  pleading,  L  58 ;  easay  of;  L  21 
fruits  of  friendship,  L  35 ;  its  two  so 
nest,  rara,  but  from  a  perfect  friend,  L 
L  168 ;  fined  for  long  bills,  iL  482 ; 
to  be,  iL  509. 

Counsels,  cabinet,  a  motto  for  them,  L  8) 

(counsellor  of  state,  capital  offence  to 
death  o(  L  333. 

(counsellor,  privy,  his  duty,  iL  881. 

Counsellors,  privy,  bound  1^  oath  to  M 
their  delivery  fay  one  of  the  prindpa 
859 ;  degenerate  arts  of  some  by  wl 
favour ;  othen  "  negotiis  pares,"  yet 
plify  their  own  fortunes,  L  36;  h 
should  be  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  n 
L  41;  of  state,  choice  of  as  to  their  oi 
for  what  bills  punishable,  iL  482 ;  of , 

Countries,  Low,  iL  451. 

Court,  the  king's,  iL  387 ;  of  the  green  i 
rolls,  examination  of,  ii.  482. 

Courtier,  the  boon  obtained  of  an  eii| 
376. 

Courtiers,  H.  Noel's  opinion  o^  L  121. 

CourU  of  justice,  their  four  bad  instn 
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leel,  ■heriff's  turn,  &c,  iii.  315 ;  of  chancery,  de- 
lays how  to  be  remedied,  U.  472 ;  of  common  law, 
growth  of,  ii.  494 ;  for  the  borders  of  Scotland,  sug- 
gestions for,  ii.  143 ;  several,  of  justice,  one  of  the 
interna!  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii  146  ; 
of  justice,  the  ordinary,  ii.  380 ;  as  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, u.  379. 

Coventry  seasoned  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  ways,  iL  601; 

Covering,  defects  of,  i.  234. 

Cramp,  comes  of  contraction,  ii.  133. 

Cranfield's,  Sir  Lionel,  saying,  1. 109. 

Craniology,  i.  202. 

Crassus,  answers  of  his,  1.116. 

Creatures,  perfection  of  history  of,  L  187;  living, 
comparative  magnitude  of,  ii.  117;  bred  of  putre- 
fiM^tion,  ii.  92. 

Credulity  and  imposition,  concurrence  between,  L  172 ; 
adamant  of  lies,  ii.  429. 

Critical  knowledge,  i.  217. 

Critics,  their  rash  judgment,  L  217 ;  absurd  mistakes 
of,  L  217. 

Croesus,  reason  of  for  preferring  peace  to  war,  L  115 ; 
Solon's  answer  to  him,  L  1 18. 

Crollius,  cbymical  dispensatory  of,  ii.  136. 

Cross-row,  second  letter  of  the,  ii.  460 ;  third  letter, 
iL  460 ;  fourth  letter,  H.  462. 

Crowd  is  not  company,  L  34. 

Ciown,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144 ;  no  crown  of  Europe  has  so  great 
a  proportion  of  demesne  and  land  revenue,  ii. 
228. 

Crown's  revenues,  iL  388. 

Crudity,  experiment  touching,  ii.  113. 

Crystal,  congealing  water  into,  ii.  54 ;  comes  of  water, 
iL  463. 

Cnfife,  evidence  against,  iL  365. 

Cufife,  Henry,  enemy  to  all  superiors,  iL  354. 

Culture  of  the  mind,  L  223. 

Cunning,  essay  of,  L  30. 

Cupid  and  heaven,  fable  of,  L  435. 

Cupid,  or  an  atom,  L  298. 

Cure  in  some  ulcers  and  hurts,  iL  106. 

Cures  worked  by  the  imagination,  iL  136 ;  by  motion 
of  consent,  iL  17. 

Curiosity  unprofitable,  L  171. 

Custom  and  education,  essay  on,  L  45 ;  cure  by,  iL  17 ; 
its  froward  retention  as  froward  as  innovation,  i.  32 ; 
only  alters  nature,  i.  45 ;  the  principal  magistrate  of 
man's  life,  L  45 ;  power  of  on  meats,  dec.,  ii.  46 ; 
cannot  confirm  what  is  unreasonable,  ii.  295. 

Customs,  sUtutes  of,  6  R.  n.,  9  R.  IL,  13  H.  IV.,  1 
H.  v.,  iL  280 ;  statutes  of,  3  Ed.  I.,  1.  Ed.  III.,  14 
Ed.  m.,  17  Ed.  m.,  88  Ed.  IIL,  1 1  Ed.  II.,  47  Ed. 
ni.,  iL  279,  280;  ancient  commencement  ot,  iL 
879 ;  to  the  king  from  colonies,  iL  386. 

Cuttle  ink,  experiment  touching,  iL  100. 

Cyclops,  or  ministers  of  terror,  L  288. 

Cyrus,  from  whom  he  sought  supply,  iL  281. 

Damps  in  mines,  which  kill,  ii.  127. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  latter  times,  L  191. 

Dark,  on  wood  shining  in  the,  iL  52. 

Darcy's  case,  iL  528,  529. 

Davers,  Sir  Charies,  first  confession  of^  ii.  868 ;  second 
confession  of,  ii.  369. 

David  sought  by  Samuel,  L  208 ;  saying  of  his  respect- 
ing adversity,  iL  498. 

Davkl's  military  law,  L  185. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  confession  of,  iL  868 ;  set  guard  over 
chief  justice  and  the  lord  keeper,  iL  358. 

D'Aquilla,  D'Avila.  the  Spanish  general,  taken  priaoner 
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at  Kinsale,  ii.  200,  211 ;  his  abuse  of  the  Irish,  ii. 
212. 

D'Aubigny,  Lord,  i.  353. 

D'Avila,  Gomez,  carries  letters  for  Lopez  and  Ferrera 
in  their  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  219 ;  brings 
back  answers  from  Manuel  Louis,  iL  219;  appre- 
hended at  landing,  ii.  219. 

Deafness  from  sound,  persons  deaf  from  sound,  ii.  28. 

Death,  learning  mitigates  the  fear  of,  L  1 82 ;  motion 
after  the  instant  of,  ii.  59 ;  the  essay  of,  inserted  from 
the  remains  of  1 645,  remarks  upon  it,  i.  10;  essay 
of,  L  II ;  essay  on,  L  131 ;  history  of  life  and,  iiL 
467 ;  porches  of,  iii.  508. 

Debate,  haste  should  not  be  used  m  matters  of  weighty^ 
iL381. 

Decemvirs,  make  the  twelve  tables,  ii.  231;  grafted 
the  laws  of  Greece  upon  the  Roman  stock,  iL  234. 

Decorations  of  body,  L  205. 

Decree  pronounced  should  be  speedily  signed,  iL  473; 
bresch  of,  ii.  480. 

Decrees  in  chancery  after  judgment  against  the,  iL  514 ; 
special  order  for  reading,  ii.  483 ;  not  enrolled,  no 
exemplification  of,  to  be  allowed,  ii.  485 ;  in  chnnceiy, 
iL  479 ;  drawn  at  the  rolls,  ii.  482. 

Dedications  to  books,  L  169 ;  objections  to  Seneca's, 
iL435. 

Deer,  the  nature  of,  ii.  102. 

Defects,  covering,  L  284. 

Defence  of  CufiCe,  ii.  365 ;  of  Eari  of  Essex,  iL  360. 

Defendant,  when  to  be  examined  upon  interrogatories, 
U.  483. 

Deformity,  essay  on,  L  49 ;  deformed  persons  bold,  in- 
dustrious, L  49. 

Delays,  essay  of,  i.  29 ;  mature  advice  should  not  be 
confounded  with,  ii.  489. 

Delegates,  commission  of,  iL  485. 

Dielicate  learning,  and  difierent  kinds  of,  i.  169. 

Delivery,  style  of,  L  214;  methodical,  L  214. 

Deluges,  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  L  60. 

Demetrius,  answers  made  to  him,  L  116. 

Democritus,  L  198;  effect  of  odour  upon,  ii.  128 ;  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  colours,  L  89 ;  of  truth,  L  122 ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  an  atom,  L  299 ;  his  philo- 
sophy, L  198,  435^  437;  his  saying  of  nature,  L 
195 ;  primitive  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Democritus 
and  Leucippus,  iL  578  :  intermixtum  and  coacerva- 
tum,  theories  of;  ii.  578;  whether  the  interstellar 
space,  or  pure  ether,  be  one  entire,  unbroken  stream, 
or  consist  of  a  variety  of  contiguous  parts,  iL  578 ; 
his  theory  of  the  universe,  ii.  576. 

Demonax,  his  answer  respecting  his  burial,  L  109. 

Demosthenes,  ii.  435;  his  scorn  of  wars  which  are 
not  preventive,  ii.  204;  hb  answer  to  ^schines, 
L  114;  to  others,  L  118,209;  said  action  was  the 
chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  20 ;  his  speech  in  many 
orations  to  the  Athenians,  L  76;  reprehends  the 
people  for  hearkening  to  King  Philip's  condition, 
k  77 ;  answers  of  his,  L  1 16 ;  answer  to  ^schines 
as  to  times  of  leisure,  L  166;  a  water-drinker,  L 
228 ;  his  sayings,  L  235. 

Demurrers  for  discharging  the  suit,  ii.  482  ;  not  to  be 
overruled  on  petition,  iL  483 ;  defined,  ii.  482  •  r^ 
ference  upon,  ii.  482. 

Dendamis,  the  Indian,  L  239. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  iL  477 ;  speech  to,  in  the  exchequer 
iL  477. 

Denizens,  privileges  and  disabilities  of,  iL  169. 

Denmark,  sUte  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
IL  248 ;  king  of,  incorporated  to  the  bk>od  of  Eng 
land,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  PalatintiR, 
iL213. 
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DflOM  boAet  cMMfk,  u.  19. 

Density  and  rmritj,  hbtory  ol^  liL  464. 

Doire  of  memory,  L  IIN). 

Dwmond,  Coooleea,  iBtlh  U,  vL  101. 

DMpalch,  esMy  oi;  i.  83 ;  its  ■emuwrneit,  L  89 ;  older 
nod  dMtnbatioo,  iu  life,  L  38;  praendinf  upon 
■omewhat  conoeiTcd  in  farilitatei  daiprtih,  i  88. 

Despatchee,  for  fiKilitating,  ii.  8T7. 

Deucalion  or  reelitataon,  L  801. 

Dew  of  May  for  nMdkiBe,  iL  100. 

Dewa  and  rains,  hoir  prodneed,  iL  10. 

Diagorss's  saying  of  Neptune's  Ismpfe,  L  211. 

Dimmonds,  Cornish,  ars  the  esodations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Diapason,  not  the  true  cnmpntation,  iL  86. 

Dice  and  cards,  when  to  be  used,  iL  388. 

Diets,  experiments  touching,  iL  18 ;  good  which  nakis 
lean,  iL  409 ;  bewaie  of  suddsn  change  in,  L  89 ; 
importance  of  to  the  mind,  L  808. 

Digestioa,  touching,  iL  64. 

Digesu  of  laws  of  England  and  Seodaiid,  iL  147;  of 
laws  of  England,  ciSK  oT,  iL  888. 

Dignity,  of  goremon,  depends  on  the  dignlqr  of  Ihe 
governed,  L  188. 

Dilatation  and  swelling  in  boiling,  iL  118. 

Diodesian,  melancholy  in  hts  latter  years,  L  87. 

Diogenes,  how  he  would  be  buried,  L  109;  answers 
of  his,  L  115,  116,120,181,  122;  sharp  answer  w 
to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  L 169 ;  Alexan- 
der's obsenration  raspectii«,  L  179. 

Diomedes,  or  teal,  L  299. 

Dionysius,  or  passions,  L  303. 

Diaoontinuanoe  of  the  prosecution,  ii.  480. 

Discord  to  concord,  sweetness  of,  ii.  26. 

Discords,  which,  most  odious,  iL  25. 

Discourse,  touching  the  safety  of  the  qQoen*s  person, 
iL  214;  esesy  on,  L  40;  accords  with  a  man's 
learning  and  expiessed  opinions,  L  46;  in  praise  of 
Elizabeth,  iL  446. 

DiKovery,  impression,  L  201 ;  of  fonm^  L  107;  a 
branch  of  human  philosophy,  L  201. 

Disease  of  Naples,  origin  o4  iL  10 ;  origin  of  Frsnoh, 
ii.  10. 

Diseases,  epidemical,  ii.  57 ;  appropriate  exerdsse  for, 
L  65  ;  infectious,  iL  46. 

Dispositions  of  men,  L  224. 

Dissimilarity  of  things  celestial  and  sublunary,  in  re- 
gard to  eternity  and  mutability,  not  proved  to  be 
true,  L  415. 

Dissimulation,  essay  of,  L  14. 

Dissimulations  discorered  by  physiognomy,  L  201. 

Dissolution  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462 ;  of  bodies,  iL  116 ; 
of  metals,  u.  460. 

Dissolved  metals,  iL  466. 

Distempers  of  learning,  L  160. 

Distribution,  the  life  of  despatch,  if  not  too  subtile,  L 
82 ;  the  real  use  of  great  riches,  L  42. 

DiTination,  natuml,  iL  109. 

Divinity,  university  lectures  oC  advice  to  raise  die 
person  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  ii.  241 ;  iu  pro- 
gress under  James  I.,  ii.  285 ;  should  not  be  all  in 
ail,  but  only  above  all,  i.  98 ;  or  philosophy  cannot 
be  searched  too  fer,  L  164 ;  its  two  part%  L  241 ; 
Its  four  branches,  L  243. 

Divine  voice  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  239. 

Divine  influxion,  L  206. 

Divine  philosophy,  no  deficience  in  but  excess,  L 
195. 

Divine  providence,  L  198. 

Divine  proofs  of  the  advantafes  of  leandng,  i.  174. 

Divines,  objections  o(,  to  learning  answered,  L  162. 

Divines,  objections  to  learning  l>y,  L  162. 


DtvinatiaB,  natoral,  two  aorta,  L  206;  4 
aoffta,  L  806 ;  soperalitioas,  L  a08{ 
artificial,  lational,  ospaiatitioiia;  S. 
influxion,  L  206. 

Divirion,  of  learning,  L  187;  of  hill 
hman  philosophy,  L  201 ;  of  nt 
L  199 ;  of  doubts,  L  200. 

Divided  stale,  L  201. 

Dodderidge  made  judge,  iL  498. 

Dogs,  know  the  dog-killer,  iL  184; 
almost  a  sixth  aenee,  iL  92. 

Dog-killer,  dogs  know  the,  iL  134. 

Domitian,  happy  reign  of,  L  177. 

I>omitian's  drean,  L  48;  draam  bsfel 
833. 

Doubts,  division  o^  particular  total,: 
L  800;  legiitiy  0^  L  800;  inanai 
L201. 

Drake's  expedition  to  die  Wost  Indl 
expedilioii  in  1587  showed  the  1 
Spaniards,  iL  208 ;  his  terming  it 
the  King  of  Spain's  beard,  iL  t 
John  Hawkins's  voyage  to  the  W| 
tunate,  iL  212 ;  his  death,  iL  212. 

Draining,  knd  improved  by,  iL  884. 

Dreams,  exposition  of,  L  201  ;  to  boi 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievona,  j 

Drink,  dissipation  of  melancholy  if, 
of  before  the  time,  ii.  89 ;  a  restoa 

Drinks  in  Turkey,  iL  94 ;  mataratko 

Drowned  mineral  works,  speech  for  1 
iL463. 

Drowning  of  metak,  iL  467. 

Droughts,  great  ones  in  suminsr,  iL  I 

Drums,  sound  in,  iL  30. 

Drunkenness,  pleasures  of,  ii.  82 ;  n 
of,  iL  97;  experiments  in,  iL  97. 

Druse  in  Nbrmandy,  valour  of  the  Bi 

Drury  House,  consultation  and  real 
iL  355. 

Dyeof  scariet,  ii.  122. 

Dyer,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  customs,  iL 

Dionysius  the  tyrant,  answer  of  h^  I 

Dionysius  the  elder's  answer  to  his  ff 

Dudley  and  Empson,  the  people's  01 
any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  11 
struments  of  Heniy,  L  374. 

Dudley  made  Speaker  of  the  Ho« 
L876. 

Duels,  French  law  of,  iL  297;  eg 
Turkish  emperor's  censure  oC  J 
even  by  barbarous  nations,  iL  298 ; 
neas  of  the  offence  of,  iL  296 ;  dea 
her  againat,  iL  800 ;  edict  against  J 
France,  ii.  297;  acoeasarisa  befel 
299;  charge  against,  iL  296;  tbegj 
Greeks  or  Romans,  iL  298 ;  imbi 
English  law  of,  iL  297. 

Duelling,  a  presumptuous  offence,  ii 
and  conscience  of  small  value,  ii, 
of  the  law,  iL  802. 

Dulcorating  of  fruit  by  ancients,  iL  0 

Dust,  how  it  belpeth  the  growth  of  | 

Dutch,  die  perpetual  duellist  of  Spah 
crease  of  their  power  since  1688,  ii 

Duty,  i.  74 ;  of  a  king,  i.  222. 

Earth,  differences  between  sand  an^ 
weight  in,  ii.  100;  mode  of  strenj 
not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of  pi 
of  medicinaL  ii.  94^  the 
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dkcovgnxl  the  roundnets  of  the  earth  censured  by 
the  diiirch,  i.  97 ;  how  turned,  ii.  462 ;  whether  it 
is  perishable,  iL  581 ;  rotation  of,  an  extniTagant 
notion,  iii.  526 ;  whether  the  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  region  of  heaven,  iii.  526  ;  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  magnet  a  light  imagination,  iii.  528 ;  in- 
ward parts  of,  cannot  resemble  any  substance  which 
tile  eye  of  man  hath  seen,  iii.  528. 

Earthquakes  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  i.  60. 

Earths,  dii&rences  of,  ii.  87. 

Ecbatana,  the  summer  parlour  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
ii.  228. 

Eccleaiastica]  reform,  ii.  421 ;  estate,-  Lord  Coke  an 
enemy  to,  ii.  500. 

Echo,  concerning  the  nature  of,  ii.  30 ;  phenomenon 
of,  iiL  541 ;  the  representative  of  vain  paradox,  L  292. 

Echoes,  different  sorts  of,  ii.  40;  superreflection  oC 
11107, 

Economy,  political,  ii  112. 

Edgar,  King,  collected  the  laws,  iL  231,  235. 

Edibk^  flesh  not,  ii.  118. 

Edict  of  Julianus  against  Christians,  i.  176. 

Editor's  notes,  i.  244. 

E^pcation,  of  youth,  considerations  on,  i.  104 ;  essay 
on  custom  and,  i.  45 ;  is  custom  in  young  years, 
i  46 ;  of  priests,  ii.  417 ;  for  preaching,  iL  427 ;  ad- 
vantages o^  i.  167;  of  Alexander,  i.  179. 

Edward  L,  the  first  lawgiver  amongst  us,  ii.  169; 
crossed  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  ii.  390. 

Edward  II.,  cruel  conduct  to  him,  and  his  saying 
thereon,  i.  1 14. 

Edward  HI.,  his  reign  visited  with  three  mortalities, 
iL245. 

Edward  lY.,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautiful,  i.  49. 

Egerton,  cause  in  which  the  chancellor  accepted  a 
bribe,  iL  52%, 

Egg.  white  o^  its  use,  iL  134 ;  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL 
465 ;  turned  into  stone,  ii.  463. 

^SS^f  yoUc  of,  Teiy  nourishing,  iL  15 ;  their  clarifying 
quality,  ii.  8. 

Egypt,  its  excellent  situation,  iL  228 ;  the  most  ancient 
monarchY,  ii.  228 ;  two  mighty  returns  of  fortune 
therein,  iL  228. 

Egyptians,  idol^,  L  208,  212. 

Elenches,  L  310. 

Elephants,  gestation  o(  ii.  102. 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  her  learning  without  a  parallel,  1. 179, 
883;  an  instance  of  advantage  of  learned  princes,  L 
168,  179;  beauty  of,  iL  449  ;  alters  the  religion,  iL 
445;  her  clemency,  IL  446 ;  her  learning,  iL  446 ;  her 
tranquillity,  ii.  445 ;  her  beneficence,  iL  446 ;  her  ex- 
poises,  iL  447 ;  her  piety,  L  398 ;  prayers  composed 
try,  L  398 ;  her  fondness  for  the  works  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, L  398 ;  her  daily  search  of  the  Scriptures,  L 
898 ;  dislike  of  a  pompous  epitaph,  L  398 ;  her  im- 
provement of  buildings,  iL  447 ;  her  conduct  to  con- 
spirators, ii.  445 ;  disunion  in  praise  of,  ii.  445 ;  re- 
fjort  of  treasonable  designs  of  Dr.  Lopez  against 
li  216;  blessings  of  the  people  under,  iL  246;  her 
conduct  to  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  258 ;  attempts  on  life, 
by  whom  made,  iL  390 ;  apophthegms,  and  anecdotes 
of  and  respecting,  L  107,108, 110,111,112,120,123. 

Ellesmere's,  Chancellor,  letter  to  the  King  touching 
Lord  Coke,  iL  499 ;   objections  to  parts  of  Lord 
Coke's  reports,  iL  605. 
Elocution,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  i.  170. 
Eloquence,  savouring  of  affectation  or  imitation  unbe- 
coming a  king,  L  161 ;  of  accident,  iL  337;  discre- 
tion of  speech  more  than  eloquence,  L  40. 
Ely,  case  of  the  isle  o^  IL  528 ;  questions  tod  an- 
swers. iL  529. 


Embalming,  among  Greeks,  iL  -104. 

Embassies  to  foreign  princes  or  states,  ii.  382. 

Emblem,  and  prenotion,  i.  212. 

Embroidery,  not  discerned  by  candleligut,  L  45. 

Embryo,  destruction  of,  ii.  63. 

Emission  of  spirits,  iL  126. 

Empedocles,  bis  delight  in  solitude,  L  34 ;  his  theory 

of  the  substance  of  the  moon,  ii.  685. 
Emperors,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177. 
Empirics,  why  sometimes  more  successful  than  physi- 
cians, L  204. 
Empire,  essay  of,  L  26. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  people's  eunws  rather  than 

any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  iL  336. 
Enclosure  of  common,  iL  284. 
Endymion,  or  the  favourite,  L  294. 
England,  tracts  relating  to,  iL  222 ;  proposition  con- 
cerning amendment  of  laws  of,  iL  229 ;  offer  of  di- 
gest of  laws  of,  ii.  233 ;  comparison  of  England  and 
Spain  in  the  year  1588,  iL  218 ;  an  overmatch  for 
France,  why,  L  38. 
England  and  Scotland,  union  of,  iL  452,  454. 
Englefield,  his  cause,  letter  Irom  Buokingfaam  to  IImi 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  touching  iL  624. 
English  language  more  rich  for  being  mixed,  iL  230, 
235 ;  English  least  taxed  of  any  nation  in  Europe^ 
ii.  253. 
Enrolment,  injunctions  require,  M.  484. 
Envy,  essay  of,  L  17 ;  the  oankcr  of  honour,  L  57 ; 
how  best  extinguished,  i.  67 ;  accustom  men  to  in- 
cline unto  those  that  are  least  in  their  way,  L  78. 
Epaminondas,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  L  164;  an 
swer  of  his  to  Pelopidas,  L  1 1 9 ;  to  a  long  speech  of 
the  Lacedsmonians  after  their  defioat  at  Lenctra, 
L  119. 
Ephemera,  ii.  93. 

Epictetus,  his  saying,  i.  233 ;  refleolions  of,  on  death 
L  182  ;  his  saying  what  was  the  worst  state  of  man 
L  76;  saying  of  his,  L  121. 
Epicures  say  that  virtue  is  bonum  theatrale,  L  78. 
Epicurus,  a  poor  saying  of  his,  i.  18 ;  his  device  of  the 
start  of  Attemus,  i.  7 1 ;  his  opimon  of  the  gods,  L  91. 
Epidemical  diseases,  ii.  57. 
Epimenides,  his  delight  in  solitude,  L  34. 
Equinoctial,  temperate  heat  under,  ii.  69. 
Ericthonius,  or  imposture,  i.  301. 
Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  advice  to  tieat  with  opoo 
Uie  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  queen's  subjects  rsnig^ 
ing  in  his  dominions  conspirmg  against  her  peisoo^ 
ii.216. 
Errors  in  church  controversy ,  iL  414;  calendar  of 
popular,  L  200 ;  of  times  past  a  source  of  hope  te 
the  future,  L  433;  of  learned  men,  L  166.    See 
Learned  Men, 
Eryngium  roots,  their  use,  iL  467. 
Escheators  and  feodaries  repressed,  iL  276. 
Escurial,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  L  1 60. 
Espes,  Don  Guerres  of,  the  King  of  Spain's  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  discovered  to  be  a  chief  instmnent 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  north,  iL  260. 
Essays,  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  first  edition  to  Ml. 
Anthony  Bacon,  L  2;  next  edition,  1606,  letter  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  third  edition,  L  8 ; 
dedication  of  the  third  edition,  1612,  to  Sir  John 
ConsUble,  knight,  L  3;  next  edition,  1613,  L  4; 
next  edition,  1625,  i.  4;  foreign  editions  of,  L6; 
dedication  of  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  L  1. 
Essex,  Eari  of,  apology  for  the,  iL  333 ;  papers  niat 
ing  to  the,  iL  833 ;  highly  valued  by  Lord  Bacon. 
iL  334 ;  his  liberality  to  Lord  Bacon,  ii.  884 ;  ac- 
knowledged as  a  great  friend,  iL  884;  rain  foistiiU 
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Id  journey  to  Ireland,  ii.  335 ;  terms  on  which  Ba- 
con accepts  the  gift  of  a  piece  of  land  worth  £1800, 
ti.  334 ;  Mr.  Bacon  wishes  not  to  be  engaged  against, 
iL  339 ;  queen's  conversation  concerning,  with  Mr. 
Bacon,  ii.  340 ;  invasion  of  Spain  under,  iL  210 ; 
his  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  ii.  21 1 ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the,  ii.  342;  gave  queen  displeasure  by 
leaving  Ireland  without  her  leave,  ii.  342 ;  matters 
laid  to  his  charge,  ii.  343 ;  queen's  letter  to,  ii.  346 ; 
declarations  of  treasons  of,  iL  348 ;  queen's  favour- 
ite, iL  348 ;  a  rebellious  spirit,  iL  349 ;  rebellious 
plot  of,  ii.  356 ;  makeft  himself  friendly  with  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans,  iL  354 ;  his  pretext  of  attempts 
on  his  life,  iL  357 ;  wanting  in  courage  and  foresight 
in  his  enterprises,  iL  358 ;  goes  forth  with  his  troop 
into  the  city,  ii.  358 ;  refreshes  himself  at  sheriff 
Smith's  house,  iL  358 ;  yields  up  his  sword  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  iL  359;  his  defence,  iL  360; 
manner  of  his  death,  ii.  363 ;  private  execution  of, 
iL  363 ;  abstract  of  his  confession,  under  his  own 
hand,  ii.  374 ;  his  confession  to  three  mimsters,  ii. 
374. 

Kssex  House,  nobles  collect  at,  iL  357 ;  riot  at,  iL  357. 

ISthelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  conduct  in  a 
famine,  L  114. 

Ether,  three  regions  of— region  of  air,  of  planetary 
heaven,  of  starry  heaven,  ii.  579 ;  the  outer  body  of, 
not  certain  that  it  is  diaphonous,  firm,  and  immuta- 
ble, iL  532 ;  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  stars  are  carried,  ii.  585. 

Eternity  of  the  aun,  objected  to,  that  innumerable 
changes  take  place  on  its  surfooe,  and  not  in  heaven 
answered,  ii.  584. 

Eulogium  on  the  king,  ii.  266. 

Eunuchs,  voices  of,  ii.  33. 

Euripides,  saying  of  his,  L  1 15. 

Europe,  state  of;  L  282,  388. 

Evacuation  of  the  spirits,  ii.  92. 

Evaporation,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  iL  10. 

Evidence,  the  effect  of,  given  at  the  several  arraign- 
ments of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southampton,  the 
Lord  Steward,  Sir  C.  Blunt,  and  Sir  C.  Davers,  ii. 
359;  the  lantern  of  justice,  iL  321. 

Evil,  colours  of  good  and,  L  72. 

Evils,  in  extreme  ones,  there  are  degrees,  ii.  311. 

Examination,  the  middle  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  for 
holy  orders,  iL  427 ;  of  the  credit  of  witnesses,  iL 
483,  484. 

Examples,  power  of,  ii.  435  ;  of  Antitheta,  L  217  ;  of 
Sophisma,  L  217;  of  Redargutio,  L  217;  of  Rhe- 
toric, L  216. 

Excellence  of  knowledge,  and  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, L  162. 

Excommunicated,  kings  may  be  murdered  if,  iL  314 ; 
kings,  Suarez's  doctrine  as  to  murdering,  iL  389, 
390. 

Excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bill  of,  pub- 
lished in  London,  iL  254 ;  consequences  of  it,  ii. 
254. 

Excommunication,  abuse  of,  iL  428. 

Excrescences  of  trees,  ii.  84 ;  of  plants.  Sec,  ii.  76. 

Excusations,  waste  of  time,  i.  32. 

Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  363. 

Exercise,  no  body,  natural  or  politic,  healthy  without, 
i.  38 ;  a  just  war  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i 
38 ;  the  prevailing  help  for  the  intellectual  powers, 
L  106 ;  five  poins  of  exercise,  L  106;  of  the  body, 
li.  46. 

Exile  and  abjuration,  cases  of,  iL  165. 

Exility  of  the  voice,  or  other  sounds,  iL  31. 

Exoisatton  of  fruits,  ii.  117. 


Expense,  essay  on,  L  35 ;  extraordinary,  to  be 

l^  the  occasion,  ordinary,  by  a  man'a  estate,  L  36 ; 
ought  to  be  but  half  his  receipts,  L  36 ;  a  msa 
should  be  wary  in  beginning  a  charge  which  will 
continue,  but  in  matters  that  letom  not  may  bi 
magnificent,  L  36. 

Expenses  of  Elizabeth,  iL  447. 

Experimental  History,  preparation  for  a  Natural  and, 
iiL  426 ;  history,  iiL  434. 

Experiments,  want  of  in  univeraitiea,  L  185 ;  not  t» 
be  tried  in  states  without  urgent  necessity  or  evident 
utility,  L  182 ;  in  percolation,  iL  7 ;  about  weight 
in  air  and  water,  ii.  463;  on  glase,  iL  457;  fiv 
profit,  being  some  sudden  thoughts  of  Lord  Bacon, 
iL  464. 

Exports,  impositions  on,  vL  45. 

Extracting  metals,  iL  460. 

Exudation  of  planu,  ii.  76. 

Eye  hath  recovered  sight  after  having  been  knodnd 
out,  iL  59. 

Eyes,  the  Modes  painted  the,  iL  99 ;  what  confiMB 
the,  ii.  132;  experiments  touching  the,  iL  119. 

Fabius,  Lord  Coke  compared  to,  iL  487. 

Fable  of  Golden  Chain,  L  195 ;  of  Cassandra,  L  287 ; 
of  Typhon,  L  287  ;  of  Cyclops,  or  terror,  L  S88; 
of  Narcissus,  or  of  self-love,  L  288 ;  of  Scyx,  or 
leagues,  i.  289 ;  of  Pan,  or  nature,  L  289 ;  of  Cu- 
pid and  Pan,  i.  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Ceres,  L  292 ;  of 
Pan  and  Apollo,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Echo,  L  292; 
of  Perseus,  or  war,  L  292 ;  of  Medusa,  L  292;  of 
the  Gres,  or  treasons,  L  293 ;  of  Endymioa,  i 
294;  of  the  sister  of  the  Gianta,  or  fiime,  L294; 
of  Acteon  and  Pentheus,  L  294 ;  of  Orpheos,  or 
philosophy,  L  295 ;  of  Caslum,  L  296 ;  of  Proteoib 
or  matter,  i.  297 ;  of  Memnon,  L  297 ;  of  ThhoDUi, 
i.  298 ;  of  Juno's  Suitor,  L  298 ;  of  Cupid,  L  298; 
of  Diomedes,  i.  299  ;  of  Dedalus,  i.  300 ;  of  Erie- 
thonios,  L  301;  of  Deucalion,  L  301;  of  Nemesii, 
L  302 ;  of  Achelous,  i.  302 ;  of  Dionysios,  L  303; 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  i.  303  ;  of  AUlanta,  L  304 ; 
of  Scylla,  L  309 ;  of  Sphynx,  L  309 ;  of  Proserw 
pina,  L  310 ;  of  Theseus,  L  310,  31 1 ;  of  Metis,  L 
312 ;  of  the  Sirens,  L  312. 

Fables,  i.  272 ;  concerning  poeay,  L  193 ;  respecting 
monarchy,  L  193;  expounded  by  MachiaveJ,  L  193; 
considered  by  Chrysippus,  i.  193;  of  the  Earth, 
mother  of  Fame,  L  1 93 ;  Bacon's  opinion  of,  L  272. 

Fabridus,  his  answer  to  Pyrrhus,  desiring  him  to  r»- 
volt,  L  119. 

Faces  but  pictures  where  there  is  no  love,  L  34. 

Fascination,  the  art  of  imagination,  L  206. 

Faction,  essay  on,  L  55  ;  subdivided  when  the  oppo- 
site faction  is  extinguished,  L  55. 

Faith,  confession  of,  ii.  407. 

Fallacies  of  man's  mind,  L  211. 

Fall  of  man,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  knowledge 
L176. 

Falsehood,  a  disease  of  learning,  L  171. 

Fame  like  a  river,  L  56  ;  flows  from  servants,  L  57 ; 
the  marshaling  of  honour,  L  58  ;  fragment  of  esssy 
on,  L  62 ;  the  poet's  account  of  it,'  L  62 ;  its  fofcc, 
L  62 ;  may  be  only  causa  impulsiva,  and  not  caoia 
const ituens  of  virtue,  L  73 ;  like  antiquity,  hesd 
muffled,  i.  189. 

Fantastical  learning,  L  1 69. 

Fat,  marrow  more  nourishing  than,  ill  14  ;  diffused  in 
flesh,  ii.  89. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  the  learning  of  the,  L  17S: 
power  over  children,  iL  169;  suspicion  of  thttt 
children  unfortunate,  L  27. 
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Faculties  of  man,  i.  56. 

Favourites,  the  best  remedy  against  ambitious  men,  L 
44 ;  of  kings  choeen  for  their  simpllcitj,  i.  294. 

Fear  of  death  mitigated  by  learning,  i.  182 ;  cause  of 
Ihe  effect  of,  ii.  14 ;  its  use,  i.  68 ;  the  civilian's  de- 
finition of  a  legal  fear,  iL  203 ;  instances  of  wars 
on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  growing  greatness  of 
nations,  ii.  203. 

Fears,  Virgil's  opinion  of  the  causes  and  conquests  of 
all  fears,  L  182. 

Feathers,  experiment  touching  the  producing  of,  ii.  22 ; 
colours  of,  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the,  ii.  7 ;  what 
causes  in  birds,  ii.  7 ;  altering  the  colour  of,  ii.  116. 

Features,  helps  towards  good  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Fees,  reformation  of,  ii.  275 ;  exacted  put  down,  ii. 
276 ;  of  lawyers,  iL  474. 

Felicity  breeds  confidence  and  reputation,  L  46. 

Felicities,  of  Elizabeth,  by  Bacon,  i.  284. 

Felons,  employment  proposed  for,  ii.  463. 

Felony,  cases  of,  ii.  163;  the  punishment,  trial,  and 
proceedings  in,  iL  164;  ditto  of  felonia  de  se,  iL  164. 

Female  and  male,  differences  between,  iL  117. 

Feodaries,  vexations  of  people  by,  ii.  275. 

Ferrers,  St^phano  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  adherent  to 
Don  Antonio,  secretly  won  to  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  iL  218 ;  Louis  Tinoco  appointed  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  reward  to  be  given  to  Lopez 
to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  218;  Lopez  commu- 
nicates with  him,  signs  Lopez,  letters  to  the  Count 
de  Fuentes,  writes  several  other  letters,  iL  219 ;  dis- 
covered to  have  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  iL  219 ; 
committed  to  prison,  iL  219;  his  note  to  Lopez  in- 
tercepted, iL  220 ;  bis  confession,  iL  220 ;  confronts 
TA>pez,  iL  220. 

Ferrers,  Lord,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

FcBtus,  nourishment  of,  iL  22. 

Fiat,  Marquis,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to  him,  with  copy 
of  essays,  edit  1625,  L  5,  n. 

Figs  impoisoned  on  the  tree  by  Livia,  ii.  322. 

Figures,  experiment  touching  the  figures  of  plants, 
iL78. 

Filum  labyrinthi,  L  96 ;  a  rudiment  of  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  L  8 ;  also  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
L96. 

Filura  medicinale,  experiment  touching,  ii.  17. 

Finances  and  receipts,  one  of  the  internal  points  of 
separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  146;  considerations 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

Fining  metals,  different  modes  of,  iL  460. 

Fire,  heat  of,  will  vivify,  ii.  93 ;  invention  of  attributed 
to  Prometheus,  L  306  ;  different  heats  of,  iL  90 ;  and 
time,  differing  operation  of,  ii.  45. 

Fire-arms,  cause  of  motion  in,  L  414. 

Fires,  subterrany,  iL  54. 

Firmament,  theory  of,  L  416. 

Fish,  pulp  of,  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14 ; 
touching  shell-fish,  iL  120;  the  cold  nature  of^  ii. 
102 ;  from  the  sea  put  into  fresh  waters,  iL  94. 

Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium,  a  book  of  good  worth, 
but  not  of  thu  nature  of  an  institution,  iL  232. 

Fitz  Morrice,  an  Irish  rebel,  armed  and  sent  to  Ireland 
by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1579,  iL  260. 

Fixation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108 ;  and 
volatility  of  metsJs,  ii.  461,  462. 

Flame,  rise  of  water  by  means  of,  iL  122 ;  touching  the 
continuance  of,  iL  55 ;  commixture  of  with  air,  iL 
1 1 ;  secret  nature  o^  iL  12 ;  force  of  in  midst  and 
sides,  ii.  12;  Vulcan  compared  with,  iL  12;  difler- 
ence  between  terrestrial  and  celestial,  iL  569;  expan- 
sion of  the  body  of,  may  be  estimated  by  probable 
coniecture,  iL  570. 


Flammock,  Thomas,  excites  an  insurrec  tion  in  Corn- 
wall, L  360 ;  defeated  and  executed,  L  363. 

Flattery  of  great  men  by  philosophers,  L  160 ;  none 
like  a  man's  self,  L  35,  56. 

Flatterers,  description  of,  L  56 ;  the  greatest  enemies 
of  kings,  i.  63. 

Fleas,  how  destroyed,  ii.  92. 

Flemings,  commercial  treaty  with,  L  360. 

Flesh,  venomous  quality  of  man's,  iL  10 ;  fat  diffused 
in,  ii.  89 ;  edible  and  not  edible,  iL  1 18. 

Flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in  amber,  iL  24. 

Flowers,  experiment  touching  compound,  iL  66; 
sweeter  in  the  air  than  hand,  L  51 ;  account  of  them, 
L51. 

Fly  on  the  wheel,  uHsop's  fable  of  the,  ii.  269. 

Flying  in  the  air,  iL  122 ;  of  unequal  bodies  in  the 
air,  ii.  107. 

Fluxes  stayed  by  astringents,  iL  467. 

Foliambe,  Mr.  F.  his  case,  letter  concerning,  from 
Buckingham  to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  iL  524. 

Foliatanes,  order  of,  put  down  by  the  pope,  ii.  14. 

Followers  and  friends,  essay  on,  i.  53. 

Fomentation  or  bath  receipt,  ii.  469. 

Food,  experiments  touching  the  most  nourishing  meata 
and  drinks,  iL  14. 

Forcing  plants,  mode  of,  ii.  464. 

Foreign  merclundise,  iL  385. 

Foreign  states,  embassies  to,  iL  382. 

Foreign  wars,  badness  of,  iL  383. 

Forfeitures  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  888. 

Forma  pauperis,  defending  in,  ii.  485. 

Formalists,  their  shifts  to  make  superfices  seem  balk* 
L33. 

Formation  of  features  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Forms  the  true  object  of  knowledge,  i.  197 ;  of  induc- 
tion in  logic  defective,  L  208. 

Fortitude,  the  virtue  of  adversity,  L  14. 

Fortune,  faber  quisque  fortuns  sub,  censure  of  that 
saying,  L  104;  rising  in,  seldom  amends  the  mind, 
L  104 ;  essay  on,  L  46 ;  the  two  fortunate  proper- 
ties, to  have  but  little  of  the  fool  and  not  too  much 
of  the  honest,  L  46 ;  fortune  to  be  honoured,  L  46 ; 
of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from,  L  166. 

Fourteenth  year  a  kind  of  majority,  iL  489. 

Founders  of  states,  first  in  honour,  L  58. 

Fox,  trusted  by  Henry  VIL  L  29 ;  inferior,  L  54 ;  • 
sure  friend  better  help  than  a  man's  own  wit,  L  75 ; 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  L  319. 

Fragile  and  tough  bodies,  iL  1 14. 

France,  state  of,  under  Charles  VIII.,  L  326 ;  divisiona 
of,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  247. 

Francis  I.,  his  opinion  of  a  he,  iL  298 ;  used  to  walk 
disguised,  L  112. 

Freedoms,  several,  an  internal  point  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  146 ;  considerations  touching  them, 
iL  148. 

French  wiser  than  they  seem,  1.  33 ;  dieir  peasants  do 
not  make  good  soldiers,  L  37;  disease,  origin  o(  ii 
107;  lawofduels,ii.  297. 

Friar  Bacon's  head,  iL  338. 

Friars,  observation  of  Machiavel  on  the  poverty  o( 
L  166. 

Friend,  how  valued  by  honest  minds,  iL  3.*^ ;  dangor 
of  a  false,  iL  376;  all  great  men  want  a  tma^ 
iL486. 

Friends,  Cosmus's  saying  of  perfidious  friends,  L  14. 

Friendship,  Essay  on,  L  33 ;  without  friends  the  wdrld 
is  a  wilderness,  L  33 ;  principal  fruit  of,  the  disdiargo 
of  the  heart,  i.  33 ;  no  receipt  openeth  ti<e  heart  b«it 
a  true  friend,  L  33 ;  communication  to  a  friend 
radoublei  joys  and  halves  griefr,  L  84;  healthfal  for 
3Ad 
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tlie  onoeriUndinf ,  L  34 ;  a  (Hend^t  liberty  the  beit ' 
rmnady  igamM  flattery,  L  85 ;  the  laat  fruit  oC  ie  aid,  | 
L  S6 ;  many  tliiiiga  which  a  roan  cannot  do  htnaelf 
may  be  done  by  a  friend,  L  35 ;  Etaay  on  FoUowera 
and  Frienda,  i.  53 ;  little  friendahip  in  the  world, 
and  that  between  tuperior  and  inferior,  L  54. 

Friendshipa,  bond  of  coanael  in,  L  188. 

FnMberg,  the  German,  hb  threala,  ii.  890. 

Fntha,  aome,  iwcet  before  ripe,  it  85 ;  and  pbnta, 
carioaitiea  abont,  iL  70;  maturation  of,  ii  48  ;  how 
to  keep,  ii.  83 ;  melioration  of,  it  6t ;  experiment 
tooching  compound,  it  66 ;  exoaaatton  oi,  it  117; 
dnlcoration  of,  it  118;  operation  of  time  upon, 
it  119. 

Fruitful,  upon  making  Tinea  more,  ii.  13. 

Fndtfblneaa  of  aoil,  greatneaa  too  often  aacribad  to, 
it  223. 

Fuel,  cheap  experiment  touching,  it  105 ;  that  oon- 
aumeth  little,  it  104. 

Fuentea,  Count  de,  Andrada  tent  awtt  to  him,  by 
Lopes,  about  a  reward  for  poiaoning  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, it  218 ;  aenda  Ibr  Tmoco,  to  confer  with  An- 
drada, and  to  paaa  to  Lopes  and  to  Fenrera,  it  218. 

FUgentio,  Father,  Lord  Baoon'a  letter  to,  with  aome 
account  of  hb  writings,  i.  5. 

Furnace,  wind,  to  aeparale  the  metal,  it  460. 

Gabato,  Sebastian,  hb  voyage  to  America,  t  368. 
Galba,  his  death,  t  12 ;  Tadtus*s  sajing  of  him,  1 20 ; 

undid  himself  by  a  speech,  t  21. 
Galen,  t  198 ;  full  of  ostentation,  t  57. 
Galle^Ie,  it  457. 
Garoea,  Olympian,  t205;   of  rectc«tion,  t205;  of 

Prometheus,  t  308. 
Gardens,  when  profitable,  it  884  ;  essay  on,  t  51 ;  die 

purest  of  pleasures,  t  51 ;  plan  of  for  all  montha,  t 

61 ;  royal,  ought  not  to  be  under  thirty  acrea,  t  51 ; 

apt  division  for  them,  1 51. 
Gardiner's,  Bishop,  saying  that  he  would  be  a  bishop 

one  hundred  years  afler  his  death,  ii.  230 ;  saying 

of  the  Protestants,  t  108. 
Ckrdiner,  Sir  Robert,  praise  of,  ii.  477. 
Garlic,  preparation  of,  it  466. 
Garrisons  on  the  bonlers  of  Scotland,  suggestions  as  to 

the  removal  of,  it  143. 
Gaunt,  retreat  of,  it  208. 
Gellias,  A.,  his  saying  of  those  who  are  constantly 

making  distinctions,  t  33. 
(^neralities,  empty  and  barren,  i.  215. 
Generation  of  living  creatures  in  the  womb,  ii.  101. 
Generation  by  copulation,  it  12.?. 
Generationa,  history  of,  or  nature  at  large,  five  divisions 

of,  ii.  674. 
Germination,  experiments  touching  the  acceleration  of, 

it  60 ;  retardation  of,  ii.  61. 
Germany,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 

it  248. 
Ghent,  ii.  451. 
Giddiness,  causes  of,  ii.  99. 
Gilbert,  Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  it  316. 
Gilbert,  his  theory  of  a  "  vacuum  coacervatum,"  t  417. 
Gilbertus,  his   theory  that  stars  are  solid  bodies  in 

vacuo  except  aurrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  ii.  578 ; 

hb  observations  that  heavy  bodies  carried  a  distance 

from  the  earth,  are  gmdually  divested  of  their  motion 

towards  bodies  beneath,  ii.  586. 
Glass,  rusted  by  women  looking  upon  it,  ii.  127 ;  ex- 
periments on,  ii.  457;  materials  of^  it  104 ;  sand  of 

the  nature  of,  ii.  105;  as  to  metals  incorporating 

with,  it  459. 
Gbsaea,  musical,  it  8,  33 ;  for  burning  powder,  B.  27. 


Globe,  intellectual  deacription  of,  it  571 
Globea,  appearance  of,  at  a  Aatanoe,  n. 
Glorious  men,  their  character,  t  57. 
Glory,  eamy  on  vain,  1 57 ;  the  apar  ol 
Glowworm,  experiment  touching  the,  S 
God,  the  aparkle  of  our  creation  figh 
acknowledge  a  Deity  atill  buma  wi 
70;  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  tbi 
by  the  creaturea,  t  71 ;  b  only  aeU 
knowledge,  especblly  natural  phiki 
nugnify  hb  glory,  t  98. 
Godfivy's  case,  u.  528,  530. 
Gold,  making  of,  it  457 ;  most  flexib 
heaviest  and  closest  of  metab,  it  60 
making  of,  it  49 ;  will  incorporate 
other  metala,  it  459 ;  the  nature  of, 
incorporate  with  iron,  it  459 ;  meltel 
Gold  and  silver,  disproportion  in  price 
Good,  active,  t  221 ;  paasive,  t  221. 
€k>od,  coloura  of  good  and  evfl,  t  72. 
Goodness  and  gofxlneas  of  nature,  eaai 
Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  266. 
Goose's  liver  a  delicacy  among  the  Ron 
Gorge,  Sir  Ferdinando,  confession  ci^ 

confession  of,  it  367. 
Gorgons,  t  293. 
Government  of  bishops,  ii.  423. 
Government  of  bishops  sole  enemy,  fl 
Government,  civil,  the  temper  of  it,  to 
good  heart,  and  not  aa  aervile  vaaaal 
greatness  in  the  state,  ii.  223. 
Government  of  the  church,  t  248. 

rivemment,  t  228,  238 ;  where  deA 
four  pillars,  religion,  justice,  count 
i.  22 ;  nourbh  virtues  grown,  but  dl 
the  seed,  t  46;  observations  on, 
weak  unnatural,  it  443 ;  of  Turk% 

men,  it  443. 
Governments  have  excelled  under  la 

t  165;  the  best  like  the  best  crysta 
Governors,  advantage  of  learned,  t 

depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  gova 
Gout,  receipt  for  the,  ii.  469 ;  break! 

against,  ii.  466  ;  cure  for  the,  ii.  17 
Gradations,  fine,  alternate  into  disthie 

ture,  ii.  579 ;  Son  masculc  in   a 

matter,  ii.  579 ;  Jupiter,  satellitea  « 
Gnecia,  the  best  princes  of  were  tbf 

162. 
Grafting  vines  upon  vines,  it  88. 
Graftmg  plants,  H.  62,  64. 
Grafting  trees,  it  464. 
Grains  of  youth,  it  466. 
Grammar,  its  uses,  t  213. 
Grants  against  law,  ii.  473. 
Grants,  staying  of  at  the  great  aeal,  I 
Grenson,  battle  of,  it  157,  226. 
Grapes,  how  to  keep,  it  86. 
Graveling,  Spanish  Armada  beaten  al 
Gravity,  experiment  touching,  ii.  11 

expansion  and  conjunction  of  in  t 

565. 
Gray,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  In 

takes  Fort  del  Or.  u.  207. 
Gren  treasons,  i.  293. 
Greame,  Sir  Richard,  his  comet  the  < 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Kinsafe,  it  2! 
Great  Instauration  of  Lord  Bacon,  ni 
Greatness,  of  a  state  requires  a  fit  i 

228;  consists  in  population  and  I 

222 ;  in  the  valour  of  the  people,  B. 
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common  subject  be  fit  to  make  a  aoldier,  iu  23d ; 

in  government,  to  keep  subjects  in  good  heart,  and 

not  as  senrile  Tassala,  ii  223;  in  the  commandment 

ot  the  sea,  ii.  223. 
Oieatnees  of  Britain,  discoone  on,  iL  222 ;  in  measar- 

ing  greatness  too  much  ascribed  to  largeness  of 

territory,  ii.  222;  to  riches,  ii.  222;  to  soil  and 

commodities,  iL   222;   to  strength  of   towns,  ii. 

228. 
Great  Britain,  history  of,  L  386. 
OwiBse,  to  take  out  spots  of,  ii.  22. 
Greek  philosophers,  excellences  and  defects  of,  L  299 ; 

their  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  t  426. 
Greek  philosophy,  i.  299. 
Gffeenvil,  Sir  Richaid,  his  memorable  defence  of  the 

Revenge,  iL  210. 
Chegory  I.,  Pope,  censured  for  obliterating  the  memory 

of  the  heathen,  L  176. 
Grecian  idols,  L  207. 
Grecians,  their  and  the  alohymists*  philosophy  all  that 

is  received,  L  79 ;  what  they  knew,  L  80 ;  the  Egyp- 
tians' remark  on  them,  i.  120. 
Grenada,  conquest  of,  i.  344. 
Greril,  Sir  Fulk,  saying  of  his,  L  1 18,  12a 
Grief,  cause  and  effect  of,  iL  96. 
OfievaBcea,  mode  of  complaint  of,  ii.  286. 
Ground,  compoats  and  helps  of;  iL  79. 
Growth  and  statne,  aoeelention  of,  iL  63. 
Groyne,  the  Spanish  Armada  sets  forth  out  of  it  and 

driven  back,  iL  209. 
Gmcciardine,  Francis,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  iL 

257 ;  opiniea  of  the  grandfioher  of  FhiHp  of  Spain, 

iL257. 
Guinea-pepper,  causes  sneezing,  ii.  127. 
Qfnse,  Duke  ct,  saying  concerning,  iL  384;  Doke  of, 

u.448. 
Ottise,  that  fiintily  the  authors  of  the  troubles  in  France 

and  Scotland,  ii.  257 ;  their  actions,  iL  267. 
Gum  of  trees  is  the  juice  straining  through,  iL  7. 
Gum  tragacanth,  dissolution  of,  iL  465. 
Gums  have  sweet  odour  from  being  strained,  iL  8. 
Oonpowder,  force  o^  to  what  aacribed,  iL  1 1 ;  efieets 

produced  by  the  invention  of,  iL  431. 

Hackit,  a  fimatie,  iL  250 ;  saying  of  a  woman  m  he 

passed  to  execution,  ii.  250. 
Hackct,  Dr.,  one  of  the  Latin  translators  of  the  Essays, 

L6. 
Hair  on  beasts,  what  causes,  iL  7. 
Hairs,  producing  of,  of  divers  colours,  ii.  22 ;  altering 

the  colour  of,  iL  116. 
HannibaPs  fear  of  Fabius  and  Maroelhis,  L  112;  a 

remark  of  his  upon  Fabius,  L  1 19. 
Hanno's  answer  to  the  Roman  senators,  i.  119. 
Hansbye's  cause,  bribe  aooeptsd  in,  by  tba  k>rd  chan- 
cellor, iL  528. 
Hannooy,  what  constitotes,  ii.  25;  when  sweetest  and 

best,  iL  38;  and  empire,  energies  o^  borne  by  Pan, 

L291. 
Hartshorn,  good  for  agues  and  infections,  iL  91. 
Hasty  selling  as  disadvantageabio  as  interest,  L  36. 
Hattoo,  Lord  Chancellor,  witty  saying  of  his,  L  112. 
Eisiwkius,  Sir  John,  his  and  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage 

to  the  West  Indies  unfortunate,  iL  212 ;  their  dnths, 

n.212. 
Hayward's,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Deposing  of  Richard 

Iln  Bacon's  answer  to  Queen  Elisabeth  thereon,  L 

HI. 
Health,  of  body,  L  202;  chambers  of,  L  267;  new 

advices  upon,  iL  468 ;  essay  on  tha  regimen  at,  L 

89 ;  a  precept  for  long  lasting,  L  39. 


Healing  of  wounds,  experiment  on,  ii.  89. 

Hearing,  displeasure  of,  ii.  93 ;  hindering  or  helping 
of;  iL  44;  when  prayed  on  bill  and  answer,  ii.  488 ; 
precedence  given  to  lawyera  by  descent,  ii.  474. 

Heat,  under  the  equinoctial,  ii.  59 ;  effect  of  on  liquors, 
iL  47;  the  sun  causeth  his  most  vehement  heats 
whilst  in  Leo,  and  why,  iL  139 ;  qualification  of  by 
moisture,  ii.  90 ;  under  earth,  experiment  touching, 
iL  122;  experiment  touching  the  power  of,  ii.  23; 
against  the  waste  of  the  body  by,  ii.  467 ;  and  time, 
like  operations  of;  iL  45 ;  table  of  degrees  or  com- 
parative instances  of  heat,  iii.  379. 

Heats,  great  and  early  ones,  danger  oi;  u.  109 ;  several 
working  the  same  efiect,  iL  118. 

Heathena  mistaken  in  supposing  the  world  an  image 
of  God,  L  194. 

Heavenly  bodies,  theory  of  the  matter  composing  theok 
L  416 ;  theory  of  their  motions,  L  421 ;  history  of, 
should  only  embrace  phenomena  and  not  dogmaa, 
iL  574;  detailed  statement  of,  iL  576;  when  tha 
substance  is  diflerent  from  that  of  this  lower  orb, 
ii.  580;  change  in,  iL  581 ;  some  instances  of,  ii 
582 ;  not  to  be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  errors^  iL 
583 ;  motion  of;  not  evidence  of  their  eternity,  iL 
583 ;  may  act  on  one  another,  iL  583 ;  that  straggle 
from  experience,  Aristotle's  theory  that  they  are  not 
aubject  to  heat,  iL  584. 

Heavens,  rapid  motion  o^  without  noise,  iL  26 ;  sur- 
prising changes  and  anomalies  take  place  thereio, 
apparent  from  the  appearance  of  new  stars,  iL  562 

Heavy  and  light,  history  of,  iiL  465. 

Hebrew  mysteries,  origin  of  the  foble  of  Pan,  L  290/ 

Hebrews,  their  diligence  about  sounds,  ii.  35 ;  com 
monwealth,  justice  in  the  gate  of  the,  ii.  508. 

Hector,  Dr.,  his  saying  to  the  London  dames,  L  78. 

Helps  for  intellectual  powers,  published  by  Rawley,  in 
hb  Resuscitatio,  L  6. 

Helvetian  name,  no  small  band  to  knit  their  confedem- 
dea  the  faster,  iL  141. 

HelwissSy  confession  of,  iL  317. 

Hemlock,  taking  off  the  form  of  execution  of  capital 
ofiendera  in  Athens,  iL  85. 

Hemp,  advantage  of  planting,  iL  884 ;  prophecy  on, 
with  respect  to  En^bnd,  i.  48. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  death  of;  by  murder,  iL  390. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  murdered,  iL  390. 

Henry  V.,  his  success  wonderful,  but  wanted  con- 
tinuanee,  ii.  245. 

Henry  VL,  his  prophecy  of  Heniy  VII.,  L  43. 

Heniy  VII.  the  only  blemish  of  his  reign  the  multitude 
of  penal  lawa,  iL  236 ;  history  of,  by  Bacon,  noticed 
in  a  letter  to  the  king;  L  274 ;  depreased  his  nobili- 
ty, L  28 ;  in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself 
to  none  but  Morton  and  Fox,  L  29 ;  his  device  re- 
spectmg  farms,  L  37;  was  a  suspicious,  bat  a  stout 
man,  L  40 ;  claims  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  L 
815 ;  accession  to  the  crown,  L  314 ;  difficulties  of 
his  title,  L  315 ;  entry  into  London,  L  316 ;  his  coro- 
nation, L  317;  holds  his  first  Parliament,  L  317; 
attainder  of  his  enemies,  L  318;  his  marriage^  L 
819 ;  oonapiracy  of  Simnell,  L  320 ;  defeato  the  rebsia 
at  Newark,  i.  324 ;  causes  the  queen  to  be  crowned, 
L  325 ;  character  as  a  lawgiver,  L  335 ;  his  iniquitona 
mode  of  extorting  money,  L  374;  his  treaty  of 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  L  380 ;  dectine 
of  hb  health,  L  880;  hb  death,  at  Richmond,  L 
381 ;  character  of,  L  381 ;  hb  love  of  peace,  hia 
saying  upon  it,  L  381. 

Henry  VIIL  autboriied  by  Parliament  to  name  cob* 
mbsionera  to  purge  the  canon  law,  iL  231,  236; 
hbaooe8sion,L885;  character  oC  L  885. 
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Henry,  Prince  of  WaJci,  I  S84;  pruMd  bj  Baeon,  L 
404;  bU  death,  L  404;  his  cbarmder,  L  404. 

Heradidca,  hit  opinion  of  the  anivene,  u.  576. 

HenditiM,  hU  saying,  L  35, 122 ;  bis  oensuie  of  umd's 
coDoeiU,  i.  173 ;  the  two  opinions  of  a  book  of  his 
not  now  extant,  ii.  138 ;  his  theory  discussed,  L  439. 

Herbert,  Mr.  Secretary,  sent  to  Fssfi  House,  with 
mesMge  from  the  queen,  ii.  356. 

Herbert,  dedicstion  to,  iL  431. 

Herbs,  eome  soils  put  forth  odorate,  ii.  128 ;  and  trees, 
experiment  touching  the  lasting  oi^  iL  78 ;  oo  making 
then  medicinable,  iL  69. 

Hereditary  sucossMon,  iL  424. 

Heresy,  offence  of,  iL  165 ;  of  Adamites,  iL  443. 

Heresies,  meditations  on,  L  71;  and  schisms,  the 
greatest  scandals,  L  12. 

Heretic,  converted  by  the  king,  L  372;  Voistia%  a 
celebrated,  iL  306. 

Heretics,  by  their  morality  insinuate  against  God,  L  70. 

Heretical  religion,  and  fiibulous  philosophy  iqprings 
from  the  commixture  of  both,  i.  195. 

Herillus's  opinion  rsTired  by  the  Anabaptists,  L  220. 

Hermaphrodites,  iL  82. 

Hero,  explanation  of  an  altar  described  by  him,  iL  570. 

Hethrington,  DsTid,  declaration  of,  iL  366. 

Hialas,  Peter,  brings  proposals  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  a  princess  of  Spain,  L  364 ;  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  L  364. 

Hiccough,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  90. 

Hierarchy,  degree  of,  L  175. 

Hieroglyphics  and  gestures,  i.  212. 

Hippias^s  dispute  with  Socrates  on  his  sordLl  instances, 
L  188. 

Hippocras,  how  clarified,  ii.  8. 

Hippocrates  narrated  special  cases  of  his  patients,  L 
203  ;  rule  for  dress  in  summer  and  winter,  iL  16. 

History,  civil,  by  Bacon,  L  273 ;  of  Great  Britain,  L  386 ; 
of  Britain,  L  280 ;  of  Henry  VIL,  L  314 ;  of  Henry, 
opinion  of.  L  277;  appendices  of,  L  192;  of  the 
church  militant,  L  192;  civil,  L  189,  191 ;  of  crea- 
tures, perfection  of,  L  187  ;  marvels,  deficiency  of,  L 
187 ;  uflcs  of,  L  188;  arts,  is  deficient,  L  188;  cre- 
dulity of,  ecclesiastical  history  an  example  of,  L  171 ; 
deficiencies  of,  L  189;  ecclesiastical,  L  191 ;  eccle- 
siastical mixed  with  fable,  i.  171 ;  just  and  perfect, 
L  189;  literary,  deficiency  of,  L  187;  uses  of,  ii. 
187;  natural,  and  division  of,  i.  187 ;  deficiency  of, 
L  188 ;  of  mechanics  neglected,  L  188  ;  of  mechanics 
assists  natural  philosophy,  L  188;  natural,  instances 
of  fabulous  matter  in,  i.  171 ;  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  iL  558  ;  of  prophecy  deficient,  i.  191 ;  to 
be  done  with  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not 
at  all,  L  192 ;  relates  to  the  memory,  i.  187 ;  difierent 
kinds  of,  natural,  civil,  eoclesiastiod,  and  literary,  L 
1S7;  varieties  of,  L  190;  of  providence,  judgments, 
dec,  i.  1 92 ;  answering  to  memory  in  the  mind  of 
man,  L  192;  called  narrations,  L  189;  called  chro- 
nicles, L  189. 

Histories  make  men  wise,  i.  55. 

Holland,  our  alliance  with,  ii.  383. 

Holies,  Sir  John,  charge  against  for  scandal,  iL  307. 

Holy  orders,  examination  for,  ii.  427. 

Holy  war,  ii.  435;  advertisement  touching,  iL  436; 
extent  of,  ii.  440. 

Homer,  Alexander's  admiration  of,  i.  179. 

Homer's  verses,  prosperous  men's  fortunes  compared 
to,L  197,225. 

Homicide,  involuntary,  ii.  297;  Roman  law  of,  iL  297. 

Homonymtn,  cases  of  iterstion  to  be  purged  away  in 
reducing  the  common  law,  ii.  232. 

Honest  mind,  value  set  on  a  friend  by  an,  iL  333. 


Hooey,  erperimeDt  toocliiiig,  fi.  116. 

HoDoor,  true,  of  a  Strang  cotopositioi 
king  is  the  fiMintaIn  ol,  iL  297 :  its  i 
44 ;  and  reputation  oi,  essay  on,  L  51 
the  fountain  oi;  L  63 ;  the  apur  of  vk 
saying  of  Consalvo  as  to,  iL  299. 

Hoooora  of  the  ancients  to  eminent  mfli 
L  177. 

Honoun  among  the  Romana,  himiai^ 
divine,  L  177. 

Hope,  the  portion  of  great  men,  L  180; 
earthly,  L  68. 

Horns,  the  renewing  o(,  iL  101. 

Horses'  teeth,  iL  101. 

Hospital,  diven  have  but  the  nami^ 
wealthy  benefices  in  respect  of  the 
239 ;  a  number  of  hospitals,  with  coi 
ments,  more  relief  to  the  poor  than  on 
exorbitant  greatness,  iL  240  ;  hoosi 
correction  commended,  as  mixed  hosf 
impotent  is  relieved  and  the  sturdy  b 
iL241. 

House  of  Commons,  power  oi,  iL  380. 

House  of  Poers,  the  power  o^  iL  380. 

Houses,  use  is  preferable  to  nnifoiml^ 
ways,  marketa,  and  neighboun  make 

Houses  of  husbandry,  law  respecting,  i 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  his  convenatioa 
L123. 

Hugh  of  Bordeaux,  L  199. 

Humanity,  (see  human  philosophy,)  i 

Human  knowledge  concerns  the  mind, 

Human  nature,  capacity  of,  L  201. 

Human  philosophy,  L  201 ;  division  i 
as  an  individual,  L  201 ;  aa  a  mac 
L201. 

Humiliation,  Christian's  duty,  iL  i8f 
man's  feeling,  iL  486. 

Humility  of  Solomon,  L  176. 

Husks,  most  seeds  leave  their,  iL  348. 

Hurts,  judgment  of  the  cure  of,  iL  379 

Hutton,  Justice,  speech  to,  on  his  bej 
of  common  pleas,  ii.  478. 

Hylas,  story  of,  iL  31. 

Hypocrisy  draws  near  to  religion  f 
L76. 

Hypocrites,  meditations  on,  L  69 ;  tl 
tween  them  and  heretics,  L  69 ;  I> 
of  them,  L  122. 

IcARus's  wings,  comparison  drawn,  ii 

Ice,  turning  water  into,  iL  10. 

Idolatry,  degrees  of,  iL  438. 

Idols,  of  the  Egyptians,  L  207 ;  Qrm 
the  mind,  make  men  churlish,  L  16 

Ignorance,  our  Saviour's  firat  show  of 
L  176;  mskes  men  churlish  and  i 
inconvenience  of,  L  182 ;  and  preji 

Illustration,  love  of,  i.  279. 

Images  are  said  to  fix  the  cogitation^ 

Imaginary  sciences,  i.  199. 

Imagination,  how  to  be  entertained, 
fected  by  the,  iL  136  ;  force  of,  iL  I 
tating  that  of  the  sense,  iL  107 ; 
minds  and  spirits  of  men,  ii.  129: 
the,  L  187 ;  fable  of  Ixion  as  to,  L  : 
of  science  with  the,  L  172;  fascti 
L  206 ;  how  to  raise  and  fortify 
mandment  of  reason  over  the,  L  2 
the  body,  i.  202. 

Immateriate  virtues,  emiaaon  of  firv 
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men,  ii.  129 ;  toaching  Uie  tiansmiinon  and  influx 
oAiL  124. 

Impeachment  masUw  by  oath,  iL  289. 

Impoiaoning  by  odonre,  iL  127. 

ImpoiBonment,  offence  of,  ii.  308. 

Importation  of  foreign  commoditiea,  advice  upon,  ii.  886. 

Imports,  impositiona  on,  ii.  278. 

Impoaitiona  on  importa  and  ezporta,  ii.  278 ;  on  mer- 
chandiaea,  argument  concerning,  iL  278 ;  intermia- 
aion  of,  from  Richard  II.  to  Queen  Mary,  ii,  281. 

Impoetori,  meditationa  on,  L  70 ;  iti  aeveral  kinda  of 
impoature,  L  70. 

Impoeture  and  credulity,  concurrence  between,  L  171. 

Impreaaon,  a  branch  of  human  philosophy,  L  202. 

Imprisonment,  for  contempt  may  be  diacharged  when, 
iL  484 ;  for  contempta,  ii.  480. 

Improper  conduct  of  dergy,  iL  414. 

Impropriations,  ii.  429. 

Impulsion,  experimenta  touching,  ii.  103. 

Inuiimate  bodies,  aounda  in,  iL  85. 

Inoenaion,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  iL  268. 

Inclination,  men'a  thoughta  accord  with,  L  46. 

Incorporation  of  metala,  uses  oC  ii.  456. 

Incurable,  a  wise  physician  will  conaider  whether  hia 
patient  be  incurable,  iL  17. 

Induction  by  nature,  better  than  aa  deaeribed  in  logic, 
L  208 ;  of  logicians,  errors  of,  L  208. 

Indian  wealth,  advice  concerning,  ii.  387. 

Indian  maize,  ita  apirit  of  nouriahment,  IL  15 ;  ita  uae, 
a.  467. 

Indiana,  their  adf-sacrifice  by  fire,  L  46. 

Indiea,  the  greatness  of  Spain,  but  an  acoesabn  to  aoch 
aa  are  masters  by  sea,  ii.  201,  214. 

Induction,  what  form  of,  should  be  introduced,  L  434. 

Induration  of  bodies,  iL  20 ;  by  aasimilation,  iL  21 ; 
by  sympathy,  ii.  1 16 ;  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Infections,  tranamiasion  of^  iL  125. 

Infedioua  diseases,  experiment  on,  iL  46. 

Infusions,  experiments  touching,  in  liquor  and  air,  iL  9. 

Influxion,  divine,  L  206. 

Infoimers,  abuaea  of  common,  iL  236  ;  recommendation 
to  appoint  an  officer  over  them,  iL  236. 

Injunction,  for  staying  auits  at  common  law,  iL  481 ; 
upon  defendant'a  confession,  ii.  472. 

Injunctions,  aa  to  granting,  ii.  472 ;  aa  to  making,  iL 
474 ;  to  be  enrolled,  iL  484 ;  againat  waate,  iL  481 ; 
for  poaaession,  iL  481 ;  not  granted  or  stayed  on  pri- 
vate petition,  iL  480 ;  for  atay  of  auita,  iL  482 ;  not 
granted  on  mere  priority  of  auit,  iL  480. 

hk,  cuttle,  experiment  touching,  iL  100. 

Innovationa  in  the  church,  precaution  to  be  uaed  o^ 
iL  378 ;  in  the  lawa,  ii.  513 ;  esMy  of,  L  32. 

Inquiaition,  a  bulwark  againat  the  entrance  of  the  truth 
of  God,  iL  248 ;  concerning  the  winda,  iiL  488. 

Inaecta,  experimenta  touching  the,  iL  100. 

Inapiaaation  of  the  air,  eflect  of,  iL  127. 

Inatauration,  the  great,  iiL  329 ;  notice  of,  L  276. 

Instinct  of  beea  and  ants,  iL  93. 

Integrity  of  learned  men,  L  168. 

Intellect,  acaling  ladder  of  the,  iiL  519. 

InteUectualiata,  cenaure  of  their  errora,  L  178. 

Intellectual  powers,  discourse  concerning  helps  for 
them,  L  104 ;  have  fewer  meana  to  work  apon  them 
than  the  will  or  body,  L  106 ;  exerciae  the  prevail- 
ing help,  L  106. 

interlocutory,  ordera  aa  to,  iL  472. 

Interpretation  of  acripture,  L  241 ;  of  nature,  L  422. 

Interpreter,  qualitiea  of  the,  iL  543;  dntiea  of  the, 
iL544. 

[nterrogatoriea,  when  allowed,  ii.  488. 

Invaaive  war,  iL  28ci. 
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Inventions,  aometimefi  the  cause  of  riches,  L  42 ;  in- 
ventory o(,  now  in  use,  L  88 ;  the  race  c^  hindered 
by  the  motives  for  the  search  of  knowledge,  L  97 ; 
by  chance,  represented  by  bunting  Ceres,  L  292 ; 
new,  how  found,  L  199;  very  imperfect,  L  422; 
modes  of,  in  use,  reviewed,  L  429 ;  efiects  produced 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
compass,  L  431. 

Invention  of  two  kinds,  L  207 ;  arte  and  acienoes  defi- 
cient, i.  207;  want  o^  in  professors^  L  174. 

Invention  and  discovery,  hopes  and  proapecta  of  their 
progress,  i.  431 ;  from  the  operation  of  time,  L  431 ; 
from  the  power  of  chance,  L  432 ;  from  trsnsferring 
and  applying  inventions  already  known,  L  433 ;  from 
the  union  of  the  empirical  and  philoaophical  meana 
of  arts  and  sciences,  i.  433  ;  from  the  errors  of  times 
past,  i.  433 ;  meana  of  performance,  general  m«Tffn» 
concerning,  L  433. 

Invention  and  memory,  divorce  between,  L  186. 

Inventors  of  arts  were,  by  the  andenta,  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods,  L  177. 

Inventors  consecrated  by  the  ancienta,  L  207. 

Iphicrates,  saying  of  his,  L  115;  his  opinions  o(,  and 
method  of  treating  with  the  Lacedsmonlan  war,  iL 
204,  250. 

Ipichrates,  the  Athenian,  L  289. 

Ireland  twice  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  206 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  iL  207;  reduction 
to  civility  by  King  Jamea,  ii.  285 ;  civilization  of,  iL 
477 ;  against  the  new  Iwroughs  in,  iL  514 ;  how  to 
act  with,  in  religioua  matters,  ii.  477 ;  directions  for 
governing,  iL  477;  its  savage  etate,  ii.  452;  letters 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  relating  to,  iL  190,  191 ;  con- 
siderations touching  the  plantation  in,  ii.  183 ;  the 
queen'a  service  in,  iL  188 ;  letter  to  Secretanr  Cecil 
after  defeat  of  the  Spanudi  forcea  in  Ireland,  invit- 
ing him  to  embrace  the  care  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom to  dvility,  iL  187 ;  the  roots  of  troubles  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  190. 

Iron,  a  quality  of  it,  iL  138 ;  commanda  gold,  andent 
wise  men's  saying,  iL  285 ;  a  brave  commodity  in 
new  plantations,  L  41 ;  wdght  of,  in  water,  ii.  464. 

Iron  and  flint,  union  of,  iL  455. 

Iron  and  brass,  union  of,  iL  456. 

Irresolution,  examples  against,  L  165. 

Irrigation  and  watering  ground,  iL  80. 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  aaying  about  good  forms,  L  56. 

Isburgh,  Charlea  V.  forced  from,  iL  200,  213. 

Italy,  etate  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iL248. 

Iterations,  loss  of  time  excepting  iterating  the  atate  of 
the  question,  L  82. 

Ixion,  fable  of,  aa  to  imaginativeneas,  L  165 ;  faUe  of, 
a  figure  of  febuloua  learning,  L  199. 

JiiLa,  infectioua  aroell  of,  iL  126. 

James,  Saint,  hia  aaying,  L  35. 

James,  King,  advice  to  country  gentlemen  to  go  from 
London,  L  124;  anecdotea  of,  L  124. 

Jamea  I.  and  Edward  IIL,  comparison  drawn,  iL  268. 

Jason,  the  Thessalian,  a  saying  of  hia,  L  115;  his  in. 
tended  expedition  into  Persia  put  a  atop  to  by  hia 
death,  iL  223. 

Jaundice,  medidnea  for  the,  iL  136. 

Jeating,  when  disgraceful,  iL  486. 

Jesta,  certain  things  ought  to  be  privileged  from  L  40 

Jesuits  the  greatest  exactors,  iL  254. 

Jesuits,  thdr  preoepta  and  uaa,  L  30 ;  praised  for  awak- 
ing human  learning,  i.  98 ;  Charlea's,  King  of  Swe- 
den, conduct  towaid  them,  L 112 ;  principle  of  pn* 
intof,iL291. 
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Jewd,  Bishop  of  Stlisbaiy,  bti  hit  words,  u.  t66 ;  Um 
CODstraction  of  tbem  by  the  Catholics,  iL  265. 

Jjb,  the  book  of,  pregnant  with  natorsl  philosophy,  L 
175;  fall  of  natund  philosophy,  l  98. 

Jonson,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  Latin  translators  of  the 
esMys,  L  5. 

Jones,  Sir  WUtiam,  speech  to,  on  being  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  iL  476. 

Jotham,  parable  of,  iL  870. 

Journals  and  annals  commended  by  Tacitiis,  L  190. 

Jovinianus,  how  death  of  caused,  iL  127. 

Joy,  effects  of,  iL  96. 

Joy  of  Pius  Quintus,  iL  135. 

Judah  and  Isnchar's  blessing  will  never  meet,  i.  37. 

Judge,  grants  o£,  iL  413 ;  a  popular  one  a  deformed 
thing,  ii.  475. 

Judges  fall  upon  their  knees  to  the  king,  ii.  495 ;  the 
duties  of,  defined,  iL  478 ;  duties  of,  ii.  475 ;  direc- 
tions how  and  what  they  are  to  study,  iL  478 ;  their 
office,  L  58 ;  the  four  parts  of,  L  58 ;  strange  that 
they  should  have  noted  fiiTOurites,  i.  59 ;  necessity  of 
their  knowing  the  law,  ii.  296 ;  their  stay  upon  cir- 
cuit, iL  379 ;  choice  of  good,  ii.  378 ;  as  to  a  charge 
to  be  made  by  the  king  or  lord  chainoellor,  iL  379 ; 
Sir  E.  Coke's  letter,  ii.  507 ;  letter  to  the  king  in  the 
case  of  coromendams,  ii.  492 ;  as  to  the  Welsh,  ii. 
379 ;  their  honour  the  king's  whom  they  represent, 
iL  378 ;  king's  admonition  to  the,  in  case  of  com- 
mendams,  iL  493;  people  not  competent,  ii.  419; 
holding  their  places  during  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
ii.  499 ;  lines  and  portraitures  of  good,  ii.  478 ;  Sir 
F.  Bacon  to  the,  ii.  515 ;  puisne,  when  they  should 
be  preferred,  iL  379. 

Judges  of  circuits,  directions  to,  iL  475. 

Judgment  at  common  law,  persons  suing  to  be  leliered 
against  to  enter  into  good  bond,  iL  472. 

Judgment,  iL  210;  a  minister  should  not  trust  wholly 
in  his  own  nor  in  servants',  ii.  377 ;  arts  of,  L  210 ; 
where  deficient,  L  211. 

Judicial  charges  and  tracts,  iL  471. 

Juggler,  tricks  of  a,  ii.  130. 

Julianus's  edict  against  Christians,  L  176. 

Julius  Caesar,  an  instance  of  excellence  in  arms  and 
learning,  L  164;  forsook  eloquence  for  the  wars, 
L234. 

Julius  III.,  Pope,  his  apophthegms,  L  108. 

Juno's  suitor,  or  baseness,  i.  298. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  confined  by  Edward  T.,  ii.  390. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  iL  379 ;  of  Court  of  Chancery, 
iL471. 

Jury  of  the  verge,  directions  to,  iL  290. 

Justice,  commutative  and  distributive,  coincidence  be- 
tween, and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
L  194. 

Justice,  chief,  his  behaviour  to  deputies,  ii.  477. 

Justice,  the  lantern  of,  iL  321;  the  ordinary  courts 
of,  iL  380 ;  delays  of,  torture,  ii.  487 ;  ordinances  for 
the  right  administration  of  in  chancery,  iL  469 ;  ex- 
amples of,  for  terror,  iL  380 ;  next  to  religion,  ii. 
378 ;  panegyric  on  King  James*s  administration  of, 
iL  306. 

Justice  and  protection  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189  ;  summary  justice  recom- 
mended for  an  interim,  ii.  1 89. 

Justices  of  peace,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Justinian's  reduction  and  recompilation  of  the  civil 
laws,  iL  231,  235. 

Justs,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

Ebkpkr,  lord,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the,  iL  521 ; 
declaration  of,  iL  370. 


Kermes  or  actileC  powder,  iL  99. 

Kernels  laid  at  the  roots  make  pUnti  proip0r>  u*  13; 
better  reason  of,  iL  18. 

Kernes,  their  licentioua  idleneM  one  of  the  roots  of  te 
Irish  troubles,  iL  190. 

Kikiare,  Eiarl  ot,  supports  the  eountefleit  Plantagcosl, 
L  321 ;  slain  near  Newark,  L  325. 

King  Jamea's  correction  of  Lord  Bacon's  M88.,  L 
277;  letter  to  the,  on  legal  proeeedtngs,  iL  51S; 
enloginm  on,  iL  272;  compared  to  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  iL  272;  answer  to,  from  Cbrhamboiy, 
touching  Lord  Coke  and  Buckingham,  iL  519; 
letter  from  Lord  C.  Bacon  to,  touching  patents,  iL 
527 ;  duty  of,  L  222 ;  duties  of  profeanoos,  L  223; 
of  auctions,  L  223;  praise  of  the,  L  161,  162, 
letter  to,  touching  the  examination  of  Peacham,  iL 
511. 

King's  admonition  of  the  judges  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  touching  the  commeodams,  iL  493 ;  stjis 
and  titles,  suggestions  as  to  the,  iL  146 ;  his  piao- 
gativo,  cases  of,  ii.  165 ;  in  war  and  pesee,  iL  165; 
in  trade,  iL  166 ;  in  the  persons  of  his  sobjecti,  iL 
166;  in  his  person  solutus  legibos,  yet  his  sdi 
limited  by  law,  iL  169;  the  oorporatioa  of  tht 
crown  differs  from  all  other  oorporationa,  iL  177; 
several  privileges  of  the  king  stated,  iL  178 ;  tht 
doctrine  respecting  homage  to  the  crown  in  that  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  banishnMnt  of  the  8psQeH% 
ii.  178 ;  observations  upon  it,  iL  178 ;  the  CoottDQM 
entertaining  certain  petitions  oonceming  prifsls 
injuries  of  merchants  from  the  Spaniards  ssstitsd 
to  be  a  derogation  from  his  prerogative,  iL  197; 
letter  to  the  judges  touching  the  case  of  codbmb- 
dams,  iL  493 ;  right  of  purveyanoe,  iL  388 ;  sntiy, 
proclamation  on  the,  iL  451. 

Kings,  conduct  of  their  servanta,  L  161 ;  laboond 
speech  unbecoming  in,  L 161 ;  Advantages  of  lesned, 
L  177;  duty  of  subjects  to,  L  168;  learned,  advsa- 
tages  of,  L  1 64,  165 ;  truly  learned,  almost  a  mirsds 
for  to  be,  L  162;  style,  proclamation  on,  iL  453; 
styled  gods  on  earth,  ii.  376;  not  envied  but  by 
kings,  L  17 ;  in  council  not  to  open  his  own  inclina- 
tion too  much,  L  29 ;  the  high  rate  they  set  upon 
friendship,  i.  33 ;  the  power  of  princes  to  add  gnat- 
ness  to  their  kingdoms,  L  39 ;  a  wise  prince  to  dia* 
cem  the  intentions  of  aspirers,  i.  44. 

King's  Bench,  power  of,  laid  down  in  Bagg*s  csse^  iL 
507. 

King's  court,  choice  of  officers  for  the,  ii.  387. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  phenomenon  in,  a  wooden 
building  there  containing  liella,  iiL  543. 

Kingdoms,  essay  on  their  true  greatness,  i.  36 ;  their 
power  in  the  wariike  disposition  of  the  people,  L  36; 
for  greatness  should  profess  arms  as  their  prindpsi 
occupstion,  L  38;  should  beware  of  siding  with 
factions,  L  55 ;  too  high  fsctions  a  sign  of  wsakoesi 
in  princes,  i.  56 ;  description  of  a  king,  L  62 ;  a 
prodigal  king  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  pandmoDiooi, 
i.  63 ;  five  things  of  which  he  should  have  a  special 
care,  L  63. 

Kinsale,  Spaniards  defeated  at,  and  their  general, 
d' A  Vila,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  200,  211;  bravery  of  tlis 
English  at  the  battle  of,  iL  21 1 ;  treaty  at,  iL  211. 

Knighthood,  advice  to  bestow  some  among  the  under 
takers  of  the  plantations  in  Ireland,  iL  185. 

Knowd,  James,  the  confession  of,  ii.  366;  sent  t 
Tyrone  by  Lee,  iL  350. 

Knowledge,  praise  of^  i.  79 ;  on  the  ends  of;  L  81  * 
to  be  limited  by  religion  and  to  be  referred  to  ust. 
L  81 ;  a  preservative  against  unbelief,  L  83 ;  impe£ 
ments  o^  i.  84 ;  the  different  desires  of  the  delifcie^ 
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and  reoeived  of,  i.  85;  like  water,  never  ariiei  higher 
than  the  leirel  from  which  it  fell,  L  85;  it«  end 
generally'  miitaken,  L  87 ;  on  the  errors  in  the 
mind  in  the  inquisition  oC  i.  91 ;  Bacon's  thoughts 
of,  L  96 ;  generates  pride,  t  162 ;  is  power,  I  182 ; 
of  man  like  water,  springing  from  below,  descending 
from  above,  i.  193;  divided  into  divinity  and  philo- 
sophy, L  193;  Plato's  opinion  of,  L  161 ;  advantages 
of  to  its  possessor,  L  182;  insures  immortality,  L 
183;  pleasures  of  the  gp-eatest,  u  183;  not  the 
quality  o^  that  can  swell  the  mind,  i.  162;  not 
tike  lines,  L  193 ;  like  branches  of  a  tree,  L  193 ; 
desire  of  perfect,  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  man,  i. 
175 ;  dignity  of^  is  to  be  sought  in  the  archetype, 
L  174;  true,  is  wisdom,  i.  174;  uses  of,  u  163; 
objections  to  advancement  of,  i.  162 ;  praise  of,  in  the 
Soiptures,  L  176  ;  aspiring  to  the  cause  of  the  fall, 
L  162 ;  contemplation  of  God's  creatures  produceth, 
L  163;  delivery  of,  by  aphorisms,  i.  214;  critical, 
L  217 ;  pedantical,  L  2 17 ;  is  pabulum  animi,  L  207 ; 
•  as  pyramida,  whereof  history  is  the  basis,  i.  197; 
is  a  representation  of  truth,  L  171 ;  of  ourselves,  L 
233 ;  Solomon's  observations  on  the  nature  of,  L 
163;  when  a  cause  of  anxiety,  i.  163;  increases 
anxiety,  Solomon  says,  i.  163;  limits  of,  L  163; 
humanizes  men's  minds,  i.  181 ;  improves  private 
virtues,  L  181 ;  removes  temerity,  levity,  and  inso- 
lency,  L  182;  and  vain  admiration,  i.  182;  miti- 
gates the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  fortune,  L  182 
tradition  of,  not  ingenuous  but  magistral,  L  173 
enoneous  motives  for  the  acquisition  of,  L  174 
error  of  too  early  reducing  into  method,  i  178 
advantages  of,  L  174;  true  end  of,  i.  174;  civil,  L 
228 ;  of  others,  L  232 ;  advancement  of,  interrupted 
by  being  applied  to  professions,  i.  174;  improves 
morals,  L  182. 

LABOum  encouraged  by  reward,  L  184. 

Labyrinth  of  Dedalus,  L  300. 

Labyrinthi  filum*  i.  96. 

Lace,  makmg  if  in  England,  ii.  384. 

Ltcedsmon,  their  niceness  in  admitting  naturalisation, 
iL  224 ;  its  strength  compared  to  a  river,  stronger  at 
a  distance,  but  weak  at  the  fountain,  iL  224. 

Lakes,  artificial,  i.  266. 

Lamech,  his  boast  of  murder,*iL  298. 

Land  improved  by  draining,  iL  384 ;  statute  for  aliena- 
tion of,  L  343. 

Lands,  how  to  improve,  iL  384;  no  such  usury  as 
from  improving,  iL  387. 

Lancaster,  court  of  the  duchy  of,  iL  513. 

Lancashiro  being  backward  in  religion.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth erected  four  stipends  for  preachers  therein, 
iL241. 

Lantern  of  justice  evidence,  ii.  321. 

Lard,  its  use  in  removing  warts,  iL  136. 

Lassitude,  experiments  touching,  iL  98. 

Latin,  character  of  language,  iiL  222. 

Latimer's,  Bishop,  sajing  how  to  make  the  king  rich, 
L  108. 

Latimer's  case,  notes  upon  Lord,  ii.  528. 

Latter  times  prophesie«l  by  Daniel,  L  191. 

Laud's,  Dr.,  saying  about  hypocrites,  L  122. 

Laughing,  effect  of,  iL  97. 

Law  tracts,  iii.  219. 

Law  of  revolt,  ii.  364. 

Law,  L  238 ;  the  king  its  life,  L  63 ;  its  life  in  the  exe- 
cution, ii.  292 ;  reaches  every  wrong  or  injury,  iL 
507 ;  the  common  law  more  worthy  than  the  statute 
law,  and  the  law  of  nature  more  worthy  than  them 
both,  iL  169 ;  fevoors  three  things,  life,  libeitj,  and 


dower,  ii.  176 ;  where  a  prince's  title  is  by  law  he  can 
never  change  the  laws,  for  they  create  his  title,  iL  181 ; 
as  mixed  as  our  language,  iL  230,  235 ;  the  objec- 
tions to  our  laws,  ii.  230 ;  university  lectures,  advice 
to  raise  the  pension  of  out  of  the  Sutton  Estate, 
iL  241 ;  elements  of  the  common,  iiL  219;  maxims 
of,  iiL  219 — ^247;  use  of  the,  iiL  247;  arguments 
in,  iii.  267 ;  the  civil,  not  to  be  neglected,  iL  380 ; 
the  just  use  to  be  made  of,  iL  486. 

Laws,  the  treatise  de  regolis  juris  most  important  to 
the  health  of  (he,  iL  232 ;  good  laws  some  bridle  to 
bad  princes,  ii.  234 ;  execution  of  the  old,  ii.  267, 
286 ;  Engluh  second  to  none,  iL  378 ;  multiplicity 
of,  evil,  iL  285 ;  against  usury,  i.  333 ;  against  man- 
slaughter, i.  333 ;  various  improvements  in,  i.  333 ; 
their  three  natures,  jura,  leges,  and  mores,  ii.  141 ; 
several  laws  are  of  the  internal  points  of  separation 
with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  considerations  touching  them, 
and  touching  a  digest  of  them,  ii.  147 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
union  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  158 ; 
a  preparation  towards  the  union  of  thoee  laws,  iL 
160;  the  division  of  jus  publicum,  iL  161;  the 
great  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  power  moves, 
ii.  168;  although  the  king  is  solutus  legibus,  his 
acts  are  limited  by  law,  iL  169;  penal,  during 
James  I.,  iL  306 ;  work  on,  iL  435. 

Laws  of  England,  i.  239 ;  their  dignity,  L  239 ;  their 
defect,  i.  239 ;  civil,  L  239 ;  how  pressed,  i.  238 ; 
how  expounded,  L  238;  proposal  for  amendment 
of,  iL  229  ;  objections  to,  and  answers  to  those  ob- 
jections, ii.  230 ;  oflTer  of  digest  of,  ii.  233. 

Laws  written  upon  by  philosophers  or  lawyers,  not 
statesmen,  ii.  238. 

Lawyers,  not  judged  by  the  issue  of  their  causes, 
L  203;  not  always  the  best  statesmen,  L  164;  not 
the  best  lawmakers,  i.  238 ;  write  what  is,  not  what 
ought  to  be,  law,  L  238 ;  fees  of,  ii.  474. 

Lawgivers  are  kings  after  their  decease,  ii.  230. 

Lea.  Sir  James,  temper  and  gravity  of,  iL  477. 

Learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from  their  errors, 
L  166;  are  not  slothful,  i.  105;  patriotism  of,  L 
168;  objections  to  learning  by,  i.  162 ;  morigeration 
of  not  disallowed,  L  169;  negligence  of,  L  168; 
sometimes  fail  in  exact  application,  L  168 ;  poverty 
of,  L  166;  meanness  of  (heir  employment,  L  167; 
would  impose  ancient  precepts,  L  167 ;  should  be 
rewarded,  i.  185 ;  works  relating  to,  L  185 ;  should 
be  countenanced,  L  185;  influence  of  studies  on 
the  manners  of,  i.  167 ;  in  obscurity  m  stetes  com, 
pared  to  Cassius  and  Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Junta- 
i.  167 ;  errors  in  their  studies,  i.  169 ;  have  preferred 
their  countries'  good  to  their  own  interest,  L  168. 

Learned  kings,  &c.,  advantages  of,  L  164,  165. 

Learning,  will  defend  the  mind  against  idleness,  i. 
166;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  L  183;  humanliea 
men's  minds,  L  182;  improves  private  virtoea,  L 
182;  improves  morals,  L  182;  represses  inconve- 
niences between  men,  L  177;  ita  effecU  illurtrated 
by  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  L  177 ;  does  not  under- 
mine reverence  of  laws,  L  166;  peccant  humours 
of,  L  172;  want  of  inquiry  in  unlaboured  parte  of, 
L  186;  diviaion  of,  L  187;  objections  of  learned 
men  to,  L  166;  makes  men  more  ready  to  agree 
than  obey,  L  164;  impediments  to,  L  163;  soft- 
ens men's  minds,  L  164 ;  enlarges  military  power, 
L  179,  180;  scriptunl  praise  of,  L  176;  ancient 
preserved  by  the  Christian  church,  L  176 ;  relievea 
roan'a  afllictions,  L  176 ;  ministers  greater  strength 
than  infirmity,  L  165 ;  places  of,  L  184 ;  books  oC 
L  185;  insores  imoMrtality,  L  183,  uses  of,  L  109; 
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eoDimtioQi,  L  169,  170;  nnprofiuble,  L  171;  tua 
most  rvDOwned  for  arau  most  admired  for,  t  164 ; 
objections  of  politiciMu  to,  answered,  i.  164;  ad- 
vantages otf  pn6amiej  of^  i.  174 ;  teaches  the  use 
of  distinctions  and  exceptions,  L  165 ;  human  prooA 
of  the  adrantages  d,  L  177;  advantages  of  in 
kings,  governors,  and  senators,  i  177 ;  ondoes  the 
mind  iHth  tender  sense,  L  168 ;  erroneoos,  and  dif- 
ferent errors  oi,  i  169;  advantages  o(,  in  princes 
and  governors,  L  164,  165;  takes  away  levity,  t»- 
meritj,  and  insolencj,  i.  182;  and  vain  admiration, 
L  182 ;  and  mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse 
fortune,  L  18S ;  flourishes  in  the  middle  of  a  state, 
L  63 ;  has  its  infency,  jouth,  strength,  and  old  age,  i. 
62 ;  why  learning  now  has  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
L  87;  Antisthenes's  opinion  to  unlearn  what  is 
naught  was  the  most  necessary  thing,  i.  120 ;  of  Eliza- 
betb,  i.  166 ;  excellence  of  and  propagation  of,  L  162. 

fjeaming  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  L 
164,  165 ;  comparison  of,  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 

Lead  incorporatas  with  copper,  iL  459 ;  mixed  with 
silver,  iL  108;  salt  o^  with  lead,  iL  460;  weight 
of,  in  water,  iL  464. 

Leaf  of  burrage,  its  virtue,  iL  9. 

Leagues  typified  in  the  feble  of  St^x,  L  289. 

Leaves  not  so  nourishing  as  roots,  iL  14. 

Lecturers  should  be  the  ablest  men,  L  185 ;  inade- 
quacy of  rewards  for,  L  185. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  sofiered  for  rebellion,  iL  350 ;  his 
eonfeesion,  iL  365. 

Lea,  Sir  John,  notes  upon  the  case  ot,  iL  527. 

Left  side,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  121. 

Legacies,  suiu  for,  ii.  514. 

Legal  questions  for  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  iL  516. 

Legends,  their  origin,  L  70. 

L^s,  how  to  form  the  calves  of  die,  iL  1 1. 

Leicester,  Thomas,  Earl  of;  his  library,  iL  508. 

Lepanto,  battle  o(,  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk, 
£38. 

Leprosy  most  contagious  before  maturity,  L  175. 

Lethe,  the  river,  runs  as  well  above  ground  as  below, 
L60. 

Letters,  in  business,  when  good,  L  53;  relating  to 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  iL  497. 

Lttters  patent,  exemplification  of,  iL  485. 

Letten  from  Lord  Bacon. 

Arundel,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  91. 

Bacon,  to  Sir  Anthony,  iii.  205,  210. 

fiamham,  to  Sir  Francis,  iii.  155. 

Bodley,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  27,  31,  198. 

Bristol,  to  the  Earl  o^  iU.  79, 149. 

Buckburst,  to  Lord,  iiL  26. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Countess  of,  iiL  146. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Duke  of,  iL  375,  504,  621,525, 
626  ;  iiL  26,  76,  76,  77, 79,  80, 81,  82,  88,  84,  85, 
86,87,88,89,90,104,  106,  107,  108,  109,111, 
112,  113,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123, 
124,  127,  128,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  138, 
140,  141,  145,  146,  147,  148,  150,  161,  152,  153, 
164,  155,  156,  167,  159,  167,  168,  169,  171,  172, 
173,  174,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  194. 

Burghley,  to  Lady,  iiL  161 ;  to  Lord,  iiL  I,  2,  53, 161, 
164. 

Calvert,  to  the  Secretary,  iiL  125. 

Cambridge,  to  the  Mayor  of,  iiL  168. 

Cambridge,  to  the  University  of,  iii.  50, 63,  64,  166; 
lo  Trinity  CoUege,  iiL  64. 

Canterbury,  to  the  Archbishop  o(  iiL  62. 


LetUnJr^m  Lard  Bacon,  miUu 
Gary,  to  Sir  George,  iiL  83. 
Cecil,  to  Sir  Robert,  iL  187;  iiL  9,51,64 

93,  162,  192,203,806. 
Challooer,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  87. 
Chancellor,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  23,  26,  35. 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  lo  the  Lofd,  iiL  1] 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  to  the,  iiL  1 14. 
ClifiEbrd,toLady,iiL118. 
Coke,  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  485 ;  iiL  94. 
Conway,  to  Mr.  Secretaiy,  iiL  148,  149l 
Cottington,  to  Sir  Francis,  iiL  I48y  149. 
Cotton,  to  Sir  Robert,  iiL  165. 
Davis,  to  Sir  J.,  iiL  38,200. 
Devonshire,  to  the  Earl  of,  iL  833. 
Digfay,  to  Lord,  iiL  138. 
Dorset,  to  the  Eari  o(,  iiL  156. 
Effiat,  to  the  Marquis  o^  iiL  65,  158. 
Egerton,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  91, 207. 
Ely,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iiL  90. 
Essex,  to  the  Earl  of;  iiL  3,  5,  6, 8, 61, 1 

62,  200, 202,  203,  209,  210. 
Falkland,  to  Henry  Caiy,  Lord,  IiL  142;i 
Fenton,  to  Lord,  iiL  104; 
Feofiees  of  St.  Aldat'a,  Oxod,  to  the,  iiL 
Foules,  to  Mr.  David,  iiL  9,  38. 
Friend,  to  a,  iiL  189,  190. 
Fulgentio,  to  Father,  ilL  64. 
Fullerton,  to  Sir  Jamea,  iiL  111. 
Gondomar,  to  Count,  iiL  170,  216, 217. 
Grevil,  to  Foulk,  iiL  52. 
Hickes,  to  Mr.  Michael,  iiL  162,  164,  Ifl 
Howard,  to  Lord  Henry,  iiL  56. 
Jones,  to  Dr.  Thomas,  iiL  1 18. 
Keeper,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  105, 145,  198,: 

196. 
Kemp,  to  Robert,  iiL  8,  201. 
King,  to  the,  iL  233,  326,  328,  331,  4 

500,  501,  502,  510,  511,  512,  519, 1 

uL  10,11,  12,  14,  16,18,  20,21,  25 

33,  36,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  4 

76, 78,  82,  87,  93,  94,  95,  96,  100,  ! 

131,  134,  136,  148, 152,  158,  177,  1 

198. 
Kinloss,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  34. 
I^iea,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  iiL  169. 
Lenox,  to  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140. 
Lords,  to  the,  iii.  25, 137. 
Lucy,  to  Sir  Thomas,  ifi.  53. 
Master  of  the  Horse,  to  the,  iiL  19. 
Matthew,  to  Mr.  Tobie,  ilL  10,  21,  81 

149,  151,  152,  160,  168. 
Maxey,  to  Mr.,  iiL  211. 
May,  to  Sir  Humphrey,  iiL  135,  156,  II 
Maynard  and  Hickes,  to,  iiL  163. 
Mayor,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  39. 
Meautys,  to  Thomas,  Esq.,  iiL  143. 
Morison,  to  Dr.,  iiL  197. 
Murray,  to  Mr.,  ii.  511 ;  iiL  97,  197. 
Niece,  to  his,  iii.  102. 
Northampton,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  27. 
Northumberiand,  to  the  Earl  o^  iiL  8, 1 
Oxford,  to  the  Earl  o^  iii.  154. 
Oxford,  to  the  University  of,  iiL  211. 
Packington,  to  Lady,  iiL  197. 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Count,  iii 
Palmer,  to  Mr.  Roger,  iiL  157. 
Petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Lof 
Pierce,  to  Mr.,  iiL  39. 
Playfer,  to  Dr.,  iiL  27. 
Preaident,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  168. 
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Letten  from  Lord  Bacon,  continued. 
Prince,  to  the,  lii.  136,  162,  183,  191. 
Puckering,  to  Sir  John,  iiL  91,  172. 
Pye,  to  Sir  Robert,  iiL  156. 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  the,  iiL  63,  144. 
Queen,  to  the,  iii.  37,  54,  55,  56,  201,  205. 
Salisbury,  to  the  Earl  of,  in.  5,  21,  25,  39,  40,  164. 
Seville,  to  Shr  Henry,  L  104 ;  iii.  71. 
Serrant,  to  hu,  iii.  191. 
Skinner,  to  Sir  Vincent,  iiL  35. 
Southampton,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  38. 
Stanhope,  to  Sir  John,  iiL  51. 
Treasurer,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  1,  9,  52,  142, 162,  163. 
ViUiers,  to  Lord,  iiL  73,  74,  75,  171. 
Villieri,  to  Sir  George,  iL  326,  328,  330,  518 ;  iii.  12, 

15,  19,  20,  45,  47,  48,  49, 50,  72,  97,  194,  199. 
Wake,  to  Mr.  laaac,  iiL  115. 
Weston,  to  Sir  Richard,  iiL  155. 
WiUiams,  to  Dr.,  iiL  64,  137,  145. 
Winchester,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iL  435. 
Wotton,  to  Sir  Henry,  iiL  522. 
York,  to  the  Archbishop  of;  iiL  160. 
York,  to  the  Lord  President  o^  iiL  168. 

Leltcn  to  Lord  Bacon, 

Bacon,  from  Sir  Edmund,  iiL  101. 

Bodley»  from  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  28. 

Buckingham,  from  the  Duke  of,  iL  54,  522,  523,  524, 
525;  iiL  102,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110, 
111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132, 
133,  138,  150,  171,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
179,  180,  182,  184,  185,  187,  188,811. 

Bnrghley,  from  Lord,  iiL  201. 

Cambridge,  from  the  University  o^  iiL  166,  167. 

Cecil,  from  Sir  Robert,  iiL  201. 

Coventry,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  157. 

Englefyld,  from  Sir  Francis,  iiL  107. 

Essex,  from  the  Earl  of,  ui.  37,  196,  200,  202,  203, 
204,  205,  209;  to  the  queen,  iiL  55. 

Franklin,  from  Edward,  iiL  169. 

Friend,  from  some,  iiL  105. 

Grevil,  from  Foulke,  iii.  204. 

Keeper,  from  the  Lord,  iiL  147. 

King,  from  the,  iL  502 ;  iiL  50,  167. 

Lenox,  from  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140. 

Martin,  from  Richard,  iiL  100. 

Matthew,  from  Mr.  Tobie,  ui.  97,  98,  99,  114,  118, 
126, 127,  160. 

Meautys,  from  Thomas,  Esq^  iiL  138,  140,  141,  142, 
145,  146,  170. 

Oxford,  from  the  University  of,  iiL  65. 

SackvUle,  from  Sir  Edward,  iii.  144. 

Selden,  from  John,  Esq^  iL  530. 

ViUiers,  from  Sir  George,  iL  498;  iiL  101,  173. 

Williams,  from  Dr.,  iiL  137. 

Telverton,from  Sir  Henry,  iL  503,  528. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  to  the  king,  iL  502. 

Council,  to  the,  from  the  Eari  of  Essex,  iiL  56. 

Council,  privy,  to  the  king.  iiL  175. 

Deodati,  to,  from  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  67. 

Essex,  from  the  Earl  of,  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  iiL  3, 4. 

Gruter,  Mr.  Isaac,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  68,  69,  70. 

Maynwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  to  Dr.  Rawl^,  iiL  66. 

Rawley,  to  Dr.,  from  Mon.  Deodate,  iiL  67. 

Levant,  their  behaviour  to  princea  a  good  moral, 
L  168. 

Lewis  XI.  of  France,  his  mode  of  mixing  with  in- 
feriors, L  294 ;  saying  of,  L  118;  his  closeness  waa 
his  tormentor,  L  34 ;  his  intention  to  make  a  perfect 
bw  out  of  the  dvil  law  Roman,  iL  231,  235. 


Libel,  observations  on  one  published  in  1592,  ii.  242. 
Libels,  when  frequent  the  signs  of  troablee,  L  22 ; 

always  fisLVoured,  iL  413. 
Liberators  the  third  in  honour,  L  58. 
Liberty,  motion  of,  what,  ii.  8. 
Licenses,  good  certificate  required  for  granting,  ii.  485. 
Lie,  enormity  of  giving  the,  rose  from  opinion  of 
Francis  I.,  ii.  298 ;  anciento  did  not  consider  it  deep 
oficnce,  iL  298. 
Lies,  why  men  love  them,  i.  1 1 ;  why  it  is  such  a  dis- 

,  grace,  i.  1 1 ;  great  effect  of  cross,  i.  57 ;  breed  opi- 
nion, and  opinion  brings  on  substance,  L  57. 

Lieutenants,  lord  of  counties,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Life,  prolongation  of,  Aristotle's  remarks  concerning,  iL 
16  ;  prolongation  o^ii.  47;  iii.  467;  and  death,  history 
of,  iii.  467  ;  length  and  shortness  of,  in  animals,  iiL 
475  ;  in  man,  iiL  479 ;  medicines  for  long,  iii.  488 ; 
canons  of  the  duration  of,  iiL  512. 

Light,  topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  L  452 ;  kindling 
of  natural  L  454;  by  refraction,  iL  402;  movea 
quicker  than  sound,  ii.  37. 

Light  and  sound,  the  agreemente  and  disagreemente 
of  the  phenomena  of,  iii.  537,  539,  541,  542. 

Light  of  nature,  L  239. 

Light  on  water  like  music,  L  194. 

Li  mite  of  reason,  L  240. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  joins  in  Simnell's  conspiracy,  L  322 ; 
his  design  upon  the  crown,  L  322;  departe  for 
Flanders,  L  323 ;  slain  at  Newark,  325. 

Lincoln,  case  of  the  Bishop  of,  ii.  490. 

LincosUs,  herb  growing  in  the  water,  iL  85. 

Liquefiable  bodies,  which  are  not,  iL  114. 

Liquids,  separation  of,  by  weight,  appetite  of,  conti- 
nuation in,  iL  10  ;  effecte  of  percussion  on,  ii.  8. 

Liquors,  clarifying  of|  iL  7 ;  commixture  of,  iL  465 ; 
preservation  of  in  wells,  iL  57;  alteration  of  in 
deep  vaults,  ii.  57 ;  experimente  touching  the  clari- 
fication of^  iL  47;  operation  of  time  upon,  iL  119; 
touching  the  compression  of,  iL  119. 

Liquor  and  powders,  incorporation  of,  iL  46. 

Lisbon,  expedition  to,  iL  200. 

Literary  history,  deficiency  of  L  187 ;  uses  of,  i.  187. 

Littleton's  advice  to  the  professors  of  the  law,  ii.  167 ; 
his  book  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  ii.  232. 

Littleton  and  Fitzherbert,  peculiarities  of  their  wriU 
ings,  iiL  222. 

Liturgy,  L  243;  it.  425. 

Liver,  a  purge  for  opening  the,  ii.  466. 

Livia  settled  Tiberius's  succession  by  giving  out  that 
Augustus  was  recovering,  i.  62 ;  her  speech  to  Au- 
gustus on  being  met  by  naked  men,  L  113 ;  impoi- 
soning  figs  on  the  tree,  iL  322. 

Living  creatures  and  plants,  affinities  and  difierencea 
in,  iL  81. 

Livius,  Titus,  his  censure  against  Perseus's,  King  of 
Macedon,  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216;  his 
judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  223. 

Lijry,  his  description  of  Cato  Msjor,  i.  46 ;  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  L  48 ;  his  remark  in  the  cue  of  Antiochus 
and  the  iEtolians,  L  57 ;  his  saying  respecting  Alex- 
ander, L  84. 

Loadstone,  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the,  L  188. 

Logic,  too  early  teught  in  universities,  L  186;  con- 
sidereth  things  as  in  notion,  L  194;  ite  difierence 
from  rhetoric  L  216;  induction  by  nature  better 
than  as  described  in  logic,  i.  208 ;  does  not  invent 
sciences,  i.  207 ;  Alexander's  reprehension  of,  and 
his  use  of^  L  180. 

Logicians,  induction  of,  errors  of,  L  208. 

Long  life,  medicines  for,  iii.  488. 

Lopez,  Dr.,  report  of  his  treasonable  design  against 
SB 
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the  queen's  person,  u.  216;  the  meensbehad  to 
poison  the  queen  and  to  conoesl  his  crime,  it  S17 ; 
•  Portugaese  and  secretly  a  Jew,  sworn  physician 
of  the  hooaehold,  h.  217;  giTOs  intellifenoe  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  ii.  217 ;  his  conduct  with  Andrada, 
it  218;  assents  to  poison  the  qoeen,  IL  218;  sends 
Andrada  to  Spain  to  contract  about  the  reward,  ii 
218;  commanicates  with  Ferrera  thereon,  11219; 
his  manner  of  corresponding,  ii.  219;  demands 
60,000  crowns,  iL  219 ;  asks  the  queen  whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived,  ii.  219 ;  Ferrera 
discovered  to  have  intelligence,  iL  219 ;  Lopez  called 
in  question,  iL  220 ;  denies  hb  conferences,  iL  220 ; 
oonlironted  by  Ferrera,  iL  220 ;  fiUsehood  of  his  ex* 
cuses,  ii.  220 ;  justice  of  his  condemnation,  iL  220 ; 
executed,  ii.  220,  [note,] 

Love,  vain,  and  divine,  L  227 ;  Xenophon*s  opinion  of, 
L  227 ;  without  love  fiM«s  but  pictures,  and  talk  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  L  33 ;  is  goodness  put  in  motion, 
L  81 ;  his  attributes,  i.  298.  ^ 

Lovel,  Viscount,  his  attainder,  L  318 ;  his  rebellion,  L 
819;  his  flight  to  Flanders,  L  319 ;  drowned  near 
Newark,  L  325. 

Low  Countries,  ii.  451 ;  their  state  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Eliiabeth,  iL  247 ;  observation  that  the  same 
weather  in,  returns  every  thirty-five  years,  L  60. 

Low's  case  of  tenures,  iiL  276. 

Lucius,  Commodus  Verus,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 

Lucretius's  praise  of  knowledge,  L  183;  his  verse  on 
Agamemnon's  sacrificing  his  daughter,  L  13 ;  makes 
his  invectives  against  religion  the  burden  of  his  other 
discourses,  L  70. 

Lucky,  some  men  are,  iL  129,  132. 

Lucullus's  ansvrer  to  Pompey's  remark  on  his  rooms,  L 
50, 1 13 ;  his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  121. 

Lumsden,  Mr.,  charge  against,  iL  307. 

Lungs  the  most  spongy  part  of  the  body,  iL  35. 

Lust,  efiect  of,  iL  97. 

Luson,  Sir  John,  commands  a  body  of  pikemen  against 
the  Eari  of  Essex,  iL  359. 

Luther  praised  for  awakening  human  learning,  L  98. 

Lycurgus,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  119. 

Lycurgus*s  answer  to  one  who  counselled  him  to  dis- 
solve the  kingdom,  ii.  168;  his  laws  spoken  of  by 
grammar  scholars,  iL  231,  234 ;  continued  longest 
without  alteration,  iL  234. 

Ijysimachus,  remark  on  Lamia,  power  over  Demetrius, 
L  118. 

Machiatkl,  L  235,  236,  237 ;  his  saying  of  custom, 
L  45  ;  his  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  iL  140 ;  his  saying  touching  the 
true  sinews  of  war,  iL  157,  225;  his  saying  on 
the  Christian  Faith,  L  21 ;  on  partial  princes,  L  22 ; 
on  the  efiects  of  the  jealousy  of  sects,  L  60 ;  his  ob- 
servation on  the  poverty  of  friars,  L  166. 

Macrocephali  esteemed,  iL  11. 

Maoenas,  his  advice  to  Augustus  Cssar  about  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  L  34. 

Magic,  Persian,  L  194 ;  Persian,  the  secret  literature 
of  the  kings,  iL  138 ;  natural,  is  defective,  L  199 ; 
ceremonial,  L  206. 

Magicians,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Magistrates,  of  subordinate,  ii.  293. 

Magistrates,  considerations  touching  the  recusant  ma- 
gistrates of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  iL  191 ;  advice  not 
to  tender  \he  oath  of  supremacy  to  them,  ii.  191. 

Magnificence,  a  regal  virtus,  i.  63. 

Magnanimity,  its  nature,  ii.  445. 

Magnetical,  sun  and  moon  of  what,  ii  19. 


MahometHM,  pinpagrtioo  oi  veugioo  o^  n 

Mahomet,  iL  439. 

Maiie,  Indian,  its  ose,  iL  467. 

Majoration  of  sonnda,  iL  81. 

Majors,  alterationa  which  may  be  called,  i 

Malefidating,  experiment  on,  iL  122. 

Male  and  female,  difiiereoces  between,  iL  ' 

Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  notica  of  wisdom  of 
L273. 

Malmsey,  what  nitre  good    for  when 
iL  128. 

Mah,  experiments  touching,  iL  86. 

Man,  fell  of,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  I 
175 ;  knowledge  of,  L  201 ;  as  an  indiv 
a  member  of  society,  L  201 ;  divided 
body  of,  L  202 ;  the  mind  ci,  L  202 ;  fee 
and  object  of,  L  206 ;  in  society,  L  22€ 
generalities,  L  198 ;  nature  of  mind  ot, 
individual  undivided  state,  L  201 ;  aai 
that  man  was  microcosmu%  L  201 ;  i 
202 ;  condition  of;  iL  543. 

Man's  understanding,  L  187;  knowledg 
L  193 ;  flesh,  venomons  quality  of,  iL 
stances  how  it  may  be  moulded,  L  105. 

Man,  Doctor,  Ambassador  of  Queen  '. 
treated  by  Philip  of  Spain,  iL  260s. 

Manlius,  his  protestation,  iL  364» 

Manna,  gathering  of,  iL  105. 

Manners  of  learned  men,  objections  to  1 
the,  answered,  L  167;  less  oorruptai 
than  half  evil,  men,  L  175 ;  of  learned  i 
to  learning  from,  L  166. 

Manus  Chriati  for  the  stomach,  iL  470. 

Manufectures,  sedentary  manufacturee  < 
military  disposition,  L  38;  advanta| 
sUtes,  that  they  had  slaves  to  do  the  i 
L38. 

Marble,  plaster  growing  as  hard  as,  iL  It 

Marcasite  of  metals,  ii.  460. 

Marcellus,  humour  of,  iL  487. 

March,  a  dry  one  portends  a  wholeai 
iL  110. 

Marches,  jurisdiction  of  the,  iiL  285. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy  sets  up  a  counta 
York.  L  346. 

Mariners,  how  furnished,  iL  383. 

Mariners'  needle,  i.  207. 

Marius  Caius,  his  conduct  to  the  Cadon 
fence  of  it,  L  121. 

Marriage  and  high  life.  Essay  of,  L  16. 

Marrow  more  nourishing  than  fet,  iL  14. 

Marseilles,  Spaniards  had  it  and  lefi  it,  iL 

Mart,  letters  of^  against  the  Spaniards  d 
English  merchants,  iL  195;  consider* 
iL  196. 

Martial  law,  useful  in  plantations,  L  41 

Martial  men  given  to  love,  L  19. 

Mascardus  de  interpretatione  statutorum. 

Mason,  Mr.,  witty  answer  of  his,  L  1 1 1. 

Masques  and  triumphs,  essay  on,  L  44. 

Masques,  when  to  be  given  at  court,  iL  31 

Master  of  chancery  taking  affidavits,  ii.  41 

Masters  of  the  chancery,  ii.  472. 

Masters,  reference  to,  ii.  482  ;  certifying  ■ 
ii.  482. 

Marvels,  history  of,  deficient,  L  187;  usei 

Mathematical  and  logical  part  of  men's  mi 

Mathematical  house,  i.  269. 

Mathematics,  no  deficience  reported,  L  1 
199;  sharpen  the  dull  wit,  L  199;  I 
fix  the  mind,  L  199 ;  if  too  coherent  I 
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•bgtraet  it,  L  199;  Unhmitf  bctuiH*  advie*  lii 
nue  Um  pemioo  oC  out  of  dw  Smm  Eitale,  B.  S41 ; 
owke  men  ■nblile,  i  36;  a  piMitmi  m,  that  dMra  ii 
no  proportioo  between  eomewhat  md  ~*»»«»g.  L  77. 

Methemetic,  the  eobiect  of  it,  ^Mstitj  detOTankiBd,  L 
198. 

MatrimoDj,  oojectioot  to  oar  farm  oi,  iL  4tC. 

Matter  of  diTUUtj,  L  S43. 

Matter,  a  fixed  aomoCLilO;  diaradan  oCu.115; 
like  a  eommon  etnunpet,  iL  109;  altentioa  oC  ii. 
114;  quantity  id,  wbefbcr  alwaja  —eaewed  by 
weight,  iL  560,  56t;  a  table  of  the  eonjnnctioQ  and 
expannon  ot,  in  tangible  bodiee,  with  a  ^u^^^ti^ 
oftheir  ratioeindifeent  bodieB,iL  561 ;  aeeonntof 
the  ezperimente  from  which  the  table  wae  made,  iL 
561. 

Matthew,  Mr. Tobie,  lettera  to^L277;  letter  to,  eon- 
ceming  the  Latin  tfandetinn  of  hie  eeMjs,  L  5. 

Matthew^  Mr.,  letter  to^  with  the  book  De  Sapientia 
Vetenini,  L  4. 

Maturation,  of  drinks  and  fruity  iL  48;  of  metak^ 
iL49. 

May  dew,  for  medicine,  iL  106. 

Maximilian,  eeaeted  by  Heniy,  L  337 ;  maniee  the 
Dacheee  of  Brittany,  L  337. 

Maxims  of  the  common  laws,  iiL  219. 

Maxima  of  the  law,  iiL  3S3— 247. 

MeaU  that  induce  eetiety,  iL  46. 

Mechanic  arte,  the  firrt  derioe  in,  eomee  rfioft,  but 
refilled  by  time,  L  85;  the  itody  oC  iL  558. 

Mechanical  operations,  the  chief  root  of,  iL  8. 

Mechanical  wisdom,  story  of  Dadalus  appfied  to,  L  800. 

Mechanical  history  assists  natunJ  philosophy,  L  188. 

Mechanics,  lustoiy  oi,  neglected,  L  188. 

Modes  painted  their  eyes,  iL  99. 

Medical  receipts,  iL  469. 

Medical  remains,  iL  466. 

Medicinal  property  of  pepper,  iL  14. 

Medicinal  earth,  veins  of,  iL  94. 

Medicinal  lustoiy  is  defident,  L  203. 

Medidnable,  miiking  herbs  and  fruits,  iL  69. 

Medicine,  ecammony  a  strong,  iL  9 ;  its  efiecC  on  eor- 
rupt  bodies,  iL  343 ;  change  o(  iL  18 ;  separate  from 
philoeophy,  mere  empirical  prsctiee,  L  201 ;  iu  power 
on  the  mind,  L  202 ;  defidencaes  and  want  of  reports, 
defective  anatomy  and  hasty  conclusions,  L  203; 
office  of,  L  203;  and  mosie  eonjoinad  in  Apollo, 
L203. 

Medidnee,  Celsus's  obeenratione  on,  L  207 ;  prepara- 
tions of,  L  205;  difierent  qualities  of,  iL  13 ;  experi- 
ment touching  purging,  iL  13 ;  how  purging  ooee 
loee  their  Tirtue,  iL  9 ;  special  simplee  for,  iL  91 ; 
that  oondenee  and  relieve  the  spirits,  iL  99. 

Mediocrity  of  sthletics,  L  205. 

Meditationes  Saow,  first  edition  of,  L  6 ;  Sacm,  L  67. 

Medusa,  L  293. 

Megrims,  caasee  of,  iL  99. 

Melancholy,  wine  for  preeenring  the  spirit  against  ad- 
Terse,  iL  466 ;  drink  to  diesipate,  iL  9. 

Melioration  of  fruits,  treee,  and  plants,  iL  62. 

Melocotone  and  peach,  best  from  seed,  IL  64. 

Melting,  gold  easy  metal  for,  iL  108. 

Memnon,  or  a  youth  too  forward.  L  297. 

Memory,  L  212 ;  the  art  of,  visible  images  in,  u.  131 ; 
how  strengthened,  iL  133 ;  men's  desire  of,  L  190 ; 
that  cell  in  the  mind  filled  by  history,  L  192;  and 
invention,  divorce  between,  L  186;  history  relatee 
to  the^  L  187. 

Men,  their  dispositions,  L  224;  savage  desires  oi,  L 
177 ;  sweats  oC  iL  8 ;  union  between  aU,  IL  448 ; 
the  best  books,  iL  486. 


Men's  natoraa  and  cnda,  L  233L 
Men's  MMde,  togkal  and  mMthsMarif  al.  L  236^ 
Men's  apirili^  the  general  aympalhy  e^  iL  137. 
Menandsr  of  vain  Ivvs^  L  227. 
Mereenanae  net  to  be  iclied  on,  L  97. 
Meedaandisea^  king's  right  of  iaapnsirinm  on«  iL  278; 

OB,IL278L 
IL  385;  ever  despiwd  by  the 


kings  of  ihaa 

the  decine  efa  etate,  L  62. 


nkh  giievanees,  iL  193;  granisol^ii  279. 
Merewy,  nixtnre  of  metals  with,  iL  459. 
Merewy  and  sniphnr, experiments  on, iL  53;  end  aah, 

hkloiy  oC  iiL  466. 
Meffiqr,erdeapaaeh,iL487;  ila  woifcs  are  the  distinn* 

tion  to  find  out  hypocrites,  L  69 ;  eramplM  oC  fix 

eonJbrt,  iL  380 ;  the  white  robe  oCiL  319;  lowhat 

extent  honooiable,  IL  384 ;  in  a  king  when  craeliy, 

IL  384 ;  ilB  variation,  IL  446. 
Merick,  Sir  Gilly,  left  guard  at  Essex  Hooaa.  iL  358; 

paya  forty  ahillinga  to  the  play«n  to  act  Riehard 

the  Second,  IL  365 ;  evidence  againet,  n.  236. 
Meesagee.  epeech  on  receiving  the  king'e,  iL  276. 
Metal  trumpet,  iL  456. 
Metal,  wei^  U,  in  water,  IL  464 ;  drowning  of  the 

boaein  the  more  predonaftlL  108;  etatnea»  iL  456 ; 

etring,  iL456;  bell,  iL  456. 
Metab  and  vegetablee,  nuxture  oi,  fi.  447. 
Metab  and  minerals^  aa  to  the  onioa  at,  iL  459 ;  eepa- 

ration  oi,  iL  460. 
Metals,  variation  o^  into  diflerent  shapes,  bodiee,  and 

naturee,  iL  460 ;  tooching  the  finer  eort  of  base,  iL 

1 16 ;  incorporation,  ueee  oi,  iL  456 ;  drowning  of,  iL 

467 ;  which  mdt  eaaieat,  iL  460 ;  adulteration  o^  iL 

459 ;  versions  oi,  iL  459 ;  quenching  oi,  in  water, 

iL  33 ;  which  contain  diflbrent  metals,  iL  460 ;  ma- 

turatioa  o^  iL  49 ;  orient  cokrar  in  dieedntion  oi, 

IL49. 
Metaphysie  handleth  that  which  supposeth  in  nature  a 

reason  and  understanding,  L  196. 
Metellas,  Cesar's  noble  answer  to,  L  181. 
Methodical  ddiveiy,  L  214. 
Methusalem  water,  use  of,  iL  467. 
Methode  and  arts,  error  of  ovep«arly  reduction  of 

knowledge  into^  L  173. 
Metis,  or  eouneel,  L  312. 
MevereL  Dr.,  his  answer  to  questions  on  variation  of 

metals,  iL  461 ;  his  answers  tooching  raetitutione  of 

metals  and  minerals,  iL  462 ;  his  answer  to  ques 

tions  on  separation  of  metale  and  minerals,  iL  460; 

his  answera  to  questions  concerning  minerab  am 

metals,  iL  459 ;  his  qneelions,  iL  458. 
Meientius,  his  torment  quoted,  iL  16. 
Microoosmus,  ancient  opinion  that  man  was,  L  202. 
Midas,  judge  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  L  183. 
Blilitary  commanders,  vainglory  an  essential  point  in, 

L57. 
Military  puissance,  ite  three  mam  parts,  men,  money, 

and  oonfoderatee,  iL  213. 
Military  di^wdtion,  greatnees  too  often  escribed  to. 

iLl95. 
Military  power,  conjunction  between  learning  and,  L 

179,  180 ;  learning  proniotee,  L  179. 
Military  virtues  promoted,  L  181 
Military  arte  fiourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  l  206. 
Military  greatnees  and  excellence  in  leammg  united, 

L  164, 166. 
Milk,  increestng  6t,  in  milch  beasts,  iL  105;  waim 

from  the  cow  what  good  for,  iL  15 ;  epirits  of  wine 

eominixed  with,  iL  466. 
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Mtnciog  mmU  when  umM,  n.  IS. 

Mind,  8  Mitled  itats  o^  in  doobt,  on«  of  Um  pnocipal 
fopportara  of  man's  life,  L  69 ;  made  light  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  imagination  of  the  thing  to  odme^  L 
69 ;  paaaiona  o^  aflect  the  hody,  u.  95 ;  atafte  oC  in 
controveny,  u.  420 ;  idola  of  the,  make  men  cfanrl- 
iah  and  mntinona,  i  166 ;  the,  «nidaed  with  tender 
•enae  by  learning,  i  1 68 ;  ita  dispoaitiona  diacoirerad 
by  physiognomy,  L  SOI ;  commandment  of  the,  over 
the  body,  L  206 ;  culture  oC  i<  223 ;  regimen,  of;  i. 
226 ;  iFeraatility  o(  i.  236;  aUlea  of,  L  227;  the 
aenaes  are  the  reportera  to  the,  i.  162;  Solomon's 
obeervationa  on  the,  i  1 62 ;  defecta  of  the,  learning 
prarenti  the  filing  of  the,  l  182 ;  learning  aaakea 
the,  gentle  and  generoua  to  goiremroent,  L  166. 

BOada,  learning  aoJ^ens  men's,  and  Boakea  them  unapt 
for  use  of  arms,  L  164. 

Mind  of  man  deUghta  in  generalities,  L  198 ;  nature 
oit  L  161 ;  knowledge  respecting  the  fecnltiea  oi,  ia 
of  two  kinds:  1.  The  nnderstanding ;  2.  The  will, 
L206. 

Mind  of  men,  diriaion  of:  1.  Origin;  2.  Facoltiea, 
1205. 

Mind  and  body,  action  of,  on  each  other,  L  202 ;  power 
of  medicines  on  the,  i.  202. 

Mineral  baths,  i.  205. 

Mineral  worka,  drowned,  a  apeeeh  tooching  the  recovery 
of,  ii.  463. 

Minerals,  imperfect  ones,  ii.  459 ;  aa  to  diacovery  o^ 
iL  463 ;  of  graat  value,  ii.  384 ;  queationa  touching, 
iu  458. 

Minerals  and  metals,  union  of,  iL  459 ;  aeparatioo  of, 
ii.460. 

Minea,  all  rich  the  king'a,  though  in  the  aotl  of  hia  sub- 
lects,  iL  228 ;  damps  in  which  kill,  iL  127 ;  their 
hopes  uncertain,  L  41. 

Minea  of  Gennany,  vegetablea  grow  in,  ii.  76. 

Mining,  apeeeh  on,  iL  463. 

Minister,  his  deep  responsibility  in  acts  of  preferment, 
iL  378 ;  who  flatters  his  king  a  traitor,  iL  376. 

Ministers,  advice  for  the  choice  of,  L  44. 

Minister  and  priests,  iL  426. 

Ministry,  preaching,  ii.  427. 

Mint,  laws  for  correction  of,  i.  336 ;  certificate  relating 
to  the,  ii.  282. 

Minos's  laws,  spoken  of  in  grammar  achools,  ii.  231, 
234 ;  a  pattern  among  the  Grecians,  iL  234. 

Miraclea,  of  our  Saviour,  related  to  the  body,  L  203 ; 
meditationa  on,  L  67. 

Miracles,  every  one  a  new  creation,  L  67 ;  wrought  not 
for  atheists,  but  idolatera,  L  194. 

Mirrora  of  the  Romans,  ii.  459. 

Miaoellaneous  Tracts  translated  from  the  Latin,  L  406— 
456;  u.  543—589;  iu.  523—544. 

Miacellaneoua  worka,  iL  445. 

Missions,  church,  iL  437. 

Misseltoe,  iL  75. 

Misitheus,  a  pedant,  Rome  governed  by,  L  165. 

Miaprisions,  as  to  law  of,  ii.  625. 

Misprision  of  treason,  ii.  162. 

Mistio,  its  difference  from  compositio,  iL  140 ;  ita  two 
conditions,  time,  and  that  the  greater  draw  the  less, 
iL  141. 

Mithridates's  use  of  treacle,  iL  324. 

Mixing  of  metals  dissolved,  iL  465. 

Mixed  metals,  ii.  458. 

Mixed  mathematics,  L  199. 

Mixture,  of  vegetables  and  metals,  iL  459 ;  of  tin  and 
copper,  ii.  456 ;  of  silver  and  tin,  iL  456. 

Modern  history  below  mediocrity,  L  190. 

Moisture,  qualification  of  heat  by,  iL  90* 


MoUifieilkm  of  radala,  fi.  461, 462. 
Mooavehy,  alactive,  not  m  firae  aad  abi 

beeadilary,  iL  202;  without  nobihty  a  f 

L21. 
Monaatic  life,  the  beginning  waa  good,  but 

abuae  after,  L  69 ;  John  the  Baptist  reft 

author,  L  69. 
Money,  like  muck,  not  good  unless  spread 
Monopoliea,  great  meana  of  liches^  L  42 1 

mitting,  iL  365. 
Monatera,  hiatory  oC  imperfect,  i.  188. 
McDtacnIe,  Viacount,  aent  to  Philip  of  Spi 

the  king'a  cold  conduct  to,  iL  259. 
Montagu,  Sir  H.,  made  lord  ehisf  juatio 

Earl  of  Mancheater,  iL  600. 
Montaigoe'a  reason  why  giving  the  lie  a 

grace,  L  1 1. 
Moon,  the  infioencea  ol^  iL  122 ;  magnd 

iL  10 ;  opinion  that  it  ia  compoaed  of 

iL585. 
Moonbeama  not  hot,  L  100. 
Moors,  colouration  of  black  and  tawny,  iL 
Morality  improved  by  learning,  L  182. 
Moraliata  censured  fay  religtona,  iL  419. 
More,  Sir  Thomaa,  apophthegms  of;  L  10 
Moro,  Christophero,  counselkir  of  the  K 

corresponds  with  Ferrera  on  Lopes's  f 

Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  219. 
Mortification  by  cold,  iL  106. 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  hia  i 

death,  L  371 ;  trusted  by  Henry  VIL, 
Mortreaa,  how  to  be  made,  ii.  15. 
Moaea,  God'a  first  pen,  L  175;  wiadom 

monial  law  of,  L  175;  waa  seen  in 

learning,  L  82,  98 ;  fitter  to  be  namei 

aake  to  other  lawgivera,  than  to  be  nuq 

them.  iL  234. 
Moaa,  what  it  is  and  where  it  growa,  iL  7 
Moth,  how  bred,  iL  92. 
Motion,  remissness  of  the  andenta  in  io 

408;  the  common  division   of,   defic 

violent,  L  413 ;  of  liberty,  what,  ii.  8 ; 

36 ;  afier  the  instant  of  death,  iL  59 ; 

ii.  8 ;  of  pressure  upon  bells,  ii.  8 ;  qu 

birds,  iL  90;  of  bodies,  experiments 

iL  8. 
Motions  which  make  no  noise,  iL  26 ;  bg 

45. 
Motives,  erroneous,  for  the  acquisition  c 

L  174. 
Mountaina,  why  inhabited  by  Pan,  L  291 
Mountjoye,  Lord,  dedication  of  the  col 

and  evil  to,  L  72 ;  the  colours  of  good 

cated  to,  L  7. 
Mountjoye,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in 

206,211. 
Mucianos,  a  diMlosure  of  hia  own  action 

Vitellius  by  a  felae  fame,  L  62. 
Muck,  difikrent  sorts,  ii.  464. 
Mud,  what  it  turns  to,  ii.  463. 
Mummies  of  Egypt,  iL  104. 
Mummy,  force  of  in  stanching  of  blood, 
Murder  and  manslaughter,  lawa  againa 

333. 
Murder  of  prinoea    more    than  aimph 

392. 
Murray,  lettera  to  Mr.  John,  from  Lo 

511. 
Muses,  why  the  companions  of  Bacchua 
Mushrooms,  what  propertiea  they  contaii 
Music,  its  efiects,  L  177;  a  quaver  in. 
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witer,  L  194,  fat  cfaoidws,  &  4S6;  qaarfer  notn 
ID,  ii.  35 ;  experiments  toaehing,  ii.  24 ;  Toluntary 
in  voice  only,  iL  33 ;  efiect  of  diflforent  toiti,  ii  S6 ; 
on  the  water,  ii.  30. 

Mucic  and  medicine  conjoined  in  Apollo,  i  208. 

Mnaical  inttrnment  played  on  by  the  raya  of  the  ran, 
ii.  570. 

Madcal  glanes,  ii  8. 

Mnndana,  their  precept  to  fall  from  diacorda  to  aocorda, 
il94. 

Myaleriea,  danger  of  prying  into,  i  205 ;  their  origin, 
i  70 ;  of  God  not  to  be  drawn  down  to  man's  rea- 
son, bat  man  raised  to  divine  things,  i.  195. 

Naks  of  nations,  though  seemingly  saperfidal,  carries 
much  impression,  ii  141 ;  one  of  the  external  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii  144. 

Names,  ii  454. 

Naphtha,  a  bitammous  mortar,  ii.  462. 

Naples,  disease  of,  its  origin,  ii  10;  the  Spaniards 
in  competition  with  the  sea  of  Rome  for  Naples,  ii 
201,214. 

NardssQs,  his  manner  of  relating  to  Clandins  the 
marriage  of  Messalina  and  Silias,  i  80. 

Narcissaa,  the  flower  of,  representing  nnprofitable  aetf- 
love,  i  289. 

Narrations,  nurseries  for  history,  i  190. 

Natural  divination,  two  sorts,  i.  206. 

Natural  histoiy,  division  of,  i  187 ;  often  fabulous,  i 
171. 

Natural  light,  kindling  of,  i  454. 

Natural  magic,  deiec^ve,  i  199;  Paraoelsus's  school 
of,  i  206 ;  its  true  sense,  i  195. 

Natural  philosophy,  book  of  Job  pregnant  wiA,  i 
177;  analogy  between,  and  speculative  philosophy, 
i  199 ;  divided  bto  three  pails,  i  199 ;  concerning 
principles  of,  i.l94;  assisted  by  registry  of  doubts, 
i  200 ;  concerning  the  soul  or  spirit,  i  194 ;  prin- 
cipally assisted  by  mechanical  history,  i.  188;  the 
least  followed  of  all  knowledge,  i.  97 ;  received  great 
opposition  from  superstition,  i  97 ;  gives  an  excel- 
lent defence  against  superstition  and  infidelity,  i  98 ; 
causes  which  have  retsixded  its  progress,  i  424 ;  new 
systems  of,  i  427. 

Natural  philosophy  in  Orpheus's  Fable,  i  295. 

Natural  prudence,  experimental,  philosophical,  and 
magical,  i  199 ;  operative  part  oif  natural  philosophy, 
i  199. 

Natural  theology,  the  contemplation  of  God  in  his 
crestures,  i  194. 

Natural  reason,  Sarah's  laughter  an  image  of,  i 
239. 

Natural  science  and  natural  prudence,  i  195. 

Natural  and  Experimental  History,  preparation  for, 
iii  426 ;  history,  iii  434. 

Nature,  its  quantum  eternal,  i  194;  her  truth  said 
to  be  hid  in  mines  and  caves,  i  195 ;  experiment  on 
the  secret  processes  of,  ii  23 ;  an  order  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  iL  188;  its  fundamental  law, 
ii  138;  as  considered  by  philosophers,  i  194. 

Nature  and  man,  how  diflbring  in  spirit,  i  21 1. 

Nature  of  man,  what  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the, 
ii  137. 

Nature  of  men,  i  177. 

Nature  in  men,  essay  on,  i  46  •  the  modes  of  subdoing 
nature,  i  45 ;  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weed%  i  46 ; 
not  to  be  trusted  to  unless  corroborated  by  costmn, 
i  45 ;  hot  natures  not  ripe  for  action  till  after  their 
meridian,  i  48 ;  reposed  natures  earlier,  i  48 ;  a 
consent  between  body  and  mind,  and  wbm  natnra 
errs  in  one  she  ventures  in  the  other,  i  49 ;  studies 
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perfect  nature,  i.  65 ;  a  little  natural  philosophy  dis- 
poses to  atheism,  much  to  religion,  i.  71,  83 ;  Vale- 
rius Terminus  of  the  interpretation  of  nature,  i  81. 

Nature,  thoughts  and  observations  concerning  the 
interpretation  of,  i  422—484;  ii  551;  principles 
and  origins  of^  according  to  the  ftibles  of  Cupid  and 
heaven,  i  435 ;  only  conquered,  by  obeying,  i  431 ; 
interpretation  of,  iii.  345,  371. 

Nature  of  revelation,  i  241. 

Natures  of  much  heat  not  fit  for  action  in  youth,  i 
284. 

Naturalixation  of  the  Scotch,  speech  on,  ii.  150;  the 
four  degrees  of,  ii.  169. 

Naturalization,  states  should  be  liberal  oi;  i  87;  Ro- 
mans most  so,  i  37. 

Naval  power  advanced  by  King  Heniy  VII.,  i  336. 

Navigable  rivers  help  to  trade,  ii  258. 

Navy  the  walb  of  our  kingdom,  ii  254 ;  considera- 
tions respecting,  ii.  148. 

Negative  nde,  men  fond  of  seeming  wise  find  ease  to 
be  of  the,  i  33. 

Negligence  of  learned  men,  i  168 

Negotiating,  essay  on,  i  53. 

Negotiation,  i  228 ;  its  wisdom,  i  229,  230,  231. 

Negotiationa,  foreign,  with  princes  or  states,  ii  882. 

Negroes,  cause  of  blackness  in,  ii.  59. 

Nemesis,  or  vicissitudes,  i  802. 

Neptune^s  temple,  saying  of  Diagoras,  i  21 1. 

Nero,  ApoHonius's  reason  for  his  overthrow,  ii  277. 

Nero's  opinion  of  Seneca's  style,  i.  Ill;  wish  of  a 
senator  respecting  his  father,  i  1 1 1. 

Nero  and  Nerva,  difference  between,  ii.  277. 

Nerva  and  Trajan,  King  James  I.  compared  to,  ii 
272. 

Nerva,  a  learned  prince,  i  177;  Tacitus's  characSer 
oe;  i  177. 

Netherlands,  revolt  of,  from  Philip  of  Spain,  occa- 
sioned by  his  resolution  to  disannul  their  liberties 
and  establish  a  martial  government,  ii  259 ;  received 
into  Queen  Elizabeth's  protection,  ii.  259. 

Nettles,  their  roots  and  leaves,  ii  267 ;  roots  of^  ii 
476. 

Novil,  Sir  Henry,  ambassador  to  France,  ii  354. 

Neville,  privy  to  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Eases,  ii 
868. 

Neville's,  John,  Lord,  case,  ii.  528. 

New  Atlantis,  i  255 ;  employment  of  fellows  in,  L 
269 ;  ordinances,  hymns,  and  services,  i  269 ;  dedi- 
cation of,  i.  255 ;  8olomon*s  house  in,  i  255,  262  ; 
end  of  foundation,  i  266 ;  caves  in,  i  266 ;  towers 
in,  i  266 ;  lakes  in,  i  266 ;  atmosphere  artificial,  i 
267;  health  chambers  of|  i  267;  orchards  in,  i 
267 ;  parks  for  aniroak  in,  i  267 ;  pools  in,  i  267 ; 
drinks  and  dispensations,  i  268;  furnacea  in,  i 
268. 

New  things,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity,  i  32;  are  like 
strangers,  more  admired  and  less  fovoured,  i  32. 

Newport,  battle  o^  ii  211;  bravery  of  the  English 
there,  ii  211. 

Nilus,  water  of,  sweet,  ii  108. 

Nimrod,  the  first  conqueror,  ii.  168. 

Nisibis,  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  rarrendering; 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Penia,  li 
223. 

Nisi  privs  judge  supplied  by  commission,  ii.  499. 

Nitre,  its  power  and  qualities,  ii  12 ,  abundance  ci,  \n 
certain  sea-shorss^  ii  104 ;  experiment  touching,  ii 
54. 

.  Nobilities,  several,  one  of  tiie  internal  pohits  of  separa> 

;  tion  with  Scotland,  ii  146 ;  considerations  touching 
3b9 
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power,  L  336. 
VMtmcn,  ibeir  bospiulitj  coDdoew  to  nwitiil  gntfr 

iiMi,L37;  bettor goftnociio paw piintirii— than 

mwchantoy  L  41. 
Nobleown'e  chepliine,  new  nmdtnn  U,  iL  4S8. 
Noel,  Henry,  hie  opinioo  of  coortien,  i.  ISI. 
Noriblk,  Doke  U,  pioved  at  hia  coodeoinatioo  thai  the 

Dake  of  Aka  and  the  SpanMh  ambMaador  plotted 

with  him,  iL  360 ;  hia  attainder,  L  318. 
Northampton,  Earl  €i,  an  answer  of  hie,  i.  1 18. 
Northumberhind,  Earl  of,  alain  by  ineoifoitay  L  S84. 
Notes,  as  to  quarter  notee  in  mome,  iL  S6. 
Norris,  Cokmel  8ir  John,  repulses  the  Spaniards  at 

Bimenant,  iL  807 ;  memorable  mtraat  o£  to  Gaunt, 

iLS08. 
Nottingham,  Earl  U,  aseond  invasion  of  Spain,  and 

eaptare  of  Cadix  under  Earls  Essex  and  Notting- 
ham, iL2I0. 
Nooririiing,  way  oi,  iiL  478. 
Novelty,  lore  ot  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95 ; 

though  not  rejected,  should  be  suspected,  L  82. 
Novum   Organum,  iiL  343;    Bacon's   opinion   U, 

iL436. 
Noma,  body  found  after  death,  iL  104;  hia  delight  in 

aolitudf,  L  33. 

Ob/bcts  of  pursuit,  L  SS7. 

Obligation  and  reward,  neceeiary  for  the  recovery  of 

the  hearts  of  the  Iriih,  IL  189;  considnation  of 

their  nature,  iL  190. 
Obaervations  on  a  Ubel  published  in  1598,  iL  348. 
Ocampo,  Alonso   D^  Spanish  suoooura  to  Kinsale 

unoer  his  command,  iL  21 1 ;  taken  prisoner,  iL  218. 
Occhus,  honey  distilled  from,  iL  82. 
Odonnell  and  Tyrone's  endeavour  to  roscue  Kinsale, 

iL211. 
Odour,  nourishment  o(,iL  128 ;  efiect  of|  upon  Demo- 

eritus,  iL  128. 
Odours,  impoisoning  by,  iL  127;  touching  ietid  and 

fragrant,  iL  1 12 ;  transmisnon  of^  iL  125. 
Ofibe  of  constsbles,  iiL  315. 
Office  of  compositions  for  alienations,  iiL  319. 
Office  of  rhetoric,  L  216. 
Officers  of  state,  one  of  the  internal  points  of  oepa- 

ration  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  considerations  con- 

eeming  them,  iL  146. 
Officers,  choice  of,  for  the  king's  court,  iL  387. 
Ogle,  Sir  John,  his  eminent  services  at  the  battle  of 

Newport,  ii.  211. 
Oil,  different  sorts  mixed  with  metals  when  dissolved, 

iL  465 ;  mode  of  eipansion  of,  iL  669. 
Oil  of  almonds  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 
Oil  of  sweet  almonds  nourishing,  iL  15. 
Ointments,  preserving,  iL  466. 
Old  men  love  young  company,  ii.  129. 
OU  age  of  ancient  sophists,  iL  129. 
Olympian  games,  L  205. 

Omoores,  Owny  Mac  Rooiy  chief  of  the,  iL  351. 
Openera,  medicinea,  iL  468. 

Opinion,  private,  more  free,  before  othera  more  reve- 
rend, L  29 ;  a  master  wheel,  not  long-lived  without 

fopported  by  worth,  iL  514. 


OpioioM  of  PhUo 

OpioBi,  bow  qiialifted,  iL  10. 
Opportunity,  necessity  o^  iL  486 ;  i 

advantage  oC  iL  485. 
Orange,  Piiaee  oC  hurt  by  the  SpaniA  boy 
Ofchuda,  L  867;  plantfa^  oC  iL  384. 
Older  the  life  of  despatch,  L  88. 
Onler  for  ooonmin^  report,  u.  488. 
Orden,  invalid  if  granted  by  aboae,  iL  481 

to  be  kept  by  legistei;  iL  481 ;  the  lovd  ci 

iL  474 ;  holjr  examinatioos  fer,  iL  487; 

down  by  register  as  prooouced  by  Ioiq 

iL48l;  made,  not  altered  on  petition,  tl 

nay  be  stayed,  iL  484. 
Ordinancee  in  chancery,  iL  479. 
Ore,  degrees  of  richness  how  known,  iL  41 
Ormus  taken  from  Spain  fay  the  Peiaoi 

814. 
Omamenta  Rationalia,  account  at,  L  10. 
Otho  having  shun  hintislf,  pity  provokod  hi 

to  die,  L  18. 
Orpheus,  the  allegory  of  his  harp  e^lain« 
Orpbeos,  or  the  eirens,  L  318. 
Orpheus,  or  phikisophy,  L  895. 
Orrice  root,  experiment  tonching  the,  iL  11 
Ostend,  vslour  of  the  Enghsh  at,  iL  818. 
Ostrich  ran  with  her  head  ofi;  iL  59. 
Outlawry,  plea  oC  iL  488. 
Overbuiy,  Sir  T.,  poieoned  in  the  Tower,  & 

derof,  1613,  iL  316. 
Owen,  Mr.,  charge  againat  far  high  troaeoa, I 

plement  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  •fwech  ii 

Bench  against,  iL  518 ;  bis  caae,  iL  514 
Oxidrakea,  in  India,  ordnance  known  ii 

L  61. 
Oysters,  Cokheater,  fettened  by  fieeh  watt 

Pacx,  the  bitter  fool'a  answer  to  Qneei 
L  107. 

Padua,  its  recovery  and  defence  justified,  I 

Psget,  Lady,  her  answer  to  Elizabeth,  L  11 

Paintings  oif  the  body,  iL  99. 

Painting,  a  painter  may  make  a  better  he 
was,  L  49. 

Pain,  resistance  oC  iL  96. 

Pallas  armed,  the  fiible  of  her  birth  contain 
of  empire,  L  28. 

Palace,  description  of  a  perfect  one,  L  50. 

Palatinate,  despair  of  recovering  it  fay  trei 
recovery  of  it  a  just  ground  of  war  i 
iL202. 

Paleness,  cause  of,  ii.  96. 

Pan,  or  nature,  L  289 ;  his  beard  and  hal 
beams  or  in6uenoe  of  celestial  bodies^ : 
boms  defttcting  a  pyramid,  L  290 ;  hia 
noting  harmony  and  empire,  291. 

Pan's  marriage  with  Echo,  L  292. 

Pan,  his  cloak  repreeenting  the  atara, 
hunting  deecribing  progression,  L291 ;  h 
with  Cupid,  L  292 ;  his  catching  Typb 
nature  overcoming  the  elements,  L  292; 
Ceres,  depicting  inventions  the  work 
L292. 

Pantomimi  imitate  the  voice,  iL  40. 

Panama,  the  land  enterprise  of,  ill  measurt 

Papiits,  more  knotted  in  depeudenoe  tow 
and  among  themselves,  iL  206 ;  the  trw 
the  eevere  laws  against,  iL  206. 

Paper,  experiment  on  chamUetting  of,  iL  1 
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P^tfablM,  Qie  of,  L  S72. 

Parable  of  Jotham,  u.  370 ;  the  gates  of  sleep,  i.  228. 

Paracelaut,  his  school  of  nstural  magic,  L  206 ;  on 
mercary  and  salphar,  ii.  63* 

ParaJise,  man's  work  in  was  contemplation,  L  175 ; 
binls  of,  feetless,  ii.  269. 

Paradoxes,  represented  by  the  fable  of  Echo,  L  292 ; 
Christian,  it  410. 

Pardons,  reyision  of  grants  of,  ii.  473. 

Parents  and  children,  essay  of,  L  16. 

Paris,  his  judgment  for  beauty  before  wisdom,  i.  183. 

Paris,  ▼alour  of  the  English  at  the  suburbs  of,  iL  212. 

Parisatis  poisoning  one  side  of  a  knife,  il  322. 

Parks  for  animals,  L  267. 

Parliament,  the  perfection  of  monarchy,  ii.  285 ;  mode 
of  marshaling  business  in,  ii.  286 ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  four  considerations  of,  IL  146  ;  how  to  be 
looked  on,  iL  270 ;  when  controlled  by  the  common 
law,  iL  506 ;  liberty  of,  iL  276. 

Parliaments,  use  of,  ii.  380 ;  several,  one  of  the  inter- 
nal points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  assists  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Ri- 
menant,  iL  207;  a  strong  army  ready  under  his 
conduct  to  job  the  Spanish  Armada,  ii.  208 ;  alle- 
gation that  he  delayed  commg  to  join  the  Armada, 
a  pretence  of  the  Spaniards,  iL  200 ;  the  assailant 
at  the  battle  of  Newport,  iL  21 1. 

Parmenides,  his  opinions  of  unity,  L  197 ;  the  philo- 
sophy of,  L  435. 

Parmenides'  tenet  concerning  cold,  iL  19. 

Parrots  imitate  iounds,  ii.  40. 

Parry,  a  cunning  traitor,  the  evasion  he  had  prepared 
for  his  treason,  ii.  217. 

Particular  objects,  their  investigation  not  an  endless 
task,  as  that  of  opinions  and  disputes  is,  iL  659. 

Particular  histories,  catalogue  of,  iii.  431. 

Partitions  of  knowledge,  rule  in  the,  L  201. 

Psssion,  fable  of  Dionysius,  L  303 ;  no  afiectation  in, 
L45. 

Passions  of  the  mind,  impressions  they  make  on  the 
body,  iL  95. 

Passive  good,  L  221. 

Passive,  resistance  in  quantity  of,  iL  460. 

Patents,  letter  to  the  king  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  touching,  iL  527. 

Pater  Patris,  iL  266. 

Patrimony  of  the  church,  iL  378. 

Patience,  L  205. 

Pawlet's,  Sir  Amyas,  saying  respecting  haste,  L  112. 

Peace,  among  nations  an  empty  name,  iL  204 ;  efiect 
of,  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  iL  184;  duposition  to,  ii. 
382;  King  Henry  VII.  said,  when  Christ  came, 
peace  was  song ;  when  he  died,  it  was  bequeathed, 
L  381. 

Peacham,  Edmund,  matters  relating  to  his  trial,  iL  5 1 1 ; 
his  case,  iL  514. 

Peacock's  examinations,  letter  to  the  king  concerning, 
from  F.  Verulam,  cane,  iL  505. 

Peccant  humoors  of  learning,  L  172. 

Pedantical  knowledge,  L  218. 

Peers,  names  of  who  found  the  Earl  of  Essex  guilty, 
iL  363 ;  house  of^  power  of  judicature  of  the,  iL  380. 

Pegasus,  L  293. 

Pells,  answer  of  a  Laoedsmonian  takm  at,  to  an 
Athenian,  L  108. 

Pellet,  expulsion  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  cause  the  fear  of  the  Laoed«- 
monians,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  203. 

Penal  laws,  the  number  of  them,  ii.  230 ;  certificate 
touching  the  projects  of  Stephen  Proctor  relating  to, 
iL  236 ;  the  people  so  ensnared  in  a  multitode  of 


penal  laws,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  be 
borne,  iL  236 ;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  iL  306. 

Penance  of  certain  monks  in  Russia,  L  46. 

Penelope's  web,  iL  474. 

Pensile,  whether  solid  globe  can  remsin  so,  ii.  686. 

Pentheus,  his  misery  from  presumption,  L  296. 

People  not  competent  judges,  iL  420. 

People,  offences  which  concern  the,  and  are  capital, 
iL  292 ;  offences  which  concern,  not  capital,  iL  293 ; 
the  voice  of  the,  iL  486, 

Pepper,  its  medicinal  property,  iL  14. 

Percussion,  experiments  touching,  iL  103;  efiiBct  of, 
upon  liquids,  iL  8 ;  quickness  of,  the  cause  of  sound, 
iL  33. 

Percussions  creating  tones,  iL  24. 

Percolation,  experiments  in,  iL  7. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  personates  the  Duke  of  York,  L  346 ; 
his  birth  and  education,  L  347 ;  conspiracy  in  his 
favour,  L  349 ;  his  address  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
i.  357 ;  his  insurrection  in  Cornwall,  L  365 ;  accepts 
Henry's  mercy,  L  367 ;  his  confession,  L  367 ;  con- 
spiracy in  the  Tower  in  favour  of,  L  369 ;  his  exe- 
cution at  Tyburn,  L  870. 

Perfect  history,  L  189. 

Persian  magic,  L  194. 

Persians  take  Ormus,  iL  201,  214 ;  their  empire  a 
proof  that  multitudes  of  provinces  are  matters  of 
burden  rather  than  of  strength,  illustrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iL  223. 

Persia,  its  three  great  revolutions,  iL  229. 

Perseus,  or  war,  L  292. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  Livy's  censure  against  his 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216. 

Persecution,  end  of,  iL  415. 

Perfection,  the  last  part  of  bnsineai,  L  32 ;  bred  by  the 
practice  being  harder  than  the  use,  L  45. 

Perfumes,  use  of;  iL  127. 

Peripatetics'  doctrine  of  fire,  iL  12. 

Perjury,  wilful  and  corrupt,  punishable,  ii.  290 

Pestilential  years,  experiments  touching,  ii.  99. 

Petit  treason,  cases  o^  iL  162;  punishment  of,  ii.  168. 

Petitions,  dedre  of  the  lords  at  a  conference  that  the 
commons  should  consider  of  the  inconveniences  of 
entertaining  petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  iL 
196 ;  reasons  and  precedents  against  their  receiving 
them,  iL  197 ;  what  not  granted  by,  ii.  484 ;  what 
granted  by,  iL  485 ;  what  may  be  sUyed  by,  iL  484. 

Pewter,  what  made  of,  iL  459. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  driven  on  the  English  coast,  L 
378 ;  his  interview  with  King  Henry,  L  378. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  saying  of  his,  i.  113;  his  dream,  L 
43 ;  replies  made  to  him,  L  116 ;  comparison  of  him 
to  Philip  of  Spain,  iL  255. 

Philip  the  Fair,  his  conduct  to  Bonifiioe  the  Vlllth,  iL 
528. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  points  whereon  he  grounded  lue 
plots,  ii.  256 ;  his  conduct  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  ii.  258. 

Philocrates,  a  wine-drinker,  i.  228. 

Philosophers,  how  they  have  considered  nature,  L  194; 
quantity,  L  194 ;  similitude,  L  194 ;  divenuty,  L  194 ; 
force  of  union,  L  194 ;  why  some  things  in  mass,  L 
194 ;  why  some  so  rare,  L  194 ;  some  pioneers  and 
some  smiths,  L  195;  flsttery  of  great  men  by,  L  169; 
Greek,  L  172. 

Pbilosophia  prima,  L  193 ;  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Philosophies,  of  most  vigour  at  first,  L  86. 

Philosophy  and  religion,  remedies  sgainst  the  sirens, 
L  313;  of  commixed,  prejudicial  to  both,  L  195. 

Philosophy,  human,  misoellaneoos  tracts  upon,  i.  79 ; 
university  lectures,  advice  to  raise  the  pension  nC  om 
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«rth0  Satton  Mlite,  iL  S41 ;  oT  athletiG,  littl*  mvw- 
tifKled,  i.  305 ;  its  doable  icale,  Mceodent  aod  d*- 
toRident,  L  195;  raperfidal  knowledge  ci,  'vatdSam 
tlie  mind  to  atheum,  L  164 ;  or  dtvimtj  oumoC  be 
■eercfaed  too  fkr,  L  164 ;  natarml,  uaiited  by  iiQguCiy 
of  doubtfl,  L  SOO ;  natural,  aupported  bj  mechanical 
history,  L  188 ;  natural,  divided  into  thfee  parts,  L 
199 ;  natural,  prudence  the  operative  part  of^  L  199; 
lelates  to  the  reason,  L  187;  ought  to  reject  vain 
■peculations,  L  174 ;  divine,  human,  and  natural,  L 
193;  primitive  or  summary,  i.  193;  universal  de- 
scription of,  i.  194 ;  described  by  negative,  i.  194 ; 
vain,  8t  Paul's  admonition  against,  L  163;  its  ad- 
vantages to  religion,  L  176 ;  conclusion  of,  L  239. 

Philosophy  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  L 
164,  165. 

Philosophy  and  universality,  professions  supplied  from, 
L185. 

Pbocion,  obstinacy  of,  L  165;  his  saying  when  ap- 
plauded by  the  people,  L  109 ;  his  reply  to  a  messen- 
ger from  Alexander  with  a  present,  L  118. 

Physic,  a  msn*s  own  observation  of  what  he  finds  good 
the  best,  i.  39 ;  university  lectures  of,  advice  to  raise 
the  pension  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  ii  24 1 ;  un- 
necessary in  a  well-dieted  body,  L  165. 

Physician,  a  wise,  will  consider  if  diiesse  in  patient  be 
incurable,  iL  17. 

Physicians,  predictions  of,  i.  206 ;  contrarieties  of,  i. 
39 ;  advice  respecting,  i.  39 ;  judged  by  events,  L 
203 ;  reffimens  recoma>ended  by,  i«  202 ;  duty  of,  to 
mitigatr  the  pain  of  death,  i.  204 ;  apply  themselves 
to  studies  out  of  their  profession,  L  203 ;  excellence 
in,  little  encouraged,  L  203 ;  why  at  times  less  suc- 
cessful than  quacks,  i.  204. 

Physiological  remains,  ii.  455. 

Physical  causes,  knowledge  of,  L  199 ;  their  search 
neglected,  L  198. 

Physic  and  metaphysic,  i  195. 

Physic,  handleih  that  which  is  in  nature  a  being  and 
moving,  i.  1 96 ;  inherent  in  matter,  and  transitory, 
i.  196 ;  a  middle  term  between  natural  history  and 
meUphyHic,  i.  196;  three  parts  of,  i.  196. 

Physiognomy,  i.  201 ;  deficiency  in,  L  201. 

Piety  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  398. 

Pilate,  bi8  question  of  truth,  L  1 1. 

Pindaru8*8  saying,  ii.  268. 

Pisa,  cause  of  its  revolt  from  Florence,  iL  155. 

Pisistratufl,  tyranny  of,  mollified  by  Solon's  laws, 
U.234. 

Pismire,  the  sluggard  directed  to  the,  ii.  387. 

Pistachoes,  excellent  nourishment,  ii.  15. 

Pirates,  war  on,  iL  442  ;  infestation  of,  ii.  475. 

Pits,  upon  the  sea-shore,  return  of  saltness  in,  iL  121. 

Pit  digging;,  for  water,  Cnsar's  knowledge  of,  ii  7. 

Pity,  efToci  of,  ii.  96. 

Pius  Quintus,  a  learned  pope  who  excelled  in  govern- 
ment, L  1G5 ;  joy  of,  iL  135. 

Place,  essay  of  great,  i.  1 9. 

Pbgue,  in  London,  and  many  other  parts  of  England, 
L  370  ;  as  to  receiving,  iL  126. 

Plagues  in  Cairo,  ii.  100. 

Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Clarence,  impri- 
■ODed,  i.  316;  involved  in  Perkin  Warbeck*s  con- 
spiracy, L  370 ;  his  execution,  L  370. 

riantagenet.  Elizal)eth  II.,  married  to  Henry  VII.,  L 
819;  crowned  two  years  after,  L325;  her  death, 
i.  174. 

Planting  timber,  ii.  384. 

Planting  hemp,  ii.  384. 

Plantations,  considerations  touching  the,  in  Ireland,  iL 
183,  185;  essay  on,  L  41 ;  the  children  of  former 


kingdoms,  L  41 ;  what  people  yoQ  should 
L  41 ;  the  sinfnttest  thing  to  foraake  m 
L42. 
Plantations  and  buildingB  neceasarj  to  ved 

to  civility,  il  188. 
Plant,  the  akeping,  iL  82. 
Planta,  sympathy  and  antipathy  ol^  iL  67 ;  f 
promiscuous  touching,  vl.  82 ;  seasons  in 
come  forth,  iL  77;  rudiments  and  ezen 
iL  74 ;  why  they  live  kmger  than  meo,  i 
liments  on  foreign,  iL  77 ;  producing  of  | 
out  seed,  iL  76 ;  degenerating  of,  iL  72  ; 
them  medidnable,  iL  69 ;  aeveral  figura 
earth  not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  oi,  i 
ing  the  principal  diflerances  oC  iL  79 ;  el 
upon,  iL  87 ;  growth  of,  helped  by  d 
graftbig  of,  iL  62,  64 ;  without  leaves^ 
touching,  iL  103 ;  growth  oi,  affected  bj 
ii.  123 ;  different  sexes  in,  iL  81 ;  tranfl 
iL  72 ;  melioration  of,  iL  62. 
Plants  and  animate  bodiea,  diflereooe  heltm 
Phmts  and  living  creaturea,  affinities  and 

in,  iL  81. 
Plants  and  fruits,  curiosities  about,  iL  70. 
Plaster,  growing  as  hard  as  marl>le,  ii.  104 
Plato's  reverence  for  true  division  and  deib 
advice  to  the  people  respecting  Diog« 
answer  to  Diogenes,  L 1 1 4 ;  commonwei 
Protagoras,  L  33 ;  achool,  character  o(  i 
of  custom,  L  1 18 ;  saying  of  Socrates^ 
nion  of  ideas,  i.  197 ;  opinion  of  knowk 
opinion  of  the  action  of  the  body  and  ■ 
objection  to  the  manners  of  his  coin 
commendation  of  virtue,  L  216;  opinioi 
197;   observation  on  invention,  L  20^ 
mixing  philosophy  with  theology,  L  1 
risen  of  Socrates  to  gallipots,  L  168. 
Plato,  L  210, 21 1;  familiar  with  errors  in  ] 
compared  rhetoric  to  cookery,  L  216; 
bis  system  of  natural  pbilosof^y,  L  421 
the  world  to  his  contemplations,  i.  438. 
Platonic   school   and   Palricius,  what  thi 
concerning  the  heaven  of  heavens  and 
mere  figments,  ii.  580. 
Plea,  definite,  ii.  482. 
Plea  of  outlawry,  iL  483. 
Pleas  for  discharging  the  suit,  iL  482. 
Pleas,  common,  dispute  in,  whether  it  can 
bition  to  stay  suits  in  chancery,  iL  514. 
Pleasure,  arts  of,  L  205 ;  aaying  of  the  po 
of  the  affections  greater  than  of  the  se 
intellect  greater  than  of  the  affections,  i 
Pleasures  of  knowledge  the  greatest,  L 
aff*ections  and  senses  surpassed  by  thoi 
telIect,L  183. 
Plinius  Secundus,  why  his  fame  lasts,  L I 

ing  of  praises  of  others,  i.  57. 
Pliny  quoted  as  to  metals,  ii.  459. 
Plough,  what  the  following  of  good  for,  I 
Plutarch,  his  saying  respecting  an  unwc 
of  the  gods,  i.  25 ;  of  the  acU  of  Tic 
77 ;  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L 
of,  L  123. 
Plutus,  the  fable  of,  when  sent  from  Jupif 

sent  from  Juno,  L  42. 
Plutus  Timidus,  ii.  227. 
Pluralities,  ii.  428. 

Plumage  and  pilosity,  experiment  touchin 
Plowden,  sketch  of  life  of  in  note,  iL  498. 
Pneumsticals  in  bodies,  the  two  kinds  of, 
Poem,  iL  438. 
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PoMj,  a  pleasure  of  imaginatioD,  L  307 ;  refora  to  the 
imaginatioo,  L  19S ;  relates  to  the  imagination,  i. 
187;  is  narrative,  representative,  and  allusive,  i. 
192;  no  deficienoe  in,  i.  103;  expresses  the  pas- 
Aons  and  affections  better  than  the  worlis  of  philo- 
sophers,!. 193;  heathen,  considered,  1 193;  divine, 
eonsidered,  i.  193 ;  springs  up  without  fonnal  seed, 
L  193. 
Poetry,  Bacon's  opinion  of,  L  271. 
Poets,  allegory  of  the,  as  to  knowledge,  L  164;  make 
men  witty,  i.  55;  their  picture  of  fame,  i.  62;  a 
lightness  in  them  to  feign  hope  as  a  countei^poisoo 
of  diseases,  i.  69. 

Poison,  cantharides  fly,  il  318. 

Poisons,  mixing  of,  ii.  318. 

Poisoning,  remarks  on  crime  of,  ii.  322. 

Poisonous  plants,  ii  84. 

Poland,  state  of  during  the  time  of  QueeD  Eliaabeth, 
iL248. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  case  of,  ii.  527. 

Policies  of  state,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i.  95. 

Policy,  an  order  in  the  government  of  an  estate^  iL 
138 ;  books  of,  i.  191. 

Politicians,  unlearned,  refer  all  things  to  themselves, 
i  168 ;  predictions  of,  L  206 ;  objections  to  learning 
by,  L  162;  judged  by  events,  i.  203 ;  integrity  of 
lemed,  L  1 68 ;  their  objections  to  learning  answered, 
1164. 

Political  economy,  ii.  385. 

Polycrates,  his  daughter's  dream,  i.  43. 

Polyphemus's  courtesy,  ii.  205. 

Pomegranates,  their  use,  iL  467. 

Pompey,  an  answer  of  his,  i.  1 14.     . 

Pompeius  Magnus,  memorable  speech  oi,  L  219 ;  his 
wisdom,  i.  229,  234. 

Pont-Charenton  echo,  ii.  41. 

Poor,  observations  concerning  their  relief  from  hospi- 
tals, ii.  240. 

Pope  of  Rome,  cartels  of,  iL  389. 

Pope  Clement,  Charles  V.  treatment  of,  iL  390. 

Popes,  the  most  learned  friars  have  ascended  to  be, 
L165. 

Popham's,  the  speaker,  answer  to  Queen  Eliiabeth, 
Llll. 

Population,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  iL  222 ; 
more  tokens  of  surcharge  of  people  than  of  want 
and  depopulation,  iL  253;  true  greatness  consists 
eMcntially  in,  iL  222. 

Popularity,  delight  in,  iL  137. 

Porches  of  death,  iii.  508. 

Portugal,  state  of^  in  time  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  iL  248. 

Possibility,  nature  of,  ii.  440. 

Postils  of  his  majesty  in  Earl  Somerset's  busiiie«  and 
charge,  iL  517. 

Post-meridian  sleeps,  iL  16. 

Post-nati  of  Scotland,  argument  respecting,  iL  166. 

Postures  of  the  body,  iL  99. 

Pot^netal,  iL  459. 

Poundage,  hardship  o(,  iL  267. 

Poverty  of  friars,  Madiiavers  observatioii  on,  L  166. 

Powder,  the  effect  of  the  shot  upon,  iL  8 ;  as  to  sup- 
ply ci,  iL  383 ;  white,  dangerous,  ii.  87. 

Powders  and  liquors,  incorporation  of,  iL  46. 

Powers,  intellectual,  discourse  eoDoeming,  L  104. 

Power  to  do  good,  the  lawful  end  of  aspiring,  L  19 ; 
knowledge  is,  L  182. 

Power  and  wisdom,  diffinenoe  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  L  174. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  sent  to  invest  Sluice,  L  843 ; 
his  commisMm  to  Ireland,  L  863;  hia  meniorable 
Uw,  L  354. 


Praise  of  Elizsbeth,  discourses  in,  ii.  446. 

Praise  of  knowledge,  L  174;  a  rudiment  both  of  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  of  the  Novum  Org»* 
num,  i.  7,  79. 

Praise,  essay  on,  i.  56. 

Praise  of  the  king,  L  161. 

Prayers,  by  Bacon,  ii.  405. 

Preachers,  mode  of  educating,  iL  417;  evils  of  igno- 
rant, ii.  427. 

Preaching,  observations  on,  iL  419 ;  mii^stxy,  iL  427; 
education  for,  iL  427. 

Precepts,  i.  236 ;  vicious,  L  237 ;  four,  for  health,  iL 
469. 

Precipitation  of  metals,  iL  461,462. 

Precedents,  sometimes  satisfy  more  than  statutes,  iL 
179;  importance  of  knowing,  ii.  478. 

Precursors ;  or  anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy, 
iii.  521. 

Predictions  of  politicians,  L  206 ;  of  astronomers^  L 
206 ;  of  physicians,  i.  206 ;  to  be  despised,  for  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 

Preface,  by  Lord  Bacon,  L  285. 

Prefaces,  great  waste  of  time,  L  32 ;  preoccupation  of 
mind  requires  pre&ce,  L  32 ;  too  many  before  the 
matter  is  wearisome ;  none  at  all  is  blunt,  L  41. 

Preferment,  upon  what  principle  to  be  made ;  iL  378 ; 
caution  to  he  used  in,  iL  379. 

Prejudice  and  ignorance,  iL  415. 

Prelates,  their  contests  with  their  kings,  L  27. 

Prsmunire,  iL  489;  cases  of,  iL  164;  punishment, 
trial,  and  proceedings  in,  IL  165 ;  for  suits  in  the 
chancery,  iL  514. 

Prenotion  and  emblem,  L  212. 

Preparation,  the  first  part  of  business,  L  32. 

Preparation  and  suggestion,  L  209. 

Prerogative,  Sir  E.  Coke's  letter  concerning,  iL  607 ; 
defying  of^  iL  508 ;  danger  to  his  majes^'s,  ii.  492 ; 
turbulent  bearing  of  Lord  Coke  concerning  parte  of 
his  majesty's,  ii.  500 ;  cases  of  the  king's  in  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  165 ;  in  war  and  peace,  iL  165 ;  in  matters 
of  money,  iL  166 ;  of  trade  and  traffic,  iL  166 ;  in 
the  persons  of  his  subjects,  ii.  166;  of  the  king 
revealed  by  law,  ii.  294 ;  the  king's,  what,  iL  478 ; 
first  part  of  the  law,  iL  450. 

Prescripte  in  use,  too  compendious  to  attain  their  eodf 
L205. 

Priest  and  minister,  ii.  426. 

Pressure,  motion  of  bodies  upon  their,  iL  8. 

Preserving  ointments,  iL  466. 

Preservstion  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108. 

Pretors,  Roman,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Pride,  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Primitive  divination,  L  206. 

Princes  and  governors,  learned,  advantages  o^  L  164, 
165. 

Princes,  advantages  of  learned,  L  166,  177 ;  the 
learned  are  the  best,  i.  162;  conjunction 
learned,  and  the  happiness  of  their  people,  L  177y 
179. 

Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  381. 

Prince  Charies,  dedication  to,  L  314. 

Prindpiation,  or  elements,  iL  460. 

Priori^  of  suit,  aa  to  granting  an  injunction  upon 
mere,  iL  472. 

Private  good,  L  221. 

Privy  council,  how  to  form  a,  li.  381. 

Privilege,  writs  of,  iL  484. 

Probus  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  24. 

Proclamation,  or  king's  entry,  iL  451 ;  or  king's  style, 
iL463. 

Procedendo,  when  granted,  n,  480. 
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Ploetor,  Stoplien,  eeitifieate  tovicliiiif  hit  profeeli  le- 

bting  to  the  penal  laws,  ii  S36. 
PraAt,  ooatampC  oC  it  446. 
Profeanona,  aniverattiea  dedicated  to,  L  185 ;  aapplied 

fiom  philoaophy  and  oniyenaU^,  L  186. 
Prametheua,  or  the  ftate  of  man,  i.  805. 
rromotion  of  officera,  ii.  883. 
Pioofa,  boman,  of  advantage  ct  leaniing,i  80S. 
Propertiea,  aecret,  ii.  136. 
Propheeiea,  pnniafaable  by  impriaonment,  iL  893 ;  ea- 

aay  on,  i.  43. 
Propinqaity,  aympathy  in,  iL  134. 
Proaerpina,  or  the  ethereal  apirit  of  the  earth,  L  81 1 ; 

or  apirit,  L  310 ;  (able  oC  quoted,  iL  23. 
Proaperity,  minda  pofliDd  np  by,  aooneat  dejected  by 

adTeruty,  iL  488. 
ProCena,  or  matter,  L  297. 
Proud  men,  all  fall  of  delaya,  iL  195. 
Proriaion  for  clergy,  IL  429. 
Proridencea,  judgmenta,  dec,  biatory  o(  L  193. 
Pkalma,  tranalation  f^  iL  431. 
Public  good,  L  220. 

Palp  of  fiah  more  noariahing  than  their  fleih,  iL  14. 
PnrgatiTe  aatringenta,  iL  468. 
Purge  for  opening  the  liver,  iL  466. 
Purging,  preparationa  before,  iL  18. 
Purging  medictnea,  bow  they  loae  their  Tirtae,  iL  9 ; 

experiment  on,  iL  13. 
Panreyort,  apeech  touching,  iL  266 ;  abnaea  of,  iL  267. 
Porreyanoe  due  to  the  king,  iL  388. 
Purification,  of  church,  ii.  420. 
Pwauit,  objecto  of,  L  227. 
Pateoli,  court  of  Vulcan,  iL  106. 
Potrefaction,  moat  contagions  before  matority,  L  176 ; 

generation  by,  iL  123;  of  water,  iL  109;  touching 

the  cantet  *ot|  iL  113;  of  bodiea,  prohibition  oi,  iL 

104 ;  creatures  bred  of,  iL  92 ;  preventing  of|  iL  51 ; 

inducing  and  accelerating  of,  iL  50. 
Pygmalion's  frenxy  an  emblem  of  vain  learning,  L 170. 
Pythagoras,  i.  1 98 ;  a  looker  on,  L  222 ;  philoaophy 

of^  iL  124 ;  hia  parable,  L  34 ;  his  speech  to  Cicero, 

L121. 
Pyrrhu8*8  teeth,  undivided,  iL  101. 
Pyrrhus's  answer  to  the  congratulationa  for  hia  victoiy 

over  the  Romans,  L  1 18. 

QuAmmiss,  query  as  to,  iL  463 ;  experiment  touching, 
u.  116. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  incenaed  at  the  book  of  History  of 
Henry  IV.  dedicated  to  Esaex,  iL  337  ;  report  of 
treaaons  meditated  by  Doctor  Lopez  againat,  ii.  216 ; 
first  copy  of  a  diaoourse  touching  the  aafety  of  her 
person,  iL  214 ;  first  fragmenta  of  a  diaoourse  touch- 
ing intelligence  and  the  aafety  of  the  queen's  person, 
iL  214 ;  ber  service  in  Ireland,  considerationa  touch- 
ing, iL  188;  her  measage  to  the  Earl  of  Eaaex, 
iL357. 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Queetions,  legal,  for  the  judges  in  Somerset's  caae,  iL 
516 ;  touching  minerals,  ii.  458  ;  of  Meverel,  iL  458 ; 
on  religious  war,  444. 

Quicksilver,  nature  and  force  of,  ii.  12 ;  ita  property  of 
mixing  with  metals,  ii.  459 ;  metals  swim  upon, 
ii.  104. 

Quiescence,  aeeming.  L  41 1. 

Quinces,  how  to  keep  them  long,  iL  83. 

Bamsiais's  saying  a(\er  receiving  extrftiM  unction, 

LllO. 
Baletgh,  Sir  Walter,  ineo(1ot<Hi  of,  ap<iphth^gm  rMpect- 

ing,  L  107,  109, 122,  123)  Ml^r  «s(m«eming»  iWim 


Lord  C.  Baeon,  to  Marquia  of  BodLingb 
deoManoor  and  carriage  of,  iL  625;  I 
king  touching  prooeedinga  againat,  ii 
beheaded,  iL  524;  hia  aaying  that  tha 
mada  waa  driven  away  with  aquiba,  iL  1 

Rain,  acarctty  oC  in  Egypt,  iL  103. 

Raina  and  dewa,  how  produced,  iL  10,  SOl 

Rainbow,  aweetnesa  of  odour  from  the,  iL  ! 

Rainaford,  Sir  John,  hia  prajrer  to  Queen 
aet  free  the  four  evangeliatay  with  the 
awer,  L  107. 

Ramus,  his  rules,  L  315. 

RatclifTe,  Richard,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

Raveline,  valour  of  the  Engliah  at  the,  iL  9 

Rawley's  life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  hia  great  i 
L275. 

Rawley'a  dedication  of  New  Atlantia,  L  SC 

Reading  makea  a  full  man,  L  55. 

Reading  on  the  statute  of  usee,  iiL  295. 

Reason,  philoaophy  relatea  to  the,  L  187| 
239 ;  the  key  of  arts,  L  207 ;  govema  I 
tion,  i.  206 ;  pieserved  againat  melaneli 
iL466. 

Rebellion,  her  majeaty'a  directioiia  thcra« 
and  aound,  iL  562 ;  ci  Lord  Lovel  and  t 
forda,L319. 

Rebellions  during  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 
Ireland,  ii.  285. 

Receipts  and  finanoea,  one  of  the  inten 
aeparation  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  o 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

.Receipts,  for  cooking  capooa,  iL  15;  med 
Bacon,  iL  469. 

Recipea  for  preserving  health,  IL  468. 

Recognisance,  aa  to  filing,  iL  484. 

Recreation,  games  ol^  L  205. 

Recusanta,  harbouring,  punishable,  iL  290 

Redargution,  L  210. 

Reduction  of  metals,  modes  oU  iL  462. 

Reference  to  masters,  iL  482. 

Refining  ore  from  dross,  iL  460. 

Reform,  iL  415,  417 ;  necessity  for,  iL  43 
ii.  421 ;  bishops  err  in  resisting,  iL  411 

Reformer,  true  spirit  of,  ii.  421. 

Reformation  of  fees,  iL  278 ;  of  abuaea,  ii 

Rege  inconaulto,  case  of,  iL  513 ;  writs  oi 

Regimen  of  health,  essay  on,  L  39 ;  of  tha 

Registry  of  doubts,  L  200 ;  uses  of,  L  200 

Register  to  keep  copies  of  all  orders,  iL  41 

Registers,  directions  to,  in  drawing  up  dm 
to  be  awom,  iL  481. 

Rejection  of  natures  from  the  form  of  heal 

Religion,  unity  in,  essay  o^  L  12 ;  pure  i 
visit  orphans  and  widows,  L  69 ;  why  li 
protect  knowledge,  L  83 ;  many  atopa  i 
the  oourae  of  invention,  L  99 ;  the  mi 
medicine  to  alter  the  will,  L  105 ;  impei 
heathen  and  superstition  to  knowledl 
the  Turkish,  L  95;  alteration  of,  by 
245  ;  advice  upon,  by  whom,  iL  377 ;  i 
314 ;  propagation  of  the  Mohammedsia, 
fensive  wars  for,  are  just,  iL  202;  pnni 
college  for  controversies  in,  ii.  24 1 ;  it 
nations,  L  244;  revealed,  L  239;  advai 
loaophy  to,  L  176 ;  necessary  for  the  rai 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  iL  1 89 ;  tolei 
mended,  IL  189 ;  opinion  that  time  wiH 
formation  of,  in  Ireland,  iL  191 ;  of  Ti 
encouragement  of,  iL  476. 

Religion  and  philosophy  prejudiced  by  beii 
together,  L  195. 
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Retigioiit  cenmire,  mofaibts*,  U.  418. 

Ralifiofii  eoatroTcnjTy  errora  in,  U.  414;  style  o^ 
iL413. 

ReKgiomi  wir,  quefltioos  in,  ii.  444. 

ReligioQS  wets,  effixts  of  extirpating  by  ^iolenoe  set 
forth  in  the  foble  of  Diomedes,  i  800. 

Bemembranoes  of  the  king's  deelarstion  tooching  Lord 
Coke,  ii.  500 ;  for  the  king,  before  his  going  into 
Scotland,  ii.  537. 

Remedies  against  the  sirens,  i.  313. 

Bemains,  phystological,  ii.  455. 

Report  of  the  Spanish  grieranoet,  iL  193 ;  of  Lopea's 
treason,  ii  194 ;  order  for  confirmed,  ii.  482. 

Reports,  Coke*s  fknlts  in,  not  his  own,  ii.  499 ;  letter 
to  the  king  touching  a  retractation  by  Lord  Coke  of 
some  parts  of  his,  iL  498. 

Reporters,  advice  to  appoint  sound  lawyers  to  be,  iL 
232. 

Repatation,  essay  on  honour  and,  i.  57. 

Requests,  against  the  court  of,  ii.  514. 

Rendenee  of  clergy,  examination  ot,  ii.  428. 

Residents,  non,  evils  of,  ii.  428. 

Restless  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  iu  108. 

Respects,  essay  on,  and  ceremonies,  i.  56. 

Restitution,  i.  301 ;  letter  touching,  ii.  462. 

Restorative  drink,  on,  iL  467. 

Retreats,  honourable,  no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges, 
iL  208. 

Retrenchment  of  delays  in  equity,  iL  471. 

Revealed  religion,  i.  289. 

Revenge,  memorable  defence  of  the,  under  Sir  Richard 
Greenvil,  when  attacked  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  ii. 
210;  essay  of,L  14. 

Revenue,  grants  of,  iL  473. 

Revenues  of  the  crown  must  be  preserved,  iL  388. 

Revolt,  the  laws  as  to,  iL  364. 

Revocation  of  uses,  case  of,  iii.  280. 

Reward,  amplitude  of,  encourages  labour,  L  184. 

Rhetoric,  L  215;  too  early  taught  in  universities,  L 
186 ;  tropes  of,  L  180 ;  imaginative  reason  the  sub- 
ject of,  L  207;  compared  by  Plato  to  cookery,  L 
216;  its  sophisms,  L  217. 

Rheum,  break&st  a  preservative  against,  iL  466. 

Rhubarb,  its  propeily,  iL  14 ;  contraiy  operations  of, 
iL9. 

Richard  III.,  enormities  committed  by,  L  314. 

Richardson's,  Mr.  Serjeant,  excuse  for  the  place  of 
speaker  not  accepted  by  the  king,  iL  284 ;  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  excuse,  iL  284. 

Riches,  essay  on,  L  42 ;  the  poet*s  saying  of,  L  73 ; 
Mr.  Bettenham's  opinion  of,  L  121 ;  when  treasure 
adds  greatness  to  a  state,  iL  226 ;  excess  of,  makes 
men  slothful  and  efleminate,  iL  227 ;  greatness  too 
often  ascribed  to,  ii.  222,  226 ;  the  great  monarchies 
had  their  foundations  in  poverty,  as  Persia,  Sparts, 
Mscedonia,  Rome,  Turkey,  ii.  157,  226. 

Rice  shookl  be  cultivated  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 

Right  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Rimenant,  repulse  of  the  Spanbrds  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  by  the  sUtes-general,  chiefly  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  troops  under  Colonels  Norris 
and  Stuart,  iL  207. 

Riot  at  Essex  Hous^  iL  357. 

Ripening  of  drink  before  time,  iL  89. 

Rivers,  navigable,  great  help  to  trade,  iL  387. 

Robe  nf  mercy,  the  white,  iL  319. 

Roberts,  Jsck,  his  answer  to  his  tailor,  L  109;  his 
saying  respecting  a  marriage,  L  1 14. 

Rock  rubies,  the  exudation  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Rolls,  decrees  drawn  at  the,  iL  483;  examination  of 
court,  iL  484. 


Rome,  prtctice  of  the  diurch  of,  i.  58 ;  flourished  i 
under  learned  governors,  L  165;  the  perfection  of 
government  of,  and  learning  contemporaneous,  L 166. 

Roman  emperors'  titles,  iL  266. 

Roman  law  of  homicide,  ii.  297. 

Roman  unguent,  receipt  for,  ii.  469. 

Roman  pnetors,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Romans,  the  most  open  of  any  state  to  receive  strangen 
into  their  body,  L  87 ;  granted  the  jus  dvitatis  to 
fomilies,  cities,  and  sometimes  nations,  L  37 ;  alwqr* 
foremost  to  assist  their  confederates,  L  38  ;  the  only 
states  that  were  good  commixtures,  iL  140;  liberal 
of  their  naturalizations,  iL  140 ;  which  Mschiavel 
judged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  their  em- 
pire, ii.  140;  their  four  degrees  of  freedom  and  na- 
turalization, iL  141, 170 ;  their  union  with  the  La- 
tins, ii.  155;  after  the  social  war  their  naturalisation 
of  the  Latins,  iL  155;  naturalization  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Gauls,  and  the  reason  for  it,  ii.  224;  their 
empire  received  no  diminution  in  territory  until 
Jovinianus,  iL  223 ;  shortly  afterwards  it  became  a 
carcass  for  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  world,  iL  223 ; 
four  of  their  kings  lawgivers,  iL  234. 

Roory,  Owny  Mac,  Chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Leinsler, 
iL  351. 

Roots,  more  nourishing  than  leaves,  iL  14 ;  of  trees^  it 
86 ;  three  cubits  deep,  ii.  88. 

Roses,  preparation  of  artificial  for  smell,  ii.  466. 

Rose-leaves,  preserving  of  colour  and  smell  oC,  ii.  55. 

Rose-water,  virtue  of,  ii.  127. 

Rubies,  rock,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Roles  for  a  chancellor,  iL  471. 

Rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  laws,  iiL  219. 

Rust,  turning  meUls  to,  ii.  460,  461. 

Rustics,  why  Pan  the  god  of,  L  291. 

Rutland,  examination  of  Roger,  Earl  of,  iL  371. 

Sabbath,  the,  L  175. 

Sabines,  their  mixture  with  the  Romans,  ii.  140. 

Sabinian,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  perwcuted   his 

memory  for  his  injustice  to  heathen  antiquity,  L 

98. 
Sacrifice.    No  sacrifice  without  salt,  a  positive  precept 

of  the  old  law,  iL  239 ;  its  moral,  iL  239. 
Saflron,  the  preparing  oi,  iL  466 ;  a  few  grains  will 

tincture  a  tun  of  water,  L  89. 
SafiVon  flowers,  distilled,  good  for,  ii.  128. 
Ssggi  Morali,  the  Italian  title  of  the  essays,  L  5. 
Sslamander,  touching  the,  iL  1 18. 
Salique  law,  saying  respecting,  L  117. 
Salisbury,  Owen,  notorious  robber,  iL  336. 
Sal,  as  to  its  separation  from  metal,  iL  460. 
Salt,  history  of,  iiL  466. 
Salt  of  lead,  or  sulphur,  mixing  of^  iL  460. 
Sslt  water,  experiments  on,  iL  7;  dulcoration  o(  iL 

121. 
Samuel  sought  David  in  the  field,  L  208. 
Sanctuary,  the  privileges  of,  L  326. 
Sand,  of  the  nature  of  glass,  ii.  105 ;  better  than  earth 

for  straining  water,  ii.  7 ;  liquor  leaveth  its  saltness 

if  sUrained  through,  ii.  7 ;  diflerenoes  between  earth 

and,  iL  7. 
Sandys,  Lord  William,  confession  of,  ii.  371 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  Sapientia  Veterum,  L  272. 
San,  Joeepho,  invades  Ireland  with  Spanish  forces  in 

1580,  iL  260. 
Sanquhar,  Lord,  charge  against,  on  his  arraignment,  iL 

311. 
Sep  of  trees,  iL  87. 
Sameotia  Veterum,  opinions  upon,  by  Sandys  and 

Tenison,  L  272. 
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Sarah's  laaghter  an  image  of  natural  reaioii,  L  289. 

Satiety,  meatB  that  indace,  ii.  46. 

Saturn,  I  296 ;  iu  679. 

SaviPs,  Mr.,  opinion  respecting  poets,  L  111. 

Savil,  Sir  Henry,  letter  to,  L  104 ;  answer  to  Coranns, 
L  U7. 

Savoy,  state  of  daring  the  time  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth, 
iL848. 

Savages,  the  proper  oonduct  towards  them  in  planta- 
tions, i.  41. 

Saviour's  (our)  first  show  of  hb  power,  L  176. 

Scale,  nature  of  notes  of,  ii.  25. 

Scaling  ladder  of  the  intellect,  ilL  610L 

Scaliger's  sixth  sense,  iL  91. 

Scamxnony,  strong  medicine,  iL  9. 

Scandal,  charge  against  Sir  J.  Wentworth  for,  ii. 
807. 

Scarlet,  touchmg  the  dye  of;  iL  122. 

Scent  of  dogs  almost  a  sense  by  itself,  iL  92. 

Schoolmen.  Cymini  sectores,  L  65;  the  origin  of 
their  cobwebs,  L  70 ;  incorporated  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy into  the  Christian  religion,  L  97;  saying 
of  them  by  the  bishope  at  the  council  at  Trent,  L 
122. 

Schools,  too  many  grammar,  ii.  241. 

Science,  authors  in,  ought  to  be  consuls,  and  not 
dictators,  i.  172 ;  error  of  over-early  reducing  into 
methods  and  arts,  L  173 ;  badges  of  false,  L  170 ; 
the  strength  ol^  is  in  the  union  of  its  parts,  L 
171. 

Sciences,  want  of  invention  in  professors  of,  L  174 ; 
errors  in  the  formation  of,  L  173;  confederacy  of, 
with  the  imag^ation,  L  172;  imaginary,  L  199; 
growth  of,  checked  by  dedication  of  colleges  to  pro- 
fessions, L  185. 

Sciences  and  arts,  invention  in,  deficient,  L  207. 

Scientific  efifortB,  on  the  combination  and  succession 
of,  ii.  557. 

Scipio  Africanus,  Livy's  saying  of  him,  L  48, 

Scire  facias,  when  awarded,  ii.  484. 

Scotchmen,  the  statute  for  voiding  them  out  of  Eng- 
land, i.  343;  speech  on  the  naturalization  of,  ii. 
150. 

Scotch  skinck,  how  made,  ii.  14. 

Scotland,  its  state  during  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  248; 
as  to  union  with,  iL  383  ;  truce  with,  L  326;  Perkin 
Warbeck*8  reception  in,  i.  356;  king  of,  ravages 
Northumberland,  i.  358;  preparations  fsr  a  war 
with,  L  361;  peace  with,  L  364;  suggestion  of 
courts  for  the  borders  of,  ii.  143 ;  the  points  wherein 
the  nations  were  united,  iL  143;  external  points 
of  separation  with,  iL  144;  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with,  ii.  146;  commissioner's  certificate  of 
union  with,  iL  149 ;  argument  respecting  the  post- 
nati  of,  IL  166;  dbcourse  of  the  happy  union  with, 
ii.  138  ;  considerations  touching  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and«  ii.  1 43. 

Scotland  and  England,  union  of,  ii.  452,  454. 

Scotus,  his  answer  to  Charles  the  Bald,  i.  1 14. 

Scribonianus,  answer  of  his  freedman  to  the  freedman 
of  Claudius,  L  112. 

Scripture,  no  deficiency  in,  i.  244 ;  interpretation  of, 
methodical  and  solute,  L  241 ;  interpretation  of,  i. 
241. 

Scriptures  exhort  us  to  study  the  omnipotency  of 
God,  i.  176;  mediutions  on,  L  7 1 ;  do  not  restrain 
science,  i.  82,  98 ;  honour  the  name  of  the  invents 
ors  of  music  and  works  in  metal,  i.  98. 

Scylla,  fable  of,  an  image  of  contentious  learning,  i. 
171 ;  the  fiction  of  an  emblem  of  the  present  phi- 
losophy, L  87. 


Scylla  and  Icania,  or  the  middle  way,  L  809. 

Sea,  lord  admiral's  right  of  determining  as  to  aels  oq» 
mitted  on  the  high,  ii.  502 ;  the  commandment  sf 
it  one  of  the  points  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  iL 
223;  difierent  clearness  of  the,  iL  90;  impottaaee 
of  the  mastery  of  it,  L  38 ;  great  efiects  of  battles 
by,  L  38 ;  ebb  and  flow  of,  iii.  523 ;  motioiis  o^  ars 
only  five,  iiL  623 ;  the  grc«t  six-hoon  diomal  mo- 
tion principally  treated,  iiL  623 ;  motiona  of  cur- 
rents do  not  contpdict  the  notion  of  a  natoral  and 
catholic  motion  of  the  sea,  iiL  623 ;  grand  diurnal 
motion  not  one  of  elevation  or  depraasioD,  iiL  524 ; 
elevated  all  over  the  world  at  eqnimixea,  and  ai  tbe 
new  and  full  moon,  iiL  624 ;  ofajecdone  to  the  opi- 
nion that  the  diurnal  motion  is  a  progrcanve  one, 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  placea  wella  have  simul- 
taneous motions  with  the  sea,  and  from  the  fact  that 
waters  are  raised  and  depressed  simoltaneoasly  on 
the  shore  of  Europe  and  Florida,  oonsidcied,  iiL 
624,  525;  ebb  and  flow  o^  from  what  cause  it 
arises,  iiL  625 ;  whence  ariaea  the  reciprocal  action 
of  tides  once  in  six  hours,  iiL  528 ;  ezplanalioo  of 
the  difierence  of  tides  connected  with  the  moon's 
motion,  iiL  629. 

Sea-fish  put  in  fresh  waters,  iL  94. 

Sea-shore,  wells  on,  iL  7. 

Sea-weed,  iL  76. 

Sea  or  other  water,  colour  of,  ii.  120. 

Seas,  rolling  and  breaking  of  the,  iL  121. 

Seals,  one  of  the  external  pointa  of  aepaiatioQ  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Seasons,  pestilential,  iL  67 ;  fWDgnoetics  of  pwiilinliil^ 
iL  91. 

Secrecy,  a  great  means  of  obtaining  aoita^  L  6^ 

Secret  properties,  iL  136. 

Sects,  the  greatest  vicissitude,  L  39 ;  the  two  propcHisa 
of  new  sects  to  supplant  authoriQr,  to  give  Vkeum 
to  pleasures,  L  61 ;  the  three  plantations,  L  61 ;  di- 
versities of,  i.  200 ;  religious,  effect  of  extirpating 
by  violence,  i.  300. 

Sedition  and  troubles,  essay  of,  i.  22. 

Seed,  what  age  is  best,  iL  88;  producing  perfect 
plants  without,  iL  76. 

Seeds,  most,  leave  their  husks,  iL  86. 

Self,  essay  of  wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  LSI. 

Self-love  maketh  men  unprofitable  like  the  narriism, 
L  288. 

Self-revelation,  L  234. 

Selden,  John,  to  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  iL  530. 

Senators,  advanUges  of  learned,  L  177. 

Seneca,  L  210,  219;  ii.435;  Nero's  opinion  of  his 
style,  i.  Ill;  his  saying  of  Cssar,  L  1 15 ;  his  saying 
of  death,  L  12;  on  prosperity  and  adverai^,  L  14; 
his  prophecy  of  America,  i.  43 ;  why  his  fame  lasts, 
L  57;  his  saying  on  anger,  L  59;  his  deacription  of 
Cffisar,  ii.  234;  government  of  Rome  by,  L  165. 

Senna,  how  windiness  taken  from,  iL  10. 

Sense,  Scaliger's  sixth,  ii.  91;  imaginatioa  imitating 
the  force  of  the,  iL  107. 

Senses,  reporters  to  the  mind,  i.  162;  greatest  of  the 
pleasures  of  the,  iL  9 1 ;  spiritual  species  which  aL 
feet  the,  ii.  128. 

Sentences,  collection  of,  out  of  the  Mimi  of  PabUos,  i 
127,  128  ;  out  of  some  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings,  i. 
129—131. 

Sentient  bodies,  harmony  of,  with  insentient,  L  412. 

Sequela  chartarum,  L  100. 

Sequestration,  where  granted,  ii.  481  ;  of  qiecific 
lands,  iL  481. 

Separation  of  bodies  by  weight,  iL  8 ;  of   metals 
minerals,  iL  460. 
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Sepulchre,  flies  get  durable  in  •mber,  iL  34. 

Serjeants,  care  in  making,  il  379. 

Sennonee  fideles,  the  tide  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
Eanyi,  i.  5. 

Serpent,  meditations  on  the  wisdom  of,  i.  67. 

Severus,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  his  friendship  for  Plantianus, 
i  34 ;  his  character,  i.  48 ;  saying  of  him,  L  113; 
Rome  governed  by,  i.  165. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  anecdotes  of  them,  L 
119. 

Sewers,  suit  for  the  commission  of,  iL485. 

Sexes,  different  in  plants,  iL  81. 

Sextns  v.,  Pope,  character  of,  ii.  212. 

Seztas  Quintus,  a  learned  pope,  who  excelled  in  go- 
vernment, L  165. 

Shadows,  experiment  tonching,  ii.  121. 

Shame  caoseth  blushing,  ii.  96. 

Shaw,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the  Latin  edition 
of  the  Essays,  L  6. 

Shell,  experiment  touching  the  casting  of,  in  some 
creatures,  ii  98. 

Shellfish,  touching,  ii.  120. 

Sheen  Palace,  burning  of,  i  368. 

Sheep,  Cato's  saying  of,  ii.  270 ;  nature  of,  ii.  102. 

Shenfit  of  counties,  choice  of,  ii.  379 ;  their  attendance 
upon  the  judges  a  civility,  and  of  use,  iL  379. 

Shipbuilding,  art  of,  in  England,  iL  383. 

Shot,  the  effect  of,  on  powder,  iL  8. 

Showers,  when  they  do  good,  ii.  87. 

Sextus  Quintus,  feigned  tale  of,  L  112. 

Sibylla,  burning  two,  doubled  the  price  of  the  other 
book,  L  77. 

Sickness,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  three  things 
material  in,L  122. 

Sicknesses,  winter  and  summer,  iL  57. 

Sight,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  1 19 ;  cause  of  dim- 
ness in  the,  iL  91. 

Sigismond,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  revolt,  from 
the  Turks  of  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Molda- 
via under,  iL  156. 

Silk,  a  likely  commodity  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 

Silver,  weight  of  in  water,  ii.  464 ;  and  tin,  mixture 
of^  ii.  456 ;  making,  iL  457 ;  incorporates  with  cop- 
per, ii.  459 ;  exportation  of,  ii.  283. 

Simon,  the  priest,  imprisoned  for  life,  i.  325. 

SimneJI,  personates  Edward  Plantagenet,  i.  320;  is 
taken  to  Ireland,  L  321 ;  his  entry  into  Dublin  as 
Edward  VL,  L  321 ;  crowned  in  Dublin,  L  323 ; 
taken  prisoner  in  Newark,  L  326 ;  made  a  scullion 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  L  325. 

Simonides's  reply  when  adced  what  he  thought  of 
God,  L  120. 

Simulation  and  dianmulation,  essay  of,  L  14^ 

Single  life,  marriage  and,  essay  of,  L  16. 

Sirens,  or  pleasures,  L  312. 

Sister  of  giants,  or  feme,  L  294. 

Situation,  a  fit  situation  necessary  for  the  greatness  of 
a  sUte,  iL  232,  228;  excellent  situation  of  Egypt, 
iL  228;  of  Babylon,  although  the  sovereignties 
alter,  the  seat  of  the  monarch  remains  there,  iL 
338;  Alexander  the  Great  chose  Babylon  fiir  his 
seat,  iL  338 ;  of  Persia,  ii.  339 ;  of  Coostantinople, 
IL  339. 

Skin,  experiments  touching  the  casting  of  the,  iL  98. 

Skins,  Chinese  paint  their,  iL  99. 

Skull,  experiment  tojching,  iL  101. 

Sleep,  experiment  touching,  iL  100 ;  cold  preveoteth, 
iL  100;  great  nourishment  to  bodies,  iL  100;  some 
noises  help,  iL  100 ;  nourishment  o(^  iL  16. 

Sleep  all  winter,  touching  creatuns  that,  iL  133. 

Sleeps,  posl-meridiaii,  iL  16. 
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Small,  trivial  things,  the  consideration  of  not  below 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  ii.  .^59. 

Smeii,  preparations  of  artificial  roses  for,  iL  466. 

Smells,  touching  sweet,  iL  113;  corporeal  substaooe 
oC  iL  112;  experiment  touching,  ii.  58. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  his  accusation,  iL  341. 

Snakes  have  venomous  teeth,  ii.  101. 

Sneezing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  90 ;  Guinea  pepper 
causes,  iL  127. 

Snow,  dissolves  fastest  upon  the  sea-coast,  L  102;  se- 
cret warmth  of,  iL  92. 

Snows,  efiect  of  lying  long,  iL  87. 

Soccage,  heir  in,  when  he  may  reject  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  law,  ii.  489. 

Society,  aversion  to,  is  like  a  savage  beast,  i.  33 ;  na- 
ture of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  05. 

Socrates,  L  188,  208, 210 ;  excellent,  though  deformed, 
L  49 ;  full  of  ostentation,  L  57 ;  his  saying  when 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  the  wisest  man  of  Greece, 
L  120 ;  his  opinion  of  Heraclitus  the  obscure,  L  120 ; 
Cicero's  complaint  against,  for  separating  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  L  301 ;  Hippias's  dispute  with,  on  his 
sordid  instances,  L  188;  the  accusation  against, 
was  under  the  basest  of  tyrants,  i.  166 ;  his  ironical 
doubting  to  be  avoided,  L  174 ;  Anytus's  accusation 
against,  L  164;  Plato's  comparison  of,  to  gallipots, 
L  168. 

Soils,  different  for  difierent  trees,  iL  87;  «>me  put 
forth  odorate  herbs,  iL  128. 

Soisson,  Count,  apophthegm  of,  L  107. 

Soldiers,  the  fitness  of  every  subject  to  make  a  soldier, 
a  point  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  ii.  223. 

Sole  government  of  bishops,  error  ot^  iL  423. 

Solitude,  saying  respecting  delight  in,  i.  33 ;  magna 
dvitas,  magna  solitudo,  L  33 ;  a  miserable  solitude 
to  want  true  friends,  L  33. 

Solomon,  said  to  have  written  a  natural  history,  i.  83 ; 
natural  history  by,  ii.  74;  his  saying  respecting 
business,  L  56 ;  his  praising  a  just  man  losing  his 
cause,  L  58 ;  his  novelty,  L  60 ;  his  parables,  iiL  333 ; 
his  observations  on  the  mind  of  man,  i.  162;  an 
example  of  wisdom,  L  176 ;  humility  of,  i.  176. 

Solomon's  house,  plan  to  erect  one,  as  modelled  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  ii.  463. 

Solon,  his  answer  as  to  the  best  laws,  i.  167 ;  answers 
of  his,  L  1 13,  1 18, 120, 125 ;  his  speech  to  Croasus, 
L  37 ;  his  laws  spoken  of  in  gmmmar-schools,  iL 
231,  234 ;  had  a  spirit  of  reviver,  though  often  op- 
pressed, often  restored,  ii.  234 ;  his  answer  to  Crm- 
sus's  ^wing  his  riches,  ii.  157, 225. 

Solution  of  metals,  qualities  of  metals  should  be  ae- 
oertained,  ii.  460. 

Somerset,  beads  of  the  charge  against  Robert,  Eari  of, 
iL  516;  respecting  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  manage 
ment  in  the  case  of  his  arraignment,  iL  516 ;  letter 
to  the  king  about,  iL  326 ;  letter  firom  Sir  T.  Ovefw 
bury,  ii.  509;  charge  against,  ii.  331;  his  case, 
questions  for  the  judges  in,  ii.  516;  questions  fer 
the  king's  council  in,  iL  616;  his  business  and 
charge,  with  his  majesty's  apostyles,  ii.  517;  his 
examination,  letter  to  the  king  about,  iL  331. 

Somerset,  Frances,  Countess  of,  charge  against,  iL 
315 ;  diarge  against,  fer  poisoning  Sir  T.  Ovecba- 
ry,  iL  318. 

Soothsayer,  Egyptian,  worked  upon  Antonius's  nuQd, 
iL  139. 

Sorrel,  nature  of,  iL  88. 

Soul,  nature  of  the,  L  305;  knowledge  of,  appendioii 
to,  L  306. 

Sound,  carried  ferther  on  water  than  land,  iL  36; 
for  inquiring  into  the  theory  of^  iiL  535  of 
3C 
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its  genention  and  the  first  percoanon,  i'lL  635; 
whether  its  form  is  eny  local  and  perceptible  motion 
of  th«!  air,  liL  635;  three  experimenta  wherein 
■oand  if  generated  contrarily  to  the  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  iil  636 ;  is  generated  by  percua- 
iions,  iii.  536;  air  required  for  its  generation, 
UL  636 ;  whether  flame  would  suffice  instead  of  air, 
liL  636  ;  lasting  of,  and  its  perishing,  iiL  537 ; 
eonfuMiim  and  perturbations  of  sounds,  iii.  637; 
compared  with  light,  why  many  visiUea  seen  at 
once  do  not  confound  one  another,  and  many 
founds  heard  at  once  do,  iii.  637 ;  of  the  variety  of 
bodies  yielding  it,  instnimenu  producing  it,  iii.  640  ; 

r'es  of  sounds,  iiL  540 ;  circumstancea  regulating 
pitch  in  various  sonorous  bodies,  iiL  640; 
multiplication,  majoration,  diminution,  and  fraction 
of,  iiL  640;  time  in  which  its  generation,  extinction, 
and  transmission,  are  effected,  iii.  543  ;  less  quick- 
ly transmitted  than  light,  iiL  543 ;  of  its  affinity 
with  the  motion  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  carried, 
iiL  643 ;  aids  and  impediments  of,  stay  of,  iiL  638 ; 
diTemity  of  mediums  of,  iii.  538;  and  hearing, 
history  and  first  inquisition  of,  iiL  635;  commu- 
nion of  the  air  percussed  with  the  ambient  air  and 
bodies,  iii.  544 ;  penetration  of,  iiL  638 ;  whether 
heard  under  water,  iii.  538;  whether  it  can  be 
generated  except  there  be  air  between  the  percuss- 
ing and  percussed  body,  iiL  538 ;  carriage,  direc- 
tion, and  spreading  of  the  area  it  fills,  iii.  539 ;  com- 
parrd  with  light,  the  former  may  be  conveyed  in 
curved  lines,  iii.  539. 

Sounds,  water  may  be  the  medium  of,  iL  107 ;  paasage 
and  interception  of,  ii.  37 ;  mixture  of,  ii.  38 ;  ma- 
joration of,  iL  SI ;  the  motion  of,  ii.  36;  how  the 
figure  through  which  aounds  pass  vary  the,  iL  38 ; 
melioration  of,  iL  39 ;  spiritual  and  fine  nature  of, 
ii.  44  ;  do  not  make  impressions  on  air,  ii.  44 ;  the 
reflection  of,  iL  40 ;  generation  and  perishing  of, 
ii.  44  ;  antipathy  or  aympathy  of,  iL  43 ;  imitation 
of,  ii.  39 ;  causes  of  vsriation  in,  ii.  38  ;  conserva- 
tion aiul  dilatation  of,  ii.  28 ;  nullity  and  entity  of,  iL 
26 ;  rxility  and  damps  of,  ii.  29 ;  dilatation  of,  iL 
29;  croated  without  air,  iL  29;  carriage  of,  to 
distance,  ii.  32 ;  quality  and  inequality  of,  ii.  32 ; 
communication  of^  iL  32 ;  loudness  or  softness  of, 
iL  32;  go  fartheat  in  the  forelines,  iL  36;  the 
medium  of,  ii.  37  ;  lasting:  and  (terishing  of,  ii.  36 ; 
in  inanimate  IxMliea,  ii.  35 ;  exterior  and  interior, 
iL  34 ;  in  waters,  iL  33 ;  diflrrent  sorts  of,  ii.  24 ; 
strange  secret  in,  ii.  35 ;  and  air,  ii.  28 ;  motion  of, 
iL  28  ;  cause  of,  ii.  8  ;  c(Ad  wc«ther  beat  for,  iL  39. 

Southampton,  Eari  o^  his  examination  after  his 
arraignment,  iL  373 ;  confession  of,  iL  352. 

Soathem  wind,  healthfblness  of  the,  iL  106. 

Sovereignty,  of  the  king's,  ii.  276. 

Spalato,  Archbtahop,  Bishop  Andrewa*8  opinioa  of 
him,  LI  21. 

Spaniards,  ill  success  of  their  encounters  with  the 
English,  ii.  200,  207 ;  their  attacks  upon  England, ' 
iL  206 ;  when  they  once  get  in  they  will  seldom 
be  got  out,  an  erroneous  observation,  iL  200,  213; 
seem  wiser  than  they  are,  i.  33 ;  do  not  naturalize 
liberally,  L  37 ;  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory,  iL 
195 ;  their  ill  successes,  iL  200. 

Spain,  alliance  with,  no  security  against  its  ambition, 
iL  214;  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state  to  the 
king  of,  iL  214;  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  refuge 
in,  and  conspire  against  her  person,  iL  215 ;  report 
on  the  grievances  of  the  merchants  of,  it.  193; 
notes  of  a  speech  concerning  a  war  with,  ii.  199  ; 
eonsideratioiis  touching  a  war  with,  iL  301  (  eoro- 


pariaon  of  the  atate  of  England  and  Spi 
iL  212 ;  king  of,  endeavonra  to  alienaf 
of  Scotland  from  Queen  Elixabeth,  iL  H 
an  English  nobleman  to  rise  against 
endeavoara  to  take  her  liliB  faj  vioienoi 
iL216. 

Sparta,  iealoua  of  imparting  natoralixat 
confederates,  iL  155;  the  evil  efireta  o 
the  surprise  of  Thebes  by  Phoabidas  df 
the  walls  of,  ii.  202. 

Spartan  boys,  their  fortitude,  L  106. 

Sparuna,  of  small  despatch,  L  32 ;  then 
naturalization  the  cause  of  their  fall,  : 
atate  wholly  framed  for  arma,  L  38 ; 
tude,  L  46. 

Species,  visible,  experiment  tooching,  iL  1 

Speculum  regale,  work  touching  the  d 
king,  iL  510. 

Speech,  length  and  ornament  of,  to  be  rati 
sion  of  multitudes,  not  for  information 
142 ;  must  be  either  sweet  or  short,  i 
of,  university  lectures  on,  advice  to  raiai 
out  of  the  Sutton  Estate,  iL  341 ; 
Chamber  against  Sir  H.  Yelverion,  i 
grievances  of  commons,  iL  372 ;  to  I 
Jones,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  j 
taking  place  in  chancery,  iL  471 ;  to  , 
ton,  iL  478 ;  to  Sir  J.  Denham,  on  hia 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  iL  477. 

Speeches,  hurt  done  to  men  by  their, ' 
speeches  not  fit  for  despatch,  i.  32 ;  dil 
tween  speech  and  thought,  i.  34 ;  of  i 
ought  to  bo  but  seldom,  L  40 ;  bettei 
speeches  than  letter,  L  53 ;  the  thu 
speaking  which  are  the  style  of  impa 
notes  of,  on  a  war  with  Spain,  iL  199; 
ralization  of  the  Scotch,  iL  ISO;  on  d 
laws  with  Scotland,  iL  158 ;  on  the  poal> 
land,  iL  166 ;  drawn  up  for  the  Earl  of  B 

Spencer,  Hugh,  hid  banishment,  and  the 
the  homage  due  to  the  crown  tbei 
iL  178. 

Statement,  legitimate  mode  of,  iiL  534 

Sphynx,  or  science,  L  309. 

Spiders,  the  poison  of  great,  iL  318 ;  BB 
sepulchre  in  amber,  iv.  66. 

Spirit,  of  wine,  with  water,  iL  465 ;  ooi 
mode  of  expansion  of  matter  in,  ii.  . 
earth,  L  SI  I ;  of  man  and  of  nature,  bt 
L211. 

Spirits,  wine  for  the,  ii.  466 ;  braoeleta  U 
132 ;  medicines  that  relieve  the,  iL  99;t 
of.  iL  124  ;  emission  of,  in  vapour,  iL  I* 
upon  odious  objects,  iL  107 ;  evacoatia 
next  to  CSod,  L  175. 

Sponge  and  water,  weight  of,  iL  464* 

Sponge*,  the  growth  of.  iL  94. 

Spots  of  grease,  how  to  take  cut,  iL  S3. 

Spr»t*s  notice  of  Bacon,  i.  278. 

Springfk  where  generated.  iL  10;  the 
qualiues.  ii.  462  ;  on  hi^h  hills  the  bca 

Sprouting  of  metal*.  iL  461.  462. 

St.  Jt^n,   Mr.    OUver.    charge  against, 
iL303. 

St.  Paul,  speech  of  himself  and  his  callini 
use  of  his  learning.  L  1 76 ;  his  admod 
vain  philosophy.  L  163. 

Stag,  bone  sometimes  in  ihe  heart  of  a.  iL 

Stage,  allusion  to  the  writers  far.  in  Q 
beth*s  time,  ii.  307  ;  behoUen  to  love,  i 

Stanching  of  blood,  experiaart  on,  iL  18 
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Staotord,  Sir  William,  reports  of,  ii.  502. 

Star  Chamber,  against  levying  damages,  ii.  613; 
speech  in  the,  ii.  475 ;  decree  agair.st  duels,  iL  300  ; 
forfeitures  of  the,  iL  388 ;  its  severity  in  suppressing 
force  and  fraud,  ii.  253 ;  formalities  in,  ii.  343. 

Star,  what  is  meant  by  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
denser  part  of  its  own  sphere,  ii.  584. 

Stars,  their  beams  have  no  heat,  i.  100 ;  old  ones,  not 
true  that  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  ii.  582 ; 
question  respecting  the  substance  of,  ii.  585  ;  whe- 
ther kept  alive  by  sustentation,  ii.  587 ;  whether 
increased  or  lessened,  generated,  extinguished,  ii. 
587  ;  whether,  during  long  Ispses  of  ages,  stars  are 
produced  and  decomposed,  ii.  586 ;  should  be  in- 
quired whether  give  light  of  themselves,  or  whether 
received  from  the  sun,  ii.  586;  whether  that  be 
the  true  number  of  them  which  is  visible,  ii.  588 ; 
what  are  the  real  dimensions  of  each  star,  ii.  588 ; 
-  what  data  there  are  for  determining  them,  ii.  588 ; 
true  distances  of,  for  determining,  if  possible,  if  not 
comparative  should  be  ascertained,  ii.  689. 

Statute,  reading  on  the,  iii.  295. 

Statesmen,  government  most  prosperous  under  learn- 
ed, i.  165 :  the  greatest  have  not  only  seemed  but 
been  religious,  i.  70 ;  those  who  ascribe  all  things 
to  their  own  cunning  have  been  counterfeit,  i.  71. 

State  of  Europe,  i.  282 ;  maxims  in,  that  all  countries 
of  new  acquest  till  settled  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  strength,  ii.  212 ;  the  just  estimate 
of  the  power  of  a  state  subject  to  error,  and  that 
error  subject  to  perilous  consequences,  ii.'222; 
greatness  of,  ii  222,228;  (see  Greatness;)  con- 
tained in  the  two  words,  prsiaium  and  poena, 
iL  189. 

Sutes,  embassies  to  foreign,  ii.  382. 

Statue,  metal,  ii.  456. 

Stature  and  growth,  acceleration  of,  iL  53. 

Statute  of  Carlisle,  ii.  506. 

Sututes,  accumulation  of,  create  uncertainty  in  law, 
ii.  231 ;  the  reformation  of,  consists  of  four  parts, 
ii.  233 ;  suggestion  for  the  reform  and  recompiling 
of,  ii.  233 ;  for  repeal  of,  touching  Scotland  whilst 
the  kingdoms  stood  severed,  ii.  233. 

Stephen's  remarks  on  the  publication  of  the  apoph- 
thegms, L  10. 

Stercoration,  help  of  ground,  ii.  79. 

Steward,  Dr.,  letter  concerning,  from  Buckingham  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  ii.  525. 

StJUiddesof  water,  ii.  10. 

Stillatories,  compression  of  vapours  in,  ii.  10. 

Stilpo,  saying  of  him,  L  120. 

Stobceus's  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107. 

Stoics,  their  bravery  in  seeking  to  extinguish  anger, 
ii.59. 

Stomach,  the  nature  of  appetite  in  the,  ii.  112;  a 
■ecret  for  the,  iL  472 ;  a  maous  Christi,  for  the, 
iL  470. 

Sione,  in  man's  body,  iL  463 ;  in  a  toad*s  head«  il. 
463;  elder  flowers  proper  for  the,  iL  91;  herlM 
which  grow  out  of.  ii.  76 ;  receipt  for  cure  of,  iL 
470 ;  wsirilt  o^  in  water,  iL  464 ;  exudation  of 
■oinelM>£iMlids,  iL  7. 

Stores  of  tackling,  l«7ing  up,  ii.  383. 

Straining  water,  dirorenoe  where  the  water  rises  or 
&IIs,  ii.  7. 

Strawberries,  how  to  aocelmtjB  the  growth  of,  iL  60. 

String-metal,  iL  456. 

Strings,  sounds  of  different,  iL  32;  tones  of  differcut 
sbes  of,  iL  33. 

Stroud's  case,  iL  507. 

Strumpet,  matter  b  like  a  common,  iL  109. 


Studies,  set  hours  proper  for,  not  agreeable,  i.  45 ;  essay 
on,  55 ;  their  use,  L  55 ;  they  teach  not  their  own 
use,  L  55. 

Studies  of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learned  from,  L  166 

Study,  mode  of,  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  179. 

Slutting,  experiment  touching  iL  57.         ^ 

Style  of  the  king,  suggestions  relating  to,  iL  145. 

Style  of  religious  controversy,  ii.  413. 

Style  of  deliveiy,  L  214. 

Style,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  L  170. 

Styptic  to  stay  fluxes,  iL  4G7. 

Styx,  or  league,  i.  289 ;  to  swear  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  ancients,  L  289. 

Suarez,  his  treasonable  letter,  ii.  390. 

Sublimation  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 

Subsidies,  statutes  of,  ii.  280. 

Subsidy,  speech  on  the  motion  of  a,  iL  286. 

Substances,  hard  ones  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatUTBi^ 
iL  100. 

Subdivision  of  labours,  its  produce  on  the  mind,  L  86. 

Subordinate  magbtrates,  iL  293. 

Succession  to  the  crown,  instances  where  they  wert 
not  declared,  ii.  251. 

Succession,  hereditary,  ii.  424. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  iL  526. 

Suflbcations,  the  most  dangerous  diseases  in  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  mind,  L  33. 

Sugar,  where  found,  ii.  82 ;  experiment  touching,  ii. 
116;  with  oil  of  almonds,  iL  466. 

Suggestion  and  preparation,  i.  209. 

Suit,  demurrers  for  discharging  the,  ii.  482 ;  pleas  for 
discharging,  ii.  482. 

Suitors,  to  a  minister,  advice  how  to  behave  towards, 
ii.  376  ;  essay  on,  L  54 ;  different  motives  for  under- 
taking suits,  L  54 ;  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  ii.  47S. 

Suits,  what  sort  of,  dismissed,  ii.  480 ;  injunctions  for 
stay  of,  iL  482 ;  commission  of^  advice  to  the  king 
for  reviving,  iL  520 ;  on  commissions  for  charitabto 
uses,  iL  485. 

Sulphur,  salt,  and  mercury,  separation  of,  ii.  460. 

Sulphur  and  mercury,  experiments  on,  iL  53 ;  and  aaltp 
history  of,  iiL  466. 

Sulpitius  Galba's  persussions  for  the  Romans  to  wtr 
with  the  late  Philip,  King  of  Maoedon,  ii.  204. 

Summer,  great  droughts  in,  iL  109. 

Summary  philosophy,  its  principles,  L  196. 

Sun,  magnetical  of  moisture,  iL  19;  hotter  when  be- 
tween clouds  than  in  the  open  sky,  L  1 00 ;  pheno* 
mens  in  the  year  790,  and  after  the  death  of  Jnlioa 
Cssar,  ii.  582. 

Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  their  relatiw 
situations  doubted  by  the  ancients,  ii.  579. 

Sunbeams,  heat  by  reflection,  L  101  ;  collection  of, 
multiplies  heat,  L  101 ;  their  effect,  L  101. 

SuperfoBtation,  how  it  comes,  ii.  75. 

Superficial  learning,  conceit  of,  L  182. 

Supematation  of  bodies,  ii.  107. 

Snperflex ion  of  echoes,  ii.  107. 

Superstition,  its  effect,  L  46 ;  as  powerful  as  custom, 
L  46 ;  great  opponent  to  natural  philosophy,  L  97 1 
essay  elf,  L  25. 

Superstitions  and  natural  causes,  L  188. 

Superstitious  divination,  L  206. 

Suplicavit,  upon  what  granted,  ii.  484. 

Supply,  speech  concerning  the  king's,  ii.  281. 

Surplice,  ii.  426. 

Susa,  the  winter  parlour  of  the  King  of  Persia,  u.  228. 

Suspicion,  essay  on,  i.  40  ;  ignorance,  its  cause,  i.  40. 

Smion,  Mr.,  advice  to  the  king  touching  his  estaie  d^ 
vised  for  founding  the  Charter  House,  iL  239;  his 
hospiul,  iL  463 
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tipwt,  ezpcmiMiits  toodiing»  ii.  95 ;  putrefied  flndl  ot,  < 
it  IS6;  OM  of  mlreuiing,  iL  16. 

Sweating  nckneM»  L  317. 

Hweele,  of  difleient  men,  ii.  8 ;  cold  often  moitel,  iL  95. 

Sifelling  end  dilatation  in  boiling,  iL  1 18. 

Swiftneae,  i.  205. 

8trinea,  fint  rained  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  iL  157, 
S2C ;  the  ruin  of  Louie  XII. ;  afiaira  in  Italy  in  re- 
venge of  a  acorn  put  upon  them  by  him,  iL  157 — 
S26;  in  them  the  authority  of  iron  over  gold,  iL  226; 
the  reputation  of  their  anna,  iL  226. 

Bylla,  rribrmed  the  lawa  of  Rome,  tL  234 ;  bia  three 
aingularitiet,  iL  234 ;  Cicero*a  attribute  to  him,  iL 
234  ;  his  friendahip  to  Pompey,  L  34 ;  hia  choice  of 
a  name,  L  46. 

Sympathy  of  mind  and  body,  L  202. 

^mpathy  and  antipathy,  aecret  virtue  ol^  iL  132, 184; 
of  planlf,  iL  67 ;  of  thinga,  iiL  465. 

Sympathy,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  body,  iL  22 ;  in- 
duration by,  iL  116. 

Sympathy  of  roen*i  apirita,  iL  137. 

^rupa,  clarifying  ol^  iL  8. 

^item.  whether  there  be  dif&rent  eentrea  around  the, 
theoriea  of  Tycho  and  Galileo,  iL  580 ;  may  exiat 
conaist^nily  with  opinions  that  the  earth  revolvea, 
and  that  planeta  are  solid,  iL  576. 

Tacitus,  i.  283 ;  hia  observation  on  Auguatus  Caaar, 
i.  161  ;  his  obeervation  aa  to  the  obscurity  of  learned 
men,  i.  167;  his  account  of  Vtbulenus  the  actor,  L 
218 ;  his  wise  opinion,  i.  1 96 ;  his  character  of  Ner- 
ve, i.  177;  his  exposition  of  the  eastern  prophecy 
in  Vespasian^s  time,  L  4  3 ;  account  of  Musianua,  i. 
67;  saying  of,  changes,  ii.  501;  his  works  breathe 
more  living  obeervation  of  manners  than  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  iL  549. 

Tackling,  a  store  of,  should  be  laid  up  against  time  of 
need,  iL  383. 

Talbot.  William,  diarge  against,  iL  389 ;  his  offence, 
iL389. 

Talk,  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love,  L  33. 

Taste,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  91. 

Taxes  and  impons,  several,  one  of  the  internal  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ;  considerations 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Taxes,  people  overlaid  with,  not  valiant,  iL  165 ;  levied 
by  consent,  abate  men^s  courage  less,  ii.  165. 

Teeth,  on  edge,  iL  30 ;  snakes  have  venomous,  iL  101 ; 
experiment  touching  the  tenderness  of  the,  iL  91 ; 
have  sense,  iL  101 ;  some  beasts  have  no  upper,  iL 
101;  experiment  touching  hard  aubstancea  in  the 
bodies  of  Uving  creaturea  and,  iL  100 ;  manow  of; 
ii.  101. 

Telesius,  touching  cold,  iL  19 ;  opinion  of,  concerning 
light  in  air,  iL  584 ;  philosophy  of,  L  435. 

Tellus,  representing  base  counsellors,  i.  288. 

Tenison,  ArchbiPhop,  his  opinion  ojf  Sapientia  Yele- 
rum,  L  272  ;  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  ee- 
nya,  i.  5 ;  his  notice  of  the  lives  of  the  Caears,  L 
284  ;  opinion  of  PIsyfer.  i.  277,  279. 

Tensure,  motion  upon,  ii.  R. 

Temperance,  the  virtue  of  i>ro«))erity,  i.  14. 

Tenures,  L(>w*s  esse  of,  lii,  276 ;  nut  regal  only,  iL 
274  ;  no  spur  of  honour,  ii.  274. 

Tenures  snd  wards,  sneerh  on,  iL  273. 

Terebralion  of  trees,  ii.  Oft. 

Territory,  greatness  tm)  (i{\en  sacrilwHl  la  largeness  of, 
lu  222  ;  Urge  cuuniriDs  oDun  rsihur  a  burtl0n  than 
strenath.  ii.  223 ;  illu«irai0t|  by  Ali»^aiMl«^  atui  the 
Uomaii  empire,  iL  22d  \  griHKu^tes  xxH^  ytt^vm  U  adds 
Rtrtitgth,  11.  224 


Thalea,  aa  he  looked  on  the  ataia,  fen  m 
aaying  thereon,  L  111;  his  theory  that  i 
prime  element,  L  438 ;  his  monopoly  of  < 

Thebes,  inveeted  by  Phoebidaa  insidiously,  i 
creea  on  a  war  even  to  the  walls  of  Spar 

Tbemistocles,  pertinent  answer  oC  L  168 ; 
respecting  this  diffisrenoe  between  speech  s 
L  34 ;  his  speech  on  being  asked  to  t4M 
86 ;  made  Xenf  quit  Greece  by  a  fal 
62 ;  aaying  and  reply  of  hia,  L  109,  111 

Theodoaiua,  aaying  oC,  iL  473 ;  hiaanawcf 
L114. 

Theogenea,  hia  moral  veraes,  iiL  222. 

Theok>gy,  natural,  the  contemplation  oC 
creaturea,  L  194. 

Theological  tracta,  iL  405. 

Theoriea  and  common  notiona  to  be  dons 
opiniona,  L  433 ;  univeraaU  the  inventio 
sons  ignorant  of  particulara,  iL  548 ;  ofi 
the  object  of  the,  iL  575. 

Thomaa,  St,  the  largeat  heart  of  the  sclioi 
205;  his  definition  of  a  just  cauae  of  wi 

Thorough  lighta  in  the  world,  L  191. 

Thorpe*s  case,  observations  upon,  iL  527. 

Thoughts  accord  with  inclination,  L  45 
place  their  thoughta  without  themeelvi 
naie,  L  46 ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  L  4 

Thunder,  the  Greciana,  who  first  gave  the 
condemned  of  impiety,  L  97. 

Throne,  supported  by  justice  and  mercy,  ] 

Thuartua,  as  to  Pope  Julius's  coin,  iL  39(9l 

Tiberius,  i.  208,  233.  294 ;  his  death,  i.  1 
lation  attributed  to  him  by  Livia,  L  14. 

Tiberius  Cesar,  his  fiiendship  for  Sejani 
prophecy  of  the  empire  to  (ndba,  L  48. 

Ticinum,  church  at,  in  luly,  iL  107. 

Tigranes,  hia  apeech  respecting  the  smal 
the  Roman  army,  i.  36. 

Tillage,  encouragement  of,  ii.  384. 

Titillaiion,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Timber,  how  to  try,  iL  87  ;  as  to  the  pUnti 

Timber  treea,  touching  the  growth  of,  ii.  ( 

Time,  its  operation  in  promoting  discovef 
tion,  L  431 ;  masculine  birth  of;  L  223. 

Time  seems  to  resemble  a  stream,  L  178. 

Time,  Grecian  oretore'  saying  concerning, 
trary  operation  of  on  fruits  and  liquon^ 
greatest  innovator,  i.  32 ;  innovateth  q 
the  measure  of  business,  L  32 ;  iterati 
state  of  the  question  a  gain  o^  L  32 ;  I 
85, 99. 

Time  and  heat,  like  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Time  and  fire,  differing  operations  of,  iL  4 

Times,  the  present  are  the  ancient,  L  1 
will  facilitate  reformation  of  religion 
iL  191. 

Timoleon,  Plutarch's  saying  of  his  fortam 

Timotheus's  denial  of  fortune's  aid,  i.  46b 

Tin,  the  ancient  alloy  of  gold,  ii.  459. 

Tin  and  copper,  mixture  of,  ii.  456. 

Tin  and  silver,  mixture  of,  iL  456. 

Tincture  of  roetols,  how,  ii.  4f>0,  461. 

Tinoco,  Manuel  Louis,  sworn  to  secrecy, 
to  confer  with  Lopez  and  Ferrera  respe 
soning  of  Queen  Elizabeih,  iL218; 
Ferrera,  ii.  218;  sent  back  with  a  ahui 
Lopez,  ii.  219;  sends  letters  by  the 
Thores  to  Lopez,  ii.  219 ;  comes  over  i 
tion  from  Spain,  ii.  220  ;  his  letters  froi 
to  Ferrera  won  from  him,  in  which 
made  of  the  queen's  death,  iL  220;  h 
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it  320 ;  avoaching  to  Lopes  on  his  arraignment, 
11220. 

l*ipping*a  case,  ii.  522. 

Tirrel,  Sir  James,  his  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
princes  in  the  Tower,  i.  349, 

Tithes,  ii.  430 ;  cause  of,  before  Lord  Chancellor  Ba- 
con, ii.  522. 

Tithonus,  or  satiety,  L  298. 

Tithonus  and  Aurora,  fable  of,  L  298. 

Titles  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  266. 

Titus  Livius,  observation  of,  on  the  poverty  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  i.  167. 

Toad*s  head,  stone  in,  iL  133;  stone  engendered  in, 
iu  463. 

Tobacco,  uses  of,  iL  127 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  117. 

Toleration  warrantable  by  religion,  and  necessaiy  to 
recover  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  ii.  189. 

l*ones,  different  sorts  of,  ii.  24 ;  bass  and  treble,  experi- 
ment on,  iL  33 ;  proportions  of,  iL  34 ;  as  to  pro- 
ducing sleep  by,  iL  26. 

Tongue,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Tongues,  vehicula  scientie,  L  176. 

Touching  Lady  Temon*s  case,  ii.-  523. 

Tough  and  fhigile  bodies,  iL  1 14. 

Tough  and  briule  metals,  ii.  461. 

Torture,  of  the  laws  the  worst,  i.  58. 

Tournays  not  lawful  without  the  king's  license,  ii.  302. 

Tournies,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

Towers  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Tracts,  relating  to,  ii.  496 ;  relating  to  commendams, 
iL488. 

Tracy  slain,  iL  359. 

Trade,  home  and  foreign,  iL  384;  conjectures  for  the 
good  of,  iL  386. 

Tradition,  magistral,  and  not  ingenuous,  i.  173. 

Tragacanth  gum,  dissolution  of,  ii.  465. 

Trajan,  sayings  of  his,  L  113,  114;  name  given  him 
by  Constantino,  L  113. 

Translation  of  psalms,  iL  431. 

Transmutation  of  metais,  iL  461,  462. 

Transmutation  of  air  into  water,  iL  10. 

Tranquillity  of  Elizabeth,  iL  445. 

Travel,  essay  of,  L  26. 

Treacle,  use  of,  by  Mithridates,  ii.  324. 

Treason,  statute  of,  25  Edward  III.,  ii.  313;  concern- 
ing high,  ii.  291 ;  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings 
in  cases  of,  ii.  162 ;  cases  of  misprision  of,  iL  162 ;  of 
petit,  ii.  162;  charge  against  Mr.  Owen  for,  iL  313. 

Treasons,  sUt  of  25  Edward  III^  iL  512. 

Treasure  of  the  crown  of  England,  iL  228. 

Treasure,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  iL  222,  225 ; 
adds  greatness  to  a  state  when  accompanied  with 
valour,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than  abun- 
dance, iL  226 ;  when  it  is  the  greatest  strength  to  the 
sUte,  iL  227. 

Treble  and  bass  strings,  ioands  of,  iL  33. 

Trees,  difibrent  soils  for,  iL  87;  gum  is  the  juice 
straining  through,  iL  7 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  62 ;  pro- 
cevhy  and  dwariSng  of,  iL  73. 

Trees  and  herbs,  experiment  toaching  the  lasting  of, 
iL78. 

Trial,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  io  named  in  Sicily  by  the 
Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Triumph,  among  the  Romans,  a  noble  institatioo,  L 
38 ;  essay  on  masquea  and,  i.  44. 

Troubles  and  sedition,  essay  of;  L  22. 

Trumpet,  metal,  iL  456. 

Truth,  essay  of,  L  1 1 ;  Democritus's  opinion  of,  L  122 ; 
force  of,  L  182. 

Turkish  emperor's  censors  of  duels,  ii.  298. 

Tark%  their  cause  of  war,  L  38 ;  their  religion  an  im- 


pediment to  knowledge,  L  95 ;  there  mast  be  a  dis- 
solution of  their  state  when  their  martial  virtue  shall 
be  further  relaxed,  ii.  225 ;  their  religion,  ii.  438 ; 
Christians  had  always  sufficient  ground  for  just  war 
against  them,  not  for  religion,  but  upon  a  just  fear, 
iL'204;  their  government,  iL  439;  war  against, 
ii.  439. 

Tutelage,  law  of,  ii.  274. 

Tyana,  ApoUonius  of,  iL  124. 

Typhon,  L  287. 

Tyrants,  different  sorU  of,  ii.  391. 

Tyrone,  the  arch-traitor,  ii.  349. 

Tyrone  and  Odonnell's  endeavour  to  rescne  Kinsale, 
u.  211. 

Ulckes,  judgment  of  the  cure  of,iL  106. 

UUter,  suggestion  to  add  the  earldom  of  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  titles,  ii.  185. 

Ulysses,  L  313;  his  constancy,  L  16;  his  preferenoe 
of  custom  before  excellency,  L  184. 

Undertakers,  different  sorts  of,  iL  269;  speech  on, 
iL  13. 

Understanding,  the,  produces  decrees,  L  206 ;  division 
of,  1.  Invention,  2.  Judgment,  3.  Memory,  4.  Tradi- 
tion, iL  207 ;  division  of  learning  among  the  three 
parts  of  the,  L  187 ;  the,  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
mind,  L  182. 

Unguent,  Roman,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Unison  and  diapason,  ii.  25. 

Union  with  Scotland,  discourses  on  the,  iL  138 ;  artidea 
and  considerations  touching,  ii.  142 ;  certificate  or 
return  of  the  commissioners  of,  ii.  149 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concern* 
ing  the  general  naturalisation  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
iL  150;  touching  the  union  of  laws  with  Scotland, 
iL  158;  preparation  towards,  iL  160. 

Union,  discourse  of  the  happy,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  ii.  138 ;  certain  articles  touching,  collected 
and  dispersed  for  his  majesty's  better  service,  iL  14S 

Union  of  England  and  SeoUand,  iL  452,  464 ;  with 
Scotland,  iL  383. 

Union  between  all  men,  ii.  443. 

Union,  of  flint  and  iron,  iL  455 ;  of  brass  and  iron,  il 
456 ;  force  of,  iL  22. 

Unity  of  belief  and  worship,  iL  412. 

Universities,  their  orders  and  customs  contrary  to 
science,  i.  98 ;  studies  there  confixed  to  certain  au- 
thors, L  98  ;  prejudiced,  iL  415 ;  defect  of,  the  sya- 
temsin,  L  186;  logic  and  rhetoric  too  early  taught 
in,  L  186;  dedications  of,  to  professions,  only  injuri- 
ous to  states,  L  185;  uses  and  defecu  of,  L  184; 
dedicated  to  professions,  L  185 ;  want  of  experiments 
in,  L  186;  neglect  in  governors  of,  of  consultation 
and  of  superiors  of  visitation,  i.  186 ;  want  of  in- 
quiries into  unlaboured  parts  of  learning,  L  186; 
amendment  of  defects  of,  L  186,  187;  want  of  mii> 
tual  intelligence  between,  L  186. 

Universality,  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Urban  the  Second,  Pope,  to  Crodfrey,  iL  315. 

Urbin,  Duke  of,  the  injustice  of  his  wai  against  the 
pope  did  not  destroy  his  right  to  recover  Urbin, 
iL  203. 

Usages,  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, L  186. 

Use  of  the  law,  iiL  247. 

Uses,  reading  on  the  statute  of,  iiL  295 ;  cases  ot  revo- 
cation of,  iii.  280. 

Uses  of  incorporation  of  metals,  ii.  456. 

Usury,  laws  against,  L  333 ;  the  most  certain,  though 

one  of  the  worst  means  of  gain,  i.  42 ;  ploughs  on 

Sundays,  L  42,  47 ;  essay  on,  i.  47 ;  is  a  < 
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propter  duritiem  cordis,  u  47;  its  diflcommodities 
and  coDimodities,  i.  47 ;  all  states  have  had  it,  i.  47 ; 
none  such  as  that  of  improving  lands,  ii.  387. 

Vacuum,  whether  it  exists  at  all,  theory  of,  ii.  678. 

Vain-glory,  essay  on,  L  67. 

Valerius  Terminus,  a  rudiment  of  the  advancement  of 
learning,  i.  8 ;  on  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L 
81. 

Vanities  in  studies,  I  169. 

Vanity  of  matter  is  worse  than  vain  words,  L  170. 

Vanity  in  apparel  should  be  avoided,  ii.  386. 

Valour,  and  military  disposition,  greatness  too  often 
ascribed  to,  ii.  222 ;  of  the  Spaniard  lieth  in  the  eye 
of  the  looker  on,  ii.  222 ;  English  about  the  soldier's 
heart,  ii.  213 ;  of  glory  and  of  natural  courage  are 
two  things,  ii.  2 1 3. 

Vapour,  of  charcoal,  dangerous,  H.  127;  emission  of 
spirits  in,  ii.  126. 

Vatican,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  i.  60. 

Venetians,  their  sharing  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
a  cause  of  much  loss  to  them,  ii.  202 ;  confederacy 
against  their  power,  iL  205;  their  fear  of  the 
Spaniards  sharpened  by  their  enterprise  upon  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  ii.  213,  214. 

Vegetables  and  metals,  mixture  of,  ii.  459. 

Vegetables  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  ii.  76. 

Velleius*8  ironical  propensity  to  be  avoided,  i.  1 74. 

Venice,  remark  of  a  Spanish  ambassador,  on  seeing 
their  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  ii.  201,  213. 

Ventriloquism,  iL  40. 

Venus  and  Mercury,  a  question  which  is  higher  than 
the  other,  ii.  580 ;  Venus,  change  of  its  colour  in 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  and  in  1578,  ii.  682. 

Venus,  L  299 ;  danger  of  abstinence  to  certain  natures, 
iL  92;  experiments  touching,  iL  91;  when  men 
most  inclined  to,  ii.  92. 

Vercelles  in  Savoy,  the  Spaniards  leave  it,  ii.  200. 

Vermilion,  how  made,  iL  461. 

Vernon,  Laily,  her  case  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  ii.  523. 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  his  private  commentary  of  the 
service  in  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  battle  of 
Newport,  ii.  2 1 1 ;  the  direction  of  the  army  that 
day  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii. 
211. 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Newport, 
ii.  211. 

Verge,  subjects  within  jurisdiction  of  the,  ii.  290. 
jurisdiction  of,  ii.  290;  charges  judicial  upon  the 
commission  for  the,  iL  289  ;  description  of  the,  ii. 
290. 

Versatility  of  mind,  i.  235. 

Version  of  metals,  ii.  459. 

Verbion  of  air  into  water,  ii.  10. 

Vespasian,  his  speech  to  Domitian,  L  112;  his  death, 
L  12;  Mucianus's  encouragement  to  him  to  take 
arms  against  Vilellius,  L  14  ;  Tacitus's  character  of 
him,  L  20;  saying  of,  L  1 10,  1 17. 

Vibulenus,  the  actor,  his  device,  L  218. 

Vice  avowed  is  least  to  be  feared,  i.  175. 

Vicious  men,  not  so  dangerous  as  half-corrupt,  i.  175. 

Vicious  precepts,  L  237. 

Vicissitude  of  things,  essay  on,  L  60. 

V^illiers*,  Sir  George,  letters  to  Ireland,  ii.  190,  191; 
advice  to,  in  the  station  of  prime  minister,  ii.  375 ; 
letter  to,  on  Somerset's  arraignment,  ii.  330  ;  letter 
of,  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  concerning  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  ii.  498  ;  letter  to,  about  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
ii.  32G ;  letter  to,  on  Lady  Somerset's  pardon,  iL 
331  ;  letter  to,  iL  491 ;  F.  Bacon  to,  touching  Sir 


R.  Cotton,  iL  515 ;  letter  to,  upon  Soraeraet'i  trial, 
iL  518. 

Vinegar,  experiment  touching,  ii  123 ;  virtue  oi,  u. 
127. 

Vinegar  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Vines,  grafting  of,  upon  vines,  iL  88 ;  on  making  them 
more  fruitful,  iL  1 3. 

Vineyard,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sardinia, 
by  the  Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Viol  and  lute,  use  of  the  perforaUona  made  in  them, 
Ui.  544. 

Violets,  what  an  infusion  of  good  for,  iL  9. 

Virginal  string,  sound  of,  iL  8. 

Virginia  and  Summer  Islands,  ii.  285. 

Virgil,  his  saying  respecting  courage,  L  36 ;  hb  charac- 
ter of  ancient  Italy,  L  37 ;  prophecy  of  the  Roman 
empire,  L43;  his  Georgica,  L219;  his  teparatioo 
between  policy  and  government,  and  arts  and 
sciences,  L  164 ;  his  opinion  of  causes  and  conquests 
of  all  fears,  i.  182. 

Virtue  would  lanquish  without  glory  and  hoooar, 
L73. 

Virtues  of  bishope,  iL  414. 

Virtues,  private,  improved  by  learning,  L  181 ;  their 
multiplication  rests  upon  well  ordamed  societies,  L 
46 ;  overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise,  but  there  are 
secret  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune,  i.  46 ;  beit 
in  a  comely  body,  L  48  ;  praise  the  reflection  ot,  L 
56 ;  receives  its  due  at  the  second  hand,  L  57 ;  called 
by  the  epicures  bonum  theatrale,  i.  73 ;  the  answer 
to  that,  L  73. 

Visibles  and  audibles,  consent  and  dissent  between, 
U.41. 

Vitelliua  undone  by  a  fiime  scattered  bj  Madanos, 
L62. 

Vitrification  of  earth,  iL  21. 

Vitrification  of  meUls,  ii.  461,  462. 

Vitriol,  commixed  with  oil  of  cloves,  iL  465 ;  spronti 
with  moisture,  ii.  8 1 . 

Vivification,  nature  of,  ii.  92. 

Voice,  divine,  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  329. 

Voices  of  eunuchs  and  children,  ii.  33. 

Volatility  and  fixation  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 

Vorstius,  the  heretic,  ii.  46. 

Vulcan,  compared  with  flame,  ii.  12 ;  a  second  nature 
working  compendiout>ly,  L  195. 

Waade,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  removed,  iL  324. 

Wales,  prince  of,  iL  381. 

Wales,  prince  of,  Henry,  letter  to,  in  1612,  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  essays,  L  3. 

Walls,  stone  ones  unwholesome,  iL  128. 

Walsingham,  Mr.  Secretary,  good  intelligence  received 
in  his  time,  iL  215. 

Wandering  mind  fixed  by  mathematics,  L  199. 

War,  its  true  sinews,  ii.  1 57,  225 ;  generally  causes 
of  poverty  and  consumption,  iL  201 ;  requisites  to  a 
successful  war,  ii.  199,  202;  defensive  wars  for 
religion  are  just,  ii.  202 ;  unjust  offensive  wars,  evil 
effects  of,  illustrated  by  the  insidious  surprisal  of 
Thebes  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  iL  202 ;  and  by  the 
Venetians  sharing  Milan,  iL  202;  a  voluntary 
offensive  war  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive  war, 
becomes  just,  ii.  203;  fear  a  sufficient  ground  of 
preventive  war,  ii.  203 — 205;  many  illustrations 
of  it,  ii.  203 — 205 ;  a  secret  war  is  ever  between 
all  sUtes,  ii.  204;  raultis  utile  helium,  iL  227;  re- 
quisites for,  typified,  L  293 ;  law  ful  cause  of,  L  27 ; 
warlike  people  love  danger  l>etter  than  travail,  L  38; 
religious  questions  on,  ii.  444 ;  holy,  advertisement 
touching,  iL  436;  holy,  extern  of,  ii.  440  ;  holy,  iL 
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435;  to  disseminate  Christianity,  ii.  440 ;  on  pirates, 
ii.  442 ;  against  Turks,  ii.  438  ;  on  an  invasfye,  ii. 
288;  keeping  fit  men  ready  for,  ii.  384;  as  to  pro- 
viding against,  ii.  384 ;  to  propagate  Christianity, 
ii.  439 ;  on  behalf  of  a  party  not  justifiable,  i.  38 ; 
a  just,  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i.  38 ;  en- 
couragement of  warriors  greater  among  the  ancients 
than  the  modems,  i.  39. 

War  and  peace,  the  crown  invested  with  an  absolute 
power  of  making,  ii.  197 ;  petitions  in  Pariiament 
intermeddling  with,  receive  small  success,  IL  197; 
several  precedents  thereof,  ii.  197,  198. 

Wars,  not  entered  upon  unless  upon  some  at  least 
specious  ground,  i.  38 ;  vicissitudes  in,  i.  6 1  ;  moved 
from  east  to  west,  i.  61 ;  arise  from  the  breaking 
of  a  great  state,  i.  61  ;  foreign,  neither  just  nor 
fit,  iL  383 ;  different  sorts,  ii.  383 ;  no  massacres, 
but  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes,  iL 
242 ;  nothing  in  them  ought  to  be  done  against  the 
law  of  nations,  ii.  242. 

War  with  Spain,  notes  of  a  speech  on,  iL  199 ;  con- 
dderations  touching,  ii.  201. 

Ward,  when  a  woman  shall  be  out  of,  ii.  489. 

Wards  and  tenures,  speech  on,  ii.  273. 

Wards,  care  of,  by  the  king,  iL  276 ;  directions  for  the 
masters  of  the,  ii.  275. 

Warren's,  Sir  W.,  conference  with  Tyrone,  iL  351. 

Warts,  how  removed,  ii.  135. 

Warbeck,  see  Perkin  Warbeek, 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  see  Plantagenet. 

Warham,  Dr.,  his  speech  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  L 
350. 

Washing,  sofl  water  best  for,  ii.  58. 

Waste,  injunctions  against,  iL  481 ;  case  of  impeach- 
ment of,  iiL  268. 

Water,  salt,  experiments  on,  ii.  7 ;  oysters  fattened  by 
fresh,  iL  94 ;  sea-fish  put  into  fresh,  iL  94 ;  into 
crystal,  congealing,  iL  54  ;  turns  to  crystal,  iL  463 ; 
in  a  glass,  weight  of,  iL  464;  of  Nilus  sweet, 
iL  103;  aptness  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,  iL  109; 
practice  of  getting  fresh,  in  Barbery,  iL  7 ;  stilli- 
cides  of,  ii.  10 ;  sand  better  than  earth  for  strain- 
ing, ii.  7 ;  clarifying,  ii.  8 ;  dulcoration  of  salt, 
iL  121 ;  rising,  loses  its  saltness  sooner  than  by 
falling  in  straining,  iL  7;  turning  into  ice,  iL  10 
boiling  of,  to  difierent  heats,  iL  90;  working  of, 
upon  air,  contiguous,  ii.  119;  version  of,  into 
air,  iL  21 ;  version  of  air  into,  iL  10;  that  it  may 
be  the  medium  of  sounds,  ii.  107;  Methusalem, 
use  of,  iL  467 ;  a  great  nourisher,  iL  86 ;  Pinda- 
ru8*s  true  parable,  the  best  thing  is  water,  ii. 
234;  goodness  and  choice  of,  iL  58;  Cesar's 
knowledge  of  digging  for,  ii.  7 ;  theory  of  Thales, 
that  it  is  the  prime  element,  discussed,  L  438. 

Water-cresses,  friendly  to  life,  iL  53. 

Waters,  colour  of  diffisrent,  iL  120;  metalline,  iL  21 ; 
sounds  in,  iL  33. 

Watery  vapours,  drawn  by  wool  and  doves,  iL  20. 

Wax,  mixture  of  dissolved,  ii.  465. 

Weapons,  vicissitudes  in,  L  61. 

Weather-glass,  contracting  of  air  in  the,  iL  10. 

Weather,  prognostics  and  signs  of,  iL  69. 

Wedlock  hinders  men  from  great  designs,  L  16. 

Weeks,  Jack,  saying  of  his,  L  125. 

Weight,  experiment  touching,  iL  106;  separation  of 
liquids  by,  iL  6 ;  air  and  water,  experiments  made 
about,  ii.  464 ;  separation  of  bodies  by,  iL  8 ;  increase 
of,  in  eaith,  iL  100 

Weights  of  bodies  m  water,  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge oi,  applied,  iL  463;  in  water,  experiments  on, 
iL463. 


Welsh  judges,  ii.  379. 

Wells  on  the  sea-shore,  iL  7. 

Wens  and  corns,  how  removed,  ii.  136. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  charge   against,  for 

iL  307. 
West  Indies,  cannibals  in  the,  iL  10. 
Weston,  confession  of,  iL  317. 
Whelps,  timelhey  are  in  the  womb,iL  102. 
Whey,  mixture  of,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  iL  465. 
Whispering,  interior  sound,  ii.  34. 
Whispering  wall  at  Gloucester,  ii.  30. 
Whitehead's  nnswer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  122. 
Whitelock,  Mr.,  pardoned,  iL  509 ;    charge  agaiiMl, 
ii.  508. 

Whiteness,  directions  to  produce  it,  L  89 ;  in  snow  or 
froth,  how  formed,  i.  197. 

Wildfire,  materials  of,  ii.  106. 

Wilford,  Ralph,  personates  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  L  370. 

Willymott,  Dr.,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Essays,  i  6. 

Will  of  man,  L  218  ;  produces  actions,  i.  206 ;  obedient, 
and  admits  medicines  to  alter  it,  L  105. 

Winch,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.  477. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,  concern- 
ing his  essays,  L  4. 

Wind,  the  healthfulness  of  the  southern,  iL  108; 
gathering  of,  for  freshness,  ii.  105;  effect  of,  on 
plants,  ii.  87 ;  a  perennial  east  wind  within  the  trcK 
pics,  iii.  526 ;  in  Europe,  east  wind,  why  sharp  and 
dry,  and  south-west  humid,  iii.  526. 

Wind  furnace,  its  use  in  separating  metals,  iL  460. 

Winds,  effect  of,  on  men's  bodies,  ii.  57 ;  inquisition 
concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438;  names  of,  iiL  440; 
free,  iii.  441  ;  general,  iii.  441  ;  stayed  or  certain, 
ilL  442 ;  customary  or  attending,  iii.  443 ;  the  quali* 
ties  and  powers  of,  iii.  444 ;  local  beginnings  of,  iiL 
447;  accidental  generations  of,  iiL  449;  extraoidi- 
nary  winds  and  sudden  blasts,  iii.  449  ;  M\m  to 
original,  iii.  450 ;  the  Iwunds  of,  iii.  452 ;  succe^ 
sions  of,  iii.  452  ;  the  motion  of  the,  iii.  453 ;  m<^ 
tion  of,  in  the  sails  of  ships,  iii.  455  ;  motion  of,  in 
other  engines  of  man's  invention,  iii.  457 ;  prognoa- 
tics  of,  iiL  458;  imitations  of,  iiL  461;  movahlt 
rules  concerning,  iii.  462 ;  a  human  map,  or  opta- 
tives, with  such  things  as  are  next  to  them  concern- 
ing, iiL  463. 

Windsor,  the  alms  knights  of,  opinion  of  their  institu- 
tion, iL  240. 

Wine,  experiments  touching  the  correcting  of,  iL 
250;  separates  from  water,  if  strainetl  through  ivy- 
wood,  iL  7 ;  spirits  of,  mixed  with  water,  ii.  465 ; 
help  or  hurt  of,  moderately  used,  ii.  98 ;  for  the 
spirits,  iL  466;  against  adverse  melancholy,  ii.  466. 

Wings  of  Icarus,  ii.  335. 

Winter,  touching  creatures  who  sleep  all,  iL  123; 
effect  on  attractive  properties  of  different  bodies^ 
ii.  466. 

Winters,  prognostics  of  hard,  ii.  99. 

Wisdom  and  power,  difference  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  L  174. 

Wisdom,  an  example  of,  i.  176 ;  divine,  L  174 ;  tme 
knowledge  is,  L  174. 

Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  i.  271,285,  174  ;  translation 
of,  by  Sir  A.  Georges.  L  273 ;  notice  of,  in  Biogrih 
phia  Britannica,  i.  272. 

Wise,  e«say  of  seeming,  i.  33 ;  persons  that  do  little 
things  very  solemnly,  i.  33 ;  wise  men  ascribe  their 
virtues  to  fortune,  L  46 ;  use  studies,  L  55 ;  make 
more  opportunities  than  they  find.  L  56. 

Wit,  impediments  in,  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  etn- 
dies^  L  55 ;  iu  belter  use,  to  make  doubts  dear,  ii 
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278 ;  one  of  its  osm  to  make  clear  ihinga  doubcful, 

ii.S78. 
Wita  sharpened  by  mathematics,  L  199. 
Wilch,  power  oC  afar  oC  ii-  131. 
Wilchcraft  not  punishable  by  death,  il  891. 
Wives,  L   16;   crud  examples  of  wives  of  kings, 

L«7. 
Womb,  living  cieatares  in  the,  iL  101 ;  dnratioQ  of 

creatures  in  the,  iL  102. 
Women,  government  by.  iL  442. 
Wonder,  efiect  of;  iL  96. 
Wood,  Thomas,  his  declaration,  iL  366. 
Wood,  shining  in  the  dark,  iL  451 ;  as  to  its  growing 

haid,  iL  462. 
Woodville,  Loid,  sails  to  Brittanj,  L  329;  slain  in 

batUe,L332. 
Wool  draweth  waterj  vapour,  ii.  20. 
Woollen    bag,  liquor  loseth   its   fiitness  if  strained 

through,  iL  7. 
Words,  L  232 ;  when  few  best  remembered,  iL  478 ; 

vain,  L  169. 
Works  of  God,  show  his  omnipntency»  but  not  his 

image,  L  195. 
Works,  miscellaneous,  iL  445 ;  Bacon's  account  of  has, 

iL436. 
Works  of  God  and  man,  meditations  on,  L  67. 
Worriiip  of  angels,  L  195. 
Worship  and  belief  unity  of,  ii.  412. 
Wottoo,  8ir  Henry,  his  saying  of  critics,  LIU. 
Wounds,  experiment  touching,  iL  106 ;  on  the  healing 

oCiL89. 


Writ,  of  **  ne  exeat  regnum,"  iL  484. 

Writs,  of  privilege,  ii.  464 ;  de  rege  ioconsul 
what  pass  under  Lord  Chancellor's  ban 
as  to  the  return  day  of,  iL  484. 

Writing,  L  212;  makes  an  exact  man,  L  55. 

Wyrthington,  Edward,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  con 
of  him  to  be  attorney-general  for  Ireland, 

XuroFiojr,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  L  K 
ample  of  military  greatneai  and  learning, 
mode  of  feeding  Persian  children,  iL  53. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  saying  of  his,  L  110. 

YAimive,  takes  off  the  power  of  hearing, 
periment  touching,  iL  00. 

Telverton,  Sir  Henry,  iL  498 ;  letter  to,  on 
tithes,  iL  522;  notes  of  a  speech  of  lord 
in  the  case  of,  iL  525 ;  his  cause,  sent 
626 ;  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  iL  503. 

Tear4xx>ks,  suggestion  for  the  reibnnation  < 

Yolk  of  eggs,  very  nourishing,  iL  15. 

Young  company,  old  men  love,  ii.  129. 

Youth,  the  tongue  and  joints  in,  pliant  an 
46;  beauty  makes  a  dissolute,  L  49; 
iL466. 

Youth  and  age,  essay  oo,  L  48;  diflerence 

ZxLix's  reason  for  shaving  his  beard,  L  12 
Zeno  and  Socrates,  their  controvernes,  L  22 
Zouch,  Lord,  his  attainder,  iL  318. 
Zutphen,  iL  423. 
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